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Doodle  and  Chevy  Chase.  598 ;  Colonel  Prescott  at  Battle  of 
Bunker  HOI,  541 ;  General  Putnam  after  Battle  of  Bunker 

an.  547. 

Aaffdl,  Cotoael,  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  323. 


Anstruther,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  55. 

Antirentism  in  New  York,  391. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  ofi"  Block  Island  in  1781,  436. 

Arkansas  explored  by  De  Soto  to  1540,  31. 

Armstrong,  Colonel  John,  Expedition  to  Wyoming.  373. 

Army,  British,  relative  Position  ot,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights, 
51 ;  Condition  ot,  after  Battle  of  Stillwater,  57 ;  Melancholy 
Condition  of;  after  second  Battle  of  StUlwater,  73 ;  Deserters 
from,  at  Stillwater,  75 ;  Humiliating  Review  of.  at  Saratcum, 
81 ;  Royal  Highland  Regiment  of  Quebec,  how  Raised,  150 : 
Takes  Fort  Ontario  to  1758.  819 ;  Condition  of;  after  BatUe 
of  Bunker  Hil],57L 

Army.  Continental,  Condition  of;  under  Schuyler,  39;  Positton 
at  Cohoes  to  1771,  41;  Condition  of,  at  Battie  of  Bemls's 
Heights,  47 ;  Ck>ndition  of;  after  Battle  of  Stillwater.  57 ;  At- 
tacked  by  Indians  at  Moses's  Oeek,  101 ;  Condition  of;  to 
1775, 127 ;  Re-enforcements  for  the  Lake  Poste  to  1775^  156 ; 
At  Potot  Levi,  to  Canada,  195 ;  SmaU^pox  to,  at  Quebec,  908 ; 
Small-pox  to,  at  Morristown  and  Hudson  Highlands— En- 
-campment  ot,  at  Morristown,  to  1777,  307 ;  Encampment  ot, 
at  same  Place  in  1779-80,  309 ;  Sufferings  of;  from  severtty 
of  Wtoter  of  1780,  310:  Organization  ofTprevtous  to  Batoe 
of  Bunker  OH,  536:  Washtogton  appototed  Commander4n- 
Chief  in  1775, 563 ;  Punishments  of;  to  1775— Model  Order  ot, 
565;  Condition  o^  near  Boston,  at  dose  of  1775^  576. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Maneuvers  of,  at  Stillwater,  58;  Testimony 
of  Historians  concenito|L  55 ;  Varick's  Letter  concemtog— 
Gates's  Treatment  of-«Rupture  with  Gates— Application  to 
Iota  Washington.  56— Bravery  of,  at  Battle  of  StiUwater— 
Wounded,  &;  Joins  Allen  at  Castleton  —  Disputes  about 
Rank,  124 ;  Trouble  with  Arnold  about  Command  at  Tlcon- 
deroga, 135 ;  Recommended  by  Washington,  136 ;  Expedition 
against  St  John's— Preparations  to  oppose  General  Oarleton 
on  Lake  Cbamplain,  154 ;  Place  of  first  Naval  Battle— Wound- 
ed at  Isle  Aqx  Nolx,  163 ;  Bravery  o^  on  the  Congress  Galley, 
165;  Formerly  a  Dealer  to  Horses.  195;  Summons  to  sur- 
render at  Quebec,  196;  Junction  with  Monteomerr.  197; 
Operations  after  Montgomery's  Death— Wounded,  199 ;  Pro- 
moted  at  Quebec,  301 ;  Describes  the  Blsckness  of  the  Char- 
acter of  St  Leger,  351 ;  Return  to  StUlwater  fit)m  Siege  of 
Fori  Schuyler,  353 ;  At  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403 ;  At  Ridge- 
field  in  1777. 408 ;  Bravery  of— Narrow  Escape  of— Anecdote 
of,  and  Tory,  Coon,  409;  Presented  with  a  Horse  by  Con- 
gress for  valiant  Deeds,  410 ;  Residence  oC  to  New  Haven- 
Patriotism  at  New  Haven,  431 ;  March  of  bis  Company  to 
Cambridge— A  Druggist  and  Bookseller  at  New  Haven.  422; 
Mrs.  Margaret  (first  Wife),  Grave.  Notice  of;  439;  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret (second  Wife),  Notice  of;  430;  Associates  with  Tories  to 
Philadelphia— DisaflTection,  430 ;  Attempta  to  surrender  West 
Potot  in  absence  of  Washington,  435. 

Assembly,  Rhode  Island,  authorize  Army  of  Observation  previ- 
ous to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  536. 

Associattons,  Non-importation,  to  Boston  to  1765^  469,  481. 

Atlantis,  Plato's  Account  of,  19. 

Atyataronghta,  Colonel  Louis,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  88L 

Austin,  Reverend  David,  plante  Elms  at  New  Haven,  438. 

Autograph  of  Christopher  Columbus,  18 ;  Philto  Schuyler,  38 ; 
Burgoyne  and  Gates,  79 ;  Silas  Deane,  85 :  Isaac  mce,  122 ; 
Arthur  St  Clair,  132 ;  Ethan  AUen,  180 ;  Richard  Montgomery. 
300 ;  Amherst,  313 ;  Catharine  Cochran,  333 ;  Sir  John  John- 
son, 333 ;  Peter  Gansevoort,  340 ;  Colonel  Marinus  Willet 
844 ;  Joseph  Brant— Teyendagages,  or  Little  Hendrick— 
Kanadasea,  or  Hans— Great  Hendrick— Daniel  356 ;  Walter 
Butler.  370 ;  John  Sullivan,  378 ;  John  Butler,  385 ;  John  John- 
son, 386 ;  Jacob  Dievendorff,  893 ;  Governor  William  Liring- 
ston,  330;  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  355;  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  374;  John  Stark.  394;  Joel  Barlow,  405;  Joseph 
Dibble,  406;  Darid  Wooster,  408;  David  Humphreys,  4^; 
Nathan  Beers,  431;  Pilgrim  Fathers,  438;  Elisha  Hutchinson 
—Timothy  Thornton,  453;  Thomas  Hutehlnson,  468;  John 
Dicktoson,  476 ;  James  Otis,  493 :  David  Kinnison,  499 ;  G.  R. 
T.Hewos,501;  Samuel  Adams,  510 ;  Colonel  James  Barrett, 
585 ;  Joseph  Warren,  548 ;  Jonathan  Harrington.  554 ;  Baron- 
ess Reidesel,  558 ;  Cotton  Mather,  563 ;  General  Gage,  573. 

Aztecs,  Notice  of;  16. 

Bailey,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Bailey,  Quotation  from,  519. 

Baker,  Amos,  Notice  of,  554. 

Balcarras,  Earl  o£  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heighta.  50. 

Barber,  Ck>lonel  Frsnds,  biographical  Sketeh  of,  334. 
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Btflofr,  Jod.  biographica]  Sketch  of—Qnotation  flrom,  404. 

Bams,  Count,  preTonted  from  mooting  Waahington  at  Weth- 
«     onfield.  436. 

Barr6,  Colonel  Isaac,  biographical  Sketch  of,  463;  Predicttona 
of  Result  of  Sump  Act— Warninn  to  the  People,  463. 

Barrett,  Colonel  James,  at  Battle  of  Lexington— Biographical 
Sketch  oC  505. 

Barrett,  Major  James,  Connection  with  Rerolution,  551. 

Batteries,  American  floating.  575. 

Battle-ground  of  Bemis's  Heights,  45.  46,  47;  Stillwater,  53; 
Saratoga,  77. 80 ;  Bloody  Kun.  94 ;  Sabbath-day  Point— Lake 
Oeorne  and  Lake  Champlain,  115;  Ticondcroga,  118.  137; 
Near  Fort  Anne.  141 ;  Hubbardton,  144. 146;  Site  of  Arnold's 
Naval  Battle,  Lake  Champlain,  162. 163, 164;  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, 187;  Near  Fort  Schuyler,  240.  949;  Oriskany,  945; 
Springfield.  322 ;  Monocasy  Island.  356;  Van  Schaick^s  Mills, 
391 :  Bennington,  395. 396 ;  Ridgefleld.  409 ;  West  Bridge  and 
MilfordHUI,423:  Lexington,  534;  Concord,  526, 527 ;  Charles, 
town  and  Vicinity,  538 ;  Breed's  Hill,  540,  543 ;  Boston  and 
Vicinity,  566;  Bunker  Hill.  574. 

Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  Saratoga,  or  Stillwater  (Firtl)^ 
Condition  of  the  Northern  Army.  47 ;  Reverses  of  the  British 
in  Mohawk  Valley— Perplexity  of  Burgoyne — Advance  of 
Gates  to  Stillwater,  48 ;  These  three  Battles  identical,  51 ; 
Approach  of  the  two  Armies— Enngement  between  Advance 
Corps — Maneuvers  of  Arnold  and  Praser.  53;  Approach  of 
a  Britiah  Reenfbrcement  under  PhiUipa — Battle-ground  de- 
scribed—Lull in  the  Battle,  53 ;  Renewal  of  the^Battle— Loss 
sustained  by  the  two  Armies — Number  of  Troops  engaged, 
54 :  Burgoyqe's  Encampment  on  West  Bank  of  the  Hudson 
— Povcr^  of  the  American  Commissariat.  57 ;  Fortifications 
of  the  two  Camps— Junction  of  Lincoln  with  the  Army  at 
Bemis's  Heights— Relative  Position  of  the  Armies,  58 ;  Elf'ect 
of  the  Battle  on  the  People —Dlminutli^m  of  Purgoyne's  Array 
kOd  Incmtase  of  Gatiis's— Condition  oi  the  Eneniy,  59. 

Second  Aix<i«— Hostile  Movements  of  the  British— Preparationa 
of  the  Americans  for  second  Battle  of  Stillwater,  60  *  Bravery 
of  both  Armies — Quick  and  bold  Movements  of  Morgan- 
Impetuosity  of  Arnold,  61 ;  General  Fraser  killed  by  Murphy 
-Censure  of  Morgan — Panic  among  the  British,  63 ;  Bravery 
of  Arnold,  61. 63 ;  Wounded — Assault  on  the  German  Works, 
<B:  Reoreat  of  the  Germans  and  Close  of  the  Battle— Prepa- 
noona  of  Burgoyne  to  Retreat— The  Killed  and  Wounded, 
64;  Borgoyne's  Request  and  Gates's  Generosity.  67;  Com- 
mencement of  Bursoyne's  Retreat  toward  Saratoga— Antici- 
pated by  Gates.  73;  Melancholy  Condition  of  the  British 
Army— Gates's  Kindness  to  the  Invalids — Burning  of  Schuyl- 
er's y^ills  and  Mansion,  73;  Situation  of  Fellows's  Detach- 
anent— Conduct  of  American  Militia^  Burgoyne's  Attempt  to 
retreat  74 ;  Unsuccessful  Strataffcm  of  Burgoyne— Perilous 

,  Situation  of  two  American  Brigades — ^Deserters  from  the 
British  Army,  75 ;  Retreat  of  Americans  to  their  Camp— Per* 
jflexi^  of  Burgoyne— A  scattered  Retreat  proposed,  76 ;  Rela- 
tive Position  of  the  two  Campa— Exposed  Condition  of  the 
British— Burgoyne  determines  to  surrender,  77;  His  Proposi- 
tion—Terms proposed  by  Gates— Terms  finally  aoreed  upon. 
78 ;  Message  to  Burgoyne  from  General  Clinton— Disposition 
of  Bursoyne  to  withhold  bis  Signature— Laying  down  of 
Arms,  79 ;  Place  where  the  British  laid  down  Arms — First 
personal  Meeting  of  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  80;  Humiliating 
Review  of  the  British  Prisoners — Burgoyne  surrenders  his 
Sword — Spoils  of  Victonr — Yankee  Doodle.  81;  Relative 
Condition  and  Prospect  of  the  Americans  before  the  Capture 
of  Burgoyne— Effect  of  that  Event.  83. 

Battle  of  Bennington— Terror  and  Flight  of  Indiana— Victory 
of  Ike  Americans— Second  Attack,  ^7 ;  Purauit  of  the  Ene- 
my-Loss—Popularity  of  Stark,  398. 

Battle  of  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hills— Disposition  of  American 
Troops  —  Preparationa  foe  blockading  Boston,  538;  Night 
March  to  Battle-ground— PUin  of  Fortificationa— British  Ves- 
sels  in  Harbor,  539 :  Construction  of  Redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill— Discovery  of  Works  by  Enemy.  540 ;  Cowardice  of  the 
Tories— Britiah  Cross  from  Boston  to  Charlestown— Bravery 
of  Prescptt,  541;  Excitement  in  Cambridge  —  Re-enrorce- 
ments  for  both  Partlea— Sufferings  of  Provincials,  542 ;  March 
of  British  toward  Redoubt— Position  of  American  Troops- 
Cannonade  of  Redoubt,  543 ;  Ascent  of  Redoubt  by  British 
Artillery— Silence  of  Americans— Tenlble  Volleys  from  Re- 
doubt—Fli^t  of  Enemy,  544 ;  Burning  of  Charlestown — Sec- 
ond Repulse  of  British— Rc-enforced  by  Clinton— Ammuni- 
tion of  Americans  exhausted,  545;  Death  of  Colonel  Gard- 
ner—Third Attack  of  British— Storming  of  Redoubt— Death 
of  Warren  and  Pitcaim,  546 ;  Confusion  of  Americans— Ef- 
forts of  Putnam  to  rally  Uiem  —Cessation  of  Battle— Loas — 
Spectators  of  the  Scene.  547 ;  Refleptiona— Burgoyne's  Opin- 
ion of  the  Conflict,  548— Character  of  Troopa  engaged  in 
Conflict,  550. 

Battie  of  Cherry  Valley— Approach  of  Butler  and  Brant— Warn- 
ing to  Alden— Capture  or  American  Scouts.  368 ;  Destruction 
ofthe  Settlement— Treatment  of  Priaonera— Brutality  of  But- 
ler and  Humanity  of  Brant,  369. 

BatUe  of  Conewawah,  374. 

Buttie  near  Fort  Ann,  138 ;  Ambush  of  French  and  Indiana- 
Desperate  Fight— Capture  of  Putnam.  140;  Humanity  of  his 
(Raptor- Preparation  for  Torture— Interposition  of  Molang, 


Battle  of  Fort  Keyser,  280. 

Battie  of  Fort  Niagara  in  1759— Landing  of  Prideanz,  994 ;  At- 
tack and  Stratagem  of  the  French — l%e  Latter  routed  by  the 
British— French  and  Indians  made  Priaonera— Indian  "Talea 
of  Atrocity,  335. 

Battle  of  Fort  Stanwix  (see  Battles  of  Fort  Schuyler  and  Orla- 
kany),  340. 

Battie  of  Hubbardton,  39 ;  Retreat  and  surrender  of  Hale— Hit 
Excuse— Censured  for  Cowardice,  145 ;  Battie-ground  de 
scribed,  144,  146;  Defeat  of  Americans  Death  of  Colonel 
Francia,  146^ 

Battie  of  Johnstovm  in  1781,  290. 

Battie  of  Klock's  Field.  381. 

Battie,  Laat  in  Mobawk  VaHey,  391. 

Battie  of  Lake  George  in  1755— Death  of  Dleakan- Wcakneaa 
of  British  Commandera— The  Six  Nationa— Hendrick's  Re- 
buke, 109. 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord- Approach  of  British  discov- 
ered by  Patnota— Lexington  aroused— Midnight  March  of 
Enemy,  533 ;  Citizens  alarmed  by  Bella,  Guna,  and  Drums — 
Militia  called  on  the  Green  —  Skirmish  ensues  —  Captain 
Parker  and  aeven  other  Patriots  killed,  584 ;  People  of  Con- 
cord in  Anna— Aasembling  of  MiUtia— Town  invested  by 
British.  525 ;  Destruction  of  Property— Rapid  Augmentation 
of  Militia— Preparations  for  Battle,  536;  Conflict  at  Concord 
Bridge— Captain  Davis  and  Abner  Hoamer  killed— Patriots 
Tictorioua— Retreat  of  Enemy  to  Village.  527 ;  Colonel  Smith 
returns  to  Boston  with  his  Troops— Assaulted  on  the  Way 
by  Patriota— Many  Regulara  alain— Skirmish  at  Hardy's  Hill, 
538;  Skirmish  at  West  Csmbridge  and  Prospect  Hill,  529; 
General  Effect  of  theae  Skirmishes— Names  of  Officers  and 
Citizena  of  Note  slain,  530.  .'>53 ;  Account  of  this  Battle  aent 
to  England  at  first  doubted,  531. 

Battie  of  Little  Benrdatown.  276. 

Battie  of  Muford  ilxil  In  1779— Death  of  Campbell.  433 ;  En- 
trance of  Enemy  Into  New  Haven— Dr.  Dnggett  and  hia 
Treatment— Landing  of  Tryon,  424 ;  Conduct  of  the  Ene- 
my—People flee  to  East  Rock— Evacuation  of  the  British, 

Battte  near  Montreal — Capture  of  Allen— Brutality  of  Prescott 
— Harah  Treatment  of  Prisoners.  180 ;  Movements  of  Mon^ 
gomery— Mutiny  in  his  Camp— Flight  and  Capture  of  Pres- 
cott, 181 :  Return  Home  of  the  disaffected,  189. 

Battle  of  Montmorenci— Junction  of  the  Engliah  Dlviai<m— 
Wolfe  disheartened- Camp  broken  up.  186. 

Battie,  Naval,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1776. 163:  Eacape  of  the 
Americans  through  the  British  Line — Chased  by  the  Enemy 
—Another  Battie,  164;  Bravery  of  Arnold  on  the  Congress 
Galley— Desperate  Reaiatance— Retreat  to  Crown  Point- 
Effect  of  tiie  Battie,  165. 

Battie  of  New  Doriach,  394. 

Battie  of  Oswego  hi  1755— Shirley's  Preparations  at  Albany- 
Montcalm's  approach— Attack  on  tiie  Works,  318 ;  Surrender 
of  the  Forts  and  Garrison  to  Montcalm— His  Courtesy — De- 
struction ofthe  ForU,  319. 

Battie  of  Oswego  in  1814— Attack,  320;  Result  of  the  Battie— 
Number  killed  and  wounded,  32L 

Battie  of  PlatUburgh,  Remains  of— Incidents,  166. 

Battie  of  Quebec— Ascent  of  the  English— Preparation  for  Bat- 
tie. 187 ;  Bravery  and  Death  of  WoUe— Death  of  Montcalm, 
188 ;  American  Army  at  Point  Levi— Alarm  ofthe  Canadiana 
— Passage  of  the  Army.  195 ;  Arnold's  Troops— Expected  Aid 
of  Arnold  from  within  the  City — His  formal  Summona  to  sur- 
render, 196 ;  Junction  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold— Ineffectual 
Efforts  against  the  Town— Mutiny  in  the  Camp — Plan  of  Aa- 
aault,  197 ;  Montgomery's  approach  to  Cape  Diamond — Op- 
poaing  Battery— His  Attack  and  Death,  198 ;  Arnold's  Opera- 
tions—Wounded Assailants  led  by  Morgan — Severe  Fight — 
Capture  of  De8rt>om,  199;  Loaa  of  Americans  at  Quebec — 
Recovery  and  Burial  of  Montgomery's  Body — Courtesy  of 
Carlcton,  300 ;  Promotion  of  Arnold— Blockade  of  Quebec- 
Honor  to  the  Memory  of  Montgomery,  201 ;  Smallpox  in  the 
Army— Preparations  to  Storm  Quebec — Arrival  and  Death 
of  General  Thomas,  201. 

Battie  of  Schoharie— Arrival  of  Regulara— Eacape  of  Butier— 
Treachery  of  Indian  Chief.  Great  Tree,  367. 

Battie  of  Springfield — Invasion  by  Knyphausen — Clinton's  De- 
signs—Plsn  of  the  Battie,  322 ;  Washington  deceived  by  Clin- 
ton— Second  Invasion  under  Knyphausen— Disposition  of  op- 
posing Troops— Engagement.  323 ;  Partial  Retreat  of  Ameri- 
cans-Burning of  the  Town — Retreat  of  the  Enemy,  324. 

Battie  of  St  John's  hi  1775— Approach  of  the  Americans,  169, 
Advance  of  Montgomery— Mutiny  in  American  Camp.  170; 
Attack  upon,  and  surrender  of  Fort  Chambly — Repulse  of 
Carleton  at  Longueuil — Surrender  of  St  John's.  171 ;  The 
Spoils  of  Victory,  171.  173;  Insubordination  in  American 
Camp— Retreat  of  Americans  out  of  Canada,  172 — Rendez- 
vous of  Borgoyne's  Army  at  St.  John's,  173. 

Battle  of  Ticonderoga  in  1776— Investment  Of  the  Fort  by  Aber- 
crombie — Bravery  of  Lord  Howe.  118 ;  Fight  with  the  French 
—Death  of  Howe— Attack  and  Defeat  of  the  English,  119 : 
Investment  by  Burgoyne — Material  of  hla  Army— Weakneaa 
ofthe  Garrison,  133;  Outposts  undefended,  133;  Council  of 
War  in  American  Camp— The  British  on  Mount  Defiance, 
134 ;  Retreat  of  Americans  to  Mount  Independence— Im- 
prudence of  Fermoy— Pursuit  by  the  Enemy,  135 ;  Destruo* 
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ion  of  Axnertean  Veaaela  at  Skenetboroiigb— Flight  of  Amer- 
\eum  toward  Fort  Ana,  136. 
Bktde  at  WindmiU  Point  In  1838— FreparatioDa  for  Actioo— 
EracoatioD  of  OsdeDabui^  and  Prcacott— CoIoDel  Worth 
lent  to  mahitahi  Neutrality  with  United  Slatea— The  Brltiih 
rraobed— Defeat  of  the  Patriot*,  211. 

laEOe  of  Wyoming.  1778— Preparationa— Foreea  of  the  Enemy, 
3M ;  Dinpoaition  of  the  Beuigerenti  for  Battle— Speech  of 
Cblonel  Z.  Butler— Attack,  350;  Deniaon'a  Orders  miataken 
—Retreat  of  Americana  —  Sceiie  at  Monocasy  Island,  356; 
Eacspe  of  Butier  and  Deniaon — Cruelties  of  the  Indiana — 
Scene  at  Queen  Esther'a  Rock,  357;  Cmeltiea  of  Queen 
Esther— Soenea  at  Forrr  Port— Negotiadona  for  Surrender- 
Eaope  of  Colonel  Z.  Butler,  3S8;  Surrender  of  the  Fort— 
Coodnct  of  Toriea— Bad  Faiih  of  Indians-* Treaty.  350; 
Fight  of  the  People  over  the  Pocono— Inddento  of  the  Flight- 
Providential  Aid  of  Mr.  Hollenback— Preserradon  of  Papers, 
3a>:  Pletore  of  the  Flight— Bad  Faith  of  Invaders— Story  of 
the  Png^vea  pubHshea  at  Poo^keepsie— Errors  of  History, 
361 ;  Departure  of  Invaders  from  the  Valley— Indian  Cruel- 
tiaa— Arrival  of  Snecor— Butler's  Expedition  agalnat  Indians, 
3S9;  Return  of  Settlers— Continued  Alarm— Murder  of  Slo- 
cuaa— Sullivan's  Expedition— The  Valley  a  Scene  of  War, 
Blood,  and  SulTerinft  363, 

Baldes  of  Fort  Schuyler  and  Orlskany— Appointment  of  Gen- 
ial Gaasevoort  240;  Intelligence  of  Spencer  the  Spy— Ru- 
moved  Preparations  for  Invasion— Effect  on  the  Whi^i— Ap« 
proacb  of  Johnson  and  St  Leger,  241 ;  Investiture  of  Fort 
Schuyler— Ingenious  Flag— Arrival  of  St  Leger— His  pom- 
pons Manifeato,  243;  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler— Movements 
of  Indians— <3«teral  Herkimer  and  the  Militia,  943 ;  Advance 
to  Oriakany — Sortie  from  Fort  Schuyler  under  Colonel 
Wniet,  244;  Dispersion  of  Johnson's  Camp  — Capture  of 
.3torea  and  other  Valuables,  SH5;  Indian  Arohush— Surprise 
4)f  Dnkimer  and  hia  Troops — Wounded — His  Coolness- 
Desperate  Battle.  246;  Intermission  in  the  Battle— Its  Re- 
suaqitioo— Unsuccessful  Stratagem  of  Colonel  Butler— Ene- 
my routed — Mutual  Loseea,  247;  Capture  of  BiDenger  and 
Fry— Messengers  sent  by  St  Leger— Their  Threats,  Persua- 
aifina,  and  Falsefaoods,  248;  Reply  of  Colonel  Willett— St 
Leger's  written  Demand  of  Surrender — Qansevoor^s  Reply, 
249;  A  Tory  Address  Continuation  of  the  Siese— Adven- 
ture of  Willett  and  Stockwell- Gansevoorf  s  Resolution,  250 ; 
Hoo-Tost  Schuyler  taken  Prisoner— His  successful  Mission 
to  St  Leser's  Camp— Amold'a  Proclamation — Alarm  of  the 
Indians,  §51 ;  Fli^t  of  St  Leger's  Forces  to  Osweso— The 
Spoils— Amusement  of  Indians— End  of  the  Siege.  252. 

Bnme.  F..  Copy  of  Dispatch  oC,  391 ;  Expedition  to  BenniDg- 
ton— Indian  Allies— Skirmish  near  Cambridge,  392. 

BettcoB.  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Notice  ot,  45L 

Beauham^  orders  Burnet  to  desist  from  erecting  Fort  at 
Oswego.  216. 

Beamnaratais,  biographical  Sltoteh  of— Sent  to  London  to  con- 
fer with  Lee.  8a 

Becraft,  Tory,  CMtigation  of.  S78. 

BedeO.  Cokmel  Kodce  of.  207. 

Beers.  Mr..  Murdered  at  New  Haven  by  British,  425. 

Beers,  Kadian.  Notice  ot,  431. 

Bemts**  Heights,  Ori^dn  of  Name— Topography— View  from — 
Head-^oarters  of  Revolutionary  Officers,  45 ;  LocaUtiea  in 
YicQiitj  of^WinanPs  Mountain,  47;  Fortifications— Their 
present  Appearance— Preparations  for  Battie,  49. 

Bettidkt  EU.  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402. 

fiai>anin.  Park,  Quotation  from,  214. 

Bemett,  Honorable  ZIba,  37a 

Bennington.  Battle-ground  deacrlbed.  396,  399. 

Beoaoo,  Egbert,  first  Attorney  General  of  State  of  New  York, 
387. 

Bernard.  Governor  Sir  Franda,  suspected  of  encouraging  Stamp 
Act,  466 :  Copy  of  Proclamation  to  Oentiemen  assembled  in 
Fanetdl  Hall.  480;  Petition  for  removal  of,  483;  Departure 
for  En^and— Biographical  Sketeh  ot  484. 

Betta,  Captain  Stephen,  Skirmish  with  Tryon's  Troops  at  Grum- 
moo'sHin  in  1779.  414. 

Bettys.  Joseph,  biographical  Notice  oi;  164. 

Big  Snake.  Notice  at  105. 

ma.  Canada.  Opposition  to.  in  Parliament.  156 ;  Passed  in  1774, 
157;  Boston  Port  passed  in  1774,  504 ;  For  destroying  New 
Enidand  Fisheries,  paaaed  in  1775-Conciliatory.  580. 

Bllmger.  Cokmel,  made  Prisoner  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
248. 

BiOngi.  Captahi,  Killed.  312. 

BfatgrapUeu  Skietch  of  Abercrombie,  General  James,  119; 
Adams,  Samuel  (see  Btographv  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of 
'  '         '        ^Appendix)— Allen, Cotonel  Ethan,  180;  Allen, 


tra.  161 ;  Barr6.  Cdooel  Isaac,  463;  Barrett.  Colonel  James, 
SC5:  Bernard.  Goremor,  484 ;  Bettys.  Joseph,  164 ;  Bradford, 
Winam,  444 ;  Bradstreet,  Cofonel,  215 ;  Brainerd.  Reverend 
David,  336;  Brent  Joeepb,  256;  Brown,  Colonel.  280;  Bur- 
CDTne,  General,  37;  Burke.  Edmund,  503;  Buder.  Colonel 
John,  266 ;  Butler,  Coloml  Zebulon,  355 ;  Ciddwell,  Reverend 
James;  326;  CBnton.  Chariea,  255;  Clinton,  General,  272; 
Cod^ran.  Dr..  221 ;  Columbus,  Christopher,  18 ;  Dayton.  Col- 
onel ESaa.  323 ;  Deui,  Jamea,  273 ;  Denison.  Colonel  Nathan, 
3Q;  Diddnaon.  John.  476;  Dickenson,  Reverend  Jonathan, 
316;  Dnrkee,  Cokmel, 345;  Frands, Colonel, 324 ;  Gage, Gen- 


eral TTiomaa,  573;  Gansevoort,  Colonel  Peter,  240;  George 
lU.,  457;  Gibbon.  Edward.  519;  Grafton,  Duke  of,  482;  Gren- 
ville,  George,  460;  Gridlev,  Colonel  Richard.  546;  Hancock, 
John  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Appendix)— Hand,  (general,  274 ;  Hewes,  G.  R.  T..  503 ; 
Howe,  Lord.  119 ;  Hull,  Major,  55 ;  Humphrevs,  Colonel, 429 : 
Hutchinson,  (Sovemor,  467 ;  Isaliella  of  Castile  and  Leon.  22 ; 
Jenner,  Edward.  307;  J— n,  Mrs.,  88;  Johnson,  John,  285; 
Johnson,  Sir  WUliam.  232,  287;  Kinnison,  David,  500;  Kirk- 
land,  Samuel,  284;  Knypbausen,  General  Baron,  321 ;  Kosci- 
uszko.  Thaddeus,  48 ;  Langdon,  Governor,  393 ;  Lee.  Ann, 
383 ;  Livingston,  (governor.  330 ;  Livingston,  Colonel  Henry  * 
A.,  385;  Minor,  Charles,  240;  Montcalm.  Marquis  De.  168; 
Mootgmnery,  Richard.  200;  Montour,  Catharine  (Queen 
Esther),  357;  Munson,  Dr.,  306:  Murphy.  Timothy.  62;  Nix- 
on, General.  76;  North,  Lord,  483;  Oliver,  Judge,  506;  Otis, 
James,  493;  Pickering.  Colonel  Timothy,  374 ;  Prescott  Col- 
onel Wniiam,  539 ;  Queen  Esther  (Catharine  Montour),  3CT ; 
Quincy.  Josiah,  498;  Rogers,  Major.  116;  St  Clair.  (Seneral 
Arthur,  132;  StVeran,  Joaeph  De,  188;  Smitii,  Adam,  517; 
Spencer,  (3eneral  Joseph,  566 ;  Standish,  Miles,  445 ;  Stark, 
John,  394:  Sullivan,  General.  272;  Thomas,  (jeneral,  202: 
Trumbull,  John,  401 ;  Ward,  Artemas,  190;  Warner.  Colonel 
Sedi.  153;  Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  548;  Warren.  James,  494; 
Warren.  Mrs.  Mercy.  464 ;  Wbitefleld.  Reverehd  (Seorge.  336 : 
WUkes,  John,  520;  WUIett  CcOonel.  244 ;  Wlnslow,  Edward, 
445 ;  Wolfe,  General,  188 ;  wooster.  (Seneral,  406 ;  Yesc, 
Francoia,  175;  Zinzendor(  Count,  342. 

Bishop,  Caricature  of  attempt  to  Land  in  America,  450. 

Bloody  Pond,  107. 

Bloody  Run,  Tragedy  of,  94. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  ha  1696,  453. 

Bokum.  Professor.  Quotation  from.  299. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  elopes  to  America  with  (3erman  Girt.  329 

Bombardment  of  American  Works  by  British  fit>m  Bunker  BXk 
in  1775,  571. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  sails  from  Haliftx  in  1758, 119. 

Boston,  Origin  and  Names  ot,  445;  Settlement  of.  446;  Firai  . 
Forts  in— Erection  of  monumental  Column  on  Beacon  Hill, 
451 ;  First  open  Resistance  resolved  upon  against  the  Crown. 
450;  Arrival  of  Stamps  in  1765  —  Riot  —  Effigies  burned, 
466.  469 ;  Destruction  of  Liberty  Tree  and  other  Property 
467;  Attack  on  Hutchinson's  House— Character  of  Rioters, 
468;  Proceedings  relative  to  Stamp  Act— Nonimportatiov 
Associations  formed,  469 ;  Rejoichigs  on  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Actr-Release  of  Prisoners  for  Debt— Pyramid  on  tiie  Com- 
mon-Liberality of  Hancock.  473;  Province  House,  474;  ■ 
Confinement  orTide  waiter,  Kirke— Seizure  of  Sloop  Liberty 
-Excitement  of  the  People— Public  Meeting  called  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  478;  Convention  proposed.  479;  Convention  held 
in  Faneuil  Han-Arrival  of  British  Troops,  480 ;  MiHtary  Dis- 
play-Exasperation of  the  People— Non  importation  Associ- 
ations formed,  481 ;  Daughters  of  Liberty  hold  Meeting— Ar- 
rival of  (3enerBl  Gage— Dissolution  of  Assemblies,  483 ;  Bick- 
erstaff  *s  Almanack.  486 ;  Assault  on  Mr.  Otis,  487 ;  Patriotism 
of  Woteen  and  B<yvs,  488 ;  Murder  of  Boy  Snyder— Pardon 
of  the  Murderer— Riot  489 ;  Atiack  of  Mob  on  the  Soldiers— 
Attucks,  Gray,  and  Caldwell  shot,  490 ;  Intense  Excitement 
—Old  South  Church- Delegation  of  Patriots  before  the  Oov- 
emor— Removal  of  Troops— Trial  of  Captain  Preston,  491 ; 
Soldiers  defended  by  John  Adams  and  Quincy— Result  of  the 
Trial.  492;  Patriots  te  1770— Hutehinson  made  Governor- 
Asserted  Independence  of  Assemblies,  493;  Preparation  for 
Reception  of  Tea  Shipa— Treatment  of  Consignees— Hand- 
bills and  Placards  issued,  496 ;  Arrival  of  Tea  Ships— Monster 
Meeting  at  Old  South— Speech  of  Josiah  Quincy,  497;  De- 
struction of  Tea  in  the  Harbor,  498;  Quietude  of  the  Town 
—Punishment  of  Smuggler— Names  of  Members  of  Tea  Party, 
499 :  Port  Bill  proposed  and  adopted.  503 ;  Arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Gage  in  1774— Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  Port 
Bill — Excitement  of  the  People,  507 ;  Boldness  of  Patriots, 
510;  Closing  of  the  Port,  511  ;  Courts  of  Justice  suspended 
on  Eve  of  Involution.  512;  Topography  o^  512, 513. 551, 561 , 
566,  574 ;  Peaceable  Resistance  of  People  on  Eve  of  Revolu- 

'  tion— Spirit  of  the  Press— Names  of  Boston  Newspapers  In 
1774  — Fortification  of  Uie  "  Neck  "—Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence in  1774— Names  of;  513 ;  Arrival  of  British  Troopa 
fcpm  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and  Quebec— Number  of  Brit- 
ish Troops  stationed  at,  521 ;  Arrival  of  Patrioto  from  all 
Quarters  after  Battie  of  Lexington — Organi2ation  of  Troops 
under  General  Ward — Preparations  to  besiege  the  City- 
Neck  defended  by  Colonel  Robinson,  534 ;  Gloomy  Prospects 
of  People— All  Intercourse  with  the  Country  cut  off  by  Gage 
— Surrounded  by  exasperated  Patriots- Interview  of  Ckge 
with  the  Selectmen— His  Perfidy.  535 ;  Operations  in  Vicinity 
of.  after  Battie  of  Lexington,  537;  Preparations  for  Block- 
ading. 538;  British  Men-oTwar  at,  after  Battie  of  Lexington, 
539 ;  Common.  551 :  Number  of  yearty  Passengers,  560 ;  State 
House— Copp's  Hni— Stetute  of  Washington— Matiier's  Vault. 
561 ;  Bellifferent  Armies  and  Skirmishes  at— After  B«ttie  of^ 
Bunker  Hill- Condition  of  British  Troops  after  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill-Railroads- Population  in  1775,  571;  Plan  of 
Relieving — Departure  of  Women  of,  with  Spoons  and  Spe- 
cie quilted  into  Garments,  572;  Desecration  of  Old  South, 
574. 
Boudloot,  Ellas,  Tomb  of;  326. 
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,  Uae  etUblithed  between  CuaOm  and  United  States 
in  184^  1G7. 

Bounty  offered  American  Re^mito  af  Morristown,  312. 

Boyd,  Lieutenant,  reconnoitres  Beard'a  Town.— Beheaded,  S76. 

Boys,  Patriotiam  o(,  in  Revolntion,  296,  488,  519. 

Bradford,  WflUam,  biographical  Slcetch  of;  444. 

Bradatreet,  Colonel  John,  biographical  Sketch  of— Captorea 
Fort  Frontenac  in  1798,  215. 

Bragaw,  Bergen.  Notice,  of^  ^33. 

Brahierd,  Quotation  ftxan,  297. 

Brainerd,  Reverend  DaTid,  bioaraphical  Sketch  of;  336. 

Brant,  Joseph,  Interview  with  General  Herkimer  at  Ogkwaga, 
near  Susquehanna,  238 ;  Withdraws  Warriors  from  Susque- 
hanna, ana  Joins  Butler  and  Johnson,  239 ;  Approaches  Oneida 
Lake  with  Butler,  Claus,  and  Johnson,  941 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  244 ;  Destroys  German  Flats  in  1778,  255 ;  Bio- 
paphical  Sketch  oC  256;  Destroys  Springfield,  at  Head  of 
Otaego  Lake,  in  1778.  266;  Humanity  or~- Challenged  by 
M'Kean,  270 ;  In  Western  New  York,  274 ;  At  Battle  of 
Klock's  Field,  281 ;  Capturea  Vrooman  at  Fort  Schuyler,  282; 
His  Hatchet-marks  at  Johnstown,  286 ;  Attempts  to  cut  oflf 
Settlement  of  Cherry  •Valley— Deceived  by  Boys,  296 ;  Not 
engMied  in  Invasion  of  Wyoming— Campbell's  I^JustiM  to* 

Brant,  MoUy,  Notice  o^  287. 

Brener.  Colonel,  wounded  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Breyman,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 ;  At  Battle 

of  BoiningUm.  394. 
BricketU  at  BatOe  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 
Bridge,  Suspension,  over  Niagara  River.  228. 
BrocE,  General  Sir  Isaac,  Desth  and  Monument  at,  226. 
Brooks,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  SO ;  At  Battle  of 

ButtkerHUl,  539. 541. 
Brown,  Ci^tain  Christian,  overpowered  at  Battle  of  Schoharie, 

967. 
Brown,  Colonel  John,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50;  Suc- 

oessfbl  Expedition  against  British  Posts  between  Lakes 

George  and  Champlaln,  114 ;  Biographical  Sketch  ci,  28a 
Brush,  Colonel,  at  Battle  qf  Bennington,  394. 
Bryant,  Quotation  fh)m,  ^  284. 
Buckingham,  Quotation  from,  228. 
Buckley,  Mra.,  Treatment  of;  by  Tryon,  427. 
Buckminster,  wounded  at  Battto  of  Bunker  HIB,  545. 


Bunker  Hill.  Topography  of;  538. 540, 543 ; 
of  British  Officers  killed  at,  545: 


;  Battle  of;  543;  Names 

Monument— Description, 

Constructioiii  and  Dedication  of;  556, 559 ;  Scenery  from,  560. 

BurgOTue,  General,  biosraphical  Sketch  of— Intrusted  with 
Command  of  British  Forces,  37;  Arrives  at  Quebec— Re- 
ceives Aid  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton— Congregates  Forces  at 
St.  John's,  38;  Victorious  from  St.  John's  to  Crown  Point- 
Prepares  to  besiege  Ticonderoga,  39 ;  His  Force  augmented 
—Advances  to  Fort  Anne— Reaches  Fort  Edward,  40;  Per- 
plexity in  Mohawk  Valley.  48 ;  March  to  Saratoga  and  StUl- 
water,  51 ;  Narrow  Escape  of;  55 ;  Diminution  of  his  Army 
at  Stillwater.  59 ;  Preparations  to  retreat.  64 ;  Retreat  toward 
SaratogA  from  Stillwater— Antidpaljpd  by  Gates, 72 ;  Attempu 
to  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  74 ;  Stratagem  unsuccessful,  75 ; 
Perplexity— Determines  to  surrender.  77 ;  Proposition,  78  ; 
Message  to  Clinton— Disposition  to  withhold  Signature- 
British  Forces  ground  their  arms,  79 ;  Introduction  to  Gates, 
60 ;  Surrender  of  Sword  at  Saratoga,  81 ;  Investment  of  H- 
conderoga,  132 ;  Proclamation,  133 ;  Interview  with  Indians 
at  Bouquet  River,  160;  Rendezvous  at  St  John's,  173;  Ar- 
rival at  Boston  sf^er  Battle  of  Lexington,  537;  Ophiion  of 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  548. 

Burke,  Captain.  Continental  Navy,  576. 

Burke,  Edmund,  in  House  of  Commons  in  1776.  471 ;  Picture 
of  Pitf  s  Cabhiet,  475 ;  Orations  in  behalf  of  American  Liber- 
ty-Biographical Sketch  of;  503 ;  Goldsmith's  Epitaph  of,  504. 

Burnet,  Governor,  erecto  Fort  at  Oswego  in  1737.  216 ;  Ap- 
pointed Chief  Magistrate  of  Massachusetts  in  1728,  454. 

Burr,  Aaron,  vrith  Arnold  on  his  Way  to  Quebec,  194. 

Burr,  Thaddeus,  and  Wife,  Notice  of,  425. 

Bute,  Earl  of;  Influence  of,  457;  Character  of;  458;  Reaigna- 
tlon  of,  460. 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuvler,  244 ;  Recruits 
Tbry  Refugees  on  St  Lawrence  River,  264 ;  Breaks  into  Val- 
ley of  Wyoming  in  1778.  267 ;  Residence  of;  in  Mohawk 
Valley— Biographical  Sketch  of,  285 ;  Detachment  of.  at  Tioga 
Point  in  1778,  352 ;  Head-quarters  of;  at  Wlntermoof  s  Fort 
at  Wyoming,  1778,  353 ;  Demands  Surrender  of  Forty  Fort 
354. 

Butler,  Colonel,  in  Encampment  at  Morristown,  313. 

Butler,  Walter  N.,  made  Prisoner.  250;  Imprisoned  at  Albany 
in  1777 — Escapes— Commands  Detachment  of  Rangers  in 
Expedition  sgalnst  Tryon  Coun^  in  1778, 267 ;  Marches  with 
Brant  toward  Cherry  Vall^.  266 ;  Character— Slain  by  Onel- 
das  in  1781, 270 ;  Incursion  into  Mohawk  Valley.  290 ;  Retreat 
to  Canada— Death  of;  29L 

Butler,  Colonel  William,  takes  Post  at  Schoharie  in  1778, 

Batler,  Colonel  Zebulon.  sent  to  destroy  Indians  at  Cayuga  L| 
278 :  Notice  o(  340,  346.  348 ;  In  Expedition  to  Wyomid  . 
1775,  348,  362 ;  Sends  Messengers  to  learn  Intentions  oi^v- 
ages,  349 ;  Deceived  by  Indian  Messenger  John— Writer! 
ter  to  Roger  Sherman.  350;  Mado  Commander-in-chieJ 
Wyoming  in  1778,  353 ;  Escape  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort.  357 


Esespe  firom  W/onoing  in  1778,  3SB;  Spaech  o^Btognmli. 
ical  Sketch  ot,  355;  Residence  and  Grave  o£  367. 
Butterfleld,  Utjar,  Notice  of;  207. 

Cabot,  John,  Voyage  to  North  America,  28;  Tme  Discorenr 
of  North  America,  29. 

Cabot  Sebastian,  Explores  Coast  North  of  Albemarle  Sonnd. 
27;  Reaches  Shores  of  Brazil  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  26. 

Cairn,  Scotch  Canadian.  209. 

Caldwell  Mis.,  Murder  o(  325;  Monument  o(  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  326. 

Caldwell.  Reverend  Jamea,  Notice  of.  324 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of— Monument  of;  326;  Murder  of— ExeoutUNi  of  Murderer 
—Funeral— Orphan  Family  oC  397. 

California,  ancient  Inhabitants  oC  16. 

Callander,  Captadn,  dismissed  from  Service  for  Cowardioe— 
Reinstated  by  Washington  for  Bravery,  550. 

Cambridge,  attempted  Seizure  of  Arma  at  514 ;  Head-quarters 
of  American  Army  after  Battl^  of  Lexinaton,  534 ;  Early 
History  of— Washington's  Head-quarters,  555;  Washington 
EUn,  558,  564 ;  Topography  of;  566. 

Campaign,  British.  PreparatTona  for,  in  1777,  36;  Instmcttona 
of  Lord  George  Germain,  37. 

Campbell.  Honorable  James  S..  Notioe  of  Captivity  of,  296. 

Campbell  Honorable  William  W.,  Notioe  of,  296. 

Campbell  Colonel  Samuel  directa  attention  of  La  Fayette  to 
Forts  in  Schoharie  Valley,  265. 

Camj)be]l  Major,  Monument  of;  near  New  Haven— Grave  of— 
Death  at,  423. 

Campbell.  Mis.,  Captured  by  Indians,  269. 

Campbell  Thomas,  Errors  in  •*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming"— In- 
justice toward  Brant  354;  Quotation  from,  354,  sSt;  Al- 
lusion to  his  Poena,  364. 

Canada,  Inhabltanta  at,  addressed  br  American  Congress — 
Secret  Agent  sent  to,  122 ;  Report,  123 ;  Bill  for  more  effect- 
ual Provision  for  Government  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
1774 — OmxMition — Denunciationa  of  Barr6,  156 ;  Passage- 
Effect  of  Measnra  in  Colonies — Boldness  of  Orators  and 
Press,  157;  Cessation  of  French  Dominion  in,  in  1760, 179; 
Patriots  (so  called)  of  1837»  210. 

Canadiana.  French,  Superstition  of;  173;  Rural  Occupationa 
of;  173. 174.  *^ 

Canajoharie,  Settlement  at,  inraded  tnr  Toriea  and  Indians  in 
1780.  262 :  Fenule  Presence  of  Mind — Burning  of  Churdi— 
Indians  deceived— Tardiness  of  Colonel  Wemple,  2^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  by  Vaaco  de  Game,  26. 

Cannon,  Mrs.,  massacred  by  Indians,  269. 

Caravel  Spanish.  Description  o^  23. 

Carcaas.  defined.  545. 

Carey,  Mr.,  makea  Cannon  of  Pepperidse  Log,  347. 

Carleton,  Sir  Gut,  Governor  of  Canada,  38;  Attempts  to  se> 
duce  Bishop  of  Quebec  158 ;  Notice  o(  181 ;  Courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  200;  Kindness  to  American  Prisoners  at 
Quebec  in  1776,  514. 

Carleton.  Colonel  Guy.  Spy  in  Schoharie  Valley.  265. 

Carolina,  North,  explorea  by  Verrazzanl  39: 

Carolina,  South,  discovered  by  D'Aillon,  30. 

Cartier,  Expedition  up  the  St  Lawrence,  32. 

Carver,  Governor  Jolm,  Notice  and  Dctttti  of;  444. 

Castle,  Genesee,  Destraction  at,  277. 

Catharinestown,  Destruction  of;  275. 

Cauffhnawaga,  Notice  of— Old  Church.  S33;  Burned  in  1780^ 
2M) ;  Description  of,  285. 

Cave,  Indian.  Notice  at,  105. 

Celebration  at  Chemung  on  Return  of  Genesee  Valley  Expedi 
tion  In  1779.  278. 

Cemetery,  at  New  Haven,  429 ;  Indian,  near  Plymouth,  443. 

Censors.  Board  of.  in  Pennsylvania,  373. 

Chair,  PUgrim.  438. 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Account  of  Eacape  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  from  Lexington,  553. 

Cbantrey.  his  Statue  of  Washington  in  State  House,  Boston.  553. 

Charles  IL.  Notice  at,  434. 

Chariotte,  Queen  of  George  IIL— Character  at,  458. 

riCharlestown,  Topography  o(  538,  540,  543,  566,  571 ;  Burning 
at  in  1775,  545. 

Charter.  Connecticut  Notice  of;  439. 

Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford.  Notice  of,  434. 

Chastellux,  Marquia  De,  confers  with  Washington  at  Hartford 
435. 

Chatham,  Earl  of;  Speech  of;  in  Parliament  84 ;  Receives  Esri 
dom.  475;  Unexpected  Appearance  in  Parliament  on  Eve  ol 
Revolution  —  Speech  on  American  Affairs — Conciliatory 
Proposition.  518. 

Cherry  Valley,  Whig  Meeting  at,  in  1775,  233;  Battle  at,  268 
269,  Notice  of— Residence  of  Judge  Campbell  296;  Deacrip 
tion  of.  297. 

Chimney  Point,  Lake  Champlaln,  first  settled  by  French  Id 

.  la*.  150. 

-CRnstie,  Colonel  Notice  at,  226. 

Church.  Dr.  Benjamin,  appointed  Surgeon  of  Army  Hospital 
in  1775— Imprisoned  for  Treason — Bsnished  tram  the  Coun- 
try—FitiCUBitfaE4Q^mericanCause,  568. 
burcb.  Old  Caugfanawega,  253 !  Old  SbutB,  Boston— Described 
— Headquarters  of  British  Soldiers  in  Revolution,  490 ;  Dese- 
crated by  British  Troops,  574. 
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Expedition  to  Trron  Coontr,  980 ; 
I  to  Tloooderon,  890;  Preddent  of 
UmUh  1786, 384 ;  FInt  Gorenior  of 


GOaj  iftBatllB  of  BuBlt>s  Hei^iti,  9a 

Cfacolu  Letter  of  MMMcbneetti  in  176S,  464;  Of  Lord  HDl*- 
bocoqgfa,484. 

Clark,  WQlis  Qeylord.  Quotation  tram,  418, 548. 

Cfarke,  Sir  Franeie,  Death  oC  63. 

ChMio  LoeiJitiee,  34. 

Cfau,  Colonel  Daniel,  Motiee  of— In  Command  of  Indiana  at 
Oswego.  Ml.  SB7. 

CtergyaieB,  Action  of^ftlS;  CongregatioDal,  preach  Liberty  in 
Maiaachnaetta.  SSL 

CfiatoB.  General  Sir  Henry,  aenda  Meaaage  to  Bnrgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  79;  SaOa  for  Charieaton  hi  1779, 309;  Arrival  of; 
from  Uko  Sooth  in  1780— Designs  on  Wasliington  at  Short 
Bins.  382;  Operationa  in  New  Jeraey  hi  1778, 338 ;  Sends  ma- 
raiufing  Expedition  up  HndaonBlTer  in  1777, 368;  ArrlTesat 
Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537;  At  Battle  of  Bnnlrar 
Hm. 545;  AdTiaea Attadi onCambridge, 547. 

CHntoe,  Governor  George,  Expedition  to  Tryon  Coonl 

ParaoeaSbJohnJohnaontoTI       * ' 

Kew  Taric  State  ConventioiUn 
8latoofNewTorfc.387. 

CttntoB,  General  Jamea,  biographical  SJtotch  of—Eiqiedition  to 
Western  New  Yorlc  agahist  Indians  hi  1779,  272. 

CGatDD,  Charles,  biographical  Sketch  of;  255. 

CImleo,  De  Witt,  proposed  Monnment  to,  259. 

CMb,  Ccdooel,  Notice  oC  5262. 

Oaal  Mhtea  at  Carfooodale.  &tal  Aoddent  hi,  hi  1846, 377;  Ex- 
ploralkm  and  Description  oC  378. 

Oocfaraa,  Colonel  Robert;  in  Command  at  Fort  Edward,  74 ; 
Adrentores  of— GraTO  of— Sent  to  Canada  as  Spy,  102;  In 
Ooeunand,  as  lUJor,  at  Fort  Schnyler,  256. 

Cochran.  Dr.  John,  biographical  Sketch  at,  221. 

Owfaran,  Mijor.  Notice  o(  221;  Death  at,  229L 

Cedtf«i.lira.C.IL,223. 

Code,  American  Naral.  adopted  in  1775,  576. 

Coibam.  CotooeL  at  Battle  of  StUlwater.  55. 

Ooi&x,  Geaeral  WUUam,  at  Morristown,  310. 

CnBwge,  Yale,  Notice  of;  431 ;  Harvard,  endowment  at,  Stk 

Ookoies  American,  State  at,  just  prerioos  to  Rerolution,  349; 
Moral  Spectacle  at,  on  Eve  of  Revolutipo,  521. 

Cotoaiea,  New  England,  Union  ot  483;  Conjunction  of  New 
Haven  and  Connectlcat  in  1665— Charter  of  Conoecticat 
graaiBd  by  Charlea  lU  434. 

Cninnisrs,  Ameriran.  Affairs  of;  in  1775, 122;  Forbearance  of; 
before  Bevolntion  Consistent  Coorse  of  Delegatea  In  Con- 
nesa— Various  Addresses  of  second  Consress,  126 ;  Military 
Preparatioaa  by  Congress— Army  of— Spirit  oC  127. 
^ofamboa.  Christopher,  biograpblcaT  Sketch  ot  18;  Groonds 
of  BeBef  in  Existence  of  America.  19 :  Departure  from  Palos, 
S3;  Mutiny  among  hie  Crew,  d4(  Discovery  of  America,  25; 
LwAngtn  South  America— Return  to  Europe— Honors  ooa- 
ferred  on  Um—Imprisonnoent— Release— Subsequent  Dis- 
coveries—Death.  flC 

mmmissionera.  Names  of;  at  Convention  at  Albany  hi  1754, 
303;  At  TVentoo  hi  1782;  to  adjust  DUBcultles  between  Con- 
aeetieut  «nd  Pennsylvania,  371 ;  Appobited  by  Pennsylvania 
to  iovestigato  Affairs  of  Settlers  in  Wyoming,  371,  375;  Of 
Castoms,475. 

'JSmminee,  Boston,  of  Correspondence  in  1774— Names  of;  513 ; 
Of  SsfBty  snd  Supplies  appointed  by  Massachusetts  Provin- 
cial Congreaa,  516 ;  Names  of— Empoweredto  regulate  Move- 
meato  of  gadiering  Army  previoua  to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
OB;  Appointed  to  drau^  Commission  of  and  Instruction 
for  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army,  563 ;  Of  Con- 
gress arrive  at  Cambridge  and  confer  with  Washington  re- 
specting fotoxe  Operationa,  575. 

Company,  Susquehanna,  Notice  at,  343 ;  Delaware,  Notice  of— 
ParchMs  Lands  of  Indiana  on  Delaware  River,  344 ;  Estab- 
lih  Democratic  Government  in  1771,  347. 

Cooipo,  Landing  of  Britiah  at.  hi  1777,  402. 

Connird,  OdrmWi  at.  In  1775, 190;  Provhidal  Congress  meets 
at.  in  1774.  515;  Battle-around  of— Topogrrafay.  527;  Con- 
cealment of  Storea  at— Monument— Village  ol;  559 ;  Celebra- 
tkn  at,  hi  1850,  554. 

Coagreaa^  Continental,  Factions  in,  42 ;  Ratiflcation  of  agree- 
ment with  British  Government  for  retom  of  Burgoyne,  82 ; 
Secret  Committee  ot  for  obtaining  Aid  from  France  after 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  86;  Address  to  People  of  Canada,  122; 
HoUs  Session  at  Baltimore  in  1777.  307;  Issues  Bills,  317, 
318 ;  First  anthorisea  Coinage  of  Money,  318 ;  Adopts  Reso- 
latiMMw  urging  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  cease  Hos- 
tilities in  1775— Resolutions  unheeded.  348;  Recommends 
^■VTTfttfpi  of  yigflanoe  in  1775— Resolutions  of,  in  1778,  to 
mss  Soldfen  in  Westmoreland,  398 ;  Censures  Stark  for  In- 
sohcrdinalfon,  394;  Promotea  him  for  valiant  Deeds,  398; 
Adopts  Resolution  to  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  General 
Wooiter.  406 ;  Action  at,  concerning  brilliant  Achievements 
of  Andd  at  Dsnbnry.  410;  Appointment  of  Delegatea  from 
hasetta  to.  in  1774.  510;  Wisdom  and  Sagadtr  ot  de- 
1  on  by  Pitt— Ord«ara  Monument  to  be  erected  In  Mem- 
cry  of  General  Warren,  and  that  his  eldest  Son  be  educated 
St  Expense  of  United  States,  fai  1775,  550 ;  Establishes  Pos^ 
oOce  System  hi  1775— Also,  Army  Hospital— Adopta  Meaa- 
ves  to  stiei^rflien  Army  and  organize  Civil  Government  In 
1773v56Bl 

Coagrass  arst  Coattnental,  Aasembles  at  PhOadelphU  hi  1774, 


196 ;  Address  of;  to  People  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Ire- 
land, 157. 

Congress,  second  Continental,  aasembles  at  Philadelphia  in 
1775,  125;  Consistent  Course  of  Delegates— Vaijous  Ad- 
dresses, 126;  Military  Preparations,  127;  Tardfaieas  In  sup- 
plying Men  and  Munitions,  133 ;  Suspends  St  Clnlr— Appoints 
Gates  to  succeed  Schnyler,  136;  Sends  Committee  of  In- 
quiry to  Lake  Chanmlahi  in  1775, 155 ;  Appolnte  Washinffton 
Commander-in-chief  of  American  Forces  in  1775,  190;  Mes- 
sage of.  to  Shawnees  to  secure  Neutrality  in  1778, 264;  Di- 
rects Wasliington  to  attack  Enemy,  573. 

Congress,  General,  proposed  in  Massachusetts  in  1774.  509. 

Congress,  Provincial,  of  New  York,  dianges  Name  to  "  Con' 
vention  of  Representatives  of  State  of  New  York"  hi  1776— 
Assembles  at  White  Plains  In  1776— Approves  Declaration  of 
Independence,  386. 

Congress,  Provincial,  of  Massachusetts,  aaaembles  at  Concord 
in  1774,  515 ;  Votea  to  enroll  twdve  Thouaand  Minute-men 
in  1774 — Invites  Connecticut  uid  Rhode  Island  to  follow  Ex- 
ample, 516 ;  Orders  purchase  of  Ammunition  and  Store% 
021 ;  Assembles  at  Watertown  in  1775, 531 ;  Votes  to  increaat 
American  Forces— Issues  Circular  Letter  to  Committees  of 
SaJb^  of  Province,  533 ;  Issues  Paper  Money— Resolves  thif 
Gage  ia  unqualified  to  longer  aerve  as  Governor,  &c.,  534 ; 
Benevolence  of;  536;  Passes  Law  prohibithig  Waste  of  Gun 
powder  for  Sporting.  57a 

Congress  Stamp  Act,  1765,  522. 

Connecticut,  Assembly  of;  propoaea  to  adjvst  Difficulties  with 
Pennsylvania  in  1771,  and  sends  Colonel  Dyer  as  Agent  to 
EngUmd,  347;  First  Meethig-house  hi— First  Court  bdd  hi— 
First  Government  organixed— Criminal  Code  baaed  on  Jew- 
ish Laws,  433 ;  Conjunction  with  New  Haven— Charter  o( 
granted  fay^Cbariea  II.— Charter  of;  annulled  by  Jamea  II.  In 
1665— SlrEdmund  Andreas  appointed  first  Governor  General 
—Demands  and  is  refused  Charter— Charter  laid  before  him 
—Seized  and  concealed  hi  Oak  Tree  by  Wadsworth,  434 ; 
Charter  still  hi  fiill  Force  in  Ophiion  of  Jurists,  435 ;  His- 
torical Society,  Notice  of— Relics  in  Collection  oC  437,  438, 
439 ;  Assembly  appoints  Mitttary  Officers  In  1775, 522 ;  Assem- 
blv  votes  to  raise  six  Regiments  previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker 

Connecticut  Farms,  burning  at,  322. 

Constitution,  Federal,  simihr  Plan  of,  propoaed  by  Franklin, 
Coxe,  and  Penn,  303 ;  Conventions  relanve  to  Adoption  at, 
382. 384 ;  Vhidlcated  by  Jay.  Hamilton,  and  Madison  in  ••  Fed- 
eraHst,"  384 ;  Names  of  Committee  for  draoghthig  and  re- 
porthig.  386. 

**  Constitutional  Coarant,**  Head-piece  of;  curious  Device,  468. 
508. 

Convention  at  Saratoga  for  Release  of  Burgoyne.  82. 

Convention,  Colonial,  at  Albany  in  1754,  for  renewal  of  Treaties 
with  Six  Nations— Names  of  Delantes  ot  303 ;  At  Hartford 
in  1779,  321 ;  At  New  York  hi  17&— Adopts  Declaration  of 
Righta— Petition  to  Khig  and  Memorial  to  Parliament,  465. 

Convention,  New  York  State,  held  at  Pouglikeepsie  in  1788. 
382,  383.  384 ;  Of  Representetives  of  State  of  New  York  at 
White  Pklns,  Harlem,  Fishklll.  and  Kingaton,  in  1777,  387. 

Convention  held  in  Boston  in  1768,  480;  At  Boston  in  1774,  re- 
solve that  no  Obedience  Is  due  to  late  Acta  of  Parliament,  514. 

Cook  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  5L 

Cook,  Colonel,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

Coon,  Tory,  Anecdote  at,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  409. 

Cornelias,  Lewis,  Dimensions  and  Weight  of,  380. 

Com  Planter,  Seneca  Chiet  Address  to  President  st  Phils-- 
delphia  in  1792— Eariy  Temperance  Lecturer,  277;  Sup- 
planted by  Red  Jacket— On  Incursion  into  Schotiarie  Coun- 
ty, 279. 

Cortereal,  Caspar,  Voyage  oC  to  North  America— Kidnaps  and 
sells  Indians  to  Portuguese  as  Slaves,  29. 

Cortex.  Fernando.  30. 

Colton.  Reverend  John,  Complimenta  to,  446. 

Council  of  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  Genesee  Valley  in  1779, 
276 ;  Of  Indians  at  Albany  in  1754, 303 ;  Of  Indians  at  Easton 
with  provincial  Governors  In  1758.  336,  344 ;  At  Fort  Stsn- 
wU  hi  1768,  344. 

Council  of  War  at  Forty  Fort  in  1778,  353 ;  At  Boston  after 
Battle  of  Lexington— Names  of  Officers,  534 ;  Summoned  by 
Gage  on  Morning  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  540;  Called  by 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  1775.  565, 573. 

Courts-martial  of  Schuyler  and  St  Clair,  136;  General  Enos. 
192. 

Courts  of  Vice  Admiralty  established  tiirou^out  Coloniea  in 
1696.453. 

Cow  Boys  and  Skinners,  Notice  at,  502. 

Cowper.  Quotation  from,  336. 

Cox.  Colonel,  at  Unadilla,  238 ;  At  Siege  effort  Schuyler,  943 ; 
Killed,  24& 

Coxe.  Daniel.  Letter  of;  to  Joseph  Galloway,  320. 

Cradles  of  Llbertr,  May  Flower,  440;  Faneuil  Hall,  479. 

Crane,  General,  Tomb  ot  326. 

Crown  Point.  Capture  of,  In  175R,  120;  Captured  by  Green 
Mountain  Boya  In  1775, 153. 

Cruisers,  American,  fitted  out  faa  1775,  569. 

Currvtown,  Attack  on,  by  Doxstadei^-Captivea,  294. 

Cushing,  Thomas,  Chairman  of  Convention  in  Boston  in  1766. 
479. 
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C«alim«s,  R«Tereiid  Robert,  Notice  ot  433. 
Cuylor,  Coloiud,  at  Battle  of  Klock'a  Field,  2SL 

Daggett,  Rererend  Dr.  Naphtliall,  biographical  Sketch  of— In- 
hamanlT  treated  bv  the  pritish  at  New  Haven,  434. 

Dana.  Anderson,  Notice  oC  360. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  Quotation  from,  360. 

Danbnry,  Connecticut,  Waahineton's  Army  at.  In  1778,  332; 
Original  Proprietors  of.  400 ;  Tryon'a  Expedition  to,  in  1777, 
401 ;  Burned  bv  British  in  1777.  404. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  placed  at  Head  of  Board  of  Trade  in  1773, 
495;  Card  of;  531. 

Davenport,  Reverend  Mr,  Notice  of,  419. 

Davis,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Springfield  in  1780.  394. 

Davis,  Captain  Isaac,  at  Battle  of  Concord  in  177S,  SSSS. 

Dawes,  Honorable  Thomas,  Quotation  from,  493. 

Dayton,  Colonel  S.,  at  Fort  Stanwiz.  236. 

Dayton,  Colonel  Elias,  at  Battle  of  Springfield— Biographical 
Sketch  of,  323;  Tomb  of,  326. 

Dean,  James,  biographical  Sketch  ot  973. 

Deane,  Silas,  biographical  Sketch  of,  85. 

Dearborn,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heishts,  50. 

Dearborn,  Lieutenant,  sent  to  destroy  Inmsns  in  1779, 278. 

Debt,  National,  of  England,  95;  Am«ncan,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, in  1777-81,  319. 

Declaration  of  Independence — Manner  received  in  Mohawk 
Valley,  236. 

De  Georges,  Expedition  to  Florida — Avenges  the  Death  of 
Huguenots  opon  the  Spaniards,  33. 

De  Grove,  H.,  Notice  ot  400. 

Delancy,  James,  President  of  Convention  at  Albany  in  1754, 303. 

Denison,  Colonel  Nathan,  Notice  of,  348;  Biographical  Sketch 
OC36L 

DerbT,  Honorable  Richard,  fits  out  Vessels  to  bear  Dispatches 
to  London  in  1775,  531. 

De  Salle  at  Mouth  of  Niagara  River  in  1725,  224. 

De  Soto,  Fernando.  Expedition  to  Florida  in  1538,  30 ;  Expe- 
dition up  the  Mississippi  in  1540— Death  of;  31. 

D'Estang.  Count,  arrives  at  Sandy  Hook  with  French  Fleet  in 
1778,  fel. 

Devices  on  Continental  Money,  317 ;  on  Newspaper  Heads,  507, 

5oa 

De  Witt  I^vi,  Notice  oC  290. 

Diamond  Island,  Lake  George,  109 ;  A  Military  Dcpdt  nnder 
Burgoyne,  114. 

Dibble,  Joseph,  Notice  of,  406. 

Dickenson,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of,  476;  Honors  to,  477 ; 
Draws  up  Petition  to  the  King.  568. 

Dickinson.  General  at  Battle  of  Springfield.  323. 

Dickinson.  Reverend  Jonathan,  biographical  Sketch  o^  326. 

Dieskau,  Death  of,  109. 

Dievendorfi;  Jacob,  Notice  oC  293,  295. 

Dillenback,  Captain,  assailed  by  Johnson's  Greens,  246. 

Dixwell,  Colonel.  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven 
in  1638.  419.  420;  Monument  ot  420. 

Dome  Island,  shelter  for  Putnam's  Men,  114. 

Doolittle,  Amos,  copper-plate  Engraver,  Notice  of;  317 

Dorchester  Heights.  Topography  of  560,  566. 

Dorrance,  Colonel,  at  Wyoming.  353. 

Doty,  Mrs.  Jane.  Recollections  of,  333. 

Douw.  Volkert  P.,  appointed  Commissioner  by  Congress  to 
tend  Indian  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  265. 

Doxstader  attacks  Currytown,  293. 

Doane,  James,  appointed  Special  Commissioner  on  Indian 
Council  at  Johnstown,  265 ;  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 383. 

Du  Bois,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Klock'a  Field,  28L 

Dudley*  Goremor,  Quotation  from.  447. 

Dunlap,  Reverend  Mr,  Notice  of.  269. 

Dupuys,  Sieur,  forms  Settlements  near  Syracuse  in  1655— 
Escapes  from  hostile  Indians  to  Montreal.  229. 

Durkee,  Captain  Robert,  in  Command  at  Wyoming  in  1776— 
At  Skirmish  on  Millstone  River  in  1777.  351 ;  Refused  Per- 
mission to  return  Home  to  Wyoming,  356. 

Durkee.  Colonel  John,  biographical  Sketch  of— At  Wyoming 
Valley,  345. 

Dutch,  used  stamped  Paper  prior  to  Stamp  Act,  461. 

Dwlgbt,  Dr  Timothy,  Notice  of.  270;  Pastor  at  Greenfield  Hill 
in  1779— His  Poem  "Greenfield  Hill,"  417;  His  Description 
of  Fairfield,  425. 

Dyer,  Captain,  in  Continental  Navy.  576. 

Dyer.  Colonel  Eliphalet,  sent  to  England  to  adjust  Diflkulties 
in  Wyoming  Valley — Anecdote  of;  about  **  Lawyers  and  Bull- 
frogs," 347. 

East  India  Compan^,  its  Object  and  Extent,  495. 

Easton.  Pennsylvania,  Notice  of,  335. 

Edwards,  GUbert  Notice  ot  321. 

Efl^es  burned  in  Boston  on  Account  of  Stamp  Act,  466,  469. 

Elderkin.  Jedediah.  Notice  of,  345;  Anecdote  ot  in  •*  Lawyers 

and  Bullfix>gs," 347. 
Elizabeth  Port  its  Fortification— Ancient  Tavern— Whart  328. 
Elixabethtown,  Notice  ot  326 ;  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778, 

333. 
Elliot,  Joseph.  Notice  ot  35a 
RUiot,  Tory,  364. 


at- 


Emerson,  Reverend  WUlfam,  Letter  ot  describing  Waafaing- 
ton's  Camp  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  567. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Middlebrook  and  Pluck* 
emin  in  1778, 333. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Morristown  in  1777— Spirit 
and  Condition  of  Continental  Army— Place  of  Quarters- 
Free- masonry — Inoculation  of  the  Army,  307 ;  Proclamation 
of  the  Brotiiers  Howe — Disappointment  of  tiie  People — 
Washington's  Counter  Proclamation,  306;  Opposition  to 
Washington's  Policy— His  Independence  and  Sagacity.  309. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Morristown  in  1779-80, 
309;  Lifeguard  and  their  Dntiea— Pulaski  and  his  Cavalry 
—Effect  of  Alarm  Guns,  310 ;  Sufferings  and  Fortitude  of  the 
Army — Secret  Expedition  of  Stirling — Extreme  Cold- 
Death  of  Miralles,  311 ;  Mutinv- Excuses  for  the  Movement 
—  Injustice  toward  the  Soldiers  —  Policy  and  Success  of 
Wayne,  312;  Adjustment  of  Difficulties— Emissaries  of  Clin- 
ton—Patriotism of  the  Mutineers— Fate  of  the  Emissaries, 
313;  Mutiny  of  the  New  Jersey  Line— Prompt  Action  of 
Washington— Success  of  Howe,  314. 

Encampment  of  British  on  Bunker  Hill,  530. 

Encampment  of  Hessians  near  Bomington  in  1777,  396. 

Encampment  of  Washington  at  Cambridge  in  1775, 567. 

Engravers  of  the  Revolution,  Notice  ot  317,  42L 

Episcopacy  designed  for  America,  459;  OpposiQon  to,  460. 

Epitaph  for  Colonel  Scammcl,  431 ;  Burke— Goldsmith,  504. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403;  In  Skir 
mish  at  Compo,  410. 

Esopus  the  Capital  of  New  York  In  1777,  388. 

Evacuation  of  New  Haven  in  1779,  425. 

Everett,  Honorable  Edward,  Speech  at  Concord  lb  1850,  554. 

Ewing,  Colonel,  Letter  ot  about  Discovery  of  Frances  Slocun^ 
366. 

Expedition,  Foraging,  under  Baume,  to  Bennington— Instruc- 
tions from  Burgoyne — Indian  Allies — Skirmish  near  Cam- 
bridge, 392 ;  Measure  for  defending  new  Hampshire— Lang- 
doi^s  Patriotism— Raising  of  Troops,  393 ;  Stark's  Refusal  to 
acAmpany  Lincoln— Censure  of  Congre«s— Result— Move- 
ments to  oppose  Baume,  394 ;  Preparations  for  Battle — ^Dis- 
position of^the  British  Troops— Errors  and  DifiBculties  in 
Correction.  395;  Skirmishing  in  the  Rain— Hessian  Encamp- 
ment— Stark's  Promise  and  Fulfillment,  396. 

Expedition  to  Canada  under  Arnold  in  1775,  90 ;  Voyage  op 
the  Kennebec — Dead  River — Return  of  Enos  to  Cambridge 
witiiout  Orders— His  Trial  and  Acquittal,  192;  Perilous  Voy. 
age  down  the  Chaudiero— Narrow  Escape— Timely  Relief 
for  the  Troops,  193;  Manifesto  of  Washington  to  Arnold- 
Joined  by  Indians  Natanis  and  Sabatis — Arrival  at  Point  Levi 
—Incidents  of  the  March,  194. 

Expedition  to  Currytown,  under  Captain  Gross,  in  1781— Bat- 
tle at  New  Dorlach,  294 ;  Death  ot  Captain  M*Kim— Prison- 
ers, 295. 

Expedition  of  Governor  Tryon  to  Danbury  in  1777— Object- 
Landing  of  the  British  at  Compo— Rising  of  the  Militia- 
Character  of  the  People,  402;  March  of  British  into  Danbury 
— Head-quarters  of  Officers,  403 ;  Imprudence  of  some  Citi- 
zens—Retaliation of  British— Burning  of  the  Village,  404; 
Estimated  Damage,  405;  British  attacked  by  Wooster— Re- 
turn Fire — Death  of  Wooster — Approach  of  Arnold,  408; 
Barricade  at  Ridgefield — Braveiy  ofAmoId— Narrow  Escape 
—March  to  Compo,  409 ;  Skirmish  with  Erskine — Connecti- 
cut Militia — Action  of  Congress  concerning  Arnold,  410. 

Expedition  to  Easton  against  Six  Nations  in  1779,  under  SuUI- 
van,  336. 

Expedition  against  German  Flats  in  1778,  225. 

Expedition,  marauding,  up  the  Hudson,  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  1777 — Landinff  at  Kingston,  Rhinebeck  Fbits,  and 
other  Places— Burning  Houses— Destruction  of  other  Proper- 
ty, 388.  '^ 

Expedition  to  Horseneck  Landing  in  1779,  nnder  Tryon — Skir- 
mish at  Greenwich  between  British  advance  Guards  and  Put- 
nam's Scouts— Defeat  of  Americans— Escape  of  Putnam- 
Tryon  plunders  the  Inhabitants,  and  retreats  to  Rye  and 
King'a  Bridge,  412. 

Expedition  a^nst  Indians  in  Western  New  York  In  1779.  un- 
der Sullivan,  272 ;  Capture  and  Execution  of  Hare  and  New- 
berry—Information  from  General  Schuyler— Damming  Ot- 
sego Lake— Its  EffecU,  273;  March  of  Sullivan's  Forces 
Fortifications  of  the  Enemy— Battie,  274;  Effect  of  tiie  Artil- 
lery-Retreat of  the  Enemy— Destruction  of  Catherinestown 
and  other  Villages  and  Plantations,  275 ;  Approach  to  Genesee 
— Council  of  Indian  Villages— Battie— Capture  and  Torture 
of  Lieutenant  Boyd,  276 ;  Destruction  of  Genesee  and  sur- 
rounding Country— Picture  of  the  Desolation— Washington 
receives  the  Name  of  An-natakanles  (Town  Destroyer),  277: 
Return  of  invading  Army— Arrival  at  Wyoming  —  Oneidas 
driven  from  Home,  278. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  under  M'Intosh 
in  1778,264. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  Onondaga  Valley  in  1779,  nndei 
General  Clinton— Destruction  of  Towns,  270;  Alarm  of  the 
Oncidas,  271. 

Expedition  against  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians  in  1696,  nnder 
Frontenac  216. 

Expedition  against  Indians  at  Oswegatchle  in  1779.  under  Clin- 
ton—Attack on  Cobelskin— Scalping  Parties,  271. 
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IndlaiM  in  Wyoming  Vallej  in  1778,  under 
iMiier,  MO. 
E)medltk»  •g^Bt  IndiaTtfl  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  1779,  under 

Ezpeditkm  to  Lexingfop  and  Concord  under  Colonel  Smith 
nd  M^ior  Piteaim — Leidnffton  In  Arms— Midnight  March  of 
Mtbh,  SS3;  Approach  to  Lexington — Citizens  alarmed  hy 
Bdli,  Ouna,  ana  Drums— Militia  called  to  the  Green— Skir- 
Disk— Eight  iPatrloca  killed,  5d4 ;  Patrioto  disperse— People 
of  Cooeord  aroused — Assembling  of  Militia— Town  invest* 
ed  by  British.  SQ5;  Destruction  of  Property— Rapid  Aug- 
f  Militia— Preparations  for  Action,  506;  Battle  at 


I  of  Militia— Preparations  for  Action,  506;  Battle  at 
Coneord  Bridge  —  Retreat  of  British  to  Village— Scalping 
Story  explaiDed,  597 ;  Retreat  of  Enemy  from  Concord— An- 
noyance on  Road  by  Militia,  528;  Junction  of  Troops  of 
Percy  and  Smith— Retreat  to  Charlestown— SUrmislies  at 
West  Cambridge  and  Prospect  Hia  529. 
Ezpeditioii  agafaut  Montreal,  under  Winthrop,  in  1669— Fail- 
ure. 45L 
Expedition,  Naval,  off  Sandy  Hook  in  1776,  under  Dayton  and 
r.  3S8;  Capture  of  British  Provision  Ship.  329. 
Naval,  agdnst  Niagara  in  1755,  under  Governor 

toon  to  New  Haven,  under  Tryon.  in  1779— Landing  of 
pa,  432 :  Alarm— Bpaverv  of  Mllitiar— Battle  on  Milford 
HiB— Death  of  Campbell,  423;  Entrance  of  Enemy— Treat- 
^  of  Dr.  Daggett— Landing  of  Tryon,  434;  Conduct  of 
ij— People  on  East  Rock— Evacuation  by  British,  425. 
tion  agwnst  New  York,  under  Washington,  in  1781— 
Conference  with  tibe  French  at  Wethersaeld— Plans  of  Pro- 
cedure—Junction of  Armies  near  Dobb's  Ferrr— InefToctoal 
At&nnpts  upon  New  York— Enterprise  abandoned— Wash- 
ington and  Forces  proceed  to  Yorktowo,  436. 

Enedition,  marauding,  to  Norwalk,  under  Tryon,  in  1779— 

•    iWruction  of  the  ViUage— Conduct  of  Tryon,  414. 

Bspedition  to  Staten  Island  in  1780.  under  Lord  Stirling  311. 

Kzpadicion  to  Ticonderoga  in  pursuit  of  Jotmson  in  1781,  un- 
der Clinton  and  Van  Schdck.  290. 

Expedition  to  Tryon  County  in  1780.  under  Clinton  and  Van 
Eenaselaer— Dispatch  of  Orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  at  Fort 
Paris— Engagement  at  Fort  Reyser— Death  of  Brown.  280; 
PBTsvit  orjohnsoo  by  Van  Rensselaer— Inaction  of  the  lat- 
ter—Battle  of  Klock's  Field— Capture  of  Tories,  281 ;  Pur- 
suit of  Johnson  and  Brant — Conduct  of  Van  Rensselaer — 
Cratnre  of  Vrooman  and  his  Party — Threatened  Invasion, 
9BS ;  Gloomy  Proi^)ect  in  the  Mohawk  Country- Patriotism 
of  Colonel  WiDett-His  Command  of  Tryon  Militia.  283. 

Ciqpedition  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1775,  under  Plunket— Re* 
Bulaed  by  the  Tankeea — Council  of  War— Enterprise  aban- 
doned, 348. 

Expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1784,  under  Armstrong,  373. 

Expeufitorea  of  British  Government  on  Account  of  America 
prior  to  Revolution,  456. 

Fairfdd— Or^n  of  Name,  416 ;  Described  by  Dr.  Dwigfat-De- 
struction  0(425;  Trvon's  Apology— Extent  of  Destruction, 
426 :  Treatment  of  Mrs.  Buckley— Interference  of  General 
SlUman— Humphrey's  Elegy  on  Burning  of^  427;  Tryon's 
Befreat  to  Huntington,  Lone  Island,  426. 

FaBs,  Cohoes*,  descrOied,  35 ;  Montmorend,  203 ;  St  Ann's  Hap- 
ys,  in  River  St  Lawrence,  described.  206;  Cedar  Rapids,  207; 
Niagara,  227. 

Fanalkssm  in  New  England.  449. 

Faneoil  Hall  described- Burned  in  1761— Enlarged  in  1805, 
479 :  Meeting  held  in.  to  consider  Fort  Bill  in  1774,  507. 

Fsneidl,  Peter.  Founder  of  Faneull  Hall,  479. 

Fsrrar.  Captain  Jonathan,  at  Battie  of  Lexington,  525. 

FeUger,  Adjutant  Christian,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  HOI,  546. 

*Fe&a]ist,'*  Notice  oC  384. 

FeBowa.  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50;  Situation 
of  his  Detachment,  74. 

Fermoy.  Gen.  De.  Imprudence  of,  at  Mount  Independence,  135. 

Ftm  4e  Jok,  Toast  at  in  Sullivan's  Army,  270. 

Flnanoes  of  Revolutionary  Government — Emission  of  Bills  of 
Oedit,  316 ;  Continental  paper  Money— Form  of  Bills— De- 
vices and  Mottoes,  317;  New  emissions  of  Bills— Counter- 
fe^  faaned  by  Tories— First  coined  Money,  318 ;  Deprecia- 
tion of  paper  Money— Confusion  in  Trade— Foreign  and 
domesck  Debt— Value  of  BiUs  in  Specie,  319;  Laws  passed 
makhac  paper  Moner  legal  Tender— Washington's  Depreca- 
tion of  the  LaW'— Ita  large  Issues  encourage  Tories,  320; 
General  Greene  charged  witii  enriching  himself  at  public 
Eacpense— Excitement' throughout  the  Country— Biot  at 
Ptoiadelpliia— Convention  at  Hartford,  32L 

Fhch.  Mr.,  Prisoner  at  Wyoming.  361. 

FUi,  Jabex,  Notice  of;  360. 

Fkheries,  New  E^and,  Bill  for  Destroying,  520. 

Fifieh,  Governor  Thomas,  Notice  ot  414. 

Fh^  American,  Devices  of;  192 :  Incenious,  242 ;  American. 
wanted  by  Indians  for  Decov.  350;  Pine  Tree,  described,  570, 
576;  Cootinenta]  Marine.  576. 

Fleet,  Formation  at  on  Lake  Champlain,  163;  British,  Arrives 
off  Sandy  Hook  in  1778, 331 ;  Of  Admiral  Howe  returns  from 
Xewport  to  New  York  in  1778,  332;  British,  arrive  off  Nor- 
walk  fslanda  in  1777.  402;  French,  blockaded  in  Narragan- 
aaH  Bay  by  British.  435;  British,  off  Block  Island  in  1781, 436. 


Florida  discovered  by  Ponce  De  Leon,  29;  Invaded  by  De 
Soto.  30. 

Flucker,  Thomas,  Notice  of;  515k 

Fonda.  Mi^or  Jelles,  Notice  of;  280. 

Foot,  Ezra,  Notice  of,  407. 

Ford.  Honorable  Gabriel.  Notice  oC  306.  314.  315. 

Ford,  Mrs.,  House  of,  Headquarters  of  Washington,  Hamilton, 
and  Tilfffaman,  310. 

Forman,  Judge.  Anecdote  of^  229. 

Fortifications  at  Van  Schaick's  Island,  36.  41 ;  Fort  Schuyler 
or  Fort  Stanwix,  .18.  231,  237;  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, 39;  At  Haver's  Ishmd.  41;  At  BemU's  Heights,  49;  At 
Stillwater.  58 ;  Fort  Hardy.  71 ;  Of  Burgoyne's  Camp,  Re- 
mains of;  89;  Fort  Edward,  93,  95;  Fort  Miller,  94 ;  Terms 
in,  defined.  96 ;  Fort  William  Henry— Fort  George.  108 ;  Fort 
Williara  Henry,  Destruction  of— Fort  Gage— Fort  George, 
Ruins  of.  112;  Fort  Ticonderoffa  or  Carillon,  115, 118;  Fort 
Howe.  115 ;  On  lalnnd  of  Cape  Breton,  119 ;  At  Crown  Point, 
120;  At  Mount  Independence,  133;  Fort  Ann — Present  Ap- 
pearance  of,  139;  Fort  St  Frederick,  150;  Crown  Point  De- 
acription  and  present  Appearance  ot,  151 ;  At  Isle  Aux  Noix 
—Near  Plattsburgh.  166 ;  At  Rouse's  Point  167 ;  At  St  John's, 
169. 172 ;  At  Chambly.  171, 174, 289 ;  At  Mouth  of  Sorel  River. 
183 ;  At  Cape  Diamond,  near  Quebec,  198 ;  At  Cedar  Rapids, 
207 ;  Fort  Wellington,  near  Wind- mill  Point  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, 210 ;  Near  Ogdensburgh,  212 ;  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  Captured  bj  Colonel  Bradstreet  in  1758,  215 ; 
At  Oswego.  216,  217,  220;  Fort  Ontario,  217;  Fort  NUga. 
ra,  216,  SM ;  Forts  Stanwix,  Newport  and"  Ball.  231 ;  Fort 
Johnson,  232;  Fort  Davton,  on  German  Flats,  243;  Fort 
Schuyler.  Topography  ot,  949 ;  Destroyed  by  Fire  and  Flood 
in  1781,  252,  283^;  Fort  Herkimer  or  Fort  Dayton.  254;  Fort 
Herkimer,  Tqpographv  of;  255 ;  Fort  Plain,  Plan  and  Descrip- 
tion of,  261 :  Fort  Clyde— Fort  Plank,  262 ;  In  Schoharie  Val* . 
ley,  26^  279,  280;  In  Cherry  VaUey,  268 ;  Middle  Fort  279 ; 
Lower  Fort— Fort  Hunter,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  280,  290 ;  Fort 
Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  280:  Fort  Rensselaer,  in  Mohawk 
Valley.  283;  Fort  M'Kean,  295;  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany), 
301 ;  Fort  Nonsense.  306 ;  Fort  Lee.  307 ;  Forty  Fort  and  Fort 
Wintermoot  in  Valley  of  Wyomhig.  340,  351 ;  Fort  Durkee, 
345;  Fort  Wyoming,  346;  Fort  Jenkins,  at  Wyoming,  351 : 
Names  and  Position  of  all  Forts  in  Wyoming,  3.'S3;  Forty 
Fort  Site  of,  365 ;  Fort  Dickinson,  Wyoming.  373 ;  Fitoh's 
Point  413:  Fort  Hale  or  Littie  Fort  on  Black  Rock,  New 
Havan.  424.  425;  Old  Forte  in,  at  Boston,  451;  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor,  478;  Of  Boston  Neck,  513;  In 
Vicinity  of  Boston  after  Battie  of  Lexington,  537,  560;  567, 
571 ;  On  Breed's  HiU,  540 :  At  Boston,  574 ;  On  Bunker  HiU, 
539 ;  On  Plowed  Hill.  571 ;  At  Lechmere  Point,  555 ;  At 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  568. 

Forty  Fort  358.  365. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  first  Speech  of.  in  Parliament  on  BosUm 
Port  Bin.  503;  Satirizes  Georse  III..  519. 

France  acknowledges  Indepenctence  of  United  States  in  17^ 
87. 

Francis,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Hubbardton.  146. 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Christening  oC  114 ;  Matures  Plan  for 
Convention  at  Albany  in  1754,  303;  Invento  Stove  in  1742, 
328;  Advocates  Stamp  Act  in  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754, 
461 :  Advice  to  Ingersoll,  466;  Republishes  Letters  of  "  Penn- 
syWania  Farmer"  in  London  and  Paris,  476 ;  Chosen  Agent 
for  Massachusetts,  493 ;  Publishes  Letters  of  Hutohlnson  and 
otliers  in  London,  494 ;  Summoned  before  Privy  Council — 
Vow  on  dismissal  as  Postmaster  General,  495 ;  Vlsite  Dis- 
senters In  North  of  England  to  enlist  them  in  American 
Cause,  517 ;  Sends  forth  Address  to  People  of  England  and 
others,  519 ;  Sails  for  America,  abandoning  all  Hope  of  Rec- 
onciliation. 521 ;  Appointed  by  Congress  Post- master  Gen- 
eral in  1775— Poet-office  Account-book,  568;  Receives  Bal- 
ance due  for  Services  as  Colonial  Agent  in  England — Paya 
five  Hundred  Dollars  as  chariteble  Donation  for  Relief  of 
wounded  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  the  killed,  575. 

Franklin,  Colonel  John,  in  vesta  Wilkesbarre  Fort  In  1784.  372; 
Drives  Commissioners  from  Valley  of  Wyoming— Arrested 
for  Treason,  375 ;  Discharged,  376. 

Fraser,  General,  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heishts.  50 ;  Death  of;  52 ; 
Account  of  Death  of.  by  Bareness  Rciaesel — Place  of  Death 
of— Last  Request  of,  granted.  65 ;  Burial  of— Humanity  of 
Americana  toward,  66 ;  Burialplace  o(  70. 

Free-masonry  at  Morristown.  .107. 

Freneau.  Philip,  Quotations  from.  37,  43,  533.  537, 571. 

Frey,  Mt^or.  captured  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  248. 

Frontenac  Count  Louis,  Expedition  against  Five  Nations  in 
1696.  216. 

Frost  Captain,  at  Darien  in  1781,  414. 

Fulton,  Robert,  first  Steam-boat  on  Hudson— Price  of  Passage 
of;  35. 

Gage,  General  Tboma^  Notice  ot  478,  480.  483 ;  Arrives  in 
Boston  in  1774,  507;  Becomes  a  Tyrant  in  the  Eyes  of  Bos- 
tonians.  509;  Attempte  to  seize  Arms  and  Ammunition  at 
Cambridge  in  1774,  514 ;  Sends  Expedition  against  Concord 
in  1775.  i^:  Restrictions  and  Perfidy  of.  in  Boston  after  Bat- 
tie of  Lexington.  535 ;  Soliloquy  of.  537 ;  Summons  Council 
of  War  on  Momhig  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  540;  Burua 
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Charlaftown  with  CaroaM,  545 ;  RecaHed  to  make  Explana- 
tloB  to  King  George  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Biographical 
8kctchoC57a 

Gall,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemia'a  Heights,  Sa 

Qanaevoort,  Colonel  Peter,  appointed  to  Conunand  Fort  Schuy- 
ler—Biographical  Sketch  of,  240 ;  Letters  to  General  Schuy* 
ler  imploring  Aid,  941 ;  In  Expedition  against  Onondagas,  270. 

Gardinier,  Captain,  at  Siege  of  Port  Schuyler,  247. 

Gardner,  Henry,  appointed  Receiver  General  of  Massachusetts 
in  1774.  51& 

Gardner,  Colond,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Death  ot  drama- 
tised, 546. 

Garrick's  Couplet  on  Goldsmith,  504. 

Garth.  General,  Notice  of,  427.  428. 

Gates,  General,  superseded  br  Schuyler,  38 ;  Withdrawal,  39  ; 
Supersedes  Schuyler— Arrival  at  Van  Schaick's  Island,  42; 
Quarters  at  Bemis's  Heights,  47 ;  Advances  to  Stillwater,  48 ; 
Increase  of  Army  at  Stillwater,  50 ;  Kindness  to  British  In- 
valids at  Stillwater,  73 ;  Terms  proposed  to  Burgoyne,  78 : 
Introduction  to  Burgoyne.  80 ;  Awarded  Gold  Medal,  84 ; 
Letter  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  Massacre  of  Women  and 
Children,  100;  Letter  to  Burgoyne  in  1777,  389. 

Geake,  Samuel,  Notice  of;  242. 

Genesee  Valley,  Destruction  of;  Its  Towns  and  Property  In 
1779,277. 

Genesee  River,  Notice  of,  294. 

George  lU  Death  of,  announced  to  Mis  Heif ,  457. 

George  III.,  Accession  of,  456 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of;  457 ; 
Satfrized  bv  Fox,  519. 

Gerard,  M.,  Minister  from  France,  succeeded  by  Luzetne,  311. 

German  Flats,  Origin  of  Name,  293 ;  Stone  Church  at.  254 ; 
Expedition  against— Destruction  of  Settlement  by  Brant  in 
1778,  255 ;  Rencounter  a^  between  Wordsworth  and  In- 
dians, 298. 

Gerrish,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  544. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  at  Head  of  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, 522. 

Getman,  Captain,  at  Schell's  Bush,  299. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  takes  Sides  with  Americans  on  Eve  of  Revo- 
hitkm— Biographical  Sketch  of.  519. 

Gi-en-gwa-tah,  Seneca  Chief;  at  Battle  of  Wyoming,  354. 

Girty,  Simon,  Tory,  964. 

Glen's  Falls,  Sceneij  and  Incidents  of.  105.  . 

Glover  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heiffats,  50. 

Gnadenhutten,  Destruction  of;  343. 

GofTe,  General,  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven, 
419.  42a 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Extracts  from  '*  Retaliation'*— Epitaph  fos 
Burke,  504. 

Gore,  Governor  Chriftopher,  wounded  in  Riot  at  Boston  when 
BoT.  489. 

Gould,  Colonel  Death  ot,  409. 

Government.  British,  caricatured,  156. 

Grafton.  Duke  of,  Augustus  Henry— Policy  oP-Biographical 
Sketch  o^  482. 

Grasshopper,  Field-piece,  Notice  of;  279. 

Grave  or  M.  Richardson  Stoddard,  148 ;  Ethan  Allen,  161 ;  Near 
Fort  Jenkins.  Wyominff,  of  Victims  scalped,  353 ;  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butier,  367 ;  Huguenots  at  Kingston,  389 ;  General 
Woostdr- Its  Marks  obliterated,  406;  Colonel  Humphreys 
at  New  Haven— M^jor  Campbell,  424;  Arnold's  Wife,  4ld; 
Vault  of  Matiier  Family.  561. 

Graves,  Admiral,  in  Command  of  British  Fleet  at  Battie  of 
Bunker  HilL  540. 

Great  Ttee,  Seneca  Chief;  Treachery  oC  at  Schohsrie,  267. 

Greene,  General,  charged  with  enriching  himself  at  public  Ex- 
pense,  321;  In  Command  at  BprinKfleld  in  1780,  323:  Head- 

Juarters  near  Middlebrook,  with  Washington,  in  1778,  332 ; 
t  Bunker  HHl,  566. 

Greenland  and  Iceland,  mild  Climate  of,  In  former  Times.  21. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  Reclnient  of;  at  "Ticonderoga,  155 ;  Cap- 
tured Crown  Point  In  1775,  153. 

Greenfield  Hill,  Notice  ot,  417. 

Gregg,  Captain,  Adventure  oC  253. 

Gregg,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  394. 

Orenville.  George,  biographical  Sketch  of— Originator  of  Stamp 
Act,  460;  Speech  ol,  471. 

Qridley,  Captain  Samuel,  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill.  539,  54.T 

Gridley.  Colonel  Richard,  wounded  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill— 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  546. 

Gross.  Captain.  Expedition  to  Currytown,  294. 

Grummon's  Hill  described,  415. 

Gunn,  Abel.  Notice  of;  384. 

Guy,  Park,  234. 

Haddin,  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  54. 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  Threat  of;  executed  against  the 

Oneidas  in  1779.  278. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathan,  Notice  of;  425. 
Hale,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater.  51 ;  at  Battle  of  Hubbard- 

ton— Censured  for  Cowardice— Death  of,  145. 
Halleck,  Quotation  from,  337,  364. 
Hamilton.  Brigadier  General  (English),  at  Battle  of  Bemis^s 

HeU^ts.  50. 
Hamilton.  General  Alexander,  Anecdote  of,  315;  Advocate  of 

«)>e  Constitution— Suppresses  Doctors'  Mob  in  New  York,  384. 


Hamilton,  Gerard  (Single-speeeh  HamOton),  Notice  of;  476. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  Anecdote  of,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

HamUton,  Mrs.  (Miss  Schuvler),  Notice  of;  315. 

HammeU.  Major,  Notice  0^242. 

Hammond,  Lcbbeus,  Notice  of;  358.  37a 

Hand  bills  issued  at  Boston.  496.  507,  572. 

Hancock,  John,  Liberality  of,  473;  Member  of  Boston  Com^ 
mittee  of  Correspondence  in  1774,  513 :  Captain  of  Govern- 
or's Independent  Cadets— Dismissal  from,  by  Gage.  514; 
Chosen  President  of  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  in  1774, 


515 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  (see  Biography  of  Signera  ot 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Appendix)— Retires  to  Wo* 
bum  for  Safety,  523 ;  Anecdote  ot.  on  signing  Declaration  of 
Independence,  537 ;  Mementoes  of,  561 ;  On  Committee  to 
draught  Instructions  for  and  Commission  of  General  Wash> 
ington,  563. 

Hancock,  John,  Nephew  of  the  Patriot  Notice  of,  561. 

Hand,  General  Edward,  biographical  Sketch  of— In  Sullivao'f 
Expedition.  274. 

Han  Yerry,  Oneida  Sacheip,  Notice  ot,  278. 

Hare,  Capture  and  Execution  oC  273. 

Hardenburg^  Lieutenant,  In  Expedition  against  Oswegatchls, 
271. 

Hamage,  Mijor,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater.  55. 

JIarper,  Captain  Alexander,  Capture  o^  by  Tories  and  Indians, 


Harper,  Colonel  John,  sent  to  Oghkwaga— Returns  to  Harpers- 
fle^,  237 ;  Desti^ys  Schoycre  in  17^,  275 ;  In  Mohawk  Val- 
ley.  289. 

Harrington.  Jonathan,  Caleb,  and  Abijah,  Notice  at,  553,  554. 

Harrison,  Robert  H.,  succeeds  Joseph  Reed  as  Secretary  to 
Washhigton,  567. 

Hartford,  Convention  at,  in  1779,  321.  432 ;  First  Settiement 
of— Organized  as  one  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
hi  1643. 433 ;  Incidents  of.  434.  435. 

Hartley.  Colonel,  atWvomln^.  3G3. 

Harvard,  Reverend  John,  en£>ws  Universi^  bearing  his  own 
Name  in  1638,  555. 

Haynes,  John,  first  Governor  of  Connecticut,  433. 

Head-quarters  of  Revolutionary  Officers  at  Bemis's  Heights  In 
1777,  45;  Of  Officers  of  Northern  Army  at  Albany.  304;  Of 
Washington  at  Morristown,  306,  309,  310;  At  New  Windsor, 
on  the  Hudson,  313 ;  At  White  Plains  bi  1778,  331 ;  At  Fred- 
ericksburgh— Middlebrook.  332;  Of  Steuben  at  Middlebrook 
fa  1779.  Zaa ;  Of  Colonel  Butier  at  Wintermoof  s  Fort  in  1778, 
353 ;  Of  Agnew  and  Erskine  on  Expedition  to  Danbury  in 
1777,  403 ;  Of  Putnam  at  Reading  in  1779,  411 ;  Of  Tryon  at 
Fairfield,  427;  At  Cambridge  in  1775.  555.  556. 

Heath,  (Seneral,  fa  Command  of  Hudson  Highlands  fa  1777. 
307;  Receives  his  Appointment  fa  1775,  516;  At  Battie  of 
Bunker  Hill,  566. 

Hendrick,  Mohawk  Sachem.  Notice  of— Anecdote  of;  106;  His 
Eloquence.  107 ;  Rebuke  to  (Jovemor  Delancy,  109. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Eloquence  and  Revolutions  of;  agafast  Stamp 

.    Act  in  1765,  466. 

Henrv,  Judge.  Notice  of— In  Expedition  to  Canada  in  1775. 198. 

Herkimer,  Abraham  and  George,  appofated  to  shoot  Brant's 
Attendants,  238. 

Herkimer,  General,  sent  to  Oghkwagar— Interview  with  Brant, 
238;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  245;  Wounded,  246;  Resi- 
dence of— His  Grave,  ^',  Incidents  of  his  Death,  261. 

Herrick,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  397. 

Hessians,  Origin  of  Nsme  of— At  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  Ludi- 
crous Appearance  of;  after  the  Surrender  of  Saratoga— Ad- 
vent fato  Cambridge— Kindness  of  the  People  toward,  82 ; 
Encamjiment  of,  near  Benninoton  in  1777, 396. 

Hewett,  Captain,  at  Wyoming.  3S3. 

Hewes,  George  R.  T..  Member  of  "Boston  Tea  Party"— Hla 
Character— Patriotism— Death,  509. 

Hill,  George,  Quotation  from,  485. 

Hill,  Thomas.  Notice  of;  554. 

Hillhouse,  Captain,  at  Battie  of  Milford  mH.  423. 

Hillhouse,  Honorable  James,  planta  Elms  at  New  Haven,  428. 

Hillsborough.  Earl  ot,  circular  Ldtter  to  Colonies,  464. 

Hbtorians,  Local,  of  Central  New  York,  292. 

Historical  Socle^  of  Connecticut,  Relics  in  Collection  of,  437, 
438,  439 ;  Of  Afassachusetts,  Rblics  in  Collection  ot  562. 

History,  early,  of  America,  15;  Testimony  ot  relative  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  55;  Of  Skenesborougfa  or  Whitehall.  137;  Of 
Montreal.  178 ;  Of  Quebec,  183, 184 ;  Of  Syracuse,  229 ;  True 
Aim  of.  248 ;  Of  Cierman  Flats,  253 ;  Of  Tryon  County,  292 
Of  Albany,  301;  Of  Wyoming.  340;  Of  Hfagston,  385,  386 
Of  tiie  Huguenots,  386 ;  Of  Salem,  416 ;  Of  New  Haven.  418 
Of  Puritans,  440 ;  Of  Boston,  445 ;  Of  Quakers,  450 ;  Of  Cam- 
bridge, 555. 

Hobar^  John  Sloss,  one  of  the  first  Judges  of  New  York  Su> 
preme  Court  in  1777,  387. 

Holcomb,  Luther,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

Holdemess,  Lord,  Notice  ot  302. 

Hollenback,  Mr..  Notice  ot  360. 

Hompasch.  Baron,  Daughter  of,  elopes  to  America  with  Boling- 
broke,  329. 

Honejrwood,  Quotation  from,  485. 

Hooker,  Reverend  Thomas,  Notice  ot  433. 

Hoosick  Falls,  Description  ot  39L 

House,  Reidesel,  at  Saratoga,  89;  Block,  Fort  PUdn,  262;  But* 
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ler,  te  Mdhawk  VaBev.  966;  Sir  Jofan  Xobmon  (HaR),  99B; 
Kane,  893 ;  Maacioa  of  General  Bchojler.  Albany,  304 ;  Waah- 
iBgum  Md  Schayler'te  Head-4iiiarten.  MorrMoWb,  315;  !&• 
tewi.  393:  Old  Tavern,  Elizabetfaport  328 ;  Liberty  Hali— 
EUzabethtowii  Point,  3S9 ;  Btevben's  Head-qtiarU»ra,  Middle- 
brook. 333;  Wtntermoot^  Port,  351;  Red,  37S;  Van  Kleek, 
l*oa«kkee]Mle.  383;  Livingston,  near  Poughkeepaie.  385; 
CoMtitation,  Klngatoa,  New  York,  387;  Yeoman,  388;  PQt- 
•am's  Head-^anera,  Re*diBg,  CoeneOleat,  411 ;  Bockler, 
Monralk,  416, 498 ;  Reaidence  of  Arnold  in  New  Haven.  4S1 ; 
nm  Meedng.  tai  Coaaeetlcut,  433 ;  Webb,  Wethenfield,  496 ; 
Province,  BoatoA,  474 ;  FanenU  HaR.  Boaton,  479 ;  Old  South 

Ne(!tiB|,  Boataa,  deacribed,  490;   Hancock,  Boaton,  507; 

Clark.  Lezlngtoa,  MaaaaclniaeCta,  533, 553 ;  Barrett,  Concord, 

MtM>fh«a<!ltii,  586 ;  V^aahington'a  Uead-qaartera,  Ccnabridge, 

555.  Reideael.  CmmbridgeTdS?. 
nsva,  lionl  Viaooimt  George,  ExpeditioQ  of,  Wider  Abeiciuui- 

bfe,  112;  Bravery  of;  at  Tieonderon,  118;  Hia  Death— Bio- 

gnphleal  Sketch  ot  119. 
Bove.  Adnural,  Return  of  Fleet  eC  from  Nevroort  to  New  York 

fa  1778,  332;  Arrivea  off  Sandy  Hook  in  1776,  386. 
Howe.  General  Robert,  ordered  to  Pompton  by  Waafaington  to 

qoefl  BebelHoa  in  IWl.  314. 
Bowe.  General  Blr  WUUani,  DnplicMy  ot,  cooeeming  the  Troopa 

•f  Bnrgoyne,  89 ;  Sent  wttii  hia  Brotter  Richard  on  Commla- 

flon  to  Anerftean  Congreae  fai  1777— TheAr  Proclamation,  306 ; 

Rts  oat  Ezpedltloo  to  Danbnry,  409;  Arrival  of;  at  Boaton 

in  1775,  afber  Bafltie  of  Lexingtoo,  537 ;  In  Command  oC  Battle 

•f  Baker  HiH  541 ;  Hia  Eataem  of  Dr.  Warren,  548;  Left  hi 

Command  of  Boaton  on  recallinc  of  Gage,  573 ;  laauea  Proc- 

lamadoni  exciting  Indignation  of  Waahlngtoo,  574. 
flabbardton.  fnl  SetOement  o^Battle-grotiiid  of;  144 ;  Batde- 

fidd  oC  deacribed,  146. 

,  Colonel,  M  otioe  oC  878. 

if,  Bxeeotion  oC  384. 
:  River, 'Sieam-boaCa  of,  35;  Diflontty  in  croaaing,  In 

1777,  41. 
Hadaon,  Hendrick,  ezplocea  North  River  hi  1909,  300. 
Haaneneta.  Colony  of.  dettroyed  by  Bpaniarda,  in  Florkk,  in 

i3h  32 ;  Hiatory  of;  386 ;  Gravea  of,  at  Ringaton,  New  York, 

381. 
BnB,'lCa)0r,  at  BalOe  of  BemiaTa  Heights,  50;  Biographical 

Sketch  oC  55. 
Hantington.  Cokmei.  In  ExpedMon  to  Danbnty.  403. 
HampluvTa,  Colonel  DavM,  Qnotatlon  fh>m,  4V7, 428 ;  Soldier- 

Met  of  tike  Revolation,  496, 431 ;  Biographieal  Sketch  of— HIa 

konuraent,  429. 
Hard.  Nathaniel,  copper-plate  Engraver,  Nctice  of;  317. 
Hatehinaon,  Thomna,  biograpbical  Sketch  of— Hia  Hovae  at- 

tKked.  407 ;  HIa  other  Pro|kerty  attacked  in  Boaton  in  1765, 

488;  appohited  Governor  of  Maaaadniaetta  hi  1771,  493. 


_  .  Pngrim.  Inflnx  of.  In  1634.  448. 
1  of  Sir  John  Johnaon  into  Schoharie  Coontiyin  1780— 
AaMk  on  Sehobarle  Forta— Boldneaa  of  Mnrc^y,  270;  John- 
•on'a  ICarefa  to  Fort  Hmntor-Deatmction  of  Property,  960. 
iBcnnian  of  Sir  John  Johnaon  with  Indiana  and  Toriea  into 
Mohawk  Tidley  In  1780,  288;  Captvrea  8ammona*8  FaoalFf— 
Dertroya  their  DweUIng— Cnaeltiea  and  Crimea  of  Invadera 
—Reemry  of  hidden  Phite— Retreat  to  Canada,  280. 
KmtonofRoaai 


I  and  Butler  faito  Mohawk  Valley  hi  1781— Ac- 
lion  of  Waiatfr— BatOe  at  Johnstown— Adventurea  of  Sam- 
moM.  29t ;  Retreat  of  Britiah— Flight  on  West  Canada  Creek 
— Ur«th  of  Walter  fantler— Laat  Battle  ndhr  the  Mohawk, 

hdapaodenee  fii  United  States  acknowledged  by  France  hi 
1778,87. 

Independenta  or  Separatiala,  441. 

InAnna.  American- Azteea,  16 ;  Bahama,  25 ;  Origin  and  Name 
«C  96?  M  Battle  of  StUlwator.  50 :  Hendrtek.  the  Mohawk  Sa- 
chaaa,  Aeeoont  of— Anecdote  of;  106 ;  Eloquence  of;  107;  Six 
Vationa,  deacribed.  100;  In  Aaaboah,  near  Fort  Ann,  140 ;  Mo- 
fang  reaonea  Potnsin  from,  141 1  War— Feast  of;  on  Booqnet 
Rfver.  159;  Interview  of.  with  Bargoyne  at  Bouquet  River— 
flpeeeli  of  «n  Iroquoia,  160 ;  Jealousy  of.  near  Montreal  in  176^ 
178 :  Norridflewock  or  Abenakea,  191 ;  Natanis  and  SabatIa,  join 
AraoU'a  ExpedMon  to  Canada,  104 ;  MaaMere  of  Sherburne's 
Corpa.  near  Oedar  Rnplda  Canghnawagaa— The  seven  Na- 
llana  of  Canndn-Brant,  908 ;  Sc  Regis  Village,  210 ;  Five  Na- 
laena  of  New  York  attacked  by  Frontetiae  in  1696.  216;  War 
PcMt,  nnder  Brant,  at  Oswego  in  1777,  219 ;  Capture  at  Fort 
Niagsrain  1790. 92S;  Onoodagaa— Hostility  toward  Dnpuvs, 
■ear  Syracnae,  929;  Maaaacre  French  and  Spanish,  near  Oa- 
»cco,  m  1«9,  230;  Conndla  oC  ta  Mohawk  Valley,  234;  In 
Valley  of  Charlotte  River,  237;  Connett  of  Six  Nations  at 
Oiwego  to  form  Alliance  agafaisC  Boatonkns— Seduced  by 
Promtees  of  Rewahia  by  Guy  Johnson— Their  Coaleaoenoe, 
At  Sfege  of  Fort  Sefaoyter,  940 ;  Amuaement  of;  25B ; 
alonofOi "     •  "      


f  Oneidaafaito  Unadilla  Settiement— Five  Natlona, 

Division  of,  aecording  to  Colden,  256;  Caughnawagaa  and 
other  Tribe*  tfireatw  Doatmctlon  of  all  the  Settlements  hi 
Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valtoya  hi  1778-Oneldas  and  Tua- 
fnrm  ■eotnU.Falthfnl  to  tfaeh-  Pled«»-^Fhlelity  of  White 
Bym,  964;  Couaefl  ct,  at  Johnstown— Disposition  of  dUTer- 
ant  Naiiona,  985;  T^tmhagy  of  Great  Tree,  967;  Onondagaa. 
£xpedilioa  ■gainitl  to  177^  970;  CottcU'of  Sbc  Natioaa  hi 


Genesee  Valley,  1769, 976 ;  Of  Geneaee  Valley— Com  Planter. 
Votfce  of^Address  to  Prnsident  at  Philadelphia— An  early 
Teinperance  Lecturer,  277 ;  Attack  on  Schoharie  SetUements 
in  1780— Rendezvous,  279 ;  Colooel  Lewis  Atyatarooghta,  an 
Oneida  Warrior,  at  Battle  of  Klock'a  Field.  2BI ;  Method  of 
Scalpinff.  993;  Plunder  and  Bum  Curnrtown,  294;  Scalp 
Mary  lulter.  295 ;  Skirmish  with  CeptaJn  Woodworth  nt  Ger- 
man Flats,  296 ;  Six  Nations,  Convention  of,  at  Albany,  hi 
1754.  303;  Council  of,  at  Easton.  Pennsylvania,  hi  1758— 
Teedyuacung,  Biploniatist,  at  Easton.  Pennsylvania,  336; 
Anecdote  of  Old  Indian  at  Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania.  338; 

Ear^TribeaofWyomln-"-"—  m„»,^  ^r  Q..r.  1...1 r 

Count  Zinzendorf— Attei 
between  Shawnees  and  1 
Speech  of  Messenger  Jot 
Brant  not  engaged  in  Invi 
maaaacre  andeapture  Wl 
ains  by  Crygier,  386  •  Sk 
and  Flight  of,  at  Battle  ol 
and  other  Connecticut  lo 
near  Fairfield,  in  1637,  i 
Attack  on  Pilgrima  hi  1( 
urea  adopted  by  Congrest 

Inglia,  Reverend  Charlea,  ¥ 
Cipher,  320. 

Inman  Family,  atBkttle  of  Wyoming,  366. 

Irishmen,  enlistment  of,  In  American  Army  in  1:775,  565. 

Isabella  of  Caadle  and  Leon,  biographieal  Sketch  o^  22;  Aidfe 
Columbus,  23. 

Islands,  Thousand,  in  River  St  Lawrence,  214 ;  In  Boston  Bsf • 
bor.  Skirmishes  at,  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537. 

Isle  Anx  Noix,  propoaed  attack  of  British  on  French,  159;  Ford* 
fied,  162;  Historic  Associations  o(  167. 

Jackson,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 :  At  Battle  of  Spring- 
field, 324. 

Jarvia,  Stephen,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury,  409. 

Jay.  John,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  383 ;  Advo- 
cate of  Coostttution — Wounded  by  Stone  m  Doctor's  MoB, 
New  York.  384;  Chairman  of  Committee  ibr  draughtfqg  and 
reporting  State  Constitation  In  1778, 386 ;  First  Cluef  Justice 
of^teto  of  New  York,  387. 

Jeffriaa,  Dr.,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  544. 

Jenner,  biographical  Sketch  of,  307. 

Johnson,  Bv  John,  strengthens  Johnson  Hatl  by  Scotch  High- 
landers, 936;  Perfidy  oi,  toward  Schuyler  —  Flight  from 
CaughnawaflA,  236 ;  In  Command  of  Indians  at  Oswego,  241 ; 
At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  945;  Recruits  Tory  Reftigees  on 
St  Lawrence,  264 ;  In  Western  New  York.  ^4 ;  Incurfifon 
of.  Into  Schoharie  Country— Attack  on  Schoharie  Fmts,  2^^ ; 
March  of,  to  Fort  Hunter,  280;  Flfght  toward  Onondaga 
Lako— Escape  to  Canada  by  Oswego,  982;  Fllaht  townril 
Canada— Invasion  of  Mohawk  Valley  In  1780.  288 ;  Retreah 
from  Johnstown— Recovers  buried  Plate,  and  conveys  it  to 
Montreal,  289;  Flight  to  Canada.  290. 

Johnson,  Lng  of  Sfr  John,  conveyed  to  Albany  and  kept  as 

Johnaon,  Sir  WUHam,  Anecdote  of.  and  Mohawk  Sachem,  106; 
Attack  on  his  Camp  in  1755, 108;  Captures  French  and  lo 
diana  at  Fort  Nfaigara  hi  1759, 925;  BtograpliicAl  Sketch  of- 
Seat  of— Dark  Deeds  of;  hi  Mohawk  Valley  ~  Effect  of  hiq. 
Movements  on  People— Formatloik  Of  ParOes,  932 ;  Indian 
Diploma— Amusements— Death,  288. 

Johnaon.  Guy,  Reaidence  of;  in  Mohawk  Valley,  834;  Sum- 
mona  Grand  Council  of  Six  Natlona  at  Osweefo,  239. 

Johnaon,  Captahi  Edward,  quaint  SayfaigB  of;  448. 

Johnson  Greens,  236,  241,  244,  246. 

Johnson,  lliomaa,  nomhutea  Waahtagton  for  Commimder-in- 
chief,  563. 

Johnatone,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Johnstone  Settlement,  937. 

Johnstown.  Battle  oC  hi  1781,  990. 

Jonea,  Mi^r,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  54. 

Jonea,  Lieutenant  David,  retirement  to  Oanoda  ta  aonsequence 
of  Murder  of  Jane  M'Crea,  100. 

Junius,  Letters  of— Joint  Authorship  attributed  to  Colooel 
Barr6,  Marquii  of  Landadowne,  and  Counselor  Dhnnhig,  463. 

Kalm's  Desertptinn  of  Albany  ta  1740, 30L 

Keen,  John,  Notiee  of.  320. 

Keats,  Quotation  fK>m,  44. 

Kimble's  Mountata,  306. 

Kine-pox.  Discovery  of,  by  Jenner— Introdoction  of,  by  Lady 
Montague,  hi  1791,  307. 

Kingston.  New  York,  Place  of  holdhig  LegUatare  ta  1777. 3Sa 
383;  Description  and  eariy  Hiatory  of,  385 ;  Indian  IVoubles 
—Asylum  fbr  Huguenots,  386 ;  Place  of  holding  Convention 
of  Representatives  of  Stete  of  New  York,  and  of  drauahtteg 
and  reporting  Oonatitotkm  of  State  ta  1777.387 ;  Burning  of, 
388 ;  Seene  of  ExectttioH  of  Tories  In  Revotatien,  389 ;  Scen- 
ery near— Birtii-place  of  Vanderlvn  the  Patater,  390. 

Ktagaton,  Lieutenant,  at  Ratde  of  Bemis^  Helghta,  50. 

Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  Notice  oC  214. 

Kinniaon,  David«  only  Survivor  of  Boston  Tea  Party,  490;  Life 
and  Adventures  of,  500 ;  Speech  at  Free  Soil  Meatfogin  1848. 
501. 

Khrke,  Tide-waiter— Confinement  ta  Sloop  Liberty.  478 
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Kirkland.  Samuel  biographical  Sketch  ot  834. 

Klock,  Colooel  Jacob,  at  Siese  of  Fort  Schuyler,  345 ;  Deacent 

of  Son  uC  upon  Pulntiiie,  *JSd. 
Knapp,  Benjamin.  Notice  of,  403. 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Quotation  from,  533. 
Knowlton,  Captain  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  539. 
Knox,  General  Henry.  Uead-quartera  oC,  near  Middlebro<^ 

with  Wa«hington,  in  1778. 333;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  545. 
Knyphauaen.  General  Baron,  biographical  Sketch  of;  321  -,  In- 

vation  of  EUzabethtown  and  Springfield,  322. 
Koaciuako,  biographical  Sketch  of,  48. 

Labrador,  Diacovery  of,  by  Cabot,  27. 

La  Payette.  Marouia  De.  accoropaniea  CommiasioDer  Duane  to 
Indian  Council  at  Johnatown  in  1778— Mana  Forts  of  Scho- 
harie Creek.  265 ;  Escorted  by  ReTolutionarT  Dragoons  in 
1835, 413 :  At  Laying  of  Comer  Stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, 559. 

Lake  George.  Diacovery  and  Deacriptioo  of;  106 ;  Scene  of 
Massacre  in  1757. 110. 

Lake.  Silver-bottomed,  fabled,  near  Syracuae,  330. 

Lamb,  Colonel  John,  Notice  ot  459. 

Landa,  Granta  of;  extending  to  Pacific,  123,  343,  399 ;  New 
Hampahire  Granu  declared  Free  and  Independent  in  1777, 

Langdon.  Goremor  John,  biographical  Sketch  of;  393. 

Langdon,  Dr.,  Notice  of,  4S0. 

Langdon,  President,  Notice  oC  539 ;  Reads  Declaration  of  Con- 
gress before  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  569. 

Latimer,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Lawa,  peculiar,  in  Connecticut.  433. 

League  and  Covenant  entered  into  by  Masaachuaetts  Aaserably 
in  1774,  510. 

Leamington,  Reverend  Mr^  Tory,  left  Norwalk  with  Tryon, 

Learned.  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49 ;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler,  250. 

Lee,  Ann,  Founder  of  Shaking  Quakers  in  America— Biograph- 
Val  Sketch  of,  383. 

Lee,  Dr.  Arthur,  biographical  Sketch  of;  85 ;  Card  oi  531. 

Lee,  Major  General  Henry,  at  Buttle  of  Springfield,  333 ;  Ac- 
companies Washington  to  Cambridge,  564. 

Lee,  Richard  Henrr,  appointed  on  Committee  to  draught  In- 
structions for  and  Commission  of  Washington,  563. 

Legends  of  Indian  Maiden,  of  Bear  Tribe,  at  Little  Falls,  358. 

Legislature,  New  York,  Held  at  Kingston  and  Ponghkeepsle  in 

LesUe.  Captain  WilUam.  Notice  of,  333. 

Letters  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  87;  Of  Junius, 
463 ;  Of  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  476:  Of  Marque  and  Reprisal 
iasued  by  Provinciah  Congress  of  Massachuaetts,  576;  Of 
Washington  to  female  Slave,  PhUlis,556;  Of  Reverend  Will- 
iam Emerson,  describing  Washington's  Camp,  567. 

Levi,  M.,  Attempts  to  recapture  Quebec,  189. 

Lexington,  Skirmish  at,  in  1775,  190;  Topography  of,  553; 
Monument— Clark  Houae  and  its  Assoaapona,  553;  Inci- 
dents of  BatUe.  554. 

Liberty,  Sons  of.  Origin  of  Name,  463 ;  Placea  of  Meeting  in 
Boston,  478.  479 ;  American  Cradles  of.  440.  479 ;  Daughters 
of,  in  Boston,  Meeting  of;  in  1769,  482 ;  MaasachusetU  Song 
of,  487. 

Liberty  Hall  near  Elizabeihtown,  389. 

Lincoln,  Beniamin.  appointed  Secretary  of  Provincial  Congreaa 
at  Concord  in  1774,  516. 

Lhicobi,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemia's  Heights,  50,  56 ;  At  Dia- 
mond laland  and  Ticonderoga,  114  ;  At  Manchester  in  1777, 
394. 

Linzee,  Captain,  of  British  Sloop  of  War  Falcon,  reptilsed  by 
Captahi  Manly,  570. 

Lipe,  Johannea,  House  ot,  363. 

Little.  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Springfidd,  383. 

Little  FalJa,  described.  353,  257;  Rocks  at.  present  Appearanoe 
of— Cyclopean  Architecture,  357 ;  Attack  on,  by  Indians  in 
1780,  m 

Livingston,  Henry  A.,  Notice  of.  385. 

Uvhigstoo,  Colonel  Henry,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 :  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler,  350. 

Livingston,  Governor  William,  former  Reaidence  of;  near  Eliz- 
abethtown — Notice  of— Property  purchased  bv  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  329 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— Spirit  of  his  Daughtera, 
330 ;  Writea  against  Episcopacy  in  America,  460. 

Livingston,  Jamea,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Livingston.  Philip,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congreaa,  383. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Advocate  of  Federal  Constitution,  384 ; 
First  Chancelor  of  Statn  of  New  York,  387. 

Lockwood,  Lambert,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  46a 

Longfellow,  QuoUtion  IVom,  555. 

London,  Lord,  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  British  Forces 
in  North  America  in  1757— Anecdote  of.  related  by  Franklin, 
110. 

Louis  XVU  Letter  of;  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  Co-opera, 
tinn  in  American  Cauae.  87. 

Loulsburgh,  Siege  and  Capture  of,  in  1758,  120. 

Lovelace.  Thomas,  Capture  and  Execution  ot  98. 

Low.  Isaac,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  383. 

Luther,  Hymn  oC  899. 


Luzerne,  Gheralier  De,  arrives  from  France,  311 ;  Named  afler. 

374. 
Lyman,  General,  at  Battle  of  Lake  George,  109. 

Magellan  reaches  Pacific  Ocean,  16. 

Mabew,  Reverend  Jonathan.  Sermon  ot  againat  Stamp  Act, 
467.  ^^ 

Mallory,  Edward,  Notice  of;  365. 

Manifesto,  pompoua,  of  Sl  Leger  on  Arrival  at  Fort  Schuyler 
in  1777,  343. 

Manly,  Captain,  bravely  captures  three  British  Vessels  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  569;  Conflict  with  Sloop  of  War  Falcon.  57a 

Manor.  Livingston— Burning  of  Houses  at,  in  1777,  388 ;  Of 
Rensselaer  or  Renaselnerwyck,  390. 

Manufactures,  American  domestic,  at  Newport  before  Revola- 
tion,  470. 

Marriaffe,  romantic,  at  Niagara  Falls,  838  i  Of  Mint  Master's 
Dau^ter— Curious  Account  of;  449. 

Marshall.  Captain.  Death  of,  478. 

"  Maaaachuaettensis,"  Signature  of  Tory  Writer,  513. 

Massachusetts,  eariy  Patriotism  of,  304;  Old  Map  of  Bay  ot. 
446 ;  Circular  Letter  ot  to  all  the  Coloniea,  477 ;  Asspmblr, 
Proceedings  of.  on  account  of  Port  BUI  in  1774,  506.  509; 
Gage  attempts  to  Dissolve  Assembly — Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  oT  AaaemUy.  510 ;  Last  Adjournment  of  Massn- 
chusetts  Assembly  under  Royalnr,  511 ;  Prepares  for  War  on 
Eve  of  Revolution,  513;  Assembly  resolve  themselves  into 
Provincial  Congreaa — Organize  at  Concord.  515;  NilitMrj 
first  organized  by  Ward  and  Pomeroy,  516;  Provincial  C'on- 
sress  orders  Purchase  of  Ammunition  and  Storea  in  1775— 
Alarmist  Companies  formed  by  Citizens— British  Troops  Ar- 
rive. 521 ;  Unity  of  People  after  Battle  of  Lexington— Pro- 
vincial Congress  summoned  at  Watcrtown,  531 ;  Benevo 
lence  of  Provincial  Congress,  536 ;  Relics  in  Collection  of. 
Historical  Society,  563. 573 ;  Organizea  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  under  original  Charter  in  1775,  568 ;  Provincial  Con 
greas  passes  Law  prohibiting  Waste  of  Powder  by  Sporting 
in  1775.  570;  Pays  Franklin  Money  due  for  Services  aa  Co 
lonial  Agent  in  England,  575. 

Massachuaetts  Spr.  515. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Tomb  ot  561 ;  Letter  and  Autograph  ot  562 

Mather,  Dr.  Samuel,  Tomb  of— Library  ot  burned  by  Britisk 
at  Charlestown  in  1775.  561. 

Mather.  Increaae,  Tomb  ot  561 ;  Portrait  ot  56S. 

Mather,  Reverend  Moses,  Notice  ot  414. 

Mathewa,  General,  dispatched  to  EUzabethtown  Point  in  1780^ 
323. 

Mathewa.  Mrs.,  Notice  ot  333. 

Maxwell.  General,  in  Sullivan's  Expedition.  374. 

May  Flower,  Emigrants  in — First  Birth  among— Copy  of  Com- 
pact signed  and  entered  into  previous  to  Landing,  437;  Fac 
simile  of  Handwriting  of  Pilgrims.  438;  Described  as  Cradle 
of  American  Liberty,  440;  Arrival  at  Cape  Cod  Bay,  443. 

M'Crea,  Jane,  Murder  ot  48,  96 ;  Biographical  Sketch  ot  97 ; 
Account  of— Death  ot  99 ;  Reinterment  and  Grave  ot  lOL 

M'Donald,  Captain,  in  Western  New  York.  274. 

M'Donald,  Colonel  John,  Monument  ot  326. 

M'Donald,  Donald,  attempts  to  bum  Shell's  Blockhouse.  899. 

M'Kenn,  Captain  Robert,  sent  to  reconnoitre  Brant's  Encamp- 
ment at  Oghkwaga  in  1778 — Letter  to  Brant  from  Cherry 
Valley,  966 ;  Challenges  Brant.  870 ;  At  Battle  of  Klock'a 
Field,  281 ;  Ordered  to  Currytown,  394 ;  Death  ot  895. 

M'Kee,  Tory.  Notice  ot  264.  • 

M'Lellan.  Quototion  from.  19S^ 

M'Lellan.  Lieutenant,  in  Expedition  against  Otwegatchto  to 
1779.  371. 

M'Neil,  Mrs.,  abduction  ot  by  Indians,  98. 

M'Pherson  killed  at  Siege  of  Quebec,  201. 

Mead.  General,  Ebenezer.  Notice  ot  411. 

Meeker,  Timothy,  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  384;  Idea  of  Stand- 
ing Army,  335. 

Mellon.  Colooel.  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  343. 

Merchants,  Club  of  American,  suggest  Stamp  Act  In  1739,  461 ; 
Of  Boston  express  Willingness  to  pay  for  Tea  destroved. 
513 ;  London,  rebuked  by  George  111.  for  favoring  Ansertcan 
Cauae,  531. 

Mexico,  City  ot  founded,  16. 

Middlebrook,  Encampment  of  Amerlean  Army  at,  in  1778,  79 ; 
Howe's  Stratagem— Skirmishes— Encampment  of  seven  Bri- 
gades of  Aroencan  Army  at,  331 ;  Washington's  Army  at,  in 
177^338. 

Mifflin.  Thomaa,  appointed  by  WasUngtOB  Quarter  master  Gen- 
eral, 566. 

Milford.  Pennsylvania,  Notice  ot  38a 

Miller,  Quotation  from,  13a 

Miller,  Mary,  acalped  by  Indians,  39& 

Minor.  Charles,  Historian  of  Wroming— Quotation  Arom,  340 : 
Letter  to  Colonel  Stone  relative  to  Invasion  of  Wyoming,  350. 

MirallM,  M.  Juan  De,  accompaniea  Luzerne  from  France— 
Death  ot  311. 

Miasissippi  River  ascended  by  De  Soto  in  1549,  3L 

Mohawk  River,  DifficulQr  in  Croasing,  41. 

Mohawk  VaUey.  early  Hostilities  in,  331 :  Seeds  of  RebeUion 
implanted  by  Stamp  Act— Effect  of  political  Movements  upon 
People— Formation  of  Parties  IpadeatM  prior  to  Revolntiaa, 
833:  Violence  of  Loyalisti— Astt«U  upon  Bammoot- 4iMt- 
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tefttChtrry  VrnDtfy—Bunonia]  Hall  fortified  by  Coknael  John 
MhBKm,  833;  Attempted  Removal  of  Kirk\and— Hostile 
Moremeota  of  tbe  Jonnaona— Indian  CociticUa,  834 ;  Alarm 
of  People— CongreM  ordera  Schnyler  to  aeixe  Militairy  Storea, 
nS;  Diaarminc  of  Torte«  at  Johnaon  Hall—Perfldy  of  John- 
aoQ— FUcht,  296  ;  Repaira  at  Fort  Stanwix— Brant  at  Oghk- 
waga— HoatOe  Movementa — Expedidona  of  Herkimer  and 
Colonel  Harper,  237 ;  Couferenee  with  Brant— Fraokneaa— 
Harktaner'a  precautionary  Meaaurea— Haacfaty  Bearing  of 
Brnt,  83B;  Breakiiis  up  of  Council— Grand  Council  at  Oa- 
vcfo— aedoctkio  of  Indiana  -  Coaleacence  with  EngUah,  S39 ; 
doofoy  ProapeeCa  oC  in  1781,983;  Deacription  of;  S64 ;  Laat 
BaCde  of,  891. 

Motaag  raacnea  Putnam,  141. 

-tooay.  Continental— Form  of  Bill*— Devioea  and  Mottoea,  317 ; 
Plana  ior  Redemption— Counterfeita  of,  by  Toriea,  318 ;  De- 
pieeiation  of— Vahie  of,  in  ^Mcle,  319;  Paper,  Value  of,  in 
1778, 3S8. 

Money  first  coined  by  United  Statea— Fac  Simile  ol  318 ;  First 
eoiaed  in  New  England  fai  1658,  449;  First  Paper,  issued  In 
Kew  Endbnd  in  iSbO,  451 ;  Paper,  iaaued  by  Maaaachuaetts 

Money  Digging  at  Mount  Independence.  146;  At  Crown  Point, 

isa, 

Mottkkm,  General,  Landing  of,  near  Montmorenei,  185. 
rialand.  Notice  on  356. 


Montcalm,  Marquis  De,  Louia  Joaeph  De  St  Veran,  appoi 
Snoeeaaor  to  Dieakau  —  Attempt  to  capture  Fort  Wil 
Henry — Return  to  TVonderoaa,  110 ;  Second  Attack  on  Fort 
WiUiam  Henry— Surrender  of  Garrison — Perfidy  of  French 
andlndians.  Ill;  PositioQ  of  Army  at  Quebec,  185;  Death 
and  Burial-place  of-Biographieal  Sketch  o£  188 ;  Monument 
at,  905;  Approaches  Oswego  in  1756— Attack  on  the  Works, 
818;  VtdDffions— Courtesy,  819. 

MontBomery.  General  Richatrd.  captures  Fort  St  Jdm's— Death 
oC  168 ;  At  Battle  of  St.  John'a,  170 ;  March  upon  Montreal— 
Matiny  in  Camp,  181 ;  Approach  to  Cape  Dkunond— Attack 
upon  Britisb— Death  oC  196;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  900; 
Ittmb  o£  801. 

.  Battle  oC  166;  Falls  oC  described,  803. 
or.  Catharine,  biographical  Sketch  of— Captivity  with 
mmana— Accompanies  Delegales  of  Six  Nations  to  Phila- 
delphia. 3S7. 

Montreal,  first  Settiementa  of;  178 ;  Captured  by  EogUah  fai 
1760.179. 

,  CetoneL  Notice  of;  191. 
ot  of  Brock  and  M'DooaJd,  286 ;  Proposed,  in  Memory 
of  De  Witt  Clinton.  259 :  Caldwell's,  at  Elixabethtown,  396 ; 
Near  Troy,  in  Memory  of  Battle  of  Wyoming,  365;  Proposed 
ky  Congress  in  Memory  of  General  Wooster,  406;  Colonel 
DixwelTat  New  Haven.  490;  Major  Campbell,  near  MUford 
HiU.  483 ;  Colonel  David  Humpbreya  at  New  Haven,  429 ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  on  Breed's  HiU,  549;  At  Concord  in 
Mamery  of  the  SUia,  531. 56S,  553;  At  Lexington,  531,  553; 
At  DanTera.  531 ;  Bunker  HiU,  556. 

Mooers,  Benjamin,  Notice  oi,  165. 

Moore.  Major,  killed  M  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Mwariaai  Mlaaionnrins,  Notice  ot,  34a 

Morpn,  Colonel  Dsniel,  at  Battle  of  Bemia'a  Heigfata,  50;  Cen- 
aura  oC  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  €8 ;  Jofais  Camp  at  Cambridge, 
5i3L 

Hovfn.  John,  succeeds  Cknrch  as  Surgeon  to  Army  Hospital 
In  1775.568. 

Morgan.  James,  murders  Rereread  James  Caldwell,  387. 

MorM.  General  Lewis,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field.  881 ;  OMer- 
ea  to  Currytown,  894 ;  Death  of;  895. 

Monk,  George  P.,  Oaotation  from,  388, 4ea 

Msrria,  Robert.  Notice  oC  38L 

MorrM.  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  8iH water,  58. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Notice  o(— Fort  Nonsense— ^Head- 
of  Washington— Encampment  at,  in  1777,  306, 310 ; 
Washington.  3r 


I  by  Washington.  315. 
Mottoes  on  Continental  Money,  317 ;  At  Celebration  of  Pluck* 

emia  in  177&  334.  335;  On  Newapaper  Head.  508;  On  Pine 

Tree  Fbf .  570, 576. 
Maultoa,  Jlra^  extinguishes  flames  of  Concord  Courthouse, 

fired  by  British  in  1775, 586. 
Mamrt  Defianee,  Ascent  ot,  130;  View  from.  131. 
Meant  Independence.  Assent  and  Topography  of;  147. 
Mowitt  IJeolenant.  Descent  ot  upon  Cape  Ann  with  Britiah 

Brig  of  War— Sent  to  Portland  to  obtain  Supplies.  569. 
MamLrd.  Adjntaat,  killed  at  Batth}  of  Bunker  llill.  571, 
MonaoQ.  Dr.  Eneas,  Letter  of.  relative  to  Vaccination,  307; 

Senior,  Biographical  Sketch  oC  306 ;  Notice  of;  43a 
Mur^.  Tlmethy.  Wcfrapbical  Sketch  o&~Accouat  of  hia  kiU- 

Im  General  Firaser.  63:  Notice  of!  867;  Esc^)es  from  In- 

diaas  la  Western  New  York,  276;  Boldness  ot  at  Schoharie, 

Matinr  among  Washington's  Troo|M  in  New  Jersey.  318, 314 ; 
In  Regiment  of  Colonel  Van  Renaaelaer,  near  Hooaick  Four 
Comers,  in  1781,  relative  to  New  Hampabire  Granta — General 
Gaasevaort  directs  Colonels  Ystes,  van  Vechten,  snd  Van 
Bsossaiaer  to  queO  Diaturbance— Troops  raised  for  the  Exi- 
gency, 399 ;  End  of  Insurrection,  400. 

mn,  Un^  Notice  ol^Incidents  of  her  Life— Escape  of  her 
FMber  and  Brother  £rom  Indiana,  370. 


Narvaez's  Expedition  to  Florida  and  Mexico  in  1596— Perishes 
in  Storm  at  Sea.  30. 

Navy,  American  Colonial.  Boards  formed  in  1775,  569;  First 
Organixation  of,  in  1775,  575;  Code  of,  adopted — Augmenta* 
tion  of,  in  1776,  576. 

Naval  Battle  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1776.  163,  164 ;  Operadons 
against  Niagara,  under  Shirley,  in  1755,  817;  Expedition 
fitted  out  at  EUzabethtown  Point  In  1776.  328 ;  Operations 
of  British  on  Coast  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  569 ;  Man- 
ly'a  Engagement  off*  Cape  Ann  in  1775,  570. 

Neal,  John,  Quotation  from,  539. 

Newark.  Notice  of— Associations  of,  305. 

Newberry,  Capture  and  Execution  of,  273. 

New  Doriach  (Sharon  Springs),  Battle  of,  894. 

New  England  — Its  Associations,  433;  Origin  of  Name,  433; 
Bounda  and  Extent  of  original  Territory,  434 ;  People  of; 
aroused  to  Arms  in  1774,  514 :  Fisheries  ot  Bill  proposed  to 
destroy,  580 ;  Flag  ot  at  Bsttle  of  Bunker  HiU,  541 ;  Colonies 
sustain  and  perfect  their  civil  Govemm«it  during  the  Raro* 
lotion,  568. 

Newfoundland  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1498,  97. 

New  Haven,  Settlement  of— Eaat  Rock— Red  Rock,  418;  0^ 
ganic  Law  of  New  Haven  Colony— Regicides,  419 ;  Strenu- 
ously oppoaea  Proceedinga  of  Stamp  Act,  420 ;  Early  Patriots 
ot  481 ;  Landing  of  Trron'a  Troops  at,  in  1779,  482. 

Newport  blockaded  by  the  British  in  1780— French  Fleet  at, 
435 ;  Domestic  Manufactures  ot  prior  to  Revolution,  470. 

Newspaper  Preaa,  political  Importance  ot  during  Revolution, 
476,  485;  Devicea,  507.  506 ;  Poetry,  508. 

Newapapera,  American,  during  Revolution — Anderson's  Con- 
stitutional Gazette— Boston  Newa  Letter— Boston  Post.  513; 
Boston  Journal  of  tiie  Times,  480;  Boston  Gazette  and  Coun- 
try Journal,  513 ;  Easex  Gazette,  467 ;  Federalist,  384 ;  Maaaa- 
chuaetts Gazette  and  Beaton  Poat  Boy  and  Advertiaer,  513 ; 
Maaaachuaetts  Spy.  513,  515 ;  New  Englsnd  Ensigne,  449 ; 
New  York  Mercury,  460,  470;  Pennsylvania  Journal,  507; 
Rivington's  Political  Reaister,  459 ;  Royal  Gazette.  508. 

Newnaper,  English,  Lonoon  Chronicle,  Notice  ot  570. 

New  York,  State  ot  organized  at  firat  Seasion  of  Legialature  at 
Kinnton  in  1777— Election  for  Members  of  Legishitore  held 
in  aU  Counties  except  New  York,  Kings.  Queens,  and  Suf- 
folk-Names of  State  Ofllcers  elected.  387. 

Niagara  Falls,  Incidenta  and  Topography  ot  388 ;  River,  Events 
ot  in  War  of  1818.  886;  Suspension  Bridge,  888. 

Nichols,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  397. 

Nlemoewicz,  Count,  Notice  ot  329. 

Nixon,  General  John,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater.  51 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  ot  76;  wounded  at  Battie  of  Bunker  HiU,  545. 

North>men,  early  Voyagea  ot  to  North  America,  17. 

Norridgewock  Falla.  Notice  ot  191. 

North,  Lord  Frederick.  Earl  of  Guilford.  PoHcy  ot  relative  to 
Battie  of  Saratoga,  85 :  Biographical  Sketch  ot  483. 

Norwalk  deacribed,  413 ;  Deatroyed  bv  the  Britiah  in  1779, 
414. 

Oak,  Charter,  at  Hartford.  434. 

Oflkera,  Publk;,  Inaolence  ot  474 ;  Namea  ot  st  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker HUt  542;  American,  Salaries  ot  in  1775.  564;  General, 
under  Washington— Stations  ot  near  Boaton  In  1775.  566. 

Oaden,  Captain  Amos,  in  Wyomhug  VaUey— Attacked  by  Yan- 

Ogden,  Moses,  Grave  ot  386. 
Ogden,  New  Jersey  Tory,  Notice  ot  313. 
Ogden,  Natiian,  killed  by  Speddy.  346. 
Ogdenaburgh  attacked  by  ttie  Britiah  in  1818,  813. 
Ogfakwaga,  Indiana  at,  in  1777,  837. 
OHver,  Peter,  biographical  Sketch  ot  506. 
Oriakany,  Deacription  and  View  ot  Battie-ground,  945. 
Oabom,  Levi,  Founder  of  Oabornites,  405. 
Oswald,  Colonel,  Notice  ot  409. 

Oswegatchie,  Fort,  captured  by  the  Engliah  in  1760,  212 ;  Ex- 
pedition against,  under  M'Lellan  and  Hardenburgfa,  in  1779, 

Oswego,  Topography  ot  215, 217, 220, 221 ;  Attempt  to  csptore, 
by  Willett  in  1783— Attack  upon,  in  1814,  22a 

Otis,  Jamea.  Jun.,  patriotic  Efiforte  ot  459;  Liberality  ot  474 ; 
Boldneas  ot  477;  Abuse  ot  487;  Assaulted  by  Robinson- 
Recovers  Damages  by  Law.  486;  Biographical  Sketch  ot 
492 ;  Anecdote  of-KiHed  by  Lightning.  493. 

Paine,  Robert  T.,  conducts  Prosecution  of  Preston  for  Murder, 
492. 

Paine.  Thomss.  Quotation  from,  457. 

Pahner.  WUliam  P.,  Quotation  firom,  896. 

Paris.  Colonel  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  843. 

Parker,  Captain  Jonaa,  killed  at  Battle  of  Lexington,  585. 

Parker,  Capture  and  Execution  ot  In  Western  New  York  in 
1779,976. 

Parliament,  British,  Proceedings  ot  relative  to  Burgoyne,  84 ; 
Opposition  in  House  of  Commons  relative  to  Burgoyne'a  De- 
feat. 85 ;  Introducea  BUI  for  the  more  effectual  Provision  for 
the  Government  of  the  Province  €i  Quebec  in  1774,  156 ; 
Discuss  Right  of  Taxing  Americans,  461 ;  Passage  of  Stamp 
Act,  463 ;  Apathy  ot  after  Ita  Passage,  470 ;  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act,  478;  Proceedings  in,  on  Eve  of  Revolution,  517 ;  Warm 
Debates  in,  In  1775^519. 
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Patereon  at  Battto  of  Banker  BW.  945;  At  Battle  of  BemM 

HeighU.  49. 

Patriot*.  Atoertcan— So«DdiMe«  of  their  Priadplea— Not  lo  be 
bribed,  479;  BoUncM  of;  in  Boiton  in  1774.  510;  Secretly 
convey  Arms  atid  Ammunition  out  of  Boston  in  1775— De- 
tection and  Mizure  oC  on  Boaton  Neck,  528 :  Namea  of.  siafal 
and  womided  at  Battle  of  Lesdngton  and  Concord,  533. 

Patroon,  Kiilian  Van  ReOMelner,  :»l. 

Peek.  BeTerend  Dr^  Wife  of,  370. 

Penn.  Governor  Jolin,  entered  Protect  againat  the  boundary 
Sectiou  of  the  Canada  Bill  in  1774. 156;  Refuaal  o£,  to  treat 
with  Susquehanna  Company  in  1769,  345 ;  Calla  of,  to  Gen- 
eral Gage  for  Troopa  from  New  York  in  1769,  346. 

Penn,  Governor  Richard,  relbsea  to  negotiate  with  ConneeCt- 
cnt.  347. 

Pennsylvmia  appllea  to  Congreta  to  appoint  OommiMion  rala* 
tive  to  Dispute  in  Wyooaiog  in  L783— Appeal  unheedo4— Ap- 
|M>ints  three  Conmiasioners  to  rtpair  to  the  Valley,  371. 

Pennymltes,  ciril  ooouBOtion  with  Yaokeea  at  Wyomhig  Val- 
ley in  1770.  345.  346. 

Percival.  James  O^  Qaotationa  from,  99St,  531. 

PevcT,  Lord,  Anecdote  of;  while  marching  toward  LezingtoB, 

Petrie,  Dr.,  medical  Adviaer  of  General  Herktaner,  960. 

Philadelphia,  second  Continental  Congress  held  at,  in  1775, 135 ; 
Riot  at.  in  1779, 331. 

Phillips,  MtOor  Genera),  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  SO. 

PhilUa  (Wbeatley),  Female  Slave  and  Poet,  Letter  of  WsnUng- 
ton  to— Biocraphical  Sketch  of— Quotation  from,  656. 

Phk>ps.  Sir  WUUam,  attempta  to  besieae  Quebec  in  1789.  451. 

Plckerioe.  Colonel  Timothy,  biographical  Sketch  of,  374 ;  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1787— Repelsed 
by  Franklin,  375;  Escapes  to  Philadelphia— Returns  to  Wy. 
oming— Abducttoa  sad  Treatment,  376. 

Pleipont  Reverend  John,  Quotation  from,  447. 

Plgot,  General,  in  Command  nt  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  541. 

Pine  Robbera  <a  Band  of  Tories),  Notice  of;  33a 

Pitcaim  in  Expedition  to  Concord  in  1775. 533 :  Shot  by  Negr6 
Soldier— HbAKldow  pensioned  by  BritWh  Government,  U6. 

Pttt,  WiUiam,  Notice  ot  4S7 ;  Resigns  his  Ministry,  458 ;  Speech 
oC  hi  Parliament  in  1766.  471 ;  Marble  Stotue  of.  in  New  York 
City.  473:  Created  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1766.475;  Unexpected 
Appearance  in  Parttament  on  Eve  of  Revolution— Speech  cm 
American  aflhira— Conciliatory  Proposition,  518. 

Piatt,  Judge  Zephaniata,  Notice  oC  165. 

Pledge,  Form  ot  to  sustain  Continental  Congress  by  Patriots 
of  New  York  in  1775,  384. 

Pluckemin,  Notice  of— Washington's  Army  at,  In  1778^  39Q; 
Celebration  at,  in  1779. 334. 

PlonkPtt.  Colonel.  Expedition  to  Wyomhia  in  1775,  34a 

Plymouth.  Mmsachuaetts,  Landing  of  Pilgrims  at— Rock— Fhnst 
Sabbath  at,  443 ;  Founded  in  \&0,  444. 

Pokono  Monntaio,  Notice  oC  339. 

Pollard,  Asa,  killed  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  541. 

Pomeroy,  Seth.  appointed  Commander  of  Mas«achnsettB  Mili- 
tia, 516 ;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  549. 

Ponce  De  Leon,  Voyage  to  the  Bahamas  in  Search  of  4ie  Ikbled 
•*  Fountain  of  Teutti"  hi  1513— Reaches  Florida.  39;  Killed 
by  Indiana,  30. 

Poor,  Genera),  at  Battle  of  Bemla's  Heights,  49;  In  SulIiVBn's 
Expedition  to  Wyoming,  274. 

Port  Bill,  Boston,  adopted  and  paased  in  1774,  604. 

Poufl^ikeepsle.  Origin  of  Name— Meeting  of  Legislature  at;  hi 
1778— State  Convention  at  383. 

Powell,  Genera),  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Powder.  Scarcity  of,  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Private  Ves- 
sels sent  to  West  Indies  for  Supply,  570;  Seasonable  Supply 
of.  from  Africa,  07). 

Pownal,  Governor.  Notioe  of.  482;  Remarks  of.  concerning 
Spirit  of  American  Patriots,  483 ;  Statement  of;  in  Parliament, 

Pratt.  Chief  Justice  (afterward  Lord  Camden).  Poaition  of,  on 
Passage  of  Stanqp  Act,  473. 

Presoott.  Colonel  willitim.  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Hla  Brar- 
ery— Biographical  Sketch  of,  539;  Anecdote  ot  541. 

Prescott  Dr.  Samuel,  at  Battle  of  Lexington,  5S9. 

Presoott  General,  at  Battle  of  Montreal  in  1775— His  BmtaHty 
toward  Allen— Hanh  Treatment  to  American  Prisoners,  180; 
His  Flight  and  Capture,  181. 

Prescott  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  546. 

Prescott  William  H.,  Notice  of.  S39. 

Preston.  Captain,  tried  for  Murder  of  Attucks,  Gray,  and  Cald- 
well. 491. 

Preston.  Dr.,  Notice  of.  554. 

Press,  American  Newspaper,  S07.  50^  513.  515. 

Prideaux.  General,  at  Crown  Point  in  1758. 120. 

Prinflrle,  Captain.  Naval  Command  of,  on  Lake  Champlain  In 
1775,  162. 

Prisoncn'  Island,  Lake  Champlain,  Escape  of  Prisoners  from. 
117;  Prescotfs  Brutality  townrd,  180;  American  Prisonera 
at  Cedar  Rapids  released  by  General  Carleton,  209. 

Privateering  in  17T5,  329. 

Priratcers,  American,  formidable  to  British  in  1773,  509. 

Privy  CouncD.  a  Cabinet  of  tWrty-flve  Peers,  494. 

Protestant  Colony  in  Florida  destroyed  by  Spaniards  In  1564, 
33. 


Pravfalona,  Fresh,  Beatcllr  oC  ki  Brttkh  Amy  te  BoHoa  fai 
l77fl,57L  ^ 

Pttkski,  Coufit  at  Morristown  in  1780^  310. 

Pulpit  Curious,  at  German  Flats,  fiS4. 

Puritans,  Origin  of— Bishops  Hooper  and  Roger*— Henry  VIU. 
— ElitMbetb— Puritsn  Boldness^  440:  PosilfoB  of  EliMbelh— 
The  Separatlata—Persecutlona— Puritans  in  Parliament- 
James  L— Exile  of  Puritan  Minlsten,  441 ;  Chanuster  of  Puri- 
tan Pilgrims— Preparations  for  saiMng  to  America— Departure 
from  DelfUiaven— The  May  Flower,  448 ;  £xvloration  of  the 
American  Coaat-Attacked  by  Indiana  ■  First  Sabbath  in  New 
England— Landingof; on  Ptymenth  Rookln  1630. 443 ;  Found- 
ina  of  Plymouth— Destitution  and  Sickness— Death  of  Carver 
—Election  of  Bradford— Defiance  of  Indians,  444 1  Condition 
of  the  Cokmy— Further  Emigration  from  England— Wiaslow 
—Old  Colony  Seal— Standish— ^ttlement  of  Weymouth  in 
1633— Shawmut  445:  Setttemeut  of  Endicott  and  othera  at 
Salem— Arrival  of  Winthrop — Founding  of  Boston  in  1630— 
Program  of  free  Principles,  446;  The  Furitsn  Cliaracter— 
Whohcraft— Engli^  Law— Delusion,  and  its  Effects  in  New 
England,  447 ;  Religious  Chametar  of  tiie  Purltana— Mikinesa 
of  their  Laws— The  representative  System — Influx  of  Inoni- 
grants,  448 ;  Trade  of  the  Colooy— First  coined  Ma 
Marriage  of  Mint  Master's  Daughter— Conduct  of  i 
Quakers— Puniahment,  449. 

Putnam,  Garret  Notice  oC  388. 

Putnam.  Genera)  Israel  daring  Feats  of.  94. 96 ;  At  Tloonderogn 
hi  179a  118;  Near  Fort  Ann— PerilensSitaation  o^Captttre 
ol  by  French  and  Indiana.  140;  Homaaity  of  his  Cantor,  141 ; 
On  Lake  Champ)ai»— Attack  upon  French  and  Inmana  near 
Fort  Ann.  143;  Feat  o^  at  Fort  Oswrntchie.  318;  Connmla 
Cantonmenta  between  Princeton  and  Hie  Hudson  in  1777, 
307 ;  Head-Quartera  at  at  Reading,  Conneetiout  in  1779 — 
Speech  of— Encampment  tf  West  Greenwich  or  Horse-neck, 
411;  Once  a  Tavem<keeper— His  Sign— Letter  rehrtivie  tn 
License  of  PnbUc  Houses,  439 ;  At  Ba&  of  Bunker  HIU,  541, 
566 ;  Anecdote  of,  547. 

Putnam's  Hill,  Notice  Of,  413L 

Quakers,  Origin,  PeenBaritiea,  and  Sufleringa  of,  hi  Amerlen, 
45a 

Quebeo,  Blahop  of,  Carleton's  Attempt  to  aedncc— Conaistency 
of  the  Prelate.  158 ;  Eariy  Settlement  Growth,  and  Topog- 
raphy of.  19),  184 ;  Capitulation  of— Levi's  Attempt  to  recap- 
ture—His  Retreat  189;  Description  of,  304  ;  Historical  Lo- 
calitiea  at  305 :  Passage  of  Quebec  Act  hi  1774,  506 ;  Shows 
despotic  Tendency  of  parltamentaiy  Enactments  of  tkm 
Times.  506,  156.  157. 

Queen  Esther  (Catharine  Montour).  blograplUoa)  Sketch  of;  857. 

Quincy.  Josfadi.  defends  Captain  Preston,  493:  Speeeh  in  Boa- 
ton  in  1773.  497;  Mogrepbleal  Sketch  o^  496. 

Quo  Warranto  Writs  defined,  434. 

Rail-roads  of  Boston,  Nunsber  of  annual  Passengera  on,  560L 

Ralle.  Father,  Notice  of— KUIed  by  Indhms.  191. 

Ransom.  Caprtain,  in  Command  at  Wyoming  in  1776,  350 ;  At 
Skirmish  on  Millstone  River  in  1777,  351. 

Rations  of  Continental  Soldiers.  576. 

Raymond,  Nathaniel  Notfoe  of.  415. 

Read.  Colonel  John,  Notice  of;  411. 

Red  Jacket  at  Battle  of  Chemung— Despised  by  Brant  379. 

Red  River  descended  by  De  Soto,  31. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Secretary  to  Washington,  567. 

Refficides,  Torab-etooes  of,  at  New  Haven,  420. 

Relics  of  PQirrims — Chest  Pot  and  Key  from  May  FYower, 
437;  Chopping  knife  and  Chair.  436;  Governor  Carver'a 
Chair— Governor  Winslow's  Chair— Sword  of  Miles  Standish 
—Key  of  Port  Royal  Gate— King  Phllip^s  Samp  Pan,  668L 

Relics  of  Revolution— Halbert  47;  Tomahawks,  64;  Coins, 
SkaH.  108;  Washington's  Pouch  and  PufiTball  for  hair  pow- 
der, 166;  Earthen  Pipe  at  Oriskany,  946;  Silver  Spoon  pre- 
aentod  to  Mrs.  Ford.  314 ;  Carpet  at  Judge  Ford's,  Morria- 
town,  315;  Tavern,  and  Franklin  Stove  at  Clixabetbport, 
338 ;  Treaty  Ttable  at  Wyoming.  369;  Gravestone  of  Abra- 
ham De  Witt  at  Kingston,  389;  Drum,  Musket  Sword,  and 
Cap  fWmi  Bennington  in  Senate  Chamber  at  Boston.  395 ; 
Cannon-ball  lodged  in  Post  atRidgefleld,  411 ;  Buckly  House, 
Norwalk.  Connecticut  416;  Putnam's  Tavern  Sign  — Mrs. 
Washington's  Ottoman,  439;  Statue  of  William  Pitt  in  New 
York  City,  472;  Desk  of  Speaker  df  Massachusetts  Colonial 
Assembly,  Sfii;  Washington's  Origind  Comrnission  from 
Congress  at  Patent  Office  hi  Washington.  564 :  Franklin'a 
Pos^offlce  Book  at  General  Post  office  in  Washington,  568; 
Hand  bill  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  578. 

Reacindera  in  Massachusetts  AseemblT  in  1768,  477. 

Resolutions  of  Continental  Congress  tor  emission  of  Bills,  316^ 
317 ;  Urging  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  cease  Hostili- 
ties in  1775— Unheeded,  348 ;  Adopted  at  WUkesbarre  hi  1777, 
350;  To  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  Genera)  Wooster, 
406. 

Revenue  Laws,  enfbroement  of,  in  1763,  460. 

Revere,  Paul,  copper-plate  Engraver,  317 ;  Artistic  Devlcea  ol^ 
507 :  Sent  as  Messenger  to  Lexington  in  1775,  533. 

Revolution,  American.  Events  preceding,  349 ;  First  Step  to- 
ward Absolutism— Democratic  Colonies — Board  of  Trade-* 
Courts  of  Vice  Admiralty— Commercial  Rcstrictlona,  4S1; 
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Fhi»AetolOlHiiii«iiuM  ColoBfalCliiaM  toi%ht6f  Itom» 
ceitatkio— Right  ftcknowledged— Baniet  appointed  Cnlef 
MagMnte  of  MMMchMrtta,  4H:  Wisdom  of  Robert  Wel> 
poJB  Reatnining  Acts— loyalty  and  Pelriotfem  of  Coloniea 
—Heavy  Tohintary  Taxation,  495;  DeiigM  of  Bridab  Micila^ 
try— Earoeodltavee  ttf  Britiah  GoveiUment  on  Account  of 
icceaaiaa  of  Qeorge  IKh  459;  Death  of  George  IL 
to  Ibe  Heir— lafleeooe  of  Earl  of  Bute— Cool 
t  of  Pitt,  457?  Obaraeter  of  B«a— Still  Inlhieneea 
the  King— OiaeoateMa— EedgDatien  of  Pitt  496;  Secret 
I  aeak  to  Amertea— Writa  of  A8flstaDe»-Oppoa(tioo  of 
eoa— EpIeeopMy  daaigned  for  Amerioa*  490;  En- 
Mt  <»f  Aevonie  Lawa-*-KadgnatioB  of  Beta— Sac- 
I  by  GvetBTille— Oftpoaition  to  Eplacopacy,  460 ;  Stamp 
'  ""'  dit  to  tax  Amerieana  aaaerted— Poatpofke- 
1  r  Oppoiitioa  to  Taxation  by  the  Coloniea 
I  to  their  Agenta  Stamp  Aot  Introduoed  in  Par- 
BMBent— Adiuuatod  byTuwnaheud,  46B— Ban^a  Speech 
mbyUag  Townahand  Hia  Defniae  of  AneHcana—Efibet  of 
hit  Speech— Paaaage  of  Stamp  Act  4(0 ;  Excitement  in  Amer- 
ien— A  Coogreaa  pvopoaed— Ofrcnlar  Letter  of  Menacboaetta 
to  Colonial  Aaaembttea In  Anerlea,  464 ;  AaaembHng  of  C^on- 
^aentton  in  New  York— DeiBotion  of  Rngglea  and  Ogden— 
Adoyien  of  Deeiaradon  of  RJgfata— Petidoa  to  the  King,  and 
Memorial  to  both  Hooaea  of  ParUamenfr— Appolntmene  of 
Scamp  Maaterai  465 ;  FmUui'a  Advlee  to  iogertoll— Arrival 
etf  the  Slainpa— Pataiok  Henry*a  Reaohitiona^^nlbreak  in 
Boftoo— EfSgiea  hong  on  Liberty  Tree,  466 ;  Destruction  of 

Sraaa  Proper^— Atlaek  oo  HuteUnaoti'*  Hoaae— Destrac> 
I  of  Lib^ty  Tree,  467 ;  DeatmctlDa  of  flatokittaon'a  Prop- 
erty—Character  of  Riotera,  46B ;  Prooeedtnge  fa  Boston  rela* 
lire  to  Stamp  Act— OrcnTlle  and  Hvsko  burned  to  Efllgr  oo 
Liberty  Tree— Effect  of  Stamp  Act— Non4mportttton  Aaao- 
ilMiiai  formed,  469;  No>iaapoititfott  Agreementa^Rock- 
tagfaam  maBe  Prime  Bfinister— Apathy  in  Parliament— Do- 
meatic  ManofiMrtarea,  470 ;  Meeting  orParHament>-^)0Bcbea 
of  Pitt  and  Grvwvllle— Boldness  of  Pitt— Preposition  to  no- 
peal  9ounp  Act;  491;  Position  of  Loitl  Camden— Repeal  of 
Stamp  Act— Causes  of  Repeal — Rejoidnn  in  EnglaiMl  end 
Ameonca,  479;  Release  of  PrIsoiMva  ibr  Debt— Ere<Mon  of 
Pynotid  on  Boatoo  Common— Liberality  of  Hanootfkk  473 ; 
f  Ihmalj  of  Otta  and  others— New  Clause  in  Mutl^  Act— 
inaoleoce  of  Public  Ofloere,  474 ;  Pitt  created  Lord  CbuAara 
— Pictore  of  hia  CaMoet  by  Burke— Kew  Scheme  of  Taxation 
— CommiBsiOQers  of  Cuatooka,  475;  Fresh  Exeifemeni  In  the 
Ctokmiee— Increasing  hnportance  of  Wewapepers*^  Letters  of 
a  Penosylrania  Farmer,  476 ;  Honors  to  John  Dickinson — 
CSn||K  XiMtor  of  Maasaehnaetts  —  Beldnees  of  Otia  and 
SaHFAdamak  477;  TVeMment  of  a  Tide' waiter— Selsvre 
of  Stoop  *  Libertv"— Excitement  of  People— PubHc  lieetfag 
hi  Boston.  478 :  Attempted  Bribery  of  Patriots— Soundnea* 
of  tiieir  Principles— Proposed  Conrention  in  B<Mton.  479 ; 
Gavemor  Bernard's  Proclamation— Meeting  of  Cborention 
— ArrlTid  of  British  Troops  at  Boston — Origin  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  4M :  Landing  of  the  Troops— Imposing  Military  and 
Kaval  Dlaplirr— Bxa^)eratioD  of  ttie  People.  481 ;  Policy  Of 
Duke  of  Grafton — Speech  of  King,  and  Response — Propoied 
w  euectim  ut  of  a  Statute  at  Henry  VIII.,  482 ;  PdUct  of  Lord 
North- VTaminea  of  Colonel  Barr6— General  Gage  fn  Boston 
— Ko  Co-operatfoo— Dissolution  of  Assembles- Petition  for 
Remoral  of  Bernard,  483 ;  Bernard's  Departure  for  England 
— Elfect'of  non-importadon  Agreement— Hillsborourii^  ctr- 
eular  Letter.  484 ;  Secret  Workinn  of  (he  Spirit  of  Liberty 
^hrlef  Reriew- AltematiTe  of  the  Coloniea— Newspaper 
Pimi,  485:  BickerstafTs  Boston  Ahnanack— Explanation  of 
Ms  Frootiaplece  — Revival  of  Terms  "Whl^  and  "Toij,"  i 


486;  Abuse  of  Otis— Bfaasachusetts  Song  of  Liberty.  497 . 
Evasion  of  Doo-importatJon  Agreements — Tea  proscribed — 
Spirit  of  Women  and  Boya,  468;  Fracas  at  Lilly's  Door- 
Death  of  Boy  Snyder— Its  Effect  on  Public  MSnd— Pardon 
of  the  Murderer— Riot  to  Boston.  489;  Attack  of  Mob  on 
Soldlera— Discharge  of  bfusketry— Three  Citizens  killed 
— Tterrible  Excitement  490;  Delegation  of  Patriots  before 
Ae  Governor— BoMneM  of  aecond  Comrofttee— Removnl  of 
Troopa— Trial  of  Captain  Preston  for  Murder,  491 ;  Defense 
of  Skiers  by  Adams  and  Ooincy- Result  of  Trial— New 
Ministerial  PropoaitSon— EfRicts  on  Colonies,  492;  Boston 
Patriots— Hutchinson  made  Governor— Asserted  hidepcnd- 
eaee  of  the  Assemblies,  493 ;  Further  Agitation  In  Boston— 
Cousmitteea  of  Correspondence— Letters  of  Hutchinson  and 
fltfaera— Petition  for  tiieir  Removal,  494 ;  Franklin  summoned 
betore  Privy  Council  fn  England— Abused  by  Weddcrburne 
—Franklin's  Vow— New  Taxation  Scheme— Proposition  of 
Emit  India  Company,  495 :  IVa  Ships  sail  for  America— Prep- 
aratkMM  ibr  their  Keoeptfon  at  Boston— Treatment  of  Con- 
■ignces  Hand-bills  and  Placards  issued.  496;  Arrival  of  Tea 
8nipa— Monater  Meeting  in  Old  South— Speech  of  Ouincv, 
497 ;  BrcaMng  up  of  the  Meeting— Destruction  of  Tea  fn 
Boston  HarlHjr— Apathr  of  Government  Officials,  498 ;  East 
India  Company  the  onlV  Losers— Quiet  tn  Boston— Punish- 
BMDt  of  a  Smuggler— Names  of  Members  of  Tea  Party- 
Hie  only  Snrri^  o^  409 ;  Excitement  in  Parliament  In 
cooaeqaeDce  of  Boston  Tea  Riot  502:  Boston  Port  BID  pro- 
posed and  adopted— Debates  In  Parliament— Apparent  De- 
leetioa  of  Conway  and  BarrA— Burke  beans  his  series  of 
Ontkms  in  Civor  of  American  Liberty.  503;  Opposition  In 


ParUsnoent  to  Boston  Port  Bill— Its  Pasaage*  604 ;  Other  op- 

greaaive  Acts  of  Parllameut— Madness  of  Ministers— Warn- 
igs  of  Opposition  onheeded— Passage  of  Quebec  Act  506 ; 
Proceedings  in  Maaaaehusetts  on  account  of  Port  Bill— Re> 
Call  of  Hutchinson— Division  of  Sentiment  506 ;  Arrival  of 
General  Gsoe  in  Boston— Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider 
Port  Bin— Exdtoment  among  Bostonians— Newspaper  De- 
vices, 507 ;  Weakneaa  of  British  Ministry.  506 ;  Tragi-Come- 
dy.  -Fan  of  Britiah  Tyranny,  or  American  Liberty  friumph- 
ant"  repreaents  Scene  to  Beaton  while  Regulars  were  flymg 
from  Lexinston— Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Assembly- 
Proposition  Tor  a  General  Congress.  509;  Boldness  of  Patriott 
— Attempt  to  dissolve  Assemblv— Solemn  League  and  Cot- 
enant  of  Patriots  to  Boeton.  510 ;  Appointment  of  Delegates 
to  Continental  Congress— Denunciation  of  League — Closing 
of  Port  of  Boston.  511. 

Revohition  to  England  to  1688.  451. 

Rhioebeok  Flats  tovaded  by  British  in  1777,  388. 

Rhode  Island  Assembly  authorize  Army  of  Observation  prerri- 
ou«  to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  536. 

Rice,  Isaac,  at  Ticonderoga,  121. 

Rice.  Lieutenant  challenged  by  Church  at  Ticonderoga.  130. 

Richardson  found  Guilty  of  murdering  Boy  Snyder — Pardoned 
by  the  King,  489. 

Riedeael,  Baron  De.  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Riedesel,  Baroness  De,  at  Battle  of  StiUwater.  55 ;  Narrative  of 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  89 ;  Her  Reception  by  General  Schuyler, 
91;  Quotation  from.  557;  Autograph  of;  558. 

Riedesel  Family,  Residence  of.  at  Cambridge.  557. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  discovered  by  Cabot  28. 

Riot  at  Philadelphia  in  1779.  321 ;  Doctors'  Mob  in  New  York 
in  1787,  384 ;  In  Boston  in  1765,  in  consequence  of  Stamp 
Act— Destruction  of  Property,  467 ;  Character  of  Rioters,  468j 
In  Boston  in  1770— Attack  of  Mob  on  Soldiers — Discharge  of 
Musketry— Three  Cltitens  killed,  490. 

Ripley,  Reverend  Dr.,  gives  Ground  for  Monument  at  Concord, 

Rivtogton.  James,  Klng^  Printer  in  N«w  York,  Notice  of— An- 
ecdote of,  and  Ethan  Allen,  5^. 

Robinson,  Colonel,  at  Batde  of  Concord,  5!^. 

Robinson,  Commissioner,  Assault  on  Qtls,  4^. 

Robinson,  Reverend  John,  exiled  Pastor  of  Pilgrims  at  Leyden. 
438,441.  6-  J       . 

Roclxambean,  Count  De,  Conference  with  Washington,  435. 

Rock. WIBiams'i.  106;  Roeer8>.116:  Putaam's,142;  SpHtRock, 
below  Crown  Point  159 ;  Thunder-struck,  175 ;  Brant's,  297 ; 
Washinrton's,  near  Mlddlebroolc.  333 ;  At  Plainfield,  334 ; 
Dial  or  Campbell's  Rock,  353 ;  Queen  Esther,  357 ;  Prospect 
—Bloody,  370;  East  New  Raven,  417;  Savin's,  at  Orange, 
Connecacut  422;  Forefathers',  at  Plymouth,  443. 

Eoekingham.  Charles,  Marquis  of,  maae  Prime  Minister,  470. 

Roeers,  Major,  blon-aphical  Sketoh  of,  116;  Near  Fort  Ann, 
140 ;  On  Lake  Cfaamplain.  143 ;  Narrow  Escape  of;  at  Ro- 
gers's Slide,  557. 

Rome,  NoUce  of  231. 

Rondoui  Creek,  Origin  of  Name.  385 ;  Qcenery  near,  390. 

Roi^nkrans,  Reverend  Abraham,  354. 

Ross.  Major,  Incursion  of.  bito  Mohawk  Valley  in  1781, 290. 

Rowley,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Johnstown,  290. 

Buggies,  Tfmothv,  President  of  Stamp  Act  Congress— Gcta  up 
Counter  Associations,  called  "  Associated  Loyalists,"  522. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  NoUce  of.  382. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  appointed  on  Committee  to  draught  Com- 
mission of,  and  instructions  for  General  Washington,  563. 

Sabbath  day  Point  Sklrmlsli  at  In  1756— Summer  Residence 
of  Abercromble  in  1758, 115;  Skirmish  at  in  1776,  116. 

Salary  of  Washington,  563 ;  Of  American  Officers,  564. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  Settlement  of;  in  162a  446 ;  Revolution- 
ary town  Meetings  at  in  1774, 515 ;  Arrival  of  Gage's  Troops 
to  seize  Cannon— Repelled  by  Pickering,  522. 

Salt  Manufactore  of,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  231. 

Sammons,  Frederick  and  Jacob.  Adventures  of,  290. 

Summons,  Jacob,  Assault  upon,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  233. 

Sanmaons,  Sampson,  Notice  of;  288 ;  Capture  of  his  Family— 
Burning  of  his  House.  289. 

Sammons,  Thomas,  Notice  of.  289. 

Sandeman.  Founder  of  Sandemanians,  405. 

San  Salvador,  Discovery  of;  by  Columbus  in  14^2,  25. 

Saratoga,  Hel^to  of,  69,  72 ;  Surrender  of  Burcoyne  at  81- 

Scalping  Story  at  Battle  of  Lexington  explained,  527. 

Scammel  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 ;  Notice  of 
—Shot— Epitaph  of;  430. 

Shell,  John  Christian.  Notice  of— Builds  a  Blockhouse  at 
Shell's  Bush.  299 ;  Death  of;  300. 

Schenectady  burned  by  Canadians  and  Indians  In  1691 — For* 
merly  principal  Seat  of  Mohawks.  309. 

Schoharie  Settlementa  attacked  by  Indians  in  1780,  379. 

Schuyler,  Hon-Yost  Notice  of,  251 ;  Death  of,  252. 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  in  comnund  of  the  northern  Division 
of  the  Continentnl  Army  in  1777, 36 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of; 
38;  Retoma  Home  on  account  of  Insubordination  in  hia 
Army,  38;  Retreat  to  the  Mohawk— Proposed  Relief  to  the 
Valley,  40 ;  Volunteers  for  Relief  of  Fort  Schuyler— PositioB 
of  hia  Forces  at  Cohoes— Preparations  to  oppose  Burgoyne 
—Appeal  to  the  Eastern  States,  41 ;  Superseded  hy  Gate*— 
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Hit  noble  Conduct,  42;  Acqaittel  of  Blnnie,  136;  Attempted 
Abduction  by  Wtltermeyer,  &2 ;  Robbery  of  bi«  Houm, 
323 ;  Receives  Orders  from  Congren  to  seize  military  Stores 
in  Mohawk  Valley.  235;  Ordered  to  repair  Old  Fort  Staowlx. 
836 ;  Treaty  with  Indians  at  Qerroan  Flats  in  1777,  238  ;  Ap. 
pointed  Commissioner  by  Congress  to  attend  Indian  Council 
at  Johnstown  in  1778,  265 ;  Mansion  of.  at  Albany.  304 ;  Head- 
quarters at  Morristown  with  Washington,  315 :  Receives  Di- 
rections from  Washington  at  New  York  in  1775, 564. 

Schuylerville,  Arrival  at,  71 ;  Scenery  »t,  72. 

Scott,  General  Windeld,  Notice  of.  226^ 

Seal,  Old  Colony  (Plymouth),  445. 

Sears,  David,  Notice  oC  466. 

Seeker,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proposes  to  establish 
Episcopacv  in  America  in  1748.  457. 

"  Seuaratisu^'  (Independents),  441. 

Shanes  of  Death  (Dismal  Swamp),  Pocono  Mountains,  Scene 
of  unparalleled  Sufferings  of  Women  and  Children  in  1778, 
360. 

Shakers,  founded  in  America  by  Ann  Lae  in  1774,  383. 

Shattuck.  Colonel  Daniel,  Notice  of.  552. 

Sharon  Springs.  Battle  of.  in  1781.  294 ;  Notice  of— Analysis  of 
Waters  of,  295. 

Sheep,  Saxony,  introduced  into  Hoosick  in  1820;  Increase  oC 
in  1845.  400. 

Shelly,  Quotation  from,  34,  240. 

Sherburne,  Major  Henry,  massacre  of  his  Troops  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  208. 

Sheshequin  (Queen  Esther's  Plantation),  Notice  of,  358. 

Shirley,  Governor,  naval  Expedition  against  Niagara  in  1755, 
217 :  Preparations  at  Albany  to  re-enforce  Oswego  in  1756, 218. 

Sholes'e  Landing,  Scenery  oC  149. 

Shrieve,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Sprinsfield,  323. 

Sigoumey.  Mrs.,  Quotation  from,  443. 

Sifliman.  General,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402;  At  Destruc- 
tion of  Fairfield,  427. 

Silliman,  Professor  Benjamin,  Visit  to  Wyoming,  365. 

Sitz,  Peter,  Bearer  of  Dispatches  to  Cherry  Valley,  297. 

Skene.  Major,  Jun.,  Capture  of,  137;  Notice  of,  393. 

Skenesborough,  historical  Noflce  of^  137. 

Skinner,  General,  Notice  of,  166. 

'•  Skinners"  and  "  Cow  Boys,"  Notice  ot  502. 

Skirmish  at  Sabbath-day  Point  in  1756, 115 ;  Ditto,  in  1776. 116; 
Of  Major  Sherburne  with  Indians  near  Cedar  Rapids— Ar- 
nold's attempt  to  release  the  Prisoners — Menaces  of  the  In- 
dians—Letter from  Sherburne,  206 ;  Dishonorable  Ck>nduct 
of  British  Commander— Washington's  Opinion  —  Final  Ad- 
justment, 209 ;  On  West  Canada  Creek  in  1781,  291 ;  Of  Cap- 
lain  Woodworth  and  Indians  at  German  Flats,  298 ;  At  Shell's 
Bu»h— Descent  of  Tories  upon  Shell's  Block-house— Furious 
Engagement — Capture  of  M'Donald,  299 ;  Death  of  Shell  and 
his  Son— Cessation  of  Hostilities,  300 ;  Captain  Ogden  and 
Yankees  in  1770, 345 ;  Near  Cambridge,  392 ;  Colonel  Baume 
and  Americans  at  Walloomscoick,  396 ;  At  Saugatuck  Bridge 
In  1777,  409;  At  Compo  with  Sir  WUliam  Erskine,  410;  At 
Rye  Neck  between  British  and  Putnam's  Scouts,  412 ;  Near 
Grummon's  Hill.  414 ;  Near  Hew  Haven  in  1779, 424 ;  At  Lex- 
Ington,  524  ;  At  Concord  Bridge,  527  :  At  Hardy's  Hill,  528; 
At  West  Cambridge  and  Prospect  Hill.  529 ;  With  British  on 
Islands  in  Boston  Harbor  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537;  Near 
Boston  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  569. 

Sleight,  John,  Notice  o^  390. 

Slocum,  Frances,  Capture  and  Discovery  oC  368;  Interview 
with  her  white  Kindred— Her  Narrative— Condition— Names 
of  her  Children — Exempted  from  Removal  with  the  Miamies 
—Congress  grants  her  a  Tract  of  Land,  369. 

Slocum,  Jonattian.  Murder  of,  at  Wyoming.  363. 

Slocum,  Joseph,  and  Family,  Sufferers  at  Wyoming— Abduc- 
tion of  his  Sister  Frances,  367. 

Slocum.  Mrs.,  Presentiment  of.  368. 

Sloop  Liberty,  seizure  oC  in  Boston  In  1767,  478. 

SmalU  Captain,  at  Shell's  Bush,  299. 

Small,  Migor,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  544. 

Smallpox  appears  in  American  Camp  In  1777— Alleged  Vacci- 
nation in  we  Army  refuted,  307. 

Smith,  Adam,  Author  of  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  active  In  writing 
against  American  Cause— Biographical  Sketch  of^  517. 

Smith.  Captain,  killed  near  Catsklll,  267. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  gives  Name  to  New  England,  433. 

Smith,  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  Concord  in  1775,  523. 

Smith.  Ebenezer.  Notice  of,  415. 

Smith's  Cove,  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778,  332. 

Snake,  curious  Device  of  (Head-piece  of  Constitutional  Cou- 
rant),  468.  506. 

Snyder,  Christopher  (Boy),  flrat  Martyr  In  Cause  of  American 
Liberty.  489. 

Borel  or  Richelieu  River  described,  174. 

Spaulding,  Captain,  at  Wyoming,  353.  362. 

Speddy,  William,  tried  for  Murder  of  Ogden,  346. 

Specht,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  50 

Speedlove.  Major,  killed  at  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl.  546. 

Spencer,  General  Joseph,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  566. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  sent  to  Canada  as  a  Spv  In  1777,  241. 

Spinner,  Rpvercnd  John  P.,  of  German  Flats,  284. 

Spoils  vf  War  taken  by  Colonel  Qana^roort  in  1777,  252. 


Springfield,  at  Head  of  Oswego  Lake,  destroyed  by  Brant  in 
1778,  266. 

Springfield.  New  Jersey,  burning  of,  in  1780,  324. 

Springs.  Salt,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  231. 

Staats.  Abraham.  Notice  of.  331. 

Stada,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Cherry  Valley  bi  1778,  266. 

Stamp  Act,  Excitement  of,  produced  in  Mohawk  Valley— Polit- 
ical Movements  of  the  People— Formation  of  Parties,  232 , 
Violence  of  Loyalists— Assault  iipon  Sammons — Meeting  at 
Cherrr  Valley.  233 :  Attempted  Removal  of  Kirkland— Hos- 
tile Movements  of  the  Johnsons  —  Indian  Councils,  234; 
Treatment  of  Stamp-roaster  at  New  Haven— Joy  on  Repeal 
of  Act,  421, 435 ;  Proposed  Postponement  of  Action— Derived 
from  the  Dutch,  461;  Suggested  by  a  Club  of  American 
Merchants  in  1739— Approved  by  Franklin  in  Continental 
Congress  at  Albany  in  1754— Also,  by  Mr.  Huske'in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1764,  461 ;  Passage  of  the  Act,  463;  Appointment  of 
Stamp-masters,  465 ;  Arrival  of  the  Stamps,  466 ;  fiffect  in 
Boston,  469  ;  Repeal  of;  472 ;  Rejoicing  in  Boston  on  Repeal 
of  the  Act,  473. 

Standish,  Miles,  biographical  Sketch  of,  445. 

Stark.  (General  John,  biographical  Sketch  of— Refuses  to  Ac- 
company Lincoln  to  the  Hudson  River— Censured  by  Con- 
gress—Proceeds  to  Battle  at  Bennington,  394 ;  Presents  Tro- 
phies to  Massachusetts,  395 ;  Laconic  Speech  at  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, 397 ;  Popularity  after  Battle  of  Bennington— Promot- 
ed by  Congress  ibr  Bravery,  398;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

Starki  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49;  Vigilance 
o£  at  Fort  William  Henry,  110. 

Starr,  Major,  Notice  of;  403. 

Staten  Island,  secret  Expedition  of  Lord  Stirling  to.  311. 

Steam-boata  on  the  Hudson.  35. 

Steamer  Clermont,  Fulton's,  described.  35;  Maid  of  ttie  Mist, 
228. 

Steele,  John.  Notice  of;  433. 

Steuben.  Baron,  Notice  of,  311 ;  Head-quarters  near  Middle- 
brook  m  1778.  332;  Receives  gold  Medal  from  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 333. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  In  Encampment  at  Morristown  in  1781,  313. 

Stewart,  Lazarus,  at  Wyoming  Valley  In  1770.  345. 

Stillwater,  first  Battle  of;  in  1777,  51 ;  Second  Battle  of,  60. 
(See  Bemis's  Heights  and  Saratoga.) 

Stirling,  Lord,  secret  Expedition  to  Staten  Island  in  1780, 31 L 

Stockwell,  Lieutenant,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  in  1777,  250. 

Stoddard,  M.  Richardson,  Grave  of,  at  Mount  Independence, 
148. 

Stone,  ancient  Monumental,  exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill.  230. 

Stone,  Colonel  William  L.,  Anecdote  of.  229 ;  In  Error  with 
regard  to  Brant,  23a 

Street.  Alfred  B..  Quotations  from,  33, 104,  380. 

St  Anthony's  Nose,  Notice  of.  282. 

St  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Retreat  from  Ticonderoga  to  Fort 
Edward  in  1777— Pursued  by  the  British,  39 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  132 ;  Acquitted  of  Blame,  136. 

St  John,  Peter,  made  Prisoner  in  1779,  414 ;  Quotation  from, 
415. 

St  John's,  Expedition  of  Allen  and  Arnold  against,  in  1775, 154 ; 
Captured  by  Montgomery,  162;  Rendezvous  for  Troops  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  16a 

St  Lawrence  and  iu  Islands,  214. 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  of;  discovered  by  Cartler  in  1523,  32. 

St  Leger,  Colonel  Barry,  Expedition  up  St  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario  with  Rangers  in  1777,  38 ;  In  Mohawk  Valley,  40 ; 
His  Forces  disperse,  41 ;  Approaches  Oneida  Lake,  241 ;  Let- 
ter to  Burgoyne  relative  to  Loss  of  Fort  Schuyler,  247 ;  Char- 
acter oC  described  by  Arnold,  251 ;  Retreat  from  Oriskany. 
252. 

St  Regis.  Incidents  of,  210. 

Sturgis,  Captain,  Notice  of,  427. 

Swam,  Charles,  Quotation  from,  415. 

Swartwout  Captain  Abraham,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  242. 

Sullivan.  (General  John,  biographical  Sketch  of — Expedition 
against  Indians  in  Western  New  York  in  1779.  272 :  Rendez- 
vous of,  in  1776,  336;  At  BatUe  of  Bunker  Hill,  566 ;  At  In- 
frenchmenta  near  Bunker  Hill,  570. 

Sword,  Pilgrim  Robinson's,  at  New  Haven,  438. 

Symonds,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  396. 

Syracuse,  early  History  of— 'Region  about— Settled  by  Dupuys 
in  1655— Hostility  of  the  Indians— Stratagem  of  the  French, 
229 ;  SettlemenU  of  French  and  Spaniards  in  1669— Evidence 
of  earlier  Explorations  by  Europeans,  230. 

Tailmadge.  Colonel  Benjamin,  arrives  at  Fairfield  in  1779,  437. 
Taxation,  heavy  voluntary.  455 ;  New  Schenne  of,  475. 
Tea  proscribed,  488 :  Destruction  oC  in  Boston  Harbor,  498. 
Tea  Party,  Boston,  Names  of  Members  of,  499. 
Tecdyuscung,  Indian  Diplomatist  in  Council  at  Easton  in  1756, 

336 ;  Death  of,  344. 
Tenbroeck  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 
Ten  Hills'  Farm,  Cannon  planted  on,  571. 
Temay,  CThevaMer  De,  In  Command  of  French  Fleet  at  New. 

port  435. 
Thacher,  Dr.  James,  at  Hudson  Hichlands,  307 :  Allusion  to 

Inoculation  in  American  Army,  3^8 ;  Quotations  from  30P. 

310.  311,  312.  574. 
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ed  by  Boriscmie— ^ 

'^  rituh,  134 ;  Retreat  of  Americans  from,  to  Moant  Inde- 


Tbooei^  ColoBel  John,  Beeth  of— Blographkel  Sketch  oC 902; 
Appoioted  General  in  1775,  516;  At  Bttie  of  Banker  HiU, 
5<3.56«. 

TkoDderogs,  Topognqpfay  ot  115,  118;  Captare  of;  in  17.58, 
120:  Expedition  of  Ethan  AUen  to— Plan  formed  in  Connec- 
tkcnt  to  capture,  133;  Arnold  joint  Allen  at  Castleton— Dia- 
pats  about  Rank— Sarpriae  of  Garrison.  124  ;  Intenriew  be- 
tween Allen  and  Delaplaoe — AUen's  Orders  to  surrender 
obeyed— Trouble  with  Arnold  about  Command,  125;  Ruins 
o^  1:27  :  Present  Appearance  and  Conditioa  ot  i'Qi  Invest* 
-Weakness  of  the  Garrison,  13i2 ;  Invested 
by  British,"  ' 
pendence,  135. 

Ttoriea.  active  and  passive,  92 ;  Violence  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley 
in  1775,  333 :  Diaarmlnc  oC  at  Johnson  Hall,  236;  Gort  and 
Flatta  288 ;  Descent  oC  upon  Shell's  Bush,  299;  Pin«  Rob- 
ben,  Nodce  oC  332 ;  Tories  and  Indians  invade  Wyoming, 
350;  Exeentiaa  oC  at  Kinnton,  389. 

Tory.  EUiot,  964;  Ogdenof  Mew  Jersey.  313;  Writing  in  Ci- 
pher in  1779,  390 ;  Guides,  Benedict  and  Jarvis,  4^  407 ; 
Joseph  Dibble.  Notice  0^406;  Student  in  Yale  CoUege,  431 ; 
Tory  and  Whig,  revival  of  Terms,  486 ;  Writer  under  Signa* 

Tbwnahesd.  Charles,  in  Parliament  in  1765,  462. 

TreasoB.  Ads  oC  proposed  to  be  tried  under  Statute  of  Henry 

\iii,  iea. 

Treaty  of  Amnesty  with  France  after  Battle  of  Saratoga,  86 ; 
GeMral  Schuyler  with  Indians  at  German  Flats,  238 ;  Be- 
tween Colonel  Deniion  and  Continentals  at  Wyoming  in  1778, 
308. 

Treaty  Table  at  Forty  Fort,  Notice  oC  359,  365. 

Tree.  Bakn  of  GOead.  at  Fort  Edward,  95 ;  Jsne  H«Crea,  97 ; 
Apple,  at  Springtfdd.  New  Jersey,  322;  Charter  Oak,  at 
Hartford.  434:  Liberty,  in  Boston.  466.  467;  Washington 
Kim.  at  Cambridge,  ^  564. 

T^eea.  Elm,  of  New  Haven  planted  by  Austin  and  HHlhonsr, 
498. 

Tnoptt,  British,  I  .ending  oC  near  New  Haven.  422;  Arrival  of^ 
in  Boston,  under  Cokuela  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  480 ;  Re- 
moval. 491 ;  Number  oi;  stationed  at  Boston  on  Eve  of  Rev- 
cdoiian.  581 ;  Increase  o^  in  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. 537  :  Condition  ot  in  Boston  in  1775, 571. 

TrunbuU,  John,  LL.D.,  Quotation  from,  374, 401 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  ol^Poem,  M  Fingall,  401. 

TniiBban,  Governor  Jonathan,  o0ers  to  mediate  between  Gen- 
crm  Gage  and  Bostonians  in  1775,  522. 

IVumball,  Joseph,  appointed  Commissary  Genera]  by  Wash- 
ioftoa  in  1775,  567. 

Tkyon  County  (now  Montgomery),  Notice  of,  232 ;  Armed  Set- 
tlers of;  2»1 

Tryon.  Governor  WilUam,  Expedition  to  Danbur^  in  1777, 401 ; 
Kzpeditiott  to  Horse-neck  Landing,  411 ;  Landing  of.  at  Nor- 
walk  m  1779,  414.  416;  Expedition  to  New  Haven  in  1779, 
4^ ;  Head-quarters  at  FairiBeld,  427 ;  Arrival  at  New  York 
from  England  in  1775. 5fi2. 

Tucker.  Reverend  Josiah  and  Reverend  Abraham,  Notice  of; 
519. 

IWttd  States,  rdstive  Position  of;  to  Governments  of  Europe, 
as ;  Independence  of;  acknowledged  by  France  in  1778,  87 ; 
Fonipt  and  domestic  Debt  oC  in  1777-81,  319. 

raiTcrsty,  Harvard,  Endowment  of,  555i 

Van  Coortlandt  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Vaa  Conrtlandt,  Pierre,  first  President  of  Senate  of  New  York, 

387. 
Vanderfaorg.  Colonel  Notice  at,  436. 
Van  Norden,  Mrs.  Polly,  Notice  of;  332. 
Van  Benaadner,  General  Robert,  Expedition  to  Tryon  County, 

990:  Pnrsoes  Johmon — His  Inaction.  281;  Abandons  pur- 

Mk— >Dispatcl»ea  Messenger  to  Csptain  Vrooman  at  Fort 

Schuyler.  283. 
Van  Renaaelaer,  General  Stephen.  Notice  of,  226. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  Solomon,  Notice  of;  226. 
Tan  Renaselaer.  William,  Notice  oC  391. 
Vm  Schaick,  Colooel,  at  Cherry  Valley.  237;  In  Expedition 

gainst  Onondagas,  970;  Pursues  Sir  John  Johnson  to  Tl- 

eonderofa.  29a 
Vsa  Sefaakk's  Mill,  391. 

Taa  Slyk,  Captain,  killed  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  94& 
Vaa  dwewingen.  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  52. 
Van  Vechteo.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Bsmis's  Heights,  71. 
Vamom.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  571. 
Vvriek.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater— Rupture  with  Ar- 

•old.  S6. 
Vaseo  De  Qama  reaches  India  wia  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  26. 
Vasqw^  D'AiUon,  Lncaa,  reaches  Combahee  River  in  South 

Carolina — Kidnaps  Natives  with  Intendun  of  selling  them  as 

Slavea,3a 
Vemfer.  Colonel,  at  Carrytown.  295. 
Vergennes,  Count  De,  Policy  of;  relative  to  extending  Aid  to 

Americatts.  86. 
Vermont  demands  Separation  from  the  Union — ^Declared  Free 

and  Independent  in  1777,  under  the  Name  of  New  Connecti- 

cat,  168. 
VerrasaBf,  John,  Expedition  to  North  America,  31. 


^^spucei  Elena,  applies  to  Congress  for  Grant  of  Land,  28. 
Vessels  of  War,  ConAance  and  Saratoga,  143;  Constructed  on 
I  Lake  Champlain — ^Royal  Savage,  163 :  Congress  Galley,  com- 
I  manded  by  Arnold — Carleton,  Inflexible,  and  Maria  on  Lake 
I  Champlain,  164 ;  Camilla  and  Scorpion,  422 ;  Romney,  in 
'  Boston,  478 ;  Fleet  of  Eight,  arrive  In  Boston  in  176t<.  480 ; 
Arrivsl  of  the  Cerberus,  at  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington, 
537 ;  Names  o^  at  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington.  539 ; 
Names  of.  authorized  by  Congress  in  1775. 576:  British  Sloop 
Falcon  attemots  to  seixe  Captain  Manly,  570 ;  Names  of,  first 
constructed  for  Continental  Navy.  575. 
Visit  of  the  Author  to  Places  on  the  Hudson  River,  34  ;  Albany 
—Troy,  35 ;  Cohoes'  Falls— Van  Schaick's  Island.  36 ;  Water- 
ford,  43;  Bemis's  Heights— Saratoga,  44,  89;  Scbuylerville 
—Do-vejat.  71.  88 ;  Fort  Edward,  94  ;  Rogers's  Island,  109 ; 
Glenn's  Falls,  104 ;  *"  Bis  Snake"  and  "  Indian  Cave,"  105 ;  Cald- 
well—Lake George,  106 :  Ruins  of  Fort  George,  112 ;  Rog- 
ers's Rock— Prisoner's  Island,  116;  Ticonderoga,  118.  191, 
136;  Whitehall  or  Skenesboroogh,  137,  142;  Fort  Anne  Vil- 
lage, 139 :  Putnam's  Rock,  142 :  Battleground  of  Hubbardton, 
145;  Sboles's  Landing,  144.  149;  Lake  Champlain  —  Mount 
Independence,  147 ;  Chimney  Point,  150 ;  Crown  Point.  151 ; 
Split  Rock,  159 :  Burlinston,  Vermont— Grave  of  Ethan  Allen 
161 ;  Rousse's  Point— Isle  Aux  Nolx.  167 ;  St.  John's.  168 ; 
Chambly,  174:  LongueuU,  175,  182;  Montreal,  177;  Sorel— 
River  St  Lawrence— Quebec,  183 ;  Falls  of  Montmorenci— 
Point  Levi,  203 ;  Plains  of  Abraham,  204 ;  Lachine— St  Ann's 
Rapids.  206 ;  Cedars  Rapids,  207 ;  Scotch  Canadian  Cairn. 
909 ;  St  Regis— Ogdensburgh,  210 ;  Kmgston,  Upper  Canada. 
214 ;  Oswego,  215 ;  Genesee  and  Niagara  Rivers,  294 ;  Niag- 
ara Falls,  227 ;  Suspension  Bridge,  296 ;  Syracuse,  229 ; 
Rome— Mohawk  Valley— Fort  Stanwix  (Rome).  931 ;  Battle- 
ground of  Oriskany,  943 ;  Whitesboro'—Utica— Little  Falls- 
German  Flats.  253;  Fort  Plain,  261;  Mohawk  Valley— Ful- 
too  ville— Fonda.  284 ;  Caughnawaga--Johnstown,  985 ;  Cana- 
Jobarie— Currytown,  292 ;  Sharon  Springs,  295 ;  Cherry  Val- 
ley. 296;  Albany,  300;  Newark— Monristown,  305;  Spring- 
field, New  Jersey.  322 ;  Elizabethtown.  326 ;  Elizabetbtown 
Point,  327;  Middlebrook,  331.  332;  Camp-ground  near  Mid- 
dlebrook  —  Washington's  Rock,  333;  Somerville— Easton. 
Pennsylvania.  335 ;  Pokono  Mountain — Valley  of  Wyoming. 
339,  370;  Wilkesbarre.  340.  370;  Toby's  Eddy,  343;  Kings- 
ton and  Forty  Fort,  364;  Monument  to  the  llartyrs  of  Wy- 
oming. 365 ;  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  Coal  Mines.  377 ; 
Milford— Sawkm.  380;  Port  Jervls;  Neveraink  Vsllcy.  381  : 
Poughkeepsie.  382 ;  Kingston,  New  York.  385 ;  Hoosirk  Val- 
ley—  Bennington  Battle-ground.  391.  396;  Walloomscoick 
Valley,  398 ;  Bennington,  399 ;  Housatonic  Valley— Danbury. 
400;  Ridgefield,  407,  412 ;  Putnam's  Hill.  412 ;  Norwalk.  413 ; 


Gregory's  Point— Groromon's  Hill.  414 :  Fairfield.  416 :  Green- 
Id  Hill— New  Haven  — East  Rock.  417,  428:  WeaU>ridgp 


fieU 


and  MUford  Hill,  near  New  Haven.  423.  428 ;  Yale  CoUt- ge. 
431 ;  HarUbrd,  432;  Boston.  439. 561 :  Concord,  551  :  Lexing- 
ton, 559 :  Cambridge,  555 ;  Bunker  Hill  Monument  558 ;  Dor- 
Chester  HeigfaU,  560:  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  561. 

Visscher,  Colonel,  at  Siese  of  Fort  Schuyler.  245. 

Volunteers  from  New  Hampshire  Join  Army  at  Cambridge 
previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hilt.  536. 

Vrooman,  Captain,  in  Command  of  Fort  Schuyler— Captured 
l^  Brant— 'Taken  to  Canada  as  Prisoner  by  Johnson,  282. 

Wagner  directed  to  shoot  Brant,  938. 

Wafos's  Hill  Roxburr.  Massachusetts.  Notice  oC  565. 

Walker.  Cnptain.  at  Battle  of  Springfield  in  1780.  323;  At  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill  543. 

Walloomscoick,  Orthography  and  Signification  oC  396. 

Walloomscoick  River,  Notioe  oC  395. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  enlightened  Views  of;  in  regard  to  Tax- 
ation, 454. 

Wampum  described,  302. 

War  between  England  and  France  in  1756  ("Seven  Years' 
War").  95 ;  Civil,  between  Yankees  and  Pennymites  in  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  1769— Erection  of  Forts— Capture  of  Durke&-. 
Surrender  of  Ogden,  345 ;  Treatment  of  Ogden— Nathan  Og- 
den  killed  by  Speddy— Another  Attack  on  Yankees— Penny- 
mites expelled— New  Fortifications,  346;  HostHides  cease  m 
1771.  347;  Revival  of  the  War  in  1789— Decree  of  Trenton 
Its  Eflect— Injustice  tnwnrd  Yankees— Insction  of  Congress, 
371;  Great  Deluge— Dan^r  and  Distress  of  Inhabitants—. 
Reappearance  of  the  Soldiers— Renewal  of  Hostilities,  372 ; 
Armstrong's  Expedition— Stratagem— Change  in  public  Sen- 
timent— Censors  hold  Septennial  Meeting — Appeal  for  Re« 
lief  373;  New  Diflkulties  —  Commissioners  repulsed  by 
Frsnklin-^Hls  Arrest  for  Treason.  375 ;  Discharaod— Picker- 
ins's  escape  to  Philadelphia— Returns  to  the  ValWy— Abduct* 
ed — Difficulties  cense,  and  the  Vale  ever  after  a  Picture  of 
Prosperity  and  Repose.  376;  Kh)g  Philip's,  in  1675.  420; 
Virtual  Declaration  of,  against  the  Americans  in  1775,  519. 

Ward.  General  Artemaa.  appointed  temporary  Coromander>ln« 
chief  in  1775.  190;  Biographical  Sketch  of;  516;  At  Battle  of 
Bunker  Bill  541.  556. 

Warner.  Colonel  Seth.  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  HelghU.  49;  Bio- 
graphical  Sketch  ot  153:  At  Battle  of  Bennington,  393,  394. 

Warren,  James,  Biographical  Sketch  of;  494. 

Warren.  Dr.  Joseph,  OrRtlnn^t  of,  in  Boston  Old  South  Church, 
592;  Presides  b  Proviocial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  \m 
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1775.  S31.  564;  At  Battls  of  Banker  Hia  542;  Killed*  546; 
Bioffrapfaioal  Sketch  of.  548 :  Masoaie  Honors  to  kit  Memory 
— MonumeBt  on  Breed'*  Hill,  549. 

Warren,  Mr*.  Merey,  QuoCstion  from,  487 ;  BiograpUciil  Sketch 
of.  464.  '^ 

WMhingtoB^  Gencrtl  George.  Menifesto  of;  iicoed  al  Middle- 
brook  in  1777,  133 ;  Reconnenda  Arnold,  136 ;  Visit  to  Boa- 
ton  in  1789,  143 ;  Appointed  Commanderln-ohief  of  Conti- 
nental  Forcea  in  1775->-Takea  Command  of  Army  at  Cam- 
bridge^Hia  GeneralB*<-Senda  Arnold  on  Expedition  lo  Cana- 
da, 190 ;  Manifesto  to  Arnold,  194  ;  Cenaure  of  Bntterfield 
aod  Bedell  907;  O^alon  in  regard  to  Convention  of  Britiah 
Ht  Cedar  Rapids,  909 ;  Head-quartera  at  Morristown,  306 ; 
{•:»tahliahe8  Cantonments  from  Princeton  to  the  Hudson,  un- 
der control  of  Pumam.  307:  Proclamation  of,  coontar  to  that 
of  Brothera  Howe,  308 ;  Opposition  to  his  Policy— Hia  Inde- 
pendence and  Snaacfty-^Leavea  Head-quartera  ak  Monia- 
town,  and  proceeds  to  Middlebrook.  309 ;  Head-quartera  of, 
at  New  Windsor,  on  the  HudsoD— Holds  Council  of  War  to 
quell  Rebellion  at  Princeton.  313;  Recognition  of  Ford  at 
Mount  Vemon-<-Illustntion  of  his  CbaractBi-,  314 ;  Prohibito 
Gambling— His  rellS[lou8  Toleration,  315;  Deprecation  of  pa- 
per Money  as  lecm  Tender,  3S0;  Deceived  by  Clinton  at 
Short  Ifills.  323;  Head-quarteta  of.  at  White  Plaina  In  177a 
331 ;  First  Conference  with  Rochambean  and  Temay  at  New- 
port in  1780^Retnms  to  Camp  at  West  Point— Second  Con- 
ference with  Roebambeau  at  Wetbersfield,  435;  Conference 
at  Webb  Houae,  Wetherafield,  to  Concert  plan  of  CamfMitn 
in  1781— Menaces'  New  York — Abandons  Siege — Proceeds 
widi  Forces  to  Torktown— Extract  from  Diary,  436 ;  Head- 
quarters at  Cambridge,  565;  Letter  of.  to  Poet  Slave,  PhilHs. 
556;  Chantrey*s  Statue  oC  in  Sute  House,  Boston,  561 ;  Ap- 
pointed Commnnder-in-chief  of  Americen  Forces  in  1775- 
Acceptance  and  Reply — Salary  of — Modesty,  563;  Leaves 
Philadelphia  for  Cambridge— Reception  at  New  York.  Water- 
town,  and  Cambridfle— Tfikea  Command  of  Army,  564 ;  Cidla 
Council  of  War— UfTganizea  Army— Issues  general  Order, 
565 ;  Sends  armed  Vessels  to  intercept  British  Supplies  from 
Boston.  .569;  Sends  Forces  to  Plowed  Hill  and  CharleMown 
Road,  571 ;  Writes  President  of  Congress,  charging  that  body 
with  Neglect— Camp  on  Bunker  Hill— Calls  Council  of  War, 
573 ;  Proclamations  of  Howe— Retaliatea  liy  ordering  Sulli- 
van and  others  to  seiie  all  Ofllcers  of  Government  unfriendly 
to  Patriots,  575 ;  Renders  Account  to  Government  for  Ex- 
penses incurred  by  Lady  Washington  in  visiting  Camp  dur- 
ing War— ^Explanation.  576. 

Washington,  Lady,  with  her  Husband  at  Head-quartera,  near 
Middlebrook.  in  1778, 338;  Arrival  at  Cambridge  in  1775, 576. 

VVaterbury.  Colonel,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury  in  1777,  403. 

Wnttfr  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  Notice  oC  338. 

WatU.  Major,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  hi  1777JM4. 

Wayne,  General,  in  Command  of  Pennsylvania  Troops  in  1781, 
312. 

Webb,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  394. 

Webb,  General.  Perfidy  and  Cowardice  of,  110. 

Webb,  Dr..  Notice  o^  562. 

Webster,  Daniel*  Orations  at  Banker  HHI  Monument.  1935, 
1843  559. 

Weed.' David,  Notice  of,  403. 

Wells.  Charles  P.,  Notice  of,  365. 

Wells,  Eleazer,  Notice  of,  286. 

Wemple,  C(donel,  Notice  of,  S63. 

Wentworth,  Governor  Benning,  Flight  to  Boeton  for  Safety  in 
1775,568. 

Wesson.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  At  Siege  of  Foit 
Schuyler  in  1777,  242. 

West  Point,  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778,  332. 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  Settlement  ot.  In  1622,  445. 

Whalley,  General  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  If  ew  Haven, 
410. 

"  Whig"  and  •*  Tory."  Origin  of,  71 ;  Renewal  of  Terms,  486. 

Whigs.  Meeting  of,  at  Cherry  Valley  in  1775.  233. 

Whipple,  William,  at  Battie  of  Bemis*s  Heights,  49 ;  At  Battle 
of  Bennington,  393. 

White  Eyes,  Indian  Chief,  PideUty  of.  264. 

Whitefield,  Reverend  George,  biographical  Sketch  oi;  336  {Ac- 
quaints Dr.  Langdon  with  Secret  or  attempt  to  establish  Epis- 
copacy in  America,  489. 

Whitehall  tiie  Theater  of  hostile  Preparations  in  1612, 139. 

Whittier,  J.  G.,  Quotation  from,  150,  432. 

WUcox,  Quotation  from,  253,  305,  306. 

Wilkes,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of,  520. 

Wilkinson,  General  James,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  56;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of— Speech  before  Conmas,  84. 

Wnlard,  Counselor,  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  541. 

Willett.  Colonel  Marinus,  joins  the  Garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
242,  244 ;  Biographical  Notice  of,  244 ;  Volunteers  to  be  a 
Memenger,  2X',  Left  in  Command  of  the  Garrison,  252; 
Patriotism  in  Mohawk  Valley  —  His  Command  of  Tryon 
County  Militia.  283 ;  At  Fort  Hunter,  Mohawk  Valley,  290 ; 
Sends  Expedition,  to  Currytown,  294. 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  Rock  where  shot,  106 ;  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  107. 

Williams,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  394. 

WilUams,  Maior.  kOtod  at  Battie  of  Bunker  HiU,  546. 

Wflliarol,  Omo  H..  Notice  of.  565. 


WWiAk  Walter,  Notice  o^  309. 

WUlia.  QaoCation  fixws,  lia 

Wilson  cruelly  treated  by  Indiana— Speech  of  Indian  Mo 
ser  John,  349. 

Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  Nbtioe  o^  338. 

WindmiU  Point  Post  of  Canada  PatrioU  in  1637, 2ia 

Windsor.  Connecticut.  Notioe  o^  436. 

Wine.  Madeira,  Seizure  o^  in  Boston  in  1767,  47a 

Winslow,  Edward,  Biognq>hkal  Sketch  ai,  445. 

Wintermoot's  Fort,  351. 

Wkithrop,  Governor  John,  Arrival  of,  In  New  England,  446 ; 
Expedition  to  Montreal  451. 

Witchcraft  in  New  England,  447. 

Woodworth,  Captate  Epfaraim,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater,  58. 

Woodwortii,  CaptHki  Sotomon,  Skirmish  o^  witii  Indiana  at 
German  Flats,  298. 

Woleott  at  ilattle  of  BemiiCa  Heigfata,  90. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  Appointment  of;  in  1758, 120 ;  Approach 
of,  to  Quebec,  184 ;  Deatia  of— Blogrephieal  Sketch  of.  188 ; 
Monument  of  189, 205. 

Women,  Patriotism  in  Revolution,  352,  488, 512. 

Wool.  General  Notice  of.  296. 

Woolsey,  Major,  at  Middle  Fort,  Schoharie,  279. 

Wooster,  General  David,  at  Expedition  to  Danbnrr,  402;  Hoa^ 
or  eonf<m«d  on,  by  Conpeas,  nnheeoM— Marks  of  GraTe 
obliterated,  406;  Attacks  British  at  Danbury— Killed— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  o£  408. 

Wordsworth,  Captain,  cdnoeals  Chsrter  of  Connecticut  hi  Oak 
Tree  at  Hartford,  436. 

Wormwood,  Lieutenant,  aent  to  Cherry  Valley— Killed,  297, 

Writs,  Quo  Warranto,  defined,  434 ;  Of  Aasistanoe,  459. 

Wyllys,  Honorable  Samuel.  Owner  of  Charter  Oak,  43& 

Wyoming  Valleys-Flight  of  the  People  over  the  Pocono^^In- 
cidentaof  tiie  PKght— Providential  Aidof  Hollenback— Pres^- 
vation  of  Papers.  360 ;  Picture  of  the  Flight— Bad  Fakh  Of 
Invmders,  361 ;  Their  Departure  from  the  VaHey— >Indiaa 
Cruelties— Arrival  of  Succor— Expedition  against  the  In- 
dians. 362 ;  Return  of  SetUera— Continued  A]am>— Murder 
of  Slocum— Sullivan'a  Expedition— The  Valley  a  Scene  of 
War,  Blood,  and  Suflbrlng,  363 ;  Efibrts  to  erect  a  Monu- 
ment—  Ladies  fbrm  Luzerne  Monumental  Association-.- 
Success.  366;  Residence  and  Grave  of  Colonel  Z.  Butlerw— 
History  of  Slocum  Family— Abduction  of  Frances  Slocum, 
367 :  Singular  Discovery  of  her,  368 ;  Interview  with  White 
Kindred— Narrative  and  Condition— Names  of  her  Children. 
369;  A  Sabbatii  at  Wyoming— Incidents  of  Life  of  Mrs. 
Myers— Escape  of  her  Father  and  Brother  from  Indians,  379 ; 
Revival  of  Civil  War— Decree  of  Trenton^Ito  Effect— Injua- 
tice  toWard  the  Yankees— Inaction  of  Congress,  371;  Great 
Deluge — Danger  and  Distress  of  Inhabitants— Reappearenco 
of  Soldiers— Renewal  of  Hostilities.  379;  Armstrong's  Expe- 
dition—Stratasem— Change  of  Public  Sentiment— Cenaora — 
Appeal  for  Relief,  373 ;  Organization  of  Luzerne  County- 
New  Di&culties— Comrnissloners  repulsed  br  Franklin— His 
Arrest  for  Treason— Visited  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  375; 
Diaeharged— Pickering's  Escape  to  Pblladelpfala— Returna  to 
the  Valley— Abduction  and  Treatment— Difficultiea  cease,  and 
the  Vale  ever  after  a  Picture  of  Repose  aod  Prosperity.  376. 

Wyoming,  Authors  on— Campbell  341,  364 :  Mhior,  34d,  341, 
350.  3!^  357. 361.  362.  363,  365.  367, 376 ;  Colonel  Stone,  350, 
354;  MaUory,  365;  Wells,  365;  Sllliman,  366;  Stone,  376; 
Gordon,  Chapman,  376. 

Wyoming,  Deacription  and  Incidents  of,  340 ;  341 ;  Purchaae 
of,  from  Indians,  344 ;  Civil  War  at,  in  1769-71,  345;  Dem- 
ocratfa;  Government  established  fn  1771,  347 ;  Under  Protec- 
tion of  Connecticut  in  1771— Enjoys  Peace  until  1775— Hoa- 
tilitiea  renewed  by  Northumberland  Militia— Inbabltanta  pe^ 
tition  Congreas  lor  Redress,  348 ;  Identified  with  Oenenl 
History  of  the  Union— Exposed  Position.  349 ;  Alarm  at.  in 
1778— Condition  of  Settiement— Apathy  of  Conffres8—PMtrio^ 
ism  of  Women,  358 ;  Approach  or  Indians  and  Tories — Prep- 
arationa  for  Defense— Council  of  War— Position  of  Forts, 
353 ;  Decision  of  People— Preparations  for  Battle— Forces 
of  the  Enemy— Camnbell's  Injustice  to  Brant,  K4  ;  Dispoei- 
tion  of  Belligerents  for  Battie— Speech  of  Colonel  Z.  Butter 
—Attack,  3» ;  Battie— Order  of  Denison  mistaken— Retreat 
of  Americans— Scenes  of  Blood  at  Monocasy  laland.  356; 
Escape  of  Butier  and  Denison— Cruelties  of  Indians — Scene 
at  Esther's  Rock,  357 ;  Cruelties  of  Queen  Esther  (Catiiarine 
Montour) — Scenea  at  Forty  Fort— Negotiations  for  Surrender 
—Escape  of  Colonel  2.  Butier,  358 ;  Surrender  of  the  Fort— 
TreatyTablo— Conduct  of  Tories-Bad  Faltii  of  Indians,  359 

Yale  College,  Notice  of— PoUtical  Character  of.  In  Revolution, 

431. 
Yankee  Doodle,  Origin  of.  81, 480;  Played  at  Surrender  of  Bnr- 

goyne.  81 ;  Played  in  Lord  Percy's  Regiment  at  Roxbury,  588L 
Yankee  Lumberman,  Anecdote  of;  371. 
Yankees  and  Pennymites,  Hostilities  between.  345;  Injustfce 

toward  Yankees  in  Valley  of  Wyoming  In  1783,  371. 
Yatea.  Robert,  one  of  first  Judges  of  N.  Y.  Supreme  Conrt,  387 
Yest,  Franfois,  biographical  Sketch  and  Reminiscences  of,  175. 

Zinzendorf;  Count  Nicholaa  L^  biographical  Sketch  of— First 
Explorer  in  Wyoming  Valley— Ad  ventures  with  Indians,  343 ; 
His  Campground, 343. 
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knoT,  Benjamin,  DraoMiu^,  playa  DoBth-mardi  on  Exeou- 
cionofAiidr«,9a3. 

Aberaroabte,  Colod^  at  Siege  of  Yorktown,  S80;  In  Espedi- 
Htm  to  Petenbarg.  544. 

Aeadgmx,  MUttarr.  at  Wai*  Point,  eatabliabed  bj  Act  of  Con- 
gmafai  ia08-Orgralzed  in  181S.  138. 

AcfoMic  o«  Arnold,  37;  On  Anna  Brewater,  lia 

Aeti  fltanp  Act.  58;  Oppoaltion  to.  in  PliUadelplrta,  In  17H 
986;  HQartov  and  R^^oldag  on  iU  Repeal,  SS»;  Bfleet  ot,  in 
Viffftain.  4«:  Repeal  ot,  to  176S,  484.  960,  789;  BflbctoC  in 
North  Carottna,  M7;  Eflbeta  at.  In  Sooth  Carolina, 747 ;  (^ 
poaed  In  New  Torh,  78S. 

Act.  Toleration,  in  Maryland,  in  1649;  Against  Blaaphemy  pon- 
luaoie  ■▼  Doani.  397. 

Act.  bgNflta  Nartgadon,  prohihidng  foreign  Commeree  with 
BriHih  Settlemeata,  640. 

Act  Mndny,  providing  for  qoartering  Troope  in  America  at 
Ezpewe  of  the  Colonlrts,  790. 

AdaBMea,  Opintona  ecmoemln^  970. 

Adama.  John,  in  Committee  m  CongreM  to  confer  with  Howe 
in  177S.  814. 

Adbma,  Samael.  hia  coarse  toward  Washington  in  1778.  338. 

Iddrnsi  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  Cteorao  IIL  relative  to 
estal>lia1iteg  arbitrary  Power  in  America— Of  Common  Conn* 
efl  to  ti»e  same,  17;  Of  London  Merobants  and  others  to 
George  llL  concerning  acts  of  Parliament— Conater  Ad* 
dresses  ami  otiiers,  18 :  Of  Parliament  responslTe  to  tlie 
Wta^  Speech,  19 :  At  Dedicatioa  of  Washington's  Head 
Qoarter*  Nowborgh,  io  1850^  99;  Of  Washington  to  Of- 
ficers of  tise  Army  at  Newbnrgh,  109.  116;  To  Congress  at 
AmnpoMi,  on  ResignatioD  of  his  Commission.  841 }  Of  Mifllin 
to  Washington  on  same  Occasion,  841,  842. 

Adrertiaement,  profligate,  of  British  OfBoers  in  Philadelphia  in 
1778»  303 :  For  supply  of  conoterfelt  Money,  836. 

Agnew,  General  James,  killed  at  Battle  of  Oermantown  la  1777 
—Biographical  Sketch  of;  318;  Acoomit  of  hU  Death,  319. 

Agreeroeota,  Non>lmportation,  486, 579. 749. 

Aoienhnre  to  Lower  Vininia,  554 ;  In  North  Carolina,  556. 

Aftemarie  Coanty,  North  Carottna,  extant  of  Territory  oC  560. 

Aided.  Captain,  horae whips  Preseott  for  Inaolenoe  at  his  TaUe, 

AUea,  John,  Passenger  to  the  May  FloweK,  91. 

Alexander,  Abraham,  Blographieal  Sketch  of.  617. 

Alexander.  Ettjah.  RlograpUeal  Sketch  of.  617. 

Alexsader,  Sacaasoreof  tlie  Wampanoags,  90. 

Alexander.  W.  J.,  Notice  oC  599. 

Alexander.  WUItam  (Earl  of  Stirllttg),  Uographkal  Sketch  of, 

887. 
Alexandria,  Vliigtoia,  Moliee  of— Its  Mosenm  and  RaTototlon- 

ary  Rellea,  413 ;  Washington's  Bier— Aotograph  Letter— Nap- 

kto  Qsed  at  hia  Christeidiig;  414. 
Alen,  Colooel  GtlsaB,  Error  eooeemlag  correetsd,  167. 
ABea,  Hugh,  to  ExpedWoo  to  die  Sdoto  to  1774. 488. 


AObao,  Mr —Intprriew  of  Author  with,  near  Stoor  Pointy  184. 
AKmi.  Reverend  Patriefc,  Chmlaln  to  ConHnental  Army,  393. 
Akhottse.  Captato.  te  Battle  et  Spencer's  Ordinary  to  I78L  464. 


America.  Tlshed  by  Nofthnen  prtor  to  Disoorery  by  Cotota- 
boa.  66. 

Amldas.  PWDp,  explores  Coast  of  Ctorohna,  nnder  Raleigh^  in 
1584  449 

AnmanitkNi  remoted  llrwn  Magaztoe  at  WBIamsberg,  1775, 
SB3 

AndiTsoa.  John,  name  assomed  by  Andr^  147. 

A»lr«,  M^jor  John— His  Coiiespondenee  with  Arnold,  146 ; 
Aapolntasent  to  ronforwlth  Arnold— FIctitions  Letter  to  Col. 
Sheldon.  147:  First  Intenriew  wift  Arnold,  151 ;  Their  Plan, 
158;  ReoelTes  Papers  from  Arnold  explanatory  of  aiflitary 
Conditlan  of  Hodson  HUhland*— Disposition  of  them,  153 ; 
Snrith  refaacs  to  take  h&n  to  the  yoitore,  155;  Exchanges 
Coata—Craaaes  file  Hndson  with  Smifli,  156;  Annoonoement 
of  Us  Arrest.  158;  Letter  to  Washtogton  explaining  Hs  pod- 
ttoo.  leo ;  Ordered  to  West  Point,  1^1 ;  Place  of  his  Captore. 
189;  Jovmey  wtlh  Smkh  to  Crom  Pond— His  Uneannesi, 
l«:  Arrested— Dtooorery  of  Pspersta  his  Stockings— Names 
af  tlie  Captors,  187 ;  Conveyed  to  Sheldon's  Head-qnarters 
at  North  Salem— Letters  to  WssUngton,  160, 189 ;  Taken  to 
West  Point  aad  Tappsn— Blidces  DIselosnrea  to  TaBmadge. 
nO;  Plaoe  of  hi*  Omfiaemeot  and  Exeootkm  at  Tappan, 
196;  Coart  of  fnqoiry  to  Vb  Case-HW  Coodnet— Btograph- 
k^  Sketch  oC  197;  Hia  Death-warrant— WOt—DbposWon 
tif  hb  IteiBihM    Mmramtmt,  Iff* ;  Wititty  frf  hit  ^ 


EflTorts  to  sare  Um,  900;  Proposition  to  Exchange  him  for 
Arnold  by  Ogdon  refused,  201 :  His  Request  to  be  Shot.  902 ; 
His  Composure  of  Mind— Pen-and-ink  Sketch  of  Himself— 
Name  of  his  Executioner— Thacher's  Account  of  his  Exeou- 
tioo,  903;  Place  of  his  Death  and  Borial,  204 ;  His  Captora 
rewarded — Di^terment  of  his  Rematos,  and  remoral  to  En- 
gland to  1831,  205 :  His  Captors  suspected  of  mercenary  mo- 
tives, 206;  His  Place  of  Reddence  to  Philadelphia  in  1777. 
310. 

Andrew.  Alexander.  Acconot  of  Death  of  Oeneral  Agnew.  3ia 

Andross,  Sir  Edmund,  appointed  GoTcmor  of  Virgtoia  to  1692; 
Sneoeeded  by  Nicholson  to  1698, 471. 

Anecdote  of  mysterious  Frenchman  and  Commltlee  of  Con- 
gress, 22;  Of  General  Preseott  and  Timothy  Folger,  35 ;  Of 
••  Modier  Bailey,"  49 ;  '*  Daddy  HalT  and  Paymaster  Dexter. 
63 ;  Count  Maurepas,  86 ;  CoocemtoK  Washinstoa's  Dining 
Hall  and  La  Fayette,  at  Newburab.  100 ;  Of  a  Scotohman  at 
Hell  Gate,  114;  Of  Baron  Steuben,  near  FishUll  Landbig. 
125;  Of  Washington  relatlTe  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  198;  James  Lar* 
Toy,  159 ;  Of  the  Author  and  the  Speonlattog  Daughter.  162 ; 
Colonel  John  FItxgerald.  239;  Mra.  Whitall.  291  rMr.  Hun^ 
ingtoo  and  Daponoeau.  313 ;  Mauritz  Rambo  and  wounded 
Deer,  330;  Mrs.  Ferguson,  351;  Gilbert  Tennant^s  Sennons, 
365 ;  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Israel.  385;  Of  Calvert  and  his  Protes^ 
antSerrants,  397;  General  Washington  and  Mr.  PaToe,  413; 
President  Andrew  Jackson  and  Lieutenant  Randcdph,  427 ; 
Tilghman  and  Comwallls,  429 ;  President  Monroe  and  Gov- 
ernor Hardy.  439;  Patrick  Henry  and  Hooli,  440;  Benjamto 
Harrison.  442;  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  and  his  Servant.  450  ;  to- 
dtan  Meseenaer  and  Mr.  Gist,  4TO ;  Braddock  and  Washtog- 
ton, 4"^ ;  Indian  Chief  and  Washtogton,  at  Fort  Doquosne. 
479;  Speaker  RoMnson  and  Washington.  481;  Washtogton 
and  Judge  Peters,  909;  Spy  MorBan.511;  OfSlrN.  W.  Wrax 
all  concerning  Lord  Norm.  S28;  Negro  Hostler  and  Goat, 
541  ;  Arnold  and  the  Prisoner,  545 ;  Ntoian  B.  Hamilton,  572; 
Tryon  and  Boy  Messer,  577 ;  General  Greene  and  Portrait 
of  George  III..  508:  Turleton  and  littte  Rebels,  600;  Com- 
wallis  and  Widow  Brevard,  618 ;  Of  Senator  Preston  and  old 
Lady,  near  RJnff*s  Mountain,  632 ;  General  Tarleton  and  the 
two  American  Ladies,  649;  Of  Captato  Ferguson  and  Col- 
one)  Horry.  686;  Of  Friday  and  Colonel  Maxwell.  6t«;  Of 
Colooel  Cruger  and  Bddlna,  693 ;  Of  Manntog  and  Barr6, 
703;  Coneemtog  Stamp  Act,  in  South  Caroltoa,  747 ;  Of  Mrs. 
Elliot  and  Colonel  Balfoar.  756;  Of  Marlon  and  young  Brit- 
ish Offloer.  771 ;  Of  Statue  of  George  III.,  801 ;  Of  Boy  and 
British  Grenadier.  823. 

Annapolis  described,  304 ;  Elariy  Historyof;  395;  The  Theater 
of  revolutionary  Movements  in  1765,  w9 ;  Destraction  of  Tea 
at  to  1774. 401 ;  The  Scene  of  military  DUplays  in  1781-83— 
Visited  by  Washington  in  1783— Continental  Congress  in 
Session  at,  402;  Portraits  of  dlstimrttished  Parsons  to  Senate 
Chamber,  403;  Adjournment  of  Congress  to  in  1783,  840; 
Washtogton  resigns  bis  Commission  at,  841. 

Antiquities— old  Tower  at  Newport,  69;  Inscription  on  Diffhton 
Rock— Ite  Translation— Stone  Cemetery  en  Ratosfoi^  Isl- 
and, 66;  Ranlo  Insoripttons  on  Orkney  Isles,  67;  Rnins  of 
oM  Chnreh  at  Jamestown,  447 ;  Tombstone  at  Jamestown. 
448 :  Pocahontas's  Wash-basin,  near  Archer's  HIH,  Virginia. 
563 ;  Andent  Stone  Wall  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  615. 

Apollo  Room  at  Williamsburg,  Vlretola.  484. 

Arbntfanot.  Admiral,  to  command  oTBritish  Squadron  on  Amer- 
ican Coast  in  178a  87 ;  At  Siege  of  Charleston.  764. 

Arehdalo,  John,  Governor  of  fhe  Carottnss  to  1695,  961 ;  His 
Policy,  745. 

Archer.  Mr„  Aid  of  Wayne  at  Stormtog  of  Stony  Potat.  181. 

Archer's  Hill,  Notice  0^953. 

ArgaH,  Governor  Samuel,  Notice  of,  447 ;  Keeps  Pocahontas  ss 
a  Hostage,  454 ;  Governor  of  Virginia  to  1617— Sails  with  Fleet 
to  Coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  Fisberies— Operations  on  the 
Eastern  Coast— Makes  Conquest  of  Acadia— Enters  Bay  of 
New  Yoric— Compels  Dutoh  to  acknowledge  Supremacy  of 
England— Retoms  to  Vlrahiia,  457. 

ArKngton.  Earl  of.  Ms  ceded  Rights  to  Domain  to  Virgtoia  for 
thirty  Years.  460 ;  Assigns  his  Interest  to  Culpepper,  471. 

Armand,  Charles,  Marquis  de  la  Rouaria  to  Battle,  near  Janes- 
town  Island,  in  1781— Btomphioal  Sketeh  of,  466. 

Armed  Neutrality,  Notice  of,  674. 

Arms,  Manufnctore  of.  by  Americans,  to  1778, 18 ;  Seizure  ot, 
at  New  York,  in  1775»  793. 

Armstrong.  Captato  Mark,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene 
in  1781.  609 ;  Rilled  at  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  to  1781.  »4 
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ArmttroDff,  General  John,  at  Battle  ot  Germantown,  in  1777— 
BiogrHphical  Sketch  of;  315 ;  Takes  command  at  Charleston 
in  1776,  753. 

irmstrong.  Me\jor  John,  Author  of  Newborgh  Addreasea,  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  106 ;  Washington'a  Opinion  of  hia  Mo- 
5ve«.  in. 

Armstrong,  Major,  in  Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781. 463. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  James  F.,  biographicd  Sketch  of— Grave  o^ 
246. 

Lrmy,  British,  Insecurity  oC  at  Boston,  in  1776. 12 ;  Depart  for 
New  York— Efl'octive  Force  ot  on  evacuating  Boston,  14 ; 
Proposed  Augmentation  oC  in  1775.  by  foreign  Troops,  20 ; 
Arrive  at  Newport  in  1776,  in  Command  of  (leneral  Clinton 
and  Earl  Percy,  73 ;  Condition  of,  in  1777,  165;  Capture  of 
Fort  Washington  and  three  Thousand  Americans,  in  1776, 
2*^1 :  Burgoyne  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  Parole— Sent 
to  Interior  of  Virginia  in  1778— Offioen  tim  Parole  of  Uonor, 
550;  IncidenU  of  March  to  Charlottesville.  551 ;  Condition 
of,  553 ;  Removal  and  final  Disperaion  in  1782,  553 ;  Dispo- 
sition of,  under  Comwallis,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1781.  506. 
006 ;  Arrival  at  New  York— Disposition  of.  after  Battle  of 
^ong  Island,  in  1776,  813;  Occupation  of  New  York,  835; 
Evacuation  of  New  York  in  1783,  838. 

.  my.  Continental  in  1776,  9;  Its  Sti«ngth,  18;  Cantonment 
tear  Newburgh  in  1760. 83. 103, 104  ;  DiscontenU  of;  in  1783, 
105. 106 ;  Proceedings  at  Newbursh  in  Relation  to  Grievancea 
of,  106  to  111  inclusive ;  Crosses  me  Hudson,  and-Encampa  at 
Tappan.  in  1781.  145;  Encampment  at  Middlebrook  in  1777, 
211 ;  Marchea  toward  Hudson  Highlanda.212;  Encampment 
at  Smith'a  Clove  in  1779.213 ;  Marchea  from  Hudson  River  to 
Virginia  in  1781,  213;  Retreats  across  New  Jersey  in  1776— 
Decrease  of  its  Force— I'ardy  Movements  of  General  Lee. 
222 ;  Weakness  o(,  when  Crossing  the  Delaware,  224  ;  Reor 

rixation  oC  in  1776. 225 ;  DUtreas  of.  in  1780. 31 1 ;  Relieved 
,  Women  of  Philadelphia,  312 ;  Amount  of  Contributions 
to,  by  Philadelphians,  313 ;  Encampment  ot;  near  WUliama- 
burg.  Virginia,  in  1781.  446.  468;  CondiUon  of,  in  1781.  509 ; 
Reorganization  of.  under  Greene,  in  North  Carolina,  in  VidC, 
596 ;  Number  and  Disposition  of.  at  Guilford  Court  Houae. 
.606 ;  Disposition  of;  at  Battle  of  Cowpens,  in  1781.  639  ;  Par> 
.tial  Oraanization  of.  in  North  CaroUna,  in  1780.  676;  Forma- 
tion ofTunder  Lincoln,  in  1778,  758 ;  Condition  of;  after  Bat- 
.tle  of  Long  Island,  in  1776, 813 ;  Number  of  Soldiere  fumiah- 
.ed  by  each  State  duringRevolntion — Meeting  among Troopa 
of  Pennsylvania  Line.  837 ;  Washington's  Farewell  Addreaa 
to,  838 :  Entrance  into  New  York.  Ssd. 

Army.  French,  Encampment  at  Providence  in  1782;  55 ;  En- 
campment at  Newport  hi  1780— Reenforoed— Extent  of  its 
porce.  87 ;  Becomes  a  Burden  to  the  Americans — Departs 
for  ihu  Hudson  in  1781,  88 ;  Marchea  to  Virginia,  213;  En- 
.cMmpmtsnt  at  Williamaburff  after  Siege  of  Yorktown — Joins 
Cotiunenial  Army,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1782— Proceeds  to  Boa- 
ton  aiMl  Embarka  for  West  Indies,  589. 

Arnold.  Benedict,  Birth-place  ot  36;  Biographical  Sketch  ot 
14^';  His  early  Ycara— Fighta  a  Duel— lUngleader  in  Mia- 
ciiief— His  Hother— Scorching  Acrostic  on,  37;  Expedition 
up  the  Thamea,  under  British,  in  1761,  42 ;  Lands  near  New 
Ix>ndoa,  43 ;  Uia  Infancy.  44 ;  Hia  Dispatchea  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  45 ;  Landing-place  ot  near  New  London,  43,  50 ; 
Weakens  great  Chain  acroas  Hudaon  River.  138 ;  Appointed 
by  Washington  military  Governor  of  Philadelphia— Seeks  a 
Command  in  the  Navy — Hia  Extrava^noe,  141;  Marriea 
Miss  Shippen — Residence  and  S^le  of^Livinff— Fraudulent 
Dealings— Charged  with  Malfieaaance,  142;  Ordered  to  be 
tried  by  Court-martial— Asks  Congress  for  Men  to  guard  his 
House— Verdict  and  Punishment— lU  Effects,  143 ;  Interview 
•with  Luzerne — Visits  American  Camp— Deceivea  Waahhur- 
ton  —  Obtaina  command  at  West  Point,  145 ;  Correspond- 
ence with  And  rd  —  Proposes  Interview  with  him,  147;  At- 
tempts to  hold  it — Letter  to  Waahbigton  —  Confera  with 
Smith,  148 ;  Correapondence  with  Robinaon,  149 ;  Fhrat  Inter- 
view with  Andr^  at  Long  Clove  Mountain— Fumiabea  Smith 
with  Paases,  151;  Arrival  at  Smith'a  Houae,  152;  Suppllea 
Andrd  with  important  Papers,  153,  156 ;  His  Paaa  to  Andrd, 
155 ;  Conoposure  in  Presence  of  hia  Aids.  157 ;  FUght  to  the 
Enemy— Effect  of  his  Departure  oo  hia  Wife,  156 ;  Paaaage 
to  the  Vulture— Treatment  of  his  Oaramen — Diacovery  of  ma 
Treason,  159 ;  Letten  from  the  Vulture  inoploring  Protec- 
tion of  Washington  to  his  Wife  and  Child,  160;  Curioua  Co- 
incidence connected  with  hia  Death,  166 ;  Ogden's  Propoai- 
tiun  to  receive  him  in  Exchanee  for  AndrA,  801;  Champe'a 
Attempt  to  abduct  him.  907;  Hia  Quartera  In  Broadway, 
Now  York,  209 ;  Arnold's  Compensatioo  for  hia  Treaaon"- 
Statesman  in  Houae  of  Commona  refuses  to  speak  in  his 
Presence,  209 ;  Proceeds  from  New  York  on  Expedition  to 
Virginia  in  1781— Lands  at  Weatover.  433 ;  Marches  to  Rich- 
mond, 434 :  Destroys  much  Property,  435,  436;  Withdraws 
to  Westover — ^Re-embarks— Commits  other  Depredations — 
Pursued  by  Americana— Establishes  Head-quartere  at  Ports- 
inoulh.  436 ;  AttempU  to  capture  him  while  in  Virginia.  436, 
545 ;  Fortifies  Portsmouth— Joined  by  General  PhilUpa— Pro- 
ceeds with  Troops  to  Osborne's — His  Victory  there.  545 : 
Rejoins  Phillips— Bums  Barracks  and  Flour  at  Chesterfield 
Court  House — Marches  toward  Richmond— Destroya  Tobac- 
co and  other  Property  at  Manchester— Proceeda  to  War- 
wick ^Destruction  of  Property— Bums  the  Town— Returns 


to  Petersburff.  546  ,  Takea  chief  command  of  Army  on 
Death  of  PhiUips— Joined  by  Comvrallia— Sends  Simcoe  lu 
the  Fords  on  the  Nottaway  and  Meherrin  Rivera,  54. 

Arnold,  Hannah,  Letter  to  her  Son  Benedict,  37. 

Arnold,  Hannah.  Sister  of  the  Traitor.  160. 

Arnold.  General  James  Robertson,  Son  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
Biographical  Sketch  ot  158. 

Arnold,  Margaret,  Marriage  ot  142;  On  intimate  terma  with 
Andrd,  144 ;  Parting  with  her  Huaband  at  West  Point,  158 ; 
Her  Distress— Opinions  concerning  her,  160. 

Arnold.  Oliver,  Quotation  from,  37,  'A 

Arnold's  Path,  Notice  ot  159. 

Arundel  Coptain,  in  Battle  on  Gwynn'a  laland  in  1776,  538. 

ArffiU.  Captain,  Case  ot  366. 

Ashe,  General  John,  Notice  ot  566 ;  Treatment  of  by  the  Reg- 
ulatora  in  1771. 576;  Biographical  Sketch  ot  714. 

Ashe,  Mn.,  and  Tarlton.  642. 

Assembly,  Colonial,  of  Virginia,  convened  at  Jameatown  in  1699. 
457;  Seaaiona  ot  482;  Excitement  fai  —  Diasolution.  483; 
Meeting  ot  in  Apollo  Room  of  Raleigh  Tavern,  Williama- 
burg,  in  1769 ;  Convention  formed— Recommend  to  the  Peo- 
ple Articlea  of  Association  against  Use  of  British  Goods,  484 . 
Concur  with  Maasachusetts  Aasembly  in  1773— Dissolved  by 
Dunmore  in  1773.  485 ;  Reconraaends  Continental  Congress 
in  1774 — Resolves  to  import  no  more  Slavea,  British  Goods, 
nor  Tea — To  export  no  more  Tobacco  to  England— Recom- 
mend Improvement  of  Breed  of  Sheep.  486 ;  Convened  at 
Richmond  in  1775,  502;  Dissolves  forever,  505;  Of  Muiy^ 
land,  convened  at  St  Mary's  in  1635— Upper  House  ot  dis- 
solved in  1658, 398 ;  Votes  Statue  of  the  King  and  Portrait  of 
Lord  Camden  in  1766.  400 ;  Of  South  Carolina,  first;  con- 
vened at  Charleston  in  1674.  745 ;  Of  Pennsylvania,  convenes 
at  Philadelphia  hi  1683,  255 ;  Penn'a  parting  Message  to,  in 
1706,  257;  Appoints  Delegates  to  Continental  Congress  in 
1774.  261. 

Assembly,  Legislative,  firat,  of  North  Carolina,  convenea  at 
Edenton  in  1731. 563. 

Aasembly.  Provincial  of  South  Carolina,  convened  at  Charles- 
ton in  1776. 752;  Of  New  York,  in  May,  1775— SugeesU  forti- 
fying the  Hudson  River  and  Highlanda  in  1775--Appoints  a 
Committee  for  the  purpoae  in  1776,  135 ;  Proceedings  ot  at 
White  Plains  in  1776. 

Association,  American,  Articlea  ot  agreed  upon  in  Congress  in 
1774,  268;  Eulogized  by  Abb6  Raynal,  288;  Notice  ot  725. 
749,793. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  Notice  ot  709;  Local  History  ot  710;  In 
Possession  ofBritish  in  1779, 711 ;  Siege  ot  in  178a  715 ;  Pro- 
posed Monument  at,  719. 

Austin.  Colonel  bums  Church  at  White  PUdna,  823. 

Austin,  Samuel,  Notice  ot  13. 

Autographa,  of  Unkoa — Owaneko  —  Attawauhood,  29 ;  Roger 
Williams,  55 ;  Stephen  Hopkins,  57 ;  Govemor  Wanton  — 
Daniel  Horamanden— Frederic  Smyth— Peter  Oliver— Robert 
Aucfamuty.  68:  Munaahum—Wonckompawhan— Captain 
Annawan.  91 ;  Daniel  Gookin— John  Eliot  92 ;  Lewis  Nicola, 
104;  Sally  Jansen—GittvWhikoop-MariaColden,  115;  Ca- 
leb Gtbbs— Henry  P.  Livingston— William  Colfax  —  Benja- 
min Grymea.  120 ;  "niaddeus  Kosciuszko,  133 ;  B.  Romaua. 
135;  La  Radiere.  136;  Duportail  136;  "Gustavus"  (Arnold) 
.'•John  Anderson"  (Andrd).  146;  EUsha  Sheldon.  147  ;  ViL 
lefranche.  153;  S.  Bauman,  154;  Benedict  Arnold,  155;  Josh- 
ua U.  Smith.  156:  David  8.  Franka— Richard  Varick,  157  . 
John  Vaugfaan  — J.  S.  Wallace,  168;  Philip  Van  Cortland. 
170;  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  174 :  Anthony  Wayne.  179 ;  Twenty- 
three  Hessian  Oflicera  captured  at  Trenton,  230 ;  John  Fiu- 
gerald.  239;  John  Morgan.  240;  Jamea  Craik.  241 ;  William 
Penn,  296;  Joaeph  Galloway.  270;  Fifty-aix  Signera  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  286,  287;  James  M.  Varaum, 
292;  Du  Ponceau,  308;  John  Armstrong,  315 ;  Jamea  Agnew, 
319;  Enoch  Poor— Baroo  de  Woedtke,  329;  Thomas  Con- 
way, 337;  General  North.  342 ;  Adam  Ferguaon,  349 ;  H.  Clin- 
ton—CarlUle-WilHam  Eden,  350 ;  William  Alexander  (Eari 
of  Stirling)  — George  Washington,  352,  676;  Charlea  Scott, 
353 :  E.  Oswakl  357 ;  Jamea  Wesson— WUliam  Maxwell  356 ; 
William  Woodford,  363;  Thomas  Proctor,  375;  Moses  Hazen 
— Theodoric  BUmd.  380;  Du  Coudray,  385;  Charlea  Wilson 
Peale,  409;  G.  W.  Fairfax— George  Maaon,  421;  John  Tyler 
—Martha  Jefferaon.  442 ;  Thomaa  Jefferson — Francis  Eppea. 
443;  Sir  WUliam  Berkely.  459;  Charlea  Armand  (Marquis 
de  U  Rouarie)  466;  General  E.  Braddock,  477)  Lord  Lou 
doun,  479 ;  General  J.  Forbea.  480 ;  John  Murray  (Earl  of 
Dunmore),  485 ;  Colonel  George  R.  Clarke,  493 ;  Simon  Ken- 
ton, 494;  Major  Alexander  Scammel  515;  General  Ebenezer 
Stevens,  516;  Viscount  De  Noailles.  522;  Lord  Corawallia— 
Thomaa  Symonds,.')23:  General  Edward  Stevena,  535 ;  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewia,  537;  General  William  PhiUipa,  546;  H. 
Gerlach— Archibald  Edmonstone— Frederic  (Jleve,  551: 
John  Locke,  560 ;  William Tryon— John  Hawks,  567 ;  Maurice 
Moore.  572;  Edmund  Fanning,  573;  Yorke,  574;  Colonel 
Joseph  Leech — Christopher  NmIc,  575 ;  Jamea  Hasell—  John 
Harvey,  579;  Thomas  Rlspess  —  Lewis  Henry  De  Rosaet 
581:  Cornelius  Harnett,  582;  Colonel  Jamea  Moore,  564: 
Governor  Richard  Cnawell,  586 ;  General  Alexander  Lilling- 
ton,  587 ;  Governor  Josiah  Marthi,  568 ;  Thomaa  Person,  569 ; 
General  Rutherford,  507;  General  WiUiam  Davidson,  600; 
Captain  Mark  Annatrong,  603;  Colonel  Edward  CarrloglOQ. 
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«M:  Twenty-three  Members  of  MecUenborg  Cominittee, 
<19;  Horatio  Grnte* — Isaac  Hnger— Allen  Jone«— John  But- 
ler. 6EM;  Joseph  WiiMton,  633;  Captain  A.  Depeyster— Col- 
onel Benjsnin  ClesTeland — Colonel  baao  Shelbj— Colonel 
WUUam  Campbell,  634;  Colonel  Abraham  Baford,664:  Will- 
iam Ckijoo,  668;  Goremor  Abner  Naib,  Colonel  Edward 
Bancombe,  675;  General  Jetliro  Samner,  697:  Colonel  Msl- 
medy,  700;  Captain  Jobn  Rudolph,  702;  Colonel  B.  Few, 
7U  :-<jeneral  John  Ashe,  714 ;  Cnptain  Samuel  Fmley,  718 ; 
Gonemor  J.  HoosDonn,  799;  GeJieral  Alured  Clarke,  740; 
GoTemor  Christonher  Gadsden,  748;  Governor  Thomas 
BaHBP,777;  Mi^JanesH.  Craig,  780;  Governor  Jacob  Leis* 
ler,  785 ;  Bevereod  Cadwallader  Coldea,  787 ;  Captain  Isaac 
fVara.  797 ;  General  John  M.  Scott,  805 ;  General  Nathaniel 
WoodhoU.  611 ;  General  William  How«>,  814 ;  Colonel  John 
Glorer,  815;  General  WilHam  Heath.  890;  Sir  WllUsm  Er- 
skdae  — Bitxema,  832;  Knyphausen,  825;  Colonel  Lambert 
Csdwal«der.8i6;  Sir  Guy  Carlton.  838. 

Baehe;  Mrs.  Sarah,  affords  Relief  to  Continental  Soldiera  hi 
1780— Visl«Bd  by  ChasteHnx.  312. 

Baroa,  Andrew,  cats  away  Draw  of  Quintan's  Bridge — Crippled 
for  Life.  345. 

Bacon,  NathanteU  demands  poimlar  Rights  for  Virginians  of 
Berkeley  in  1676— His  Plantation  attacked  by  Indians—March- 
es sninst  Invadera  with  armed  Force — Proclaimed  and  pur- 
soedasaTtailor  by  Berkeley— Receives  Sympathy  of  the  Peo- 
ple— lasorrection —Berkeley  compelled  to  yield- Appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief—  Marches  to  Jamestown,  and  de- 
mands Us  promised  Commission— Granted— Reversed — De- 
dared  a  Traiior  by  Berkeley — Returns  to  Jamestown— Drives 
"^    '   '    r  to  the  Chesapeake— Takes  Women  as  H< 


Barns  Janaestown — Declnrea  himself  Supreme  Raler— 1 

rsphy,  461;  Death  oC  462L 
BacM,  Mr„  Notice  of,  447, 556. 
Badae  of  Military  Merit,  awarded  to  Sergeant  Charchfll  in  1780, 

Bailey.  J.,  Mwn&ctnrer  of  Washington's  War  Sword,  122, 406. 

Bsiley,  Mra.  Anna,  Notice  of;  49. 

BBJluy,  Captain  Elijah,  Escape  from  Fort  Grlswold,  49. 

Baker,  RaoKaeller.  instigates  the  Marder  of  Logan's  Family, 
489. 

BaUbor.  OokMsl,  in  command  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  1781, 613. 

Ball,  at  Head-qnartera  of  Greene  and  Knox,  at  New  Windsor, 
in  1777,  115;  At  Baltimore,  in  1776, 393. 
^  Mrs.  R^  Quotation  from.  288. 
;  Lord  (Sir  George  Calvert),  receives  Patent  as  Lord 
Proprietor  of  Aralon,  Newfoundland,  in  1621— Retams  to  En- 
^and  in  1635— ^Hsits  Virginia  in  1628— Returns  again  to  En- 
daBd— Permitted  to  frame  iho  (Charter  of  CreaemiU  himself 
m  1€3£— Ws  Death,  395. 

Baitkn^e,  Lord  (Sir  Cecil  CnlvviQ^  inherits  from  his  Father 
Charter  of  OrtsemtU  in  1633, 395;  HU  Policy,  396;  His  Tol- 
eratioit  397 ;  Death  of;  in  1765*->fincceeded  by  his  Soa,Charles 
Cecil,  389. 

Bahimore.  Lord  (Charles  OcO  Calvert),  assents  to  Pcnn's  Char- 
ter in  1681,  SS3. 

Bsbinxire.  Battle  Monument  at  388. 391 ;  Washington  Monu- 
ment—Bombardment  of  Fort  M-Henry— Population  of  in  1850 
—Remarkable  (Tase  of  Lonnf  vity,  390 ;  Female  College— Ma- 
ryland Historical  Society,  391;  Peale's  Museum— Patriotism 
of  Citizena  in  Revolution— (}ommltlees  of  Correspondence 
nd  Observatioo.  392;  Treatment  of  Loyalists— Meeting  of 
in  1776— Congress  House— La  Fayette's  Vidt,393; 
1  as  a  Port  of  Entry,  403. 

Bsacnoft,  George,  Quotation  from,  93— Letter  to  Swain,  578. 

Bsnks.  Commf^ore.  driven  from  Boston  Harbor  in  1776, 15. 

Banner,  British.  Red  Cross  cut  from,  by  Endicott,  in  1634,  53 ; 
Of  Washioflton's  Life  Goard,  120;  Presented  to  Pulaski  by 
Manvian  Nuns— Its  History,  392. 

Baptists,  Fines  imposed  npon  in  Virginia  in  1693,  46a  i 

Barker's  Hill,  Topography  oC  60. 

Bsrlnw,  Arthur,  explores  -Coast  of  Carolina  under  Raleigh  in 
1584,449. 

Barlow,  JoeL  Notioe  of;  37. 

Barnwell,  Captain,  conunands  ExpecBtion  against  SoaChem  In- 
dans  in  1772. 562. 

Barr.  Charles,  Notioe  of;  562. 

Barraa.  Admiral.  Coant  de,  succeeds  Ternay  in  French  Fleet  at 
Nevrport  in  1781— Sends  Dispatches  to  Washington  oonoem- 
ing  De  Grasse.  510. 

Barre,  C:oloDel  Isaac,  Opinion  of  British  Army  in  America,  19; 
Moves  in  Parliament  that  Copies  of  Dispatches  of  Howe  and 
Shaldham  be  Ud  before  the  House  of  Commons.  32. 

Barren  Bill,  Notice  of— Its  old  Church  and  School-house,  322 ; 
La  Fayette's  Qnartera  at,  )n  1778,  328 ;  Its  Topography,  329. 

Barrfaigton,  George,  first  Royal  (tercmor  of  North  CaroUna,  in  i 
17301 5«1.  I 

Barrington,  Major,  Aidde-Camp  to  Prescott,  captared  near  ' 
Newport  in  1777.  77. 

Barton,  Colonel  William.  Biographical  Sketch  of;  75;  Daring 
Exirioit  in  cmtnring  Preocotti  76. 

Basking  Ridge,  Notice  oC  222. 

^^Tjobn,  Biographical  Sketch  oC  827. 

Batde  on  tfais  Auamance  in  1771 ;  Encampment  of  Tryon  on 
the  Eoo,  575;  Waddd  crosses  the  YadUn— Desertion  of  his 


Men  — Pursued  by  Insurgents  —  Skirmiih  ensues— Several 
captured — Escapes  himself  tu  Saliabnry— Tryon  presses  for- 
ward toward  the  AllnmHnce — Receives  Proposals  of  Accom- 
modation from  Regulators — Approaches  their  Camp— Orders 
them  to  Disperse  — Thompson  detained  and  Shot— Tyron 
returns  FIsg  of  Truce  —  Retaliated  by  Regulators— Deadly 
Conflict  ensues— Tryon  sends  second  Flag  of  Truce — The 
Bearer  falls — Conflict  renewed  —  Regulators  Retreat,  576; 
KUled  and  Wounded,  577. 

Battle  of  Bladensburg  in  1814, 405. 

Bsttle  of  Blue  Licks  in  1789— Clarke  joined  by  Boone,  Trigg, 
and  Todd,  at  Bryant's  Station — Proceed  toward  Lower  Blue 
Licks— Ken tuckians  hold  Council  of  War— Purauitof  the  En- 
emy, fall  into  Ambuscade — Deatii  of  young  Boone— Kentuck- 
ians  retreat  across  the  Stream — Puraued  by  Savages,  wiU] 
great  Loss,  501. 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  1777,  291 ;  Landing  of  British  from  the 
Cbesapifake,  at  the  Head  of  Elk — Washington  prepares  to 
meet  them  —  His  March  from  Philadelphia — Establishes 
Head-quarters  near  Wilmington.  375 ;  Reconnoiten  at  Head 
of  Elk — Encampment  on  Red  Clay  Neck— Proclamation  of 
Howe— Advance  of  his  Forces  towsrd  the  Brandy  wine  — 
Skirmishes  ensue— Americans  tske  Prisoners — Patriots  re- 
trest  across  the  Brandy  wine,  376 ;  Approach  of  British  to  the 
Brandy  wine— Plan  of  Battle,  377 ;  Position  of  American  Army 
on  the  Brandy  wine,  378 ;  More  Skirmishing— Engagement 
near  Chad's  Ford.  :f79 ;  Sullivan  deceived  by  conflicting  Intel- 


ligence— Suspense  of  Washington — Passage  of  the  Brandy- 
:  by  British— Forming  of  American  Lines  for  Battle  near 


^xdne 


Birmingham  Meeting-house — Conduct  of  Deborre— 'Com- 
mencement of  the  Battie^ — Attack  by  British — General  Action 
ensues— Americans  maintain  iheir  Position — Great  Carnage 
—Courage  and  Skill  of  Militia — Overwhelming  Numbera  of 
the  British— Flieht  of  Deborre  and  Sullivan  to  Chad's  Ford— 
Convray  maintains  his  Ground,  381 ;  Return  of  Sullivan  with 
Stirling  and  La  Fayette— Hot  Ckintest  ensues— Two  ot  Sulli- 
van's Aids  killed— La  Fayette  wounded— Americans  compel- 
led to  retrest— Relieved  by  Greene,  382;  British  checked  by 
Greene— Knvphausen  prepares  to  cross  the  Brandy  wine.  383 ; 
Bravery  of  Wayne^Americans  retrest  to  Philadelphia— Re- 
salt  of  Battle,  384. 

Battle  at  Brewton's  Hill,  near  Savannah,  732. 

Battle  on  Brier  Creek  in  1779— Preparation  for  Action— British 
approach  American  Pickets— Elbert  and  Perkins  fire  upon 
British- Confkision  of  Patriots— (Georgians  gallantly  maintain 
their  Ground,  713 ;  Loss,  714. 

Battie  near  Brooklyn,  Lone  Island,  in  1776— March  of  British 
toward  Brooklyn,  807 ;  Skirmish  between  Grant  and  Stirling 
—Storming  of  Flatbush  Redoubt— Descent  of  Clinton — Sur- 
render  of  Americans,  609:  Conflict  between  Stirling  and 
ComwalHs— Adee  made  Prisoner— Defeat  and  Capture  of 
Stirling— Loss,  810;  Capture.  Treatment,  and  Death  of  Wood- 
hull— Preparations  to  besieoe  Works  at  Brooklyn,  811 ;  Sit- 
uatian  of  the  two  Armies — Washington  holds  Council  of  War 
— Retreat  of  Americans  to  New  York,  812 

Battle  near  Camden,  Soutii  Carolina,  in  1780  —  Comwallis 
marches  to  meet  Gates,  671 ;  Both  Parties  surprised— Skir- 
mish ensues— Gates  calls  Council  of  War— Preparations  for 
Battle- Desperate  Conflict— Virginia  Troops,  panic-stricken, 
flee  in  confusion- De  Kalb  and  Gist  maintain  their  (Jroundr— 
British  driven  across  Sanders's  Creek— Renewal  of  Battle- 
Victory  uncertain— Terrible  Slaughter— Patriots  defeated- 
Death  of  De  Kalb,  673 ;  Flight  of  Americans— Loss  and  wound- 
ed. 674. 

Battle  at  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781  —  Approach  of  Comwallis's 
Army— Davidson  conceals  his  Men  near  the  Ford — British 
attacked  by  Americans  while  crossing  the  Stinam,  598 :  Re- 
turn the  Fire  on  reaching  the  Shore— Colonel  Hall  killed— 
Davidson  killed  on  flnt  Approach,  599 ;  Americans  disperse 
-Loss,  600. 

Battle  of  ibe  (k>wpens  in  1781 — Material  of  tiie  Army  under 
Morgan,  637 ;  Defeat  of  Tories!^  Colonel  Washington— Pur- 
suit of  Morgsn  by  Tarleton,  638;  Disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  639;  Morgsn  prepared  to  fight— Addresses  his 
Troops— The  Attack— Tsrleton's  Chnrge,  640:  Bold  Maaeo- 
ver  of  Howard — Americans  victorious,  641 ;  Retreat  of  the 
British— Encounter  between  Colonels  Washington  and  Turle- 
ton— Result  of  the  Battie,  642. 

Battle  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  1781— Arrangement  of  Americans 
for  Actii^n,  700 ;  Arranffement  of  tiie  British— Skirmishes- 
Commencement  of  the  Battle,  701 ;  Bayonet  CTharge  by  Win 
iams— Death  of  Campbell  and  Duval— Defeat  and  Capture 
of  Colonel  Washington— Retreat  of  the  British,  702;  Folly 
of  the  Americans— Bravery  of  Lee's  Legion— Contest  at  the 
Citadel— Retreat  of  Greene,  703;  Loss— Retreat  of  Stuart- 
Attacked  by  Marion  and  Lee,  704 ;  Retirement  of  Americans 
to  the  Santee  Hills,  705. 

Battle  at  Fish  Dam  Ford  and  Blackstock's  Plsntation  in  1780— 
Attack  upon  Wemyss.  651 ;  His  Defeat— Sumter  pursued  by 
Tarleton,  652;  Flight  of  Tarleton— Sumter  wounded— His 
Retreat,  693. 

Battie  at  Fishing  Creek,  between  Sumter  and  British,  and  De- 
feat of  former,  660. 

Rattle  at  Fort  Dnaueane  in  1755— Braddock  passes  the  Mon 
ongahela,  477 ;  Alarm  of  French — Conflict  ensues — Confu- 
sion of  both  Parties— Washington  adopts  provincial  Mode 
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of  Fightings  Awful  Carnage— Braddook  kUl«4,  478;  Utter 
Defeat  of  BritUh— Loss  and  wounded,  479. 

Battle  at  Fort  Duqueane  in  1758— Boquet  exceeds  bla  Inttroc- 
dons  —  Grant's  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Duquesoe  —  Re- 
treats, with  great  Loss— French  pursue  and  attack  Boqoet's 
Camp—Battle  ensues,  with  Loss  of  Brittsh—Freneh  bum  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  escape  down  the  Ohio^  480. 

Battle  at  Fort  Necessity  in  17S4— Washin^n  strengthens  his 
Position  at  Fort  Necessitv  —  Places  his  Men  outside  the 
Trenches  on  approach  of  French— Orders  his  Men  to  reserve 
their  Fir»— Trenches  flooded  by  Rain— Desultory  Fire  nil 
DHy  by  both  Parties— Washington  capitulates,  476 ;  The  Loss, 
477. 

iSattle  at  Fort  Washington,  New  York,  in  1776— Howe  orders 
Magaw  to  surrender  Fort  Washington  —  Refused  —  British 
commence  Cannonade,  825 ;  Disposition  of  the  Garrison- 
Plan  of  Attsck— KnyphauseD's  Assault,  826 ;  Attack  of  Stir- 
ling and  Percy— Surrender  of  Magaw— Loss,  827. 

Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777— Maneuvers  of  the  two  Armies 
on  the  Schuylkill— Washington's  Plan  of  attacking  German- 
town— Calls  Council  of  Omcers,  315 ;  Americans  approach 
the  Village— Sullivan  attacka  British  Pickets  at  Mount  Airy 
— Enemy  retreat— Engagement  ensues  near  the  SchuyUi;fll— 
Knemy  retreat  to  Chew^s  stone  House,  316;  Discharoe  of 
Mnsketry  upon  Americans  from  within— Lieutenant  Smith 
sent  vfim  Flag,  demanding  Surrender— Shot  by  British  — 
Chew's  House  attempted  to  be  flredr-Tlie  Incendiary  ahot 
—Approach  of  General  Greene— ^vere  Conflict  ensues,  .^17 ; 
Colonel  Mathews  surrenders — Americans  deceived— Aban- 
don the  Field— Loss»  and  Names  of  Officers  killed,  318. 

Battle  at  Great  Bridge,  near  Noriblk,  in  1775— Duomore  con- 
structs Batteries  and  Intrenohmenta  at  Norfolk— Arms  To- 
ries and  Blacks— Virginians  fortify  western  End  of  Cause- 
way—Attack of  Fordyc«— Repulsed  by  Patriots— Attack  of 
Negroes  and  Toriea,  under  LesUe*  at  Great  Bridfre— Assail- 
ants driven  oft'  in  Confusion  to  Norfolk  Skie.  535 ;  The  killed 
and  wounded,  536. 

liHttie  near  Guilford  Court  House  in  1781— Greene  invites 
Cornwallis  to  Battle,  606;  Approach  of  Tarleton's  Troops- 
Action  ensues  near  New  Garden  Meeting-houae— Tarieton 
retreats  to  the  main  Army — Lee  orders  general  Retreat — 
Greene  preparea  for  Battle,  607 ;  Dispositaoo  of  bis  Forces, 
606 ;  Approach  of  Cornwallis— General  Engasement— Flight 
of  the  CaroliBians— Bravery  of  Virginians  and  Marylanders, 
•i09 ;  Retreat  of  Marylanders— Colonel  Waahington  puts  Bri^ 
ish  to  fliffht— Colonel  Stuart  slain— O'Hani  wounded— Brit- 
t»h  victonoos,  610 :  Retreat  of  Americans— Loss,  611. 

Hnttle  at  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776— Landing  of  Enemy— Intnmch- 
mcncs — Lewis  erects  Batteries  opposite  Enemy's  Camp — 
Gives  Signal  of  Attack,  537 ;  Discharges  successive  ShoU 
into  the  Dttiimtfrs— Boatswain  killed— Lord  Dunmore  wound- 
ed—Attack on  Enemy's  Fleet  and  Work*— Ships  attempt  to 
escape— Colonel  M'Clenahan  crosses  to  ,the  Island — British 
dee  to  Ships,  leaving  their  killed  and  wOiinded— Loss  of  Brit- 
ish, 538. 

Battle  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780— AtUck  upon  British— Ap- 
proach of  Sumter— Tories  disperse,  662 ;  Patriots  victorious 
— M'Chire  killed— Sumter's  Retreat— Loas,  663. 

Battle  on  Harlem  Plains  in  1776— Americans  encamp  on  Har- 
lem Heights— Battle  on  Harlem  Plains— Death  of  Knowlton 
and  Leitch,  818 ;  Loas— Departure  of  Britisb  for  West  Ches- 
ter, 819. 

Battle  on  the  Haw  in  1781— Americans  cross  the  Haw — Lee 
determines  to  surprise  the  Enemy — Pursues  them  to  Planta- 
tion of  O'Neil— Captures  two  of  Tarieton's  Oflfoers— Resorts 
to  Stratagem,  592;  Surprises  the  Enemy— Colonel  Pyte,  the 
Commander,  wounded,  and  eseapes— The  killed  and  wound- 
ed, 593. 

Battle  on  HobUrk's  HIU  in  178lT-Rawdon  prepares  to  attack 
Greene.  678 ;  Disposition  of  the  two  Armies — Sklrmlsik- Se- 
vere Conflict  ensues — Yielding  of  Maryland  Troops,  679; 
Greene  retreats— Colonel  Washington's  Charge  upon  Pnrsu- 
ers — Loss  and  wounded,  680. 

Battle  near  Jamestown  Ford  in  1781— Cornwallis  resorts  to 
Stratagem — ^La  Fayette  marches  from  Green  Spring  to  Bri^ 
ish  Outposts— Directs  Wayne  to  make  attack,  to  be  followed 
by  M'Pherson,  466^;  Halts,  afler  crossing  Morass— Steuben 
remains  at  Green  Spring— Attack  on  Outposts— Sanguinary 
Battle,  467 ;  Americans  retreat  to  Point  near  Jamestown — 
Comwti^is  proceeds  to  Portsroouih— Number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  468. 

Battle  of  the  Kegs,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  Hopktnson's  Face- 
tious Poem  on,  310. 

BatDe  at  Kind's  Mountain  in  1780— March  to  the  Cowpens,  632 ; 
Pursuit  of  Ferguson- The  Battle,  633 ;  Surrender  of  the  Bri^ 
ish  and  Tories— Loss— DeaUi  of  Ferguson,  634 ;  Execution 
of  Tories— Character  of  the  BalUe,  6:». 
lattle  of  Minisink  in  1779— Brant,  with  Tories  and  Indians,  al^ 
tack  the  Village — The  Inhabitants  fly  to  the  Mountains — De- 
struction of  the  Settiement— Doctor  Tuston  raises  Volnnteera 
—Holds  Council  of  War,  101 ;  Proceeds  to  Half-way  Brook 
— 8ends  out  Scouts— SkirmisfaM  ensue— Bloody  Conflict— 
Tuiten  and  most  of  his  Men  slain,  102;  Branfs  Defense — 
Kffevt  of  the  Massacre— Midor  Wood  saved  by  masonic  Sign 
—Interment  and  Names  of  the  slain— Monument  to  their 
Memory,  103. 


Battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778— Clinton  evacnalea  PhHadslphia 
—Proceeds  to  Mount  HoHj— Pursued  by  Amerioans,  353 ; 
Opposition  of  Lee— Washmgton  determines  to  fi§^it— Bri^ 
ish  Encampment  at  Monmouth,  354 ;  Enemy  move  toward 
Sandy  Hook  —  Lee  ordered  to  attack,  355 ;  ApnrDecfa  of 
American  advanced  Corps— Preparations  for  Battle  —  Plan 
of  Action,  356{  British  attacked  by  Wayne— Latter  cheeked 
by  Lee- Strange  Conduct  of  Lee  toward  La  Fayette,  357 ; 
face's  Orders  misunderstood  —  Retreat  of  Scott  ud  Max- 
well's Brigades— General  retreat  ordered  by  Lee,  358 ;  For- 
ward Movement  of  Washington's  Division— He  meets  Lee- 
Harsh  Words  ensue,  35U ;  Pursuing  British  checked— Cour 
age  and  Skill  of  Washington,  360 ;  Fierceness  of  Battle— Pic- 
ture by  Custis— Bravery  of  Captain  MoUv,  361 ;  Gallant  Con- 
duct of  Lee— Formhig  of  the  second  Lme— View  of  Battle- 
ground, 362 ;  Advance  of  Royal  Grenadiers  under  Monckton 
—Death  of  Monckton— Close  of  Battle,  363 ;  Retreat  of  Clin- 
ton toward  Sandv  Hook— Character  of  Battl»— Loaa,  364  : 
SufiiorinKS  of  Soldiers— Names  of  Officers  slain— Spoils,  365i 

Battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  1776— M'Donaid  pursued  to- 
ward Moore's  Creek,  585;  Peril  of  Highlander*— Prepnra 
tions  for  Battle— Patriots  cast  up  Breas^work  near  Mooters 
Creek  Bridge,  5S7 ;  Approach  of  Highlander»— Conflict  en- 
sues—M'Leod  killed— Campbell  mortally  wounded— Hid>- 
laiiders  routed,  dispersed,  or  aiade  Prisoners  — The  killed 
and  wounded,  588. 

Battle  at  Mnsgrove's  MUl  in  1780-CoUectioB  of  the  Tories- 
Stratagem  of  WlUiams— Conflict— Colonel  lonis  wounded- 
MajorFraser  kUkxl,  560;  Lose  and  wounded,  651. 

Battle,  Naval,  oft'  Newport,  in  1778,  between  Howe  and  D'Es- 
taing,  81 ;  in  the  Savannah  in  1779,  734. 

Battle,  Nnval,  oft'  Newport,  in  1775— American  Galleys  arrive 
from  Providence,  cero—nded  by  Capuins  Elliot  Kod  Grimes 
—Admiral  Wallace  leaves  the  Harbor,  with  his  Fleet— Arriv- 
al of  British  Ship  of  War  O^sM^ow-Repulsed  from  the  Bat- 
tery at  Brenton's  Poin^— Puts  to  Sea,  7d;  Arrival  of  Britisb 
Ships  of  War,  Searbarougk  and  Seymeittr,  with  American 
Prizes,  at  Rose  Island— Americans  attempt  to  rescue  Prizes 
— Attack  the  &er6oroii^A— Captain  Grimes  rocovers  a  Prize 
—The  Searb^roHgk  aba  a  Schooner  attempt  to  recapture- 
Arrested  in  their  Progress  by  l^aad  Batteries  —  Schooner 
captured  and  sent  to  Providence  —  The  Scarboroujfh  and 
Se^nutar  put  to  Sea— Terribly  battered  Irom  Brenton's  Point 
and  Castle  Hill,  73. 

Battle,  Naval,  in  the  Thanocs.  in  1781— Appeamnoe  of  British 
Fleet  at  Mouth  of  River.  42;  Landing  of  Enemy- March 
toward  New  London — ^Destractioo  ot  the  Town  and  other 
Property.  43 ;  Infamy  of  Arnold— Attack  on  Fort  Griswold 
— Its  Defense  and  Capture-^Murder  of  Colonel  Ledysrd.  44  : 
Cruelties  at  Fort  Grtewold— Miss  Ledyard  mitigates  suft'er- 
ing  of  Prisoners— Departure  of  Enemy,  45. 

Battle.  Naval  between  Howe  and  Mugtbrd,  in  1776,  19. 

Battle,  Naval,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  British  «nd  Fiwncb 
Fleets,  in  1781,  436^  512.  540. 

Battk),  Naval,  at  Charleston,  in  1706, 745 ;  in  1776.  754. 

Batde  of  North  Point  and  Fort  M*Henry,  near  BaWmore.in  1814, 
388 ;  Names  of  Officers  and  Privates  slain — Moanment  erect- 
ed to  their  Memory,  389. 

Battle  on  Pequot  Hill  in  1637— Landing  of  Captnin  Mason- 
March  toward  the  Mystic — Joined  by  Miaatoudmoh's  Men, 
47 ;  Destroy  tlie  Fort— Terrible  massacre  of  Men,  Wometi 
and  Childrea— Departure  of  English  for  Saybrook— Arrival 
of  Settlers  fi-om  Messachnsetts  —  Pcquots  flee  to  Sasco 
Swamp— Pursued  by  Settlers  —  Destmction  of  Com-flelds. 
Men,  Women  and  Children — Sassacus  escapes  to  the  Mi>> 
hawks  — Pequots  surrender,  dispene,  and  become  extinct, 
46. 

Battle  near  Petersburg  in  1781— Arnold  proceeds  to  Osborne's 
to  destroy  American  Flotilla  and  Stores— Whole  Fleet  and 
Stores  captured  or  destroyed,  545^ 

Battle  at  Point  Pleasant  in  )7T4— Lewis  attacked  by  Cornstalk. 
487 ;  Colonels  Clark.  Lewis  and  Hugh  AHen  mortally  wound- 
ed—Bridsfa  Line  gires  way— Right  Line  of  Indiana  attacked 
by  Fleming  and  Field— Driven  back— Cornstalk  cheers  hie 
Men — Battle  continues  unabated ;  Indians  retreat  at  Niidit— 
llie  kllletJ  and  wounded,  488. 

Battle  of  Princeton  in  1777— Approach  of  Cornwallis  toward 
Trenton— Battles  at  Trenton  Bridge  and  the  Ford-Ameri 
cans  in  Peril,  333 ;  Cornwallis  ontgeneraled— March  of  Amer 
loans  toward  Princeton- British  discover  their  Approach 
234 ;  First  Skirmish  near  Princeton— Efteet  of  British  Bay 
ooets  — '  Dispersion  of  the  Americans  —  Washington  on  fti 
Field,  235 ;  Mercer  mortally  wounded  —  His  Bravery.  236 
Loss  of  Americans— Death  of  Mercer— Skirmish  near  Naa 
sau  Hall,  in  Princeton.  237;  Destruction  of  the  King's  Por 
trait  in  Nassau  Hall— British  taken  Prisoners-  Skirmish  at 
Worth's  MRIs.  238 ;  Disappointment  of  Enemy— Their  Lose 
-Washington's  Pursuit— Description  of  his  bringing  MM- 
tia  and  Riflemen  into  Action  —  Fatifoe  of  Americans,  930. 
Capture  of  British  Baggage- wagons— Evacuation  of  New  Jer 
aey  by  British,  940.         °      ~« 

Battle  on  Poit  Royal  Island  hi  1779,  759. 

Battle  on  Quaker  Hill  in  1778— Encampment  of  the  Americans 
on  Butts's  Hill— Hold  Council  of  War— The  Enemy  allowed 
to  collect  on  Quaker  and  Turicey  Hill— British  open  Canon- 
ade— Returned  by  Americans— Skirmishes  ensne— Arrival 
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of  BiilUi  V«MeU  of  War— FurtoM  _ 

of  the  B«ttle— SUrmtrii<»-.TlM  kiilea  and  weKndcd« 

Bbode  Uoiid  crmeamtmd  by  the  AaMricaoa,  64. 

BMdeatQiiimby't  Greek  Bridge  in  1181,  773;  Lo«,  774. 

Baiti«  at  Aamaomi'a  Mills  !■  17e»-^The  killed  end  woooded, 

BMdeetltodBmikfal  1777— Afrif«l  of  Britlth  Fleet  in  ttie  I>el- 
svare,  S91 :  Hemoval  of  Ameriean  ObatruetioiM  in  River— 
OifKiire  of  BffliDgnport,  999;  Btorming  of  Port  Mercer— 
Bvavery  of  Ooloael  Greene,  893;  Repulse  of  Beaaiaoa^Connt 
Dqw»  moatally  wounded,  394 ;  Altaeic  on  Fort  Mifflin— En- 
CBy  Itejpt  at  bay  by  American  Batterisa  and  Galleya— Bra?, 
ery  nd  VisOance  of  Colonel  Smitii— Deatroction  of  British 
Veneb,  9M;  SwoeMfnl  Def^nae  of  tlie  Fort— Preparations 
far  aootber  atUck  br  BriHsb,  976;  Storming  of  the  Fort  by 
Bombc  and  Shot— Narrow  Eaeape  ol  Colonel  Smith- De- 
itractioo  of  Americim  Battery,  807;  Gallant  Defenae  of  the 
Fortrew— DestraetiTe  e<Ieet  of  Cannons  and  Bomba,  908; 
Captain  t^Obot  wonnded— Americana  aet  fire  to  Barraolca— 
Eraeoate  the  Fort— Escape  to  Red  Bank— Fort  Meroer  aban- 
dotted  bv  Americans— American  Fleet  attempt  to  eaeape— 
Vem^  blamed  by  thefr  Crews— Defenses  on  the  Delaware 
acancred  to  the  Winds,  999. 

Battle  at  Rocky  Moont— Hnek  sent  oat  against  Patriots— De> 
■mys  Hiirs  Iron-worka—Bums  DwelHnga  at  Fiahinr  Creek 
Chorclk— Murders  voong  Man  on  way  to  Church- Betorna 
to  Rocky  Mo«nt— ApnrcNteh  of  Neil,  Bratton,  and  M'Clnre— 
Tbnr  adaek  on  Hucfc— Fierce  Conflict  enanea— Hnok  and 
Ferguson  killed— Toriea  dispersed— Svmter  proceeds  to 
Scene  of  Action,  659;  Attacks  British— Unancceaafol- Wltb- 
drswsi— The  killed  and  wounded,  660. 

BaKic  «t  ebantock  Point,  between  Mbbegans  and  Narreganaets 
— UiBcas  mnsoes  Miantondmoh— Captures  u)d  treats  him 
with  &indneaa,28;  Senda  him  to  Hartford- Liberated  by 
Commissioners  of  the  Colonies,  99. 

BaBie  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781— flimooe  marches  to 
Ouckahomiziy  to  destroy  American  Stores  and  collect  Cattle 
— lotercepted  Iny  M^Pherson,  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  on  his 
refum— Enmnaent— M*Pherson  thrown  from  his  Horse 
and  seTerely  hurt— Stratagem  of  Simcoe,  464;  Joined  by 
CeniwaSs— Drawn  Batde— The  Loss— Comet  Jones  buried 
with  Honors  of  War— March  of  Comwallls  for  Jamestown 

Battle  at  Stono  Ferry  in  1779— Defeat  of  the  Enemy— Their  Re- 
treat—Losa,  761. 

Battle  at  Trenton  fan  177&.^American  Army  crosses  Delaware 
on  Christmas  ntofat,  and  silently  proceeds  to  Trenton — Sklrm- 
isfa,  ^rr :  Attack  on  tiie  British— Rail  mortally  wounded— 
Capture  of  Ueashins,  998 :  Victory  of  Am^rtcqns  -Washing- 
toe  rtsits  dying  Rdl— Parole  of  Honor  signed  by  Hessian 
OSoere.  229 ;  Kail's  fetal  Carousal,  230 ;  Retreat  of  British 
from  Bordentown  to  Princeton— Their  Line  of  Posts  broken 
up-=^6ood  effect  of  Victory  at  Trenton,  231. 

Baltic  at  Wateree  Ford,  between  Sumter  and  British,  668. 

Battle  near  tlw  Waxhaw,  between  Bttford  and  Tarieton,  hi 
17«Q,664. 

Basle  at  White  Plahis  in  1776— Position  of  the  two  Armies^ 
Brfdsh  move  toward  the  VtHage— Attempt  to  croas  ^e  Bronx 
—Repulsed  by  Hamilton— Conflict  on  Cbatterton's  HH1,899; 
Retreat  of  Americans— Loss— Wididrawal  to  North  Oastie. 
833. 

Batde-groond  at  Quaker  Bill,  89 :  Mlnisfaik,  109 ;  Trenton. 998; 
Princeton,  236^  941 ;  Germantown,  314, 316 ;  Barren  Hill  389 ; 
Qnintni^  Bridge,  344;  Hancock's  Bridge,  345 ;  Monmouth, 
356.  see,  366;  Brandy  wine.  377,  378,  3§6\  RIcfamond,  435; 
Spencer's  Ordinary  m  1781,  464;  Fort  DuqupsDe.  where 
B^^ddock  fen,  478 ;  At  Pickaway  Plains  in  1774,  488 :  Of  Siege 
of  Yorktown  in  1781. 515,  518 ;  Near  Petersburg  in  1781.544, 
545 :  Reculator  on  die  AUamance  hi  1771.  977,  594 :  Of  the 
Haw  in  1781.  593;  Near  Guilford  Court  House  in  1781,  6G6, 
611 ;  Near  King's  Mountain,  029 ;  At  the  Cowpens  In  1780, 
638 ;  Roclcy  Mount,  6S6 :  Near  Camden,  672 ;  Hobklrk's  Hill, 
676^  679 ;  The  Siege  of  Nbie^-siz.  691 ;  Siege  of  Savannah  in 
1779,736;  Siege  of  Charieston  in  1780, 765 ;  Long  Island,  809; 
White  Plahis,  823. 

famnwn.  Mi^,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781— Reports  of 
Conditioo  of  Artillery  at  Weat  Point— Ex-postmaster  in  the 
Chy  of  Kcw  York,  516. 

Biykr,  Colonel,  Massacre  of  his  Corps  at  Old  Tappan,  196, 

Beatty,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  639. 

Bekher,  Governor,  presents  Couem  of  New  Jersey  whh  Li- 
h«rT.«a 

BcB,  UbertT,  in  State  House,  Philadelphia— Its  History— Car- 
ried to  Place  of  Safety  from  British  in  1777,  S72. 

Benson,  Lieutenant,  wounded  at  Si^e  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in 
1781,  ©4. 

Eeritdcy,  8tr  WOBam, Notice  oC  446, 559:  Sueceeds  Wyattas 
Gorcmor  of  Vlrgfaiia  in  1641— Biofirapfaical  Sketch  ot  459 ; 
Fleca  to  \lrmoia  on  Death  of  Cbancs  L— Prodaims  Chnries 
0.  King  of  Vhvinia— Elected  Governor  of  Vb-ginia  in  1659, 
46D :  watut9  Vlrgfnians  PrivHego  of  protecting  themsdvus 
—Proclaims  Bacon  a  Traitor— Orders  Troops  to  pursue  and 
arrest  Mm— Recalb  them  to  quell  Rebellion— Compelled  to 
ivld  —  Prondics  to  sign  Baccm's  Commission  —  I^ubUshes 
Procismatfon  rererBlng  ibrmcr  Proceedings  —  Calls  upon 
Aristocracy  to  join  him  —  Driven  from  Jamestown  to  the 
C3iesapeafce.  461 :  Retams  to  Middle  Plantation  on  Death  of 


fineon— Wfoflka  Venfeance  upon  InaurgeDts— Rules  with 
ht>n  Hand— Recalled  to  England— Dies,  462. 

BevetlT  Dock,  Notice  of;  140, 161. 

Bethlehem,  Moravian  Establidiment  at,  Notice  oi^Tbe  Recip- 
ient of  La  Fayette  while  recovering  from  Wounds  in  1778, 
38S,39i. 

BUUnggport,  Capture  ot  by  British  hi  1777.  992. 

Bills,  drawn  on  Franklin  and  Jay  by  Government  in  1780,  87; 
Propoaad  conciliatory  Passage  of  Lord  North's  relative  to 
Disorders  tai  America,  346 ;  Rejected  by  Americans,  349. 

Biographioal  Sketch  of  Mttjor  John  Armstrong.  106 ;  General 
Bcnediot  Arnold,  142 ;  James  Robertson  Amok),  158 ;  M^jor 
John  AndrA,  197 ;  Re%'erend  James  F.  Armstroag,  246;  Gen- 
eral John  Armstrong,  315;  General  James  Agnew,  318; 
Charles  Armand  (Mcn^uia  de  la  Rouarie),  466;  Abraham 
AlexandeiwEl^jah  Alexaoder,  617 ;  General  John  Aehe,  714 ; 
WOUam  Alexander  (Eari  of  Stirihig),  807 ;  Colonel  William 
Barton,  75;  Ma^r  Robert  Burnet;  118;  William  Bradford, 
298 ;  Colonel  Tbeodorio  Bland,  380 ;  Governor  William  Berice- 
ley,  450;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  461 ;  Nortxirae  Berkeley  (Baron 
de  Botetourt),  469;  General  Henry  Boquet,  647;  Colonel 
Daniel  Boone,  491;  Dr.  Ephrftun  Brevard,  618;  Governor 
Thonnas  Bttrke.  777 ;  John  Battfai,  8S7 ;  Governor  Nicholas 
Cooke,  57 ;  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  95;  Gener^  James 
Cfinton,  113;  Enoch  Crosby  (Harvey  Blroh),  123;  General 
John  Cadwallader,  226;  Dr.  Craik,  941;  B^amhi  Chew, 
314;  Col6nel  Cresan,490;  Colonel  George  R.  Clarke,  493; 
Lord  Com  wallis,  510 ;  Marquis  De  Chastellux,  513 ;  Count  De 
OttsthM,  517 ;  Anthony  A.  Cooper  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury).  560; 
Govnmor  Richard  Caswell,  585 ;  C<denel  Edward  Carrington, 
604;  Colonel  William  Campbell,  632;  Robert  Cunningham, 
649;  Colonel  Cruger,  090;  Captain  John  Coffin,  699;  Lord 
WUliam  Campbell,  750;  Sh*  Henry  Clinton,  762 ;  Dr.  Cadwal- 
lader Golden,  766 ;  General  Qtorm  CUnton,  838 ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  De  Fleury,  181 ;  General  DicUnsou,  220;  Reverend 
Mr.  Duch6,  268 ;  Count  De  Gralse,  511 ;  Count  Mathieu  Du- 
mas. 520;  Lord  Dunmore,  538;  General  WUliam  Davidson, 
509;  William  H. Drayton,  649 ;  Baivm  De  Kalb.  667;  Colonel 
John  Dooly,  712;  General  Oliver  Delanc^,  829;  Maltha 
Dandridge  (Mrs.  WasUngton),  840;  Count  D'Estaing.  78; 
Reverend  John  Eliot,  91 :  General  James  Ewing,  239;  (k>n- 
ecal  BoBuel  Elbert,  711 ;  Mrs.  Fangeres,  130 ;  Governor  Will- 
lam  Franklto,  217;  Colonel  Frederic  FreUnghnysen,  219:  Col- 
onel Joshua  Fry,  475 ;  General  John  Forbes,  479 ;  Edmund 
Fanning,  574;  Mi^r  Patrick  Ferguson,  634;  Daniel  Gookin, 
92 :  Joseph  Galloway,  269 ;  Colonel  Cliristqpher  Greene.  294 : 
Colonel  Wilttam  Grayson,  355 ;  General  John  Gibson,  490 ; 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  595 ;  Captain  Joaeph  Graham, 
608 ;  George  Graham,  626 ;  General  Horatio  Gates,  669 ; 
General  Mordeoai  Gist,  671 ;  Governor  Christopher  Gads- 
den. 748 ;  Stephen  Hopkins  (see  Btografdiy  of  Signers  of 
Declaration  oi Independence,  Supplement;  Benjan^  Hunt 
ington.  32 1  -  General -Jabez  Hunnngton,  39 ;  Governor  Rich- 
srd  Howell,  245 ;  Colonel  Moses  Haxen.  380 ;  Patrick  Ueary. 
439;  John  Holt,  534;  ComeUus  Hamett,  582;  Cokmel  John 
E.  Howard,  639 ;  Colonel  Joseph  Habersham.  726 ;  General 
Robert  How&  729:  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  774 ;  Ri<diard  Esrl 
Howe,  814 ;  General  WOOam  Heath,  820;  Reverend  David 
Jones,  371 ;  Samuel  Jenkhis,  421 ;  John  Harvey,  679;  Gov- 
ernor James  Jackson,  739;  Usual  Knapp,  119;  Simon  Ken- 
ton, 494 ;  RulofT  de  Kytfs,  803 ;  General  Henry  Knox,  638 ; 
Duke  De  Lauzun,  34 ;  Colonel  Henry  Livingston.  152;  John 
Lauranee,  197 ;  General  Charles  Lee,  221 ;  Jiames  Logan,  318 ; 
General  La  Fayette,  324 ;  Colonel  Fielding  L.evris.  427 ;  Lo- 
nn,  490;  General  Andrew  Lewis,  537;  John  Locke,  500; 
General  John  Alexander  LUUngton,  585;  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  733 ;  John  Laurens,  778 ;  iwuA  Ldrier.  785 ;  Col- 
onel John  Lamb,  791;  General  Alexander  M'DougaH,  172; 
Robert  Morris  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Supplement ;  General  Alerccr,237 ;  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, 240 ;  General  WOHam  MaxwelL  358 ;  d^tafai  Mollv,  361 ; 
General  John  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  383 ;  Governor  iowa  Mar- 
tin, 588;  General  Daniel  Morgan.  637;  Captain  John  M*Clure, 
663;  General  Francis  Marion,  683 ;  Mrs,  Jacob  Motte  (Rebec- 
ca Brewton),  685 ;  Colonel  HezeUah  Mafaam,  707 ;  General 
Lachlin  Mcintosh,  728 ;  General  William  Moultrie,  751 ;  Gen- 
eral  Thomas  Mifflin,  841;  General  Francis  Nash.  320;  Gen- 
eral W.  North.  342 ;  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  508 ;  Govern- 
or Abner  Nash,  675;  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden.  2(X);  Colonel 
Eleazer  Oswald,  367 ;  General  James  Ogtetborpe,  721 :  Gen- 
eral Samuel  H.  Parsons,  174 ;  William  Penn,  253 ;  General 
Enoch  Poor.  328:  WiUiam  Pitt^  348;  Charles  Pratt  (Eari  of 
Camden).  400 ;  Charles  W.  Peale,  409 ;  General  William  Phit 
lips,  546 ;  Colonel  Thomas  Polk.  624 ;  Colonel  William  Polk 
700;  General  Andrew  Pickens,  717;  Count  Casimur  Pulaski. 
736 ;  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  758 ;  General  Charies  C. 
Pinckney,  963 ;  General  Israel  Putnam,  805;  Dr.  David  Ri^ 
tenhouse,  243 ;  Peyton  Randolph,  266;  Mrs.  Esther  Reed. 
312;  James  Rees,  313;  General  Joseph  Reed,  351 ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter RakJeh,  451 ;  Count  De  Rochambeau,  587 ;  General  Ruth- 
erford, 597 ;  Colonel  Richard  Richardson,  650;  Lord  Francis 
Rawdon,  677 ;  Governor  John  Reynolds,  723 ;  Judge  John 
Rutlege,  752 ;  James  Rivinston,  796 ;  Thomas  Short.  SO;  Han- 
nah Sabine,  67;  General  Joseph  Spencer,  80:  Beverly  Rol>- 
inson.  140,  481 ;  Joshua  H.  SnSth,  184 ;  Chiudius  Smith.  210; 
Dr.  Shippen,  241 ;  Richard  Stockton  (see  Biognfbj  of  Sign- 
ors  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  Supplement) ;  Colonel 
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Samael  Smith,  295;  General  Adam  Stephen,  320;  Baron 
Steuben.  342;  General  Charles  Bcott,  353 ;  Captain  John 
Smith.  453;  Colonel  Alexander  l^ammell.  515;  Colonel  Eb- 
enezor  Steven*,  516;  Gt^noral  Edward  Stevent,  53&  536;  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  631 ;  Colonel  John  Serier,  633;  John  Stu- 
art, 647 ;  General  I'bomas  Sumter,  651 ;  General  William 
Smallwood,  673 ;  General  Jethro  Si^^uier,  697 ;  Governor  Pe- 
trua  Stuy vesant,  784 ;  Colonel  Micah  Smith.  791 ;  Captain 
Isaac  Senra  —  Bishop  Samuel  Si'abury,  797 ;  General  John 
Morin  Scott,  805 :  Major  Thompson  (Count  Rumford).  23 ; 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  33 :  Charles  Thomson,  266 ;  Reverend 
William  Tennant— Reverend  Gilbert  Tennant,  365;  Govern- 
or William  'IVyon.  567 ;  General  Banastre  Tarleton,  607 ;  Col- 
onel William  Thompson.  650;  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge, 
83:J  ;  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  157;  General  PhUlp  van  Cort- 
landt,  170;  General  James  Vamum.  292;  WiUiam  WUliams 
(see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Supplement) ;  General  Joseph  Williams,  40;  Reverend  Roger 
Williams,  55  ;  Governor  Joseph  Wanton.  60 ;  David  Will- 
iams,  205;  Captain  White  Eyes,  250;  Baron  De  Woedtke, 
329 ;  General  George  Wecdon,  382 :  General  Woodford,  363 ; 
Washington  Family.  423 ;  Ensign  Robert  Wilson.  524 ;  Gen- 
eral Otho  H.  Williams,  602;  Colonel  James  Williams,  632 ; 
Mi^or  Joseph  Winston.  633 ;  Colonel  William  Augustus  Wash- 
ington, 641;  William  Winn.  658;  General  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hull.  811 ;  EUzaboth  Zane.  498. 

Bill,  Boston  Port,  Effect  of,  on  Colonies,  486. 

Bills  of  Credit,  issued  at  New  York  in  1769.  791, 

Bills,  Parllamentarv.  prohibiting  Intercourse  and  Trade  with 
the  Colonies  till  they  should  submit — Placing  the  Country  un- 
der Martial  Law.  20. 

Dirch,  Harvey,  Identity  of;  authenticate  as  Enoch  Crosby,  1522, 
123. 

Bird.  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777,  318. 

Birdsall,  Daniel  Notice  of,  169. 

Blackstone,  William,  tfrst  White  Settler  of  Rhode  Island,  54. 

Blackstone,  Nathaniel  Governor  of  Maryland,  399. 

Bladensburg,  Maryland,  Battle  o^  in  1814— Noted  for  Duelling, 
405. 

Blake,  Joseph,  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  562. 

Bland,  Colonel  Theodoric,  at  Jones's  Ford  in  1777— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of  380;  Superintends  March  of  Bufffoyne^s. cap- 
tive Troops  to  Charlottesville  in  1778, 551 ;  His  lundneas  and 
Hospitality.  552. 

Blandford.  Virginia,  early  History  of— Its  ancient  Church,  542. 

Bleecker,  Mrs.,  Quotation  from.  131. 

Boyd,  John,  killed  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountahi  in  1780,  634. 

Biffling.  Colonel.  Notice  of.  542. 

Boiling.  Mrs.,  furnishes  Head-ouartera  to  Phillips  and  Arnold  at 
Petersburg  in  1781— Noticed  by  Ghastellux,  544 ;  A  Descend- 
ant of  Pocahontas.  545. 

Bombardment  of  Boston  in  1776.  9;  Of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1775, 72 ;  Of  Fort  La  Fayette  in  1779, 180 ;  Of  Fort  M'Hen- 
ry,  near  Baltimore,  in  1814. 388;  Of  Norfolk  in  1775,  537 ;  Of 
Yorktown  in  1781,  517 ;  Of  Governor  Nelson's  Mansion,  521 ; 
Of  Savannah  in  1779,  737 ;  Of  Charleston  in  1780,  766. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  Residence  at  Bordentown,  220. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  (Quotation  firom,  367. 

Bonner,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Monmouth,  365. 

Boone,  Colonel  Daniel,  Blognqihical  Sketch  of— Capture  and  ' 
Massacre  of  his  Family  by  Indians,  491.  492. 

Boote,  Benjamin,  inimical  to  Patriot  Cause.  621. 

Boquet,  General  Henry,  in  Battle  at  Fort  Dnqnesne  in  1758, 
480 ;  Besieges  Detroit  in  1774— Compels  Indians  to  agree  to 
Treaty— Biographical  Sketch  ot  487.  I 

Bordentown,  Notice  of,  219 ;  Revolutionary  Events  of^  220. 

Bose,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781.  609.  I 

Boston,  Siege  of,  in  1776.  9;  Bombardment  of,  12;  People  of; 
short  of  revisions  in  1774 — Poor  of;  receive  Provisions  from 
Norwich.  31 ;  Hold  Town  Meeting  relative  to  Declaration  of 
Independence  hi  1776,  S75 :  Contributes  to  Relief  of  Suffer- 
era  at  Savannah  in  1774,  725. 

Botetourt,  Baron  de  (Norbome  Berkeley),  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1768, 469. 473, 484 :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  469 ;  His  Char- 
actor,  484 ;  Death  o(,  in  1774,  485. 

Botta,  Charies,  Quotation  from,  240. 

Bourke,  Betsey.  Notice  o(  584. 

Bowen,  William,  taken  Prisoner  by  Turks  in  1724— Money 
raised  for  his  Ransom,  91. 

Boyd.  Captain.  Vigilance  oi  in  relation  to  AndrA,  186;  In  Ex- 
pedition to  Peteraburg  in  1781,  544. 

Boyd,  Tory,  m  Georgia,  712. 

Boyer  (President  of  Hayti),  brought  to  Norwich  as  French  Pris- 
oner in  1797.  39. 

Braddock,  (General  E..  arrives  in  Virginia,  from  Ireland,  with 
five  hundred  Men.  io  1755— Commands  Expedition  to  Fort 
Duqnesne,  477 ;  Death  of,  478 ;  Supposed  to  have  been  shot 
by  Fauoett,  one  of  his  own  Men,  479. 

Bradford,  Andrew.  Notice  of,  256. 

Bradford,  William,  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  Jonmal— Bio- 
graphical Sketeh  of;  358 ;  PubUahet  Journal  in  New  York  in 
1796.786. 

Brainerd,  Quotation  iirom,  98. 

Brandy  wine,  Topograi^iy  of  Battle-ground  and  River,  377. 

Brant,  Joseph,  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779, 103 ;  His  Defense 
—Saves  M^r  Wood,  103. 


Bratton.  Captain,  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Mooat  in  1780^  659. 

Bratton,  Mra.  Martha,  Fortitude  of,  659. 

Breakfast-room  of  Arnold  at  Robinson  House,  158. 

Brevard,  Dr.  Epbraim,  reputr  d  Author  of  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  Government — Bi- 
ographical Sketch  of.  618. 

Brewster,  Anna,  dwarf  Maiden  at  New  Windsor — Decline* 
vitfiting  Lady  Washington— Acrostic  on,  113. 

Bridge  over  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek.  191 ;  At  M'Conkey's  Ferry, 
221 ;  Above  IVenton,  233:  At  Worth's  Mill,  234  ;  Over  Stony 
Brook  in  1777.  cut  away  by  Kelly,  236  ;  Quintan's  Skirmish 
at,  in  1778,  :M4  ;  Hancock's  Maitsacre  at,  345 ;  Mayo's,  over 
James  River.  438 :  Great,  over  Elizabeth  River,  above  Nor- 
folk. 533;  Gee's.  555:  Near  Rugeley's  Mill,  South  Carolina, 
666  :  Quimby's  Creek,  Battle  at  in  1781,  ITJ  ;  King's  (New 
York).  Notice  of,  794  ;  King's,  Battle  oC  in  1777,  829. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  bombarded  by  Wallace  in  1775,  72. 

Broadwater,  Captain  Charles,  Notice  of;  421. 

Bromfield,  Migor,  led  in  command  of  Fort  Griswold  on  Death 
of  Montgomery,  44. 

Brook  I  vn.  settled  by  Walloons  in  1625 ;  Birth  of  first  white 
Child,  783 :  Topography  and  Fortifications,  806 ;  Preparatione 
to  besiege  its  Works, 81 1. 

Brooks,  James  G.,  QuoUtion  fk-om,  216. 

Brooks,  Colonel  Notice  ot;  549. 

Brown,  J.  Carter.  Notice  ot,  58. 

Brown.  John,  projects  Plan  for  burning  schooner  Gaspee,  6L 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  erects  Monument  at  West  Point  to  die 
Memory  of  Colonel  Wood.  131. 

Brown,  Nicholas,  founds  Brown  University,  59. 

Brown,  Colonel  Thomas,  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and  feathered 
in  1775. 710 ;  His  cruelty  at  Augusta,  714 ;  At  Savannah,  74a 

Brown.  Governor,  of  New  Providence,  exchanged  as  Prisoner 
for  Stirling,  814. 

Brunswick.  North  Carolina,  Notice  of,  568. 

Brush.  Crean,  Tory,  Notice  of,  11,  1.3. 

Bryant,  John  G.,  Quotation  from.  216. 

Bryant  William  Cullen.  Quotations  from,  50,  463,  684. 

Bucklin,  Thomas,  disciiarges  Musket  at  Duddington  on  board 
the  Gaspee,  62. 

Buford.  Colonel  Abraham.  Men  of,  massacred  by  Tarieton,  064. 

Bugler  Boy,  Lee's,  murdered  by  Miller.  603. 

Bullit,  Captain,  iu  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758, 480  ;  AtBa^ 
tie  of  Great  Bridse,  near  Norfolk,  in  1775, 534. 

Bullock.  John  H.,  Notice  of.  556. 

Bunker  Hill  taken  Possession  of  by  Putnam  in.  1776, 14. 

Burgesses,  Virginia,  House  of,  Session  ot  &c  See  Assembly, 
Virginia. 

Burgoyne,  General,  Picture  of  his  Captives— Leaves  Boston 
for  England  in  1777,  25,  551 ;  His  captured  Army  retained, 
550. 

Burke,  Edmund,  proposes  conciliatory  Bill  in  Parliament,  In 
1775i,  to  repeal  Boston  Port  BUI— Not  to  tax  America— Rec- 
ommending general  Amnesty,  Scjc^  19;  His  Eloquence  in 
Parliament,  denouncing  measures  of  Government,  in  1776^ 
22. 

Burke,  Mr.,  Notice  ot  429. 

Burke.  Governor  Thomas,  Abduction  of— Biographical  Sketeh 
of.  777. 

Burke,  Judge  .£danus,  attacks  Constitudon  of  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  127. 

Barietta,  a  Farce,  *"  Boston  Blockaded,"  IL 

Burnet,  Major  Robert,  Recollections  of,  109;  Describes  Tem- 
ple near  New  Windsor— Biographical  Sketch  oC  118. 

Burton,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Dnqnesne  in  1755. 
479. 

Burr,  Colonel  Aaron,  Head-ouartera  of,  near  Suftems,  in  1777, 
214  ;  His  attack  upon  British  Pickets,  near  Hackcnsack,  215. 

Burwell  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1750, 47a 

Bushnell  Mr.,  Inventor  of  Torpedoes.  310.  814. 

Bushnell  Richard,  Quotation  from,  30. 

Butler.  Colonel  Percival  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in 
1781.  464. 

Butler,  General,  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek  in  1761, 
606 :  At  Battio  of  Guilford.  609. 

Buttermilk  Fslls,  Notice  ot,  139. 

ButU's  Hill,  Notice  o^  83.  89. 

Byrd.  Colonel  William,  Notice  of.  433,  441, 458:  In  Expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758, 479 ;  Against  Kentucky  Forta 
in  1780.  500. 

Byrd,  Mrs.,  visited  by  De  Chastellux,  44L 

^rd's  Warehouse  at  Richmond,  432. 

Byron,  Admiral,  sails  for  America  with  British  Fleet  in  1778, 78. 

Byron,  Lord,  Quotation  from,  492. 

Cacey,  James,  Notice  of,  68a 

Cadwalader,  General  John,  in  command  of  Pennsylvania  Mi- 
litia in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of;  226. 

Cahokia,  lUinois,  Notice  of.  546, 

Caldwell  Reverend  Dr.  David,  Patriotism  of,  576. 

Call,  Mi^or,  in  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781,  464 ;  At 
Battie  near  Jamestown,  466. 

Calloway,  Betsey  and  Frances,  captured  by  Indians  in  1775, 

Calvert  Cecil  (Lord  Baltimore),  inherits  from  his  Father  the 
Charter  of  Cre$cmiia.  which  he  named  Marylnnd  in  1632. 
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396;  HUPoliqr.  396  s  UU  Toleration,  397 }  Death  oi;  in  1975 ; 
dQceeeded  by  his  eoa  Cbarlea,  399. 

CiOTeit,  Chtrleft  (l^rd  Baltimore),  appoteted  Lieatenant  Gov- 
emor  of  Maryland  in  lees^—Qaeeeed*  hia  Father,  Lord  Bal- 
tiinore.  in  Title  and  Fortune,  in  1665— DepriTod  offals  poli^ 
ical  Riehu  as  Proprietor  in  1691. 399. 

Oshert,  Leonard,  anrivea  in  Virginia  in  1634— Forma  Roman 
Catholic  dettlement  on  the  Potomac— Determines  to  pre- 
•erre  Peace  within  his  Borders— Anecdote  concerning  his 
ProiMtant  SerTants,397;  Appointed  Governor  of  MAryiand 
hilG3SL396. 

Oalvert,  PhtUp,  snceeeds  Fendall  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  in 
1660,399. 

Cidvert.  Sir  George  (Lord  Baltimore),  receives  Patent  as  Lord 
Proprietor  of  Aralon.  in  Newfoundland,  in  1621 — Returns  to 
England  in  1625— Visits  Virginia  in  16%— Returns  a|ain  to 
Enzland— Permitted  to  frame  the  Charter  of  CretcentMa  him- 
self in  1638— Death  ot395. 

Cambrar,  Cberaher  de,  French  Engineer,  superintends  erec- 
tkm  of  Fort  M*Intosb— Letter  of  Instruction  to  Captain  Som- 
merviUe.  50a 

Camden,  Earl  of  (Charlee  Pratt),  biographica]  Sketch  of.  400. 

Camden,  Sooth  Carolina.  Notice  oC  678;  Evacuated  by  British 
in  ITt^l— Destruction  of  Property— Fall  of  British  Posts.  681. 

Camp,  Mrs^  Notice  ot  643. 

Campbell,  Charies,  Notice  of;  543. 

Campbell.  Colonel,  UOed  at  Siege  of  Forts  CUntoa  and  Mont- 
gomery in  1777. 168. 

Campbell.  Colonel  William,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780. 631 ; 
Biofimphica]  Sketch  ot  632;  At  Battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
633 :  At  Siege  of  Fort  Ninetr-six  in  1781,  693. 

CampbeO.  Lieutenant,  made  PriBoner.  16. 

Campbell,  Lord  William,  bio«raphieal  Sketch  oC  750 ;  Ezpul- 
aoo  from  SalUvaa's  Island  in  1775^  751 ;  Wounded  at  Siege 
of  Fort  .SuUivan  in  1776.  756. 

CampbeD.  Major,  made  Prisoner  at  Sieffe  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
519;  In  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene,  609, 605 ;  At  Bat- 
de  of  Gmlford  in  1781,  609. 

Caq>-ground.  Washington's,  at  New  Windsor.  117. 

Csnaida,  proposed  Invasion  of^  in  1777,  under  La  Fayette,  339. 

Ctemon  manufactured  in  America  prior  to  Revolution,  18 ;  Old, 
at  West  Point.  132:  Counterfeit,  near  Rngeley's  Mill,  666. 

CsDoscfaec,  Chief  of  Narnigansets,  93 ;  Taken  Prisoner  and  put 
to  Death,  94. 

L  grants  Lsud  to  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  54. 

,  Topography  of,  80. 

ots  of  American  Army  in  1780. 103. 

Cape  Fear  River,  Notice  of;  559. 

CapiioL  Doitpd  States,  described— Burned  by  British  in  1814— 
Reboik  in  1837. 405 ;  Old.  of  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg,  bum- 
ed  fai  1746— Rebuilt,  470. 

Oaptnre  of  British  Ship  Hope  by  Magford  in  1776.  15;  Oaspeey 
63;  Skmp  Libtrtf.7l;  British  Prize  and  Schoonnr  in  Narra- 
fuset  Bay  in  1775, 73;  General  Prescott  in  1777,  76 ;  Of  Ca- 
aoncbet,  94 :  King  Philip— His  Wife  and  Son,  95 ;  Galley  Pi^- 
•c.  by  Talbot,  in  1778, 96;  British  Frigate  Romulus,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  in  1781.436;  Fort  Granby.  688;  Fort  Galphin, 
190;  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  773. 

Carey,  Colonel,  Notice  of;  546. 

Csfieatttre  of  Pin  hi  1776,  790. 

Csiiale,  Abraham,  executed  for  Treason  in  1778,  263. 

Car^ina»  Origin  of  its  Name— Early  History  of,  559,  561. 

Carahoaa.  exempted  by  Congress  from  Requisition  of  Funds  in 
17W.  87 ;  Surrender  Charters  to  the  Crown — Organized  as 
two  amarate  Provinces  in  1729,  .563 ;  Uprising  of.  in  1776, 649. 
'  Han,  PhUadelphia,  Place  of  first  Session  of  Conti- 
[  Congress  in  1774,  263;  lu  Desecration— Description 
OC984. 

Ovr,  Dabner,  sobmitB  to  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  Res- 
olMions  of  Committee  of  Vigilance  in  1773,  485. 

CMiiagtun.  Colaael  Edward,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  hi  1781, 
516;  In  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene — Passage  of  the 
Dao-BiogTaphieal  Sketch  oC  604;  At  Battle  of  Hobkirk's 
Hiil.e79. 

CsRoO,  Charles,  oi  CarroOtrai,  advises  burning  of  Tea  Ship 
r^99  at  AnnapoKs,  hi  1774,  401 ;  Notice  of,  «12. 

Carter,  (diaries,  Notiee  oC  427. 

Carter.  Colonel,  Notiee  oC  551. 

Csrtaret,  8tr  George.  Notice  o£  569. 

Caratberac  Dr..  QnoUtkm  from,  573. 

CmHe  Garden,  New  York,  Notice  o^  788. 

CMwefl,  Goveraor  Richard.  Notice  oC  564 ;  At  Batde  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  hi  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of— Letter  to  his 
Son,  565. 

Ottnrba  FaUa,  Notice  at  657. 

Catewba  Indiaoa,  present  Condition  ot  665. 

Caifainaid,  George,  reeeives  Grant  of  Land  for  forming  Settle- 
ment in  1663,599. 

(^mAtJ^  Roman,  Colony  of,  settle  in  Marylsnd  in  1634.  397; 
Kxdodod  fhnn  Asaembly  of  Mairland  in  1654 -Seize  Pro- 
viacfal  Records  in  1655— Civil  War  ensues,  398;  Coalesce 
w^  ift^Hry  agiifff*f^  Protestants  in  1666— Surrender  Powers 
of  Government  by  Ca|ritnlatioo,399 ;  Not  allowed  in  Georgis 
ia  174a  7Sa  _.  ,_ 

Jsve.  Cornwallto'i.  near  Yorktown.  506. 

Ctmimrj.  Mfrhrgr"y  at  Norwich,  30;  Congregational,  at  Nor- 


wich, 38 ;  Ancient  Stone,  discovered  at  Rainsford  Island  in 
1800,  66 ;  At  Tarrytown,  191 ;  Ancient,  at  Jamestovi'n,  447 ; 
At  Yorktown.  506;  Ancient,  near  Blandfbrd,  Virginia,  542; 
Ancient,  ot  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  616;  At  Site  of  Fort 
Comwallis,  South  Carolina,  715;  Near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  779 ;  Trinity,  New  York,  8. 

Chad's  Ford.  Notice  of,  379.  386. 

Chain,  great,  Remains  of;  at  West  Point— lU  former  Position 
in  the  River,  132;  Its  Construction  by  Peter  Townsend— Its 
History,  137;  Weakened  by  Arnold— Errors  concerning  it 
corrected— Weight  ot  138. 

Champe,  Sergeant  John,  Description  of— Conaents  to  attempt 
Abduction  of  Arnold — Hii  Sense  of  Honor— Deserts  Ameri- 
can Army,  207 ;  Skill  in  eluding  Pursuen — Escapes  to  Bri^ 
ish  Galley— Clinton  deceived,  25d ;  Sent  to  Arnold— Joins  bis 
Legion— Preparations  for  carryios  off  Arnold,  209  ;  Foiled  in 
attempt— Taken  by  Arnold  to  Virginia—  Escapes  and  joins 
his  Legion  in  the  Carolinas,  210. 

Chandler,  Elizabeth  M.,  Quotation  from,  369. 

Chapelle,  John  Derk  van  dcr,  opposed  to  sending  German 
Troops  to  America,  90. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  saved  by  Flora  M'Donald.  583. 

Charles  I.,  King,  accession  to  Throne  of^^England  in  1625,  458 ; 
Beheaded  in  1649.  459. 

Charles  II.,  King,  proclaimed  King  of  Virginia — Called  to  the 
Throne  of  his  Father— Acknowledges  Virginia  as  an  inde- 

S indent  Member  of  his  Empire— The  "  Old  Dominion,"  460 ; 
rants  Lord  Culpepper  and  Earl  of  Arlington  exclusive 
Right  to  Virginia  for  thirty  Years.  460 ;  Grants  Territory  of 
New  Netherlands  to  Duke  of  York  in  1664.  784. 

Charleston,  South  Carolhia,  taken  by  British  m  1780, 667 ;  Ear- 
ly Settlement  of,  743 ;  Character  of  Settlers— Their  difficul- 
ties with  Indians  —  Topography,  743,  744.  752,  754.  757,  760. 
765;  Meeting  of  firet  Legislative  Assembly  in  1674— Under 
Martial  Law,  in  1682— Church  Liturgy  adopted  at.  in  1703— 
Naval  BaUle  at,  hi  1706,  745;  Civil  War,  746;  Defense  of  iu 
Harbor  hi  1776— Arrival  of  British  Fleet  753 ;  Under  Martial 
Law,  754 ;  Reading  of  Declaration  of  Independence  at,  757  ; 
Condition  of,  after  Invasion  by  British  in  1779 — Arrival  of 
British  Armament  in  1788,  762 :  StreuKtbened  by  Rutledge, 
763;  Siege  of;  764;  Bombardment  of,  766;  Governor  Gads- 
den and  others  taken  Prisoners  in  1780, 768:  Attack  on  Brit- 
ish Posts  near,  773, 775 ;  Mutiny  in  Camp  near,  in  1782, 776 ; 
Evacuation  of;  in  1782,  779. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  early  History  of —Scenery  about, 
616 ;  Patriotism  of  iU  InhabitanU  hi  1777— Mecklenburg  Con- 
vention, 617. 

Charlottesville  in  1778— Quarters  of  captive  Troops  of  Bur- 
goyne,  551. 

Charter  of  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  grsnted  by  James 
L  in  1606, 451 ;  Second  Charter  granted  to  London  Company 
in  1612,  457. 

Chase,  Samuel,  Notice  at.  402. 

Chasseurs  arrive  at  New  York  in  1776,  820. 

Chastellux,  Francis  John,  Marquis  de,  his  IVavels  in  America 
and  Notice  of;  145,  152,  184,  290,  313,  391,  429,  441,  442,  513, 
554. 

Choeseborough,  William,  first  Squatter  at  Stonington  in  1649, 51. 

Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas,  and  Yamasees  march,  under 
Barnwell,  against  Tuscaroraa,  in  Carolina,  m  1712, 562 ;  Num- 
ber of  their  Warriora,  643 ;  Cherofcees  massacre  Vir^nia 
Rangers,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  1760,  646;  Present  Condition 
of.  648. 

Chester,  J.  L.,  Quotation  from,  336. 

Chevaux-de-fnse  constructed  in  the  Hudson  River,  at  Plum 
Pohit,  in  1778,  114;  Across  the  Hudson  hi  1777,  164;  De- 
stroyed by  British,  168 ;  On  the  Dekiware  at  Byllhige's  Point, 
describi'cL  292;  Between  Battery  and  Governor's  Island,  80S. 

Chew,  Benjamin.  Chief-justice,  his  Removal  and  Arrest,  262 ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  314. 

Chew,  Mra.,  relates  incident  of  shooting  Captain  White  at  Ba^ 
tie  of  Germantown  in  1777.  317. 

Cheyney,  Thomas,  informs  Washington  of  aiq;>roach  of  Eoemy 
at  Battle  of  Brandy  whie,  381. 

Chickahominy  River,  ita  Associations,  445;  Explored  by  Cap- 
tahi  John  Smith  in  1607,  453. 

Children.  White,  first-bom,  in  British  Colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica—Vu-ghiia  Dare  and  Peregrine  White,  450. 

Chois^  M.  de.  Notice  of;  512;  Invests  Gloucester  hi  1781,  514. 

Chronicle,  Major  William,  kiUed  at  Battle  of  Khig's  Mountahi 
in  1780.  634. 

Chowan  mver,  Notice  oC  SSB. 

Christian,  Mr..  Notice  oC  442. 

Christmas  at  Norfolk,  541. 

Church,  Captain  Benjamin,  biographical  Sketch  of— Captures 
and  beheads  King  Philip  in  IffJ^  95. 

Church,  Old  South.  Boston.  Desecration  oC  15;  Old  Dutch,  at 
Fishkill,  123 ;  Trinity,  at  FishkiU,  124 ;  Christ,  at  PhUadelpUa 
— IU  Sounding  board,  IMS,  249;  Brick,  built  on  site  of  old 
Block  house  at  Southwark  in  1700. 255 ;  Swedish,  hi  PhiUdel- 
l^h^  303;  St.  Peter's,  at  Barren  Hill,  322 ;  At  Freehold,  350; 
Birmingham  Meeting-bonse,  used  as  Hospital  by  Howe,  382: 
Pohlck,  419, 420, 421 :  Potomac  Ruins  of,  492 ;  Monumenul, 
at  Richmond.  Va.,436:  St  John's,  Richmond  HIU.  437.  438; 
Old  Church  Tower  at  Jamestown.  447;  Brenton,  at  Williams- 
borg,  460 ;  St  John's,  Hampton,  532 ;  St  Paul's,  533 ;  Bland- 
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ford,  Petersburg.  543 ;  8t  PhiUp't,  RuIdi  of,  «t  BnuMWrtek, 
North  Carolina.  568  ;  Of  En^and,  Litargy,  eitablbbed  at 
Charleston  in  1709,  745;  Episoopal,  at  Wlknington,  781 :  At 
Jamaica.  811 ;  Middle  Dutch.  French,  and  Swamp,  New  York, 
835;  Trinity,  New  York,  bomed  by  Britteh  in  me—Ita  Hk- 
lory,  819 ;  Presbyterian,  at  White  Plains,  burned  by  Ameri- 
cans. 823. 

Churches.  Protestant,  hi  North  Carolina,  hi  1776. 565. 

Churchill.  Sergeant  Blijafa,  awarded  Badge  of  military  Merit  hi 
1780.834. 

Cincinnati,  Socie^  o^  organized  near  FishkiU  Landing,  hi 
1783.  135;  Record  of  Proceedings  o^  196;  Its  Coostitation 
opposed  by  Judge  Borko  and  others,  137 ;  Its  Certificate  of 
Membership— Fac  Simile  U,  138;  Order  of  Society— Presi- 
dent, General  of;  129. 

City  Point,  Virginia,  Notice  oS,  543. 

Claims  to  American  Torritory  by  English  and  French,  473. 

Clarenden  County  (South  Carolhu  and  Georgia),  Extent  of 
Territory  ot  559. 

Clarenden.  Lord,  Notice  oi,  559. 

Clarke,  General  George  R.,  Notice  oA  489,  491 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  493 ;  Explorations  in  the  Wilderness— Submits 
Plans  to  Virginia  Legislature  of  Expedition  against  British 
Forts  on  the  Ohio  in  1777 — Receires  appointooent  of  the 
Command,  494 ;  Takes  Kaskadda  and  Vinoennes  by  Surpriae 
— Applios  himself  to  Pacification  of  Indian  Tribes,  405. 496; 
Flans  Expedition  to  recapture  Vioceones  in  1779— Sends 
Captain  Rogers  to  Month  of  White  River— Traverses  drown- 
ed Lands  of  Illinois— Encamps  near  Vinoennea— Demands 
immediate  surrender  of  Place  and  Fort,  496 ;  Reaisted  by 
Hamilton  —  Conflict  ensues  —  Victorious— Garrison  made 
Prisoners  of  War.  497 ;  Urges  Virghiia  Assembly,  in  1780,  to 
furnish  Means  to  chastise  the  Enemv,  500 ;  Takes  temporary 
eommnnd  under  Sttmben— Ordered  to  Rendeivous  at  Falls 
of  the  Ohio— Promoted  to  rank  of  Brigadler^^On  Expedition 
against  Indiiin  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1783. 50L 

Clarke.  Colonel  Elijah,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene 
te  1780.  eao ;  In  Battle  at  Muagrove's  Mill,  650. 

CUu-ke,  John,  Notice  of,  70.  ^ 

Claybome,  William,  receives  royal  License  to  traffic  with  In- 
dians in  1631— Forms  Settlements  on  Island  of  Kent,  and  near 
^e  Mouth  of  the  Susquehanna— Refoses  to  acknowledge 
Authority  of  Lord  BaltUnore— Seeks  to  maintain  his  Clahns 

g  force  of  Arms— Defeated- Flees  to  Virginia— dent  to  En- 
ind  for  Trial  as  a  Traitor— Acquitted— Retoms  to  Mary- 
id— Drives  CHlvert  into  Virginia.  308. 
Clary.  Colonel,  in  BHtUe  at  Musgrove's  Mill  hi  1780,  6S0. 

Chiy,  Henry,  Notice  of— Flis  Birth-plaoe,  4;^L 
Cleaveland,  Colonel,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 
Clargymen  of  Nordi  Carolina  endeavor  to  win  Highlanders  to 
Patriot  Cause.  583;  At  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  633. 

Clinton,  Charles,  Notice  of,  112. 

Clinton.  Gt>neral  George,  Notice  ot  113;  Headquarters  oi;  at 
Washington  Square,  in  1777— Detects  a  Spy.  and  proceeds 
with  him  to  Efopus— Hangs  him,  116;  Wounded  at  Siege  of 
Ports  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  1777,  168 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  83a 

Clinton.  Genera]  James,  biographical  Skeldi  of,  113;  At  Siege 
of  Yorklown  in  1781.  517. 

Clinton,  General  Sir  Henry,  loavea  Newport  for  New  York  in 
1777,  74 ;  In  1779,  85;  Hia  Correspondence  with  Andrd  and 
Arnold  to  1780,  146,  147;  Stratagem  oi  to  divert  Putnam 
from  Hudson  Highlands  in  177^  165 ;  Attack  on  Forts  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery  iu  1777,  167 ;  Capturea  Forts  at  Ver- 
planck's  and  Stony  Points  in  1779, 175;  Receives  and  declines 
Proportion  to  exchange  Andri  for  AmtM- Deputes  Gener- 
al Robertson  to  confer  with  WasMngtim  for  Releaae  of  An- 
dr6,  301 ;  Proposes  other  Prisoners  in  Exchange  for  Andrd, 
303;  Personal  Appearance  ofi  309:  Attempts  to  surprise  La 
Fayette  at  Barren  Hill  in  1778,  328 ;  Succeeds  Sh>  WilUam 
Howe  as  Commander  of  British  Forces  in  Anserica,  353 ;  At 
Battle  of  Monmouth,  357;  RetraaU  to  Sandy  Hook— Criticism  i 
oo  his  official  Dispatch.  364 ;  Reoef  vea  intercepted  Letters  of 
Washington  in  1781,  463 ;  Ref\ises  to  allow  Americans  to  I 
transport  Fuel  and  Provisions  to  BurgoTne's  ca)Mive  Army, 
550 ;  Issues  Proclamation  declaring  Ninth  Carolina  in  a  State 
^f  Rebellion  —Vents  his  Spite  upon  Proper^r  of  Colonel 
Howe— Joins  CornwaHle  on  maraudkig  Expedition  to  North 
Carolina  in  1776, 589:  Biographioid  Sketeh  ot  763;  At  Siege 
of  Charleston  in  1780^  764;  In  command  at  New  York  in 
1776,804. 

Clinton,  Governor  Devritt.  Notice  at,  113. 

Cochituate,  Lake,  Notice  of,  37. 

Cockades,  French  and  American,  described— Washington  or- 
ders his  Officers  to  wear  blncfc  and  white  hi  Honor  to  France, 
87. 

Coddfaigton,  William,  Notice  of,  70. 

Coffbe-hoose,  London,  in  Philadelphia— Swearing  fntardfetad 
there,  and  closed  on  Sabbath,  in  1780,  350. 

Coffin,  Captain  John,  biographical  Sketch  of;  699. 

Cobis,  Vh>ginia,  400. 

Coke,  John.  Notice  of,  446,  467. 

Coke,  Richard,  Notice  oi;  447. 

Colden,  Dr.  Cadwallader,  biographical  Sketch  o^  786 ;  Barnad 
to  Effigy  at  New  York  in  im  788. 

CoMbc.  WiUiam,  commandant  off  Waihlngton's  Life  Onard,  180. 


ConegekYalakfinlesfeibliafamiata«ybvo9k,S0}  CoUegeofMew 
Jersey,  first  estabUahed  at  EUcabeChtown  hi  1756— Donation 
of  Books  by  Governor  Belcher— Burned  in  1808— Its  Planet- 
arium attempted  to  be  carried  to  England  by  rrrrmrallis 
Used  alternately  by  Britiah  and  Axmericuk  Troops  during  the 
War,  343 ;  Its  Character  as  an  Institution  344 ;  College,  WiU- 
iam and  BCvy,  at  WBliamaburg.  Vhgfaiia.  founded  in  169S; 

Colleton,  Governor,  declarea  Martial  Law  in  Charleston  in  16B3, 
745. 

Collier.  Admiral  Sir  George,  returns  to  New  York  &om  mm- 
rauding  Expedition  to  Virginia  hi  1779. 313 ;  Anrivea  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Ui  1779— Attacks  Fort  Nelson— Takes  Noifolk, 
Oosport,  and  proceeds  to  Suffolk — Seiiea  oublic  Stora»— 
Destroys  much  Property  in  Sufl'olk— Proceed  to  Stony  Point 
00  the  Hudson,  Sai 

Colonies,  American,  Streagth  and  Union  of.  hi  1776, 17 ;  Placed 
under  British  Martial  Law  m  1775, 30 ;  Position  oC  aftor  Siego 
of  Boston,  33;  Nicholson's  Plan  for  uniting  them  in  16BS— 
For  plaeing  them  under  a  Viceroy  in  1704,  471. 

Columbia.  South  Carolina,  Notice  of;  687. 

Comely,  Mary,  outs  Piece  irom  Robber's  Coat— Causes  hia  De- 
tection. 330. 

Commissionera.  resident,  appointed  by  the  British  hi  1775^  30 ; 
Appointed  for  Detection  of  the  Burners  of  the  Gaspee,  63; 
Britisti,  Arrival  of,  in  the  Dehiware,  in  1778.  with  Lord  North's 
coQcilii^ry  Bills,  349 ;  Agents  of,  reOommended  by  Congress 
to  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  350 ;  Of  Observation,  sent  to 
Pittsburgh,  by  Congress,  hi  1778.  to  determine  Importance  of 
Detroit  as  a  Rendeavous  for  hostile  Tribes— Represent  Ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  Expedition.  499 ;  Appomted  bv  Con- 
gress to  consult  Washington  respecting  Campaign  to  Virgin- 
ia, 600 ;  Of  Washington  and  ComwalUiB  to  agree  on  Term 
of  Capitulation  at  Yorktown  in  1781, 533. 

Committee  of  Congress  confer  witii  mysterious  Frenchman 
relative  to  Aid  from  French  Kin^  33 ;  Of  Correspondence  at 
Norwich  in  1774, 31 ;  Of  Congress,  appointed  to  consider  Me- 
morial of  public  Creditors  in  1783, 105;  Names  o^  appointed 
to  superintend  Erection  of  Fortifications  at  West  Point  in 
1776, 135 ;  Appobted  by  Congreas  to  act  hi  its  Behalt  in  Phil- 
adelphia during  its  Absence  at  Baltimore  in  1776,  335;  In 
Congress  in  1776.  relative  to  Declaration  of  Independence, 
376 :  Of  Correspondence  and  Observation  at  Baltimore  in  1775, 
393;  Of  Vigilance,  formed  in  Apollo  Room  at  Williamsburg 
in  1773,  to  obtain  Intelligence  of  oppressive  pariiamentary 
Acts — Resolve  to  open  Correspondence  and  Cooimunication 
with  other  Colooies— Submit  Resolutions  to  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 485 ;  Of  Safety,  in  Virghiia,  hi  1776, 505 ;  Of  Delegates 
convened  at  Williamsburg  to  prepare  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  Form  of  Govomment  for  Virginia.  505 ;  Of  Vigilance,  ap- 
pointed by  North  Carolina  Assembly  in  1773,579 ;  Of  Safety, 
in  North  Carolina,  in  1775, 583;  Of  Nechlenburg  Convention, 
Names  of;  618. 619 ;  Of  One  Hundred,  organized  at  New  York 
hi  \Tl!i,  795 ;  Of  Congress,  holds  Conferenoe  with  Lord  Howe 
at  Staten  Island  in  1776,  814. 

Communicatioa  Secret,  held  by  Lieutenant  Chapman  with 
Rhode  Island  in  1779, 86. 

Company,  East  India.  Dutch,  Notice  oC  783. 

Company,  We8t  India,  Dutch,  Notice  o^  783. 

Company,  London,  Formation  of,  in  160iS— Names  of  Members 
of,  451 ;  Granted  a  new  Charier  in  1613,  457 ;  Diasolutioii  oil 
in  1634.  4.'^. 

Company.  Ohio.  Formation  of.  in  1749.473;  Complain  of  Inva- 
sions of  French  into  their  Territory.  473. 

Compan]r,  Plymouth.  Formation  of,  in  1606— Names  of  Mem- 
bere  o!;  451. 

Congaree  River,  Notice  oC  663. 

Congregationalists,  Settlement  of,  in  South  Carolina,  la  IflDCl 

Congress,  Continental,  gives  Waahington  Inatroctiona  to  de- 
stroy Boston  in  1776.  13;  Issues  Proclsmation  rehMive  to 
Punishment  of  Persons  in  the  Power  of  their  Enemieni,  Ac, 
16 ;  Petitioas  George  IIL.by  Penn,  17 ;  Appoints  Committoe 
to  confer  with  mysterious  Frenchman  relative  to  Aasttr- 
ancea  at  King  of  France,  33 ;  Presenta  King  of  Franco  with 
Frigate  America.  56;  TreaU  with  Admiral  Wallace  to  sup- 
ply him  with  Provisions,  in  1775,73;  Rewards  and  promotea 
Colonel  Barton  for  his  Bravery  in  capturing  General  Pres- 
cott  and  his  Aid-de-camp,  in  1777.  77 ;  Sessions  of;  at  York 
and  Philadelphia,  1777, 1778,  79 ;  Orders  Inquiry  hito  eooiae 
of  General  Spencer,  in  Expedition  •gainst  Rhode  Island 
to  1777,  80 ;  Exoherates  French  Fleet  from  censure  in  1778, 
65;  Presents  La  Fayette,  while  in  Franco,  with  Bvrord— 
Resolves  to  raise  Funds  for  continuiiu^  the  War,  87 ;  Ap- 

? lauds  andpromotes  Captain  TaHtot  mr  oapf  ling  Gidley 
*i^ot  in  1778, 96 ;  Memorial  to,  conceraing  PnfaUe  Creditors, 
ih  178%  105;  Reaolutions  of,  respectfaw  Clahns.  106;  Re- 
ceives  Record  of  Proceedings  of  Officers  In  ttie  Army  in  1783, 
III ;  Resolves  that  equestrian  Statoa  of  Bronxa  be  efected 
to  the  Memory  of  Waahington,  113;  Reaolvea  to  appohit  a 
Commander,  and  recommends  construction  of  Fortifications 
at  West  Point  and  other  Places  hi  the  Highlands,  in  1775 
135 ;  Establishes  military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1803— 
Organizes  Corps  of  Professors  and  Eneineprs  in  1813, 138, 
Awards  Captors  of  AndrS  with  Medal  tor  Fidelity,  306 ;  Re- 
Bolvaa  to  deted  PhtiaddphU  to  tha  last  extremity  to  1776^ 
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A«thodscs  VMS  of  t5,OOO.Oao-.A4fonnM  to  Btdtimorv— Ap. 
Botett  Committee  to  act  in  its  behalf  in  Philadelphia,  in  1776. 
W,%9 ;  Offisra  Cootimsntal  lYoopa  Boantiea  of  Money  and 
LaDd  in  1776,  SiS:  Makes  Washington  military  Dictator  in 
I776w33a.  :)86:  Reoommendfsd  at  Haas  Meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1774. 260:  Recommend  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  E^onuyWania  to  arrest  Quaker*  of  Philadelphia  for  sedl- 
lioss  Pubbcatioas,  9&i :  First  movements  toward  a  General 
Aswnbly  in  rarious  Coluuies— First  assembling  of.  at  Car- 
peaierd*  Hall  in  1774.  965;  Name*  of  Delegates  from  the 
WTcral  Colonies— Character  of  its  Members— -Organization, 
aSti;  First  opening— First  Prayer.  367:  Sits  with  dosed 
Doors — its  STmpathy  with  Massachasetts —Declaration  of 
Eights— Articles  of  American  Association  an-eed  upon,  268; 
bsoes  8iate  Papers— Debates— Diversity  of  Opinion— Dn  ra- 
tion of  its  firrt  IJessioo.  269 :  Proceedines  of— Manner  of  go- 
iDf  forth  to  the  World— Effects,  270 ;  Resolves  on  Declara- 
Hon  of  Independence  in  1776 — Appoints  Committee  to  draft 
Deeteralion,  276;  Reception  and  Amendment  of  Draft,  377 ; 
Debates  on  its  Adoption.  280 ;  lu  Adoption,  282;  Signing  of, 
sad  Nnnies  of  Signer*,  285 ;  Takes  Measures  to  secure  Union 
and  Uarroooy  amooe  confederated  States — Adopts  Articles 
of  Coafibderatioo  in  1777 — Sends  Copies  to  the  various  Leg- 
Uamrrs  fur  Approval— Withdraws  to  Baltimore  in  1776, 289 ; 
A4^rns  from  Phlbdelphin  to  Lancaster— Thence  to  York 
in  1777,  315 ;  Presents  La  Fayette  widi  Sword  in  1779,  324 ; 
Accepts  his  Proposition  —Appoints  him  M^r  General  in 
1777, 327  ;  Recqrameods  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving,  333 ; 
Atlesipls  to  weaken  the  Power  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Fof^  in  177&  337:  Allows  Wiishhigton  to  be  treated  with 
Disrespect — In  Session  at  York,  PenusylTania,  in  1777— Ap- 
points new  Board  of  War  without  consulting  Washington, 
33B;  Actioa  oC  concerning  Proposals  of  British  Commission- 
era,  ivlalive  to  American  Independence — Recommends  Selx- 
we  toad  Imprisonment  of  their  Agents,  350;  Directs  Wash- 
iafton  to  administer  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  OflSoers  of  his 
Amy  before  hsnring  VwUer  Forge.  352;  Votes  Sullivan's 
Reran  from  the  Army.  381 :  Meetin«  of.  at  Baltimore,  in  1776. 
an-,  in  Svesion  at  Annapolis  in  (783,  402;  Requests  that 
Vessels  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  for  the  capture  of  Arnold, 
436 :  Recommended  by  House  of  Boncesses  of  Virginia  in 
1774.  466:  Virginia  Delegates  of,  st  Philadelphia,  in  1774, 
4V7 :  Sends  Commlsstooers  of  Observation  to  Pituburgli  In 
1778.  to  determine  importsnce  of  Detroit  as  Place  of  Ren- 
dexvtms  lor  hostik)  Tribes.  495 ;  Appoints  Commissioners  to 
eoafer  with  Washington  respecting  Campaign  to  Vhrglnia, 
909;  Proceedings  In,  at  PhilHdelphia,  on  receipt  of  Intelli- 
BBoce  of  surrender  of  Comwallis— Proposes  Erection  of 
Ifoanaaeat  at  Yorktown,  527 ;  Awards  Officen  for  Bravery, 
998 :  Action  oH  Dishonorable,  relative  to  Gates  and  Burgoyne 
—Orders  captive  Army  of  Burgoyne  to  interior  of  Virginia, 
9S0;  Awards  Medal  to  General  Lee,  829 ;  Sits  at  Princeton 
ta  1783^  837. 

■"s  Own  (Otanocticut  Rangers),  Notice  oC  818. 


Ceogrcss^  Fe«feral.  Libmrr  of,  re-established  in  1815.  409. 

Cei«re«B,  ProvinciaL  of  Massachusetts,  reorganized  Militia  in 
1716. 10 :  Of  Mew  Hampshire,  issaes  Instructions  to  Delegates 
flf  Coatinetital  Congress  relative  to  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence In  1776.  276 ;  Of  North  Carollna..convenes  at  Newborn, 
in  ITTSl  .'ieo :  Also  at  Hillsborough.  581 :  Directs  emission  of 
BiDs  of  Credit  582 ;  Bfanifesto  of,  in  1776,  586 :  Declines  tak- 
iBf  Action  on  the  Proceedings  of  Mecldenburg  Convention, 
Ml :  Convenes  at  Hillsboroo^  in  1780,  675 ;  Of  South  Car- 
olina. coorrDcs  at  Charleston  in  1774,  749;  Of  New  York, 
ae  New  York  m  1775,  793 ;  Adjourns  to  White 


^  Naval  Force  of.  in  1777—  Names  of  Vessels,  42 ; 

CJIcd  npon  by  Conpress  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War  in  1780, 
87 :  Suffering  of  her  Colonists  during  King  Philip's  War,  95 ; 
Maasores  takffn  relative  to  Dtdamtion  of  Independence  in 
1776.  276  .  Coo»tltatioo  oC  adopted  prior  to  1776^  289. 


Couony.  Dr..  Notice  oC  488,  497. 
ConslMhock 


cken  (Matson's  Ford),  Notice  of,  329.  .130. 
on  of  New  York,  first  printed  at  Fishkill  to  1777, 125 ; 
Of  dil&rent  Slates,  Adoption  o^— Federal,  adopted  in  1787, 
289;  Of  Maryland,  ado^  la  177&  403. 

OsMCitatkm  laland.  near  West  Point,  fortified  by  Americans  in 
1776.  i:& 

OoMtitntioas,  fundamental,  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  for  Al- 
bamsrle  Coonty  (North  Carolina),  in  1669,  560;  Abrogation 
oC56L 

Ceoikieolal  VUlage,  near  Peekskill,  burned  by  British  in  1777. 
173. 

OoaarecoMr,  M.  de.  at  Fort  Doqnesne,  475,  478. 

Caaveatioo  of  Deputies  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  260;  In- 
stmcts  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  assert  Colonial  Rights, 
161 ;  Hdd  in  North  Carolina  in  1776,  relative  to  Declarraon 
af  Independence— IleU  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vh^nia  for 
same  purpose.  275 ;  At  Annapolis,  to  consider  Means  of  rem* 
sdying  Defieets  of  Federal  Government  in  1786, 403 ;  Consti- 
tMKwnl,  at  Richmond,  in  1788.  438;  Permanent,  in  Virgfaiia, 
la  1775,  504  :  Appoints  Patrick  Henry  Commander  of  all 
Forres  raised  fbr  Defense  of  Colony  in  1775— Of  Delegates 
tf  WHSmmabarfu  Virginia,  in  1776— Appoints  Committee  to 
prepare  Dedarslian  of  Rights  and  Plan  of  Government,  506 ; 
li  Xorth  f^*^*"*,  rapnftalei  Tea  and  other  Dnties  in  1774, 


579 ;  The  MecUonborg,  617 ;  Names  of  the  Comndttee,  618, 
619. 

Conway,  General,  Severi^  npon  British  Ministers  after  Evac- 
uation of  Boston,  19;  Opposed  to  Civil  War.  21. 

Conway,  General  Thomas,  st  BaUlo  of  Germantown,  316 ;  A 
Secret  Enemy  to  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778.  336; 
Hopes  to  supersede  him  as  Commander-ln-t^hief  —  Foiled. 
337;  His  Resignation  —  Fights  Duel  with  Csdwsdlader— 
Wounded — Apologizes  to  Washington,  340. 

Cooke,  Governor  Nicholas,  biographical  Sketch  of^  57. 

Cooper.  Anthony  A.  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  Notice  of  S59;  Bi 
ogrsphical  Sketch  of,  560. 

Cooper,  Dr..  flees  from  Columbia  College  in  1775,  794. 

Cooper,  J.  Fennimore,  Error  of,  concerning  old  Tower  at  Now- 
port,  65;  Author  of  "llie  Spy"- Pounds  his  Tale  on  the 
Life  and  Exploits  of  Enoch  Crosby,  123. 

Copley,  John  8.,  paints  Scene  representing  Debate  in  House  of 
Lords  in  1778  relative  to  American  Independence,  348. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  appointed  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1698; 
X)9. 

Corbin,  Receiver-general,  at  Williamsburg,  In  1775.  503. 

Corbin,  Collector  of  Taxes,  mobbed  at  Enfield  in  1759.  567. 

Corees,  Hostility  towsrd  Whites  in  Carolina  In  1711,  562. 

Cornstalk,  in  Battie  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774. 487 ;  Treats  witii 
Lord  Dunmore  for  Pesce.  489. 

Comwallis.  Lord,  takes  Fort  Lee  In  1776.  291 ;  Urges  cspttire 
of  Philsdelphia— Injudicious  Disposition  of  his  Troops- 
Looks  with  Contempt  upon  Washmgton's  weakened  Forces 
—Returns  to  Headquarters  in  New  York— Prepares  to  Sail 
for  England  on  leave  of  Absence,  226 :  Ordered  back  to  New 
JerseT,  231 ;  .Approach  toward  Trenton,  233;  Outgeneraled, 
234 ;  Proceeds  to  Princeton,  238 ;  Evacuates  New  Jers^  via 
New  Brunswick,  240 ;  Personal  Appearance  o^  309 ;  Alfords 
Succor  to  British  Camp  at  Germantown,  320;  In  Skirmish 
with  Americans  near  Pencander  in  1777,  376 ;  Anecdote  oC 
429 ;  Joins  Arnold  at  Petersburg  in  1781, 463,  547 ;  Retreats 
to  Richmond  —  Thence  to  Wifltamsbnrg,  Jamestown,  and 
Portsmouth  —  Pursued  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne— Senda 
Simcoe,  Armstrong,  and  Ewald  to  Chickahominy  River  to 
destroy  Americsn  Stores  and  collect  Cattle.  4iSi;  At  Battle 
of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781— Retreats  to  Jamestown  Isl 
and,  465;  Resorts  to  Stratagem- Encamps  Forces  In  Pine 
Forest  on  main  Land— Casts  up  Fortifications  on  Powhatan 
Creek — Success  of  his  Stnttagero,  466 ;  Engagitnent— Con- 
centrates his  Forces  at  Jamestown  Island,  and  proceeds  to 
Portsmouth.  468 ;  Ordered  to  the  CbesapMke  hi  1781— For- 
tifies Yorktown  and  Gloucester— Biographical  Sketch  of,  510 : 
Attempts  to  escape  into  Carolina  in  1781,  511 ;  Conduct  on 
his  March  through  Southern  States,  524 ;  Surrenders  British 
Standsrds  st  Yorktown.  535 ;  Brought  to  New  York  as  Pris- 
oner on  Parole,  526 ;  Pkice  of  Surrender  and  Capitulation. 
530;  Proposes  to  enter  Virginia  in  MtiO,  539;  Attempts  to 
establish  royal  Power  in  Lower  Virginia,  543;  Causes  Brit- 
ish Mmnuders  to  be  put  to  death— Assumes  command  of 
Army  at  Petersburg  In  1781, 547 :  Joined  by  Re-enforcements 
at  Westover— Marches  toward  Richmond — Attempts  to  in- 
tercept Wayne — Sends  Simcoe  to  Point  of  Fork  to  surprise 
Steuben — Dispatches  Tarleton  and  Champagne  to  attempt 
capture  of  Jetterson  and  Members  of  Virginia  Legislature  at 
ChsrlottHSville— Attempts  to  destroy  American  Stores  at  Albe- 
marle Old  Court  House  —  Hastens  to  Willlanuburg,  590; 
His  OtBce  and  Head-ouarters  at  Hillsborough,  500;  (Trosses 
the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  in  Ptrsoit  of  Greene.  600.  601 ;  Ef- 
forts to  reach  the  Dan,  603 ;  Disappointment,  604 ;  Retires 
to  Bell's  Mills,  Deep  River— Marcnes  toward  New  Garden 
Meeting-house— Invited  to  Battle  by  Greene,  606 ;  His  victo- 
rious Blow,  610;  His  Victory  equivslent  to  a  Defeat— Pre- 
cipitate  Retreat  to  Cross  Creek— Pursued  by  Greene,  612; 
Marches  to  Wilmington.  613 ;  Moves  to  Charlotte  in  1780— 
Issues  Proclamations.  624 ;  Establishes  Post  at  Blair's  Mill 
625:  Head-quarters  at  Charlotte  and  Winnsborough— Msn^ 
es  Southward.  626 ;  At  Camden,  670 ;  In  conunand  at  New 
York  in  1776.  804 ;  Pursues  Washington,  825. 

Cortlandts,  or  Van  Cortiandts,  History.  oC  169. 

Coram,  Destruction  of  Stores  at,  in  1780,  834. 

Cotton.  Rev.  Mr,  Notice  of,  69. 

Council,  Common,  of  London,  remonstrate  in  favor  of  the 
Americans — Movement  for  an  Impeachment  of  Counselors 
who  had  planted  Popery  and  arbitrary  Power  in  America, 
17. 

Council  of  OflScers,  summoned  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New 
York,  relative  to  release  of  AndrA,  20L 

Council,  ProTincial,  esublished  in  North  CaroUna  hi  1775^  589; 
In  Sooth  Carolina  in  1775, 750. 

Council  of  War,  called  by  Washington  at  Cambridge  in  1776, 
10;  At  Butts's  Hill  iu  1778. 85:  Held  by  Washington,  before 
leaving  Valley  Forge,  in  1778— Also  at  Hopewell,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  Enemy.  353 :  By  (General  Forbes,  at  Fort  Dn- 

2uesne.  in  1758,480:  Held  by  Kentiickians  in  1788.501: 
isBed  by  Gates,  near  Camden.  In  1780,  672;  Called  if 
Washington,  at  Fordham.  in  1776,  825. 
Council  of  Washington  with  Indian  dUefs,  at  Logstown,  la  > 

1753.473. 
Court,  (3«neral.  of  Boston,  banishes  Roger  WUUanis  for  Trea- 
son In  1635^  53. 
Court  Martial  and  Trial  ofAmoM-rVerdie>-*Pnwlshment  m^ 
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Hi  Efieeta,  Ma ;  Niuii«0  of  Offlcen  oC  00  Trial  of  Aodrt.  19? ; 
Of  General  Lee,  360 ;  Of  Geoeral  Auhe,  714. 

Cov«niaoten  in  North  CaroUna.  preriuna  to  the  Eerolotioo. 
565. 

Ooventry,  Earl  ot,  prefera  Independence  of  the  Coloniea  to 
continuance  of  War~Df;nounced  at  treatoniible,  91. 

Oow-boys  and  Skinners,  Notice  of,  185,  IM ;  Rendexvooa  on 
Ramapo  Creek  in  178a  310. 

Cowpeoa,  Origin  of  Name  of.  636. 

Craig.  Mi^or.  takea  Poaaesaion  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
in  1781.  613.  781 ;  UU  Flight.  781. 

CrMk.  Dr.  Jamea,  biographJcnl  Sketch  oC  341 ;  Rclatea  Anec- 
dote of  Indian  Chief  attempting  to  alioot  Washington  at  Bat- 
tle of  Fort  Dnquesne.  4711. 

Crane,  Ichabod,  and  the  beadleas  Horseman,  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, Legend  of;  191. 

Craren.  Cbarlea,  conflict  with  Indians  In  1715. 644 ;  Socoeeded 
as  GoTemor  of  Carolina  In  1717,  746. 

Cranoy  Island.  Notice  of,  54  L 

Cranston.  William,  Notice  of.  64. 

Cresap.  Colonel  Michael,  plants  Settlement  on  the  Ohio  in  1774 
— Calls  Council  of  Pioneers-^  War  declared  against  Indiana— 
Ratablishes  new  Post  of  Defense— Skinniah  with  Savages— 
Indians  made  Prisoners— Opposes  Exnedition  to  Yellow 
Creek— Exonerated  from  Charge  of  murdering  Logan's  Fam- 
ily. 489;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  490. 

Creacents,  Silrer,  worn  by  Patriota  of  North  Carolina  in  1776, 
587. 

Crompond  Viliage,  Notice  oC  186. 

Cromwell,  OUvi*r,  accession  to  supreme  Power  in  England  in 
1654— Sends  Fleet  to  the  Cheaapeake  to  reduce  Virginiana 
to  Submiasion,  450;  Death  o^  400. 

Cromwell,  {ttchard,  acoeaaion  to  aopreme  Power  in  Eoaland 

-Jn  1658.460. 

Crosby,  Enoch  (the  alleged  realio^  of  "Hanrey  Birch**),  en- 
gagas  in  **B4«n>tSerrice"  of  bis  Country  in  1776 — Subjected 
.  to  a  mock  Trial,  and  confined  in  Irons  in  Fishkill  Dutrh 
Church— Biographical  Sketch  o^  123;  Hia  Esploits,  133, 

'-W4. 

Crosawicks,  early  History  of— Origin  of  Name— Capture  of 
Hes^ns  at  in  1778,318:  Skirmish  at,  319. 

Crowder's  Knob.  Notice  o^  63a  6:29. 

Cmger,  Colonel,  biographical  Sketch  q£  690. 

Colp*>pper,.  lAird,  reodvea  with  Earl  of  Arlington  excluatve 
Right  to  Virginia  for  thirty  Yeara— Becomes  GoTemor  of 
Virginia  in  1680.  460,  471 ;  Succeeded  by  Lord  Howard  in 
U684.47L 

«OQlp<>pper  tfnn.  Notice  of,  531, 535. 

Oulprit  Pay.  Quotation  from,  134. 

•Cooninsham,  Captain,  ProToat  Marshall  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia— Treatment  of  American  Prisoners— Hia  Char- 
acter. 907. 

Cunniagharo,  General  Robert  biographical  Sketch  oC  649. 

Cnnningbam,  Mnjor.  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781. 637. 

Cunningham.  Bill.  Captain  of  **  Bloody  Scout,**  in  Carolina,  in 
1780.653,659,693. 

'Cnstine.  Adam  Philip,  Count  do.  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
615:  :Btosraphiott}  Sketch  aC  517. 

Cuatis.  G.^.  P.,  Notice  oC  130, 539 ;  Quotation  from.  339  j  Pic- 
-turea  of  TreMon,  Garmantown.  and  Monmouth,  361 :  Paiat- 
ioga  of— Anchor's  Intorriew  with,  413 ;  Piaoes  Mooumant  at 
•Birth-place  of  Waahiagton,  496. 

Ooftis,  Daniel  l^aifce,  former  Husband  of  Lady  Washhigton, 
486. 

Onstis,  John 'Parke.  Aid  decamp  to  Washington  at  Cambridge 
and'Yof1(town,494;  Member  of  VirgiiiiaLegialatars- Death 
of;  589. 

Daddy  Hall,  Anecdote  of,  6^ 

Dale.  Sir  Thomaa,  arrives  at  Jameitown  wMh  BnppHaa  in  1611 
— Aasumes  and  admiaistRrs  GoTemnaeot  ander  Martial  Lnw 
— Rdleved  by  Gates — Reaumea  thn  Goremment  in  1614— 
Appoints  Yeardly  Governor  In  1619.  457. 

Dairy mple.  Colonel,  hi  Command  at  Staten  laland  In  1776,804. 

Dancing.  Washington's  Opialon  of,  IIS. 

Dandridge,  Miss  (BUrtha  Waihingtoo),  biographical  Sketoh  of, 

Dare,  Vh-ginla,  firat  Offspring  of  English  Parents  io  tbtt  New 

World.  45a 
Dare,  Eleanor,  Notice  of,  450. 
Darrah,  Mra.  Lydia,  appriaea  Waahingtoo  of  Intoodad  AMaek 

of  British,  948,  301.  Mi,  331. 
Dartmouth.  Earl  oC  informs  Penn  ef  the  Resohrtion  of  Georte 

III.,  17 :  Succeeds  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Lord  of  the  Privy 

8eaL  19;  Cirevlar  ot  relatlTe  to  Meeting  of  Coogreas  at  Phfl- 

•delphia,  309. 
ftaTidsen.  Colooel  George,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Com- 

wallb  In  178a  634. 
pavidson,G<menil  WIlHaro,  killed  at  Battle  at  Cowan's  Ford  In 

1781— Btographkal  Sketoh  ot.  509. 
Davidson,  John,  acrompaniea  WaaUngton  to  Fraoeb  Crsek  os 

loterpretor  in  1753,  473. 
Davldaon.  BOaa,  Quotation  fh>m.  75. 
Davla.  Colooel  William  R.,  at  Battle  of  Goilibrd  In  ITBl,  «09: 

In  Skimrfsh  at  Wahab's  Plantation  in  1780L  605^ 


D'Aubertenil,  M.  HilUard,  Account  of  jonng  Seymour,  and  Death 

of  his  Bride,  384.  — --^ 

Deane,  Silas,  American  Commissioner  to  France,  returns  to 

America  with  the  French  Fleet  in  1778.7a  79 ;  Suggests  Propri* 

ety  of  presenting  Library  of  College  of  New  Jersey  to  France 

as  Bonus  for  its  GoodwiU,  343. 
Dean.  John,  one  of  the  Captors  of  Andrd— Grave  of,  at  Sleemr 

Hollow.  187.  ^' 

Dearborn.  General  Henry,  succeeds  Popbam  as  President  Gen- 

enil  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  184a  129. 
De  Beaujeu,  Captain,  killed  at  Battle  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755^ 

Deborre.  General,  at  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  In  1777— Disaenakw 
with  SuUivan.  381. 

De  Buys,  Mi^or,  at  Battle  of  Guilford,  in  1781,  610. 

Decatur,  Commodore,  commands  **  United  States"  and  **BCaoe' 
donian"  at  NfW  London  In  1813.  45. 

Declaration  of  Independence— lu  History— Opinions  of  varioua 
Individuals  conctfmlng,  373 ;  Measures  taken  by  the  several 
Sutes,  375 ;  Timidity  bi  State  LeglslHtures— State  Govern- 
ment  recommended— Lee'a  Resolution  tor,  376 ;  Drafted  by 
Jefferson— Reasons  why  he  was  chostn  to  writ«»  it— His  Let- 
ter inclosing  it  to  Richard  H.  Leo— Original  DrHU  and  Amend- 
ments, 377 ;  Debates  conceming,  in  Conffrosa,  2P0 ;  Action 
of  the  several  Coloniea  on  the  Subject- "nie  Declaration  as 
adopted,  383 ;  Its  Announcement  to  Congress.  asaemUed  in 
Independence  Hall,  384 ;  Rinsing  of  Liberty  Bfll- Nomes  and 
Signatures  of  Signers,  98.%  i&8,  267;  lu  RecepUon  in  New 
York  and  cUe where,  265 :  Principles  of  the  Declaration  and 
their  Effects — Opinions  of  Raynitl,  Mirabeau.  and  Napoleon 
conoeming.  288 ;  Proclaimed  at  WilliMmsburir.  Virgluia,  fai 
1776,  506;  ReadiuK  of;  at  Charieston.  757 :  In  Waahinctou's 
Army  at  Nt'W  York,  801. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Mecklenburg,  In  1775^  618;  His> 
tory  oC  622. 

Deep  Creek,  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  of,  S^. 

De  Fleury.  Colonel  D..  at  stormiiiff  of  Stony  Point  In  1779,178; 
Awarded  Medal  bv  Congress— Biographical  Sketch  of.  181. 

De  Grasse.  Count,  FraneoTs  Joseph  Paul,  arrivt>s  with  Fn*nch 
Fleet  in  ChesHpvake  in  1781- blockades  Mouth  of  York  Riv- 
er— Biographical  Sketch  of.  SI  I ;  In  Engagrment  off*  Capes 
of  Virginia.  513;  At  Siego  of  Yorktown  to  1781— Refuses  to 
ascend  the  River,  514. 

Do  Heister,  General,  in  command  at  New  York  in  1776,  804. 

De  Kalb,  Baron,  accompanies  La  Fayette  to  Anwrira  in  I77a 
333 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— In  command  of  Southern  Cam- 
paign In  1780,  6h7:  Death  of.  674. 

Delnfidd,  Major,  commands  militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1838, 138. 

Dclanct>y,  General  Oliver,  biographical  Sketch  oC  839. 

Delanceys,  Mov<;ments  of,  in  1777,  830. 

Debtware,  Lord.  Governor  and  Captnln  General  of  Virginia  In 
1608— Arrives  at  Jamestown  in  1609.  456 ;  Sails  for  Kmriand 
in  ill  Health,  457.  • 

Delaware  River,  firat  Settlements  on,  by  Dutch  and  Swedes,  in 
1633-38.  351 ;  Place  where  Washington  crossed  in  1770. 221 ; 
Military  Works— Removal  of  Obatructions  on,by  iiritiah.S93; 
Topography,  290,  296,  298. 

Delaware,  State  of,  cHlIed  upon  by  Congress  for  Funds  to  carry 
on  War  in  1780.  87;  Origin  of  Name  of.  dl9;  Early  Settle- 
ment of,  by  Dutch  and  t!wed«^  in  ]623-3a  3SL  358:  Se- 
ceded from  Penni*yIvNula  In  1691.  355;  Proceedings  relvtive 
to  Declaration  of  Independence,  376;  Constitution  of.  admit- 
ed  in  1776,  289. 

Delegntas,  Pt- nnnylvania,  in  Continrntal  Congress,  in  1774, 961 ; 
Convention  of.  at  Williamsburg.  505. 

De  NoailltfS.  Viscount  Fiench  Envoy  to  British  Court  notlflea 
British  Minister  that  h^s  Goveromt  nt  in  concert  with  United 
Stntes,  had  taken  Measures  to  protect  lawful  Commerce,  78; 
At  Siege  of  Yorktown  In  1781.  533. 

Denmark  issues  Eilict  against  carrying  wariike  Articles  to 
America  in  1775,  19. 

Depevster,  Captain,  under  Comwallis  In  1780,  630;  At  Batda 
of  King's  Mountain  in  1780.  634. 

De  Rosset  Moses  John,  Notice  oC  568. 

D'Estning.  Count,  Charles  Henry,  aails  for  America  In  com- 
mand of  French  Fleet  in  1778— Riosmphical  8ket«  b  of.  78; 
Arrives  in  the  Delaware — Communicati^  wllh  CoDgn-fS.and 
sails  for  Sandy  IJook,  79 :  Procei'ds  with  Fleet  to  Newport 
80 :  Puu  to  .<>eM  to  attack  Howu— Hhips  damaged  by  Gnle,  81 ; 
Contest  with  British- .*?ail8  for  Ronton— VindlcHtory  Letter 
to  Congress.  83;  Assisto  Lincoln  in  the  Sien  of  Savannah  in 
1799,  7Ji 

D'Estouchea,  Admiral,  of  French  Fleet  at  Newport  in  178L 
540. 

De  Tilley,  Admiral,  of  French  Fleet  at  Newport  in  1781,  540. 

Deuxponta,  Count  Willianv  at  Siege  of  Yorktown.  515. 

De  Villiers,  BL  De,  in  command  at  attack  of  Fort  NecMsity  in 
1754,  476. 

De  Vries,  Captain  David  P..  forms  Settlement  on  the  Delaware 
in  1631— Indians  destroy  his  Colony — He  makes  Peace  with 
the  Tribe,  and  mits  the  Bay,  S.'U. 

Dewey,  George  W.,  Quotation  froas,  S71. 

Dexter,  Paymaster.  Anecdote  oC  63. 


;  DicUnson.  John,  issues  ••  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Pamer* 
.     in  17C7,  $»i  ClialriBD  ef  Be^olnttonaiy  Jteadnf  s 
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Mpkk  ta  CTH  980 ;  Stroiifly  sMert*  Cokwial  Rights,  «1 ; 
Ovaai  vp  Pedttoo  to  the  K&g.  960. 

BickiMoa.  Geomal  Hiilemoii.  at  Battle  of  Treoton  in  1T78— 
BiograpUcal  9ketck  oC  290;  At  Battle  of  Moonontb.  35S. 

MekiiMoo,  Major,  killed  at  Battto  of  Mounoath  io  1778,  385. 

IMDwd,  Mra.  Sarah,  warms  Colooel  Clarke  of  approach  of  Bri& 
hh  at  Qreeoe**  SprW  North  Carolina.  630,  053L 

WBou,  Bretfaera.  gnfllotlDed  io  1793,  34. 

DiBwiddie.  Robert.  Goremor  of  Virgtnia  fai  1739;  473 ;  Sends 
Washiogtoa  with  IHspatchea  to  ML  De  St  Pierre,  at  Prcnrh 
Creek,  ha  17S3— Incensed  at  St  Pierre's  Reply— Calls  Coun- 
cil—Tahea  MeMaraa  to  expel  French  from  Virginia  Soil,  474. 

Dianal  Swamp,  Ifodce  ot  539. 

TliHisli  till  seixed  at  ChariesCon  in  1773. 749. 

Debhsh  Artiliar.  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1795^  507. 

Umap.  Colonel,  killed  in  Battle  at  Red  Bank  in  1777-GraTe 
eC-Hia  Sknil  in  possession  of  a  New  Jt*rseT  Phwician,  290  ; 
In  Expedition  against  Fort  Mercer.  S93;  Mortally  wounded 
—His  d]^  Words,  S94;  Comnumds  Hessians  at  New  York 

DMdv,  ColoBel  John.  biofEnmhIcal  Sketch  ot,  T19l 

Borehcater  Beigbts.  fortified  by  Tbomns  in  1776. 11. 

ntske.  Sir  Fnacis,  arrives  at  Roanoke  in  15((5~ Offers  Aselst- 

umo9  to  Raleigh's  Colonists,  450. 
Drake,  Idmiral,  hi  Engagement  off*  Cspes  of  >nrginJa  in  1781 

519L 
Drake,  Jooeph  R^  Qoolatfon  from,  9^  134. 
I^aper.  Mrsi,  Cenotaph  of.  571. 
Draper.  8ir  WflUam,  Vanity  of— Quotation  from,  571. 
Dnyton.  Wiffiam  U^  biographical  Sketch  of;  649;  Charge  to 

Grand  Jury  on  Independi^nce.  759. 
DranmecMl.  RerereDd  William,  Ooveraor  of  Albemarle  Coun- 

tf  Colony  in  1053. 539. 
Dnradale,  Sofh,  succeeds  Spottswood  as  Deputy  Govemer  ef 

VwgMa  hi  1799L  43a 
Dnehe.  Reverend  Mr^  makes  first  Prayer  in  Contlntntal  Coup 

pesa.  967 :  Btographical  Sketch  of,  90B. 
Da  Condray.  M^  drowned  hi  crossing  the  Schuylkill  in  1777, 

3BSk 
l^sddington.  Commander  of  Schooner  Gaspee  in  1772. 00,  61 ; 

Wevodcd  at  Gaspee  Point— Carried  ashore  at  Pswtuxet.  62. 
IMV7,  Colonel,  in  Skirmish  at  Charlea  City  Court  House  Ui 

r7&1.444. 
Ihiel.  fbnrbt  brtween  Conway  and  Cadwallader  in  17T8. 340 : 

Between  Whitechnrtt  and  Simpson  in  1766.  569 ;  Between 

M'Iniosh  and  Gwhinett.  798 ;  Between  Howe  and  Gadsden, 

Damas.  M.  at  Battle  of  Fort  Dn<nMM0«  in  1755.  478. 

Dmnea.  Coant  MathiMi,at  Sie^  of  Yorfctown  Ui  1781, 519 ;  BIr 
OfCniphleal  Sketch  of.  590. 

Ikaiap,  Colooel,  in  Skirmish  at  Greene's  Spriuf^  South  Canv 
fiaa.  m  1780;  630. 

Daidap.  WOHflm,  Quotation  froni,  918. 

Donfaar,  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  Port  Doquesne.  477. 

Bondsa.  Colonel, at  Battle  neitr  Jamestown  Ishmdhi  1761,407; 
At  9iefe  of  Yorktown.  514. 

Daamone.  Lord  (John  Murray),  driven  from  Gwyn's  bhind  in 
1776-De«ttp^  Oocoqnan  ViUaM.  419;  His  Pidace  at  Win. 
taoMbar;^  469:  The  last  royal  Governor  of  Virginia.  177S: 
473 ;  A  Spendthrifi  489 ;  Succeeds  Sir  Hfury  Moore  as  Gov. 
tfnor  of^New  York  in  1770,  and  Bott'tourt  as  Governor  of 
Vlraiain  in  1771— His  Cburactpr— Coat  of  Anns— Dissolves 
Bonse  of  Bnxv^sees  in  1773.  485 ;  Also  In  1774— His  Speech. 
466,.  Jb  Expedition  to  the  Sriota  against  Indians  hi  1774— 
SnppaacdlVearhefy  toward  Vira1nians,4e7:  Hireatens  Lewis 
with  Death- Forms  Trea^  with  IndtHns  at  Csmp  Charlotte 
— Rrtoraa  to  VlrfioiN.  491:  Excites  Indian  Tribes  against 
Whitpa.  497:  Removes  military  Stores  at  WJIIiarasburg  00 
Board  a  British  Ship— Authorizes  Receiver  oeneral  to  com- 
protniM  with  Hi-nrV- Menaces  the  People,  503;  Threatens 
-      '       "*   I  all  me  Negroes,  and  arm  ihem  against  Aeir 


I  Proclamntion  against  Henry— Converts  his 
Psiace  into  a  GarriMn— Convenes  the  Assembly— Abdicates. 
sad  esrapee  with  his  Family  on  board  the  Power  BCan-of- 
War,  ac  Yorktown— Sends  Letters,  Mt-ssagns,  and  Addresses  to 
AeaemMy  —Invited  by  Burgesses  to  return  to  sign  Bills— Re- 
fases-Dinnands  that  they  shall  present  themselves  at  the 
sup  of  War  for  SiAuature.  504 ;  Proceeds  to  Norfolk  In 
British  FIp*^— EstahUtbos  Headquartera— Proclaims  Free- 
dom to  an  Saves  who  should  bear  Arms  for  the  Kin^Issoes 
Prodanaiion,  declaring  Martial  Law  throughout  Virginia, 
905 ;  Maraodinf  Eaped&km  apinst  Lower  Virginia  hi  1775, 
531,  »4;  Blk»grap^p^538. 


t,  hrimieal  to  Patriot  Cause.  091. 
Dn  Puwmra,  P.  S..  ancient  Edifice  oi;  hi  PhUadelphia,  308; 

twirsh<ri  oC  313. 
Hnpiwrag.  General  Cbevattar,  Cokmel  of  Engineers  at  West 

PoiM  hi  1778, 136;  At  Sless  of  Yorktown  hi  ITSU-Vlsits  De 

Oraase  ofl^  Cqw  Henry,  514. 
Dnqoeaoe.  Captain.  Treachery  of^  to  Boone,  493L 
Doraat.  George.  Notice  ot,  550. 
Oarfos;  Qnaistiuii  from.  Tl. 

BUfftee,  M^or  John  (bold  B«m  BDIer).  Notice  of,  39. 
DnttMi  Captata  BabbanL  Moliea  o£  39.  35. 
IMgii4  Dr.  TImodky.  ar^oon  lwpof4ina  tad  Nacatri^y  of  a 


Eager,  Mp.,  error  ci,  oerrocted,  oenoeniiBg  Bh ,  _„ 

Eaton,  General,  Joins  Greene,  at  TranblssanM  Creak,  hi  miL 

006;  At  Battle  of  6uUford,0a9k 
Ebenezer,  Settlement  of;  in  1733,  799. 
Eddins,  Benjamin,  Patriotism  oi;  09a 
Eden,  Governor  Robert,  Notice  oC  401. 
Edgeworth.  Richard  L.,  Notice  o£  19& 
Edwards,  David.  Notice  of;  571.  879l 
Effigies  left  at  Bunker  Hill  by  British,  14. 
Efllor  of  Stamp  Act  DlstHbuter,  IngeraoU,  burned  at  NurwkU 
in  1767.  31 ;  Of  Hood,  Stamp-master  of  Baltimwre.  in  ITtKt. 
400;  Hanged  on  Gallows  at  Charleston,  747 ;  Of  CadwMllii<h-» 
and  KeUy  at  New  York.  788,  799. 
Eggleaton.  Captah^  hi  Battle  on  the  Hawt,  la  1781. 999;  In  But- 
tie  at  Guilford,  007 ;  With  Loe,  in  South  CaroHaa  and  Gt.or 
gla,7l8. 
Elbert.  General  Samnd.  biographical  Sketch  of;  711;  Captures 

Oglethorpe's  Fort  hi  1778, 799. 
Eliot,  Rev,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of—  Pioachea  Gospel 
among  New  England  Tribes—  Teaehaa  tbens  to  read  and 
write.  98L 
EUcton  (Head  of  Elk>.  Notice  o^  867. 
EUet,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  QuoUtlon  from,  157,888;  H«>  flhalch  of  An- 

nis  Stockton.  949. 
EUiot,  Captain,  hi  naval  Engagement  at  Newpmr^  In  1776^  It; 

Conveys  General  Prescott  to  Providence  in  1777, 77. 
Elliot,  Mrs.  Susan,  presents  Standards  to  Bmilh  CaruMna  Be# 
ment  in  1776^  738.  75d  ^^ 

Elliot;  Rev.  Dr.,  Thanksgiving  SeniMm  •(  hi  1776^  14. 
ElBot.  William.  QuotaUou  from.  300. 594. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Valley  FotipB,  hi  1777-78^- 
Wusbiua^oo's  Head  ouarters,  339;  Preparatioo  of  Huts,  388; 
Disposition  of  American  Army— Huts  and  tMr  Ooeupaoli^ 
334 ;  CondiUon  of  Armv— Great  Suflerian-Number  of  Sol- 
diers encamped,  335;  Uopefahmss  of  WasUngton  —  Cm- 
spiracv  to  deprive  him  of  thief  Consnsaiid— Persons  named 
as  Malcontents,  336;  Forged  Lettera— Cunway  prematad> 
Pretensions  of  Gates  and  Leifr— Aaonynons  taturs  Cm> 
way's  Letter  to  GMtes— Quarrel  between  Gates  snd  Wllfch». 
son— Cougrew  appoints  new  Board  of  Wat,  with  Gates  m 
Hesd— La  Fayette  appointed  la' Command  of  Kxpaditfon  to 
Canada,  without  consulting  Washington,  399;  Conway  re- 
signs—Figbu  Duel  with  CMdWallader— Writes  penitent  I.«4- 
ter  10  Washhiffton.340:  Arrfrval  of  Baron  Slaaban— Joint 
Americans  at  Valley  Forye— Apuointwl  Inspector  General, 
341;  WasUngtoo^sEflrorts  in  behalf  of  his  Soldiera.  349;  Re- 
ceives  luteUigcnce  ihat  France  had  acknowledrnd  independ- 
ence of  the  Colonies— Issues  general  Order  forTbanksgiviag 
—Rejoicings  at  ValW  Forge,  346;  Evacuatien  of  Philade^ 
phia  by  the  British  — Washiugton  breaka  up  Ua  Encampmen* 
at  Valley  Forn-Puiaoes  the  Enomv  to  New  Jorscy.&J; 
Encampmeut  ta  Auserican  Army  at  Green  Spring  Plantation, 

in  ITbl,  under  La  PayetM,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  448. 
Encampmeut  of  Aasencan  Army  at  Mjddlebrook  hi  1777, 911. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Whitemarsh  hi  1777,  391. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Spinka's  Farm  in  ITdOtaOBl 
Encaropmenr  of  Americans  at  Oyster  Bay  hi  1780^  834. 
Encampment  of  British  Army  near  Newport  in  1780^  87. 
Encampment  of  British  Army  at  Philadelphia,  hi  1777,  undir 
Sir  WUIiam  Howe,  300;  Erootion  of  Barraeks— AtlKk  tO 
Hazlewood  with  DtUwav  and  Afoa^eaisry  Prifstts^  21sl> 
otoors  captured  by  British— l*orpedoea  sent  down  the  River 
from  Bord*-ntowu  by  Amerieans—^  Battle  of  the  &effa,'*318i 
Alarm  during  the  MiscbUnza  F6te— Boldaesa  of  the  Amefi- 
cans— Philadvlphia  evacuatsd  by  the  British.  31L 
Encampment  of  British  Army  at  Charlotia,  North  CaroUnas  in 

1780,  too. 
Encampment  of  British  Army  on  the  Enoi  io  1171,  ooder  Tq^ 

011.545. 
Encampment  of  Burgoyne's  captive  Troops  at  ChariotlBavBlak 
Virginia,  in  1789;  55*  r  r-  -^ 

Encampment  of  French  Army  at  Providenea  hi  1788, 55. 
Encampment  of  French  Army  at  Annapolis  hi  1789, 409. 
Endicott,  Governor,  cuts  Cross  from  English  Banner,  at  Sakvk 
inl635-Suspended,53.  ^^ 

Engineers  of  the  Hudson  HighUmds,  19fl^  138. 135, 136L 
Eiigland  issues  Orders  to  seise  all  French  Vessels  hi  British 

Ports  in  1778, 78. 
Epitaph  on  FrsukUn,  written  by  hhaselC  949;  On  Alexander 
ScammeU,  515 ;  Of  John  Holt.  534  j  On  M<nnmaot  of  Ganoid 
Stevens^  535. 
Eppes,  WUIiam  D.,  Eaocution  of,  563. 
Erskine,  Sir  WUUam,  in  command  at  New  Yofk  hi  17NL  801 
Etcboee  burned  in  1761.  646. 
Eutaw  Sprincs  described,  69a 

Evacuation  oT  Boston  by  the  British,  under  Howe,  in  1776,  IS ; 
oi;ia  London  Gaaetta.  89;  Of  Rhode  Islini^ 


by  tile  AiMri< 


Americana.hil778.84;  Of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  Bfit- 
hi  1789k  85:  Of  New  Jersey,  by  tiie  British,  hi  1777,940; 
Of  Phikdelphia.  by  British,  hi  1778.353;  Of  Camden,  hi  178L 
681 ;  Of  Savannah,  hi  178S,  741 ;  Of  Nem  Yoi^  by  tiie  Ameri- 
cana, hi  1776.  815.  817. 
Everard.  Sb  Richard,  last  proprietary  Qenrumor  of  Carolina, 

in  1799,  589 
Ewald,  Captah^  hi  Battie  at  SpaMW^  OrdhiaiT,  te  im.  4011 
Ewhig,  Dr.  Frandt»  Notion  o4  94|. 
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Bfrlng,  Oetteral  JanMs,  cromi  fhe  I>«l«ware  at  Trenton,  with 
Waidiington.  in  177«->Biogrfiplitcal  Sketch  oC  »». 

Exeter.  New  Hampshire,  founded  by  Wheelwridlit  ta  1637, 70. 

RKoeditlon  against  Penobscot,  under  Salstooiteu,  Lovell,  and 
Wadswortfa.  in  l779~FailarB  oC  S6. 

Expedition  of  Eng;lish  asainst  Pequots  in  l(i37,  vnder  Captain 
Hason~Attack  on  their  Fort,  47 ;  Its  Destruction— Terrible 
Blassacre— English  depart  to  Sajbrook— Invasion  resumed 
—Destruction  of  Pequots,  48. 

Expedition.  Naval,  of  Arnold,  up  the  Thames,  In  1781,  under 
the  British,  42;  Landing  of  Enemy  near  Light-house— March 
toward  New  London— Destruction  of  Town  and  other  Prop- 
(Tty,  43 :  Infamy  of  Arnold— Attack  on  Fort  Griswold— De- 
fense and  Capture— Murder  of  Colonel  Ledyard.  44 ;  Cruel- 
ties at  Port  Griswuld— Departure  of  the  Enemy,  45. 

Expedition,  Naral,  against  British  Schiioner  Gaspee,  under 
Brown,  in  177:L  61 ;  Arriral  of  armed  Boata— Combat  with 
Lieutenant  Duddington— Dnddington  wounded  and  convey- 
ed to  Pawtnxet— Schooner  destroyed— Efforts  to  discover 
Incendiaries— Appointment  of  Commissioners  for  Detection 
—Closing  of  their  Labors  in  1773— Names  of  Actors,  63. 

Expedition,  Secret,  to  Capture  General  Prescolt,  in  1777.  un- 
der Colonel  Barton,  75 ;  Preacott's  Head  quarters— Sentinel 
deceived— Names  of  Barton's  Men,  76;  Setxore  of  Prescott 
and  his  Aid  —  Convey  them  to  Providence  and  New  York, 
77. 


Expedition,  American  Volunteer,  against  Cow-boys,  In  1780— 

Names  of  the  Party— Their  Capture  of  Andrd.  187. 
Expedition  (American)  against  llhode  Island,  in  1777— Resig- 


nation of  General  Spencer— Appointment  of  Sullivan- Ar- 
rival of  French  Fleet  at  Newnort-Strntagem  of  English- 
Increase  of  Land  Forces  by  N»-w  England  Militia.  80;  De- 
atruction  of  British  Vessels  hy  English -Landing  of  Ameri- 
cans on  Rhode  Island— Naval  RHtUe— Violt^t  Tempest,  81 ; 
State  of  Aroericnn  Troops— Refhsal  of  French  to  co-operate 
—Sail  for  Boston— Protest  against  Sailing.  83;  Retreat  of 
Americans  to  Bntu's  Hill— Battle  of  Quaker  Hill— Loss  of 
Belligerenu,  83;  Evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  by  Americana, 
84. 

BxDedition  (British)  against  Rhode  Island,  under  Clinton,  in 
neo— General  Heath  receives  Re  enfonemenU  of  Troops— 
Chnton  proceeds  to  Huntington  Bay— Abandons  the  Enter- 
prise, 8b. 

Expedition  (British)  against  New  Bedford,  in  1778,  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton— Landing  of  Grey  on  Clark's  Neck— Destruc- 
tion of  Shipping  in  the  Harbor— Bums  Magazine,  Stores, 
Wharves,  Houses,  &c.— Grey  proceeds  to  Martha's  Vineyard 
—Destroys  Vessels— Makes  Requisition  for  Arms,  Money, 
Oxen,  and  Sheep,  84. 

Expedition  (BritUb)  to  Peekskill.  under  Sir  William  Howe,  in 
1777— Scheme  and  Stratas^rm  to  capture  and  destroy  Cattle 
and  military  Stores  at  Peekskill  —  MDougall  commences 
sending  Stores  to  ForU  Clinion  and  Montgomery— Vessels 
of  Eot  my  arrive  at  Tarrytown,  HnverAtraw.  and  Peekskill 
Bav— Lunding  of  Enemy  nt  Peekskill- MDougall  retreaU  to 
Gallows  Hill— Sends  to  Fort  Coiwtitution  for  Detachment 
under  Colonel  Willett— Skirmish  ensues -DestmcUon  of 
Stores  and  other  Property— Destruction  of  Continental  Vil- 
lage. 173;  Peekskill  repossessed  by  Americans.  174. 

Expedition  against  Trenton,  under  Washington,  in  1776,  927 ; 
Victory  of  Americana  over  the  Hessians^  299;  Good  Effect 
of  the  Victorr  at  Trenton.  231. 

Expedition  against  Princeton,  under  Washington,  in  1777,  and 
iU  Success.  233-280. 

Expedition  (Hessian)  avainst  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  in 
1777, 293 ;  Donop.  the  Hessian  Commander,  mortally  wound- 
ed—Retreat to  HaddonfiHld.  294. 

Expedition  to  Barren  Hill,  under  La  Fsyotte,  in  1778. 328. 

Expedition,  proposed,  against  Canada,  in  1777,  under  La  Fay- 
ettto,339. 

Expedition  to  French  Creek,  under  Washington,  in  175.')— 
Washington  Joined  by  Krench  and  Indian  Interpreters — Pro- 
ceeds across  the  Allegfasnies  to  Fort  Duonesne — Descends 
the  Ohio  to  Logstown— Holds  Council  with  Indian  Chiefs, 
473;  Joined  by  Tsnacharison  (HhU*  King)  —  Proceeds  to 
French  Camp  at  Venango— Received  with  Civility  by  Jon- 
caire— Thence  to  Headquarters  at  Fort  Le  Boauf— Received 
with  Politeneaa  by  M  De  St  Pierre— Accomplishes  his  Mis- 
sion—Returns  to  Williamsburg.  474. 

Expedition,  under  Washington,  against  the  French  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  in  1754,  475 :  Erects  Fort  Necessity  —  Proceeds  to 
Hiding-place  of  the  French— Aasaults  them  by  Surprise,  and 
gains  a  Victory,  475;  Succeeds  to  chief  Command  on  Death 
of  Fry— Holds  Council  of  War— .Strenathens  his  Position  at 
Fort  Necessity — Attacked  by  the  French— Capitulates— Loaa 
—Returns  to  Williamsburg.  476.  477. 

Expeditions  (British),  marauding,  to  Bristol  and  Tiverton  in 
ITtS,  under  Prescott— Boata  and  Galley  on  Kickemuet  River 
destroyed— Church  and  Dwellings  at  Warren  burned— Rob 
Inhabitants  of  live  Stocic  Jewelry,  See.,  77 ;  Burn  Episcopal 
Church  at  Bristol  and  other  Buildinga.and  plunder  Oue  Town 
— Bum  Mills  at  Tiverion- Attempt  to  Are  and  plunder  die 
Town— Repulsed  by  Patriots,  78. 

Expedition  (Britbh)  against  St  Augustine  in  1702.  745. 

Expedition  (British)  up  Hudson  River,  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
Tnn.  in  1777— Stratagem  of  Clinton  to  roislend  Putnam— 


Landhig  of  his  Troops  at  Tarrytown,  165;  SUmilahea  near 
Doodletown  and  Fort  Montgomeij.  166,  107 ;  Treachery  of 
Meaaenger— Putnam  deceived— Forts  CUnton  and  Montgom- 
ery talten,  167;  Americans  fire  their  own  Veasels  and  fleo— 
Enemy  proceed  to  Kingston,  destroying  Obstructions  in  the 
River  and  other  Proper^,  burning  Towns,  die. — Estimate  of 
Loss  of  Munitions,  Stores,  Ac,  ofAmericans,  168. 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  up  the  Delaware  in  1778— 
Proceeds  to  Bordientown  and  Bile's  Island,  bumiog  Houses 
and  destroying  other  Property— Returns  to  Philadelphia  with 
little  Booty  and  no  Glory,  23U. 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  Hampton,  in  1813,  under 
Cockbora.  533. 

Expedition  (British),  maranding.  against  Lower  Virginia,  un- 
der Donmore,  in  1775— Sends  Soldiers  ashore  at  Norfolk  to 
aeize  Holfa  printing  Establishment  —  Corporation  sends 
alward  Letter  of  Remonstrance  to  Dunmore— Attack  upon 
Hampton  and  other  Poinu  on  Elizabeth  and  James  Rivers — 
Penetratea  Princess  Anne  County  to  plunder  and  lay  waste 
— Doclares  open  War  against  Lower  Virginia — Attempta  to 
bring  Indians  against  Colonies -Norfolk  County  citlled  to 
Arms  under  Wuodford  and  Bullitt  —  Dunmore  eonstructs 
Batteries  and  Intrenchments  at  Norfolk — Arms  Tories  and 
Blacks— Orders  country  People  to  send  in  Cattle,  534 ;  For 
tifles  Passage  of  Elizabeth  River  at  Great  Bridge— Battle  at 
Great  Bridge— Britiith  driven  off  in  Confusion  to  the  Norfolk 
Side— I'he  killed  and  wounded— IVentment  of  Prlsonera— 
Dunmore  greatly  exaspemted- Woodford  entera  Norfulk  in 
Triumph— Joined  by  deneral  Howe— Dunmore  abandons  his 
Intrenchments— Distress  prevails  in  his  Ships — Fired  upon 
by  Americans— Arrival  Oi  Britiah  Frigate  Lioerpool — Com- 
mences lK>mbarding  NoKolk,  536;  Lays  Town  in  Aahes  — 
Distress  of  the  People— British  driven  back  to  their  Shipa 
with  Loaa,  537 ;  Operatea  at  Gwrn's  Island,  and  then  juina 
naval  Force  in  New  York — Sails  to  England — Amount  of 
Propeny  destroyed.  53b. 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  Virginia,  in  1781.  under 
Cornwallis- Reaches  Roanoke  at  Halifax— Tark'ton's  Corpa 
sent  forward  as  Advance  Guard — Commits  Outragea  on  In- 
habitants and  Propcriy — Arrives  at  Petersburg— Joined  by 
Arnold  -Cornwallis  assumes  chief  Command,  547 :  Rcceivt^ 
Re-enforcrmcnts  fr*»m  New  York  at  Westover— Marches  to- 
ward Richmond — Attemuta  to  Intercept  Wayne  and  La  Fay- 
ette—Sends  Simcoo  to  Point  of  Fork  to  surprise  Steuben — 
Di^tchcs  Tarleton  and  Champagno  to  attempt  Capture  of 
Jefferson  and  Members  of  Virgin  a  Legislature  at  Charlotte** 
villo— Attempta  to  destroy  American  Stores  at  Aibemarlo 
Old  Court  Huuse— Hnstens  to  Williamsburg.  550. 

Expedition  (Britiah),  marauding,  to  North  Carolina,  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  1776,  587. 

E^pedioon  (British),  under  Mawhood,  against  militarv  Posta 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1778 — ?kirnu#h  l)etwt'en  Simcoe's  Rangers 
and  Americans,  under  Smith,  at  Quintan's  Bridge — Enemy 
foiled,  344 ;  Simcoe  proceeds  to  Hancock's  Bridge— Mussacra 
of  all  the  Inmates  of  Hancock's  House — Return  to  Philadel- 
phia. 345. 

Estpedition  (British)  to  Virginia,  under  Arnold.  Philips,  and 
Cornwanis,  in  1780— Departure  of  Arnold  from  New  York — 
Deta'uied  by  contrary  Winds — Enters  Hampton  Roads — Pro- 
ceeds to  Jamestfiwii  and  Wui>tover.  433 ;  Lands  his  Forcee— 
Marches  toward  Richmond.  4:M :  Takea  Poa^ssion  of  the 
Town— Destroy stlie  Cannon  Foundery  and  Magazine — Plun- 
ders Houses,  435 :  Burns  public  and  private  Buildings  and 
other  Properly — Withdraws  to  Westover — Reemmirks— 
Commits  othor  Depredations  on  the  River  and  Shores  of 
Virginia  Bavs^Pursued  by  Americana — Establishes  Head- 
quarters at  Portsmouth,  436 ;  Skirmish  of  Simcoe's  Rangera 
at  Long  Bridge  with  American  Videttes.  443;  At  Charles 
City  Cuurt  House -Simcoe  collects  his  Prisoners  and  joina 
Arnold  at  Westover,  444:  Cornwallis  arrives,  in  1781,  at  Pe- 
tersburg, from  North  Carolina — Proceeds  to  Portimouth- 
Puraned  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne— Battle  at  Spencer'a  Or- 
dinary—Stratasem  of  Simcoe.  464 ;  March  of  ComwaQis  for 
Jamestown  Island,  465;  Battle  at  Jameetown  Ford,  467; 
Americana  retreat  to  Point  near  Jameatown — Cornwallis  to 
Portsmouth  —  Tarleton  dispatched  to  destroy  American 
Stores  at  New  London  (Va.)— Meeu  Cornwallis  at  Suffolk- 
Whole  Army  return  to  Portsmouth— Number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  Battle.  46a 

Expedition,  under  Brnddock.  against  the  French  at  Fort  Du- 
qucsne.  in  1755— Marches  from  Alexandria  to  Will's  Creek 
—Destruction  of  Fort  Cumberiand— Braddock  separatf^s  hia 
Army  into  two  Diviaions— Joins  Washington  at  Junction  of 
Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers — Leaves  Dunltar  in 
command  of  Fort  Cumberland-^Proceeda  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
477;  Alarm  of  the  French— Conflict  ensues— Concision  of 
both  Partiea-Washinffton  adopts  provincial  Mode  of  Fight- 
ing_AwfuI  Camage— Braddock  killed,  478;  Utter  Defeat  ol 
the  Britiah— Loss  and  wuunded,  479. 

Expeditions  of  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  colonize  Vir 
^ia,  448,  449.  450.  451. 

Expedition  to  Virginia  by  (3osnold.  Weymouth,  and  Pring.  451. 

Expedidon,  under  Forbes,  against  Fort  Duqueane  in  1758— 
Washington  and  Byrd  proceed  to  Will'a  Creek— Boqnet  ex- 
ceeds his  Instmctioaa— Grant  attempts  to  capture  Fort  Du- 
quesne—Retreat  with  Lose— French  pursne  and  attack  Bo- 
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qpMt^  Canm— ^BatXle^PreDch  Irani  Fort  ]>aqiieiiio  on  ap- 
proach of  Forbe«~£Kap«  dowo  the  Ohio— Forbes  ukes 
PoMCMlon  of  Ruizw  of  the  Fort— EatabUrtiet  a  Garriaon,  and 
■amea  it  after  Pitt— Retnma,  with  principal  Officers,  to  Will- 
tamaburg.  4M. 

E3q)editiun  to  the  Scioto,  andrr  Dnnmore.  in  1774— Lewis  fol- 
lows the  Great  Kenawha  to  the  Ohio— Dunmore  crosses  the 
Moontaios  to  the  Ohio,  above  Wheeling— General  Andrew 
L«wis  encamps  at  Point  Pleasant— AttacJced  by  Cornstalk, 
487 ;  Cokmel  Charles  Lewis  and  Hadi  Allen  mortally  wound- 
ed—Lewis's Line  sivea  wny— Fleming  attacks  the  Enemy's 
Bigfafr-Sastained  Bt  Colonel  Field— Indians  driven  back— 
Comstidk  cheers  his  Men  —  Indians  retreat  at  Night— llie 
killed  and  wounded —Lewia  receives  Orders  to  proceed  to 
the  Scioto— Leavea  Shelby  in  command  at  Pohit  Pleasantp- 
Danmore  erects  Fort  Gower  at  Month  of  Great  Uockbocking, 
49;  Treaty  with  Indiana  at  Camp  Charlotte,  489;  Returns 
to  Virjsinia.  49r. 

ExneditkHi  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  Monongahela  River,  in 

Enedition,  under  Clarke,  aninst  British  Forts  on  Western 
Rivers  and  Lakes,  in  ITTS—Proceeds  to  Com  Island,  at  Falls 
of  the  Ohio- Joined  by  Kenton,  494;  Descends  to  Mouth  of 
the  Tennessee— Accepts  services  of  Hunters  as  GuidM— 
Marches  for  a  distance  down  the  Ohio— llaence  by  Land  to 
Kawkaskia— Takes  Fort  by  Surprise— Captain  Bowman  pro- 
eeeds  to  Cahokia,  495 ;  Capturea  two  smul  Towns,  and  takes 
Cahokia  by  Surprise— Inhabitanu  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  American  Cause— Prepares  to  beslego  Fort  Vincennes— 
Joined  by  Father  Gibault  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Town— £x- 
pels  Garriaon  from  the  For^  and  plants  the  American  Flag. 
496. 

Euedition,  under  Clark,  against  Vincennes,  in  1779— Sends 
Captain  Rogers  to  Mouth  of  White  Rivei'— Traverses  drown- 
ed  LttodM  of  Illinois — l^camps  near  Vincennes — Demands 
iauD«diiite  Surrender  of  Place  and  Fort,  496 ;  Resisted  by 
Hamilton  —  Conflict  ensues  —  Victorious  —  Garrison  made 
Prkoaera  of  Wnr— Hamilton  sent  to  Virslnia,  497. 

Expedition,  under  Rvrd,  against  Kentucky  Forts,  in  1780— Pro- 
eeeda,  with  Canaaians  and  Indians,  to  Falmouth  and  Rud- 
dell's  Station,  on  the  Licking— Surrender  of  Ruddell— In- 
dijuu  capture  Men,  Women,  and  Children— Destroy  Proper- 
ty—Army proceeds  to  and  captures  Martin's  Staition- Re- 
turns to  Detroit,  500. 

Enedltioo,  under  Buooe.  to  Blue  Licks,  In  1783— Joined  by 
Tri^  sndTodd  at  BryMUt's  Station— Proceeds  toward  Lower 
Blue  Licks— KentttckianB  hold  Council  of  War— Pursue  the 
Enemy,  falling  into  Ambuscade— Nearly  surrounded  by  Id- 
di«Ds  in  Concealment— Death  of  young  Boone— Kentocklans 
retr^^t  across  the  Stream— Pursued,  vrith  great  Loss,  50L 

£iq»ediiioo,  under  Clarke,  against  Indian  Tovms  on  the  Scioto, 
te  1783— Assembles  at  Mouth  of  the  Lickins— Crosses  the 
Olto,  and  proceeds  to  the  Sdoto,  accompaniea  by  Ronton  as 
POoC— Natxrea  escape— Americans  bum  Villages,  Cora-flelds, 
and  Orchards— Return  to  Mouth  of  Licking.  501. 

ExpedJkioo  (British)  to  Portsmouth,  under  Leslie,  in  1780,  .i|39. 

Eicpedition  (British)  to  Petersburg  under  Arnold  and  Phillips, 
ia  1781— Land  at  Cf^  Point— March  for  Petersburg— Simcoe 
attacfca  PatrioCa  at  WllUamsburg.  and  takes  Yorktown— Phil- 
lips lands  near  Burwdl's  Ferry — Virginians  flee  on  approach 
of  Simcoe.  543;  British  proceed  to  Blandford— Attack  Steu- 
bm— Americans  retreat— Pursued  by  Enemy  to  Blandford 
Church— British  fired  upon  by  Steuben,  from  Archer's  Hill 
—Br  recirea  to  CheeterfieldCourtHouse— Loss— Destruction 
of  Property,  544;  Arnold  proceeds  to  Osbome's — Phillips 
marches  to  Chesterfleld  Cfourt  House  —  Virghilans  driven 
from  the  opposite  Shore  at  Osborne's— Whole  Fleet  and 
ftorc^  captured  or  destroyed,  545 ;  Marauders  proceed  to- 
ward Ricbraood— Destroy  Tobacco  and  other  Proper^  at 
Mimchestier  — March  to  Warwick— Destroy  Ships  on  the 
Stocks.  Flour.  Tobacco,  &c.,  and  bum  the  Town— Return  to 
Frter«barg,  546. 

Cxpedftiona,  nnder  Barnwell  and  Moore,  against  Southern  In* 
<BSiM.  563. 

Bxpedltioci.  under  Tryon,  acainrt  Regulators  hi  North  Carolina, 
in  1771— Encampment  of  Tryon,  on  the  Eno,  575;  Waddel 
cruaacs  the  Yadkin— Desertion  of  his  Men— Pursued  by  In- 
STgents  Skirmish  ensues — Several  taken  Prisoners  —  Es- 
capes himadf  to  Salisbury— Tryon  presses  forward  toward 
the  AnamaDce— Battle  with  the  Regulators,  576 ;  KUIed  and 
woooded.  577;  Tryon  returns  to  Newbeme,  exhibiting  Pris- 
Ooers  oo  the  Wmt— Exacts  Oath  of  ABeclance  from  People— 
Levies  cootribntions  of  Prorfsions— Offers  reward  for  Hus- 
band and  other  Recnliitors- Bums  Houses— Destroys  Crops 
—Holds  Courtt  Ibrtlsl  for  trying  civil  Cases— Condemns 
tweire,  and  Executes  six  Prisoners,  576. 

Expedltimi,  onder  Colonel  Moore,  against  Highlanders  in  North 
Carofina.  fai  1776— Marches  toward  Gross  Creek— Fortifies 
Camp— Cuts o<r  Communication  between  McDonald  and  Mar- 
tin —  Hishlanders  approach,  564  ;  Pursued  by  Moore.  565 ; 
Patriots  cast  up  Breaat-woilt  near  Moore*s  Creek  Bridce,  587 ; 
Conflict— Highlanders  routed,  dispersed,  or  made  Prisoners 
— Tbtf  kilied  and  wounded,  868. 

expedition,  vnder  Lee,  to  th^  Haw.  in  pursuit  of  Tarfoton,  in 
1781 -> Americans  cross  the  Haw— Lee  determines  to  surprise 
te  Eaenty-Rasorti  to  Stratagon,  593;  Attacks  and  defeato 


a  Band  of  Tories— Resumes  his  Msrch  in  parsnit  of  Tarletoo 
—Pursues  him  to  the  Haw— Tarleton  eacapes  to  Hillabor- 
ough,  509. 

Expedition  to  King's  Mountain,  against  Ferguson,  in  1780— Ac- 
count ot  by  Gates,  Sll ;  March  to  the  Cowpens,  633 ;  Pur- 
suit of  Ferguson— aiie  Battle,  633;  Surrender  of  the  British 
and  Tories — Loss — Death  of  Ferguson.  634 ;  Execution  of 
Tories— Character  of  the  Battle-ground,  635. 

Expeditions  against  Cherokees,  under  Montgomery,  Grant,  and 
Middleton.hi  1760-61, 646.   ' 

Expedition  against  Cherokees,  in  1776,  under  Rutherford  and 
Pickens,  648. 

Exoedition  against  Tories,  in  Carolina,  in  1780,  under  Williams, 

Expeditions  of  Huck  and  Cunningham  in  South  Carolina,  659. 
Expedition  against  8L  Augustine,  under  Oglethorpe,  in  1740, 

723. 
Expedition  of  Spaniards  hito  Georgia  bi  1742,  723. 
Expitdition  against  Tories,  at  SL  Augustine,  in  1776-7. 727,  Taa, 
Expedition  to  Florida,  under  Howe,  in  1778. 729:  Failure,  73a 
Expedition  (British)  against  Savannah  in  1778,  under  Campbell, 

Expedition  of  Marion  against  Tories  in  1780,  769 ;  Parsued  by 

Wemyss— Retreat  of  the  latter— Defeat  of  I^ne— Skirmish 

nesr  Georgetown,  770. 
Expedition  against  Georgetown,  under  Marion  and  Lee*  in 

1781— lU  FailuuB,  77a. 
Expedition  against  Piratea,  under  Captain  Kidd,  in  1699, 78& 
Expedition  of  British  to  Staten  Island  in  1777,  836. 
Extortion  of  public  Oflkers  in  North  CaroUna,  fai  1768,  57L 
Eyre,  Colonel  lands  at  Groton  in  1781,  43 ;  Takes  possession 

of  Fort  Griswold,  44. 

Fair  Haven  plundered  bT  British  in  1778,  84. 

Falls,  Yantic,  destroyed  by  public  Improvements,  36. 

FalU  of  the  Catawba,  Notice  o^  657. 

Falls,  Mr..  Notice  o^  628. 

Faneuil  Hnll  conveijted  into  a  Theater  by  the  British,  15. 

Panning.  David,  Leader  of  Tories  in  North  Carolina  in  1781,777. 

Fanning,  Edmund,  Notice  of;  571,  572;  Lesal  Trial  oI^Fined, 

57S;  Outrases  upon— Bio&rapmcal  Sketch  of,  574. 
Farr,  Mr.,  and  Family,  murdered  by  Phie  Robber  Fentoo,  368. 
Past-day  in  Virginia  in  1774, 486. 
Faucett,  Thomas,  supposed  to  have  shot  Braddock,  479. 
Faugeres,  Mai^^aretta  v.,  Quotation  from— Biographical  Sketch 

or— Sufferings,  130, 131. 
Fauquier,  Francis.  Deputy  Governor  of  VIrdnia  Iti  1758.  47:J. 

479;  Dissolves  House  of  Bnrgesses  in  1764— Refuses  to  call 

House  together,  483 ;  Death  oC  in  1768,  484. 
Fay,  Theodora  a.  Quotation  from,  98. 
Pendall,  Josiah,  succeeds  William  Stone  as  Governor  of  Mt^ry 

land  in  1656— Arrested  by  Protestants,  398;  Surrenders  bis 

Trast  to  Lord  Baltimore  —  Accepta  a  new  Commission  a* 

Governor— Succeeded  by  Philip  Calvert — Arrested  and  foutul 

Siil^  of  Treason— Pardoned,  but  declared  forever  ineligible 
r  Office,  :»9. 

Fenton,  Pine  Robber.  Notice  of— His  Death,  368. 

Ferguson.  Adaai,  Notice  of,  349. 

Ferguson,  MiOor  Patrick,  Grave  oC  near  Kin^  Mountain.  62d ; 
In  Skirmish  at  Greene*8  Spring  in  1780,630;  Biographical 
Sketeh  of— Death  of,  634. 

Ferguson,  Colonel,  killed  in  Battie  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780;  659. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,  Notice  of,  350;  Anecdote  at,  351. 

Fersen,  Count,  at  Siege  of  Yorfctown  in  1781,  514. 

Few,  James,  hung  by  Tryon  after  Battle  on  the  AUamanee  In 
1771.  577. 

Field,  Colonel,  hi  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  hi  1774,  488. 

Fishing  Creek— Ita  Associations,  656L 

Fish.  Colons  Nicholas,  Notice  of,  100. 

Pishkill,  Notice  of— Described  by  Chnstellux  in  1780-Scene 
of  Baraum's  **  Spy  Unmasked"- Place  of  Encampment  of 
American  Army— Of  Session  of  New  York  Legislature.  15S: 
Ancient  Datch  Church,  123 ;  Trinity  Church,  124 ;  Place  of 
printing  the  first  Constitution  of  New  York  State— Head- 
quarters of  Baron  Steuben— Place  when  Sode^  of  Ctndn' 
nati  was  formed,  125. 

Fh«-arm8  manuftctured  in  America  prior  to  Revolution,  18; 
Antiquity  of,  66. 

Fish,  Preserved,  Notice  of;  S31. 

Fitzgerald,  Colonel  John.  Aid-de-eamp  to  Washhigton  in  Battle 
of  Princeton— Anecdote  ot  839. 

Flag,  British,  surrendered  to  Washhigton  at  Yorktown,  9S8 ; 
Replaced  br  American  at  Fort  George  in  1783,  839. 

Flag  of  the  Union  unfurled  for  the  first  time  at  Cambridge  in 
1776— Washington's  Letter  relative  to,  9 ;  Color  of;  chanced 
—Adopted  by  Congress  in  1777,  10;  Ordered  to  be  tak«;n 
down  in  New  York  by  Cunningham,  839. 

mag  of  Trace,  Violation  of,  at  Teller's  Pohit,  150. 

Flag  of  Morgan's  Rifle  Corps,  637. 

Flag,  Republican,  of  South  Carolina  hi  1775.  751. 

Fleet  American,  Names  of  Vessels  ot  in  the  Delaware  in  1777 
—Under  Command  of  Captain  Hazlewood,  293. 

Fleet,  British,  driven  fh>m  Boston  Harbor  by  Lincoln  fn  1776^ 
15;  Blockades  New  London  in  1813, 45;  Arrives  at  Newport 
in  1775. 73 ;  Sails  for  America  in  1778,  under  Admirals  Byron 
and  Hyde  Parker,  78;  Arrives  at  Sandy  Hbok  from  the  Delt 
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waanB,  oader  LmiI  How*,  la  1778.  79,  «1 ;  Ttoe^iM  to  Vew. 
port  with  twentr-flw  Biiil ->  Eiieoiiiitan  Mvire  Gale.  61 ; 
Rofagnnent  with  French  Fleet.  82:  Proceeds  to  Bocton— 
Hetorne  to  New  Tork,  84;  On  Amerienn  CoMt  re-eDforocd 
in  ITaO  lij  Admiral  Gniree,  67 ;  Blookndea  NnrnMiiBwt  Bn j, 
86 ;  Enters  Cbeeepesko  and  Delaware  Bays  Id  1777.  vader 
Lord  Howe,  993;  In  James  Rirer.  tinder  Arnold,  fn  1781, 434 ; 
In  Chesapeake  Bay  In  1646,  under  Bir  George  Ayscoe.  459; 
la  Chesapeake  Buy  In  1781.  519, 540 ;  Rendesvons  oC  at  Nor- 
folk Harbor  In  1775^  534 ;  Arrives  at  Hampton  Roads  in  1779, 
598;  In  Gardiner's  Bay  In  1781,  540;  Arrirns  at  Cbarlestoo, 
In  Command  of  Admiral  Parker,  in  1776,  753 ;  At  Sieoe  of 
Charleston  In  1780, 764  ;  Arrires  at  Sandy  Hook,  under  Lord 
Howe,  in  1776. 800. 
Fleet,  Freneh,  sails  for  8t  Domlnfo  in  1783.56 ;  Bails  for  Amor- 
iea  in  1778,  under  Count  D'Estaina.  78;  Arrives  at  Delnware 
Bay— Sails  for  Sandy  Hook— Anchors  at  Mouth  of  Shrews 
bury  River— Arrives  at  Newport  to  oo^pemte  with  Sullivan. 
80;  Leaves  Newport  Harbor  to  attack  Admiral  Howe— Re- 
ceives Injury  from  the  Storm— Attacked  by  Howe's  Fleet, 
81 :  Contest  ended,  82 ;  Arrives  €i&  Coast  of  Virginia,  and  en- 

►e  Temay — 
designed  to 
)e  "niley,  in 
i\  of,  in  the 
iVest  Indies 
Sent  to  the 
s  the  Romu- 
i»thnot,540; 
r9.  734 ;  Ap- 

ofPennsyl. 

Commands 
Proceeds  to 


funford.609. 
Norfolk,  to 


n  1814.  389. 
Revolutton 
Fort  Trum- 
3.44,45,46: 

Fort  n«»r 
iog  Fort,97 : 
Dt.  Fort  Ar- 
5. 138:  Fort 
[39:AtVcr. 
»ba'B  FiMPry, 
h  »17 1  Fort 
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Henry,  at 
rt  M'Intoiih 
ktown.  509. 
l«dlnl80Q, 
k,  835,541; 
J,  549;  Fort 
«  Fear  Riv- 

Moore,  and 
S,  645 :  Fort 

■«uu«i,  OVUM!  N/nruiina,  wxf  i     run,  umauy.   v/ii|^re    Of,  in 

1781. 686;  Foit  Galphin.  Capture  of— Fort  Nff>etT-si}c  Forti- 
fying of  690;  Fort  Watson,  South  Carolina.  706 :  Fort  Au- 
nsia,  Oeofgia^-Fort  Moore,  near  Sand-bar  Ferrr.  710 ;  Forts 
Cornwallis  and  Grierson.  South  Carolina.  715 ;  Riiins  of 
Oglethorpe's  Barracks,  at  Frederiea,  729;  Remains  of  Freneh 
Lines  near  Sarannah,  737  ;  Sprinc  Hill  Redoubt  798 ;  At 
Charleston.  759.  7.V7 ;  At  N(*w  York,  798,  806,  816;  On  Lone 
Island,  806,  607;  Forts  Washinfrton  and  Lra,  891;  Fort 
Washington.  New  York,  mfmaoed  by  the  British  in  1776, 
885;  Cock^iU  Fort-Fort  Tryon.  896;  Fort  Georgp.  896. 
834;  At  Paulna'i  Hook  (Jersry  City),  898;  Lee,  abandoned 
by  Americans,  896  ;  Fort  FrankUn«  at  Lloyd's  Neck.  833 ; 
Fort  Slongo,  834. 

Ports  Mereer  and  MMBin.  Topography  oi  998,  996 ;  Stormed 
by  Britbh  in  ITH.  293. 295. 

Four-hole  Swamp,  dMcribed.  697. 

Fox.  OpinkMi  of  tho  British  Array,  hi  America,  In  1775, 19. 

Fox,  George,  Oharaetor  of.  9.'S5. 

France,  warns  her  Pf^fAm  that  what  they  do  for  Americans 
they  muKt  do  at  their  own  risk,  19;  Issons  Orders  to  seize 
British  Voseels  In  Freneh  PorU  in  1778.  78;  Acknowledges 
Indepenlflace  of  Voitod  Stalea  to  1778, 348. 


Frimeiaeo,  FmIs  0^  at  ButtiB  af  OvOford,  <HX 

Frankfort  attempt  to  surprise  by  British  In  ITTT— Withdrawal 
of  Amencans  to  Pbiladephia,  M8. 

FrankfotTl  Mills,  celebrated  for  their  Flour,  848. 

Frankland,  Organization  of.  633. 

F^'anklin.  Dr.  Benjamin,  reoelvea  Funds  from  <*  CoMtttotfoMl 
Sociuty,"  to  be  applied  to  the  Relief  of  Widowa.  Orphans, 
and  others,  17;  On  Commtttoe  of  Congress  to  1775,22; 
Grare  of— Bpitaph  oC  949 :  Contends  that  Proprietary  Es- 
tatea  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  taxed  in  common  with  oth- 
er Proper^  in  1764 — Appointed  Provtoeial  Agent  to  urge 
the  Measure  before  the  fUns,  257 ;  Favors  Stamp  Act  lam- 
pooned by  Caricatares  and  naeards,  to  Philndelphia,  to  1765, 
256;  Eulofrixed  bT  Abb4  Rayual,  288 :  House  of;  to  PhiUKlel- 

Ebia,  plundered  by  Bridah  In  1778— Inventor  of  tiie  Araoon- 
;a.  310;  Beqoeatos  his  Walktaff^ck  to  Washtofton,  407: 

His  Prindng-presa.  409 ;  Appointed  by  Georgia  a  Provincial 

Agent  in  Great  Britain  to  1768,  724;  In  Commlttae  of  Oon- 

gross,  to  confer  with  Howe,  in  1778, 814. 
Franklin.  Governor  William,  biographical  Sketeh  of.  817. 
FraiikKn.  Mra.  Deborah.  Grave  of,  249;  Couragooualy  ranudaa 

at  her  Dwellinf  during  Mob  fa  PhiladelpUa  to  17<U»  258. 
Franks,  Mi^or  David  S..  Notice  of.  157. 
Fraaer,  Colonel.  In  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781.  689. 
Fraser.  MiOor,  killed  in  BatOe  at  Maagrove's  MiU  to  1780,  6!M). 
Frazier,  Lieutenant  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquaane  to  1754. 

475. 
Frederica,  Georgia,  Fomidation  of— Rutos  of  Ogiethorpo's  Bar- 
racks, 799. 
Frederickahurg.  Virginia.  Notiee  of;  423;  Fermeriy  the  Rest 

deore  of  Washington's  Mother.  426. 
Frelinghuysen.  Colonel  Frederick,  biographical  Sketch  of,  218. 
Frelinghuyaen,  Hon.  Theodore,  Notioe  of.  219. 
Frenchman,  Mystertous,  ani>eara  before  Committee  of  Conaress 

to  I77S-r-Declaras  that  King  of  Franca  would  render  Aid  to 

Cause  of  American  Liberty.  92. 
Freneau.  PbUlp,  Quotation  from,  351,  306, 488;  5061  573,  699. 
Friday,  Mr.,  Anecdote  of;  OM. 
Frohock,  John,  Notice  of.  567,  571. 
Fry.  Colonel  Joahna,  to  Bxpedltton  to  Fort  Dnqtiease  to  1754 

^Biographical  Sketch  0(475. 

Gadsden,  Governor  Christopher,  biographical  Sketeh  oi  746 1 
Sent  to  St  Augustine  as  Priaooer  to  1780;  76a 

Gage,  Colonel,  wounded  to  Battle  at  Fort  Dttqueaua  to  1795. 
479. 

Gaffc  General,  aeeretly  concerned  to  exdttog  Indians  against 
Whites.  497. 

Gainey,  Mirior.  jotoa  Marton'k  Ranks,  777. 

Galne,  Hneti,  Quotation  firom,  796w 

Gallowa  BfUl,  Notioe  oC  178. 

Galloway.  Joaeph,  Notioe  oi;  224 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of;  969. 

Galphin,  Milledge,  CUdm  of.  89a 

Oalran.  Mt^or,  at  Banie  near  Jamestown  bland  to  1781, 467. 

"Game  Cock,'*  French  (La  Fayetto).  Notice  of,  466. 

"Game  Coek,*  Cainltoian  <Gcneral  Snmter),  6!B. 

Gammel,  Piofaaaor.  Notiee  of.  58. 

Garden.  Major.  Quotation  from,  36S. 

Garrison,  Beverley,  Notice  oC  159, 163;  Raeollecttons  of;  164. 

GaMKM.  Britiah  Schooner,  burned  to  Narraganaet  Bay  to  1T7B, 
60 ;  History  of  her  Destructton  to  Doggerel  Versa^  63. 

Gaspee  Point  described.  50,  60. 

GastiAk,  Jndflie  Joaiiph.  Patriodam  of  647. 

Gaston,  William,  Quotation  from.  565.  666. 

Gatenois,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Yarktown,  to  1781,  S19. 

datae,  Gonaml  Roratia  treata  ordera  of  Waahington  with  In- 
differenoe— Expecta  to  supersede  Wasbtogton  as  Cottnsand- 
er-in-Chi^f,  297;  Consptam  agafaMt  Waahington  to  1778. 836 ; 
Letter  to  Wnahtogton,  accusing  Wilkinson  of  Deoelt.-.tili 
Qttamd  witii  tiie totter.  3:18;  Deoeivea  U  Fayette.  339;  His 
Disclaimer.  340 :  Courlaay  to  Greene  on  his  Arriral  to  Caro- 
lina in  1780,  596;  Rctreatt  to  Charlotte  after  Battle  of  Cam- 
den, 693 :  Retirea  to  Salisbury.  694:  Account  of  Expedition 
against  Pergnron,  631 :  Appototed  to  Command  of  Sonthnrn 
Campaign  to  1780.  666:  Biosraphioal  Sketeh  of;  669;  En 
eamps  near  Rugely's  Mill.  670;  Marehea  toward  Cnmdca, 
671 ;  Censured  for  Defeat  of  Americana  at  Sanders's  Crt^h — 
Retreata  to  HiUsborough,  675 ;  Reception  of  Greene— Issum 
Parolp.  676. 

Gates.  Sir  Thomas.  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  In  IfiOB— Re- 
toms  to  England,  456;  Arrives  again  at  Jamestown  with 
Emigrante  and  Siipplif%  4.'(7 ;  Amuidm  Functions  of  Gov- 
ernment-DolmnOes  his  Autiiority  to  Dale,  and  retnma  to 
Enghmd  to  1614.  iS7. 

One,  Cnlnnol,  Captor<>  of,  555 

Gee,  Mr .  Notice  of;  5Xi. 

Gijig>'r._Emi1y,  conrc^s  Messaca  to  Sttmter  from  Greene^  684; 


Revolutionary,  all  Master 


Her  Courage  and  Arrest  fi 
Genrrals.  Hurient  Poasp  oC  407; 

Masons  4.T?. 
Georso  I.,  knighto  and  preaento  with  Silver  Horseshoe,  Spottt* 

wood.  479. 
George  II.,  Portrait  of.  at  Naraan  Hall.  Princeton,  plereed  by 

American  Cannon-ball  in  1777.  93R.  24.3.  \ 

Gporge  IIU  faritated  by  Wilkes's  Address— Proclaims  Us  Pr«- 

Togattve  to  choose  vAcrt  he  should  racdve  Coaununieationa 
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Im  bit  Bvkjeoli,  lY;  fl^imh  to  PuVtnwol  to  ITTS.  18: 
Bk  firiw  Ho|w  Malwi  appllMtioD  to  Muitino  Powers  of 
Bnnpe  to  prevent  iBfierreiuioii  to  Ameriea.  19;  Writet  an 
Mtognph  Letter  lo  fitatoe  General  of  iloIUiid,  to  dUpoM 
of  ifaeir  Soocck  Brigade— Botere  toto  Traa^  with  German 
'"^^ for  Mereenariea  to  fght  Anerieana— Oppoeed  bv 


Ch^eOe  to  AoMmbly  of  Stateeof  Ovorraael.  9a  ST;  Speech 
to  Paritomeot  to  1778,  retotire  to  AlUanee  of  France  and 
Onted  Stateo.  79;  Eractton  of  fiqneetrton  Statop  to  BowUng 
Green.  New  York,  to  ITTO^-Dettroyed  to  1778,  9tf.\  817. 

ftoorBCtown,  Sooth  CaroUna,  oaptwed  by  Marion  to  1781.  773. 

Ueo^a.  exempted  by  Coo«^eu  from  Reqnintton  uf  Fond*  to 
17001 87 :  Learea  Detogatoa  free  to  Toto  relalire  to  Dedara- 
«oa  of  Independence,  «6;  Cnitona  LeaialatiTe  Act  of-Re- 
I  LesUatons  nd  Qovemor  o£  710;  Charter  for,  721 ; 


J  Htotory  of;  79i;  toraded  by  Spaniarde  to  1742-Oov 
ecaed  by  Fzeiident  nnd  Gonncil  to  174a*-Beeomee  a  royal 
Provtoee  to  175S,  733;  Committee  of  Correepondence  in 
1MB:  Oppowa  Stunp  Act  to  1770.  m ;  Electa  Delegatea  to 
CoQltoentel  Oongreaa  to  1776— PaaMa  Reaotottoa  to  rai«e 
OonttocBtal  ThM^a— laanea  BUla  of  Credit,  737 ;  Organtoattoa 
of  te  Civil  Goremment,  788 ;  Royal  GoTemment  re-eatabUah- 
edto  1779,  734. 

Gerard.  IL.  firat  Frendi  Mtoiater  to  United  Statea,  arrirea  to 
toe  Dctoware  wUh  Freneh  Fleet  to  1778,  78,  79 ;  Preaento 
toraadf  to  Coop^aa.  79. 

GennaimvLord  George,  aucoeeda  Lord  Dartmouth  aa  Colonial 
flecntocya  IS. 

German  Princca,  Treaty  o(  with  George  IIL,  for  Mercenariea 
ag^iiMt  AmestooM,  9d[  91. 

Germane  (Palatinea),  Selttoment  oC  to  Sooth  Carolina,  to 

Gcrmaatown,  NoCiee  and  early  Selttoment  of-^Deaeribed  to 
ITOQt  313;  Beaidenco  of  covemnaant  Otteera  at  ▼ariooa  Pe> 
rto<to  Headqnartera  of  General  ilow»-CheWa  Honae,  314 ; 
toPoaeeaaloaof  ftitwhto  1777. 31.) ;  Topography  oC  316. 

vaoatfa  Cem^itoi^  Staniwa  ftooi,  Ml. 

(fihanlt,  Father,  tovora  Deaign  of  Clarke  for  capturing  Vin* 
I  to  1778.  496. 

;afe8tonntogofatonyPototto  1779.  181. 

Gitba.  Caleb,  Captato  Commandant  of  Wmhtogton'a  Life  Gnard, 
miS7;  Nodee  oC  3:^. 

Gitoa^^otaanor.  Motfoe  «£  64. 

titoaon,  Cotooel  Georfije,  mortally  wennded  at  St  Claii'a  De- 
feat to  Ofatoi,  4ira. 

Gihaen.  General  John,  marriea  Logao'a  Sister— Providea  for 
tor  toCnit  after  her  Maaantre.  489 ;  Btographieal  Sketch  of, 
tiO;  Left  to  ConmiAnd  of  Fort  Laurens  to  1778,  SOa 

Gibert,  Sir  HnmphreST.  receiTea  Landa  to  Hmth  America  to 
15%  448:  ArriTea  at  Newfonndto&d  to  1583  Saila  aonth- 
ward  to  the  araarrof— Periahea,  with  all  hto  Crew,  to  a  Tern- 
aeab  44BL 

Gtout,  CotonH  at  f^iege  of  Yorktown  to  1781. 61& 

"     ,  Stokm,  and  hia  tery  Ametiawa    inarka  Fort  Henry  at 


ng  Oreeh  with  fndiaaa  to  1777 ;  Denaaada  nncondidon- 

al  Sarreodcr  i  netoaed  by^  Cotonel  Sfaeppvd,  498;  Buna 

Efeaaea— KOla  Cattle— Commiu  other  Depradajima,  and  de- 

parte— Character  €€,  499. 
OK  GoMiad  MordocA  Ucnaphioal  Sketd)  oC  67L 
Gfean.  Oovamov  of  South  Oaralina,  canaea  Forte  to  be  erected 

on  the  SmnubA.  to  173Sw  567. 
Ooareater  inreated  by  Americana,  U5. 
Godfrey.  Tbomaa.  Glaitor  of  PemuylTanto  State  Honae»  STL 
Gold  Befdoo  of  North  OaroBna,  616i  697. 
Gooeh,  Wmtom.  Deputy  Governor  of  Virriaia,  to  17S7,  47a 
Oordent.  Dr,  Snror  oC;  eoncomtog  great  Chato  aoeaaa  the  Uud> 

aon,13S:  Quotation  from,  34a 
Gaokto,  DmdeL  toogmpfatoal  Sketah  oC  09. 
flaaaolJ.  Barttoitomew.  aaila  for  Virginia,  to  1606.  under  New- 

port  451;  Exptocaa  Coaat  of  New  England  to  1609^  4fil. 
Ooaport.  token  by  Britlah  to  1779.  538. 
OoA  Uanmto  F.  Qootaltoo  from,  19L  954. 
Goarten.  Freneh  Eogtoeer  at  Weat  Point  to  1778, 136. 
Oovenmaent.  Britlah,  iaanea  Proehonatton  for  anporeaatog  Re- 

beDtoo,  preventing  aedittona  Oorreapondencea.  Ac,  17. 
Ooveraora,  eoionial.  convened  at  Annapolla  and  Aleyandrto  to 

aian  Espedittoaa  agatoat  the  French  to  17SS,  477. 

btaad.  reforti6ed  to  ISOa  517;  FortiSod  by  the 
I  to  1776— A  ractog  Ground,  809. 
Djamin.  one  of  Waafatogtoa'i  Ufa  Gnard,  190. 
GrdbowakL  Oomt,  kiOed  at  Siese  of  Forte  Clinton  and  Mont- 

pMoery  to^777— Grwve  oC  168. 

r««a«,I>r. 


.  Thomaa,  Notloe  of,  3aa 
GraftDo,  Dake  oC  deoonocea  the  Britiah  PoHcy.  and  reaigna,  19 ; 

Prapwition  to  addrraa  the  Kinc  negatived,  39. 
Grabnn,  WUItom  A.  Notice  oC  502.  »9. 
Graham,  Ma)or.  Joaeph,  in  ExnoiHtioa  to  the  Haw  to  1781,  fi09 : 

Bncrapfairal  Sketch  of— At  Battto  of  Oowao'a  Ford,  568; 

WmoM  to  Sklrmiab  at  Chariott<>  to  1780, 696. 
Grahaoi.  George,  BiographicMl  Ski*teh  of,  696. 
GrMt.  Cotonrt,  to  Expedittoo  againat  Cherokeea  to  1761,  64& 
Grant.  Geopral,  altempto  to  aorpriae  La  Fayette  at  Barren 

WL  to  t77&  388:  In  command  at  New  York  to  1776v  904. 
Grant  lUjor.  to  Battto  at  Fort  Duoneflne  to  1758. 480. 
Orante  of  LmnI  exteadiaa  from  Atiantto  to  PadAc,  580. 
GkM,  ThBOlfay,  Orifto  o(  S«X 


OraveoflItont|»6meh,99;  Uneaa,90:  Trmnb«ll,3S;  Honttof- 
ton,  39;  Govemora  John  and  William  Cranaton,  at  N«w> 
port,  67 ;  TemAT,  at  Newport,  88 ;  Soldicra,  at  FlahkiU,  199 ; 
Count  Graboanki,  at  Fort  Montgomery,  168;  John  Dean,  a 
Captor  of  Andr^  at  Sleepy  Holtow,  1£7 ;  Rev.  Jamea  P.  Arm- 
atrong.  at  Trenton,  916 ;  St  Tammany,  247 ;  Dr.  Benjamin  and 
Deborah  Franklin— General  Mercer— General  Charlea  Lee^ 
949;  Colonel  Donop,990;  General  Agnew  and  Cotonel  Bird 
318;  La  Fayette,  3ii6;  Philip  Livingatoo,  at  York,  Pennayl 
vania.  339;  Colonel  Monkton,  at  Freehold,  350.  303;  Rev 
Robert  Roy— Rev.  Mr.  Woodhull,  359;  Patriota,  at  Paoll 
373;  Waahrnaton,at  Mount  Vernon,  417;  Lady  Waahington. 
418 ;  Mary  Waahtogton,  at  Frederickabnrg,  493,  437:  Brad 
dock,  near  Fort  Neoeeaity.  Great  Meadowa,479;  Nelaoa  Fam- 
ily, at  Yorktown,  508;  Mi^or  Oooch,  near  Yorktown,  530: 
General  Stevens,  near  Culpepper  Court  Hoaae.  Virginia,  535 ; 
General  PhiUipa,  near  Blaodford,  Virginia,  543:  Je^raon,  at 
Montioello,  548;  Of  the  Slato  to  Realtor  Battto,  500;  John 
Phifer,  616;  Rev.  Atoxander  Craighead,  at  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina,  616;  Ferguaon  and  othera,  near  King**  Mooa^ 
ain,  629.  634 :  De  RfSb.  668 ;  General  Naah,  675 ;  Of  the  Slaia 
at  Chatterton'a  UUl,  832;  Of  John  Battto,  897. 

Gravea,  Admiral,  arrivea  at  Newport  with  Fleet  to  1780. 87: 
Proceeda  againat  French  Fleet  to  1781— to  Engagement  off 
CapeaofvTrgtoia,5l3. 

Graveaend  Bay,  Notice  o^  804. 

Gray.  David,  daimed  to  be  the  Reattqr  of  •«  Harvey  Birch.*' 

Gray,  T.,  Quotetion  from,  654. 

Orayaoo,  Colonel  William,  Commiaetoner  to  treat  with  Howe 

roapecting  Priaonera  at  Valtoy  Forg»~At  Battto  of  Monmouth 

— BiMraphioal  Sketch  al,  355. 
Great  Meadows  deacribed,  476. 
Greene.  Albert  G.,  Notiee  oi;  56. 
Greene.  Coiond  Christeuher.  at  Defenae  of  Fort  Mercer  in 

1777, 303 ;  Preaented  with  Sword  by  Congreaa  for  Bravery- 
' "    *  '^ '     *      '      irCroton  **' 


Biographical  Sketeh  of— Murdered 
riea,  394 ;  Mondmeot  at  Red  Bank,  895. 


[Proton  River  by  To 


Greene.  General  Nathaniel,  in  Expedition  againat  Rhode  lalaad 
to  1777,  80;  Viaite  French  Float  ot  Newport  to  1778,  f»;  At 
Battle  of  Quaker  Hill,  83;  Head-quartera  ot  at  New  Wind 
aor,  114 ;  Croaaea  the  Hudaon  to  l>ippaa  to  1781, 145;  D^ 
puted  by  Waahington  to  eonfer  with  Robertaen  relative  to 
releaae  of  Andr^  901 ;  Retreate  from  Fort  Lee  in  1776. 931: 
At  Battto  of  Trenton  in  1776.  9M;  At  Battto  of  Germantown 
to  1778, 317 :  At  Battto  of  Monmouth,  363 ;  At  Battto:of  Bran- 
dy wine  in  1777,382;  Checks  Britkb  at  Brandywtoe<  38:);  In 
eommaod  of  Southern  Artoy  to  Virgtoia  to  1781, 46:1;  Ap- 
I  to  command  of  the  Soatbem  Arm> 
5;  Arrival  to  Carolina - 
_  ^  )  Army.  506 ;  Anecdote  of;  and 

Portrait  of  GeorgalU.,  598;  Punned  by  Oomwallia-His  Re^ 
treat  to  Guilford  Court  Hooae,  660;  Jotoed  by  General  l^en. 
601 ;  Calla  Council  of  War— Puraned  aoroaa  the  Dna,  60a 
604;  Hto  Dispatch  to  JeOeraon, 604 ;Recroaaea  the  Dan, 605. 
Jotoed  by  Loe  and  Plokena— Hto  wboto  Force  or^aaee  the 
Allamance  —  Encampa  between  Troubleaome  Creek  end 
Reedy  Fork«  605 :  Falla  back  aoroaa  Head- walera  of  the  Haw 
—Encampa  at  Speedwell'a  lron>worka— Jotoed  by  Lawaon. 
Butler,  aiid  Eaton— Recroaaea  the  Haw  and  Reedy  Fork— 
Encampa  near  Guilford  Comrt  Houae— tovitea  ComwaWa  to 
Battle,  606;  Engafementenaaea— Prwdently  retreatatoRt^y 


oommaoo  oi  eouwern  ajrniy  m  v^rgi 
pointed  by  WiMhtogton  to  command  < 
to  1780-Biotraphical  Sheteh.oi;  605; 
Takaa  formal  command  of  the  Army,  i 


Fork— Pnrsoea  Comwallia  to  Deep  River,  613;  Approwch  to 
Carodes.  613 ;  Arrival  at  Charlotte  to  1780— Takaa  command 
of  Southern  Army,  676;  Hia  Movemente  toward  Booth  Car 
oUaa  in- 1781— Encampa  near  Camden,  677 1  Withdraws  to 
Hobkirk'a  Hill^-Joined  by  Carrtogton,  678 ;  Dofi-ated  to  Bat 
tto  at  Hobkirfc'a  HUl.  680;  Movement  toward  Fort  Ninety 
aix,  680;  Stafe  of  Ntoety-mx,  691 ;  Retreate  aoroaa  the  Salu 
da,  694 :  Marchaa  against  Rawdon  at  Orangeburg— Retirea  to 
High  UiUa  of  Santee.  605;  In  Battto  at  Eutew  Springs,  701 : 
A^n  on  the  High  Hilla— Attacks  British  Poato  near  Charlea- 
ton,  705,775;  Encampment  near  Jaokaonborough,  776;  Re 
fhaea  to  treat  with  Lealie,  777;  Enters  Charieaton  a  Victiir. 
770;  At  Brooklyn,  before  the  Battto  there  to  1776,  805;  In 
command  at  Fort  Lee,  895. 

Greene.  Rev.  Zaehariah,  wounded  to  Skirmiah  at  Wbitemarah 
in  1777,  32L 

Green,  Roger.  Notloe  of,  560. 

Greensboroogh,  North  Caroltoa,  Ftre  at,  to  1849.  506. 

Green  Spring  Plantatton,  Notice  of,  446. 

Green,  Timothy.  Succeaaor  to  Ihomaa  Short  aa  Colonial  Printer 
to  Connecticut  in  1711,  50. 

ar«*en,  Tbomaa,  succeeded  by  WilUam  Stone  aa  Governor  of 
BUryland  in  1649.  39a 

Greenwtoh.  New  York,  Notice  ot,  79Sw 

Gregory,  Dr.,  Notice  o(  555. 

Orenvifle,  Sir  Richard,  attempte  to  cotoblse  North  CaroUna, 
under  Raleigh,  to  1565,  449. 

Gretna  Green,  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  oC  6.19. 

Grey  ('•  No-flint  General**),  Attacka  Raylor'a  Corpa  at  Tappan, 
IM;  Notice  of,  196;  At  Battto  of  Gennamown.  317.  318;  At- 
tempta  to  aurpriae  La  Fayette  at  Barren  HiU  in  1778,  338; 
Maaaacrea  Americans  near  Laneaater  Road,  370. 

Grldtoy.  Colonel,  refortfflea  Noddle's  latond  aftor  Evacoatton 
of  Beaton  by  the  Bridah,  1&, 
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QrimM,  Capttia,  in  mtsI  EngaMmOBt  «t  Newitort  tn  ITTS^  73. 

Qroton  HilC  NotiM  o(  43. 

Gam  Swunp,  Notice  of;  666. 

Oonby.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  GuUford  in  1781, 6ia 

OmUviu,  >M<iiiMid  Name  of  AmoUl  in  Correapoodenoe  with 
Clioton  aad  AndrA,  146. 

GoataToa  Adolphua,  King  of  Sweden,  pro^ta  Scheme  for 
planting  Colony  in  Americ»~Hia  Idea  ol  Slavery-.- Herom- 
menda  ihe  great  Scheme  at  hia  Death  aa  the  Jewel  of  hia 
Kingdom,  SSL 

Gnatavnt  Adolphoa  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  refuaea  Permiaalon 
to  hia  Subjeeta  in  French  Army  in  America  to  beeume  Mem- 
bera  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Iftt, 

Gwinnett  Button,  8igoe.r  of  Declaration  of  Independence- 
Killed  in  Duel  by  Miatoah.  728. 

Gwyn'i  laluid,  Baide  at,  in  1776.  597. 

Haberriiam,  Colonel  Joaeph,  biographical  Sketch  oC  796. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathim,  hia  Caae  compared  with  that  of  AndrA, 

190;  Wa  Death  aa  a  Spj,  8i& 
Hale,  Sarah  J.,  Quotation  from,  568,  682. 
Halket,  Major,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Dnquoane  in  1735, 479. 
Ualket,  Sir  Peter,  killed  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duqaeine  in  1755. 479. 
Hall,  Colond  (Britiah).  killed  at  Battle  of  Cowu'a  Ford  in  1781. 

HaUeck,  Quotation  from.  97,  697. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  u>pointed  Lieutenant  Goremor  of  New 
Jeraey  in  1708,  by  GoTemor  William  Penn,  257. 

Hamilton,  Quotation  from,  160.   - 

Hamilton,  Colonel,  taken  Priaoner  at  Vincennea,  and  confined 
in  Irona  in  WilUamaburg  JaU  in  1779,  497. 

Hamilton,  General  Alexander,  ancoeeda  Waahington  aa  Preai- 
dent  General  of  Society  of  the  Cindnaati  in  1800.  129;  At 
Valley  Farws  fai  1777>-Narrow  ICM^pe  frtmi  Britiah,  333; 
Letter  to  Goremor  dintpn,  inqoiring  into  the  Cnuae  of 
Lethargy  of  the  Americana  in  )77(S  337 ;  At  Siege  of  York- 
town  in  1781,  518;  In  command  of  a  Battery  in  Battle  of 
White  Plaina,  833. 

Hamilton,  Mra.  Elizabeth,  Author'a  Interview  with,  406. 

Hamilton,  Ninian  B.,  Notioe  of— Anecdote  ot  573: 

Hamnaond,  Samuel,  at  Battle  of  Cowpeof,  in  1781,  639. 

Hampton,  VirRlniar  early  Hiaiory  oi,  531 ;  Outrageooa  Attack 
on  by  Britiah^  under  Cockbom,  in  1813,  532. 

Hancock,  John,  appointed  Malor  Geneivl  in  1776, 10;  ConaenU 
to  the  Deatruction  of  hif  Property,  13;  In  Expedition  against 
Rhode  laland  tai  1778, 80;  Senda  Lettera  of  Remonalranoe  to 
D'Eataing  in  1778, 88 ;  Eulogized  by  Uarnal,  288. 

Hancock.  Judge,  maaaaerad  by  Britiah  ht  1798, 345. 

Uand'bilL  containing  Mecklenburg  Reaolutiona,  Notice  of.  623; 
By  M  Doii^U,  casing  PubUc  Meeting  in  New  York.  791. 

Hand,  Cokmd,  in  BUrraith  at  Quintan%  Bridge  in  1778,  344. 

Hand«  CoIomI.  in  Battle  near  Brooklyn.  1776,  806j  in  Weat 


Han0»r,  M^r.  in  Skirmiab  at  Charlotte  in  1780,  635^ 

ilarcourt.  Coionel,  Notice  of-*Captttres  General  Lee  at  BaaUng 
Ridge  in  1776^  333;  Longevity  of  hia  Hotm,  833. 

Harden.  CokmeL  Ezploita  o(,  77L 

Hardr.  Conomudore  Sir  lliomaa,  in  command  of  Britiah  Fleeti 
at  New  Loudon,  in  1813,  4d{  Bombarda  Stonington,  5L 

Hardy.  Governor  Samuel,  Anecdote  of;  439. 

Harnett,  Comeliua.  Preaident  of  North  CaroUna  Provincial 
Council,  in  177&~Biograpbieal  Sketch  oC  588. 

Harria,  Peter  (Indian).  Petition  of— Granted  an  Annuity  by 
South  Carottna  Lesiahiture.  656. 

Harriaon,  BeiUamin,  Notice  oC  441 :  Anecdote  ol  443. 

Harriaon.  Preaident  William  H.,  Birth-place  oC  441. 

Hart,  John.  Govenior  of  Mainland,  Notice  oi;  399. 

Harvey,  Colonel,  erecta  Barnick*  near  CbarlolteaviUe  Cor  cap- 
tive Troopa.  in  1779,  553. 

Harvey.  Governor  John,  aucceeda  Yeardley  aa  Governor  of 
Vir^dnia  in  1628— Deprived  of  hia  OiBce  by  the  People  in 
1635— Retnma  to  England.  458;  Sent  back  by  tbe  King  with 
fun  Authority— Succeeded  by  Wyatt  in  1639,  459. 

Harvey,  Thomaa,  Governor  of  Albemarle  Colonv  in  1G92.  561. 

Haaell.  Jamea,  Preaident  of  Council  in  North  CaroUna  in  1773^  579. 

Hathorn,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Miniaink,  in  1779,  103. 

Hata,  Exportation  oi;  from  tfae.Colooiea,  forbidden  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1731,  563. 

Hatteraa  Indiana,  Redaction  oC  in  1700, 563. 

Uawea,  Captain,  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781. 6ia 

Haw  River.  Notice  of.  590. 

Hawks,  John,  Notice  of;  560,  570. 

Hawks.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.,  Notice  of.  569,  .VTO.  633. 

Hawthorne,  Colonel,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780^  631. 

Uayne,  Colonel  laaac,  bfographical  Sketch  of.  774. 

Ilazen.  Colonel  Moaea,  at  Jonea'a  Ford  in  1777— Biogru>hical 
Sketch  of.  380. 

Headloy,  J.  T.,  Quotation  from,  17a 

Head-quarters  of  La  Fayette  at  Providrnoe,  in  1778,  57;  Gen- 
eral Preacutt,  near  Newport,  in  1777,  7«,  80;  Washiagton.  at 
New  Windsor,  in  1779.  81 ;  Washington,  at  Newbur^  in 
1783.  99,  100.  104 ;  Purchased  by  the  State  in,  1850.  ^  At 
PeekskiU,  in  1781.  113;  Generals  Greene  and  Knox,  near 
New  Windsor.  114 ;  Governor  George  Clinton,  at  Waahing- 
ton Square,  in  1777,  116;  Steuben,  near  Fishkill  Landing,  in 
1788)  135 ;  Colooel  Sheldon,  at  Salraa,  in  1780— Colonel  Jame- 


son and  M^for  TaBmadge.  at  Movth  Caade.  147;  Waahinffton 
and  Baylor,  at  Tappan,  196 ;  Washington,  near  Dobbs'a  Per- 
rr.  195.  509;  Washington,  at  Hopper  Uooae,  in  1780.  314; 
Washington.  Greene,  and  Mercer,  at  Newtown,  New  Jeraey, 
896;  Rail,  at  Trenton,  398.  331 ;  General  Howe,  at  German- 
town,  314;  Waahington,  at  Whita  Marsh,  in  1777.  331; 
Washington,  at  VaUey  Forge,  in  1777-1778.  333;  La  Fayette, 
near  btmdywine.  In  1777,  378;  Waahington,  near  Ctwd'a 
Ford,  386.  388 ;  Amok]  and  Simcoe,  at  Richmond,  435;  Ro- 
chambeau,  at  WUhamaburg,  Virginia,  5fitf ;  Arnold  at  Porta- 
mouth,  540;  Arnold  and  PhilHpa,  in  Peleraburg. in  1781,  545; 
Comwallia,  at  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  in  1776.  580;  At 
Charkttte  and  Winnaborough,  in  1780,  636;  General  Wayne, 
at  Ebenezer,  in  178S;  740;  Comwaltts.  at  Wihninuton,  781; 
Of  Lee.  at  New  York,  in  1776. 798 ;  Waahington,  at  New  York, 
80U^  815;  Howe,  at  Newtown,  Long  laland,  813;  At  New 
Rorbelka,  830;  Waahington,  at  White  Plaina.  831 ;  At  Rooky 
Hill,  837. 

Heath,  General  Wiliiara,  aent  to  New  York  in  1776.  15;  In 
command  at  Rhode  laland  in  1780,  87 ;  Sueceeded  by  Gen- 
eral MDougaU  in  I777,at  PeekakiU.  173;  Biographical  Sketch 
OC828. 

Hele,  Lieutenant  (British  Spy),  auppoaed  Inatigator  of  Treach- 
ery of  AnokL  145. 

Hell  Gate.  Town  Recorda  of  Newport  aunk  at,  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  in  1779.  85 :  Anecdote  of.  114. 

Henderson,  Judge,  Richard,  Notice  oi,  o73,  575. 

Uenderaon.  Colonel  — ->.  wounded  in  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springa 
in  1781,  703. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Eloquent  Speech  oC  in  first  Continental  Con- 
greaa  at  PhibMleluhfaK,  in  1774.  367;  Prediction  rekitive  ti 
Decku^on  of  Independence.  973:  Formerly  a  Bar  'lender, 
439  ;  Eariy  Yeara  of  ^Employed  in  Parson'a  Cause — Hia 
D^but  as  an  Orator  deacribed  by  Wirt,  430 ;  At  Constitu- 
tional  Convention  at  Richmond,  in  178a  438 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  oC  439 ;  Ek>onence— Anecdote  oC440t  Submits  Rea- 
olutiona to  Houae  of  Burgeaaea  of  Virginln  in  1784-a^ppoaea 
Stamp  Act.  483;  Efibet  of  his  Resolutions— SkiU  as  an  Ora- 
tor. 483;  Speech  o^  in  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  in 
1775— Propoaea  Reaolutiuna  in  favor  of  military  PreparaUon 
— Eloqueoily  defanda  them.  503:  Ett'ect  of  hia  Speecb-*Aa- 
aeniblea  Corpa  of  Voluoteera  and  warehoa  for .  WilUama- 
burg— Meets  Receiver  General  at  Duncaater'a  Ordinavy— 
Demanda  and  recetvoa  Value  uf  military  Storea— Disbanda 
— Departa  for  Phikidelphia  aa  Delegate  to  Congreaa.  503,. 

Hesaiana,  at  Battle  of  Long  laland  in  1776,  33;  Imprisoned  in 
old  ChoRih  at  FiabkUl,  124;  Captured  at  Croaawicksin  177a 
818;  Captured  at  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776,  238;  Uffioen 
aign  Parole  of  Honor.  329 ;  Use  White  HaU  for  Barracks  at 
Q'renton,  844 ;  Expedition  ot  against  Forts  Mercer  and  Mif 
fiin  in  1777.  under  Sir  William  Howe.  293;   Hessian  Ser- 

Euu's  Account  of  Maasaore  near  Lancaster  Road,  370 ;  At 
ttie  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609 ;  Land  on  Long  Island  in 
1776,  804 ;  Re-enforcement  oC  at  New  York,  8da 

Hewitt,  Mary  fi^  Qootation  from,  888. 

Uighlandnv  at  Croaa  Creek,  North  CaroKaa,  580 ;  Friendahip 
oC  ooarted  by  Patriota  in  1775— Martin  attempu  to  enlist 
them  in  favor  of  the  King,  583;  General  Donald  M'Donald. 
665. 563 ;  Diapersed  and  made  Prisonera  at  Moore'a  Creek 
Bridge  in  1776,  588 :  Settle  in  Georgia  In  1733.  722; 

Hill,  Colooel,  iu  Southern  Campaign  In  1780.  63L 

Hillsborough.  North  Oardioa.  eariy  History  of,  558. 

Hinchclifie.  Dr.,  identified  in  American  Cause.  19. 

Historical  Society  of  Maryland-A  nthor'a  Visit  to<-Re1ioa  con- 
tained in  iU  Library.  391. 

Hbterical  Sockrty  of  New  York,  Notice  of,  116 ;  Leaf  from 
Church  Record  at  Pohick.  431. 

Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  old  Bible  In  Poaaeaaion 
of,  550. 

Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  Hotice  ol  58. 

History,  Eariy,  of  Stooington.  51;  Rhode  Island,  70;  New. 
burgh.  100;  PeekskiU.  iS;  Perth  Amboy,  317 ;  Crosswkski^ 
818;  Trenton,  320;  Dvlaware,  350;  New  Jersey.  252:  Ger- 
roantown.313;  Swede's  Fort.  330;  Maryland.  395 ;  Virginia. 
432, 44a  451, 558 ;  North  CaroUna.  449.  450;  Kentucky.  493; 
Louisville.  Kentucky— Kaskaskla.  Illinois.  495:  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  507 ;  Hampton— Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia.  531 ; 
Noriblk,  533:  Petersburg  —  Blandford.  543:  Cbuwan  and 
Cape  Fear  Country.  Carolba,  559,  561:  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  616;  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina.  696;  Of  New 
York.  783. 

History  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  819. 

Hoffman.  C.  F..  Quoution  from.  130. 

Hobkirk's  Hill.  Notice  of.  67a 

Holland,  issues  F.dlct  against  carrying  warlike  Articles  to 
America  in  1775— Kdict  violated— Large  Quantities  of  Pow- 
d*'r  carried  to  America.  19. 

Hollandera  refuse  to  allow  their  Soldiera  to  fight  against  Free- 
dom. 20. 

Holly.  Mrs..  Notice  of;  406. 

Holt,  John,  Quotation  from,  438:  Mayor  of  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia—Establishea  Printing-otfice  at  NoKuIk  —  Publishes  se- 
vere Articles  against  Dunmore — His  Establishment  seized 
by  Diinmon*  in  1775— Publishes  Nfw  York  Gazette  and 
I  Oft  Boy  in  naV- Kstabliiihes  New  York  Journal  iu  1768— 
Removea  Journal  to  iEsopus  and  Poughkeepaie—Uograpli- 
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led  mattOi  oC  SM;  Appoiatad  roitmiHar  tX  N«w  York  in 

BfOt.  Dr^  NodM  oC  S90. 

Boll,  ColaMt  MkhM^  Motic«  oC  593. 

Booora,  MiKtarj,  Borial  with,  deliaed,  465. 

Hood,  Admiral  dir  Bunod,  proceedt  uainat  Preach  Fleet  in 

118U512. 
Bood,  Mr^  ouuoiuted  Stemp-mitfter  at  Baltimore  in  1765— 

Bvned  In  Kffifqr— Bacapea  to  New  Yorlc,  399. 
Booker,  Rorvrend  Mr.,  appointed  to  diapate  religioaa  Pointa 

with  Ravcreod  Roger  WiUiama,  in  Boatam  General  Cour^  in 


Booper.  WiUianu  Botice  oC  Sftl 
Bopkina. 


Adaoiral,  in  naTal  Engafement  off  Block  laland  in 


Beekina.  Stephen,  Monnnaent  oC  56;  Biographical  Sketch  ot 
cSeeBI  -       -~  -^    .       . 


im,7a 

»a  .  .  . 

I  Biogniphy  of  Signera  of  Dedaratioo  of  Independence, 
*  ment) 
Tbrr.  tarred  and  feathered  at  Savannah  in  1774, 7SS. 

i^ikinanti,  Pranda.  Qoolatloa  from,  3ia 

"uneCa  Heat,**  applied  to  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Car- 
olina, 600;  To  Rowan  County,  615. 

Bone,  Bareaarf^  Longevity  oC  8SS. 

Boraeaboe.  Saver,  miniature,  preaented  to  Spottawood  by 
GeornI..47«. 

Boraeahoe  Robinaon.  Notioe  of;  835^ 

Bolchkte.  Mr^  Notice  o^  35.  613. 

Haaaa.  RAIeaoa  of  General  ilaallngtnn.38}  Oovemor  Tmm- 
boB'a  War  Office— Trumbull  34 :  Alden  TaTevn«  WDUaroa'a 
35;  BtotlHpfaiee  of  Benedict  Arnold,  m\  Gavemor  Hvuiag- 
laa'a  Manakia,  38;  Reaidenca  of  Governor  Gibba,  64;  Prea- 
aocfa  Head-qoansra.  67,  70;  liabbard*a.  OB;  Mr.  Brindley'a, 
83;  Waafalnfton'a  Head  qnarten.  at  Newborgh,99;  Head- 
qnvtcra  of  Grenie  and  Knox,  114;  Mrs.  FalVa,  116;  Tbe 
tanto,  117:  Wbarton'a,  IS3:  Verplaack'a.  133;  Robin- 
aaoX  MO;  Smith'a.  I9t;  RirdaaH*a.  170;  Colonel  JameMo'a 
Bcad-quartera.  188 ;  **  Sunnyaide,"  Reaidenee  of  Waafaington 
Irnar.  !»:  Livlngrtoo  Manalon.  195;  WaiMnsttm'a  Head 
ooartera,  at  Tapmn,  196;  Hopper**,  914 ;  Ron's  Headriraar- 
ter«»  9T5:  Priead*^  Mvadng  hoaae.  919;  Wbito^  Tbvem, 
«»:  Raira  Hoad-qnartera,  238;  At  Trenton  Bridge,  933; 

'  PriMuf «  Mivting-booae,  334 ;  In  wfcicfa  General  Uercer  dieii, 

-2Kx  Wiaaau  Hidl,  Princeton  Collage,  9S8:  Morrra,  343: 
WWfc*  HaB,  944;  OM  block,  at  Wlcaeo^ conTortMl  into  Church 
in  ?<w7— Convened  into  Fuel  by  Britlah.  355;  Carpeotera' 
Ban,  tat  Tbotnpaon'a Reahlrace,  967;  Stale  Houae,  Phila- 
delpWa.  30%  386 :  WhltHll^  394 ;  Slat^-roof,  301 ;  P^nn^  — 


Unlef^  301 ;  Howe'a  HiHid  doartcnra,  303:  Whiirton'a  Man- 
ffcMs,  VO% :  CbifW«t'3l4 :  Waahlntton'a  Head-quarti^ra,  near 
WMfcmMirii.  331 :  Rhif  af  Pruaaia  Ittvem, :»! :  Waahing. 


loa^  He»d-qvart0rt,  at  VaNey  P«rgr,  SM ;  8teuben'a  Log, 
dtt:  Uancock'a.»4ST  Fn^ofd  He<^rhou»e.  :UiO  t  Huddy^a 
Reaid«-nrr.  3G3:  Waynn'a  ReaMfVi^  313;  At  Jefferta'a  Ford, 
374 ;  Rirmfh^binn  Meetibg-buna(%  375 :  linwe*«  Oead-qunr- 
iera  l,a  Fayette'a  Quarter*,  378:  Cbad^a.  386;  Wavhinaton'a 
Be»d'q«iiirtera.9B7 :  Conirrtraa,  at  BalC{moi>e,  HHCi ;  StaCe  Uouae 
of  HafyWiddeatiribed,  40«:  M6um  Vernon.  414.  418:  Reai- 
deore  of  the  %Va»Mogton  PwrnOy  al  Weatmereland.  435: 
BaoDVrr  CtMtt  Hooae,  439 ;  nrth-plae«r of  Honry  Oiny.  43 1 ; 
Old  C^tfy  TaTtfm  at  Rlcbtnnnd.  43.V.  Old  StonH.  Rtehiiiond, 
RembiiMretice*  of,  4.38.  €n\  S^at  of  Patrick  Ht'nry  —  Old 
Court  liooee  In  New  l.ontlon,  440 :  Birth-place  of  Prealdent 
Barri«on.  441 ;  Charlea  CAtr  Conrt  Hoo«e,  443:  Uld  Tavern, 
444 ;  fWuiiDOfV  PahiCff.  at  Wimamahnr^.  419 ;  Old  Maeado^— 
Old  Capitol  of  Vinrinia— H«i|itiat  Mt^og-boniv,  470:  Old 
SaM^  Tavern,  at  WfllWmaharg.  Virginia.  4ti6:  Nelaon  Man* 
aoa.  ^t  Yorfctown.  581 :  Moorc'a.  530;  Head-quartera  of  Ar* 
noMLat  Portameoth.  Vfrgfnla.  540;  BuMtiflll>rook«  Peterahorg, 
VireiBW.  545;  Reaidenee  of  Preaident  Jt^tferfon.  at  Montt- 
edloi.547:  Trvon'a  P*lacf>.  at  Newhem.  North  Carolina,  970; 
Barnt^'a.  Wifmhigton.  North  Carolina.  583;  IJIIIngton  Hall, 
SSt:  CornwalKrt  Headqtmrteri— Offlcea.  .WO:  Lfighoaae, 
It  Baltle^pvttod  of  Gitflfnrd  Court  Houae.  611 :  New  Onrd^n 
Mf^nfbonae.  613;  Conrt-honac,  at  Charlotte,  617;  Lot;. 
home,  at  Cowpena.  636 :  At  Rocky  Mount.  K/B:  At  Hubkirk'a 
OTL  «17«:  At  Fort  Motte.  fl93;  At  Fort  Grnnby.  888:  Old 
Coort^booae.  Orange  THrtrirt  Sooth  Carolina.  896;  Sonth- 
em  ^bool  booae.  6B8 :  Rfafdene**  of  General  Marion,  708 ; 
WWte  Hoojw.  near  Hawk'a  Creek,  715;  Ttrlfair  Hooae,  at 
Saraonah,  796;  Dwellhis  of  General  M  Intoab.  Sarannnh, 
741 :  Kplacopal  Chonh— Head  qiiartem  of  Comwatlla.  \Vil- 
arfagtun.  7«l ;  Old  ^tore-hi»o*e.  Forty-»ls»h  P»r»^t.  N»^w  York, 
7»:  Kennedy  Hooae.  Broadway,  798:  WM-li.i.-i.m*8  Head- 
qjwutrr^.  Pearl  Street— Roae  and  Crovni  Tiivem,  .•'taten  Inl- 
and. 800:  RIp'a  Honae.  KIp'a  Bay,  New  York.  803 ;  H<iward'a 
Half-way.  Kaat  New  York,  807;  Cortelyou'a  Hoiwe.  Brower'a 
MJB,  Brooklyn.  810;  Chnrch  at  Jamaica  —  Hooae  where 
WooAinn  med,  at  New  Utrecht  811 :  Billop'a  House.  Staten 
Mnnd— Oreen-hooae.  Nrw  YorlE.815:  Morria'a  Honte.  n^ar 
Bark^m  River,  816:  Beekraan'a  Mansion,  at  Turtle  Bay.  817; 
Rnina  of  Trinity  Church.  New  York,  819  :  Howe's  Head- 
qnavVra.  near  New  Rocbelle.  830 :  Washington's  Head- 
ouartera,  near  White  Plains.  831 :  Phillips's  Manorhouae, 
Toakera.  839;  Townsend  Hooae,  Orster  Bay.  8:13:  Nfddle 
Drtch  Chuitii  —  Frenrh  Church  — llfaaiMn  Hospital— Old 
Wdtan  Hoaae,  New  York,  835;  Washington's  He*d-quarw 


teri,  Princeton,  837 ;  Fraunce'a  Tavern,  Peari  Street,  New 
York.  839. 

Houseman,  Captain,  isauea  Hand-bOla  at  Rooky  Mount  in  17801 
657. 

Houaeman,  William  C,  Notice  oC  184. 

Honatoon,  John,  sucoeeda  TrueiUen.  as  Governor  of  Georgia, 
in  1778.  7ia 

Howard,  Colonel  John  E^  in  Southern  Campaign  under 
Greone,  to  1781,  603.  605;  At  Battie  of  GuiUbrd.  610;  Rio- 
graphical  Sketch  o£  63H ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpena  in  1781, 
637 ;  Woundod  in  Battie  of  EuUw  Springs,  703. . 

Howard.  Judffe  Martin,  Notice  ot  513. 

Howard,  Lord,  sucoeeda  Culpepper,  as  Governor  of  Virginia, 
in  1664— Recalled  in  1688— Reinstated  to  remain  in  Dnjand 
— Senda  Nicholson,  aa  Deputv.  to  Virginia  in  16B0,  471. 

Howe.  General  Robert  (American),  aent  to  attack  Fort  La 
Fayette  in  1779— Abandons  the  Enterprise.  180 ;  Joins  Wood- 
ford, at  Norfolk,  in  1775. 536 ;  At  Bombardment  of  tbe  Town 
in  1776  — Stations  his  Troopa  at  Kemp'4  Landing.  Suffolk, 
and  Great  Bridge.  537;  Notice  of;  588,  589;  £x]wditkm  to 
Fk>rida— Biographical  Sketch  o(  729;  At  Sarannah  in  1778. 
TJl. 

Howe,  General  Sir  WUliam  (British),  leavea  Munitiona  at  Caa- 
tie  laland,  on  avacnaiing  Boaton  in  1776,  14 ;  Hia  CourM  ap- 

£  roved  by  the  King— Sends  Dispatchea  to  England  by  the 
lands  of  Mi^or  l^ompaon  (Count  Ramfcrd)^  in  177&,  23; 
Stratagem  to  capture  and  destroy  C^attie  and  mihtary  Storaa, 
near  Peekaklll,  in  1777, 173;  Deaigna  aending  Force  up  Hud- 
aon  to  meet  Burgoyne— Conaeals  with  Comwalha  to  captulde 
Philadelphia,  966;  Saila  from  New  York  with  hia  Brother 
Richard,  to  Cnieaapeake  Bay,  in  1777,  891, 374 ;  Marchea  in 
Triumph  to  Philadelpfaia.  391 ;  Delcrmhiea  to  deatjroy  Amar- 
kan  Worka  on  the  Belnware,'  393 ;  Senda  Eapadition-  of 

■  Heaaiana'to  capture  Foru  Mercer  and  Miflin^Stt.*!:  Altempt> 
ed  attack  on  Washingtoa'a  Camp^Foiied  by  Mrs.  Barrah. 
301 ;  Hia  Quarter!  in  tbe  City,  306;  Wteiera  in— Honored  by 
a  FAto  at,  309^  'Personal  Appearanaa  uf-^Aptaropriatesr  Mary 
Pemberton's  Coach  and  Horvea  to  his  oWn  Uae,3Q9i'  IMth- 
ea  toward  Pbihalelphla.  315}  MarcbentvHeadiif  Klkial777, 
375;  Proclattiatien  to  People'of  Pann^ylvaniar  lb  ITTTj  898; 
Requeata  surgical  Aid  from  Waatlington  fur  wounded  Am^. 
icana*  attar  the  Battle  of  Braody^ina,  38S  :  in  lommimd  at 
New  York  in  1776.  8Q0 :  Takea  Posaeadkm  of  tha  Ctty<'817 ; 
Prueeeda  to  Weat  Cheater.  810;  In  Battle  at  WbHe  Plairib, 
838;  l^ikea  Fort  Washington.  837. 

Howe,  Lord  Admiral,  heaitataa  b*;fbre  acoepting  4<0nfNnaiad  of 
Fleet  deathtcd  for  Amerioa-Oppoaed  to  eivit  War;  «i  \  Hue- 
ceitdtHi  by  Admiral  Byron,  in  omnroaad  an  Ameriimn  Otidit, 
In  1778, 78;  Leavea  Debiamre  Bay,  and  Aiivhoni  in  R«i4tsn 
Bav  — Stn>ntth  of  hia  Fl««t,  79;  Naval  EiM|ag»inM»iC-with 
fyh>tHinLoffNewport,inl77a8l:  ffVparts  for  Block  laland 
— Prt>ce«!kU  to  Boatun— Ktituma  to  New  York.  84 :  Off  Opba 
of  Virginia  in  1777,  165:  Saila  from  New  York  wMi  naval 
Armament  to  Ch«aapt<ake  Ai^,  fai  n77, 391 :  ISnnvi  tba  Del- 
aware whh  Captain  Hammond— Paas«  a  Chevaux-de-Frlie. 
and  anchors  near  Fort  MMIin.  i<99i  AiiflKM-ixed  to  treat  with 
Coloniea  for  Reconciliation  iri  ir7tf— Ulibeed*>il  Ity  Amefi- 
ranik  346:  Hts  Proposition  for  a  CVrtiferrbi-o  Keen  Com- 
mittee of  Congresa  in  1776~Blograpbiettl  Skt%eh  of,  8 14. 

Howell,  Governor  Riohaid,  biograpbitial  Sketch  of— Quetbtloo 
firom.349w  ' 

Ho  well.  Rednap,  Nbtiea  of^  573 1  Quotation  from— Lertip6opa 
Fanning.  A7:). 

Howland,  John.  Notice  of.  58%  334 1  Bb  tollitary  Career  hi  Rev. 
oludoo.  6.1. 

Hubbard,  l^r.,  Notiee  of  60. 

Hiibltard,  Mm.  Roatel.  Kottoeof.  40. 

Hubbard^a  MiD.  Rhode  Island,  68. 

Uuck,  Captain  Christian,  killed  in  Battle  at  Kooky  Mount,  ,fai 
1791.  twlf. 

Hudily,  Captain,  Capture  and  Rxeeutinn  of  in  1783.  366. 

Hudaon.  Henry,  Arrival  of.  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  1609,  174 ; 
Touches  nt-ar  Cape  May  In  1609.  351. 

Hudson's  River,  Depth  of  near  Murtlerer's  Creek  in  1776, 114. 

Hulf.  EngU-lwrt,  extraordinarr  Longevity  of— Woos  a  young 
Girl  al  the  Age  of  one  hondred  and  twrnfy,  134. 

Huger,  Isaac,  in  Expedition  aicainst  Cherokers  in  1760,  646. 

Huger,  Major  Benjamin,  Death  of.  761. 

Huicurnota.  Settltrntnt  of,  in  Oranse  County,  New  York.  101 ; 
In  South  Carolina.  563 :  Influence  of  566;  Found  Charieaton 
in  1679,  744 :  Fir*t  settle  at  New  Rocbelle.  New  York  890. 

Humph^ey^  Colonel,  at  Hud«on  Highlands  in  1777, 167. 

Hunter.  Jhoi*^,  Noricc  of,  573 

Hunter,  William,  arreated  In  North  Carolina  in  1768  — Legal 
Trial  of— Fin«^  and  impriaimed.  57*^. 

Huntington,  Benjamin,  biographical  Sketeh  of,  33. 

Huntington.  Capt^iin  Joshua.  43 

HnntinKton,  Christopher,  first  white  Male  horn  hi  Norwich,  30 

Hontlngton,  Colonel  Kbem-xer,  Notice  of,  33 

Huntington,  Colonel  Jededlah.  biographical  Sketch  of.  38. 

Huntinston,  General  Jabcz,  Notice  of;  31. 39 :  Tomb— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  39. 

Huntinffton.  Governor  Samuel  Notice  of^  30. 31 ;  His  1 
38:  Tomb.  39;  Anecdote  of,  313. 

Huntington,  Lieutrnant  Joahoa,  Notice  of,  38. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Martha,  Notice  of;  39. 
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antiagloa,  ZadMiWh,  Nodeeoi;  31. 

Hocbuid,  Uermiin,  PatriotiMn  oC  56B :  Arrested  tai  1768  ^Le- 

ml  Trial  of^Aoqaktad,  579 ;  Maaber  of  Nonli  Carolhia  Leg- 

Ulatura  in  177L  575 :  Fleea  to  PennaylvanU  in  1771— fiio- 

graphical  Sketch  oC  578. 
Hutehinaoo,  Mra.  Aane,  dlaouaaea  rvUgtoaa  Dogma*.  60:  Per- 

•ecation  of— Joint  her  Friends  in  Rnode  Itland— Mnrdered 

by  Savagea  ia  16UB.  70. 
Hata  of  Americai  Troopa  at  Valley  Forge,  in  1777,  deacribed, 

394. 
Hymn  of  MonTiaa  Nobs  at  Consecration  of  Polaski's  Banner, 

3»U. 

immigration  of  Scotch  Highlanders  in  1745,  564. 

Incleberc.  in  New  York— Knoampment  upon,  in  1776,  817. 

iadopendence  of  United  States  acknowledged  by  France  in 
1778, 346 ;  Opposwi  by  Earl  of  Chatham  (Pitt).  347. 

Indians,  American— Mobegana  and  Narrannsets,  War  between 
— Uncas  forms  Trea^  of  Amirv  with  whites— Miantoodmoh 
lays  secret  Plan  to  take  Uocas  by  Surprise— ConlUct—Niirra- 


gansets  routed— Miantoodmoh  pursued  and  captured.  28; 
Sttrrttuder  intu  Custody  of  English,  Mt  Hartford — Imprlsooed, 
tried,  and  executed— Mohegan  Country  re-invaded  oy  Pe 


ens,  Mianiondmoh's  Brother,  in  1645— Uncas.  with  his  War- 
riors, driven  to  Shantock — Reoeives  Succor  from  Captain 
llaaon— Provisions  from  Thomas  LeAogweU— Narraganaets 
ndae  Siege,  and  return  Home,  29;  Peqoots— English  Expedi- 
tion against,  in  1637— Extent  of  their  Territory-  Sassacus 
the  Terror  of  other  Tribes,  47;  Their  Destruction.  48 ;  Pe- 
quots,  Canooieus^and  Mlantonteioh  grant  LmkIs  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams  in  1636. 54 ;  Council  of  i*equots  and  NarraganseU  on  Wil- 
liams, 55;  Wampanoags— Extent  of  tfaehrDomain~Msasasoit 
—Alexander— Pometacom,  or  MetaconiPt  (King  Phittp).  90; 
His  Treaties  with  the  Whites  -Curtsibnent  of  bis  Domains— 
His  chief  Captains.  91 ;  Mortracs  Land  to  Constant  South- 
worth,  near  Taunton,  in  167^-Signatores  of  Mooashum 
(Nirarod).  WonckompanrhMi.  Annawan— Number  of  War- 
riors in  the  United  StMtes— Number  in  New  Enoland,  91; 
Sassamon— Educated  at  Cambridge— Secretary  to  King  Phil- 
ip—Aoouses  his  Chief  of  lYeason-Sbaa- Kishig  of  New 
England  Tribes,  92 ;  King  Philip's  Appeal— Condition  of  his 
TriW^  Wages  War  upon  Ike  Whites.  93 ;  Method  of  War- 
fare—Destruction of  New  Englnnd  Villages— Capture  and 
Death  of  Canoncbet— AetaUation  of  Whites.  94 ;  Dispersion 
Of  ImiiHOs— Philip  a  Fugitive— Capture  and  Death— His  Son 
sold,  to  toil  in  Bermuda  as  a  Slave,  95;  Narragansets— Their 
GraeMes  to  Whiter— Witamo,  Squaw  Sachem  of  Pocasaet, 
Fate  oC  95-Depredations  of.  in  Orange  County,  hi  1779: 
Brant  at  Battle  of  Mhiishik.  101 ;  Skirmish  with  Hudson  and 
Half  Moon,  fai  1609,  174;  Ramapaugfas,  910;  St  Tammany. 
Delaware  Chief:— His  Character— Grave  of— Societies  named 
after,  247 ;  I^enni  Lenap^s— Extent  of  their  lltrritory,  »49, 
230;  Assumed  to  be  the  original  People— Divkiinl  into  three 
Tribes,  'Turtle."  "Turkey,^'  and  -Wolf-- Account  at;iM9; 
Their  Chxraotcr  portrayed  by  P«nn— Teedvuscung  extorts 
from  Chiefii  of  Six  Nations  an  Acknowledgment  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1756--Captiiin  White  Eyes  (Sachem)  espouses 
Patriot  Cause  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  oi;— Captain  Pipe 
(SMcbem )  favors  the  British— Frustrated  in  his  Phms  by  White 
Eyes.  2S0 ;  Trouble  early  European  Settlers  on  the  Delaware, 
251;  Remain  Friends  of  the  Swedes  in  1656,  259;  Dela- 
wares.  Shawnaes,  and  Senecas  at  War  with  Ponn— Sue  for 
Peace  in  1764, 257 ;  James  Logan.  Cayuga  Chief,  Extract  from 
Spoech,  313;  Chippewa  Chief;  Quotation  from,  411;  Poca- 
hontas, Notice  oC  446;  Story  of  Gold  Region  at  Head,  of 
Roanoke,  448,  453;  Manteo  Ohie£  baptixed  by  command  of 
Raleigh-Invested  by  White  with  Title  of  "Lord  of  Roan- 
oke"—First  American  Peer,  450 1  Hatteras  supposed  to  have 
hitermarried  with  Raleigh's  lost  Colonists,  450 ;  Powhatan  vis- 
ited by  Captains  Newport  and  Smith  in  1607,  452;  Opechan- 
canough.  Ring  of  Pamunker,  captures  Captidn  John  Smith, 
453;  Condemns  Smith  to  Death— Pocahontas  saves  Life  of 
Csptain  John  Smith,  454 ;  Warns  him  of  Consplracyto  destroy 
Settlers— Kept  as  a  Hostage  by  Captain  Argall— Released— 
Receives  Baptism— Marries  Rolfe— Accompanies  him  to  En- 
gland—Dies—Her Deacendanta.  454, 545 ;  Death  of  Powhatan 
in  1621— Massacre  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  at  Jamea- 
town,  in  1622— Opechancanough  succeeds  Powhatan,  458: 
Made  Prisoner  in  1646— Dies  in  Captivity.  450:  Necotowance 
succeeds  Opochancanough— Compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
Sovereian^  of  England— Cedes  all  Lands  between  Pamunkey 
and  James  Rivers.  459;  Susquehnnnas,  Hostilities  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  in  1675.  461 ;  Sachems  of  Ohio  Valley  send 
Messenger  to  confer  with  Gist,  472;  Twlgfatweos.  of  Ohio  Val- 
loy  supposed  originally  to  have  been  the  Ottawaa,  473;  Tana- 
charison,  Jeskakako,  and  White  Thunder  (Half  King),  accom- 
pany Washington  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  In  1753— Extract  from 
Speech  of  TaDacharison.  474 ;  In  Expedition  to  Fort  Dnquesne 
in  1754.  475;  Chief  who  attempted  to  shoot  Washington  at 
Battle  of  Fort  Duquenie.  479;  Compelled  to  aeree  to  Treaty 
by  Boquet  in  1764— ShnwneM  and  Delawares  hostile  towar J 
Briti^— Expedition  against,  under  Dunmore,  in  1774 — Corn- 
stalk, Attack  on  (Colonel  Lewi-*,  at  Point  Pleasant,  487;  Treats 
widi  Dunmore  for  P<Mice — Murder  of  Fiimily  of  Lofan,  at 
Baker's  Cabin,  in  1774— Letter  tn  Cresap.  489 ;  Disdains  to 
treat  with  Dunmor«9— Bingrnphical  Sketch  of.  490:  Attnck 
Forts  Logan  and  Boone  in  1776,  493;  Chiefs,  Fidelity  o(,  hi 


AanricHi  Cmse,  49T;  Soutiiere,  RostOtty  to  WfaHM— !>»• 
caroras  attacked  by  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawfoas.  and  Yam* 
aaees,  under  Barnwell,  in  1715— Corees,  Hostility  toward 
Whites.  562;  Southern.  dUTerent  Tribes  of.  643;  Massacre 
Virginia  Rangera,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  1760, 646 ;  Present  Con- 
dltioa  of  Ifae  Cherokees,  648 ;  Catawbaa,  prevent  Condition  of, 
655;  Petition  of  Peter  Harris  (Chief),  656;  Tomo  Chichi. 
Chief  of  the  Yamaoraws,  Interview  with  Oglethorpe— His 
Speech.  721 ;  Creeks  encounter  Wayne,  under  OuristcrsigD, 
tn  1782.  740;  Treaty  with  Pickena,  tai  Georghi,  to  1782,  741: 
Depredations  of.  in  South  Carolina,  in  1696.  744. 

Ingersoll.  Stamp  Distributor  for  Connecticut,  burned  in  E0gy. 
at  Norwich,  in  1767.  31. 

Innis,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle,  at  Musgrove's  Mill,  tai  1780^ 
650. 

Inscription  on  Triimbull*s  Monument  36;  On  Dlghton  Rode, 
66 ;  Runic,  at  Orkney  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  67 ;  On  Stiver 
Tankard,  hi  old  Church  at  Fishkill,  124;  On  Orrenongh's 
Statue  of  Washington,  411;  On  Washington's  Tomb,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  417 ;  Below  Statue  of  Washington,  at  Rich- 
mond Capitol,  437 ;  On  Nelson  Tombs,  Yorktown.  508 ;  On 
JelTerson's  Tomb,  at  Montioello.  .^48 ;  On  Cenotafih  of  Mra. 
Draper,  near  Bristol.  England.  571 ;  On  Monumt^t  at  King's 
Mountain,  6:14;  On  De  Kalb's  Monument,  668;  On  Monument 
of  (jeneral  Nash.  675;  On  Monnment  of  General  Miirion,  884 ; 
On  Monument  of  Colonel  Maham,  707;  On  Stuyveaanfs 
Tomb,  784 ;  On  Pitt's  Statue  at  New  York,  790;  On  Putnam's 
Monument,  8U5. 

Institntkm.  National,  at  Washington,  Notice  oC  406. 

Insurrection,  Scotch  (R<>heIlion  of '45),  564 ;  In  Sooth  Carolina, 
among  eariy  Settlera,  745. 

Iredell.  Mra..  Author'a  Interview  with,  at  Croaswirks.  919. 

Iron  Works,  Stirlina,  manufiacturea  great  C^ain  for  the  Hud* 
soa  in  1778, 137;  In  North  Carolina.  643. 

Irvine,  General,  at  Battle  of  Germantown,  in  1777, 320;  Wound- 
ed and  taken  Prisoner  at  Whitemarsh,  321. 

Irving.  Washington,  Quotations  from,  185, 186, 191, 193— Resi- 
dence oC  193v 

Israel,  Israel,  and  Wifis,  Patriotiam  and  Heroism  of,  in  1777— 
Made  Prisoner  on  board  Roebuck  Frigate— Anecdote  of— 
His  Trial— Lifo  saved  becauae  he  was  m  Free-mason,  385. 

Jack,  Captain  James,  bears  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Continental  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775. 

Jackson,  Governor  James,  MograpMeal  Sketdi  of.  739. 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  lays  Comer-stone  of  Monument 
to  Washington's  Mother,  at  Fredericksburg,  in  1833— As- 
saulted by  Randolph -Anecdote  ot  497;  Notice  of  his  Moth- 
er, 616, 665 ;  HU  Family— Bhrth-plaee—EarlT  Patriotism.  «K.\ 

James  I^  King,  denounced  as  a  Liar  by  R<wer  Williams  in  1634, 
53 ;  Grants  Charter  to  Baltimore  in  1822. 395 :  Indienant  at 
Rolfe  for  marrying  Pocahontas,  454 ;  Issues  Qna  Wmrranto 
write  agahMt  London  Company  in  1824— Death  oC  4.58. 

James,  Major,  Property  of;  destroyed  by  Mob  at  New  York  in 
1765,  788. 

Jameson,  Colonel,  Haad-quartera  at  North  Cnstio  in  1980, 147 ; 
Strange  Conduct  of,  relative  to  Andri.  188. 

James  fiQ  ver.  Scenery  on,  at  Richmond,  433 ;  Change  of  Chan- 
nel, 446;  Orlgfo  of  Name,  492. 

Jamestown  Island,  Topography  of.  446. 

Jamestown,  Raias  ot  447;  Arrival  of  first  White  Woman  at, 
in  1608,  455;  Abandoned  in  1609-ReatDred  on  Arrival  of  De 
la  Ware.  456;  Industry  and  Sobrirtr  follows— Assumes  Char- 
acter of  Permanency- Arrival  of  Female  Emigrants— Caigo 
of  Sbives,  457;  Burned  by  Bacon  hi  1676^  461;  Its  «arly  As- 
sociatiooa,  462. 

Jarvia,  John  W.,  Notice  o^  107. 

Jasper,  Sergeant  WUliam,  killed  at  Spring  Hill  Redoubt  to 
1779,  738;  Notice  of,  742;  His  Bravery  at  Fort  Sullivaa  tai 
1776,756. 

Jasper's  Spring  described— Its  historical  AsaociaHona.  749. 

Jay.  John,  on  Committee  in  Congress  in  1775, 22;  Oppoaea  hav- 
ing Prayer  in  Continental  Congress,  268. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  Committee  of  Congreas  in  1775,  92; 
Drandits  Declaration  of  Independmice— Reasons  why  he 
was  chosen  to  write  it,  277 ;  Fae  timiU  of  Portion  of  in  bis 
Handwriting  281;  Library  o£  purchased  by  Congress  in 
1815.  405 ;  Removes  public  Stores  from  Richmond  and 
Westham  for  security  agataist  the  British,  434  :  Rejncta  Pro- 
posal of  Arnold,  435;  Savea  Public  Records  of  Richmond- 
Directs  Houdon,  of  Paria,  fo  make  Statue  of  Washington  for 
Virginia,  436;  Fae  $imU4  of  Marriage  Licenae  Bond  oC  442. 
443 ;  Proposes  Slave  Emancipation  Law  in  Vininia  Aaaem- 
bly— Employed  in  preparing  counter  Reaolutiona  and  Ad- 
dresses of  House  of  Burgesses.  484 ;  Preparea  Omstitution 
for  Virginia,  505;  Offers  Reward  for  Capture  of  Arnold  In 
1781,  540;  Declines  Re-election  as  Governor  of  VircinIn— 
Retires  to  Monticello.  547 :  His  Monogram  and  Seal— Tomb, 
548;  Attempted  Capture  of  his  Person— Escape  to  Carier'a. 
549:  Hoapitality  oC  to  captive  Troops  of  Bursoyne's  Army, 
at  Chariottesville— Letter  to  Patirick  Henry,  552. 

Jefferis'  Ford.  Notice  of.  374. 

Jenning«>.  >:dmund,  succeeds  Mott  as  Deputy  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1706,  471. 

JeskNkakc,  accompaniea  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bosof  in  1753, 
474. 
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MaTs  Idrad.  Motlev  of.  TVl 

JateMMk  I>r.  Jomph.  Nodoe  oi;  6KI. 

Mmoq,  Dr.  Smiuv),  Qaotalkin  from,  SBL 

JobMoo,  Natbmrittl,  Mooeeds  Moore  m  Goreraor  of  8o«th 

CvobiM  in  1700, 745. 
JohMtou,  GoTemor  George,  ComnriMioDer  lo  Amerlce,  io 

Ocnfoniiity  to  North't  condUatory  Bills,  in  1778.  349;  Hii 

IntrrTiew  vitfa  Mr*.  Fenaaon,  390;  AttooipCs  to  bribe  Oen* 

er^  Reed.  35L 
J«hB<tos.»itcceede  Borrlnston  ■•  Goreroor  of  North  CeroUn* 

10  1734.563. 
Joocake,  «t  Vennigo.  ia  1753,474. 
Jooe*.  Comet,  IdUed  at  Battle  of  Spenoer'a  Ordinary— Bwriod 

with  mflitarr  Honora,  465. 
Joeea,  lira.  Wbk.  Anecdote  oC  with  Tarleton,  64S. 
Jbmb.  Rerereod  Darid,  Addreaa  at  Erection  of  Paoli  Menu. 

meat— Hie  Addreaa  to  Soldiara  at  TIconderoga  in  1778— Bio- 

graiihiciil  Sketrta  oC  371. 
iooea.  Feler,  Foooder  of  Peterabarg.  Virginia.  549. 
loBooTiOe.  M.  De,  Idllcd  near  Fort  Neceaaity  in  1754.  47& 

iMkaalda.  early  Hlilorr  of-I«citioe  oC  495. 

Kaartlj.  Dr.  John.  Architect  of  Pennayivania  Btate  Hoaae,e7l. 

K^,  M^jor,  e«u  away  Bridfa  OTor  sftooy  Brook  in  1777,  SS&. 

Kennedy.  John  P.,  Notice  oL  «3S. 

Kcaaet  St^onre.  near  Brandy  wtaie.  Notice  oC  387. 

Kenton,  Sinon,  joina  Oolonrl  Ctarke,  in  Expedition  ataintt 
Western  Britiah  Forti.in  177B— Biographical  Sketch  oC  494; 
As  Battle  of  Bloe  Licka.  with  Qarfce.  hi  ITBfr^Oo  Expeditioa 
—      ilndhmTbwnaontheSeiotoiaI7d3;^L 


.  kWed  at  Battle  of  Hartem  Flakia  fai  1770, 


Keotncky.  enriy  Hiatory  of.  49i. 

Key  of  the  Bwtilo  at  Mount  Vernon.  41& 

Kidd.  Ca|rtaim  hiddeO'Treaanrea  oi,  ao«i|ht  alter  near  Duader' 
ber^  167.  180:  Hang  aa  a  Phratahi  ITOl.TBS. 

King.  Hanuh.  Mother  of  Arnold.  Notice  oC  37. 

King  of  Pmaaia,  Notiee  oC  331. 

King  of  Owcdgn  (aee  Qnatavoa  Adolpfaiis}. 

Cng  Philip,  royal  Seat  oC  at  Monnt  Hope— Extent  of  hia  Ter- 
rttory—hiaaer  of  Mhid  of  hi*  don,  90 ;  HIa  8on'a  JealouBy— 
Hi*  Alliaooe  with  New  England  Tribea  againat  Enrrpenaa— 
Treatitja  with  Wbitoa— CnrtaQnieot  of  hia  Donudna— Hia 
flUef  Captaina—  Mortgagee  Land  near  THunton,  91 :  Hia 
Men  wnjiei-tfid  of  Murder,  convicted  and  hanged --^Breaka 
Tre-tiea  and  kiwiksa  the  Fhune  of  War.  99;  Deeth  and  Oar- 
nave  by  hia  akulUng  Foea,  M;  Puraned,  captured  and  be- 
headed, by  Caftahi  Chareh— Hia  Head  add  for  thirty  8hil- 
Gnga  la  the  Engliah—Hia  Body  qnnrtered,  aecordiog  to  Law 
agahMtTraitoai»95, 

Kki^  Monatain.  Notiee  oC  a». 

Kmaey,  Mm  E.  a,  QnotatieB  fraiB,  917. 

Kip  Family,  Notice  oC  800. 

Kip.  Baven-od  Mr.  Notke  of;  114. 

DfaBaf,  Notiee  oC  809. 

Crkwood,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  finflford  hi  1781,  6ia 

Ka^pp.  Uaaai  Mognphkal  BketchoC  119. 

'  '  '     '    skor  Manxin^  Quotation  frDfn,804. 
CotaMCUUi  ~ 

818. 

KMS^Miaa  Lmt.  flotreaa  oC  at  New  Windaor.  115. 

Koox,  fieneral  Henrr,  reaoWea  to  attack  the  Britiah  at  Boaton 
hi  ITTtf— Briogi  Mnnitiona  of  War  from  Fart  aeofi9B,«; 

"     ioCalNewWindaor.fai17n,U4;Baporteon- 

aaii'de-Mae  arroaa  theHadaon.  164t  Ateroaa- 
h«  of  &e  Ddaware  with  WaaUaatna  in  171C  998;  At  Rattle 
ef  Oi  rwaliwn.  317 :  At  Siege  of  Yorktowa  in  1781— Viaita 
Be  GrMae  oif  Cape  Heary.  514 :  Biograpblcnl  Sketch  o£  836. 

Kaas.  Ueatenant.  at  Stormhif  of  Stony  Pohit  hi  1779, 181. 

KarphMoaen.  General,  at  Dobha'a  F^rry  in  1778, 196:  Paraooal 
lppaManrioC3PB;  At  Battle  of  Germantown.  317 ;  At  Bat- 
tle af  Monaaooth.  365:  In  SUrmiidi  with  Amaricana,  near 
Pencandar.  in  1777.  378;  Croaaea  the  Brandywine,  383;  In 
eeouaand  at  New  York  in  ITTC^  804;  Eaeampa  at  Maaaaro- 
aeelu  898 ;  Aaaaulta  Fort  Tryon.  896i 

Kaaemaako.  Maonoieat  oC  at  Weat  Point,  133,  137:  HU  Gar- 
den. 133:  Sneeeada  La  Radiere  m  Engineer  in  Hodaoo  Hich- 
laada.  hi  177a  138;  At  fihwe  of  Fort  Nhiety-aU  in  1781. 891. 

Kw^nrh,  Looia,  InfiemationiiT  Doctrine  ot  874. 

Kypa,  Rnhiff  de,  biogmpfaleal  Sketoh  ol  803. 

Lacy.  Colaoe],  ia  Soatfaem  Campaign  in  17801  63L 

Laohawaxaa  <Lechawaehaia).  Notice  oC  108. 

La  Fayatta,  Madaaae.  pawaenta  to  WaaUogton  amaianlc  Apron. 
- 1 1^  haneir437. 
e.  General,  at  Proviilence  in  1778,  57 ;  In  command 
1  InimHi.  in  ExppdWon  agahiat  Rhode  Inland, 
In  ITm  80:  Viaite  French  Fleet  off  Newport  hi  1778.83; 
Difpatchnd  to  Boaton,  83 :  R*>toni«  to  Rhode  Mand,  84 :  Pro- 
eeeda  to  Fmace  hi  1779— Hia  Zeal  and  Socceaa.  86 ;  Pur- 
dMaaa  larva  Qaaatitlaa  of  Maaitiona  of  War  on  hia  own  Ac- 
ccwMit  Pwaentid  with  8word  by  Coaipeaa  in  1779,  87.  394 ; 
BaaanMao  AaarricB  hi  ITSa  with  Tidinta  of  Aid  from  France. 
88 :  la  cowmaad  at  Ttippaa  in  1781.  M5:  DeeMnea  to  rerenl 
m  Arnntd  Namca  uf  9pie»,  147 :  Portrait  of,  in  Indepoodence 
lUI-Hie  V««t  ta  PhlhaMpWa  ia  1894,971 :  Oontrlhntoa  for 
his  Wife  to  l-adhM  of  Philadrlphia  for  Aroeriran  Soldiera.  ht 
ma  319;  Hia  Uberality^lndepandeot  Rermraa— Uk  flnt 


La  Fayette.  < 


Impnkea  fiirorahle  to  Americana— VWl  to  Knglani.  Si; 
Atiaiapla  ta  leave  Fraaea— Sketch  of  hia  Career— Hia  Bieaa- 
otr,  394 ;  Arriiral  in  Amerioa  in  1777— Hia  Tomb  and  Moan- 
ment  at  Pigpera,  ia  France.  398;  Application  to  Gongnaa— 
At  first  rejected  —  Volunteers  to  aenre  hi  Continental  Army 
wkhoot  Pav— Aoeepced— Hia  laterriew  with  WaahUuton— 
Sueceeda  General  Adam  Stephen  in  command— At  ValleT 
Forse  ia  1778,  397 ;  In  command,  for  tirat  lime,  of  AaMri- 
can  Troops,  at  Barren  Hill,  In  1778— Snoceasfhl  Maneuver  in 
eacaping  at  Mataon's  Ford.  338 ;  Retreata  tu  Valley  Forg*— 
Skirmish  with  British.  399 :  Toast  oC  at  York.  Pennsylvania, 
hi  1778— Waiting  at  AlbaOT  for  Reeniita.330;  With  Waah- 
ington  in  Pursuit  of  the  Britiah  through  New  Jeraey— Joined 
by  General  Lee  at  Enghalitown,  354 ;  Arrirea  at  Monmomh 
Battle-groond,  356;  Poplexed  br  L.ee,  357;  Head-qnartera, 
near  Brandywine,  ia  1777, 378 ;  wounded  at  Battle  of  liran- 
dywioe  in  1777— Conveyed  to  Bethlehem  to  recrait  389; 
Spot  where  wounded.  386;  Viaited  by  PnhMki.  391 ;  At  BaU 
in  Baltlmora  to  1776— Hia  Sympathy  for  American  Soldiera, 
393;  Boat  oC  hi  CvpiuA  at  Richmond,  436:  Sent  by  Waah- 
kMtOB  to  VirdnU  to  capture  Arnold.  436, 540 :  Encampment 
of;  at  Green  Spring  Phmtation.  fai  1781,  446;  At  Battle  near 
Jameatown  laland,  466 ;  Near  Yorktown  hi  1781.  510;  Pre- 
venta  Comwallia*a  Eaeape  to  Carolina.  511;  At  Siege  of 
Yorktown  to  1781, 514. 517. 518^  596:  Falaa  All^tioa  aaainst, 
refuted,  519 ;  Attempta  to  take  Peterabarg— Aocnaation  of 
Inhnmanity- Refuted,  546;  Acta  to  Concert  with  Way&e 
ai^inir  ComwalMa,  548. 

L^e  Drammond,  Diamal  Swamp,  Notice  o£  539. 

Lamb,  Colonel  John,  Notice  oC  148 ;  At  Stoge  of  Yorktown  to 

.  178U515;  Biographieal  Sketch  of;  79L 

Lameth,  General  Cnariaa,  Count  da,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  to 
1781,  510. 

Laaoaater,  PonnmrlvaniA.  Cooaress  holds  Session  at  in  1777, 315. 

Laada,  Granta  u£  extending  ^m  Attoutic  to  Pacific.  569. 

Landa,  Soothern,  Mode  of  Clearing,  636. 

Lane,  Ralph,  appainted  Governor  of  Virgtato  by  Riddgh  to 

Langatoa,  Miaa  Dicey,  Patriotiam  o(  653. 

Larvey.  Jamea.  Coxswain  to  Boat  hearing  AnM>ld  to  the  Vol- 
tnra— Aneodote  oC  150. 

La  Radiere.  French  Encineer,  oppoaea  Kreotioa  of  Fortifica- 
tionaatWeatPomt  136. 

Lanasoy,  French  Engtoeer  at  Weat  Potot  to  1778. 138. 

Laarance.  John.  Jud|p)  Advocate  to  Caae  of  Aadrd— Biograph- 
hsal  Sketch  ot  147. 

Laarena,  Cokmel  Henry,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  to  1781«  518 : 
In  Expedition  ogainat  Cheroknea  in  1760;  64& 

Laarena.  John,  biojmipUcal  Sketch  ot  778. 

Laaxna.  Duke  De.  Encampment  at  Lebanon  to  )780. 39. 34 ;  Bi- 
ographical Sketch  oi;  34 :  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  to  1781,  514. 

Lawson.  General,  jaias  Greene  at  Tronhkaoaae  Creek  In  1781. 
606 ;  In  Battle  of  Guilford,  808. 

Laxaratto,  British.  Ratoa  of;  at  Charieaton.  758. 

Learned,  Cotonel,  at  Bombardment  of  Boaton  in  177&  13, 

Lebanon,  Noth»  oC  33 ;  Settlement  of;  to  1698.  34 ;  loddenta 
of  Revolution  at.  34,35. 

Ledyaid,  Colonel  William,  commanda  Fort  Oriswold  to  1781 
— Conflict  with  British— Snrrendrra— Brutally  murdered,  44. 

Ledyard,  Fanny,  mitigates  SafTeringa  of  Amerieau  Priaonen  at 
Fort  GriawoM.  45. 

Lee,  General  Charlea^  arreetaToriea  of  Rhode  Mand  In  1775.79; 
Captured  by  British  at  Haaking  Ridge  to  1776— Ext- hanaed  lor 
General  Preaoott.  to  1778, 77,  3SB:  Opinion  of  Wayne's  Aa- 
anah  on  Stony  Point  181 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  9:23;  Mrs. 
Warran'a  Opinion  of  him.  £14 :  Grave  of.  940 :  Incident  ef  hia 
taktog  Oath  of  Alledance  to  the  United  Stataa  before  k^aring 
Valpy  Forge.  39(1:  Opposea  Waabington  in  hamsahig  Britiah 
oa  theh-  March  tbronah  N^w  Jersey,  :{S3 ;  Jokis  La  Fayette  at 
KngKshtown— PtoctNlin  Dilemma  betwiwn  Waabin^ton  and 
La  Fayette,  354 ;  Pmoeeda  t<»  Monmouth  Battle.  .356;  Chccka 
the  Movements  of  GenmU  Wayne— Strange  Conduct  toward 
La  Fayette.  357;  Ub  Ord«>ra  misnndersrood— Orders  a  gen- 
eral Retreat,  358 :  MeeU  Waalitogtoo— Harsh  Words  *>nsue, 
3St»:  Hia  Conduct  toward  the  Commander-in  chief— Hia  Ar- 
rest—Cuurt-martiMl~if«enteooe  approved  by  Congrraa,  380; 
Hia  gallant  Conduct.  369 :  Adviaea  Seizure  of  Governor  Eden 
and  his  Pnpera.  in  1776,  401 :  In  Expedition  agatost  St 
Aneuotine.  797;  Arrives  at  Charieaton  to  1776.  753. 

Lee.  Major  Henry,  approvea  of  Wai*hington's  Plan  to  abduct 
Arnold,  906 :  Rt<«*ommenda  St-rgeant  Churope  Ibr  its  Execu- 
tion, 907 :  Narrow  Eacann  from  British,  at  Valley  Koree.  In 
1777.  339:  Engased  in  Southern  Cttrnpaigna— Biosraphical 
Sketfh  of;  501 ;  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  puraUit  of  Tarleton. 
500.  SOI:  Styled  ^Lesion  Harrv,"  509;  Joins  Gretne  at 
Guilford  Court  house,  nOI ;  to  .Skirmiabea  near  the  Dnn,  603; 
Passage  nf  the  Stream.  604 ;  Rejoins  Greene,  and  cnwiM^  the 
Hiiw— .Skirmish  with  Tarieton,  605:  At  Bnlde  uf  Guilford,  in 
1781,609;  Reli«to«  amii»tog  Circumstance  of  Wolve*.  677;  At 
Battle ofHohkirt^'s  II m  in  1781.6M);  Purscitof  Rawdon.68I; 
At  Siem  of  Fort  Moite.  685 :  Captorea  Fort  Granliy,  689 :  Cap- 
tarea  Fort  Galphin— At  Siegn  of  Nhie^  rix.  6RI :  At  Rutaw 
Ppringa,  699;  Capturea  Fort  WatKM,  706;  At  Siege  of  Anmis- 
ta.  718:  Jcdna  Marion.  771 ;  At  QuhnlT's  Creek  Bridge.  773; 
Attack  on  Fort  at  Pauloa'a  Hook,  898;  Medal  awarded  by 
Congreaa,  839. 
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Lm.  MtSm  Notice  oC  6GS. 

Lee,  Hichiird  Honry,  tupportt  Patrick  Heory  io  Houm  of  Bur- 
geMea  ot  Virginift,  in  1775,  503. 

Len,  l*homiit,  octiDg  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1749,  473. 

Loe,  WiUiHin,  Notice  of,  446. 

Leech,  Colonel  Joiepb,  in  Expedition  againat  Regulatora  in 
1781.575.  r  r  o  --0 

Legend.  Indian,  of  Lake  Maahapaug,  27 ;  Of  headleaa  Honeman, 
at  Sloeuy  Hollow,  191. 

Leiakr.  jMoob,  biographical  Sketch  of— Uia  Peraecution  and 
Death,  785. 

Lealic,  Captnin  William,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk, 
in  1775— Mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  in  1777,  535. 

Lealio,  (iencml,  in  Expedition  to  Porumouth.  Virginia,  in  1780 
— UotrvHta  to  Carolina,  to  join  ComwalUa,  539;  In  Battle 
of  Guilford.  609;  In  command  at  Charleston  in  1783,  776. 

Lealie.  Mr..  Notice  of;  639. 

Letlora  uf  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed  in  1776,  9 :  Of  Britiah 
Otiiter  (177U;,  14 ;  Of  llianks  from  Congmsa  to  Waahinston 
(1776;,  accompanying  Medal,  16;  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  Mrs. 
WHrrea.  S5:  General  William  Phillips  to  General  Ueath- 
Licutennnt  Kinsston  to  General  Hnath  (1778).  26;  Hannah 
Arnold  to  her  Oun  Benedict,  37 ;  Washington  to  President 
of  Congress,  38;  General  Williams  to  Mr.  Coit  (1776),  40; 
Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  Dispatch  (1781),  45;  To 
Mr.  William  Tripp,  in  Loaf  of  Bread  from  his  Wife,  75;  La 
Favette  to  Washington  (1778).  84 ;  Washington  to  (jeneral 
Nelson  (1778).  85 ;  secret  Mode  of  receivins,  at  Rhode  Island, 
86;  Colonel  Nicola  to  Washinoton  (1782),  104 ;  Washington  to 
Coloael  Nicola  (1782).  105;  Washington  to  Hnmilfion  (178:)). 
108:  Washington  on  Dancing  (1799).  115;  Washingtoo  to 
Oenrral  Greene  <1782>.  119;  Washington  to  Rocbambeau 
(1784),  127;  Colonel  dcott  to  Author  (1850).  197:  Putnam  to 
WashliiAtDn  (1778),  137:  Letters  of  Governor  Clinton  and 
prtnetpid  American  Officera  to  Washington.  138;  Arnold 
("GustHVus")  to  Andni  0*John  Anderson')  (1780)~Andr« 
to  Arnold,  146,  147;  Bir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George 
Germain.  147;  Andrd  to  Colonel  Sbeldan.  147;  Arnold  to 
WiishtngtoiH  1481 160,  aoi ;  Robbiaon  to  CSenerals  Putnam  and 
Arnold —  Amokl  to  AndrA.  149;  Arnold -to  Robinson.  IQQ. 
151-;  LiMteoant  Sutherland  to  Arnold,  150;  Joshua  H.  Smith 
to  his  Brother  (178U),  156;  Colonel  Jmneaon  to  Arnold,  158. 
189;  Anwki  to  his  Wife,  161;  General  Putnam  to  Sir  Henry 
CMuton,  172:  Washington  to  Schuyler.  172,  212;  General 
M'DougaU  (l777)^Try«i  Io  General  Parsons.  173;  Andrd 
(1779),  containing  Terms  of  Surrender  offered  to  (3nrris<m 
or  Fert  Fayette.  175;  Wayne  to  Washington  (1779).  179 ;  Lee 
to  Wiiyne— Rush  to  Wayne.  181 ;  Arnold  to  Jameson,  189 ; 
Andrd  to  Washington.  189.  202;  Ebenetvr  Baldwin  to  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  CoUege  (1832).  2U3 ;  CAampe  to  Lee.  908. 9U9 ; 
L*4tters  from  Washington,  at  Uead^quarlorsi  Bergen  Connty, 
214;  GenerMl  Lee  to  General  Reed— Lee  to  Washiniton— 
Reed  to  Lee.  222;  (General  t.ee  to  General  Gates  (177K),  223; 
Washington  to  Governor  l>timball  (1776)— .General  Greene 
to  Governor  Coofce^  Colonel  Reed  to  Washington— Wash- 
ington to  President  of  Congress  (177A),  S2St  Wasbinnton  to 
Robert  Morris— Robert  Morris  to  Washington  (17m  833; 
Wattiinvtdn  to  Ladfes  of  Trenton  (1789)— Mrs.  Franklin  to 

•  Ua#bMHt  (ft65>,  258 1  John  Dickenson's  *•  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
syl«aitia  Farmei^'— CIrenlar  Letter  of  Massnchnsetts,  259; 
Jdhn  Potts,  to  Joseph  GaMoway  (1778),  263;  John  Adams  to 
his  Wife  (1774),  ««:  Circul-r  Letter  uf  Dnrtmooth  to  royal 
Governors  In  America.  ^09;  Waahincton  to  Cwptain  Macken- 
zie (1774).  274 ;  Jellerson  to  Richanf  Henry  Lee  (1776).  277; 
Hamilton  to  Pltfnam  (1777).  2M7 1  Wanhington  to  Congroas 
To  Governor  Livingston  (1777),  .102 ;  Major  Andrd  to  a  Friend, 
describing  the  Nischianza  (177t*).  303:  Mrs.  Bacbe  to  Dr. 
Franklin  (1777).  310;  La  Ffl^ette  to  Mrs.  Reed— M.  Dc 
Marbois  to  Mrs.  Reed  (1780)  312;  Robert  Morris  to  a  Friend, 
313 ;  f9alN«*an  to  Mesheek  Weare— John  Eager  Howard  to 
Timothy  Pickering— Washington  to  President  of  Congress. 

318.  :^22,  3.18— To  his  Brother  (1777).  318;  General  A  skew's 
Servant  to  Mrs.  Agnew— (Jeneral  Agnew  to  Mra.  Agnew,  &c, 

319.  375 ;  Dr.  Frunklin  to  La  Fayetti^— La  Fayette  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  324;  Mrs.  Washington  to  Merry  Warren.  332; 
Washington  to  Governor  Clinton  -  General  Vamum  to  Gen- 
eral Greene,  335 ;  Letters  of  Washington  forged  in  1776,  .336 ; 
General  Hamilton  to  (kivernor  (Linton  (1778),  337;  Anon* 
ym«ms  Letters  of  Correspondence  between  Wnsblngton, 
Gates,  and  Conway  (1777),  338 ;  Board  of  War  to  La  Fayette 
(1778)  -  La  Fayette  to  Washington.  339 ;  Conway  to  Congress 
— I^etters  of  Gates— Miffltn—Dr.  (Gordon  to  Gates— Conway 
to  Washington.  340;  Beaumarchais  to  Baron  Steuben.  341 ; 
(Seorge  III.  to  Lord  North.  :149 ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Wash- 
bigton— Washington  to  Governor  Livingston.  349 ;  Reverend 
Mr.  Duch6  to  Washlnglon.  351 ;  Washington  to  La  Fayette, 
354:  Lee  to  Washington— Washington  to  Lee,  360;  Howe 
to  Washington  (1777),  385;  Intercepted,  of  Governor  Rob- 
ert l-Ulen— (Seneral  Lee  to  Mr.  Jenifer  (1774).  401 ;  Wash- 
incton  to  Dr.  Cochran  (1779),  407;  Of  Franklhi  to  White- 
field,  408;  Of  Introduction  to  Augunine  Waahington,  415; 
La  Fay«>tte  to  Washington  (1789),  415;  Thomas  Pahie  to 
Washington.  416;  Mrs.  Washington's  Gmnd-danghter  to 
Mr.  Bfiarka.  480;  Mr.  Custis  to  the  Author,  494;  Washtaffton 
eeosuring  his  Nephew  for  snpplyimr  Britidi  with  Provisions, 
435;  Of  a  British  Spy,  by  WiUiam  Wirt,  447;  Washington's 


intercepted  by  Clinton,  465 ;  Dinwiddie  to  M.  De  St  Pierre 
in  1753,  borne  by  Washington,  4rJ,  474 ;  Logan  to  Colonel 
Cresap,  489 ;  Chevalier  De  Cambray  to  Captain  Sommerville. 
500 ;  Dunmorv's,  from  Fuvt^  Man-of-war,  to  Viruinia  House 
of  Burgesses  in  177.*},  504 ;  George  III.,  in  reply  to  Lord 
(jeorge  Cscnnain.  on  Intelligence  oi  Surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown,  528 ;  Jefferson  to  Muhlenberg.  540 ;  Washington 
to  General  Heath.  550 ;  Jefferson  to  Governor  Patrick  Henry, 
552;  Georco  HI.  to  Lord  North.  553;  Bancroft  to  David  L. 
Swain.  578;  Intercepted,  of  Governor  Martin  to  General 
Gage,  580;  Governor  Martin  to  Rosset,  581;  Governor 
Caswell  to  his  Son.  585;  General  Greene  to  Luzerne  and 
La  Fayette,  680;  General  Ashe  to  Governor  Caswell,  713; 
Cornwallis  to  British  OutposU  in  South  Carolina.  715 ;  Wright 
to  Gage,  intercepted,  725;  Conciliatoiy.  from  Governor 
Wright  to  Georgia  Assembly  in  1776.  72J ;  From  Howe  to 
Washington,  802;  Of  Washinffton,  813:  Circular,  to  Govern- 
ors of  States,  on  Subject  of  disbanding  the  Army,  in  1783, 
837. 

Lewis.  (General  Morgan,  succeeds  Colonel  Ogden  as  President 
of  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1^  129. 

Lewis,  Anna  Estelle,  Quotation  from,  183. 

Lewis^  General  Andrew,  on  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne.  476; 
On  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774,  487 ;  Sent  to  dislodge 
Dunmora  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1775— Biographical  Sketch 
of,  537. 

Lewia,  Colonel  Charles,  killed  on  Expedition  to  the  Sciota  in 
1774,  488. 

Lewia,  Colonel  Fielding,  biographical  Sketch  oS,  427. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth.  Notice  of,  427. 

Libel,  Home  Tooke's,  on  British  Troops,  17. 

Lil)erty.  Daughters  of.  hold  Meeting  under  Sycamores,  at  Ro- 

Sr  Williams'  Spring,  in  1769.  resolving  not  to  drink  Tea  he- 
re Duties  should  be  taken  off.  ^ 
Liberty.  Sons  of,  at  Norwich.  31,  32:  In  Maryland  in  1776, 400; 
In  North  Carolina  in  1766.  509;  In  (Teoritia  in  1774.  724 ;  In 
South  Carolina  in  1765,  748 ;   In  New  York  in  17(i5— Hokl 

eublic  Meeting  at  Richard  Howard's,  787 ;  Erect  Liberty  Pole 
I  1776,  790;  Hold  Meetings  at  Hampden  Ball,  791 ;  Seize 

Anns,  794. 
Liberty,  Sloop,  destroyed  at  Newport  to  1765,  71. 
Liberty  Hall  Academy  (Queen's  Museum),  Charlotte,  North 

Carolina.  Notice  oi;  509. 
Liberty  Tree  at  Boston,  destruction  oC  15;  At  Norwich,  Kotice 

of;  31 ;  At  Charleston,  Notice  of,  748. 
Library.  Prince's,  used  for  Fuel  by  the  British,  15. 
Lietch,  Major.  kUled  at  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains  in  1776.  818. 
LUb  Guard,  WaahinatOD'a.  Names  and  Rank  ot;  120^  121. 
Lillington,  General  John  Alexander,  in  Battle  at  Moore's  Creek 

Bridge  in  1776--Biographical  Sketch  of.  585. 
JJlliii|toa.  Mias  Margaret  Hn  Notice  of  .)85.  *X 

Lineoln.  General  Benjtfnia.  Plan  of  driving  British  from  Boa- 
I  ton  Harbor  in  1776— lU  Execution,  15 ;  At  Sie^e  of  York- 
[    town  in  1781, 517;  Calumniated  on  Surrender  ot  Cburleston 

— ^ade  Prisoner  bv  Clinton  in  1780. 667 ;  Biograpbical  Sketch 
'    oC  733;  At  Battle  of  Port  Royal  Island  In  1779. 759;  Ac  Battle 

of  Stono  Ferrr,  761 ;  At  lung's  Bridge  in  I7ai.  832. 
Lindaey,  Captain,  sails  from  Newport  in  Pitcket  Hannah,  in 

1772— Chased  into  Providence  by  British  Schooner  Gaspee,'' 

61. 
Livingston.  Colooel  Henry,  handa  Letter  to  Arnold  rehitlve  to 

Violation  of  Flag  of  Tmce,  150 ;  Conceives  Plan  for  destroy- 
ing Vulture— In  command  at  Stony  Point  at  I'ime  of  Ar- 

noid'a  i>eaaon— Bingrapbical  Sketch  ot;  192. 
Livingston,  Colonel  Henry  Bh  at  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  in  1778, 

83. 
Livingston,  WtlUam,  writes  Meooorial  to  Anwriceii  Colonies  In 

1774,809. 
Livingston,  Hon.  Robert  R.,  Secretary  of  Foreign  AlTairs  in 

Livingston.  PhiHp.  Sisner  of  Declaration  of  Independence- 
Grave  oC  at  York.  Pennsylvania,  339. 

Lloyd's  Neck,  Operations  at,  in  1780, 833. 

Locutft  Hill,  near  Yonkera,  Encampment  of  American  Troops 
on,  in  1781,  832. 

Locke.  Colonel  Francis,  kilknl  in  Skirmish  at  Charlotte  in  1780, 
626. 

Locke,  John,  biograpbieal  Sketch  oC  560. 

Logan.  James,  Secretary  to  Penn — Cayuga  (HiieC  biograpbirai 
Sketch  of— Extracts  from  his  Speech,  313 ;  Monh-r  of  his 
Family  at  Baker's  Cabin,  in  1774— Letter  to  Captain  Creaap. 
489 :  Disdains  to  treat  with  Dnnmore— Notke  of;  49a 

Logan,  Colonel  Benjamin,  erecu  Fort  Logan,  Kentucky,  in 
1776, 493, 

London  Company,  Formation  of,  in  160ft— Namea  of  ito  Mem- 
bers, 451 ;  Granted  a  new  Charter  in  1612,  457 ;  Diaaolutioo 
of,  in  1694,  458. 

Longfellow.  Quotation  from,  184.  39S. 

Long  Island.  Evacuation  of.  by  Americans  in  1776;  613. 

Los^rg,  in  Battle  on  Quaker  HUl  hi  1778,  83. 

Loudon,  I.ord,  appointed  to  chief  command  of  Troops  in  Amer^ 
ica  in  1757— Succeeds  Dunmore  aa  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1758,  479. 

Louis  XVI.  furnishes  United  States  with  material  Aid,  509. 

Louisville.  Kentucky,  enriy  History  oC  495. 

Love,  William  a.  NoUce  of;  683. 
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LoTcQ,  Grneral,  od  Ezpedlllon  Sfiiimt  Penobaeot  In  1779,96. 

IMSmnoo,  Coloiicl  at  Tarnrtown  in  1777,  IfiS. 

Ladwell.  rhittp.  Notice  oC  446.  561. 

Last  Oeone.  QaoCatkni  from.  27. 

Lnenw.  iC  D<>,  IntHrriew  with  Arnold,  144. 

LTOch,  Anne  C^  Quotation  from,  183. 

Lynch.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  In  1761,  609. 

Machin,  Captain  IVMnafl,  conatrncta  Cberaux-de-frlae  acroaa 
HixUon  Rirer  in  1778,  114 :  Sapcrintenda  atretcUng  great 
Chidn  acroaa  the  Hndaon,  137. 

Knckay.  Cutain.  in  Expedition  to  Port  Doqneaoe  in  1754, 476. 

MacKeOar,  llioaiaa.  Qnotation  frono,  169.  331. 

MadiMMi,  Preakleot  Jamea,  in  Cooatitotiooal  Conrtntion  at 
Bichmood  in  1788.  438. 

Magaw.  Colonel,  nefnaea  to  aorrender  Fort  WaaUngton  to  Bri^ 
A  m  1776.  ^5. 

Maham.  Cokuhd  Hesekiah.  bh^fraphleal  Sketch  oC  707. 

Maleotm,  Donald,  in  Expedition  againat  Regulatora  in  1771,576. 

Mantaman  laland.  Notice  of— SlgnUlGation  of  ita  Name— Viaited 
by  Verraxanl  782. 

g.  Diah,  Grave  oC  39. 

.  Indian  ChleC  baptized  by  command  of  Raleigh — In- 
d  by  White  with  Tllle  of  "  Lord  of  Roanoke'^-Firat 
Amerlcaa  Peer.  4.^0. 

MaaofiKtnrea,  Colonial,  Reatrictiona  upon,  in  1731,  563;  In 
Norcfa  Cnrol'ma.  Premiuna  otfered  for.  In  1775,  989 ;  Cotton, 
la  North  Carolina.  594 ;  Iron,  in  North  Carolina,  643 ;  Co^ 
(DO,  in  Sooth  Carolhia.  637. 

Maitoia.  M.  De.  Secretary  of  French  Legation — Aeeonnt  of  Ar- 
nold and  Luzerne.  144 :  Extract  of  Letter  to  Mra.  Reed,  313. 

Ilar«ebnuae6i-,  Corpa  of.  deHned.  466. 

Maria.  Qnem  UenrMftta.  Maryland  named  after,  305. 

Narioo,  General  Frandv,  biogra|ihlCHl  Sketch  of,  683 ;  In  Ex- 
padWon  agninat  Chrrtikeea  in  1760, 646 ;  Styled  the '« Swamp 
Pox."  651,  77V :  At  Battle  of  Hobkirk'a  HUl  in  1780.  680:  At 
Chartoaion  in  1775— Formation  of  hia  Brigade— An  Accident 
—Dm  firat  Exp^^ition  agah^t  Toriea,  769:  Hia  varlooa  Ex- 
plotta  in  Stfodi  Carolina,  77U-774 ;  Deatrootfon  of  hia  Camp, 
773;  OprTMtiona  near  Charleaton,  773;  Relievea  Colon«) 
Hnnfeo  at  Parter'a  Ferry— A  Legialator— Again  in  the  Fteld, 

HarUMm.  WUbiim.  Notice  of  953. 

Wiirriau  ■.  comnmmivled  in  Nordi  Carolina  without  Lioeoae, 
fai  17^.  571  ;  Quaker,  in  North  Carolina.  613.  614. 

Martial  Law  deelared  at  CbarleaCon  in  178&  745. 

Mar«b»ll  Clilef  Jnatkre.  Portrait  of.  in  Capitol  at  Richmond.  436. 

Har«h^.  Ifa^  Tbomaa,  at  Balde  of  Gnat  Bridge,  near  Nor- 
folk, in  177S.S35. 

Marth«'«  Vioeyani,  plundered  by  General  Grer  b  1778,  64. 

Martin.  Jofiab,  aucceeda  IVyon  aa  Goremor  of  North  Carolina 
Id  ITTLSTg;  la— fa  Prodamatioa  diaapprorlng  of  OMrict 
Meflttaga  in  1774. 579;  Seeka  Aid  from  Regulatora  in  1775— 
Pleea  to  Fort  Johnaon  for  personal  SaAsty— laauea  menaefng 
Prockaaatim^  560 :  Endeavor*  to  win  Uichlander*  to  Cauae 
of  ihp  KiBg.  58(1,  563;  Sappoa^d  to  be  acMaaory  in  inducing 
Sterea  to  riite  againat  their  MnaCera— Letter  to  De  Uoaaet, 
ai ;  Blogr«ph««H]  Sketch  oi;  588. 

Martin.  Jntibge.  Nofiee  of.  6U 

Maryland,  calkxl  upon  by  Congreaa  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War 
hi  1780.  87:  CooatltttUoa  o£  adopted  in  1776,  S89;  Forbida 
her  Delegntoa  ToUng  for  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776, «76:  Kailr  History  of->Origtai  of  Name,  395;  Charac- 
ter of  ita  firat  Charter-Toleratino,  ita  ohief  Glory.  396 ;  Ita 
ftrst  SeHlera  to  1633— The  Asylum  for  prraeculed  Eogliafa 
Paritana,  387;  Firat  lecialatiTe  Asaembly  convened  in  1S)5, 
an-.  Repreaeotetlve  Goremment  eatabttshed  in  1639- In- 
votred  in  Civil  War  under  Clay  borne  in  1644— ReUgiOQS  An- 
imoiity  totweca  Protestanu  and  Roman  CathoUca  in  1649— 
Toleratkjo  of  the  latter— Civil  War  in.  in  1655. 398 ;  Govem- 
ora  (<  nodcrd,  399;  Empowen  ita  Delegatea  in  Congreaa  to 
vole  for  Decbinitioo  of  Independence— Adopta  SUto  Coosti- 
tMioo  in  1776.  402. 

Mmhapaaf.  or  AlexaDd«*r'a  Lake,  Lcmd  of  ita  Orlsin.  97. 

Mmio.  Captain.  Expedition  againat  Pequoda  in  1637, 47 ;  Hia 
Mamtfve.48. 

,  Captain,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  49& 
.  George,  drawa  up  Dedaratiun  of  Rights  and  Plan  of 
uovcnoMVt  in  177&  505. 

Mmoo.  Mrs.  Eunice.  Notice  oC  34. 

Mmtu  liaarfts  Militia  organized  anew  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
greaa io  1776,  10:  Asaembly  aanctiooa  General  Lincoln's 
Plaa  of  driving  the  British  fritm  Boston  Harbor,  15;  Ingra^ 
iMde  to  Roger  Williama.  55;  Mihtia  join  Kxpeditioa  againat 
Rhode  MmkL  mider  Hancock,  in  1778.  80;  Called  upon  by 
PMaiirss  for  Fonds  to  carry  on  War  in  1780.  87 ;  Suffering 
of  her  Cofoniata  dnrlns  King  Philip's  War  to  1676.  95;  In- 
structs Congreaa  on  Subject  of  Independence  in  1776, 975; 
GoMtftalfcMi  at  adopted  in  1779. 289;  Invites  other  Coloniea 
to  meet  her  in  a  deoeral  Congreaa,  fai  1765,  at  New  York, 
413:  The  first  to  atiRgnat  Commitieea  of  Correapondeoee 
■l^i^in  itB  own  Domun,  485. 

Masawn.  Boaton.  19;  At  Hancock's  House  in  1778,  345;  Farr 
FaayiT.  by  Pine  Robbers,  368:  Near  PaoU  in  1777.  369.  370; 
todian  at  JameatoWD  in  1039— Number  killed.  458:  Of  Lo* 
^»  Paaaflj  nt  Bdcer**  Cabin  In  1774,  489 :  Of  Family  of 


Daniel  Boone,  491 ;  Whites,  by  Indiana,  on  the  Roanoke  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  in  1711.  569;  Of  Virginia  Rangers  by  Cher- 
okeea.  oa  the  Tennessee,  in  1760^  646 ;  Of  Buford's  Regi- 
ment, near  the  Waxhaw,  in  1780,  664. 

Massasoit,  Domaios  of- Solemn  League  of  Friendship  with 
Whttaa— His  Hon  Alfxander,  90. 

Mather,  Cotton.  Quotation  from— No  Credence  due  his  Book, 
93.94. 

Matlhewa,  General,  returns  to  New  York  from  marauding  Ex- 
pedition to  Virginia  io  1779,  912;  Devaatatea  Sullblk  in  1779 
—Proceeds  wiUi  Admiral  Collier  to  Stony  Point,  538. 

Matthews,  Major  lliomas,  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777, 
317 :  Abandona  Fort  Nelson  and  fleea  to  Diamal  Swamp  in 
1779.538. 

Matthewa,  Samuel,  dected  Governor  by  Virgioiana  in  1656, 
460. 

Mattocka,  Captatai  John,  killed  in  Battle  of  fUng'a  Mountafai  in 
178a  634. 

Mauney,  Dr.  John,  dreaaea  Wound  of  Dnddington  on  board 
Gaspee,  62. 

Mawhood,  Colonel  Charles,  Expedition  against  military  Posts 
in  New  Jersey  In  1778. 344. 

Maxwell.  General  William,  at  Battle  of  Monmovth— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  356. 

Maxwell,  Major,  at  Fort  Granby.  668. 

Mayer,  Bflmtz,  DIacourae  ot  Ms». 

M'Aden,  Reverend  Hugh.  Notice  ot;  591. 

M'Ance,  Mr,  Notice  oC  708. 

M'Arthur,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Cowpeoa  in  1781.  640. 

M'Cabe,  John  C.  Quotation  from,  549. 

M'Call,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  640. 

M*Canle,  Reverend  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Cowan'a  Ford  in  1781, 
599. 

M*Chigfarey,  Colonel,  captured  at  Fort  CUnton  in  1777, 167. 

M*Clenahan,  Colonel  at  Battle  at  Gwyna  Uland  in  1776,  538. 

M'Clure.  Captain  John,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  663. 

M*Crackeo,  Captain,  mortally  wounded  in  Expedition  against 
Indhin  Towns  on  the  Scioto  In  1789,  501. 

M^nUoeh.  Mi^or.  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  499. 

M'Donald,  Allan.  Notice  oF,  584. 

M'Dooald,  Flora,  savi>a  Life  of  Chariea  Edward,  583  (  Roaoan- 
tic  Adventure  of,  584. 

McDonald.  General  Donald,  Patrtotiam  oC  565:  Appointed  by 
Narthi  to  distribute  Proclamatiuna  ot,  in  1776,  583;  -Made 
Prisoner  at  Battle  of  Moore's  Cn»ek  Bridge,  588. 

M'DouinUl,  General  Alexander,  soureeds  General  Heath  in 
command  at  Peekskill  in  1777— Riogmpbical  SkebhoC;  179; 
At  Invasion  of  Peekskill,  173;  Imprisoued  at  New  York  in 
1769.  799;  In  Bnttie  of  White  Plnhis  in  177&899. 

McDowell.  Colooek  at  BiiiUh  of  King's  Mountain  In  1780.  631; 
At  Rattle  of  Cowpena  in  1781.  637. 

McDowell,  Mra.  Ellen.  Patrtotiam  of;  631. 

M'ElwMa.  WillUm.  NoOoe  of,  635. 

M>Ev«ra.  Mr..  Notice  of.  114. 

M^Fingall,  TmoBboirs,  Quotation  from,  174,  351,  364. 

M-Gi'hre,  John  C  Notice  oi,  691. 

M*Intoah,  General  t<arhlin,  sent  against  Indian  Towna  in  the 
Ohio  Country,  in  1778,  499;  Ereota  Fort  MJntoah  and  Fort 
Laurens  on  Beaver  Cre«k.  500 ;  Duel  with  Gwinnett— Bio- 
eraphioal  Sketoh  of.  798;  At  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779, 735. 

MKean.  'Iliorona.  Preaidcnt  of  Continootai  Coograss  at  Phila- 
delphia  in  1781. 597. 

M*Kinkfy,  Governor,  attempt  to  aeize,  by  British  after  Battle 
of  Brandy  wine.  385. 

M*Lan<v  Captain,  at  Encampment  on  Barren  HilU  voder  La 
Fayette,  in  1778,  3J8. 

M'Lane,  Colonel  Allen.  Stratagem  oC  to  break  up  Misohiansa 
F«to  in  Philadelphia,  in  1778.  31 L 

M'Lellan,  Jun.,  Quotation  from.  656. 

M'Leod,  Captain,  in  marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia,  under 
ComwaUia.  in  178K  549;  In  Rattle  at  Moore'a  Creek  Bridge 
in  1776,  588:  In  Battle  of  Guilford,  609. 

M'Mahon.  Quotation  from.  40  L. 

M'Ph*>rsoo,  MiOor.  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781, 464 ; 
At  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island,  466. 

Meckleuburg  County,  North  Carolina,  Patriotism  ol^  in  1777— 
I      Convention  at  Charlotte  in  1773,  617 ;  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. History  oC  639. 
,  Medal,  awarded  to  General  Washington,  deacribed.  16;   To 
Lord  North,  by  Oxford  University,  18 ;  To  General  Wayne, 
!      180 ;  To  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  Fleury.  181  :  To  Major  Stew- 
!      art  189 :  To  Captora  of  Andrd,  903 ;  To  General  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, 937 ;  In  France,  to  Franklin,  988 :  To  General  Morgan, 
638 :  To  Colonel  Howard,  639 ;  To  Colonel  Washington.  641 ; 
I      To  General  Greene,  704 ;  To  Major  Leo.  829. 

Meeker,  Mi^r.  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779. 109. 
,  Memorial  of  American  Officers  and  Soldiers  to  Congreaa,  in 
I      1789,  respecting  Grievances,  105;  Of  John  Holt,  534. 
'  Mercer.  General  Hugh,  relatea  hia  Dream  to  Mrs.  Keith,  996; 
At  Battle  of  Princeton  to  1777, 935 ;  Mortally  wounded— His 
Bravery  to  the  last— Place  of  his  Death,  936 :  Hia  Monument 
I     —Biographical  Sketch  oC  937 ;  Portrait  ot  by  Peale,  941  : 
Grave  oC  949;  Notice  oC  49a 

Mercer,  Colonel,  at  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781, 466. 

Merrill,  John,  Houae  o(  attacked  by  Indiana  in  1777— Heroism 
orhlaWib,49& 
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ANALYTICAL  INUEX— ¥•!..  II. 


••  wning,  of  GoTtraor  WHUaa  P«an  to  Ptaanlwia 
ably.  uTnoa.  S57.  . 
MaMer.  CaptRta.  raprfcTcd  by  Tryoo— A— tdoto  of  bia  lltde 
Son,  r>77 ;  Wife  and  Children  kept  aa  Hoatagw-  ■  Hia  Esoou- 
tion.  57& 
Hethodiata  in  Georgia  in  ITXL  7S2. 

MiantonOmoh.  Indian  Chief.  Notiee  oC  9a  iZ9;  MomuBent  of; 
29:  Granta  Land  to  Roger  WUliama  in  1636,  54. 


Mifflin,  Geaera)  Thomaa.  alleged  Opponent  of  Waahtatttoo  at 
Valley  Forge  in  177a  3M:  Biographioal  Sketch  of,  8A ;  Ad- 
dreasea  Waahingtoo  at  AnnapoTia,  84 1. 849. 


IGUtia.  MaaaadiuaeCta,  reorgantted  by  the  Provincial  Congreaa 
in  1776, 10 :  Pennty lvaaia«  Nninber  enrolled  in  1775, 18 ;  Nor- 
wich, march  to  Boaton  under  Major  John  Durkee  in  1774, 
33;  Join  Waahlngton'a  Army  in  1776.  296. 

Miller.  Captain,  captured  in  Skirmiah  by  Lee  In  1781, 603. 

Miniaink,  early  Settlement  of— Indian  Depredationa  at,  in  1778- 
9,10L 

Miniatera,  Britiah,  Denundationa  agafaiaC,  in  ParUameo^  after 
Evacuation  of  Boston,  19. 

Mhinita,  Peter,  flrat  GoTemor  of  New  Terk,  783. 

Minute-men  in  VirgioU  in  1775.  506;  In  North  CaioUna,  Uni- 
form of,  58a 

Miranda,  Don  Franciaco  de.  Notice  of,  57L 

Mirror,  New  York,  Reference  to,  lOa 

Miachiansa.  F4te  in  I77a  AndrA'a  DeacripTion  of,  303. 

Mob.  in  PhiUdelphia.  in  1765. 956 :  In  New  York,  on  arriTSl  of 
Stampa  in  1765. 788 ;  Btampa  delivered  to  MavoiwQktiet^  789. 

MohcffHn  Country,  Notice  of,  98;  Invaded  by  Marra^Hiaela  in 
1645.  99. 

Molly.  Captain,  at  Fort  Clinton  in  1777,  164;  Courage  and 
Bravery  «f;  at  Battle  of  Moamoatb->Biographical  Sketdi  oi, 
36  L 

Monckton  CohMiel,  kiUed  at  Battle  of  Monaaonlk  in  17T8^ 
Grave  of  at  Frediold,  363. 

Monell,  J.  J^  Addreaa  oC  at  Dedieadon  of  Haabranek  Home, 
Newtw^  in  180i,  09. 

MoneU.  MrsM  Quotation  fl'om,  90. 

Money,  Unper.  Depreciation  of,  in  South  Carolina,  In  1766^  763 ; 
Spuriouii,  circulated  at  Nffw  York  in  1777,  83a 

Monk.  General  George  (Duke  of  Albemarle),  Nottco  of;  AM. 

Monmouth,  Tepogmpby  o£  35a 

Monroe.  Preatdent  Jam^a.  WMrtkled  at  Rattle  of  Trenton^  897; 
At  Constitutional  Convention  at  Richmond  in  178a  436 ; 
Anocdote  of;  4.39. 

MontMgne.  AHrfihara,  Notice  of  PnbHe  Hooae  in  Wbw  York,  787. 

MontMgnle,  Reverend  Mr,  directi*d  by  Washington  to  ean7 
DIspHU-h  to  Morriatown^^aptored  tmpriaoned  in  Sngar- 
h(»uae  in  New  York.  91.1.  * 

MontHifde,  Admiral,  inaoleot  Letter  of,  to  Governor  Wanton  in 
nH  61. 

Montgomery.  Captain.  Hetiee  of,  976. 

Meoii!om.'ry,  Colonel,  in  Bxpeditioo  agafaMt  the  Chereknea  in 
17no.  645 

Montiiomery,  Mwjor,  kin«l  at  Fort  GriewoW  in  1791,  44. 

Mootmorenci,  Duko  De  Laval,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
515. 

HonnmfMfit,  appnlchraf,  of  lfflnnton6moh,  99;  Unca*,  30;  Will- 
iam Wmiams,  35:  Trumbull.  36:  Oroton,  46;  Biabop  Sea- 
bury,  80;  Stephen  Hopkina.  56;  Gov(>rnor  Oooke,  57:  Porry. 
67:  In  Memory  i^  the  SMn  at  Minisink.  KXl;  Wood.  West 
Point,  Ul:  Ko-ciuMko,  137;  Van  Wnrt  192;  Msjor  Andrd. 
191) :  Hopper,  214 ;  0»-ner«l  Mercer,  «17 :  P^'nn's  I'reaty,  954 ; 
Colon^-I  Greeny  R<*d  Bimk.995:  La  i>^yette;396i  Chatham, 
.148;  Woodhull,.165:  PnoH.  372;  Washtalgtoo.  39a  434 ;  Na- 
vhI,  at  the  Capitol  at  Wai>hington.  411;  At  Birthplace  of 
Wrt^hinirtun,  ^ :  Wasfaingtott'if  NotlM*r.  433. 497. 498;  WatH:^ 
ington,  Richmond.  4:17 ;  Proposed  l»y  Congreaa  to  be  erected 
at  Yorktown.  5*^7;  Gt^neml  EdwHfd  Stevens.  535;  On  King's 
Mountain,  634 :  Baron  De  Knlb.  668 :  General  Na»h.  at  Kulpa- 
ville,  675:  Colonel  Maham,  707;  Greene  and  Pulaakl,  atSa- 
VMnuah,  720. 

Moore,  CaptMin  Jamea,  takes  Priaonera  at  Naaaan  HaU,  Prinoe- 
ton.  In  1777,  93a 

Moore,  Colonel,  hi  Expedition  against  Sonthem  Indiana  In 
171.1,  562. 

Moore,  Jimiea.  electpd  Gov(*mor  of  South  CaroHoa  in  1719. 746. 

Moure.  Coloufl  Jamea.  Notit-e  of.  582;  Commanda  Expedition 
against  Hivhland^'ra,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1776;  961 

Moor«,  jHcob  B.,  Notice  of  123. 

Moore.  Judge  Maurice,  Notice  of,  S73. 

Moore,  SHmuel,  Notice  ot,  116. 

Muom.  Thomaa,  Quotation  fh>m.  539. 

Moore'6  Crevk  Briilge.  Battle  at  5a'!k 

Blonivian.  Establishmpnta  at  Bethlehem,  Penoaylvania.  and  at 
SHU'm,  North  Carolina  —  Nuns  at  B«?th]eht>m,  391 ;  Settle- 
monta  in  North  Carolina  in  1749,  565^  566 ;  At  Ebenezer, 
Georgia,  in  1733,  729. 

Morgan,  American  Spy  in  Comwallis's  Camp,  511. 

Morgan.  Dr.  John,  biographical  Sketch  of,  940. 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  Interview  with  Greene  at  Sherrard'a 
Ford  in  1781,  507 ;  Retreata  across  the  Yadkin  on  Approach 
of  Comwallis,  600;  Reaigna  in  ill  Health,  608;  Biographical 
Sketoh  of.  637 ;  At  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  178L  63a 

Morpeth.  Lord,  Quotation  iVom,  417. 

Morris,  O.  P^  Quotation  from,  134,  407,  78a 


Morrtai  Obvemor  l^ooia  1L,  MntlenoC;  90a 

Morris,  Major,  badly  mahned  in  Skirmiah  at  Whitemarah.  38L 

Morris,  Robert  renders  pecuniary  Aid  to  American  Army  In 
1776, 239 ;  Biographical  Sketoh  of  (aee  Sisners  of  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Sopphtment)— Large  Fortone  oC  313;  No 
ticeof;509. 

Morton,  Charhsa  F.,  Notiee  of,  114. 

Morven,  or  Stockton  Eatate.  94a 

Motto,  Mra.  Jacob  (Rebeoen  Brewton),  biographical  Sketch  oC 
685;  Her  Patriotism.  6da 

Mott,  Edward,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1705.  471. 

Motto,  on  Waahingtou's  MedaU  16;  On  Lord  North's  Medid. 
18;  Of  Rhode  Island,  70:  On  Banner  of  Waahlngton'a  Lifd 
Guard,  190 ;  On  Certiicato  of  Membership  of  tte  Cincin- 
nati, 128:  On  Order  of  aame,  139;  On  Medal  awarded  to 
General  Wayne,  180;  On  Medal  awardwl  to  Lientonanteok 
one!  De  Fieury,  181 ;  On  Medul  awarded  to  Major  Stewart, 
189 ;  On  MedaU  awarded  to  Cnptons  of  Andf^  206 ;  On  Medid 
awarded  to  General  Meroer.  837 ;  On  triumphal  Arch  to 
WaaMngton,  by  Ladiea  of  Trenton,  945;  On  Miachianan 
Ticket  'Mi :  Ot  Knighta  at  the  Miacbianza.305 ;  On  triumph- 
al  Arcbea  in  honor  of  L.ord  Howe.  30a  307 ;  On  Sword  pm- 
sentod  to  La  Fayette,  396 ;  On  S«hi1  of  WiUiam  Penn,  &6: 
On  Liberty  Bell  in  State  Houae.  Philadelphia.  979 ;  On  Medal 
awarded  to  Franklin.  Sfl8 ;  On  Banner  of  Puhiski  at  BaltiaiorR. 
393 ;  Ou  Grecoouffh'a  Statoe  of  Washington.  4 1 1 ;  Of  Pntrtek 
Henry,  aronaing  the  Continent  to  Action,  437 :  On  HIniatnre 
Horaeahoo  preaentod  to  Spottawood  by  George  I..  479:  In 
Speech  of  Patrick  Henry.  502;  On  Ormt  Seal  of  Vk-ginin-- 
On  Culpepper  BChinto^nen  Plaff,  MS;  On  Brirish  Flag,  508; 
On  Jeltoraon'a  Seal  54R;  On  SOver  Crraoenta  worn  by  Pa- 
trtota  of  North  Carolina,  587 ;  On  Medal  awarded  to  General 
Morgan.  638 ;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Colonel  Howard,  639; 
On  Medal  awanbd  to  Cotonel  Washington,  641 ;  On  Gener 
al  Nash's  Monument  at  KulpavHIe^  675 ;  On  Medal  wwarded 
to  General  Oraene,  704;  On  Efllgy  at  Charl«aton  in  1765^ 
747;  Uttered  by  General  Pinokney.  764;  On  KIp  Anna,  800; 
On  Beekman  Arma,  817. 

MouHrie,  WilHam,  in  ExpedHfon  against  Cherokeea  in  ITOOi 
646;  Biographical  Sketoh  of,  T5I ;  Erecta  a  Port  at  Cbarlea- 
tott,  799;  Bravttfj  at  Charleston  in  177^  757  j  Battle  tm  Port 
Royal  Island.  759 ;  Marchea  to  Charieston,  and  commanda 
there,  760;  Made  Priaoner  at  Charleston  in  1780,  7W. 

Monntahi  Men,  Noth»  of,  63a 

Mount  DeariMim,  Nolioe  of,  657. 

Mount  Holly,  Notice  of;  3fta 

Mount  Vernon  deeeribed,  414.  4ia 

Moylan,  Cblonol,  at  Bombardment  df  AMton«  11. 

Mogford,  Captain,  captures  Britiiih  Ship  Hope-'Reeeives  mor- 
tal Wound  off  Point  Sfairiey— His  dying  Word*.  IS. 

Muhlenberg.  General  John  P.  G.,  at  mitle  of  Gormantown  In 
1777.  317;  At  flattie  of  Brandywhie  In  177%-Biographical 
Sketoh  of.  383. 

Mnioyne,  John,  eaoapea  wMi  Governor  Wright  7ta 

Mvnittona  of  War.  manufitcturml  In  America  pHdr  to  Revt)ln- 
tion.  la  583;  fleiaare  of.  at  Oharleatoo,  hi  177.1.  750. 

Murray,  Hon.  Chariea  A..  Notiee  nf.  503. 

Murray,  John  B.,  procures  from  London  FrankBn'f  Priatinff- 
press  in  1841,  40a 

Musffrave.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Oermantown  hi  1777, 316.    • 

Modny  In  American  Caafip.in  Sottftw^rn  Campaign,  in  l^Bl, 
700 :  At  Charieston  in  1789;  776 ;  Of  IVoops  of  Pennsylvania 
Line,  837. 

Napoleon  Bawaparte.  Wortt  nn  Egypt  in  Brovm  University.  <3 : 
HiR  Ophiion  of  DcHslnration  of  Independence,  288 :  Opinion  of 
a  Free  Pr«ia,  460;  Omiaea  Notea  to  be  fbned  on  Bank  of 
Austria,  836. 

Nash.  General  Fttmda,  Mlled  at  Battle  of  Germantown  hi  1777 
^BlogniphicNl  Sketoh  of,  .39a 

N^ish,  Governor  Abner.  Wographieal  Sketch  of;  67a 

Naaeau  Hall,  College  of  N*^w  Jersey.  9Sa  243. 

Navy,  British,  proposed  Augmentation  o^  on  American  Statloa, 
in  177a  20. 

Naval  Commanders  of  Itovelution.  sa 

Naval  Seamen  of  the  Revolntion.  SB. 

Navy  Yard  atGusport.  Virginia.  540. 

Necotowance  anceceds  Op»>chancanonrii — Contpelled  to  an- 
knowledge  Sovereignty  of  England— Cedes  all  Landa  to  ttM 
Whites  betWfN^  Pnmunkey  and  James  Rivera,  459. 

Negro  Plot  at  New  York  in  1741. 786. 

Neil,  Colonel  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780,  659. 

Nelson,  Willinm.  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1770, 47a 

Nelson.  Governor  Thomaa,  Notice  of.  443 :  Grave  of— Riosranh- 
icnl  Sketch  of,  506:  At  Sifao  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  517;  Pa- 
triotism of,  521 ;  Notice  ot  530:  Indicated  by  JelKsraon  for 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1781,  M7. 

Nelaon,  President  (Sroteh  Tom).  Notiee  of,  830. 

Nelson,  Robert  and  William,  captored  in  1781,  549. 

Nelaon*s  Ferry.  Notice  of.  705. 

Neutral  Ground  on  Hudson,  Extent  of^  185. 

New  Bedford,  plundered  by  the  Britiah  in  1778,  84. 

Newborgb,  Washington's  Head-quarters  at,  99;  SettlemMlnf, 
100;  Cantonment  of  the  American  Army  at  in  1780,  SO,  lOa 
104. 

New  England,  Churches  of;  denmmeed  as  anttOiriatfaMB  by 
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BoisrWOHBinsia  1731^59;  VOam  deatroj«d  In  Kinf  PhD- 

Jlew  RngtMHJOT  aettle  in  North  Carottos  in  1661.  589. 

lev  HHip«Un;  called  apoo  by  CongrMs  for  Fond*  to  carry 
m  Ike  War  in  1780,  87;  Comtitttion  of;  adopted  prior  tfi 
ITNL  SB9 :  Hold*  Congress,  in  1776,  relative  to  Deelaralion  of 
Independence,  S7C. 

Sear  Jfraey.  called  upon  Inr  Conginai  for  P^da  to  carry  on 
Ike  War  kr  1790.87 ;  Early  Settlement  by  Swedes  in  1(C«— 
Opposition  of  the  Dutch.  itSBl;  Coartitatkui  oC  adopted  prior 
to  177«.  «B;  EvaeoatJoa  of,  by  British,  hi  im,  240;  THket 
jjeaann's  relative  to  Ondaration  of  Indepeodeoce  in  1776, 
S96;  CoDStitaCion  adopted  in  1770.  980:  Karly  History  of— 
araaied  to  Doke  of  York  in  1664,784. 

■evefl.  Timothy.  Notk»  oC,  13. 

Hew  Loodoo,  Cooaeettcat,  Settlement  of,  in  1698-59,  S9,  41 ; 
Topocraphy  o£  41.  43.  43 ;  Its  Fortttcattons— Its  Harbor  re- 
aartaJ  to  by  Captain  Kidd— Also  by  British  Fleets— Patriot- 
ims  «f  the  fttmte  in  1774, 41 ;  Vessels  of  War  and  IMvateers 
ssM  from  hi  ReTolalion—l*rizes— Arrival  of  Britidi  Fleet, 
■ader  AnK»ki,ia  17B1,  42;  DestmotkNi  of  the  Town  and 
Prsperty.  43:  Cmeldes  at  Fort  GriswoM— Blockaded  by 
Bri^ricatinl8l3.45; 

Ne<r  London.  Marykmd,  NoCiee  of.  387. 

Ill  am Ur.  Anthony.  Anecdote  of  Ms  Sods,  600. 

Vcvport  JIhode  MnBd,  founded  hi  1839.  70;  A  favorite  Place 
of  rrton  before  the  Eevohitioo.  71 :  Qnaker  Hill— Attempt 
ef  Bcicish  lo  destroy  It— Preacoifs  Head-quarters,  Vt ;  Ton- 
amy  Uffl— Habbard  Hoose  and  Mill.  68:  Us  Harbor— De- 
aincilen  of  BritiBh  Skwp  Libtrty  in  1765.  71;  HoaCUities  at, 
hi  1775,  73;  Tepocrapby  of,  80;  Toarn  Records  oC  sunk  at 
BeH  UttB  hy  tftr  Henry  Clinton— Recovered  and  sent  back. 
85 :  IfaiVMl  ileanen  oCdnrhig  Revolution,  88 :  Rednctioo  of 
UmhiteDU  daring  Itevohitton,  88;  Amoont  of  Property  de- 
sirojM  daring  Revolntion,  89. 

Hswpert  Coplain  Christopher,  aails  for  Virgiaia  vrith  Colonisto 
la  lAHk.  451 :  VUita  Powhatan  in  1607— Returns  to  England. 
432;  R#^i»its  VirghiiH  with  Emigrants  and  Supplies  in  1608 
— L«Nds  his  V«8sel  with  worthleM  F^arth.  supposed  to  be 
Ooht.  and  retume  to  England.  455:  Sails  again  vrith  Emi- 
Bam*  for  Vir||nia —Stranded  on  Bermuda— Proceeds  to 
lawwatownw  4567 

3ewaptmsr%  American  Conneeticut  GaaeCleer.  50 :  Newport 
Merrary.  71 ;  Rivhigtou'a  Ri>yiil  OHselteer.  116. 198.  SI13, 796, 
1t7:  Nhw  YorfcliagMzine.  136 ;  Conneeticut  Joamal— Prince- 
Ion  Whig.  t233 :  Mew  K«ngland  Cearant.940 ;  Tbe  Medley— 
Thw  Ank*rican.  858 ;  Ptmnsylvania  Journal,  959^  S70.  331 : 
Pena^lvanhi  Evening  Po«l.^lt  Friends'  MiseellanT.26»: 
PobUe  U«taer,  FblhNMphia.  307 :  MaryUnd  Gwette,  400 :  Na- 
tkxMl  Ini^Utgeoerr,  41.1 :  Holt's  New  York  JoumaL  432, 434, 
18K.7e7.7OI.799:796.80l;  VirghiinOazMtohil736.4Q0i  Vir- 
mnim  Gaaeum  in  1768w  4ti9,  53&.S37;  Brother  Jonatkim,  596: 
Kew  Torfc  Gazrtte  and  Post  Boy.  534 :  Soethem  literary 
McMengnr.  543 ;  North  Carulhm  Magadne  or  Univinraal  bttd- 
to  nccr— North  CaroHna  Gaaette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy,  566 : 
Itonh  Carolina  Weekly  Times.  569;  CttpH  ^ar  Mereory. 
561. 6S3:  Wilmington  Cbronirle,  583:  Rali'igh  Regbter.  esSt, 
•83;  E««ex  B^|isbfr^Mas«aehnsett«^«d3:  MnMacbasettsfiiiV 
— 8o«th  rarailna  Gfiaette  and  Country  Journal,  623 :  Geor- 
pm  ttaaette,  73»t  New  York  Weekly  Joun>al-*New  York 
Gazette.  747, 786, 787 ;  New  York  M*>reury.  787, 796, 801. 836 : 
New  Y«irk  WeekU  Gazette.  786.  7i|y7  ;  Mniyland  Joumnl, 
Kl:  CiMwtittitionHl  Gazt'tb* — Loyal  American  Oasette,  796; 
Kairkerlim  ker  Magasioe.  804. 

New  iiiaiieffs.  British  —  l.ondon  General  Evening  Pos^  900; 
M.vtwi'a  MisrHlany.  471. 

Uew  Windsor.  New  York.  Washington's  Headquarters  st,  in 
17T9.  91.  113. 

Mew  Y'vk,  ifCatPw  called  upon  hy  Congresa  for  Funds  to  carry 
en  War  in  ITSO.  87:  Cuoctitntion  of,  first  printed  at  Fishklll, 
IS:  Aflopted  in  1777,  $80;  Ufmuren  t«iien  by,  relative  to 
Derlnraition  of  Indep^ndenop,  in  1776.  275. 

lew  York  City,  Britiah  FkeC  nrrives  at,  in  1778.  84;  Head- 
qaartevs  of  Arnold  in  1790.  909 ;  Deraon«trations  of  Joy  nnd 
bwfi  snarion,  on  Nr ws  of  Derfairatioo  of  ImiepeodHnce,  in  \776 
— D»-rtrartion  of  equestrian  Statoe  uf  Georgi*  IIL,  285;  G<>n- 
eral  C<Mgr«>ss  eoovntes  in  1765.  483:  Early  History  of,  783: 
Govrvnownt  established.  783:  St'ixed  by  the  English  in  1764 
— Attnnpt  to  mozxle  tbe  Preos  in  1732-  Negro  Plot  m  1741. 
1i6;  Arrival  of  StaoBpe  in  1765.78^:  Exritemeiitand  Tumult, 
188:  RrjniringB  on  Rept-al  of  Stamp  Act— Statue  erected  in 
Bonor  of  Pitt  in  1770.  789;  Munnuring  against  Mutiny  Act 
— Erertkm  and  euttina  down  of  Lfotrty  Pole.  790:  Soldiers 
dfc'srmed— Erf ction  of  ftflh  I  Jberty  PuU«—Politic«l  Coalition. 
791 :  Imprisomaeot  of  M-Dougall  and  partial  IViumph  of 
TiayiMo— Arrival  of  Tc«.«hip  Naney  in  1773 -Destruction 
ef  tfar  Tim.  792:  "Patrician"  and  ^^Tribooe"  Parties  formed 
in  1774— Meeting  of  Provincial  Congress^Seixure  of  Arms 
—Independent  Fo«t-oAce  estabH*bed,  793;  Arming  of  the 
Feopli'  Closing  of  Custom-home— Arms  seixed  by  Sons  of 
Ubrrly— Fortiocationa,  794 ;  Capture  of  British  Stores— Com- 
mUtae  of  One  Hundred,  796;  Removal  of  Cannons  from  But- 
•ery— Caonooade  from  the  ^«<a,796:  Destruction  of  Riving- 
tea's  printing  Materials.  797 ;  Dlsarmint  of  Tories— Encamp- 
ment of  Lee,  798:  Preparation  for  Defense  in  1776.  800; 
Toon's  Plot  for  destroying  Waihfaigton-Declaration  of  In- 


dependence read  to  American  Amrr— Destruction  of  Statoe 
of  George  IIL  in  BowUng  Green-  Of  British  Arms  in  Cburches, 
801 ;  Ettect  of  Declaration  of  Independence— Governor's  Isl- 
and.  Notice  of;  iMB;  Alarm  at,  on  Arrival  of  Briti^  at  Long 


Island,  £05;  Washington  makes  Arraneementsfor  Evacnati<» 
— Condition  of  Continental  Army— Dupositlon  of  the  Britiirti, 
813 :  Attempt  to  destroy  British  Ship  Sa^U,  814 ;  Evaeoation 


by  Americans.  815;  Pivparation  of  British  for  Invasion  — 
Fortiflcations  on  North  pert  of  Island,  816;  Flight  of  Ameri> 
cans — Washington's  Mortification— Evacuation  by  Ameri- 
cans,  817 ;  Great  Fire  at.  bi  1776— Trinity  Churoh.  819 ;  Ooen- 
pied  by  British— Residences  of  Officers— Prisons  and  Hospi- 
tals—Second great  Fire  in  1778— Bzidosion  of  Powder  Msga. 
zhie  by  Lightning,  836;  Bvacuntion  fay  British  in  1783;  8&; 
Entrance  of  Americans— Washington  parts  with  his  Officers 
— Rejoidogs,  839;  Washington's  Departora  fur  Annapolis. 
840. 

Nicholas,  Colonel.  Washington's  Life  Guard,  Notice  of;  120, 438. 

Nksholson,  Frauds,  Governor  of  Msryland,  Notice  of,  399: 
Appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1690— Succeeded 
by  Andros  in  1693.  471 ;  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1698— Re- 
moves Seat  of  Government  to  Williamsburg— His  Plan  to 
unite  all  the  Anglo-American  Colonies  disavowed  by  Virginbi 
— Memorializes  the  Queen  to  lednoe  all  the  Colonies  under 
a  ViceroT— Disappointed — Soccei>ded  by  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
in  1705^  471 ;  SuoMods  Moore  as  Governor  of  Sonth  CanAna, 
746. 

Nicola.  Colonel,  addresses  Letter  to  Washbigton,  proposing 
a  King  for  America,  104 ;  Rebuked,  105. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  assumes  Functions  of  Governor  over  New 
Netherknds  in  1664.  784. 

Nixon,  John,  first  read  Dedaratioii  of  Ihdopendenqe  to  the 
People  in  1776,  272. 

Noddle's  Island  reforrified  by  OoIoDel  Gridley  in  1775. 1& 

Nolen,  H.  S.,  Quutetions  from.  390. 398. 

Non-conformiftB  banished  from  VIrghda  in  1645«  459. 

Norfolk,  early  History  of.  5.12;  Reodexvons  for  British  Fleet  in 
1775  534:  BombHrded  by  British  in  1776,  537;  Tsken  ^ 
British  in  1779,  538. 

North  Castle,  AndrA  at  after  his  Arrest,  188. 

Norristown.  Notice  of,  33a 

North  Carolina,  foremost  In  taklfig  Steps  toward  Independ* 
ence,  97S:  Conatitntion  <iC  adopted  in  1776,  289;  F^itrly  His- 
tory oC  44&  450, 558  i  First  Cbannr  of.  grantni  to  Heatii  in 
1630.  ftSd:  Historical  Society  uf— Old  Bible  brought  over  by 
Durant  in  166S.  SSO;  Fundamental  Constituttooa  of  Shaflea- 
bury  and  Locke  In  1669— Extent  of  tbe  Province,  56u ;  Ab- 
rogation of  the  CoMtltolki»— OovemmeDt  Officers  impris- 
oned—Sothfl  banishetl.  561 :  First  Lecisliitive  Assembly jeoo- 
venos  St  Cdenten  in  1731.  563;  Appomts  pelegiitus  to  Con- 
tinental Congress  nt  Philadelphia  in  1775— Provincial  Con- 
greM  convenes  at  Newhem  in  1775^580;  Provincial  Coikgress 
at  Hillsborough.  561 ;  Direct  Em^on  of  Bills  of  Credit,  582: 
Royal  Government  of.  ends  in  1776— OrganizHtion  uoder  Re- 
puhlioan  Conatittttfon— Nnmes  of  state  and  military  Offioers 
^-.Seal.  589:  State  Li*gislati)re  ounvene«  at  J9illsborough.62i 

North  Carolinians,  Pntriotism  of,  577.  578:  Contribute  to  the 
R**lief  of  Bostonians.  579,  5^;  Approw  of  CoiKin»>ntal  Con- 

5ress.  579. 580 ;  Hold  yooeral  Coiirention  In  1T74— tReprobste 
'ca  and  other  Duties— Sympathise  with  Massachusetts— 
Sign  Non-in>pl»rtatiMi  Affrt«m«*nt  579;  Appoint  Deputies  to 
Continental  CungreKS— Seins  Cannon  at  Nfwbem.  580:  Di« 
rect  M'lnht's  Proclamation  to  be  bumod  by  common  Hang- 
man—Pruvide  for  raising  and  eqwinphig  military  Force  for 
D*ff*nise  of  Liberty,  582 ;  Separated  from  South  Carolina  In 
1719,  746. 

North,  General  W..  Steuben's  Aid— Bfographioal  Sketch  of.  343. 

North,  Lord,  proposes  conciliatory  Bilto  relative  to  Disorders 
in  America,  in  1778  346;  Bills  passed-^-Appointment  of  Com- 
mission*rs,  347 :  R«Jt«cted  by  Americans,  349 ;  Resigns  bis 
Office.  777. 

Norton.  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Guilford  in  1781.  609. 

Norwich.  Connecticut.  Indian  Hirtory  of,2t>.29 :  SetUementoC 
in  1659— Mohegnn  Cemetery— Uncas's  Monument-* Spirit  of 
the  People  in  Revolution.  30;  Celebnition  under  'Tree  of 
Liberty— Honors  to  John  Wilkes — Patriotic  I'own  Meeting 
— Reuevoli*n<-e  of  the  People.  31 ;  Militia  march  to  Boston  lo 
1774,  .12;  Rirth  place  of  Arnold,  36;  Former  Residence  of 
Goxernor  Huntington,  38 :  His  Family  Vault— Tomb  of  Gen- 
eral JsIkz  Huntington- Tbe  old  Burying-ground,  39;  Old 
Men  of  40. 

Nwe,  Anlbony'^  Notice  of,  163:  Origin  of  Name,  169. 

Notley.  Thomas.  Governor  of  Maryland  in  167&  399. 

Nuns.  Moravian,  at  Bethlehem,  prepare  and  present  a  Banner 
to  Pulaski,  391 ;  Longfellow'a  Hynm  on  its  Consecration,  392. 

Oath  of  Founders  of  Rhode  Island.  70;  Of  Allegiance  adminis- 


tered to  Officers  of  Americsn  Army  before  leaving  Valley 
Forge,  352:  Of  Supremacy  defined,  395;  Of  Allegiance  to 
American  Cause,  taken  by  People  of  Cahokla  In  1778,  4 


Of  Vengeance  of  Dunmore  at  Williamsburg,  hi  1775, 504: 
Observatory,  Rogers's,  near  Valley  Forge,  3^ 
Oceatunk,  Notice  of;  419. 
Occoquao,  Notice  o^  419. 
Officers,  American,  Dissatisfaction  of,  in  ltB3— Hold  private 

Meeting  at  Newburg,  107 ;  Send  anonymous  Addresses  to  the 
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▲nny,  107, 106 ;  AddrMMd  b^  Wmhtprton  ■  Bend  Proceed- 
inn  of  Meeting  to  Cungnea*.  109;  UnMUmoasly  rejoct  Prop- 
odtions  of  anonymout  AddroMot,  110;  Not  called  by  tlidr 

{roper  Title*  by  Brltbh.  116:  Of  Wnahhigton**  Life  Guard. 
20:  Medicnl.  in  American  AraiT  in  L7n,  940;  Oeoeral. 
Names  of.  appeintwl  in  Continental  Army  In  1777,941 ;  Dia* 
poaition  of.  in  1777. 997 ;  Boldneas  o^  at  Philadelphia,  In  1778. 

Oflloera,  Britlab,  excite  Indiana  againat  Whitet  after  Battle  of 
Banker  Hill,  497. 

Officer*,  French,  cantoned  at  Lebanon  in  1780,  39;  Arrive  at 
WilUamaburg.  Virginia,  in  1781,  513. 

Ogden,  Colonel  Aaron,  aucceeds  General  Thomas  PInckney  as 
President  (leneral  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  199 ;  Embeasy 
of.  to  Faulus'a  Hook— Biographical  Sketch  oC  SOO;  At  Battle 
of  Monmouth,  .162;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  17dl,  519. 

OgUvie,  Mrs  ,  Notice  of.  1.35. 

Ogle.  Captain,  at  Siefe  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777. 498. 

Oglethorpe.  Generarjnroea.  blovraphioal  Sketch  oC  791 ;  Com- 
mands in  Soath  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  ITllS—la  Kxpedition 
anlnst  St.  Augustine  in  1740— Repulsed  Spaniards  m  1742. 

O'Hara,  General,  surrenders  Comwallls's  Sword  at  Yorktown. 

594 ;  At  Battie  of  Cowan's  Ford.  598 ;  In  Battle  of  OnUfonl. 

600. 
Ohio  Company.  Formation  at  in  1749.  479 ;  Complain  of  In- 
cursions of  the  French  <m  their  Territorv,  473. 
Old  Dominion,  Origin  of  iU  Application  to  VirghihH450. 
Oldham,  Colonel  hi  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1781«  509. 
Old  Point  Comfort  Virginin.  early  History  of;  531. 
O'Neil.  Colonel  William,  Notiee  oC  509. 
Opechancanondi,  captures  John  Smidli  in  1007.453;  Snooeeds 

Powhatan.  456;  Made  Prisoner  in  1646— Diea  in  CapdTity, 

459. 
OrangBbarg.  South  Carolina,  History  of,  606. 
Orange  County.  New  York,  first  Settlement  of;  101 :  Citizens 

oC  erect  Monument  tn  Memory  of  the  ShOa  at  Battle  of  Mia- 

isink.  in  1898.  100. 
Orkney.  Earl  oA  succeeds  NIchalsoo  as  Goremor  of  Virginia 

fa  1705— Bxerelses  Fnnetiona  of  his  Office  throogh  Depoties 

Mott  Jt'onings.  and  SpotUwowi.  471. 
Orme,  Coloael,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Port  Dnoneane  in  1755, 

479. 
Orne,  General  Azor,  appointed  M^jor  General  by  Washington 

in  1776,  la 
Orr.  Nathan,  NoCic«  of,  617. 

Osbom,  Sir  DNurrra.  commita  Suicide  in  1753, 786L 
Osborne,  Jamea,  Notice  of,  617. 
Osborne.  Jhtocs  W.,  Notiee  o(,  6L6, 619. 
Osborne's  Hill.  Notice  oC  381. 
Oiwsld,  Culom*!  Eleaser.  at  Battle  of  Monmouth— Biographical 

Sketch  ot,  .TS7. 
Outbreaks  in  North  Carolina  in  1770,  573. 
Owancko.  Indian  Warrior.  Notice  of,  29. 
Oyster  Bay,  Sincoe's,  Camp  at,  833. 

Pabodin.  W.  J.,  Quotation  from.  916. 

Paca.  forewarned  of  Indian  Massacre  at  Jamestown  in  1692, 
456. 

Paca,  William.  Notiee  oC  402. 

Pace.  Governor,  Notice  of,  454. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  ••Common  Sense."  974,  ST.*};  Hb  ••  Crisis" 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  British  Ministry— Not  an  Atheist- 
Stanzas  to  lA)rd  Howe,  275. 

Palfce,  Tryon's,  at  Newhem.  North  Carolina.  570. 

Pahitines  (German),  Settlemeat  oi;  in  South  GaroUna  in  1746- 

*^  55.746. 

Palisades.  Hudson  Rirer,  Notice  o€  19.1. 

Palmer,  Edmund  (Spy).  Place  of  his  Execntioo,  179. 

Pamphlets,  quaint  Titles  oC  55. 

Pamunkey  River  described,  429. 

Paoli  Tavern.  Pcnnsrlvania,  389. 

Papers  found  in  Andre's  Stockings.  153, 187. 

Parallels  d<  flned.  .'>17. 

Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  Notice  of,  78;  HU  Rudeness  to  Hiss 
Bryan.  732. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  in  command  of  British  Squadron  at 
NeW|»ort  hi  1776,  73;  At  Cape  Fear  River,  589;  At  Charles- 
ton, 753. 

Parker,  Jnmes,  Printer,  in  New  York  in  1765, 534. 

Parks,  John,  of  Elizabethtown,  Maryland,  compelled  to  bum 
his  Tea  in  1774.  402. 

Pariiitroent,  English,  Debates  of,  in  1775— Addreas  responsive 
to  the  King's  Speech,  19 ;  Debate  in,  relHtive  to  sending  Ger- 
man Troops  to  America,  20.  21 ;  Warm  Debate  in,  relHtive 
to  France  and  America  in  1778,  78 :  Debntc  in,  relative  to 
American  Independence  in  1776,  347;  Scene  ot  painted  by 
Copley.  348 ;  Proceedings  in,  on  Receipt  of  Surrender  of 
Cornwallis.  5SS,  612;  Deckros  War  ended.  777. 

Parliament,  Irish,  votes  for  Troops  to  enter  British  Service  to 
fight  Americans,  20. 

Paroles  of  Honor  of  Burgovne's  captured  Army,  25. 

Parsons.  General  Samuel  H.,  takes  Possession  of  Poeksklll  after 
Invasion  of  British  in  1777— Biographical  Sketch  ot  174. 

Passes,  Arnold's,  to  Smith,  Anderson  (Aadrd).  and  others,  151 ; 
Negro  Slavery.  Penalty  ot  087. 


PeteotCOoe,  United  Statea,  Notiee  of,  406. 

'•  Patridans"  aad  ••  THbuoes,"  Parlies  formed  at  New  York  la 
1774,793. 

Patroon  Syatem,  adopted  hi  New  York  hi  1629,  783w 

Paaklhig,  Jaroee  K..  Quotation  from,  44a 

Paohiing.  John.  Monument  ot  near  PeekakUl,  171;  AwM^ed 
Medal  by  Coogreaa  ibrj^klelity,  905:  Applies  to  ConmM  ia 
1817  for  Augmentation  of  Annuity — Oppiosed  by  Tialuiadge. 

Paulding.  WUUam,  Notice  ot  171. 

Peale.  Charles  Wilsuo.  biograpUeal  Sketch  ot  400. 

Peck,  Btfla.  Notice  ot  31. 

Pedagogue,  New  EngUmd.  Notice  ot  697. 

Peddler,  Yankee.  Enterprise  ot  555. 

PeekskilL  Washington's  Headquarters  at.  in  1781, 113;  Noliet 
of— Its  early  Settlement,  169. 

Peggy,  Tea  Ship,  burned  at  Annapolis  hi  1774.  40L 

Pemberton,  James.  Clerk  of  yearly  Quaker  Meeting  tn  Phila- 
delphfai  in  1775— Teatimony  ot  relative  to  Provincial  Cenvea- 
tion,  961;  Sent  to  Virginia,  96i. 

Pemberton,  John.  Proprietor  of  London  Coffee  hoasc,  PhUe- 
dolphta,  in  1780— PecuUar  Leaae.  959. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  President  of  (Jenoral  C^onveotioD  of  Dele- 
gates at  Williamsburg  hi  1776,  505. 

Peon,  Admiral  Sir  WiUkm.  Father  of  the  Founder  of  Peansyl- 
Tania,  Notice  ot  252 ;  Pennsylvania  named  alter.  953. 

Penn,  Governor  William,  biographical  Sketch  of— Receives 
Grmt  of  Land  from  Charles  IL,  in  1681,  nsmad  Peanayha. 
aU— Prooceda  with  Emigranta  to  Now  Castle,  in  Delaware, 
in  1663— Annexes  Delawara  to  his  Territory— His  Treaty, 
953;  Effect  of  his  just  Dealings  with  the  Indissis— Treaty 
Monament— Treaty  Tree,  254  ;  Founds  Pennsylvnnia  Com- 
monwealth and  City  of  Phibdelphia.  955;  Imprisonod  on 
Death  ot  Charles  II.— Provincial  (xovernmmit  taken  from 
him  in  1692— Proprietnry  Itighu  restored  in  1694— His  Heirs 
—His  Seal  956 ;  His  parting  Message  to  Provhtcial  Assemb^ 
Ui  1708, 257 ;  Portrait  ot  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadiilphla, 
971;  Residence  in  Philadelphia  and  near  Bordeatowa,  300; 
One  of  the  Proprietors  of  New  Joraer,  784. 

Penn,  John,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania— Stlra  op 
rebellioas  Spirit  in  Colonies-At  War  with  Indians— OO^rs 
Bounties  for  their  Scalps  hi  1764,  957 ;  Returns  to  Eoalaiid 
tai  1771,  960 ;  Arrest  and  Removal  ot  2&i. 

Penn.  Rithard.  lays  Petition  of  Consreaa  before  George  UI^ 
Examined  before  House  of  Lords,  17 ;  Appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771,  960. 

Pennsylvania  called  upon  by  Congress  lor  Funds  to  carry  on 
Wiir  in  1780,  87;  Origin  of  Name  of,  25.1;  Founded  by  Will- 
iam Pt>nn  in  1689— Second  Provincial  Assembly  ot  convened 
at  Philadelphia  in  168:1, 2.'V.'i ;  Takes  no  emH-tive  Measures  rel- 
ative to  DeclNrNiion  of  Independenoe.  276;  Constitution  r^ 
adopted  in  1776,  289. 

Pennoylvania  Jouraal,  Question  from.  270. 

Percival,  James  U.,  Quotation  from,  1.14,  373.  440. 

Percy,  Earl.  Error  corrected  roncerning  his  Death,  389;  la 
command  at  New  York  in  1776, 9)4. 

Percy.  Georpj,  delegated  as  President  of  London  Company  by 

Perkins,  Captahi  Erastus,  Notice  ot  -19;  At  Batde  of  Honker 
Hill — Curious  Circumstance  in  Births  of  his  Family,  40. 

Person,  Thomas,  Notice  ot  589. 

Perth  Ambov,  Origin  of  Name  of— Its  early  History,  917. 

Peters,  Hugh.  Quotation  from,  51. 

Peters.  KicWd.  Anecdote  ot  .^09. 

Petersburg,  early  UiMory  ot  542;  Topography  ot  .'M4,  545; 
H*^  quMiters  of  Arnold  and  Phillips,  at  Mrs.  BoUing'a,  in 
1781.545.  "  " 

Petition  of  Peter  Harris  (Indian).  656. 

Phifer.  J<ihu.  Grave  ot  616. 

Phirer,  Marthi.  Notice  ot  615. 

PhiladelpbiN,  founded  by  Penn  in  1682.  955 ;  Christ  Charch. 
24a  249 :  Grave  of  Franklin.  249 ;  Opposition  of  Inhabitaato 
to  Stamp  Act— They  resolve  to  cease  importinff  British  Goods 
while  it  is  in  force — Resolve  to  Mbctain  from  Mutton — To  re- 
strain  usual  Expenxos  of  Funernlii — Toll  muffled  Bells  on  Ar- 
rival of  Stampsh-Hoi#t  Colors  half  ma^t,  2.^8 ;  Rejoicinga  oa 
Repeal  of  Stamp  Act  259 :  Excitement  on  Declnration  of  la- 
dependence.  2:4):  Form  Non-imiMirtation  League  Comnll^ 
tees  of  Com>fpundence,  &c.— Destroy  Tea,  260 ;  Continental 
Congref  s,  265 ;  Declaration  of  Independence.  273 ;  Its  ancient 
Buildinga— .<*Iate-roof  House  and  its  Associntions.  .ITO ;  Penn's 
House — Liixley's  Uoure— Mrs.  Dnrrah,301 :  Swedi-h  Church 
—Wharton's  Mansion  House  in  1T78  described.  303 ;  Provost 
Prison,  IVJfT ;  Washington  Square— Office  of  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs— SecH'tary's  Aids,  306 ;  British  Fortilirationa— 
Encampment  of  Howe — liifl  Residence — Public  Building*  in 
1779.  309;  Loss  of  Frigate  Dtlaware- Torpedoes  sent  down 
the  River  from  Bordentown— Battle  of  tlie  Kegs,  310 :  Ahum 
during  the  Mi«K:hianza  F6te— Interestinc  Places  m  Vicinity 
ot  311:  Patriotism  of  its  Women.  312:  Value  of  Contribn- 
tions  in  Clothing  to  Continental  Soldiers,  313 ;  British  send 
Parties  from,  to  plunder  neighboring  Territory — Qneen'a 
Rangers — Advertisements  for  Recruits,  343;  Evacuated  by 
British  in  1778,  353 ;  Topography  ot  388 :  Proceedui^at,  oa 
Receipt  of  Intelligence  of  Surrender  of  Cornwallia,  sn ;  Re- 
moval of  Congress  from,  837. 
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nuHpat  Geiiferal  WflBam,  left  lo  comnwnd  ofBonoriie't  esp-  ; 
ttre  Troo|M  tai  1778,  ».  561 ;  CkarMlar  oC  25;  WHtet  im- 
MdoU  Letter  to  Genena  Heath  while  Prisoner  of  War,  96 ; 
Jolaa  Arnold  at  Pwtimouth  in  1781— Prooeede  to  City  Point, 
510;  Head-qoarter*  at  Pefersbor^  545:  Bama  the  Barracki 
and  Floor  at  CbeateffiwldCowrtHooae    Dettroya  moch  Prop- 
citr  on  Janea  Rimr— Retoma  to  Petenibarg—Diea— Biog- 
raphy oC  546. 
fUffipae.  Frederick,  Notice  of,  140 ;  Manor  of,  191.  83S. 
PbeHpM^  Miaa  Mary,  alleged  Reftiaal  to  accept  Hand  of  Waah- 

ington— Marriea  Roger  Morris,  141 ;  Portrait  o^  83». 
Pfekaway  Plaina,  Ohio,  Topography  of,  488. 
Piekena,  Colonel  Andrew,  in  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1781, 
S9i :  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpent  in  1781,  639 :  In  Expedition 
■gaiMC  Cherokaea  in  17G0,  646,  646;  At  Siege  of  Auguatar— 
Bkigraphical  Sketch  of,  717. 
nckerittk  General  Timothy,  aoceeedi  General  Reed  in  1777, 941. 
PlnwMi.  J«Teiaiah,  Notice  of.  311. 

PioD^  ak  Robert,  in  command  of  Brltlah  Troops  at  Rhode 
hand  in  1778.  81 ;  Supersedes  General  Praaeott  at  Newport 
10  1778185. 
Pifot  GaOey  captured  and  eonreyed  to  Stonington  in  1778,  96. 
Pifiory  at  OxfbnL  North  Carolina,  557. 
nnekney.  General  Cbarlea  C  aucceeda  HamUtm  as  Presidant 
General  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1805. 199;  Preaident 
of  ProTiaeiirf  Congreaa  of  Soulh  Carolina  in  1775^  789;  Bio< 
grapWeal  Sketch  oC  763. 
PinckaFy.  General  Thomas,  succeeds  General  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney  as  Preaident  General  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnad  in 
me,  129;  BiograpUeal  Sketch  of;  758. 

Plae  Robbera.  Notiee  oC  454. 

npe.  Captain,  Indian  Sachem,  in  fiiTOf  of  British— Plans  fima- 
xrmedhy  WVUe  Ey^9S0. 

Ptralea  on  Const  of  Carolina,  preceding  1799,  569;  On  New 
Eagiand  Coast  in  ITOQl  785. 

PH^  William  (Earl  of  Chadiam).  opposed  to  American  Inde- 
prmfence  —  His  Speech  in  ParUament,  347;  Biographical 
fetetch  of— Account  of  hia  Death,  348;  His  Funeral  and  Monu- 
■»nt,  349 .  Commences  hia  Ministry  in  1757— Preparea  Plan 
forCampaliai  against  French  and  Indians  In  1798, 479;  Stat- 
aeoC  at  Hew  TVk,  789;  Deatroyed  by  British  in  177ft-Car. 
leatored  In  London.  79a 

Pftt  William  (the  yonognO.  Remarks  in  Parliament  on  News 
of  Certtw«llis*s  Def^t  619;  Causes  Assignats  to  be  forged, 
't»  JfctiruttlMi  Curmtcy  of  F^noe,  836. 

Phnefariam  of  Rittenbonse  in  College  of  New  Jerser,  94.3. 

Ptatotfooa,  Providence  and  Rhode  isHmd.  claimed  by  Plym- 
neth  and  Maasarhoaetts  In  1643— United  under  the  same 
Government  in  1644. 70;  SeparaHoo— Governed  by  Codding- 
lon  hi  1651— Rennitpd,  71;  Green  Spring,  446;  Coke's.  447; 
Bf^fe.  585:  Cameron's.  557;  Howe's  at  Brunswick,  ravaged 
ky  ComwaIHa  in  1776,  569:  ^Neil's,  near  the  Haw.  592; 
Cnloael  HoMTa,  at  Battle-ground  of  tbe  Haw,  569;  Cap^tn 
Wateb'a  Sidrmiafa  at.  in  1780.  695:  Of  Mra.  Motfee,  663. 

P1at».  Ebenezer  »..  taken  Prisoner  In  1775,  796. 

Plum  Island,  or  Plum  Point,  Topqgraphy  of,  113 ;  Redoubt  on, 
114. 

Plyraonth  Cooipnoy,  Formation  oi^  in  1606— Names  of  Mem- 
WraoC«l. 

Pncabontaa.  Notice  oC  446;  Saves  the  Life  of  Captain  John 
Smicb.  454 ;  Wm^m  him  of  Conspiracy  to  destror  Setders— 
Sept  M  Hostage  by  Captain  Argall—Releaaea— Receives 
Baptism  — Marriea  Rolfe— Accompaniea  him  to  England  — 
Pies  Amnmed  Name  of.  454 :  Her  Deacendanta.  454,  545; 
Wa«h-baafn  at  Petersburg,  553. 

foe,  Kdfar  A^  Quotation  from.  389. 

For,  Mra,  Patriotism  of— Her  Interview  with  La  Fayette  In 
1894,394. 

ftAk,  Cohrael  WilBam.  at  Battle  of  Cowan'a  Ford  in  1781, 599; 
Biofraphical  Sketch  of.  70a 

PicA,  Colonel  Thomas,  Notice  oC  617;  Biographical  Sketch  oC 
69f. 

Ptslk.  Ezekiel.  Notice  of.  617. 

Ptolk.  rrcaldent  James  K.,  Ancestors  of.  617. 

Poison.  Captain,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  In  1754,  476. 

Ptaapey.  Negro  Spy.  at  Stony  Point— Nodce  oC  176. 

rand.  Pries,  deecribed,  593. 

Poor.  General  Enoch,  encampment  at  Barren  Hill,  under  La 
Fayetie.  in  1778— Biograpbicnl  Sketch  oi;  328. 

Pope,  Alexanoer.  Qnotarion  from.  51. 

Popbsm,  Major,  succeeds  General  Lewis  as  President  General 
of  Society  of  the  Clndonati  in  1844. 199. 

Popnlatioo  of  Baltimore  in  1850,  390;  Of  North  Carolina  In 
1629,569. 

Ptortamootfa,  Virclnia,  evacuated  by  British  In  1781. 510 ;  Taken 
by  Britiafa  in  1779.  538:  Also  in  1780, 539;  Early  History  of. 
540. 

Palter,  Charlea,  Qnotation  from.  966. 

Pftslnflicr.  independent  established  at  New  York  in  1775.  793. 

Poatelle.  Captain,  and  Mi^or  in  Southern  Campaign,  under 
Marion,  7^ 

PbOB.  Isaac  obserraa  Waahington  at  Prayer  at  Valley  Forge. 

PMa.8taeeyG,  Notiee  of;S45.  «^  ,„    .  ^     , 

Powder,  maoniaetured  in  America  prior  to  1776. 18;  Antloul. 

ty  oC  Use  of  known  by  Roger  Bacon  and  the  Chlaaae.  67; 


Buppoaad  to  have  been  placed  under  Magazine  at  Wnilama- 
burg  by  Dun  more  In  1775,  504 ;  Seizure  of,  by  Loyalists,  in 
CaroUnn.  in  1776,  649;  In  Georgia  in  1774.  796;  Seizure  of. 
by  Americana,  at  8t.  Augustine,  in  1775,  751. 
Powhatan,  Settlement  of;  in  1609.  439. 
Powhatan.  vUited  by  Captains  Newport  and  Smith  la  1607. 459; 

Condemns  Smith  to  Death.  454 ;  Death  of,  in  16*.21.  456. 
Pratt.  Charles  (Earl  of  Camden),  bioeraphical  Sketch  of.  400. 
I  Prayer,  firat.  in  Congrcaa.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Duchi.  967 ;  Adams's 
!  Account  of  ^  Proposed  by  Cushing—  Opposed  by  Jay  and 
I  Rutiedge,  968 ;  Ot  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  366. 
I  Premiums  oft'ered  for  Manufaoturea  in  North  Carolina  in  1775, 
,     589. 

Preaoott,  General,  horsewhipped  by  Alden  for  Insolence  at  his 
Table,  35  ;  Encampment  at  Newport  in  1777,  67,  74  ;  Hia 
I  Character.  74;  l^yranny  and  bad  Conduct,  75 ;  Captured  by 
I  Colonel  Barton.  76 ;  Conveyed  to  the  Hudaon— Exchanged 
I  for  General  Lee.  77,  359 :  Resumes  command  of  British 
Forces  In  Rhode  Island,  in  1777— Makea  predatory  Excur 
I  aiott  to  Warren,  Bristol,  and  Tiverton.  77;  Headquarters. 
I  76, 90;  Exchanged  for  General  Sullivan,  814. 
'  Preston,  Senator.  Anecdote  of,  and  the  old  Lady  at  King's 
I      Mountain.  639. 

Princeton.  Topography  of.  935;  Monument  to  General  Mercer 

i      at.  937 ;  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton  College.  938 ;  Seasion  of  Coo- 

I     greaa  at,  1783,  837. 

Prindngpreaa,  FranUin's,  Notice  o<;  406;  First  establiahMl  in 

I     North  CaroHna  In  1764,  566. 

Prisoners  of  War.  American,  taken  by  British  during  1776— 

Brutal  Treatroeut  of  American,  at  Fort  Griswold.  in  1781— 


MiantonAmoh,  98 ;  Their  SvlKirinia  mitigated  by  Miss  Led- 
yard,  45;  General  Preacott  and  hia  Aid  captured  near  New- 
port in  1777,  77;  Canoochet,  94 1  King  Phillip,  hia  Wife  and 


Bon,  in  1676.  95;  British.  Uken  by  Americans,  924 ;  Arnold's 
Oaramen  relensed  In  New  York  by  Clhiton.  In  1780, 199 : 
Hessians  Uken  at  Battle  of  Trenton  m  1776, 998;  British  tak- 
en at  Nassaa  Hall  in  1777.  938 ;  American,  taken  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown— Treatment  oC  in  FiiUadelphia,  307 ; 
Britlah,  taken  in  Bkirmiah  near  Brandy  wine  in  1777.  370; 
American,  wounded,  left  after  Battle  of  Brandywine.  385; 
British,  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay  In  1781,  436;  At  Charles 
City  Court  House.  444 ;  At  Spencer's  Ordinanr.  465;  Taken 
by  Washington,  near  Pert  Neoeaaity.  In  1754. 475, 476 ;  Amer 
loan,  taken  at  Yorktown.  519;  Britiah,  taken  at  Yorktown, 
596 :  Bridsh,  at  Norfolk,  in  1775. 536 ;  American,  taken  at  Oa* 
home's  in  1781.  545;  British,  at  Charlottesvltle.  551 :  South- 
ern Indians  captured  by  Colonel  Moore  In  1713.569;  By 
Tryon  In  1771,  .'S78:  At  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  588;  Tories 
tRken  St  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  1780— At  the  Cow 
pena.  634 ;  To  the  Cherokaea,  M6;  At  Hanging  Rock,  663; 
At  Rugeley'a,  666:  Near  Camden,  674;  At  Fort  Motte.  686: 
At  Fort  Granhy,  668:  At  Nelson's  Ferry.  706;  At  Fort  Wll^ 
son,  707;  Tbries  on  Kettle  Creek,  719;  At  Brier  Creek.  714 : 
At  Aucusta,  719 ;  At  Savannah.  739 ;  At  Hickory  Hill  in  I77i>. 
734 :  At  Charleaton,  767;  Taken  to  St  Augustine  in  1780— 
Tlielr  Sufferings  at  Haddrell's  Pohit.  768;  At  Brooklyn,  810; 
Exchange  of  Bolllvan  for  Preacott— Stirling  for  Brown.  814 ; 
At  Fort  Washington.  897 ;  Captured  by  Mi^or  Tallmadce.  833. 

Privateers,  sent  from  Norwich  and  N»*w  London  in  1777, 49 : 
Sent  from  Newport  in  1775,  73;  British,  captured  In  Chesa 
peake  Bay  in  1781. 436. 

Prizes,  American,  brought  Into  Newport  by  tho  British  in  1775 
— ^Recaptured,  73;  Destroyed  at  New  Bedford  In  1778.  884 ; 
Galley  Pijfoi^  captured  by  Talbot,  and  brought  to  Stoning 
ton  in  1778. 96 :  British  Frigate  Romulus,  and  two  Privateera. 
brought  to  Yorktown,  436 ;  The  Romulua  brought  into  New- 
port in  1781.  540. 

Proclamation,  cruel,  of  Clinton,  at  Charleston  In  1780, 767. 

Protestanta,  French  and  German,  settle  in  Carolina  in  1707; 
1709.569. 

Providence.  Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Williams  In  163fv 
54  ;  Arrival  of  French  Troops  at,  in  1789— Their  Camp, 
ground  described  —  Burial  ground  —  Head  quartera  of  La 
Fayette— Roger  Williams's  Spring,  57;  Old  Tavern— Its  Af: 
sodations— Destruction  of  Tea  In  Market  Square  in  177a  5a 

Provoat.  attacks  Port  Royal  Island  in  1779, 760 ;  Before  Charlea- 
ton, 760 ;  Retreat  from  Charleston,  761. 

Psahn  lzxlv.,3.  Quotation  from,  491. 

Push.  Jamea,  hung  by  Tryon  in  1771,  577. 

Pulaski.  Count  Casimlr.  stationed  at  Miniaink  In  1778-79— Or 
dered  to  South  Carolina,  under  Lincoln,  101 ;  At  Battle  off* 
Germantown  in  1777,  318  —  Appointed  Brigadier  in  Conti- 
nental Army  In  1777 — Visits  La  Fayette  while  recovering 
from  Wound  at  Moravian  Establishment  at  BeUilehem,  391 ; 
Receives  Banner  from  Moravian  Nona— Killed  in  Conflict - 
at  Savannah  In  1779,  399,725;  Biographical  Sketch  of— Hb 
Seal.  735. 

Pnritana,  narrow  ^^ws  oC  at  Salem,  In  1634.  S3 ;  Capture  and 
sen  Indians  as  Slavca,  95;  Tolerated  in  Virginia,  4S9;  Influ- 
ence ot  566. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  at  Boston  after  the  Evacuation  hj  the 
British  In  1776.  14;  Letter  of,  to  Washington,  on  Privationa 
of  Soldiers  In  Hudson  Highlands  and  Valley  Forgo  in  1771^. 
137:  Plan  for  attacking  British  at  Staten  and  Long  Islands. 
Psultts's  Hook  (Jersey  CItj),  and  New  York.  In  1777. 165^ 
Deceived  by  Messenger  Waterbory.  167:  Laconic  Letter  to 
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Clinton  relAtlTe  to  8pt,  172;  Placed  in  command  of  Phfla- 
delpliia  io  1776,  225 ;  Tcremptorily  ordered  to  King'a  Ferry 
by  Hnmtlton — Censured  on  return  to  Uead-quartera,  297 ;  . 
Bioi^raphical  Sketch  of,  805.  I 

Pyle,  Colonel,  Notice  of;  576;  Woonded  In  Battle  on  the  Haw 
— flacapes,  593.  I 

Qoaker  Hill,  Topography  o^  64,  80.  83,  89.  ' 

Qnnkera,  Deputation  of;  waits  upon  Rochambeau  at  Philadel* 
phia,  55 :  Of  Philadelphia,  In  favor  of  Royal  Cause.  225, 281 ; 
tiettle  on  eastern  tihore  of  the  Delaware  betwctm  1676  and  ' 

.  16e<0, 252;  Association  of;  Emiffrates  to  AmpricA,  253 ;  Char-  g 
acter  and  Influence  of;  255 ;  Their  Testimony  in  Relation  to  i 
Public  Resolutions  in  PhlUdelphia  in  1775,  261 ;  Roberta  and  I 
Carlisle,  Execution  of;  in  1778,  263 :  Fines  imposed  upon,  in  | 
Virginia,  in  1673,  460;  Settlement  ot,  in  North  Ctirolina,  500;  i 
Fstriotism  in  1766, 569;  Quaker  Morringe.  613;  Form  of  Cer- 
emony—Centenarian Preacher — Boarding-school,  614.  i 

Qooen's  Rangers,  Notice  of,  343 ;  At  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordi- 
nary  in  1781, 464 ;  Near  Kingsbrldge.  831 ;  At  Oyster  Bey.  833. 

QuinebHUg  River,  Notice  of.  27. 

(iui^runts,  required  of  Colonies  by  the  Crown  in  1737,  563.        ; 

Quo  Warranto  of  James  I.  against  London  Company  in  1634, 

Quotation  from  Joseph  R.  Drake,  9, 134 ;  Annual  Register  (1776),  . 

'    10 ;  George  Lunt,  27 ;  Richard  Bnshnell,  30;  Oliver  Arnold,  37,  i 
38 ;  Alexander  Pope.  48 ;  Hugh  Peters,  51 ;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour-  , 
ney,  51, 427,  782 :  William  C.  Bryant,  59. 463, 684 :  William  R.  | 
Staples.  63 ;  Arthur  A.  Ross,  64 ;  Durfee,  74 ;  Miss  Daridson— 
John  0.  WhHtier,  75 ;  Robert  C.  Sands,  BO;   C.  Sherry.  92 ; 

F.  G.  Hallfjck.  97, 697:  Theodore  S.  Fay  — Braincrd.  98;  Mrs. 
Mouell,  99:  Anonymous,  lia  187,  241.  258,  488,  594,  612, 687, 
637,  655.  m  «6d.  710, 757 :  Hatraah  F.  Gould,  121. 254 ;  Anne 
C.  Lynch,  123:  C.  F.  Hoffman.  130;  Margtiretta  V.  Paitgorcs, 
130,  131;  Biiyard  Taylor  —  Janwa  G.  Pcrciral,  134,  373,  440; 

G.  P.  Morris,  134,  407,  780;  Ellznbcth  P.  Ellet.  lOT;  Thomas 
MacKeUar,  169.  331;  John  Trumbull.  174.  26.5^  <70,  351.  064. 
507;  Estella  A.  Lewis.  (83;  Marquii  De  Chastellux.  184, 313, 
390;  M^r  Andr^  196;^ Miss  Seward.  198. 200:  N.  P.  Willis, 
202;  Jnmes  G.  Brooks,  216;  John  H.  Bryant.  216;  W.  J.  Pa- 
bodie,  916:  Governor  Richard  Howell.  245 ;  Mt^.  E.  C.  Kioney, 
247:  E.Oakea  Smith.  248. 300, 425;  Charles  Potter.  966:  Penn-  1 
sylvaoia  JotfTnal,*W;  Georttc  W.  Dewey,  27 1 ;  William  Ross 

•  Wallace.  273. 41 8 :  'ITiomat  Paine,  274. 275;  Mrs.  R.  Balmanno.  , 
288:  Mary  E.  Hewitt.  288;  William  Elliott,  300, 594 ;  FrancU 
iiopkinstjn,  310;  Epes  8at«;nt,330;  J.  L.  Chester,  336;  Dr. 

«Ounfon,  346;  Revertfnd  Jtmn  Taylor.  342;  PhHip  Freneau, 

.351. 366,  482, 506, 699 :  Elizabeth  M.  Chandler.  369 ;  Edgar  A. 
'    Po«.  389 :  H.  S.  Nolen,  390,  398 ;  M'Mahon.  401 ;  Sarah  U^n 

tWhUmnn,  404 ;  Henry  T.  Tuokcrman— Chippewa  Chief.  411 ; 
Lord  Morpeth.  417:  Mrs.  Strtekfand,  417.  418;  Mn.  R.Wal- 

}Uve,  4K^:  PsHim  Ixxiv..  3,  491;  Holt's  New  York  Jonrnal, 

^32-.  <WtWaMl  Wirt  447;  Jamet  K  Paulding.  448;  W.  G. 
Simms.  4$4, 455. 5.39. 744 ;  Virginia  Gazetfe,  469 :  Mnrtin's  Mis- 
cellany. 471 ;  Lord  Byron,  492;  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrtek  Hen- 
ry.  502:  9r.  Thatchf  r^-Thomas  Anb*irpy,  521;  Abb*  Robin, 
524 :  Thomas  Moore.  539;  Prosper  M.  Wettnore.  541 ;  John 
C.  M'Cabe,  542;  Baroness  Reidesel.  551 ;  Safuh  J.  Hah^,  5.18, 
682:  William  laaston,.*^.  656;  Sir  William  Draper,  571;  Dr. 

'Caruthers,  57S;'Redliap  Howt>ll.  573;  Dr.  Samvel  Johnson, 
•  681;  Proverbs,  kx%U  19.  594;  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  6l«;  T. 
Gray.  654 :  d.  MLellan.  Jun— Henry  R.  Schrolcraft,  656;  J. 
W.  Simmons,  658 :  Richard  R.  Wrtd**;  «98 ;  Charles  Spragoe, 
709;  RIvingtoil's  <3as«>tteer,  792;  Hugh  Q nine,  796;  Yankee 
Chronology -oKniokerbockcr  Magazine,  804. 

>-Raco-course.  on>OoTemor's  Island.  New  York,  802. 

•Rainbow  at  Mid-day.  405. 

Raleigh,  City  of  founded  in  1587.  450. 

Ralelah.  Sir  Waiter,  rec«ives  Patent  to  colonize  Vlrgtnki  in 
1584— Dispatches -two  Vesa**!*.  vmdvr  command  of  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  to  Carolina— F.lected  Member  of  Parliament- 
Knighted— His  Patent  u^nArmed— Sends  another  Fleet  to 
Roanoke  and  Countrv  arosind  AlberoHrle  Sound,  with  Emi- 
grants, under  Granvitlp.  449 ;  Meets  with  Disasters—  Fits  out 
another  Expedition  —Founds  City  of  Raleigh  under  John 
White— Anecdote — His  Ia»«t  Colonints  supposed  to  have  In- 
termarried with  Hiitteras  Indians,  450:  Abandons  his  Enter- 
oris*)  after  fire  unsuccessfid  Expedition*,  and  assigns  his 
Ri^ts  to  a  London  Company— Biographical  Sketch  of,  451. 

Rail.  Coitinel.  in  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776,  227 :  Head  quar- 
ters, 228,  231:  At  Fort  WaMhmgton  in  1776,  826;  Mortally 
wounded.  228 ;  Visited  by  Washington  when  dying,  229 ;  His 
fatHl  Carousal,  230. 

Ramapo  Village,  Encampment  of  American  Army  near,  211. 

Ramapo  Valley,  Notice  of,  212. 

Ramiipo  Works  described.  212. 

-Ramapo  Pass,  Arrival  of  Washington's  Troops  at,  in  1779. 212; 

.    Desrribcd,  213. 

Ramsey,  Dr.  J.  G.  M,  Quotation  from.  618. 

Randolph,  John,  a  Descendant  of  Pocahontas.  4.54. 

Randolph,  Lieutenant,  aaaanlts  President  Jackson.  427. 

Aanitolph,  Peyton,  President  of  first  Continental  Congreas  at 

p  Philadelphia  in  1774— Biosraphical  Sketch  4>f.  266. 

Rapel)e.«arah,  first  white  Child  bom  in  Srooklyn,  783. 

"R^piAviBOck  Rirer  described,  423. 


Rawdoa.  Lord  Franciai  biographical  Sketch  oC  677 ;  At  Cam- 
den in  1781— Prepares  to  attack  Greene  at  HobUrk'a  Hill. 
680 :  At  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-rix  in  1781,  692. 

Ravnal,  Abb6,  Opinion  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  288. 

Rebecca.  Lady,  assumed  Name  of  Pocahontas,  454. 

Rebellion,  Bacon's,  in  Virgmia,  in  1676,  461 ;  Of  1745,  in  Scot- 
land-Peril and  FHght  of  Pretender— Extinction  of  his  Fam- 
ily. 564 :  In  South  Carolina  among  early  Settlers,  745. 

Rebels.  Faith  of.  not  to  be  kept,  550. 

Red  Bank,  Topography  of— GraTe  of  Colonel  Donop— Ancient 
Residence  of  Whltan,  290. 

Reed.  General  Joseph.  Resignation  ot  in  1777.  241 :  At  Battb 
of  Germantown,  317 ;  Attempt  to  bribe— Biographical  Sketch 
of.  35L 

Reed,  Mrs.  Esther,  affords  Relief  to  Continental  Soldiers  io 
1780— Biographical  Sketch  of  312. 

Rees,  James,  biographical  Sketch  of.  313. 

Regulators  of  North  Carolina,  in  1776,  569.  589;  Arrested  in 
1768,  572 ;  Expedition  against,  in  1771,  under  Tryon,  575 ; 
Execution  of.  578 ;  Turn  Loyalists  in  1775.  580. 

Reidesel.  General,  Notice  of,  25, 551 ;  Furnishes  Garden  Seeds 
to  captive  Troops  of  Bnrgoyne,  at  Chariottesville,  in  1779i 
552. 

Reidesel,  Baroneas,  Letters  of,  relative  to  captive  Troops  of 
BurgoVne,  in  ITTiB,  551. 

Relics  of  the  Pilgrims— Silver  Cup  at  Norwich,  32. 

Reltcs  of  the  Quakers— Articles  manufactured  from  Penn^ 
Treaty  Elm,  254. 

Relics  of  die  Revolution— Cannon  Ball  hr  Brattle  Street  Church. 
Boston.  15 ;  American  Musket  from  Battle-field  of  Hubbard- 
ton.  18;  Continental  Bill,  found  in  old  Tower  at  Newport* 
65;  Silver  Bullet  which  contained  Dispatrhos  of  Clinton  to 
Bnrgoyne,  116;  Washington's  War  Sword.  122 ;  r^ilver  Tank- 
ard at  Fishkill,  124 ;  Brass  Mortars  and  Chain  at  West  Pofut, 
131,132;  French  Cannon  and  Field-pieces,  132;  Chairs^Ta 
ble,  and  Clock,  at  Birdsall  House,  Peekskill,  170:  Comnnin- 
ion-tablo  and  Vane  of  Church  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  191 :  fikefeli 
of  Andrd,  made  by  himself.  2a3;  Articles  used  by  Washing- 
ton in  Hopper  House,  near  Sufilems,  214 ;  Caunon  at  Prince- 
ton, 238;  Piecea  of  Silver  and  other  Relics  of  Stocitton,  at 
Prinreton.  242;  Hancock's  Chair  In  Independence  HmU,  Phil- 
adelphia—Liberty BeH— Stone  on  which  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence waa  first  read  to  People.  272;  Skull  -ol  <;o1onel 
Donop,  290 ;  Old  Cannon  at  Red  Bank,  291  i  Pttlaslri>s  crim 
son  Banner.  391. 393 ;  Washingtoto'a  Camp  Ch*<«t  and  Uf fiAlft, 
at  Washington,  406.  407 :  Staff  of  Franklin.  407,  408 ;  Wash- 
ington's Writing-case,  Cottimisston,  CkNhes.  piece  of  bis  Tem 
—Franklin's  Printing^prras— Original  Declarxtton  of  Inde- 
pendence, 4f^;  Flag  taken  by  Washington  from  Hessians— 
Royal  Standard  svrrendered  to  Waehhigtcn  by  Cornrwania, 
413;  Flag  of  the  Life  Guard  ^Washington's  Bier -^Auto- 
graph Lener— Napkin  used  when  Christened,  414;  Key  of 
the  Bastile,  at  Mount  Vernon,  415 ;  Washington's  Spy^ass, 
416;  His  Sareophagna.  417, 418:  CommunWn-table  In  PoMck 
Church.  420 ;  Gold  Watch  found  near  Battle-gruuraid  nt  Eu- 
Uw  Springs,  705;  Remains  of  Pitt's  Sratne  at  New  York. 
790;  Cannons  at  Entrance  of  College  Green.  New  York,  796; 
British  Arms  in  Cburdi.  St  John's.  New  Brtinswiek.  80L 

Religion,  free  Toleration  of.  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1747. 71. 

Romsen.  Henry,  Notice  oC  308. 

Rents,  Land,  required  to  be  paid  by  Colonies  to  tbs  Crown  hi 
1737.  563. 

Representatives  in  Congress.  Character  o(,  410. 

Resolutiuofl  of  Congress,  exonerating  D'Estalng  from  Censnrs 
in  1778,  8^t  Relative  to  raising  Funds  for  carrying  on  War 
in  1780.  67:  R€«pee«ng  public  Claims,  106;  Of  Officers  hi 
Continental  Army  in  1*^3, 110;  Of  Congress,  orderin/i  eques- 
trian Statue  of  Bronse  m  be  executed  In  Mamory  of  Wairti- 
ington,  112;  To  defend  Philadelphia  in  1776— To  a^ioum  to 
Baltimore- To  offer  Bonnties  to  Soldiera,  225;  'To  make 
Washiozton  military  Dictator.  232,  385 ;  In  1776,  relative  to 
Declaration  of  Independence,  276;  Accepting  Services  of  La 
Fayette,  .127 :  Submitted  l»y  Pntrick  Henry  to  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  in  1764.  482 ;  Of  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
ffesses,  to  import  no  more  Slaves,  British  Goods  or  Tea,  486; 
In  1775, 502 :  Of  Convention  in  Wiltiamsburg  in  1776,  pro- 
posing total  Separation  from  Great  Britain.  505 ;  In  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  North  Carolina.  In  1775.  relative  to  Mecklen- 
bura  Association,  621 ;  Of  Mecklenburg  Convention,  622  -. 
Of  Congress,  approving  Opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  Acts 
of  Parliament,  725. 

RespiM,  Thomas  Notice  of  581. 

Revolution,  last  Blow  of.  779. 

Reynolds.  Governor  John,  biographical  Sketch  of  723. 

Rhode  Island  (I«le),  Ap|>earance  of.  64 ;  Antiquities  ot;  66; 
Origin  of  its  Name— Settlement  of  by  Clark  and  Codding- 
ton.  in  1637 — Conveyed  to  them  by  Canonicus  and  Mianto- 
nAmoh  in  16.18. 70 :  Its  Condition  in  1777, 74 ;  Topography,  80, 
ai;  Evacuated  by  the  Americans  in  1779— Desolate  Condi- 
tion of,  on  their  Departure,  84. 

Rhode  loland  (State)— Its  first  Constitution— Royal  Charter- 
First  General  Assembly  at  Portsmouth  in  1647,70;  Relig- 
ious Toleration— Separation  and  Reunion  of  the  Plantations 
— Rechartered  in  1663.  71 :  Called  upon  by  Congress  for 
Funds  to  ci»rry  on  War— Ptvaents  complimentary  Addreases 
to  Rochambean  and  Temaj  in  1780^  87 ;  Sufferhig  of  her 
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Ookmbto  aviliig  King  Phflfp*!  War  in  1676,  95 ;  Htoldi  Con- 

ventioQ,  in  1776,  TeladTe  to  Declaration  of  Independence, 

275. 
Ebode  Island,  Hlatorkal  Society  of-Aathor'a  Viait  to,  66;  Ita 

vaJoable  Maoaacrlpta,  S9. 
Richarda^  Eorign,  beara  Union  Flaf  Into  Boaton  on  Evacuation 

of  Britiah  inlTTfi,  14. 
Rkhftrdaoo,  chargea  Sajre  with  high  Treftaon  in  London,  in 

1776,  18. 
RSchardaon,  Colonel  Richard,  biographical  Sketch  of.  650. 
Richmond.  Duke  of^  procurae  Examination  of  Penn  before 

Booae  of  Lorda  in  1775. 17. 
BIcfamood,  Colonel,  in  naval  Engagement  at  Newport  in  1776, 

72. 


Rirhmoad.  Virginia,  early  Hlatory  ofi  432 ;  TopographT  of, 
433. 435;  The  Head-onarters  of  Arnold  and  Simcoe  u  1781, 
435;  Deatruetion  of  Propertv  at— Statue  of  Washington  in 


CapitDl— Monanuratal  Churcn,  436 ;  Burning  of  Theater  in 
l8U-St  John'a  Church,  437. 

Riot.  Enfield,  in  1759.  567. 

Riota  at  HUlaborougfa,  North  CaroUna,  in  1770~Namea  of  Riot- 
era.  573. 

Rip  Bape^  m  Jamea  Blver,  Notiee  of.  531. 

Rioenbooae.  Dr.  Darid.  inrenta  nanetariom  of  College  of  New 
Jeraey— Biographical  Sketch  ot.  343. 

RinBgtoa.iamea,  biographical  Sketch  of.  796;  Deatmction  of 
hit  printing  Materiala  at  New  York.  797. 

Roada^  Cordnroy,  Notice  oi,  431,  In  North  Carolina,  614. 

R4HDoke  laiand,  early  Blatory  of;  419;  Present  ConditioB  of, 

49a 

Roanoke  Riv«r,  Notice  of.  555. 

Aq^  WB&am,  kiBed  in  Battle  of  KiDg*a  Mountain  in  17801 634. 

Roberta.  John,  executed  for  Treason  in  1778, 963. 

Bobntaoo.  Qeoeral,  confera  with  Greene  relatiTe  to  Rdease  of 
A»dr^9(a. 

R«biB,  Abb^  QnoCaUon  from.  S67. 

IbaWaaon.  Beverly,  dedinea  selling  Constitution  Island  ~  Ap- 
pointed Colonel  in  Britiah  Army  in  1776, 135:  Former  Resi- 
dcnce,  ncv  Weat  Point— Biographical  Sketch  oi;  140,  481 ; 
Corr«QM>odeore  wiiti  Arnold  and  Pubiam.  149 ;  Letter  to 
WaahiagCun,  requesting  Release  of  AndrA,  161 ;  Endows 
Ttmx  of  Lwid  to  St.  Peter'B  and  St  PhUip's  Panshea,  171 ;  A 
Witaaaa  ia  Case  of  Andrd,  90L 

Bnbieaon.  Horae  Shoe^  Notice  of.  635. 

RaMuMw,  Mra,  Hospitality  oi;  394. 

RebiasDo.  ^pesker.  Anecdote  ait  concerning  Waafafaigton,  481 ; 
Cbairoiw  Jn  Uooan  of  Borgeaaea  of  Virginia  in  l764~Hia 
Dislike  of  Patrick  Hmrr,  4&. 

JtetMson.  Sir  Frederick  PhUlipae,  Notice  o^  431. 

BoUnaon,  WiHiun,  taduo  Prisoner  by  Logno  in  1774,  489. 

Rock«BoboHa,  Oeneml.  at  Leb«iiDn  in  1780, 35 ;  Receives  Depu- 
MioQ  fron»  OiMkera  of  Philadelphin  in  1783^Encampment 
at  ProvideBce,  55 ;  Commanda  French  Troopa  m  America  in 
178Q,  da  87 ;  Holds  Coo  fereooe  with  Washington  at  Newport 
in  1781.  88;  D^purture  from  Anoapoiia  in  1782;  403;  Joina 
Waahingaao  at  Dobba'a  Perry  in  1781— Loana  Blooey  to  Uni^ 
9d  Smea,  509;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown,  513;  Biographical 
Sfcetefa  ot,  sa :  Uead-qiMnera  at  Williamsburg  in  1781. 539 ; 
Interview  with  Waahington  wt  Newport,  relative  to  Captaro 
afArtkiU,540. 

Rocbeblave,  Philip,  taken  by  Surprise  at  Kaskaskia,  by  Ctarke, 
in  1778.  490. 

BfOchelunaain.  Captain,  promoted  after  Siege  of  Yorktown,  596. 

Bock.  Porter^a^  47 :  Roger  WUIiams's,  53 ;  Dightoo.  Inscription 
om  AS;  Tbm.  312;  AnvU.  681 ;  Hanging,  m,  Flat»  065. 

Becky  Mowit— Ita  Associariona,  657. 

Io0pra,  Ctfitnin,  in  Expedition  against  Western  Porta  in  U779, 
496. 

RoHc,  John,  msrriea  Pocabontaa.  454. 

Bemna.  Bernard,  Engineer  at  West  Point  in  1775— AppHes  to 
CoQgreaa  for  Commission  of  CoIoneU-Not  granted.  133. 

Rooey.  Lieatenaot.  at  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781,  691. 

Roae.  Mrs.  Rebecca.  Autiior'a  Interview  with,  162. 

Roa^  Arthur  A,  Quotation  from,  64. 

Bom,  Mra^  Notice  of  635. 

Roas,  Mr^  gives  Character  of  Preacott,  74. 

Bosa,  Mnjor.  sit  Siete  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  523. 

Roete  of  captive  Troopa  of  Burgoyne  to  Charlottesville,  Vlr- 
pnia,  in  1778u  551. 

Radolph.  Captain,  in  Battle  of  OuUford  in  1781,  607;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781.  69a 

Rufeley.  Colonel,  commnnds  Tories  in  South  Carolina  in  1780 
— Capcnred  by  Washington  by  Stratagem.  666. 

Roaa.  Impoftation  of.  prohihited  In  Georgia  in  1733.  723. 

Raraford.  Count,  biographical  Sketch  of— Beara  Dispatchea  to 
Ea^and.  nnder  General  Howe,  in  1775,  83. 

Rtt^  Dr.  Benjamin,  bia  Opinion  of  Wayne's  AsaauH  at  Stony 
PoinL  181:  Succeeds  Dr.  Morgan  in  Frofessional  Chair  of 
Medical  S<^hool.  Philadelphia,  240. 

Ra&erfiord,  General,  in  Battle  at  Ramsoor's  Mill  hi  1780— Bio- 
graphical  Sketch  of;  597 ;  In  Expedition  against  Cherokeea 
fBl776,64& 

RatMge,  John.  Governor  of  South  Carolina— Biographical 
Sketch  oC  753. 

RatlodflB;  Edward,  in  Committee  of  Congreaa  to  confer  with 
Howe  in  17761  814.  I 


Sabine,  Hannah,  biographical  Sketch  of;  57. 

Salem,  Massachusetu,  Disturbance  among  the  Clergy  at,  caused 
by  Roger  Williams,  in  1634,  53. 

Salstonstall,  Conunodore,  on  Expedition  against  Penobscol  ia 
1779,26. 

Salt,  Scarcity  oi;  to  Washington's  Army,  376. 

Sanders's  Creek  described,  666;  Battle  at.  to  1780^  672. 

Sanda,  Robert  C  Quotation  from.  90. 

Sandy  Hook,  geological  Changes  of— Its  Topography,  79. 

Sargent,  Epes,  Quotatton  from.  330. 

Saasacus,  Indian  Sachem.  Notice  ot,  47.  48. 

Sassamon,  John,  *'  Praying  Indian,"  educated  at  Cambridge- 
Secretary  to  KUig  Philip— Accuses  his  Chief  of  TraaaoB^ 
Skin,  93. 

Savage,  Captain,  at  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781, 467. 

Savannah  described— Early  History  of;  720;  Foundtog  o£  739: 
Sons  of  Liberty  hold  Meeting  at,  to  1774.  734 ;  Other  levolo. 
tionary  Movementa  at,  735 ;  Menaced— British  repulsed,  727 ; 
Siege  of,  in  1779.  736 ;  Bombardment  of,  737 ;  Evacuated  by 
the  British  in  1789;  741. 

Saybrook  Platform.  Notice  of;  50. 

Savre.  Stephen,  arrested  to  London  for  high  Treason  in  1775— 
Imprisoned,  tried,  and  acquitted— Prosecutes  Lord  Roehford 
for  Daaoages— Awarded  conditional  Damagea,  18. 

Scammell.  Colonel  Alexander,  killed  at  Siege  of  Ywktowa  to 
1781— Biographical  Sketch  of;  515. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  Quotation  from,  666. 

Scollay,  John,  Notice  of;  13. 

Scotch- 1  rbh.  Emigration  o^  to  Carolina — ^Their  Prineiplea,  565; 
Origin  of.  566;  Emigrate  to  South  Carolina  to  1730-1740, 746L 

Scott,  Colonel  Joaeph  W.,  Notice  of;  139. 

Scott,  General  Charles,  at  Battle  of  Germantown  to  1777, 317; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  343. 

Scott,  General  John  M-.  biographical  Sketch  o^  805. 

Scott,  Robert  G.,  delivers  Oration  at  laytog  of  Comer-stone 
of  Washtogton  Monument  at  Rlchinond  to  1850,  437. 

Bcottt,  Bloody,  to  Carolina,  65.%  692L 

Seabury,  Bbhop  Samuel,  Monuisent  of;50 ;  Btographical  Sketch 
of.  797. 

Seal  and  Monogram  of  Jefferson,  548 ;  Of  Governor  Tryon, 
567 ;  Of  North  Carolina.  589 ;  Of  Pulaski,  735. 

Seamen,  Amertcan  Naval,  of  the  Revolution,  88. 

Sears,  Csptain  Isaac,  arrested  for  Treason  at  New  York,  793 ; 
Btographical  Sketch  of.  797. 

Segur,  Count,  accompanies  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  to  1813.  333. 

Seekonk,  first  Landing  at,  of  Roger  WilUama  in  1631 ,  53 ;  Nptice 
of,  54. 

Selden.  John  A..  Notice  of,  441. 

Sclwyn.  George  A..  Notice  o^  507. 

Senate.  United  States,  Character  of.  410. 

Sevier,  Colonel  John,  in  Southern  Campaign  In  1780,  631  jBIo 
graphical  Sketoh  of— Elected  Governor  of  Frankland,  6S). 

Seward,  Miss,  Quotation  from.  198,  300. 

Seymore,  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  Notice  oC  399. 

Seymour  (young  Patriot)  in  Battlea  at  Sulltvanis  Island  and 
Brandywrne— Tragedy  of  his  Bride,  384. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Anthony  A.  Cooper),  biographical  Sketch 
of,  560. 

Shank,  Captato,  in  Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  464. 

Sbaw,  Captato.  draws  up  Constitution  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cinctonati,  127. 

Shelby.  Colonel  Isaac,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780— Biof 
graphical  Sketoh.  631 ;  At  Battle  of  Kiog'a  Mountato,  633;  At 
ButUt)  at  Musgrove's  Mill  in  1780,  650. 

Shelby.  LieuteUHnt.  in  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  to  1774.  488. 

Sheldon,  Colonel  Eliaba,  in  comroaodl  of  Cftvalry  cm  East  Side 
of  the  Hudson  in  1780— Receives  fictitious  Letter  from  Andr^ 
— Headquarters  at  Salem  In  1780.  147. 

Sheppard,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  498. 

Sherburne,  Major,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantewn  to  1777,33a 

Sherry,  C,  Quotation  from,  93. 

Shippen,  Dr.  William,  biugmphlcal  Sketch  ot  IMl. 

Shinpcn,  Edward,  appointed  by  Penu  first  Mayor  of  Phihulel- 
phla  to  1708. 357. 

Shirley,  Secretary,  shot  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755, 479. 

Short  Men  (Virginia  Riflemen),  Notice  of,  535. 

Short,  Thomaa,  Brat  Printer  in  province  of  Connecticut— Issues 
the  ''Saybrook  PUtform"  in  1810— Biographical  Sketch  of; 
50. 

Sieoe  of  Boston  to  1776  resolved  upon  by  Washtogton.  9 ;  Plan 
of  Attack— Ke-enforoeroent  of  the  Army— Council  of  War- 
Number  of  American  Troops— Situation  of  Washington.  10; 
Condition  of  the  British  Troops  —  Bombarded  from  Lech- 
mere's  Point— Industry  of  the  Patriota  —  Faroe,  *' Boston 
Blockaded,"  11;  Insecurity  of  British  Army  and  Fleet— Far 
ther  Preparations  for  bombarding — Anniversary  of  "Boston 
Massacre,"  13;  Evacuated  by  Howe— Condition  of  the  Patri- 
ots—Agreement  to  spare  the  Town — Cannonade  renewed— 
Commusion  to  plunder  issued  by  Howe— Directed  by  Con- 
gress to  be  destroyed  to '1775,  13;  Bad  Conduct  of  Britiah 
Troopa— Their  Embarkation  —  Entrance  of  toe  Americans 
toto  the  Town— Refugees.  14 ;  Condition  o^  after  Evacuation 
—Destruction  and  Desecration  of  Property— Churches  used 
by  the  British  for  Barracks  and  Stables -Troups  sent  to  New 
York  — Ltogering  of  British  Vessels  — Ptoal  Departure,  15; 
Capture  of  Campbell  and  Stem  Ships— Eflbct  of  Evacuation, 
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16;  Strength  of  Aniericaiit,  18;  Oflldal  AnnovmoeiiieBt  of 
Eraciution  In  London,  22;  Royal  Apprond  of  Hofro't  Con- 
dact  during  the  Siege,  23. 

^lege  of  Forte  CUntoB  and  Montaomery,  167. 

Siege  of  Fort  Boone  in  1777, 1778,  493. 

Siege  of  Fort  Logan  In  1777,  493. 

Siege  of  Fort  Henry,  Wheeling  Creek,  in  1777— Approach  of 
Girty  and  Indiana,  497 ;  Inhabitanta  of  Wheelinjr  take  Reftige 
in  Fort— Girttr  demanda  Surrender  of  Fort— Refnaed— Ba^ 
tie  enaaea,  496;  Arrival  of  Swearinmn  and  M'CuUoch  with 
tilty-fbur  Men— Ghrty  aeta  Fire  to  Hooaea,  killa  Cattle,  and 
departa— Loaa,  499. 

Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781— Arriral  of  WaaUncton  and  French 
Offlcera  at  Williamaburg.  513 ;  Preparea  for  Attack  upon 
Comwallia— Arrival  of  alUed  Troopa— De  Choia6  aent  to  In- 
veat  Glonceater— Allied  Armlea  march  toward  Yorktown— 
Britiah  withdraw  toward  Town  on  Approach  of  Americans, 
514 ;  French  Troops  ordered  to  take  Poaseaslon  of  abandoned 
Works— Cannonade  from  the  Town — Colonel  Soammell  abot 
by  Heasiana— Allied  Forcea  invest  the  Town,  515 1  Poaition 
of  the  American  Corps — Bombardment  of  the  Town — Burn- 
ing of  BrWah  Shipa,  517;  Conthiued  Approachea  toward 
'Britiah  Worka,  518:  Socceasfol  Aaaautt  upon  Redoobia— 
Bravery  of  French  Grenadiers— Loaa  of  Americans,  519 ;  At- 
tempt of  Comwallia  to  eacape— Furious  Storm  of  Wind  and 
Rain— Re^iorobardment  of  the  Town,  520;  Surrender  pro- 
poaed— Synopsis  of  Articles  of  Capitulatioo,  522;  Ceremo- 
niea  of  Surrender  of  the  Britiah— Delivery  of  the  Colore,  594 ; 
Layins  down  of  Anna— Loss  of  both  Armies,  526. 

Siege  of  Fort  Motta  in  1781— Rawdon  approachea  Nelaoa'a 
Feny— Lee's  Expedient,  686;  R«wdoo'a  Retreat.  687. 

Siege  of  Fort  Kinety-silc  in  1761— Commenced  by  Kosoluasko, 
60t ;  Appraach  of  Rawdon— Attempt  to  deatror  Stocdude— 
Activity  of  the  Bleody  Seout,  609;  Assault  on  Star  Redoubt 
-^Oaptare  of  Stockade.  698;  Loaa  and  wounded— Raising  of 
the  8iege>— Arrival  of  Rawdon— His  Pursuit  of  Greene— 
Movemaot  of  tlto  two  Armies,  694 ;  Courage  and  Arreat  of 
Emily  Geiger^Rawdcn  felled,  695. 

Siege  of  Fort  Watson  is  1780— Marion  demands  of  M'Kay  nn- 

1  oonditiomd  Smmider  of  the  Port^-^Eatpedloat  of  Colonel 
Maham— Surrender  of  the  British,  707 ;  Killed  and  wounded, 
708. 

Siege  of  Augusta  In  1780— Approach  of  aark  and  M'Call— 
i»irroiab  with  Indian  Camo,  715 ;  Skirmish  at  White  Houae 
—Colonel  Brown  wounded— Capture  and  Defieat  of  Ameri- 
.cana-^Fate  of  the  Prisoners,  716;  Reaasembling  of  Patriots 
near  Augusta.  717;  Plan  of  Attack  — Erection  of  Mayham 
Towbr— SUrmlah-GarrlaoainbdiiedtTlB;  Surrender  of  the 
Furu  to  Americana— Britiah  Prisoners  paroled  to  Savannah 
-»^Losa  and  Wounded,  719. 

Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779— Concentration  of  American  Troops 
— D'Eaiaing'a  Soromona  to  a«rrender  refuaed— Hia  Error, 
735 ;  Arrival  of  Malthutd— Victory  lost  by  Delajwplan  of  the 
Silage,  736;  Ita  Operations— lyEslaing  proposea  to  atorm  the 
Works — Bombardment  opened  upon  Britiah— Terror  relnia 
supreme.  737;  Storming  of  Spring  Hill  Redoubt— D'Eataing 
wottOded^Death  of  Pulaaki  and  ^sper,  738:  Sieae  ndaed— 
Loaa— Withdrawal  of  combined  Armies— Effect  of  the  Move- 
ment, 739. 

Aego  of  ForrfinlliraQ  !■  l?76^Attack  of  British  Fleet— Re- 
turned by  Americans>^CIintoil  repulsed— <>annonade  of  the 
Fori— Fide  of  British  Fleet.  7S6 ;  Bnmiag  of  the  Aatason— 
Etiect  of  the  Battle^  Loss— Bravery  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  756. 

eiecB  of  Charleslmi  h)  178a^Arriva]  of  British  Fleet— Advance 

->  of  Clinton,  764;  Attack  upon  the  Town— Surprise  of  Uueer 
— Propoeed  Surrender  rejected— Plan  of  Battfe-gnound,  7o5 ; 
Oontfauaattca  of  the  Sicf^Perila  of  the  CiQr— KiHed  and 
wounded,  766;  Cessation  of  Hostilities -^Capitulation  and 
Surrender,  767. 

Siege  of  Fort  Washington,  826. 

SiKOumey.  Mrs.  L.  H^  Quotation  from,  51,  427.  789L 

Simcoe.  M^jor,  in  command  of  Queen's  Rangers,  343;  In 
Skirmish  at  Qubitan's  Bridge  in  1778,  344 ;  Maaaacrea  In- 
mates of  Hancock's  House,  345;  On  Expedition  to  Virginia 
under  Arnold.  434,  444.  463;  At  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary 
in  1781.464 ;  In  Expedition  to  Petersburg  in  1781, 543 ;  Sent  by 
Arnold  to  take  Fords  on  Nottaway  and  Meherrin  Rivers,  547. 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  Quotation  from,  658. 

Simms,  Colonel  John,  captured  under  ComwalUs  in  1781, 549. 

Simms,  W.  G..  Quotations  Irom.  454,  455.  5:19. 

Simpson,  Captain,  killa  Whitechurst  in  Duel  In  1766,  569. 

SinKieton.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Guillbrd  in  1781,  609 

Sinkler,  William.  Notice  of,  698. 

Sinoipink  Lake,  Notice  oC  163. 

Skelion.  Martha,  afterward  Mra.  Jefferson,  Notice  of,  442. 

Skirmish  at  Gaspee  Point  in  1772— Packet  Hannah  chased  by 
the  Gospes- Grounding  of  the  Oospet- Armed  Boata  dis- 
patched from  Providence  under  Whipple— Pro<;eed  to  the 
Oatpf,  61 :  Conflict  ensues— Duddington  wounded  and  con- 
veyed to  Pawtuxet— Destruction  of  ttie  Gospst.  62;  At  New- 
Krt  in  1769,  on  board  Sloop  Lifr^rty— Seizure  of  Brig  br  the 
bsrqr— Captahi  assaulted  widi  Firearms— People  of  New- 


port demand  the  Aaaailanto— Denied— The  JJbertjf  destroy- 
ed, 71 :  In  Newport  Harbor  m  1775. 72 ;  At  Quaker  and  Tur- 
key Hill  in  1778;  83;  At  Doodlotown  In  1777,  166;  Near  Fort 
Montgomery.  Hudson  Highlands,  167;  At  Trroton  In  1776. 


227;  Near  Princeton  In  1777,  235.  237.  238;  At  Whitemarah 
in  1777,  321;  Near  Matson's  Ford  in  1778.  329;  At  Quintan's 
Bridge,  between  Simcoe's  Rangers  and  American  Patriots,  un- 
der Captain  Smith,  344 ;  Near  the  Brandy  wine  in  1777,  376, 
379;  At  Richmond,  in  1781,  between  Simcoe  and  Americam, 
435;  At  Long  Bridse,  between  American  Videttes  and  Arnold's 
Troopa,  443 ;  At  Charies  City  Court  House,  between  Simeoe'ii 
Troopa  and  Virghiia  Militia,  444 ;  At  Spenoer'a  Ordinary,  be- 
tween Simcoe's  Rangers  and  M'Pheraon's  Drssoons,  in  I7PI. 
464 ;  Near  Fort  Neoeesity— Waahington  assaults  the  French 
by  Surprise— Engagement  enauea  — Juraonville  killed— 
French  made  Prisoners — Seut  to  Eastern  Virginia,  475 :  Near 
Blandford  Church,  between  Phillipa  and  Steuben,  in  1781. 
544 ;  At  Expedition,  under  Tryoo.  against  Regulatora  in  1771. 
576 ;  Between  Lee's  Troops  and  the  Britiah,  near  the  Dan.  in 
1781.  603;  Near  Reedy  Fork.  605,  606;  At  Wahab'a  Plants 
tion  in  1780— At  Chariotte,  625;  At  Gnseoe's  Spring,  630 ;  At 
Fish  Dam  Ford,  651.  6SQ;  At  Mobley's  Meetinghouse,  6S9: 
At  Hanging  Bock,  between  Sumter  and  British,  in  17e0. 66i>: 
Near  Camdcti,  btftween  Gatea  and  ComwalUs.  in  1780,  67U ; 
At  Hobkirk's  HiU  in  1781.  679;  Near  Eutaw  Springs,  701  . 
In  South  Canilina,  between  Partisans,  in  1779, 711 ;  Between 
Patriots  and  Indian  Camp,  near  Augusta,  in  1780, 715 ;  Neur 
Wliite  House,  716;  Near  Mayham  Tower,  718;  At  HickMj 
Hill,  Georgia,  between  British  and  Colonel  Twigga,  in  1779. 
734 ;  Near  Savannah,  between  British  and  Americnns,  in 
in9,  735;  Between  Indiana  and  Wayne  in  1762,  740;  At 
Skidaway  Island  hi  1783, 741 ;  Near  Georgetown.  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1780.  770;  At  Parker's  Ferry  in  1781,  775;  At  Lted- 
ley's  MUl,  777 ;  On  the  Combahee  in  1781,  778 ;  Between 
Grant  and  Stirling  at  Battle  of  Long  Island,  in  1776. 809 :  Near 
New  RorheUe,  between  Sullivan  and  Howe,  820 ;  Near  White 
Plafau,821. 

Slashes.  Virginian,  deacribed,  431, 445. 

Slave  of  Captain  Broadwater,  biographical  Sketch  of,  421 ;  OU, 
at  Hangfaig  Rock.  661 ;  At  Orangeburg.  687. 

Slavea,  Indian,  sent  to  Bermuda  by  Puritans,  95;  Arrival  of 
first  Cargo  in  Virginia  in  1620, 457 ;  Number  of  loat,  by  Caft 
tare  and  Death,  in  British  lovaaion  of  Virginia  in  1781,  550; 
In  Lower  Virginia,  554 ;  Trial  of,  in  South  Carolina.  687;  im- 
portation of,  prohibited  in  Georgia  In  1734,  7S2;  Admitted  in 
174.1.  723;  Imported  into  South  Carolina*  1672.  743;  Svntta 
Weat  Indiea  hi  1789;  Number  oC  loat  by  South  OafoUna 
during  the  Revolution,  779. 

Sleepy  BoUow,  Notice  ol  19L 

Sk>cum,  Mra^  Feat  oL  588. 

Small-pox  hi  the  Britiah  Army  at  Boaton  in  1776,  10;.  At 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1757.  645. 

Smallwood,  General  Williani»  Encampment  oi,  now  PaoH,  In 
1777^370 ;  Drivea  Amohl'a  BoaU  «ut  of  tfan  Appomattox,<643 ; 
Biographical  ^tetch  oC  67X 

Smith.  Captahi.  in  Skhvish  at  Quintan'a  Bridge  in  1778.  344. 

Smith,  Capti^  slays  Cokmel  Stuart  at  Battle  of  Guiltbrd  In 
1781.  6ia 

Smith.  Captain,  killed  in  Skirmiah  on  the  Comfanfaeein  1771, 778. 

Smith.  Captain  John,  establishes  Settlement  at  Powhatan  In 
1609,432 ;  Rebuikla  iameatown  and  Church  hi  1620. 447 ;  SaiU 
fbr  Virginbk  under  Newport  in  1606, 451 ;  Imprisoned  from 
Jeahmay--*  Appointed  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Colony  — 
Releaaed  from  Confinement- Allowed  principal  Manage- 
ment of  Afiaifa,  452;  Voyaseup  the  Chickahcminy— Cap- 
tured by  Indinns— Conveyed  to  the  Banks  of  Rappabannork. 
Potomac*  aad  York  Rivers  —  Biographical  Sketch  oC  453; 
Carried  before  Powhatan  at  Werowocoraoco— Tried — Con- 
demned to  Death.  454 :  Reacued  by  Pocahootaa— Emntty  of 
Kstivea  changed  to  Friendahip— Returns  to  Jnmestowo^Es- 
tabhshea  friendly  Intercourse  with  Powhatan— Iroplorea  Set- 
tlers to  plow  and  sow  —  leaves  Jamestown  with  Disgust- 
Explores  the  Country  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bsy 
— Returns  to  Jamestown— Made  President  of  the  Colony- 
Turns  Attention  of  Settlers  to  Agriculture,  455:  Attempts  to 
estal>lish  Settlement  at  Powhatan — Seriously  injured  by  Ex- 

Plosion  of  Goopowder^^DelMatea  hia  Authority  to  George 
ercy— Returns  to  England  for  aurgical  Aid,  456;  Place  of 

first  landing  in  Virginia,  531. 
Smith,  Claudius,  Freebooter  of  Ramapo  Creek— Biographical 

Sketch  oi;  210. 
Smith,  Colonel  Samuel,  at  Attack  of  British  oo  Fort  BfifBin— 

Biographical  Sketch  of,  295. 
Smith.  Dr.  J.  V.  C,  Notice  of,  66. 
Smith,  General,  at  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  hi  1778.  83. 
Smith.  Governor  George  W.,  perished  in  Richmond  llieatrr  in 

1811.437. 
Smith's  Pohit,  Long  Island.  Notice  of,  834. 
Smith.  Joshua  H.,  the  Host  of  Arnold— Takea  conspicuous  part 

in  hia  Treason  — Known  to  be  a  Tory.  148;  Employed  to 

bring  Andrd  from  the  Futitire— His  Excuses,  155 ;  lliey  cros« 

the  Hudson— Letter  to  his  Brother.  156 ;  Biographical  Sketch 

of,  184;  Hia  Journey  with  Andrd  to  Crompond— Departs^ 

Returns  to  FishkUl.  186. 
Smith,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777, 317. 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes,  Qootationa  from.  214, 248, 300.  423;  Her 

Tales,  "Ramapo  Pass,"  214;  and  ••Salamander."  211,214. 
Smith,  Colonel  Mk^hael,  biographical  Sketch  oC  791. 
Smyth,  Dr.  J.  F.  D.,  Notice  of  Weedon's  Inn,  362. 
Smyth.  Hon.  G.  W..  Notice  of,  221. 
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tajtfaa»E8v«reBdI)r.  8«iBael.  Notloe  o^  743L 

to^4,  UoBon,  Notice  oi^  19& 

teowdoa,  LkwlMMrt,  wooaded  in  Battle  of  GuiUbrd  in  1781, 
«7. 

tevw't  kkad  described,  771. 

SMie^  of  the  andoi^ati,  orgaaixed  oear  Fithkill  Luding  in 
1783>  125;  Record  of  Prooeedingi  of,  186 ;  Its  Constltation 
eppoMd  by  iadfe  Bute  and  ocben,  127;  CertiSoiite  of 
lieaibenhip— Fae  simile  oC  128;  Order  of  the  Society— 
Preaidcttta  General  oC  199;  "Free  Society  of  Traders'*  emf- 
fiate  lo  America  and  porriMse  Land  in  Pennsyhrania,  253. 

SsMers,  George,  conumsaioned  to  Virginia  in  1606,  4^ 

focbel  G«Teraor,  of  Albcnarle  Province  in  1663,  561. 

Saodinrboard  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  24a 

doolh  Carolina  leaves  her  Delegates  free  to  vote  relatiTe  to 
Dtdaratton  of  Indcpeadcpce.  276 1  Oonstitntion  oC  adopted  in 
1778,889;  Legjalatare  grants  Annnity  to  Peter  Harris  (Indian), 
«6:  Ijlariy  fflrtory  oC  743,  744 ;  First  Legislatore  oC  in  1074. 
745:  Royal  Goremment  estabttsbed  in  1717— Eztendon  of 
tte  Seltlemeot,  746;  Organizatian  of  Ciril  GoTomment.  7S2; 
C<ndidoa  oC  after  taiTanon  by  British  in  1779,  702;  Re<M- 
**^*  t  of  Ciril  Goveraiiieatial782-Change  of  public 
^anhigofBritish  Power.  776;  Number  of  Slaves 
STohrtloo— 'Estimated  Value  oC  779. 

I  oC  on  Arrival  of  Stamps,  in  1765. 


Isstdi 


itamps,  in 
747;  Oppose  the  Landing  of  Tea  in  1774,  748:^k«toh 
Bebeffiao— Draw  «l»^Artides  of  AasodaHoQ.  declaring  them- 


^  750;  Take  Measures  to  fortify  Charleston 
fiarbar,  751. 
flpdjdii;  Govamor  Richard  D^  Aid  to  General  Caswell  in  1780, 


t  lafufa  to  comply  with  Application  of  George  IlL,  to 
prevent  her  Subjects  from  aiding  America,  19 ;  FavoraUa  to 
the  American  Cause  in  17801, 763L         • 
apaaisfds  in  Florida.  745,  751.  763. 

Sparks,  Major,  wlmnded  ia  Battle  at  Fart  Daquesne  hi  1755, 
4S9k  ' 
rks.  Veteran.  Audwr'i  Interriaw  with,  170. 

,  General  Jos^li,  proceeds  to  New  Toric  after  Evac- 
'uabon  af  Boaton  by  the  Brithh ;  Expedition  agahMt  Rhode 
Islil    ffi.slgiialii.m^BiographicalSketoho<;80. 
Hp  fa  air's  Ordfaary,  Hotieli  mi  4ffiL 

fipoilbtf  Wsr,BrilishBhip  J9bps,  15;  Diridon  oi; atStonyPotet, 
Ijg;  Aoioant  oi,  taken  by  British  from  Americans  during 
1776^224;  Baggage  Wagons  captured  at  Battle  of  Princeton 
hi  1777, 240 ;  lUcen  by  Americans  ia  Bsttle  of  Bfomnonth,  965; 
'  Tifcen  by  Amerieww  at  Surrender  of  Coniwnllis  at  Tork- 
towu,  S26 ;  Taken  by  British  on  Elisabeth  River,  588;  Taken 
by  Aaerteans  aC  Bactla  of  MooreTa  Creek  in  1776, 588 ;  Taken 
by  BMiih  in  fikiraiish  at  Wriiab's  Plantation  in  1780,  625, 
Takea  by  Americans  at  Battle  of  King's  Mou&tate,  684; 
Tbkea  by  Bintea  froai  BriltA.  aear  Haaidng  Rock,  hi  ITBO. 
OK;  Taiatn  Mr  British  from  Bafbnt  ia  8o»ii  Carolina,  ia 
17M.  664 ;  Taken  by  British  near  Savannah  in  1778,  732 ; 
TAen  br  BritWi  at  Fbrt  Lea  in  1776,  828. 
0|iijitoaeud.  Governor  Alezaader,  Notice  af,  482, 905;  Son  oC 
•  eappossd  to  have  been  kfUed  by  indisas  near  FbrtDuquesne 
ia  1707-*>Appolntod  Deputy  Governor  of  Vivgfaiia  tai  1710, 
411:  Saecaeded  by  Drysdale  in  1792-.Knigfatod  and  preanted 
with  silver  Horseaboe  by  Geovae  L,  in  cotameaMcatieO  of 
Ms  Expedidon  over  the  Bhia  Ridas-Cfearactor  o(  4173. 
'        le,  Charles,  Quotation  froBL  709< 

;  Rogar  WflUsm^s,  at  Provideace,  Notice  o(;  57. 
Tamashad,**  Aotbonhip  of;  129;  123. 
w  Captofai,  AtiadE  at  Hampton  Creek  in  1775. 531. 
■iMter  at  Annapolis,  399;  At  WUmingtoa,  North  Caro- 
nna.  ReaigBslfcm  of;  hi  1766»  569;  At  Charleaton,  747;  At 
Mew  York,  788. 

,  Arrival  ot,  at  Charleston  ia  1765,  747;  At  New  Tork 
adedbv  the  People,  788;  Delivered  to  the  Mayor.  789. 
,  American,  presented  to  Soutti  Carolina  Regiment 
by  MX9L  ElUotin  1776^  738L  756. 
Otoadaida,  British,  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  594. 
atsplesL  WilBam  R^  Quotation  from,  63. 
filsto  Honee,  Pennsylvania,  Erection  o(  in  1740.  271,  S73, 988. 
SMea,  OrpHdxation  of  Governments  nf;  hi  1776,  79, 889. 
Slitae  of  WssUngton  in  Cspitol  at  Washington  City,  410 ;  In 
Capitol  at  Richmond.  436;  Of  Pitt,  at  Charleston,  748;  At 
New  Tork,  789 ;  Destroyed  by  British  hi  1776;  790 ;  Of  George 
UL,  St  New  York,  801. 
Steele.  Mrs.  Elisabeth,  Patriotism  of.  59& 
Baalan.  General  Adam,  at  Battle  of  Oermantown  hi  1777,  316, 
318;  Btograidiical  Sketch  oC  390 ;  In  Expedition  to  Fort  Du- 
qpeaae  hi  1^4,  475l 
Mepheaa,  Mr..  Notice  at,  59. 
fftrphenaoo,  Captdn,  in  marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia  in 

1^1. 549. 
•^terihig,  Cokm^  at  Red  Bank  in  1777,  202. 
Aeubea,  Beron,  Head-quarters  o€,  near  FishkHl  Lsnding  hi 
1789— Anecdote  oC  125;  President  of  Society  of  the  Chicin- 
aall,  196 ;  Arrives  hi  America  in  177&-Jofa»s  Continental 
Arsny— Appointed  Inspector  General,  341 ;  Hit  Aids—Bio- 
frapUcal  Aetch  oC^-Monuments,  342.  343 :  At  Richmond  hi 
1781.  435;  Em»mpment  at  Green  Spring;  446;  467 ;  At  Siege 
of  Yorktown  to  1781, 596;  Military  Skifi  oi;  543;  At  BatUe 
near  Prtsrsburg.  544 ;  Joins  La  Fayette  in  Virginia,  550. 


Stevens,  Colonel  Ebeaeser.  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  hi  1781*Bi- 

ographical  Sketch  oC  516. 
Stevens,  General  Edward,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Nor 
folk,  fai  1775— Character  of;  535 ;  Biographical  Sketch  oi;  536 ; 
Conducts  Morgan's  Prisoners  to  Charlottesville  hi  1781, 597; 
Wounded  at  £ittle  of  Guilford,  609. 
Stevens,  Governor,  Notice  o£  561. 

Stewart,  Mi^r  John,  awarded  Medal  by  Congress  after  Storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point  in  1779, 181 ;  Reputed  to  be  killed  by  Ac- 
cident in  South  Carolina,  182. 
Stirling,  Lord,  in  command  of  American  Troops  in  1781, 145 ; 
Biomphical  Sketch  oC  607 ;  At  Battle  of  Long  Island  hi  1776- 
His  Wardrobe.  808 ;  Exchanged  as  Prisoner  for  Brown,  814. 
Stirling.  Richard  Notice  of;  426. 
Stockton,  Annis,  Quototion  from,  942. 
Stockton,  Captahi.  Notice  of,  242. 

Stockton,  Richard,  Sismer  of  Declaration  of  Independence— 
His  House  des^at^  by  British,  942;  Biographical  Sketch 
ot    (See  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Supplement) 
Stone,  Thomas,  Notice  oC  402: 

Stone,  WilUam.  succeeds  Thomas  Greene  es  Governor  of  Ma- 
ryland in  1649, 398 ;  Gives  PUee  to  Commissioners  appohit- 
ed  by  Parliaoaent— Restored  to  full  Powers  hi  1654— Com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  Warrant  to  Commis^ners — Organ- 
iaes  armed  Body  of  Roman  OathoUos— Seises  Proriada) 
Reaord»— Made  Prisoner— Four  of  his  Men  executed.  39a 
Stonington,  ito  Settlement  hi  1658— Bombarded  by  British  in 

1813,  51. 
Stony  Pohil,  captured  by  Sb"  Henry  Clinton  in  1779.  175;  To- 
pography of;  175,  176,  178;  Retaken  by  Aaaericans  under 
General  Wavne— Preparations  for  Attack— Ncfl^o  Spy.  176; 
Coaditkm  of  die  Fortress— Wayne'a  Pioposltioa  to  storm  it, 
177 ;  Approach  of  Aaoerieans— Csptnre  of  Sentinels  ■»  Otorm- 
ing  of  Port,  178 ;  Wayne  weunded^ffis  Bravery— Surrender 
oTFoit  by  Britisb^Wayne's  Dispatch,  179;  Washingtoa  or- 
ders Evnoualioe  of  Ston^  Point-J)eetrueiDa  of  the  Works 
—Seizure  of  ArtUlery  and  Storea— Ordnance  placed  on  Board 
Galiey-^Galley  sunk  by  l^nemy  aesr  Caldwt^s  Lsndhuh*- 
Since  alteaed  to  oootain  Kidd's  TrMsures,  180;  181 :  Divirion 
of  Spoils,  182L 
StoreShips,  British,  capture  of;  15. 
Storm,  violent,  off  Newport  in  1778,  81. 
St  Clair,  General,  dislodges  British  at  Wihnhigton,  NorA  Car- 

olfaia,hil78l,5a9. 
St  Clah-.  &x  John,  wounded  Ui  Battle  at  Fort  Daquesne  hi 

1755, 479. 
St.  Mary's.  Maryland,  settled  by  Ronsan  Oetholios,  under  Cal- 
vert, hi  1634, 397. 
St.  Pierre,  M.  De,  receives  Letter  from  Dinwiddle  by  Wash- 

iDjfioa,  at  Fort  Le  BoraC  ia  1753— Reply,  474. 
St  noon,  Marquia  IH  in  eemmand  of  French  Land  Forces 

under  De  Orasae  in  1781, 511 ;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown,  515. 
St  Taannany,  Orighi  of  Name  of-'-Grave  of— Notice  o(  9<T. 
Stridland,  Mr.,  Quototion  from,  417.  41& 
Striddand,  Execalioner  of  Andr«— Notice  of;  SOS. 
Staert,  Coionel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Guilford  hi  1781, 6ia 
Staartp  Gilbert  pehMB  Sign  of  Ktaig  of  Prussia  Tevem,  33L 
Stuart,  John,  biographical  Sketch  o^  647. 
Steyvesant  Petma,  succeeds  Kieft  ss  Governor  of  New  Yorik 

in  1825. 783 ;  Btogrspbioal  Sketch  of;  784. 
Snflblk,  Virginia,  devastated  by  British  hi  1771;  538. 
SnlUvan,  General  John,  proceeds  to  New  York  after  Evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  15;  Appointed  hi  command 
of  American  Troops  at  Rhode  Island  m  1778,  77 ;  Succeeds 
General  Spencer  in  Expeditioa  agahist  Rhode  Island  in  1777, 
80 ;  Sends  Letters  of  Remonstrance  to  D'Estaing  in  1778, 89 ; 
Succeeds  General  Lee  in  command  of  American  Troops  at 
Veal  Town  hi  1776,  223 ;  At  BatUe  of  Trenton  fan  1776,  926, 
227 ;  At  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777, 316;  At  BuiBngton's, 
on  the  Brandy  wine,  in  1777,  379;  Charges  preferred  agrinst 
him  by  Burke— Defended  by  Washington — Dissension  wMi 
Deborre,  381 :  Made  Prisoner  on  Long  Island,  810 ;  Sent  with 
Meessge  to  Congress    Exchanged  for  Preecotl»  814. 
Summer,  Indian,  on  the  Hudson,  98. 
Sumner,  General  Jediro.  in  Southern  Campaiga  under  Greene, 

fai  1780;  625;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  697. 
Sumter,  General  Thomas,  biographical  Sketch  of^Hls  Com- 
patriots in  Southern  Csmpa^  hi  1780— Attacked  by  WemyM 
at  Fish  Dsm  Ford.  651 ;  In  Battle  at  BUu^kstock's  Phmtetion, 
658;  Styled  tiie  Carolina  Game-cock— Receives  Thanks  fhim 
Congress  for  his  Valor,  653;  In  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  hi 
1780. 699 ;  His  Defeat— Success  at  Wateree  Ford— Defieat  at 
Fishhig  Creek— Passage  of  the  Catawba,  660;  In  Battle  at 
Hanging  Rock.  662;  IDs  Residence.  682L 
Sunburv,  taken  by  British  in  1778, 73^ 
Sunnyside,  Residence  of  Washington  Irving,  192. 
Surgeons,  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  WUlett,  sent  back  to 
British  Csmp  to  attend  wounded  Americans  after  retreat 
from  Brandywine,  385. 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  594. 
Sutherhmd,  Lieutenant,  in  command  of  Ship  Falturc  at  Time 

of  Arnold's  Treason.  150. 
Swshi,  Gov.  David  L.,  Notice  of;  578. 585. 586, 508, 617. 619.  e2a 
Swearingen,  Colonel  at  Siege  of  Fort  Beniy  in  1777,  499. 
Swiss,  Settlement  of;  to  Soudi  Carohna,  hi  1730, 746. 
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lUbol;  lU)or  flOu,  Ib  Ecpeditton  agdnM  Rhode  Idttd  Id  1778, 
81 :  Captures  the  Pig»i,  96. 

lUluuulfe,  General  Jamet,  in  PoMenlon  of  Silrer  Ballet  of  a 
Spy.m. 

raUmadge.  Mi^r  Benjando.  Head  quartera  at  North  CaMle  to 
1780,  U7 ;  Caiues  AndrA  to  be  brought  back  to  North  CMtle 
— ISMorts  him  to  North  Salem.  18tf ;  Oppoaet  Petition  of 
Paolding  to  CoogreM,  in  1817,  for  inoreaae  of  Annuity,  1106 ; 
Biographical  Sketch  oC  833. 

Tammany  Societiet,  Organization  of— Still  exittiog  in  New 
York^KettiTitiet  of— Ualla,  Dedkation  ot  iM7. 

Tanaohariton  (Half  King)  accompanies  Washington  to  Fort  Le 
BcMif  in  17S3— Extract  from  Us  Speech,  474;  in  Expedition 
to  Fort  Duquesne  In  1754.  475. 

Tappan,  Topogntpby  of— Place  of  Execution  of  AndrA— En* 
campment  of  American  Array  at,  in  1777, 195. 

Tarieton,  General  Bsnastre,  personal  Appearance  oC  309 ;  Sent 
by  ComwaUis  to  New  London,  Virginia,  to  destroy  American 
Stores  hi  1781— Retnms  to  Portsmouth.  468;  At  Siefe  of 
Yorktuwn  in  1781. 514 ;  in  mnmuding  Expedition  to  Virgin- 
ia. 547;  In  Expedition  to  North  Csrolina,  393;  Anecdote  of, 
and  little  Rebels.  600;  In  Skirmish  near  Reedy  Fork,  606 ; 
In  BattleofGuilfoni— Biographical  Sketch  of.  607 ;  Trarersos 
Coanlry  on  the  Wateree,  6M ;  At  Battle  of  Cowpens  hi  1781, 
6384  Aaeedote  of,  coocernfaig  his  Wound,  64S;  Massacres 
Bufiord's  Men,  664;  In  Battle  near  Camden,  671;  Near 
Charleston,  7ii3. 765. 

Tar  River.  Notice  o£  557. 

Tarrytown,  Recollectkms  of— Origin  of  its  Name,  185. 

Ta«B,  Captahi,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  hi  1781.  G37. 

Tate,  Cratain,  woanded  at  GoUlbrd  in  1781,  607. 

Taylor.  Bayard*  Quotation  from,  131. 

Tfeiylor,  Daniel,  Spy— Delected  with  Dispatdi  \a  Sllrer  Bnllei- 
Exeeuted.  11& 

Taylor.  Major,  Notice  o£  SOa 

Tayler,  Reverend  John,  Qnototlon  froan,  349. 

Taylor,  President,  at  laying  of  Cornerstone  of  Washington 
'  Monument,  at  Richmond,  in  ISSa  497. 

Taylursville^  M'Ooakey's  Perry,  Place  where  Warfiington  croas- 
ed  the  Delaware,  ati. 

Tahmms  on  old  Lancaster  Turnpike,  Notice  of,  369. 

Taiswell,  John,  Clerk  of  General  Contention  of  Delegatas  at 
WUIiamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1776,  S0& 

Tea,  Destruction  oC  at  FroTldenoe,  in  1773;  08 ;  At  Greenwich, 
960;  Refosod  at  Charleston  hi  1774,  749;  Destruction  of,  at 

.  New  York  hi  1773,  799. 

Tea  Party,  New  Jersey,  Names  of,  960. 

Tea  Ships,  Arriral  ei,  in  the  Delaware,  hi  177S,  S60;  Arrival 

^  and  bmming  of.  nt  AnoapoUs,  hi  1774, 401 ;  Arrival  oC  at  New 
York,  ill  1773.  VMl 

Tbaoh,  fiMnotts  Pfa^itB  **  Black  Beard.**  Notice  of;  56» 

Temple^  near  New  Wlfiflsor.  for  Chapel  and  other  Purposes,117. 

Teedyusenng,  Notice  of,  95t. 

Tennent,  Reversnd  Gilbert,  Memoir  of— Sermons  used  for 
^  Cartridge  Paper,  3m. 

Ttonncnt.  Reverend  WiNiam,  remarkaMe  Case  of— Describes 
his  own  Fselings    Loss  of  his  Paperi,367. 

Temay,  Adastral  Dc,  arrives  at  Newport  hi  command  of  Preach 
Fleet  in  1780,  87;  Death  0^88;  Succeeded  by  D'Bstouohes 
in  1981,  540. 

IVritory,  Aniericaik  claimed  by  Enaliah  and  French,  479. 

Thaohcr,  Dr.,  Qnotatioos  from,  139.  335. 

ThanluMjlTlnf .  publloi  recommended  by  Congress  in  1777, 333 ; 

Tbealer,  Riehmand,  destroyed  in  181 1.  437. 

lliomas.  General,  takes  Pessesskm  of  DorAester  BeighU  in 
1716;  IL 

Tbonspson.  Ma^  (Count  Rumford),  biogranfaical  Sketch  oC  S3. 

Thomson.  Charles,  Secretary  ef  8rst  Coonnental  Congress — 
Biographical  Sketch  of;  967;  Reads  Letter  of  Washfaigton  on 
Ca^tnladon  of  Comwallla,  597. 

Thomson,  Colonel  Wdliam,  bioffrapblcal  Sketch  of;  690. 

ThonMon,  J.  Wingate.  Notice  oC  95. 

Throck's  Neek,  Origin  of  Name  of— Landing  of  British  at  in 
1778,  819. 

THghmsn.  Colond,  Anecdote  of,  499 ;  Bears  Dispatches  to  Con- 
gress oonoeminc  Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  597. 

TIppetfs  Creek.  Evento  near,  hi  1777.  899. 

Toast  of  La  Favette  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  339. 

Tobacco,  introduced  into  England,  4.W ;  Monopolixed  In  Vir- 
gUiia  by  Charlea  I.,  in  1695.  458 :  Destroyed  by  Arnold  and 
Phmips.  at  Warwick,  hi  1781,  546;  Cultivation  of.  hi  North 
CMrolina.  556. 

Tombstone,  old.  at  Jamestown,  448. 

Tonomy  HHl  Notice  of,  6B,  69.  80. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  impriaoned  for  Libel  on  British  Troops— 
His  Letter  to  Counselor  Dunning— "Diversicms  of  Porley,** 
17. 

Tories,  of  Rhode  Island,  arrested  by  General  Loe  in  1775,  79; 
With  Brant  at  Battle  of  Ministnk  In  1779.101,  109;  Joahua 
H.  Smith,  148  :  Strickfaind,  Executioner  of  Andrd,  900;  Near 
Valley  Forge  te  1778,  335;  Uniform  of.  in  1778,  344 :  Girty. 
Elliot,  and  M'Kee.  Notice  oC  497:  Ephralm  Cooke.  999;  Bar- 
barity of  a  Torr  to  a  dving  Wfaig— Hanged  before  hb  own 
Door,  609 ;  Gathering  of,  near  King's  Mountain,  in  1780, 630; 
Execution  oC  635;  Faithlessness  of,  hi  CardiM,  hi  1776, 650 ; 


Captnred  at  RogilMr*  Mill  in  HBO.  661;  Of  South  CaroUna, 
711 ;  Dispersion  ot  719;  Of  Georgia,  take  Refuge  in  Florida 
in  1776— Organize  under  lltle  of  **  Florida  Rangers,"  TZt;  la 
Charleston,  766:  Disarmed  hi  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  799. 

Torpedo,  Bushnell's,  814. 

Tory  Hill,  Notice  oC  40. 

Tower,  Stone,  in  Providence  River,  60;  Ancient,  at  Neumort 
—Its  former  Appearance  —  Attempted  to  be  deeiroyed  by 
Britiah— Obscurity  of  its  Orighi.  65. 

Tradhig  Ford.  Notice  of,  601. 

Travis,  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  hi 
1775,635. 

Treaty  of  Penn  with  Indiana,  953 ;  Between  Dunmore  and 
Cornstalk,  hi  1774,  at  Camp  Charlotte,  489 ;  Between  Pickens 
and  Creeka  hi  GeorgUi.  hi  1789, 741 ;  Of  Peace  between  Great 
BritaUi  and  the  United  States  in  1783,  837. 

Tree,  Liberty,  Boston,  15;  Norwich,  31;  Ancient  Sycamore, 
Rhode  bhmd.  85;  Arnold's  WUlows,  near  West  PoUit.  140; 
Aged  Black  Walnut,  between  Haveratraw  and  Stony  Point, 
where  Wayne  received  his  Black  Pilot,  184.  185 ;  White 
Wood,  under  which  AndrA  waa  searched,  185,  186;  Penn's 
Treaty  Ehn.  954;  Picture  oC  in  Independence  Hall,  279; 
Hickorr,  at  Red  Bank,  used  as  Flag-statf  in  1777, 990;  Coun- 
cil, at  Jamestown.  447 ;  Linden,  imported  from  Scotland  by 
Lord  Dunmore  in  1779;  469:  Laur^  591 ;  Tulip  Poplars,  al 
Phu:e  of  Comwallis's  Surrender,  near  Yorktown.  530 ;  Dead 
Pines,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  554 ;  Apple  and  Per. 
Simmons,  on  Battle-field  of  the  Haw,  593;  Sassafrases.  on 
Grave  of  Craltfaead,  at  Chariotte,  North  Carolina,  616 ;  Great 
Tulip,  near  King's  Mountain,  upon  which  Tories  were  hanc • 
ed,  R29 ;  Pride  uf  India,  at  Orangeburg.  South  Carolfaia,  696 ; 
Liberty,  at  Cbarleaton.  in  1765,  748. 757 ;  Palmetto,  deacribed, 
754 :  Magnolia,  near  Charleston,  under  which  Lfaicoln  held 
Coancil  m  1780, 77d;  Destruction  of,  780;  8tuyvesant*sPear. 
784. 

Trent,  Captain,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  In  1754,  479. 

Trenton.  NoUce  of,  990;  Topography  of.  998.938;  RaQ's  Head- 
quarters, 998. 

Trijplet,  Cnptahi,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  637. 

Tripp.  William,  receives  Letten  firom  his  Family  in  Loaves  of 
Bread,  75. 

Troops,  British,  evacuate  Boston  hi  1776,  14 :  Manradhig  Ex- 
pedition up  the  Hudson— Rendeivous  near  Dobbs's  Ferry  is 
1776,  195;  Marauding  Expedition  up  the  Delaware  in  1778. 
990 ;  Injudicious  disposition  of,  in  New  Jersey.  In  1776, 926 . 
Retreat  from  Whitemarsh  to  Phihidelpbia.  399 ;  Sent  ont 
from  Philadelphia,  In  1778,  on  Expedition  to  plunder  Amer 
lean  Posta.  343,  344;  Queen's  Ran gera.  343,464:  EvaeuNtc 
PhilNdelpbiain  1778— Pursued  hv  Americans  across  New  Jer 
sey, 353:  At  Battle  of  Brandywine  in  1777, 389;  Cheeked  by 
Greene,  383;  At  Bladenshnrg  In  1814,405:  Near  Jamestown 
hi  1731,  464.  465,  466;  Retreat  to  Portsmouth,  468;  Under 
Braddock,  477 ;  At  Yprktown.  5H>:  Surrendered,  G94 :  Under 
Phillips,  at  Petersburg,  543;  At  Charlottesvilte,  509 ;  Under 
Comwallis.  In  the  CaroHnas,  506 :  In  pnrrait  of  Greene,  680; 
At  Guilford,  608;  At  the  Cowpens,  639;  Near  Camden,  670, 
677  J  At  Nhiety-six,  6»4 ;  At  Eutaw,  701 ;  At  Brier  Creeic,  713: 
At  Savannah,  731,  736;  At  Charleston.  754,  760.  763:  Depre- 
dations of.  on  Carolina  Coast,  in  1779, 761 ;  Retreat  fVom  Eu- 
taw  in  1781, 775 ;  Land  at  Staten  laland  hi  1776. 800 :  On  Long 
Island,  804 ;  March  toward  New  York.  807 ;  Land  at  New 
York.  817;  At  Throck's  Neck,  819;  Re-enfbrcement  of.  at 
New  Tnrk,  890 :  Encampment  of,  near  King's  Bridge,  895 ; 
Evacuation  of  New  York  City,  838. 

Troops,  Continental,  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island  hi 
1778,  under  La  Fayette,  80,  339:  Land  on  Rhode  Island  — 
Encampment  at  Quaker  Hill— Conditbn  of,  after  great  Gale 
at  Newport  89;  Destitution  of,  in  Hudson  Highlands,  137; 
At  Valley  Forge,  1.37.  399, 335 ;  Cross  the  Delaware,  under 
Washington.  In  1776.  991 ;  Offered  Bounties  of  Land  and 
Moner.  995;  Destitution  of,  relieved  by  confederate  Ladles 
of  I'hiladelphia,  319;  Departure  from  Whitemarah,  In  1777. 
to  Valley  Fori(c399;  At  Barren  Hill  nnder  command  of  La 
Fayette  (for  the  first  Time),  in  177a  398 ;  Whole  Number  tO. 
at  Valley  Forge,  335.  359:  Promised  La  Fayette  at  Albainr, 
339;  Number  and  Condition  of,  in  Summer  of  1778,  359: 
Encampment  on  Red  day  Neck  In  1777,  376 ;  Retreat  of.  at 
Battle  of  Brandywine,  .384 ;  March  toward  Germantown  aft- 
er Battle  of  Brandywine,  386;  Destitution  ot  at  Baltimore, 
394;  Under  Steuben,  in  Virginia.  435. 4.36 ;  Under  La  Fayette, 
hi  Vbfinia.  463.  466 ;  On  their  way  South  in  1781,  509,  513 ; 
At  Yorktown,  515 ;  At  Petersburg,  543 ;  Under  Greene  hi  the 
Carolines.  600, 608 ;  At  the  Cowpens,  639 ;  At  HanginjrRock. 
near  Camden,  669;  Under  Gates.  Sufferings  of,  Vtti\  At 
Camden,  under  Greene.  677 ;  At  Ninety -six.  ®4 ;  At  Entaw. 
701;  At  Brier  Creek,  713;  At  Savannah,  791,  731,  736;  At 
Charleaton  in  1776.  754 ;  In  1780,  760 :  At  New  York,  under 
Lee.  in  1776, 798;  On  Long  Island.  805;  Condition  of.  891 ; 
In  West  Chester.  890 ;  Retreat  throuxh  the  JerseTs,895. 

Troops,  Carolina,  in  Virginia  In  1755,  567. 

Troops.  German,  Reasons  for  emplovinff  them  for  British  Serv- 
ice—Sail for  America  in  1776.  under  Lord  Howe,  91, 

Troops.  Hessian,  at  Charlottesville.  Virginia.  553 ;  At  Battle  of 
Long  Island  In  1776,  99;  At  Fort  Wasbinston.  895. 

Troops,  Irish,  hired  to  come  to  America,  90 ;  Sail  under  Lord 
Howe  hi  1776,  91. 
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•PwiMeii.  John  A^  finft  Qomaor  of  Gaonb  ader  mw  Coq- 

«inttaik.71ft 
TruibvU.  Ca|»tAln  Jomih,  Notice  oC  31. 
TmkbolU  JoDMhui  Q.  W^  Nolioo  o^  ». 
TrvmbttU,  ColoiKl,  Notice  of  Paintiiia  o(  in  Kotaada  ii  WMb- 

ta«toiU  410.  412.517,530. 
TnwibiiU.  Gowoor  Jooathaa.  Mofraphicia  Sketch  oi,  SB; 

WiAi«gmii'«  eoofideotiiil  AdTiMr-^Notioed  by  Chastellux, 

33;  Hw  Character— Senrieet—Dw^ttog— War  Offlee,  34; 

Tomb  oC  35. 
1>«aib«U.  Johm  Notice  o(  36. 
Trmmball,  Johm  LL.D^  Quotetioiii  Irom,  174,  965^  270,  351, 

3i4,507. 
TVysa.GoVerDor  William,  Borna  ContiDcotal  Village,  173;  In- 

ctotg  Copiea  of  Coociliatory  Bill  to  Waahington,  349;  Bio- 

Bpbical  Sketch  of— Hia  Seal,  567 ;  Unpopularity  o(  in  1766, 
;  Builda  Palaee  in  North  CaroUna  in  1767,  570;  Styled 
**Tbe  Great  WolT  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Cherokee*— His 
Produtttfioa  againal  the  Regwlators,  571, 57S ;  Expedicioo  to 
the  AOamanocb  575 ;  Retnma  to  Newbem— Snooeeded  by 
Maffiia  aa  Governor  of  North  Carolina— Galled  to  New  York 
in  1771. 578 ;  Made  Doctor  of  Lawa  in  1774, 793 ;  OperationB 
at  New  York,  7»5. 

Tryen,  Lady.  Notice  of;  570. 

IWhernuB.  Henry  T.,  QnoCatioo  from.  41 L 

Tacketece  Ford,  Motke  oU  627. 

Targoc,  Unoutioa  from,  868. 

Tarkrj  Hill.  Topography  ot;  80.  83,  60. 

TbnriMiU,  Colooeli  in  oommaad  at  Rocky  Mount  iu  1780,  659. 

Tort^  B^.  Notice  oC  795. 

l^rtlr,  Manoe.  BuafaneU't,  814. 

Tvacworaa,  hnatile  to  while  Sottlen  in  Carolina  in  1711— At- 
naked  by  Cherfkeea,  Creeka,  Cauwbaa,  and  Yamaaeea.  nn- 
4*r  Barnwell,  in  1718— Join  Six  Natiooa  in  New  York  in 
1713,562. 

fmtn.  Dr.,  «fl  Battle  of  Mhkiatnk,  101, 103;  Slain,  108. 

T%igtatwe«^  Noifee  eC  47a 

lyier,  Capcfdn.  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779,  103. 

Tykr.  Ex-preeideat  John,  Birtbrplaoe  eC440:  Seat  of  (Sher 
wood  Feraat^  near  Charlea  City  Court  Uooae— Hia  Peraon 
deacribed,  444 ;  Forrner  Rctldence  of.  at  WilUamaburs^  470 

T^ag,  Aei«B9Dd  Stephen  a.  Notioe  oj;  394. 


i,  Indian  Chief,  Notice  of;  28,  99. 
Oadrrhtii.  Mra.  8an^  and  Aadr^  180. 
iUlled  sftUee,  Deolaratioo  of  Indepoodenoe  of,  277,  283 ;  Sign- 

-iof  offStiS;  Articke  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congreaa 

Id  l7n*-Be9owa»  organic  Law  of  the  Land  in  1781— Adop- 

■tm  u^the  Federal  Conatitution  in  1787^  289. 
\ims  Bwniimfffrtal,  at  Riehaaood,  erected  in  Memory  ai  thoM 

AaMvoyed  ia  Tbealnr  an  1811,  437. 

VaiaotiBe'a  Hill,  Weat  Chealar.  and  it*  Aaaocintiooa,  83L 

Vaiky  Fecve,  ViUaoa  oC  331 1  Waahington'a  Head^uartera  at, 
ia  1777, 1778— OU  Flour  MiU  and  ita  Aaaooiationa,  338 ;  Rog- 
cia'ft  Obaervatory— Waahington'a  Camp,  333:  lu  Topoora- 
fby— llie  Unta  and  their  Oeoapenta^  334 1  Condition  of  Ooo- 
iia«ital  Army— Their  Sufering— Number  of  Soldien  en- 
caoapad— Toryism,  335. 

Yn  AoKwerp^  Anna,  Anthor'a  laterriew  with,  800. 

ypahiaaiB,  Jaeofab  nccompanie*  Waahington  to  Frvmch  Creek, 
as  locerpreter,  in  1753,  473:  Left  by  Waehiagtun  aa  a  Boa- 
tage  at  Fort  Nu  a  parity  in  1754  Accnied  of  Tveae^^ery  aa  Jn- 
larpreCer.  476. 

iTaa  Cofftiaodc,  General  Philip,  on  Court-martial  of  Arnold,  aT 
Riiladelphiiu  in  177tl  143;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  170;  In 
cemawnd^MiUtia  at  Fredericktown,  Marvland,^in  1781,  SS6. 

Van  Curtbttdt,  General  Pierre,  Notice  of;  17 1. 

VaM,  Sir  Henry.  Notice  of,  69. 

Van  T-eaeU  Jacob,  Notice  ot,  193. 

Vm  Wart,  lanae.  one  of  the  Captora  of  Andr^^Grave  oi,  UO; 
Awarded  Medal  by  Congreaa  for  Fideli|y.  206. 


Vwkk.  C^oncl  RicEard,  btocrapbkal  Sketch  of;  157. 

M,  in  command  at  Red  Bank  in 


1777 


Varaem,  Oeneral  Jamea  M, 

— Bngrapfaical  Sketch  oC,  292L 
Tandua^.  Notke  ot  194. 
TerphwBck.  GnUan  C  Quotatioaa  from.  100, 125. 
ferplaack.  Samoel,  Notice  of;  ld4. 
Vcrplanck'a  Point,  Skirraiah  at,  between  Hudaon  and  Indiana. 

ia  1609— Porchaaed  by  Stephanna  Van  Cortlandt  hi  16B3. 

174;  Captured  by  Sir  Henry  CUnton  hi  1779— Topography 

IV  Mill  I  of  War.  Briliah.  in  Boaton  Harbor,  at  Bombardment 
«L  1776, 10 ;  Britiah  Ship  Bop*  captured  by  Mugford  -Amer- 
ican Cruiaen  DranUin  and  Ladf  Waakingtom,  15;  Built  on 
RiTer  Tbamea.  Connecticut,  in  1777, 42;  Namea  of  Aoiericen, 
Jn  Service  of  Connecticut  durins  Kevohition,  42 ;  Ma^i0qu» 
loat  in  Boatoo  Harbor— ^warioa  (aeTentyfour)  preaented 
lo  Frendi  King  fay  Congreaa,  56;  Britiah  Schooner  Ckispee 
burned  in  Nnrragaaaet  Bay  in  1773.  60;  QU$go»  (Britiah) 
aff  Hewpert  in  1775. 73;  Sc^boromgk  and  Sqfwuiar  (Britiah) 
arrire  at  Newport  hi  1775.  with  two  Prizea— Engagement 
with  American*.  73 ;  French  Ship  LwMuedoc  bringa  Dcane 
aad  Gerard  lo  United  Statea.  78;  Britiah  deetroyt-dat  New- 
port hi  ITTa  r»wf  ot  81 ;  Galley  Pi^ot  captured  and  con- 
vcyvd  lo  .-"rir  »^to  •  by  Tklbofc  \u  iffs,  96;  Britiah  Veaacl 


Til  ai Watta,  in  Wett  Indiea,  145 ;  »%iiKr»  vialted  by  Arnold  fti 
1780, 50;  American,  near  Weat  Point,  abandoned  and  burned 
by  tbehr  Crewa,  168;  American,  Namea  ot  in  the  Dehiwarc 
in  1777. 293 ;  Britiah.  deatroyed  by  Americana  In  the  Delaware 
in  1777.  895, 296 ;  Continental  Frigate  Dtiawmn  captured  by 
BriHah  at  Phikdelphhi,  310;  Britiah  Ship  TritUnt  arrivea  Ui 
the  DeUware  with  Cummiaaionera  hi  1778, 349 ;  Britiah  Frigate 
RoAtuk  receiTea  larael  larael  aa  Priaoner  ol  War  niter  Battlu 
of  Brandy  wine,  385;  British,  aaoend  Rivera  of  Virginia  and 
levy  Cootributiooa  hi  1781. 435 ;  Britiab  Frigate  Rommtut  cup- 
tnred  by  De  Tilley  in  1781 ;  Frigate  SwrveiSmmt  rana  aorouad 
hi  EUzabeth  River  in  1781, 436;  Sir  Walter  Baleigh'aTName* 
ot  448;  Britiah  Skip  MugdmUn,  reoeivea  miUlary  Storee  at 
WUUamaburg  bi  1775,  503;  Britiah  8hfa>  Fwinjikceir^ 
Punmora  and  Family  at  Yorktown  in  1755,  504 ;  The  Head- 
quartera  of  Donmore  at  Norfolk,  505:  Deatruetioo  of  BrUbh 
Ship  TvTiikU  ht  Cheaapeake  Bay  in  1781, 513 ;  ViUed*  ParkUT 
Cape  Henry  in  1781 ;  ^ftetn  CktritUt  hi  the  Cheaapeake,  514 : 
Bntiah  QmadtUottpi  and  Cknnm  deatroyed  at  Siege  of  York 
town  in  1781, 517 ;  Sloop  of  War  Bontttm,  328 ;  Britiah,  hi  Chea* 
apeake  Bay  in  1775, 531 ;  Britiah  Frigate  Lntrpool  arriv«a  at 
Norfolk  hi  1775^  536 ;  United  Statea  Shfpa  Penlia»hMi«te,'a>N 
alitauias,  and  OmaulUtiou,  540 ;  Britiah  Frigate  Jhmnit*  cap- 
tared  by  French  Fleei  hi  Narraganaet  Bay  in  1781, 540 ;  Sioep 
of  War  Viptt,  569 ;  Britiah  Sloop  PmU—  hi  Cape  Fear  River 
in  1776,  589;  Britiah  Ship  8o«ihorougk  hi  Tybee  Sonnd  Id 
1776,  726 ;  Britiah  Sloopa  TaflMr  and  OutokH  at  CharleMon 
hi  1775,  751 ;  Britiah  at  Siege  of  Fort  SttWvan  In  1775. 754 : 
Priaon  Ship  SaKdmiek  eonveya  Priaeaen  to  St.  Angnatfaui 
hi  1780.  766;  Britiah  Ship  i4a«a  at  New  Ybrk  hi  1775,  796: 
Britiah  Ship  Duektu  of  Qmrdom  the  Head-^eartera  of  Tryoii. 
796;  JZvaa  and  Phanix  aacend  the  Hudaon,  808;  Fvigat** 
Jh»r*Ndi  approachea  Red  Hook  at  Battto  of  Long  lahmd,  809  ;' 
Britiab  Ship  Eaglt,  Attempt  to  deatroy,  by  inlernal  Maohlnr. 
814 ;  Britbh  in  the  North  and  EmC  Rivera.  813, 

VUIefranche.  Franch  Engineer^ Eattmate  of  Fereea  at  Weal 
Pomi  and  I>ependeoe4aa  hi  178a  159. 

Viomenil,  Baron  De.  Notice  ot  S&:  Rcoeitea  pnblio  IHnner  in 
Boaton  hi  llSii,  56 ;  At  Siege  (tf  Yorktown  m  1781.  51& 

Viomenil,  Viscount  De,  at  Siege  of  YorktOfWS  in  1781, 5i5. 

Virginia,  holda  Oonventien  m  1776,  relative  to  Dodanadeo  of  In* 
depeodancQ.  275 ;  Conatitutioo  ot  adapted  In  1776. 289 ;  EatH 
Hiatory  ot  432,  448 ;  Origin  of  Name  ot  449;  Fhnt  rotoMiH 
Aaaeubly  eaovened  nt  Jameatown  hi  1610,  457 ;  Becoitaea  a 
royal  Goeenunenthi  1624, 458 ;  An  IndcfpendentSMte  In  l%n*% 
of  Cromwell— Refuaea  to  acknowledge  Aothority  of  Richrird 
Cromwell— In vitca  Chadea  U.  to  become  K4ngi— AoktiowP' 
edged  by  him  an  independent  Member  of  the  Bmuire.  under' 
the  Name  of  the  "Old  Dominion.''  460;  Bouae  of  Bortfceam 
— Seaaionaot482;  Revolutionary  Proceedhiga  hi,  483 1  FiTrt 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  national  Conreapondeaaa  Con* 
cun  with  Maaaaohuartta  Aaaembly  in  the  Grtovancee  of  ihar 
Colony  in  17TJ— Diasolved  by  Dnnmorein  1173,  485;  Grerit' 
Seal  ot  deaeribttl,  5U5 ;  Fkat  General  Aaaembly  aad  OAcert' 
under  new  Government  in  1776,  Ti06 ;  Called  upon  byH^On 
greaa  for  Fonda  «D  eanry  on  the  War  In  1781,  515. 

Visit  of  the  Author  to  Boaton— Lakea  Oochitnate  and  Maaha 
•Mig-Shetttcket  Valtey,  97 ;  Norwich.  28, 36;  Boarah,  Fitob 
vUle.  Lebaoen.  33 ;  Greenville  and  Tory  HiU,  40 ;  New  Londen. 
41, 50;  Groton  Monument,  46;  Mra.  Anna  Bailey,  AneodOleet 
49 } ProKidenee,  51, 63;  HiMorteal 8oelBty«( Rhode  lakmd. m 
Brown  University— Gaapee  Pohit.59;  Newport  64,96;  Qnak^ 
er  Um.  64;  Old  Tower.  «&i  Old  Cemetery— Perry'a  Montt- 
ment.  67;  'Tonomy  Hill— Hubbard'a  House  and  Mill,  68; 
Butta'a  Hill,  89;  Yauchaae,  96]  Nevphncgh  -  Waahhigtnh^ 
Head^|qarter».98;  New  Wiadaor,  112 ;  Phim  Pofait,  113VHe«i- 
gunrtera  of  Greene  and  Knox,  114;  Fishkili,  120;  WhartMi 
Bouae,  134;  WeatPoint»  130;  Conatitntiea  lahmd,  139;  Butter- 
nailk  Falls— Beverly  Dock  and  Rebfaiaon  Houmi.  140,  161: 
Amold'a  WUlow,  140;  Buttermilk  Falla— Porta  Clhiton  and 
Montgomery.  162;  PeekakUU  160;  Van  Cortlandfa  Houae— 
Soldier'a  Spring— Oallowa  HiU,  170;  Verphmck's  Pohit.  174 1 
Stony  Point,  IS);  Sampaomiille,  184;  Place  of  Captura  of 
AndrA.  186 :  Tarrytown— Sleepy  Hollow,  190 ;  Greenbargh^ 
Grave  of  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  Captore  of  Andrd — Sunnyaide,. 
Reaidenoe  of  Irving,  192;  Dobba'a  Ferry.  194;  Livhigsten 
Manaion— Sneeden'a  Landing— Taiman.  195 ;  RamapoValley. 
210;  Ramapo  ViUaae,  211;  Perth  Amboy,  217;  Croareieka. 
218;  Bordentown.  819;  Trenton.  220:  Princeton.  241;  Bncfca 
County  ~  Frankfort.  tH7;  Keoafaigton  —  Philadelphhi,  246: 
Carpentera*  Hall.  263 ;  Stale  Houae— Independence  Hall.  271 ; 
Red  Bank,  289 ;  (3ermantown,  3)3 ;  Whitemarah,  320 ;  Barren 
Hill,  322;  Norriatown,  330;  Valley  Forge  — King  of  Proaaia 
Tavern,  331;  Waahington'a  Head-quartera  at  Valley  Forge. 
332;  Rogera'a  Obaervatory.  333;  Battle-ground  of  Monmouth 
— WoodhiU'a  Monament.  365:  Paoli  Monument  372;  Weal 
Cheater,  373 ;  Jefleria'a  Ford— Birmingham,  374 ;  Localitiee  at 
Brandy  wine,  386 ;  Kennet  Square — New  Loadon  and  Elktoa, 
387;  TbeCheaapeake-Baldmore,388;  Waahhigton'a  Menu 
ment.  390;  Maryhind  Historical  Society,  391 ;  Annapolis,  3M ; 
Senate  Chamber.  403 ;  Queen  Anne,  404 ;  CHty  of  Washington. 
405;  Mrs.  Hamilton— National  Iostitute--Pateut  OfHca  406; 
Capitol,  410;  Preaident  Polk— G.  W.  P.  Cuatla,  412;  Alexan- 
dria. 4 13 .  Mount  Vernon.  415 ;  Occoquan.  419 ;  Pohick  Church. 
420;  Potomac  Church,  422;  Frederi^sburg— Westmorebnd. 
Birth-place  of  Washington,  433;  Bowling  Green— Hanover 
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Court  HoiiM,  499;  Newcastle,  Virrinia.  431 ;  Rkbmoml.  439; 
Old  City  Tiireni,  435;  Capitol  —  Mooumental  Chorch,  436; 
fit  John's  Cbarch.  Richmond  Hill,  436.  437 ;  WeMorer,  44 1 ; 
Chariea  City  Court  Hoase,  449;  Old  Tarem— Sherwood 
Foreat,  the  Seat  of  £x-preaidont  Tyler,  444;  Jameatown 
Island —  Green  Spring  Plantation,  446;  Coke's  Plantation, 
447;  Spencer's  Ordinary.  463;  WiUiamsbarg—William  and 
Mary  College— Lord  Danmore's  Palace— Brenton  Church — 
Old  Magazine.  469;  Site  of  old  Capitol  of  Virginia,  470; 
Apollo  Room  in  Raleigh  Tavern.  484;  Yorktown,  507;  Old 
Chorch— Nelson  Tomba— ComwalUs's  CaTC,  506;  Moore'a*-' 
House,  569;  Place  where  British  laid  down  Arms,  530; 
Hampton.  Virginia— Old  Point  Comfort,  531 ;  Norfolk,  532, 
540;  St  Paul's  Chorch— Great  Bridge.  533;  Deep  Creek  and 
Dismal  Swamp— Drumroond's  Lake,  539;  Portsmouth,  Gos* 
port,  540;  City  Point— Blandford— Old  Church.  543;  Peters- 
burg,  543;  Archer'a  Hill— Pocahontas's  Basin— Bollingbrook 
-Dinwiddie  Court  House,  553 ;  Gee's  BridgcSt  Tammany, 
555:  Worth  Carolina— Tobacco  Plantations— Nut  Bush.  556; 
Oxford  — Williamsborongh.  557;  HiUBborough,  556,  569; 
Pyle'a  Pood,  503;  Cotton  Factory— Regulator  Battle-ground, 
on  the  AUamanoe— Greensborouah.  594 ;  MartinsWHe— Guild- 
ford Battle-ground,  595;  New  Garden  Meeting-house,  613; 
Quaker  Weddtaig—Boarding-achool— Jamestown  —  Lexing- 
ton 614;  Trading  Ford- Salisbury.  615;  Cliarlotte,  616; 
Polk's  Mill,  617;  Tuckeaese  Ford,  627;  Crowder's  Creek, 
628;  King's  Mountahi  Battle-ground.  699;  Thioketty  Mount- 
aln^Cowpena  Battl»^ound.  636 ;  Cherokee  Ford— King's 
Creek, 654;  YorkvDle— Catawba  Indiana, 655;  Fisfahig Creek. 
656 ;  Falls  of  the  Catawba.  Rooky  Mount  657 ;  Rocky  Mount 
Battle-ground,  658;  Hanging  Rook.  669 ;  Rugeley'a,  665 ;  San- 
ders's Creek,  667;  Hobkirk's  Hill.  676;  Camden,  661;  Fort 
Motta«fla3;  Fort  Grafeby, 668;  ColoroMa,  South  Carolina,  669 ; 
Orangeburg,  695;  Four-hole  Swamp,  697:  Rotaw  Springs, 
fiSi9;  Nelson's  Perry,  lOS;  Fort  Watson,  706  j  Hamburg- 
Augusta,  709;  Liberty  HUl- Site  of  Port  Comwalha,  719; 

'  Barannah— Jasper^a  fi^rliig.  749 ;  Charleston,  Sotitb Carolina, 
743;  Rerolulionsry  Ix>caUties  near  Charleston.  779;  Wil- 
miogton,  780 ;  ReTolulionAty  Localitiea  at  New  York,  799. 

Voight,  Hemry,  Nodce  o<;  IMa 

WaddeU,  Colonel.  Notico  of.  S7a 

Wadsworth,  General  Peleg.  biographical  Sketch  of— In  Ezpe- 
dHlos  agahiH  Pedobsoot  ia  \m,  26. 

Wadsworth,  Lieutenant  Henry,  bk>WB  up  in  Firo'Ship  at  Trip- 
oli in  1804,  96. 

Wagona,  VirginU  Market.  431. 

Wahab,  Captidn,  Notice  ot,  691 

Waka^  £ather,  Noliee  oi;  670. 

WakdieJd  Estate,  423. 

Waldeckers,  arrive  at  New  York  h:  1776, 890. 

Walker,  Henderson,  sueoeeda  Harvey  as  Oovemor  of  Albe- 
.     marie  Colony  in  1094,  561. 

Walker,  Captain  John,  whipped,  and  detained  ae  Piisoner  to 

Expedition  against  Regvlatora.  in  1771,  570i 
.  Wall,  ancient  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  615. 

Wallaee,  Admiral,  la  command  of  British  Fleet  at  Newport,  in 
1775^Foroes  the  Inhabitants  t»  furnish  him  with  SuppHea— 
Plunders  Kingston  and  other  Towns  on  *e  Hudson— Com- 
misakmod  Pirate  in  Narragansat  Bay— Capturea  American 
Veasels  —  Destroys  Housoa  on  Canonicut  and  Prorldeoce 
Island,  72. 

Wallace.  WUiiam  R..  Quotation  from.  313. 

Walloons,  settle  at  Brooklyn  In  1605^  783. 

Wanton,  Oovcnior  Joseph,  biographical  Sketeh  of— Letter  to 
Admiral  MooMgue,  60;  Roceires  inaoleot  Reply-R^Mnder, 
61. 

War  of  England.  France,  and  Spaki,  ia  1706, 745. 

War»  civil,  in  Maryland,  in  1655^  398 ;  in  Virghiia»  ta  1676, 461 ; 
At  Chsrieaton,  in  1706.  746. 

War  commencea  between  England  and  France  in  1778, 78. 

War.  King  Philip's,  hi  1675— Aasassination  of  Saasamon— Phil- 


n  the 
»71.  j 


IP's  Men  suspected,  tried,  and  hanged  by  Enalisb— Philip 
tramplea  Treaties  under  his  Feet  and  kindles  the  Flame  of 
War— Calls  on  other  Tribes  to  arouse,  99 ;  His  Appeal — Con- 
dition of  Indians — Omens  of  War— Commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities, 93 ;  Indian  Mode  of  Warfiire— Destruction  of  New 
England  ViUagee— ReuHation  of  the  Whites— Canonchet 
taken  Prisoner  by  English- Put  to  Death.  94 ;  Connecticut 
Indians  and  Narragansets  charge  their  Misfortunes  upon 
Philip— Dispersion  of  Tribes  — Hunted  down  by  Captein 
Church— Philip  aeeks  Aid  from  Mohawks— Returns  to  his 
own  Tribe— Imprisonment  of  his  Wife  and  Son— Shot  by 
one  of  his  Tribe,  and  beheaded  with  Church's  Sword— His 
Son  transported  to  an  Island  of  tiie  Ocean— Sold  as  a  Slave 
to  toil  in  Bermuda— Amount  of  Disbursements  of  the  War 
— Loss  of  Men.  95. 

War.  new  Board  of,  appointed  by  Congress,  in  1778,  without 
Washington's  Consent— Nnmes  of  the  OIBoers,  339. 

War.  Pequod.  47.  48 :  Ita  Cause,  4a 

Ward,  Ensign,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesae  in  1754,  475. 

Ward.  General  Aaron,  Notice  oC  199. 

Ward,  General  Artf maa.  marches  into  Boston  on  Evacuation 
of  British  in  1776.  14 ;  Left  in  conummd  on  Departure  of 
Washington  for  New  York.  15. 

'Warren,  Gaperal  James,  appoiuted  by  Washington  la  1776, 10. 


Warreo,  Mm.  Merty,  Ovlploa  o»  Ctaaanl  Lee.  991 ;  Apologlsea 
for  Samuel  Adama,  207,  338. 

Wars.  Indian,  in  Carolina  prerioos  to  the  RevohitioD,  643 ; 
Peril  of  the  Whites— Defeat  and  Cooqaeat  of  the  Savages, 
644;  Embaaay  to  the  Indlaaa— Erection  of  Fbrta— War  with 
the  Cheroken,  645 ;  Montgomery's  Expedition— Peace— Re- 
newal of  War— Grant  and  Middleton's  Expedition.  646; 
Trea^  of  Peace— Influence  of  Royal  Emisaarioa— Hostilities 
renewed,  647 ;  Desolation  of  tl>e  Cherokee  Country— Expe- 
ditions under  Rutherford  and  Pickena,  648. 
{  Wars,  Indian,  Notice  of,  in  Sum  of  New  York,  101 ;  On  the 
(/^  Carolina  Coastin  1711,  568. 

I  Waterhouae,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Noticea  Rhode  Island  in  1894. ' 
VVateree  River,  Notice  of,  630. 
I  Watson,  Quoution  from,  313. 

'  Watson,  J.  F.,  erects  Marble  Skb  to  the  Memory  of  AgneiR-, 
Bird,  Turner,  Inrine,  and  others,  killed  at  Battle  of  German- 
town,  319. 

Washiuffton,  City  of— Its  History  and  Description— The  Capi 
tol— Ubrary  of  Congreas— Burned  by  the  British  hi  1814, 405 ; 
National  Institute,  406 ;  Memoriala  of  General  Waahington. 
407.408:  Franklin's  Printing-press,  400 ;  Greenougb's  Statue 
of  Washington— Other  Statuary  and  Paintings  in  tae  Capitol, 
409,410,411.412,413. 

Washington  Square.  New  Whidsor.  New  York,  115;  At  PbiU- 
delphla,  307,  30a 

Washington  Family,  Genealogy  and  Biography  of.  423. 

Washingtun,  Elixabcth.  Mnrriago  oU  427. 

Washfaagton.  Qeaeral  George.  Extract  of  Letter  from,  relative 
to  Utdoo  Flag,  9 ;  Apprisea  Congreaa  of  hia  Weakneas  prior 
to  boaslMirding  Boston.  10 :  Receives  Orders  from  Congreas 
to  deatroy  Boston  in  1775, 13 :  Marches  into  Boston  on  Evac- 
nation  tj^  the  British,  14  ;  Orders  his  Army  to  New  York- 
Proceeds  to  New  York  himself  in  1776.  15;  Letter  oi,  iotro- 
dudng  Colonel  MenonviUe  to  Governor  Huotinuton  in  1781 
—Letter  to  Coont  De  Rocharobeau  on  Subject  of  Expodition 
to  Penobscot  38 ;  Directs  General  Sullivan  to  call  upon 
Rhode  Island,  Maasaohusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  Mihtia. 
80;  Letter  to  General  Nelson.  85;  Appointed  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Armies  of  France,  and  vice  Admiral  of  its 
Fleets,  ia  1779,  86 ;  Orders  his  Officers  to  wear  black  and 
white  Cockades,  in  compliment  to  France.  87 ;  Holds  €oa- 
ference  at  Newport  with  Kochambeaa.  in  1761. 66 ;  His  Head- 
quarters at  Newburgh  DOrcbased  by  Uie  State  of  New  York, 
100 ;  Rebukea  Nicola  for  proposing  him  as  Kiag  for  Aiyeri- 
ca— His  Patriotism,  105;  His  Couoteraction  to  Newburgh 
Addreasea,  108.  109;  FareweU  Address  in  1790.  Ill;  Ui« 
Opinion  of  Armstrong's  Motives  in  writing  aaonymuua  Ad- 
dreasea—Tour  to  Northern  Battle-fields  in  1763, 112 ;  Leaves 
Army,  in  1783,  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton— Con- 
gress unanimously  votes  htm  as  Equestrian  Statue  in  Bronze 
— Never  Executed.  112 ;  Head-quarters  of^  at  New  Windsor, 
ta  1779,  81;  At  PoekakUl  in  1761. 113;  Opinion  of  Dancing. 
115 ;  Camp-ground  near  Cornwall  in  1763. 117 ;  Extract  from 
Letter  to  General  Greene,  119;  Hia  Life  Guard,  Names  of. 
Banner  of;  120;  Letter  to  Rocbambeau  relative  to  Kiog  of 
Sweden,  127 ;  First  President  General  of  Society  of  the  Cin- 
ciaaati,  199 ;  AUeimd  Proposition  to  marry  Miss  Phillipse. 
141 :  Proaouncos  sentence  on  Arnold,  143;  Deceived  by  Ar 
Bold.  145 ;  Journey  from  Hudson  Highlands  to  Hartibrd  in 
1780,  149 ;  Arnold's  Dnplicity.  150 ;  Return  from  Hartford 
to  Hudson  Hightaads,  157 ;  Anecdote  of;  relative  to  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, 158 ;  Discovery  of  Arnold's  Treason,  159 ;  His  Pres- 
ence of  Mind— Confers  with  Knox  and  La  Fayette.  160t  Dis 
posMon  of  hia  Troops  on  the  Hudson  in  1779^  176 ;  Head- 
qoarlBra  near  Dobbs's  Ferry,  195,  509;  Headquarters  at 
Tappan,  196 ;  Orders  Court  of  Inquiry  hi  Case  of  Andr«, 
197 ;  Approves  Decision  of  the  Court  198 ;  Dispatches  Og- 
don  on  funbaaar  to  Paulus's  Hook,  relative  to  Exchange  of 
Andrd  for  Arnold.  SOO ;  Proposition  to  Exchange  Andr£  for 
Arnold— Declined,  201 ;  Plan  to  Abduct  Arnold— lu  Execu- 
tioo  committed  to  Major  Henry  Lee,  206 ;  Head-quartera, 
Boar  Ramapo,  in  1777, 911 ;  Senda  Montagnie  to  Morristown 
with  Dispatches,  913:  Head-quarters  at  Mopper  House  in  1780^ 
214 ;  Place  of  crossing  the  Delaware.  221 ;  Crosses  the  Riv- 
er in  1776— Weakness  of  his  Forces— His  Faith  in  ultimate 
Triumph.  224 ;  Resolves  to  defend  Philadelphia— Plaoea  Put> 
nam  in  command— Reorgnnizes  his  Army,  295 :  Augnaenta* 
tion  of  his  Forces  —  Head-quarters  at  Newtown.  S»6;  Re- 
crosses  the  Delaware  with  his  Army — Success  at  Attack  of 
Trenton,  227.  232 ;  VisiU  the  dying  Rail.  229. 231 ;  Made  mU- 
itary  Dictator  by  Congress,  232 ;  Withdraws  from  Trenton, 
and  proceeds  toward  Princeton  in  1777, 234 ;  Battle  of  Prince- 
ton, 939 ;  Estimate  of  his  Character  in  Europe  aftar  Battlaa 
of  lYenton  and  Princeton.  240 ;  His  Portrait  by  Peale.  244  ; 
Floral  Arch  at  Trenton  Bridge  in  Honor  oC  in  J 769— His  tri- 
umphal Journey.  245;  His  Note  to  Ladies  of  l>enton,  246: 
Statue  of;  in  Independence  Hall,  272;  Receives  News  of 
Declaration  of  Independrnce  at  Head-quarters.  Nnw  York. 
985 :  His  Efforts  to  reinforce  Continental  Army.  297 ;  At- 
tempted Attack  upon  by  British,  st  Whitemarsb— Apprised 
of  their  Movements  by  Mrs.  Darrah,  302;  Retreats  from 
Brandywine  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamps  at  Gt* rmantown 
in  1777.  314 :  Prouoses  to  attack  the  British  on  Lancnrtpr 
Road— Prevented  by  Storm— Calls  Council  of  Officer*.  315 ; 
Result  of  Battle  at  Germantown,  318 ;  Medal  ordered  to  be 
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Mnak  by  OonfKM  ibr  bto  Attack  aBOQ  tht  BritWi  DMT  Oar- 

BM«ow«  —Hever  execoted— Hia  J&campment  at  SUpiNick 

Cnakp-UoUb  OoancQ  of  Ww^iUaMTet  to  Whileoitfth. 

3M;  HMd-qiurtar%  331 ;  Departora  firoin  Whitemarah  to 

Vallay  F«>l<^  3S2;   Uead<««anan  is  1777-78.  332;   Hokl« 

Goocilof  Warralallve  to  Place  of  CaatonuMDt  of  Trooiw-^ 

Dec&dea  upon  Valley  Forae  —  Direeta  pn^paration  of  Uuta 

far  Comlbrt  of  Soldlera— Eagacea  in  RaHgioua  Sarvieoa  aa  a 

Bar  of  pobHe  Tbankagiring,  'SXi ;  Condttion  and  SolTerinf 

o(  biaTroopa  —  Eiapowered  br  CoagreM  to  deaaand  Sop 

afiea— Naaifaer  of  fioldiera  In  faia  Camp.  335    to  Prayer  at 

Valky  Forge    C<»aptracy  to  daprire  hiia  of  chief  Command 

-^Penoiia  aaawd  aa  Malconteuta,  336 ;  CoacraM  attempts 

to  wcakra  hia  Power— Qatea  and  Lee  hia  BiTala,  337 ;  Ap- 

wtoed  of  tiieir  Secret  Madrfnationa— Corraapondencje  with 

Lard  Sliritog,  Conway,  and  Galea,  338;  Coogreaa  appoints 

new  Board  of  War  without  eonaalting  Um,  330 :  Receirca 

penitent  Letter  from  Conwaj  in  1778.  340;  Appoints  Stcu- 

Wn  loapector  General.  341 ;  Uia  EHbrta  in  behalf  of  his  Sol- 

;  Indepcndntoa  of  the  Colonies  acluowledaed  by 


apon  Oowereor 
•arOalhaf '" 


iYyon,349 :  Directed  by  Cooareaa  to  adminis- 
to  GOeera  of  Amy— Anaedote  of  Qen- 


fiMie    laaoea  general  Order  for  Thankagtving.  346 ;  Retort 
rTryo«,3":   •^'  -    - 

'Armj- 
cral  Lee.  3S2 ;  dolds  Coancil  of  War,  and  breaks  np  Knoanp- 
■eac at  Valley  Forge-  Foranea  Rnemy  aeroaa  Mew  Jersey. 
353  i  Battle  at  Monmouth,  355;  Conduct  of  Lee,  350;  Canses 
Lee  la  bo  Ctwrtmartialed  lor  Diaobedienoa.  Am^  360;  Pre- 


r  Chad's  Ford,  387 ;  His  MoMaMmt  at  BahiaMre.  300 
IHshamliBg  ofhis  Army,  and  Resignatioa  at  AnnapoHs  in  1783. 
«)t;  Lettrr  to  Dr.  Cochran,  407;  Hia  Memorials  at  Washing- 
tan  City,  408 ;  Incident  at  AnoapoIia.-iI3;  His  Tombat  Mount 
Veraea.  410  ;  His  SarcophMroa-Naw  Family  Vault.  417  -,  Re- 
tombing  of;  In  1637, 418 ;  A  Place  of  WorBhtp^-Paator  and 
SogTwpher— Pew.  490 ;  Hia  Office  as  VestryoMn  tn  i7«5, 421 ; 
BlogYMby,  40;  Bttth-placo-  Ancestora^Ami»-*Monnnaent. 
491 :  Hie  last  tmerriew  with  Ma  Mother,  496 :  Censures  his 
Mefhewfbr  sappljring  British  with  Prorlsions.  435 ;  Statue  of, 
la  t'apilDi  at  Rfcfaraoad.  436;  IniHated  Free-maaoa  in  1752, 
43T:  Bapetfltionte  Port  Le  BcMf  in  1753,  473;  Eapedition 
n>  Fort  Duqneeoe  fai  1754  — Joins  Captain  Steven  at  Will's 
Ciegk  PTu<!wdatoRedtiloneCrpek«^EracftiFortNecessity 
at  Great  M«ad«wa— Skirrolffh  with  the  Franeb— ^nds  Pris- 
en^rs  \o  EaMsm  Vftujtftia,  479  ;  Succeeds  to  chief  Conunsnd 
oa  Desth  ef  Fry— Holds  Conneil  of  WHiwStrangthens  his 
Peai6oB  at  Fart  l>au3»sity«^Attaeked  by  the  Pn•nch-~<Capi^ 
xAmK*  Promtsea  to  restore  Pilaonera— Retarns  to  WiUlaras- 
barg.  476;  ViWImI  by  the  Pfeiwh— His  Coodoct  justified. 
<I3;  LeaTca  the  9ervlee  In  17.15— Cmisenta  to  beooase  Brad- 
iock's  Aid-^n  Expetftlon  to  Fort  Duquasae,  477 ;  His  pro- 
pose tt>  adopt  Indian  Mode  of  Wartere  rejected  by  Bradiock 
— Adiq>w  it.neveithelesa-'Deaoribea  tSbt  Appearaace  of  Brit 
Wi  Tfoopa  on  Morning  of  Battle,  478 ;  Aaauraea  chief  Com- 
mand en  Death  of  Braidock^PTOvidratiat  Escape  in  Battle 
— fVever  wonnded  in  Battle'-GoaMnanderinchief  of  Vtrain- 
ia  Forces^  479;  Marchi^  against  Fort  Dn<}nesne,  aauler  Gen- 
eral Forbea.  in  175B— Returns  to  WflHamsbar|P^Reslffns  bis 
CbmmUskm  in  feabfe  Health.  480 ;  DwclopiDcnt  of  vU  roil- 
toury  Cfaaracier,  481 ;  In  Virginia  Uooaa  ef  Bur^f>«Ses  b»  1774, 
486;  Del«»gafe  to  Contlnentid  Congress  at  l^MadHpUn.  in 
17T4,  487;  ConcHves  ExpiHlltion  ID  Virginia  fa  1781,  fi09; 
Arrrrra  at  WWiamsborg.  513;  At  fliage  of  Yorfctoam*  616 ; 
Pulse  Atleaation  agafaist— Refntrd.91i>;  Ordera  sH  Prtaoners 
la  JsH  at  Yorktown  tn  be  set  at  Ubertr*  537 1  HcMm  Gocfer- 
eace  with  Admiral  Dc  Gmsse,  rchiave  to  Dealaaa  upon 
CbarlMUro— Presents  him  with  two  Horses  as  Taken  of  Es- 
teem— Hastens  to  Death-bed  of  John  Parke  Costia>>  Proceeds 
to  PhOadHphla,  989 :  Dorises  Plan  for  eapturing  Arnold- 
Holds  Interriew  at  Newport  with  Rochambeau.  540 :  Con- 
certs e»r!y  Measnrea  to  prevent  9ahJiifrntton  of  Virgiaia— 
Dtapntcbea  La  Fayette  to  Virginia  in  1781.  .MU ;  Latter  to 
General  Heath,  reiarire  to  cafrnve  Army  of  Biirsoyao,  550 : 
Head-Qoarters  at  New  York  in  1776— Aids  in  Surrey  nnd 
Pbm  of  Fort  WashingUin.  800 :  Tryon^a  Pk>t  to  dotroy  him. 
an :  ReceiTea  Letter  from  General  Howe.  802 :  His  Dis- 
patehea  at  New  York.  810:  Holds  Counril  of  War,  812; 
Makes  Ammferoeota  for  eraenatint  New  York,  813 ;  Head- 
marten  on  Harlem  Hei8hts,815:  HI*  Mortification  on  land- 
teg  of  Britisii.  817;  Cnlk  Conncil  of  War— Head-quarters  at 
White  Pbiins.  881 ;  Holda  Conncil  of  War— Ritresls  to  New 
Jersey  —  Head-qaartcra  at  Hnckenaack.  825;  Blnmed  for 
yielding  to  the  Opinions  of  Greene.  827 :  Disappointment  on 
ttorender  of  Fort  Washington -Abandons  Fort  l.ee.  828; 
Attempts  to  invade  New  York  in  1781. 831 :  EstMbli^hes  honor- 
ary Badgea  of  Distinction  in  1781. 634 ;  Issues  rircular  Letter 
to  Governors  of  Stutes  on  Subject  of  di»bandinff  the  Army 
ia  r783— His  ResMence  at  Rocky  Hill,  KH:  Farewell  Address 
to  the  Army  —  Holds  Conference  with  Oflkers  nt  Dohht's 
Ferry,  838 ;  Parti  with  his  Officers  839 ;  Departure  from  New 
York  for  Annapolia— His  Account  earrent  of  Expenses  dur 
i»Z  R«fT<4ation.  840;  Resignation  of  his  Commission  at  An- 
auolis,  841 ;  Addresses  on  the  Occasion.  841.  842L 
WaAfaifton.  Lnod.  snppHea  Britiah  with  Prorlalona  in  1781— 
Oeasored  by  Ma  Dnole,  435. 


Waahlagtoii.  Lady  Martha,  at  Nawburjdi  in  1783— Her  Fond- 
ness  lor  Gardening.  100;  At  New  Windsor  in  1780.  113 ;  At 
Ball,  at  Headquarters  of  Greene  and  Knox,  115;  Tomb  of, 
418;  Intended  Capture  o^by  Dunmore,  in  1776.  419;  Bio- 
graphical Sicetch  oC  840;  Accompanies  her  Husband  to  An- 
napolis and  Mount  Vernon  in  1783,  841. 

Washington,  Mra.  Mary  (Mother  of  General),  Grave  of,  423. 427 ; 
Laat  Interview  with  bar  Son— Her  Death- Unfinished  Mon- 
ument. 427.  428. 

Washington.  Colonel  WilUam  A.,  wounded  in  Battle  of  Tren- 
toik.  227 ;  In  Southern  Campaign,  under  Greene,  in  1781.  602. 
605;  At  Battle  of  Guilford.  609,  610;  Biompbical  Sketch  of, 
641 ;  At  Battk)  of  the  Cowpens  in  1781. 637 ;  Captures  Tories 
at  Kugeley's  Mill  in  1780,  666;  Wounded  and  captured  in 
Battle  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  1781. 703. 

Wateree  Swamp,  described,  H82. 

Watson,  Colonel,  marches  up  the  Santee  in  1781,  678. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  biographical  Sketoh  of— Monuaoent, 
177;  Storms  Stony  Point  in  17i9, 178;  Wounded— His  Brav- 
ery—Laconic  Dispatch,  179 ;  Awarded  Medal  by  Congress 
—His  Popularity,  181 ;  At  Bnttle  of  Monmouth,  3.'^ ;  En- 
campment near  PaoU  hi  1777,  370;  Bravery  of.  at  Battle  of 
Braiidy  wine.  384 ;  Encampment  at  at  Green  Spring  Planta- 
tion, in  1781,  446;  At  Battle  near  Jamestown  island,  466; 
Acto  in  Concert  with  La  Fayetto  agahist  Corawallia.  in  Vir 
ginia.  in  1781,  54a 

Wei«hergi^  defined.  81. 

Webater.  Colonel,  at  Retaking  of  Stony  Point  in  177V— Bom- 
bards Fort  La  Fayette^  180;  On  the  Catowba.  598;  Is  SUrm- 
iah  with  Americans  near  Reedy  Fork,  in  1781, 605 ;  At  Battle 
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THE    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  When  Freedom,  from  her  mountoin  height, 

Unfarrd  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  ©f  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  miUi^  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  call'd  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land." 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


^  .  -    .  N  the  first  of  January,  1776,  the 

new  Continental  army  was  organ- 
ized, and  on  that  day  the  Union 
;  FLAG  OF  THIRTEEN  STRIPES  was  Un- 

furled, for  the  first  time,  in  the  American 
'  camp  at  Cambridge.  On  that  day  the 
3  speech  (of  which  I  shall  presently  write)  was 
/^ed  in  Boston,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent,  by  a 
to  Washington.  The  hoisting  of  the  Union  en- 
s  hailed  by  Howe  as  a  token  of  joy  on  the  re- 
the  gracious  speech,  and  of  submission  to  the 
his  was  a  great  mistake,  for  at  no  time  had 
been  more  determined  to   attack  the  king's 

0  teach  oppressors  the  solemn  lesson  that  "  Re- 
yranny  is  obedience  to  God.'* 

1  of  Colonel  Knox  with  military  stores  from  the 
been  sent  in  November,  the  commander-in-chief 

3my,  either  by  a  general  assault,  or  by  bombard- 
twithstanding  the  British  force  was  then  near- 
.j  ^^«».  .^  ...»  ...  ..^...i^rs,  and  greatly  superior  in  experience.      Knox 
■\  brought  with  him  from  Fort  George,  on  forty-two  sleds,  eight  brass  mor- 

;'  '  tars,  six  iron  mortars,  two  iron  howitzers,  thirteen  brass  cannons,  twenty- 

six  iron  cannons,  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one 

*  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  written  on  the  4th  of  January,  1776,  said,  "  The  speech  I  send 
TOO.    A  volnme  of  them  was  sent  out  by  the  Boston  gentry,  and,  farcical  enough,  we  gave  great  joy  to 
them  withoat  knowing  or  intending  it ;  for  on  that  day,  the  day  which  gave  being  to  the  new  army,  but  be- 
fore the  prochimation  came  to  hand,  we  had  hoisted  the  Union  flag^  in  compliment  to  the  United  Colonies 
II.  B 
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Plan  of  Attack  od  Boston.    Re-enforoement  of  the  Army.    Conncfl  of  War.    Number  of  the  Troop*,    ^tuation  of  Washington. 

barrel  of  flmts.  In  the  harbor  of  Boston  the  enemy  had  several  vessels  of  war,'  and  upon 
Bunker  Hill  his  works  were  very  strong. 

Washington's  plan  depended,  in  its  execution,  upon  the  weather,  as  it  Was  intended  to 
pass  the  troops  over  to  Boston,  from  Cambridge,  on  the  ice,  if  it  became  strong  enough. 
The  Neck  was  too  narrow  and  too  well  fortified  to  allow  him  to  hope  for  a  successful  eflbrt 
to  enter  the  town  by  that  way.  The  assault  was  to  be  made^  by  the  Americans  in  two  divi- 
sions, under  Brigadiers  Sullivan  and  Greene,  the  whole  to  be  commanded  by  Major-general 
Putnam.  Circumstances  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  January  passed  by  with- 
out any  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  either  army.  The  American  forces,  however, 
were  daijy  augmenting,  and  they  were  less  annoyed  by  the  British  cannon  than  they  had 
been,  for  Howe  was  more  sparing  of  powder  than  Gage.* 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  winter  session,  organized  the  militia  of 
the  province  anew.  John  Hancock,  James  Warren,  and  Azor  Ome  were  appointed  major 
generals,  and  thirteen  regiments  were  formed.  A  new  emission  of  paper  money,  to  a  large 
amount,  was  authorized,  and  various  measures  were  adopted  to  strengthen  the  Continental 
army.  Early  in  February,  ten  of  the  militia  regiments  arrived  in  camp  ;  large  supplies  of 
ammunition  had  been  received  ;  intense  cold  had  bridged  the  waters  with  ice,  and  Washing- 
ton was  disposed  to  commence  operations  immediately  and  vigorously.  He  called  a  council 
February,  ®^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^  ^*^»  *^  whom  he  Communicated  the  intelligence,  derived  from  care- 
1776.  fui  returns,  that  the  American  army,  including  the  militia,  then  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  five 
thousand  fit  for  duty.  Many  of  them  were  sick  with  various  diseases,  and  the  small-pox 
was  making  terrible  havoc  in  the  enemy's  camp.*  Re-enforcements  from  Ireland,  Halifax, 
and  New  York  were  daily  expected  by  Howe,  and  the  present  appeared  to  be  the  proper 
moment  to  strike.  But  the  council  again  decided  against  attempting  an  assault,  on  account 
o£  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  the  undisciplined  Americans  for  the  task.  They  estimated 
the  British  forces  at  a  much  higher  figure ;  considered  the  fact  that  they  were  double  offi- 
cered and  possessed  ample  artillery,  and  that  the  ships  in  the  harbor  would  do  great  execu- 
tion upon  an  army  on  the  ice,  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to 
bombard  and  cannonade  the  town  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  ammunition  should* arrive,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  Dorchester  Heights  and  Noddle's  Island  (now  East  Boston)  should  be 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified.  The  commander-in-chief  was  disappointed  at  this  decision, 
for  he  felt  confident  of  success  himself.  **L  can  not  help  acknowledging,''  he  said,  in  a  letter 
February  18,     ^  Congress,  "that  I  have  many  disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my  situ- 

1776.  ation  ;  for,  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Continent  fixed  with  anxious  expecta- 

tion of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every  military  operation  for  the 
want  of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means 

But  behold  1  it  was  received  in  Boston  as  a  token  of  the  deep  impression  the  speech  had  made  npon  us,  and 
as  a  signal  of  submission.  So  we  hear  by  a  person  out  of  Boston  last  night.  By  this  time,  I  presume,  they 
begin  to  think  it  strange  that  we  have  not  made  a  formal  surrender  of  our  lines."  The  principal  flag  hith- 
erto used  by  the  army  was  plain  crimson.  Referring  to  the  reception  of  the  king^s  speech,  the  Annual 
Register  (1776)  says,  "So  great  was  the  rage  and  indignation  [of  the  Americans],  that  they  burned  the 
speech,  changed  their  colors  from  a  plain  red  ground  which  they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen 
stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies."  The  blue  field  in  one  comer,  with  thirteen 
stars,  was  soon  afterward  adopted ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  already  referred  to, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777,'**'  this  was  made  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States. 

^  Th^  Boyne,  sixty-four  guns ;  Preston,  fifty  guns ;  Scarborough,  and  another  sloop,  one  of  twenty  and 
the  other  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Mercury. 

'  From  the  burning  of  Charlestown  to  Christmas  day,  the  enemy  bad  fired  more  than  two  thousand  shot 
and  shells,  one  half  of  the  former  being  twenty-four  pounders.  They  hurled  more  than  three  hundred  bombs 
at  Plowed  Hill,  and  one  hundred  at  Lechmere's  Point.  By  the  whole  firing  on  the  Cambridge  side  they 
killed  only  seven  men,  and  on  the  Roxbury  side  just  a  dozen  I — Gordon^  i.,  418. 

'  Quite  a  number  of  people,  sick  with  this  loathsome  disease,  were  sent  out  of  Boston ;  and  General  Howe 
was  charged  with  the  wicked  design  of  attempting  thus  to  infect  the  American  army  with  the  malady. 

*  Joummla,  iiL,  194. 
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uaed  to  (ymoeal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy  conceal  it  also  from  onr  friends,  and  add  to  their 
wonder."     In  the  midst  of  these  discouragements  Washington  prepared  for  a  bombardment. 

The  British  troops  in  Boston  were  beginning  to  be  quite  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
Howe  felt  almost  as  secure  as  if  he  was  on  the  shores  of  Old  England.  He  wrote  to  Dart- 
month  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  rebels ;  and  so  confident 
were  the  Tories  of  the  triumph  of  British  arms,  that  Crean  Brush,  a  conceited  and  syco- 
phantic Loyalist  from  New  York,  ofiered  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  of  three  janunrr  lo, 
hundred  men,  to  "  occupy  the  main  posts  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  open  a  ^^^• 
line  of  communication  westward  toward  Lake  Champlain,"  afler  "  the  subduction  of  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  force." ^  The  enemy  had  also  procured  a  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions^  and  the  wintor,  up  to  the  Ist  of  .February,  was  tolerably  mild.  <'  The  bay  is  open," 
wrote  Colonel  Moylan,  from  Roxbury.  **  Every  thing  thaws  here  except  Old  Put.  He  is 
still  as  hard  as  ever,  crying  out,  <  Powder  !  powder  !  ye  gods,  give  me  powder !' "  The 
British  officers  established  a  theater ;  balls  were  held,  and  a  subseription  had  been  opened 
lor  a  masquerade,  when  Washington's  operations  suddenly  dispelled  their  dream  of  security, 
and  called  them  to  lay  aside  the  "  sock  and  buskin,"  the  domino,  and  the  dancing-slipper, 
for  the  habiliments  of  real  war.  They  had  got  up  a  farce  called  *'  Boston  Blockaded  ;"* 
they  were  now  called  to  perform  in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  Boston  bombarded,  with  appro- 
priate costume  and  scenery. 

The  design  of  Washington  to  fortify  Dorchester  Heighte  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Howe,  the  Americans  opened  a  severe  bombardment  and  cannon- 
ade, on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  Marqh,  from  the  several  batteries  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
Roxbury,  Cobble  and  Plowed  Hills,  and  Lamb's  Dam.  Several  houses  in  the  city 
were  shattered,  and  six  British  soldiers  killed.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  but  with 
out  serious  eflect  In  the  course  of  the  bombardment,  the  Americans  burst  the  *' Congress'' 
thirteen  inch  mortar,  another  of  the  same  size,  and  three  ton  inch  mortars. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  a  similar  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  city,  y^roh  3, 4, 
At  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  General  Thomas,  with  two  thousand  men,  ^^^• 
and  inteenching  tools,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heighte.  A  train  of  three 
hnndred  carts,  kden  with  fascines  and  hay,  foUowed  the  troops.  Within  an  hour,  maroh- 
ing  in  perfect  silence,  the  detachment  reached  the  heighte.  It  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
iioBS,  and  upon  the  two  eminences  already  mentioned  they  commenced  throwing  up  breast- 
works. Bundles  of  l\ay  were  placed  on  the  town  side  of  Dorchester  Neck  to  break  the  rum- 
ble of  the  carte  passing  to  and  fro,  and  as  a  defense  against  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  troops  passing  the  Neck.  Notwithstanding  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly  and  the  air  was  serene,  the  laborers  were  not  observed  by  the  British 
sentinels.  Under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Gridley,  the  engineer  at  Bunker  Hill,  they 
worked  wisely  and  well.  Never  was  more  work  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  dawn  two 
forte  were  raised  sufficiently  high  to  afibrd  ample  protection  for  the  forces  within.  They 
presented  a  formidable  aspect  to  the  alarmed  Britons.  Howe,  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment, exclaimed,  **  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night 
than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month."  They  had  done  more  than  merely 
raise  embankmente  ;  cannons  were  placed  upon  them,  and  they  now  completely  commanded 
the  town,  placing  Britons  and  Tories  in  the  utmost  peril. 

*  Frothingfaam ;  from  manuscripts  in  the  offioe  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts. 

*  This  play  was  a  burletta.  The  flgare  designed  to  represent  Washington  enters  with  nnooath  gait, 
wearing  a  large  wig,  a  long,  msty  sword,  and  attended  by  a  coontry  servant  with  a  rusty  gun.  While  this 
tuce  was  in  course  of  performance  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  (1776),  a  sergeant  entered  sud- 
denly, and  exclaimed,  '*  The  Yankees  are  attacking  our  works  on  Bunker  Hill !"  The  audience  thought 
this  was  part  of  the  play,  and  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
voice  of  the  burly  Howe  shouting,  *^  Officers,  to  your  alarm-posts  V^  The  people  dispersed  in  great  oonfu- 
noo.  The  cause  of  the  fright  was  the  fact  that  Majors  Knowlton,  Carey,  and  Henly  had  crossed  the  mill- 
dam  from  Cobble  Hill,  and  set  fire  to  some  houses  in  Charlestown  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  They  burned 
eight  dwellings,  killed  one  man,  and  brought  off*  five  prisoners. 
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The  morning  on  which  these  fortresses  were  revealed  to  the  enemy  was  the  memorable 
5th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre}  The  associations  connected  with 
the  day  nerved  the  Americans  to  more  vigorous  action,-  and  they  determined  to  celebrate  and 
signalize  the  time  by  an  act  of  retributive  vengeance.  Howe  saw  and  felt  his  danger ;  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  when  Admiral  Shuldham  assured  him  that  the  British  fleet  in 
the  harbor  must  be  inevitably  destroyed  when  the  Americans  should  get  their  heavy  guns 
and  mortars  upon  the  heights.  Nor  was  the  army  in  the  city  secure.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  take  immediate  measures  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Accordingly,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  embark  in  transports,  rendezvous  at  Castle  William,  and, 
under  the  gallant  Earl  Percy,  make  an  attack  that  night  upon  the  rebel  works.'  Wash- 
ington was  made  acquainted  with  this  movement,  and,  supposing  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
immediately,  sent  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  to  General  Thomas.  Labor  con- 
stantly plied  its  hands  in  strengthening  the  works.  As  the  hills  on  which  the  redoubts  were 
reared  were  very  steep,  rows  of  barrels,  filled  with  loose  earth,  were  placed  outside  the  breast- 
works, to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  attacking  column  so  as  to  break  their  ranks ;  a  measure 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mifflin.  All  was  now  in  readiness.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny 
day.  The  neighboring  heights  were  crowded  with  people,  expecting  to  see  the  bloody  trag- 
edy of  Breed's  Hill  acted  again.  Washington  himself  repaired  to  the  intrenohments,  and 
encouraged  the  men  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  5th  of  March.  The  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  for  they  believed  the  long-coveted  conflict  and 
victory  to  be  near. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress  on  Dorchester  Heights,  four  thousand  troopfe, 
in  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  were  parading  at  Cambridge,  ready 
to  be  led  by  Putnam  to  an  attack  on  Boston  when  Thomas's  batteries  should  give  the  signal.  . 
They  were  to  embark  in  boats  in  the  Charles  River,  now  clear  of  ice,  under  cover  of  three 
floating  batteries,  and,  assaulting  the  city  at  two  prominent  points,  to  force  their  way  to  the 
works  on  the  Neck,  open  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  troops  from  Roxbury. 

Both  parties  were  ready  for  action  in  the  afternoon ;  but  a  furious  wind  that  had  arisen 
billowed  the  harbor,  and  rolled  such  a  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore  where  the  boats  of  the  en- 
emy were  obliged  to  land,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture.  During  the  night  the  rain  oame 
down  in  torrents,  and  a  terrible  storm  raged  all  the  next  day.  Howe  abandoned  his  plan, 
and  Washington,  greatly  disappointed,  returned  to  his  camp,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  guard 
the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

The  situation  of  Howe  was  now  exceedingly  critical.  The  fleet  and  army  were  in  peril, 
and  the  loyal  inhabitants,  greatly  terrified,  demanded  that  sure  protection  which  Howe  had 
March  ^  oflen  Confidently  promised.  He  called  a  council  of  officers  on  the  7th,  when  it 
1776.  ^j|g  regolved  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  town.  This  resolution  spread 
great  consternation  among  the  Tories  in  the  city,  for  they  dreaded  the  just  indignation  of  the 
patriots  when  they  should  return.  They  saw  the  power  on  which  they  had  leaned  as  almost 
invincible  growing  weak,  and  quailing  before  those  whom  it  had  afiected  to  despise.  They 
well  knew  that  severe  retribution  for  miseries  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  inflict- 
ing, surely  awaited  them,  when  British  bayonets  should  leave  the  peninsula  and, the  excited 
patriots  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes.  The  dangers  of  a  perilous  voyage  to  a 
strange  land  seemed  far  less  fearful  than  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  and 
the  Loyalists  resolved  to  brave  the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  They  began,  therefore, 
to  prepare  for  a  speedy  departure ;  merchandise,  household  furniture,  and  private  property 
of  every  kind  were  crowded  on  board  the  ships.     Howe  had  been  advised  by  Dartmouth,  in 

*  The  day,  usually  observed  in  Boston,  was  now  commemorated  at  Watertown,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citing events  occurring  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  Reverend  Peter  Thacher  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
occasion. — Bradford^  94. 

'  Three  weeks  previously,  suspecting  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Neck,  Howe  sent  a  detachment  from  Castle  William,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Leslie,  and  some  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry,  under  Major  Musgrove,  to  destroy  every  house  and  other  cover  on  the  peninsula.  They 
passed  over  on  the  ice,  executed  their  orders,  and  took  six  of  the  American  guard  prisoners. 
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NoTember,  to  evacuate  Boston,  but  excused  himself  by  pleading  that  the  shipping  was  inad- 
equate. He  was  now  obliged  to  leave  with  less,  and,  in  addition  to  his  troops,  take  with 
him  more  than  three  thousand  refugee  Loyalists,  and  their  efiects.  Ammunition  and  war- 
like magazines  of  all  kinds  were  hurried  on  board  the  vessels ;  heavy  artillery,  that  could 
not  be  carried  away,  was  dismounted,  spiked,  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  The  number  of  ships  and  transports  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fif^y ;  but  these  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  multitude  of  troops  and  inhabit- 
ants, their  most  valuable  property,  and  the  quantity  of  military  stores  to  be  carried  away.' 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  now  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  town. 
Thq^  saw  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  were  persuaded  that  the'  enemy,  smarting  un- 
der the  goadings  of  disappointed  pride  and  ambition,  would  perform  some  signal  act  of  venge- 
ance before  leaving— ^probably  set  fire  to  the  city.'  Actuated  by  these  surmises  (which  were 
confirmed  by  the  threat  of  Howe  that  he  would  destroy  the  town  if  his  army  was  molested 
in  departing),  and  by  the  fearful  array  of  ships  which  the  admiral  had  arranged  around  the 
city,  a  delegation  of  the  most  influential  citizens  conomunicated  with  the  British  commander, 
tkrough  Greneral  Robertson.  The  oonferenoe  resulted  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  Howe, 
that,  if  Washington  would  allow  him  to  evacuate  quietly,  the  town  should  be  spared.  A 
communication  to  this  efieot,  signed  by  four  leading  men— -John  Scollay,  Timothy  Newell, 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  Samuel  Austin— was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Roxbury  without  any  spe- 
cial address.  It  was  received  by  Colonel  Learned,  who  carried  it  to  Washington.  The 
commander-in-chief  observed,  that  as  it  was  an  unauthenticated  paper,  without  an  address, 
and  not  obligatory  upon  General  Qowe,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  Learned  commu- 
nieated  this  answer  to  the  persons  through  whom  the  address  from  Boston  was  received. 
Although  entirely  non-committal,  it  was  received  as  a  favorable  answer,  and  both  parties 
taeitly  consented  to  ^e  arrangement. 

Washington,  however,  did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  an 
asMult  upon  Boston  if  the  enemy  did  not  speedily  leave.  A  battery  was  placed  near  the 
watear  on  Dorchester  Neck  on  the  9th,  to  annoy  the  British  shipping.  On  the  same  Mnrcb, 
night  a  detachment  marched  to  Nooks*  Hill,  a  point  near  the  city  completely  com-  ^^^* 
manding  it,  and  planted  a  battery  there.  A  fire  imprudently  kindled  revealed  their  labor 
in  progress  to  the  enemy.  A  severe  cannonade  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  patriots 
ffom  the  British  batteries  in  the  city.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  discharge  of  cannons 
and  mortars  from  the  various  American  batteries,  and  until  dawn  there  was  a  continual  roar 
of  heavy,  guns.  More  than  eight  hundred  shot  were  fired  during  the  night.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful hoar  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  dreadfiil  suspense  in  which  for  months  they  had  lingered  were  clouded.  But  the  bellig- 
erents were  willing  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Washington  determined  to  have  possession  of  Bos- 
ton at  all  events,  but  preferred  to  take  it  peaceably ;  while  Howe,  too  cautious  to  risk  a  gen- 
eral action,  and  desirous  of  employing  his  forces  in  some  quarter  of  the  colonies  where  better 
success  might  be  promised,  withheld  his  cannonade  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  his  prep- 
arations for  evacuation. 

And  now  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued.  Those  who  were  about  to  leave  and  could 
not  carry  their  furniture  with  them,  destroyed  it ;  the  soldiers  broke  open  and  pillaged  many 
stores ;  and  Howe  issued  an  order  to  Crean  Brush,'  who  had  fawned  at  his  feet  ever  since 
the  si^e  began,  to  seize  all  clothing  and  dry  goods  not  in  possession  of  Loyalists,  and  place 

^  General  Howe^s  official  aocoant. 

*  Congress  gare  Washington  instructions  in  the  Antumn  to  destroy  Boston  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  This  instruction  was  given  with  the  full  sanction  of  many  patriots  who 
owned  much  property  in  the  city.  John  Hancock,  who  was  probably  the  largest  property  holder  in  Boston, 
wrote  to  Washington,  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  measure  would  injure  him  greatly,  he  was  anxious  the 
thing  should  be  done,  if  it  would  benefit  tho  cause.  Never  were  men  more  devoted  than  those  who  would 
be  tbe  greatest  snflerers. 

'  Thb  order,  which  is  dated  March  lOtb,  1776,  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts 
aad  bears  Howe^s  aatograph. — Frothingham. 
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them  on  board  two  brigaotines  m  the  harbor.  This  atithorized  plnnder  caused  great  dis- 
tress, for  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  completely  stripped.  Shops  and  dwellings  were -bro- 
ken open  and  plundered,  and  what  goods  could  not  be  carried  away  were  wantonly  destroyed. 
These  extremes  were  forbidden  in  general  order  the  next  day,  but  the  prohibition 
was  little  regarded. 

On  the  1 5th,  the  troops  paraded  to  march  to  the  vessels,  the  inhabitants  being  ordered 
to  remain  in  their  houses  until  the  army  had  embarked.  An  easterly  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  troops  were  detained  until  Sunday,  the  1 7th.  In  the  mean  while,  they  did  much  mis- 
chief by  destroying  and  defacing  furniture,  and  throwing  valuable  goods  into  the  river. 
They  acted  more  like  demons  than  men,  and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  officers  possessed 
of  some  prudence  and  honor,  and  controlled  by  a  fear  of  the  Americans,  the  town  would 
doubtless  have  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  and  of  the  Loyalists  com- 
menced. The  garrison  on  Bunker  Hill  left  it  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Washington  observed 
these  movements,  and  the  troops  in  Cambridge  immediately  paraded.  Putnam  with  six 
regiments  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Charles  River,  and  landed  at  Sewall's  Point.  The  sen- 
tinels on  Bunker  Hill  appeared  to  be  at  their  posts,  but,  on  approaching,  they  were  observed 
to  be  nothing  but  effigies ;  not  a  living  creature  was  within  the  British  works.  With  a 
loud  shout,  that  startled  the  retreating  Britons,  the  Americans  entered  and  took  possession. 
When  this  was  effected,  the  British  and  Tories  had  all  lefl  Boston,  and  the  fleet  that  was 
to  convey  them  away  was  anchored  in  Nantasket  Roads,  where  it  remained  ten  days.'  A 
detachment  of  Americans  entered  the  city,  anci  took  possession  of  the  works  and  the  military 
stores  that  were  left  behind.'  The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  unbarred,  and  General  Ward, 
with  five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  in  triumph,  Ensign  Richards  bearing 
the  Union  flag.  General  Putnam  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  and  other  defenses  which  the 
•March  18,    i^treatiug  Britons  had  \eh  behind. »     On  the  20th,  the  main  body  of  the  army, 

1776.  yfixj^  Washington  at  the  head,  entered  the  city,  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  hund- 
reds, who  for  ten  nwnths  had  suffered  almost  every  conceivable  privation  and  insult.  Their 
friends  from  the  country  flocked  in  by  hundreds,  and  joyful  was  the  reunion  of  many  fam- 
ilies that  had  been  separated  more*  than  half  a  year.  On  the  28th,  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elliot,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  **  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
city  of  our  solemnities :  thine  eye  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down  :  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken."'     It  was  a  discourse  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  con- 

'  The  whole  eflectiye  British  force  that  withdrew,  including  seamen,  was  about  eleven  thousand.  The 
Loyalists,  classed  as  follows,  were  more  than  one  thousand  in  number :  132  who  had  held  official  stations , 
18  clergymen;  105  persons  from  the  country;  213  merchants;  382  farmers,  traders,  and  mechanics: 
total  924.  These  returned  their  names  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  whither  the  fleet  sailed.  There  were 
nearly  two  hundred  more  whose  names  were  not  registered.  It  was  a  sorrowful  flight  to  most  of  them ; 
for  men  of  property  left  all  behind,  and  almost  every  one  relied  for  daily  food  upon  rations  from  the  army 
stores.  The  troops,  in  general,  were  glad  to  depart.  Frothingham  (page  312)  quotes  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  British  officer  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  is  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  feelings  of  the  troops :  *■''  Expect 
no  more  letters  from  Boston ;  we  have  quitted  that  place.  Washington  played  upon  the  town  for  several 
days.  A  shell  which  burst  while  we  were  preparing  to  embark  did  very  great  damage.  Our  men  have 
suffered.  We  have  one  consolation  left.  You  know  the  proverbial  expression,  *  Neither  Hell,  Hull,  nor 
Halifax  can  afford  worse  shelter  than  Boston.'  To  fresh  provision  I  have  for  many  months  been  quite  an 
utter  stranger.     An  egg  was  a  rarity.     The  next  letter  from  Halifax.'' 

'  So  crowded  were  the  vessels  with  the  Loyalists  and  their  effects  that  Howe  was  obliged  to  leave  some 
of  his  magazines.  The  principal  articles  which  were  left  at  Castle  Island  and  Boston  were  250  pieces  of 
cannon,  great  and  small ;  four  thirteen  and  a  half  inch  mortars ;  2500  chaldrons  of  sea  coal ;  2500  bushels 
of  wheat ;  2300  bushels  of  barley ;  600  bushels  of  oats ;  100  jars  of  oil,  containing  a  barrel  each,  and  150 
horses.  Some  of  the  ordnance  had  been  thrown  into  the  water,  but  were  recovered  by  the  Americans.  In 
the  hospital  at  Boston  a  large  quantity  of  medicine  was  left,  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  white  and  yel- 
low arsenic  was  mixed  I     The  object  caA  be  easily  guessed. — Oordan,  ii.,  32. 

'  Isaiah,  xxxiii.,  20. 
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firmed  the  strong  faith  of  the  hundreds  of  listeners  in  the  final  triumph  of  liherty  in 
America. 

Sadness  settled  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  when  the  first  outburst  of  joyous  feelmg  had 
subsided,  for  Boston,  the  beautiful  city — the  metropolis  of  New  England — ^was  a  desolation. 
Many  of  the  finest  houses  were  greatly  injured  ;  shade- trees  were  cut  down  ;  churches  were 
disfigured  ;  ornamental  inclosures  were  broken  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  public  buildings  were 
shamefully  defaced.  The  spacious  old  South  meeting-house,  as  we  have  seen,  was  changed 
into  a  ricUng-school ;  and  in  the  stove  that  was  put  up  within  the  arena  were  burned,  for 
kindling,  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts  of  Prince's  fine  library.  Tbe  parsonage  house 
belonging  to  this  society  was  pulled  down  for  fuel.  The  old  North  Chapel  was  demolished 
ibr  the  same  purpose,  and  the  large  wooden  steeple  of  the  West  Church  was  converted  to 
the  same  use.  Liberty  Tree,  noticed  on  page  466,  vol.  i.,  furnished  fourteen  cords  of  wood. 
Brattle  Street  and  Hollis  Street  churches  were  used  for  barracks,  and  Fanenil  Hall  was  con- 
verted into  a  neat  theater.^  A  shot  firom'the  American  lines,  which  struck  the  tower  of 
Brattle  Street  Church,  was  picked  up,  and  subsequently  fastened  at  the  point  where  it  first 
struck,  and  there  it  remains^ 

Ignorant  of  the  destination  of  Howe,  and  supposing  it  to  be  New  York,  Washington  sent 
ofi*  five  regiments,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  under  General  Heath,  for  that  ^^^^^  i^ 
city.  They  marched  to  New  London,  where  they  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  ^"^^ 
New  York  through  the  Sound.  On  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  fleet  from 
Xantasket  Beads,  Washington  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  New  York,  except  five 
regiments,  which  were  left  for  the  protection  of  Boston,  under  General  Ward.  Sullivan 
marched  on  the  27th ;  another  brigade  departed  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  the  last  brigade, 
under  Spencer,  marched  on  the  4th.  Washington,  also,  left  Cambridge  for  New 
York  on  that  day.  ^" 

A  portion  of  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  Bve  vessels,  still  lingered  in  the  harbor,  and 
was  subsequently  joined  by  seven  transports,  filled  with  Highlanders.  The  people  of  Boston 
were  under  great  apprehension  of  Howe's  return.  All  classes  of  people  assisted  in  building 
a  Ic^fication  on  Noddles  Island  (now  East  Boston)  and  in  strengthening  the  other  defenses. 
These  operations  were  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  Colonel  Gridley.  In  May, 
Captain  Mugfbrd,  of  the  schooner  Franklin,  a  Continental  cruiser,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Hope,  bound  for  Boston,  with  stores,  and  fifleen  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  "^ 
On  the  19th,  the  Franklin  and  Lady  Washington  started  on  a  cruise,  but  got  aground  at 
Point  Shirly.  Thirteen  armed  boats  from  the  British  vessels  attacked  them,  and  a  sharp 
engagement  ensued.  Captain  Mugford,  while  fighting  bravely,  received  a  mortal  wound. 
His  last  words  were  those  used  nearly  forty  years  afterward  by  Lawrence,  **  Don't  give  up 
tbe  ship !  You  will  beat  them  oflT!'^  And  so  they  did.  The  cruisers  escaped,  and  put 
to  sea. 

In  Jane.  General  Lincoln  proposed  a  plan  for  driving  the  British  fleet  from  the  harbor. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  was  put  in  execution  on  the  14th. 
He  summoned  the  neighbpring  militia,  and,  aided  by  some  of  General  Ward's  regular  troopi, 
took  post  on  Moon  Island,  Hofl^s  Neck,  and  at  Point  Anderton.  A  large  force  also  collected 
at  Pettick's  Island,  and  Hull ;  and  a  detachment  with  two  eighteen  pounders  and  a  thirteen 
inch  mortar  took  post  on  Long  Island.  Shots  were  first  discharged  at  the  enemy  from  the 
latter  point.  The  fire  was  briskly  returned  ;  but  the  commander.  Commodore  Banks,  per* 
ceiving  the  perilous  situation  of  his  little  fleet,  made  signals  for  weighing  anchor.  After 
blowing  up  the  light-house,  he  spread  his  sails  and  went  to  sea,  leaving  Boston  harbor  and 
ricinity  entirely  free  from  an  enemy,  except  in  the  few  dissimulating  Tories  who  lurked  in 
secret  places.  Through  a  reprehensible  want  of  foresight,  no  British  cruisers  were  left  in 
tbe  vicinity  to  warn  British  ships  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  and  fleet.  The  consequence 
was,  that  several  store-ships  from  England  soon  afterward  arrived,  and,  sailing  into  the  harbor 

'  Frothingham,  page  328. 
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without  suspicion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     In  this  way,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  and  seven  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners  in  June. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  diffused  ,_. .^^ 

great  joy  throughout  the  colonies,  and  ^ 

congratulatory  addresses  were  receiv- 
ed by  Washiugton  and  his  officers 
from  various  legislative  bodies,  assem- 
blages  of  citizens,  and  individuals. 

The   Continental  Congress  received  ^ 

intelligence  of  the  evacuation,  by  ex-  \ 

press,  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  im-  \ 

mediately,  on  motion  of  John  Adams,  I 

passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  com-  ! 

mander-in-chief  and  the  soldiers  under  / 

his  command,  and  also  ordered  a  gold  / 

medal  to  be  struck  and  presented  to 
the  general.  John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
and  Stephen  Hopkins  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  a  proper  device  for  the 
medal.' 

The  intelligence  of  this  and  other 
events  at  Boston  within  the  preceding 
ten  months  produced  great  excitement 
ia  England,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  British  Par- 
liament exhibited  violent  agitations, 
and  party  lines  began  to  be  drawn  al- 
most as  definitely  among  the  English 
people,  on  American  affairs,  as  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  spring,  strong  meas- 
ures had  been  proposed,  and  some 
were  adopted,  for  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  and  these  had  been  met  by 
counter  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Congress.'  During  the 
summer,  John  Wilkes,  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  party,  rais- 
ed a  storm  of  indignation  against  gov- 
Hmment  in  the  English  capital.      He 

presented  a  violent  address  to  the  king  r.oLr>  m.dal  awaedbd  to  Wa8hinoton.« 

in  the  name  of  the  livery  of  London, 


'  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.,  104. 

^  Congress  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  ''  whatever  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  per- 
sons in  the  power  of  their  enemies  for  favoring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  shall  be 
retaliated  in  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon  those  in  their  power,  who  had  favored,  aided,  or 
abetted,  or  shall  favor,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  ministerial  oppression."  This  made  the  Tories  and  the 
British  officers  cautious  in  their  proceedings  toward  patriots  in  their  power. 

'  This  drawing  is  the  size  of  the  medal.  It  was  struck  in  Paris,  from  a  die  cut  by  Duvivier.  The  device 
is  a  bead  of  Washington,  in  profile,  with  the  Latin  legend  ^'Georoio  Washington,  supremo  duci  excr- 
ciTuuM  ADSBRTORi  LiBEETATis  coMiTiA  AMERICANA ;"  '' The  American  Congress  to  Greorge  Washington, 
oommander-in-chief  of  its  armies,  the  assertors  of  freedom."  Reverse :  troops  advancing  toward  a  town ; 
others  marching  toward  the  water ;  ships  in  view ;  General  Washington  in  front,  and  mounted,  with  his 
staff,  whose  attention  he  is  directing  to  the  embarking  enemy.  \  The  legend  is  *'  Hostjbus  peimo  fugatisj" 
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by  John  WOkea.    Tho  King  tcMed.    Boldnetf  of  the  Common  CoaneiL    QoTernor  Pran.    John  Home  Tookc. 

in  which  it  was  aaserted  that  it  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  that  government  intended  to  es- 
tablish arbitrary  rnle  in  America  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that 
they  were  also  determined  to  uproot  the  Constitution  at  home,  and  to  establish  despotism 
npon  the  ruins  of  English  freedom.  The  address  concluded  by  calling  for  an  instant  dis- 
miBsal  of  the  ministers.  The  king  was  greatly  irritated,  and  refused  to  receive  the  address, 
unless  presented  in  the  corporate  capacity  of  "  mayor,  aldermen,  livery,''  &c.  This  refusal 
Wilk^  denounced  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  city  to  petition  the  throne  in  any  respectful 
manner  it  pleased  ;  *<  a  right,"  he  said,  **  which  had  been  respected  even  by  the  accursed  race 
of  Stuarts.''  Another  address,  embodying  a  remonstrance  and  petition,  was  prepared,  and 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  king  whether  he  would  receive  it  while  sitting  on  the  throne,  it  be- 
ing addressed  by  the  city  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  receive 
it  at  his  next  levee,  but  not  on  the  throne.  One  of  the  sherifis  sent  by  Wilkes  to  ask  the 
question  of  his  majesty,  assured  the  king  that  the  address  would  not  be  presented  except  when 
be  was  ^tting  upon  the  throne.  The  king  replied  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  choose 
tohere  he  would  receive  conmiunications  from  his  subjects.  The  livery  of  London  declared 
this  answer  to  be  a  denial  of  their  rights,  resolved  that  the  address  and  remonstrance  should 
be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  city  members  in  the  ^ouse  of  Commons  should 
be  instructed  to  move  for  <*  an  impeachment  of  the  evil  counselors  who  had  planted  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  in  America,  and  were  the  advisers  of  a  measure  so  dangerous  to  his 
majesty  and  to  his  people  as  that  of  refusing  to  hear  petitions."'  The  common  oounoil  adopted 
a  somewhat  more  moderate  address  and  remonstrance,  which  the  king  received,  but  whether 
sitting  upon  the  throne  or  at  his  levee  is  not  recorded.' 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  government,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  17th  of  June 
at  Charlestown,  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion,  preventing  seditions 
correspondences,  et  cetera.  Wilkes,  as  lord  mayor,  received  orders  to  have  this  proclama- 
tion read  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  refused  full  obedience,  by  cans- 
ing  it  to  be  read  by  an  inferior  officer,  attended  only  by  a  common  crier ;  disallowing  the 
officers  the  use  of  horses,  and  prohibiting  the  city  mace  to  be  carried  before  them.  The  vast 
assembly  that  gathered  to  hear  the  reading  replied  with  a  hiss  of  scorn. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  respectful  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  laid  before 
the  king  by  Richard  Penn.  Earl  Dartmouth  soon  informed  Penn  that  the  king  had  resolved 
to  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  again  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, at  what  was  denominated  ''  another  blow  at  British  liberty."  The  strict  silence  ef 
ministers  on  the  subject  of  this  petition  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  they  had  a  line  of 
policy  marked  out,  from  which  no  action  of  the  Americans  oould  induce  them  to  deviate 
short  of  absolute  submission.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  determined  to  have  this  silence  bro- 
ken, and  procured,  an  examination  of  Governor  Penn  before  the  House  of  Lords.  That  ex- 
amination brought  to  light  many  facts  relative  to  the  strength  and  union  of  the  colonics 
which  ministers  would  gladly  have  concealed.     It  revealed  the  truth  that  implicit  obedience 

•  First  flight  of  the  enemy."  The  exergae  under  the  device  "  Bostonium  rbcupkeatum  xvii  maeth 
KDccLxxvi ;"  "Boston  recovered,  17th  March,  1776." 

*  Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.,  235. 

'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  a  vigorous  writer  and  active  politician, 
was  involved  in  a  proceeding  which,  in  November,  1775,  caused  him  to  receive  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
far  one  year,  pay  a  fme  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  find  security  for  his  good -behavior  for  three  years.  His 
alleged  crime  was  "  a  libel  npon  the  king's  troops  in  America."  The  libel  was  contained  in  an  advertise- 
nent,  signed  by  him,  from  the  Constitutional  Society  (supposed  to  be  revolutionary  in  its  character),  re- 
fipecting  the  Americans.  That  society  called  the  Lexington  afiair  a  "  trmrc/fr,"  and  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  should  be  raised  ^4o  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents 
of  oar  beloved  American  fellow-subjects"  who  had  preferred  death  to  slavery.  This  was  a  set-ofT  against 
labsoriptions  then  being  raised  in  England  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  per- 
iabed.  The  sum  raised  by  this  society  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  it  over  to  the 
proper  conunittee,  when  he  visited  the  army  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 
Oat  of  the  eircumstanee  of  Home  Tooke's  imprisonment  arose  his  letter  to  Counselor  Dunning,  which  formed 
the  barn  oi  his  sobeequent  philological  work,  The  Divtrtiom  of  PturUy^  published  in  1 780. 
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to  Congress  was  paid  by  all  classes  of  men ;  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  there  were  twenty 
thousand  efieotive  men  enrolled  for  military  service,  and  four  thousand  minute  men ;  that 
the  Pennsylvanians  perfectly  understood  the  art  of  making  gunpowder ;  that  the  art  of  cast- 
ing cannon  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  colonies ;  that  small  arms  were  also 
manufactured  in  the  best  manner  ;*  that  the  language  of  Congress  was  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  people  considered  the  petition  as  an  olive  branch ;  and  that  so  much  did  the 
Americans  rely  upon  its  efiect,  that  if  rejected,  or  treated  with  scorn,  they  would  abandon 
all  hope  of  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  11  th  of  October  an  address,  m^emorial,  and  petition,  signed  by  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  "gentlemen,  merchants,  and  traders  of  London,"  was  laid  before  his  majesty,  ia 
which  it  was  charged  that  all  the  troubles  in  America,  and  consequent  injury  to  trade,  arose 
from  the  bad  policy  pursued  by  Parliament ;  and  the  new  proposition  which  had  just  leaked 
out,  to  employ  foreign  soldiers  against  the  AiQericans,  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms. 
A  counter  petition,  signed  by  nine  hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  London,  was  presented 
three  days  afterward,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  severely  censured.     This 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  same  side,  signed  by  ten  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons, 
including  t^ie  livery  of  hondony  who,  a  few  months  previously,  under  Wilkes,  had  spoken  out 
so  boldly  against  government.     This  address  glowed  with  loyalty  to  the  king  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  rcheU  !     Like  petitions  from  the  provincial  towns,  procured  by  ministerial 
agency,  came  in-  great  numbers,  and  the  government,  feeling  strengthened  at  home,  contem^ 
plated  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  to  be  pursued  in  America.     Suspected  per- 
sons in  England  were  closely 
watched,  and  several  were 
arraigned  to  answer  various 
charges  against  them.'  Lord 
North  became  the  idol  of 

the  government  party,  and,  i 

in  addition  to  heing feted  by  ' 

the  nobility,  and  thoroughly 
bespattered  with  fulsome  ad- 
ulation by  corporate  bodies 
and  the  ministerial  press, 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  ^,  ,        „ 

'  Medal  stbuck  in  honok  of  Lord  North. 

a  medal  struck  in  his  honor. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October,  much  earlier  than  common,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalent  disorders.     ,The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,'  after  men- 
tioning the  rebellious  position  of  the  American  colonies,  expressed  (as  he  had  done  before)  his 
determination  to  act  decisively.     He  alleged  that  the  course  of  government  hitherto  had 
been  moderate  and  forbearing !  but  now,  as  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  ob- 

^  I  have  in  ray  possession  a  musket  manafactured  here  in  1774,  that  date  being  engraved  upon  the 
breech.  It  is  quite  perfect  in  its  construction.  It  was  found  on  the  battle  field  of  Hubbard  ton,  in  Vermont, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  an  American  officer  (Captain  Barber)  who  was  in  that  action.  See 
page  146. 

'  On  the  23d  of  October  (1775),  Stephen  Sayre,  a  London  banker,  an  American  by  birth,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  made  against  him  by  a  sergeant  in  the  Guard  (also  a  native  of  America),  named 
Richardson.  He  charged  Sayre  with  having  asserted  that  he  and  others  intended  to  seize  the  king  on  his 
way  to  Parliament,  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  to  overturn  the  present  government.  Sayre  was 
known  to  be  a  friend  to  the  patriots,  and  on  this  charge  Lord  Rochford,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  caused 
his  papers  to  be  seized  and  himself  to  be  arrested.  Sayre  was  oonmiitted  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Sayre  was  subsequently  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. He  prosecuted  Lord  Rochford  for  seizing  his  papers,  and  the  court  awarded  him  a  conditional 
verdict  of  five  thousand  dollars  damages.  The  conditions  proved  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  money,  and 
Sayre  was  obliged  to  suflfer  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  in  costs,  besides  the  personal  indignity. 

'  This  is  the  speech  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  which  the  British  oificers  in  Boston  sup- 
posed had  produced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  submit. 
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jeets  of  the  insargents  an  independency  of  empire,  they  must  he  treated  as  rehels.  He  in- 
formed Parliament  that  he  had  increased  the  naval  establishment,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  land  forces,  **  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or  burdensome  to  the  king- 
dom." This  was  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  German  troops,  which  I  shall  presently 
notice.  He  professed  a  desire  to  temper  his  severity  with  mercy,  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  offer  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  pardon  to  all 
ofienders  among  "  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude"  who  should  sue  for  forgiveness,  as 
well  as  for  whole  communities  or  provinces.  He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  his  friend  J y  re- 
lations with  other  European  governments  would  prevent  any  interference  on  tbeir  part  with 
his  plans.' 

The  address  of  Parliament  responsive  to  the  king's  speech  was,  of  course,  but  an  echo  of 
that  document.  It  was  firmly  opposed  by  all  the  old  leaders  of  opposition,  and  the  man- 
cement  of  the  summer  campaign  in  America  was  severely  commented  upon.  Ministers 
were  charged  with  placing  their  sovereign  in  a  most  contemptible  position  before  the  world, 
and  with  wresting  from  him  the  scepter  of  colonial  power  in  the  West.  <*  They  have  acted 
Mke  ibols  in  their  late  summer  campaign,"  said  Colonel  Barr6.  '*  The  British  army  at  Bos- 
ton,'' he  said,  "  is  a  mere  wen — an  excrescence  on  the  vast  continent  of  America.  Certain 
defeat  awaits  it.  Not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  nor  Frederic  the  Great,  nor^even  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  gained  so  much  in  one  campaign  as  ministers  have  lost."  <«  They  have  lost 
a  whole  continent,"  said  Fox  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  characterized  North  as  **  the  blun* 
deiing  pilot  who  had  brought  the  vessel  of  state  into  its  present  difficulties."  «*  It  is  a  hor- 
rible idea,  that  the  Americans,  our  brethren,  shall  be  brought  into  submission  to  ministerial 
will  by  fleets  and  armies,"  said  General  Conway ;  and  other  members  were  equally  severe 
npoB  ministers.  In  the  Upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lords  Shelburne,  Camden, 
Richmond,  Gower,  and  Cavendish,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  took  decided  ground 
igainst  ministers.  Chatham  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  leave  his  country  seat.  The  Duke 
•f  Grafton,  one  of  the  minority,  was  bold  in  his  denunciations,  and  in  the  course  of  an  able 
speech  declared  that  he  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Americans,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  total  repeal  of  every  act  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  passed  since  1763 
could  now  restore  peace.  The  Cabinet,  of  course,  did  not  concur  with  his  grace,  and  he  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office,  and  took  a  decided  stand  with  the  opposition.'  Dr.  HincholiBfe, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  followed  Grafton,  and  also  became  identified  with  the  opposition. 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburne  were  North's  chief  supporters.  The  address  was  carried  in  both 
houses  by  large  majorities. 

Burke  again  attempted  to  lead  ministers  into  a  path  of  common  sense  and  common  jus- 
tkfe,  by  proposing  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  included  a  proposition  to  repeal  the    lYovemberis, 
Boston  Port  Bill ;  a  promise  not  to  tax  America ;  a  general  amnesty ;  and  the         ^^^* 
calling  of  a  Congress  by  royal  authority  for  the  adjustment  of  remaining  difficulties.     North 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  proposition,  for  he  foresaw  heavy  breakers  ahead  in  the  course 

'  The  king  did  not  reokon  wisely  when  he  relied  upon  the  implied  or  even  expressed  promises  of  non- 
HBlenrention  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  He  had  made  application  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
to  prevent  their  subjects  from  aiding  the  rebel  colonies  by  sending  them  arms  or  ammunition ;  and  they  all 
professed  a  friendship  for  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  the  object  of  their  bitterest  jealousy 
and  hate,  on  aooount  of  her  proud  commercial  eminence  and  political  sway.  The  coon  of  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  had  issued  an  edict  on  the  4th  of  October  against  carrying  warlike  articles  to  Ameriosu  The 
Batch,  soon  afterward,  took  similar  action ;  the  punishment  for  a  violation  of  the  edict  being  a  fine  of  only 
fiBor  hundred  and  fUty  dollars,  too  small  to  make  shipping  merchants  long  hesitate  about  the  risk  where  such 
enormom  profits  were  promised.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  were  soon  afterward  shipped  to 
America  from  the  ports  of  Holland  in  glass  bottles  invoiced  ^^  gin."  France  merely  warned  the  people  that 
what  they  did  for  the  Americans  they  must  do  upon  their  own  risk,  and  not  expect  a  release  from  trouble, 
if  they  sboald  get  into  any,  by  the  English  admiralty  courts.     Spain  flatly  refused  to  issue  any  order. 

'  His  ofiiee  of  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  office  of  that  nobleman  was 
filled  by  his  opponent,  Lord  George  Germaine — "  the  proud,  imperious,  unpopular  Saokville.''  Germaine 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  favor  of  all  the  late  ooeroive  measures,  and  he  was  considered  the  fit  instrument 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  government  toward  the  Americans,  in  the  oapaoity  of  Colonial  Secretary. 
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of  the  vessel  of  state ;  but  he  had  abhorred  concession,  and  this  appeared  too  much  like  it. 
A  large  majority  voted  against  Burke's  proposition. 

Lord  North  introduced  a  bill  a  few  days  afterward,  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
or  trade  with  the  colonies  till  they  should  submit,  and  placing  the  whole  country 
under  martial  law.  This  bill  included  a  clause,  founded  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  king'« 
speech,  to  appoint  resident  commissioners,  with  discretionary  powers  to  grant  pardons  and 
efiect  indemnities.'  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety -two  to 
sixty-four  in  the  Commons,  and  by  seventy-eight  to  nineteen  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eight 
peers  protested.     It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  21st  of  December. 

Having  determined  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  the  next  necessary 
step  was  to  procure  it.  The  Committee  of  Supply  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  navy  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  that  eighty  ships  should  be  employed  on  the  American  sta* 
tion.  The  land  forces  necessary  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  king, 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  controlled  the  troops  of  that  little  kingdom.  Five  regiments  of  Han- 
overian troops  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  to  allow  the  garrisons  of  English  troops 
there  to  be  sent  to  America.  It  was  also  proposed  to  organize  the  militia  of  the  kingdom, 
so  as  to  have  an  efficient  force  at  home  while  the  regulars  should  go  across  the  Atlantic. 
For  their  support  while  in  actual  service  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  land-tax  to  four  shill- 
ings in  the  pound.  This  proposition  touched  the  pockets  of  the  country  members  of  Parlia*' 
ment,  and  cooled  their  vrarlike  ardor  very  sensibly. 

The  peace  establishment  at  home  being  small,  it  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions previously  made,  to  employ  foreign  troops.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph  letter  U> 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  soliciting  them  to  dispose  of  their  Scotch  brigade  for  servM^ 
against  the  Americans.  The  request  was  nobly  refused.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  requesting  a  supply  of  troops  ;  that  body  complied  by  voting  four  thousand 
men  for  the  American  service.  They  servilely  agreed  to  send  men  to  butcher  their  brethren 
and  kinsmen  for  a  consideration ;  while  the  noble  Hollanders,  with  a  voice  of  rebuke,  dis** 
sented,  and  refused  to  allow  their  soldiers  to  fight  the  stragglers  for  freedom,  though  stran* 
gers  to  them  in  blood  and  language.' 

The  king  was  more  successful  with  some  of  the  petty  German  princes.  He  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  for  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  in  America.  On 
the  29th  of  February,  1776,  Lord  North  moved  "  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Supply."  A  most  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ministers 
pleaded  necessity  and  economy  as  excuses  for  such  a  measure.  "  There  was  not  time  to  fill 
the  army  with  recruits,  and  hired  soldiers  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  for,  after  the  war, 
if  native  troops  were  employed,  there  would  be  nearly  thirty  battalions  to  claim  half  pay.'* 
Such  were  the  ostensible  reasons ;  the  real  object  was,  doubtless,  not  so  much  economy,  as 
the  fear  that  native  troops,  especially  raw  recruits,  unused  to  the  camp,  might  affiliate  with 
the  insurgents.  The  opposition  denounced  the  measure  as  not  merely  cruel  toward  the 
Americans,  but  disgraceful  to  the  English  name ;  that  England  was  degrading  herself  by 
applying  to  petty  German  princes  for  succors  against  her  own  subjects ;  and  that  nothing 
would  so  efiectually  bar  the  way  for  reconciliation  with  the  colonists  as  this  barbarous  prep- 

'  This  bill  became  a  law,  and  under  that  clause  General  Howe,  and  his  broihcr.  Lord  Howe,  were  ap- 
pointed  commissioners. 

^  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  the  remarks  of  John  Derk  van  der  Chapelle,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of 
Overyssel,  against  the  proposition.  '*  Though  not  as  principals,  yet  as  auxiliaries  our  troops  would  be  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  (what  some  please  to  call)  a  rebellion  in  the  American  colonies ;  for  which  purpose 
I  would  rather  see  janisaries  hired  than  troops  from  a  free  state.  In  what  an  odious  light  roust  this  unnat- 
ural civil  war  appear  to  all  Europe — a  war  in  which  even  savages  (if  credit  can  be  given  to  newspaper  in- 
formation) refuse  to  engage.  More  odious  still  would  it  appear  for  a  people  to  take  a  part  therein  who 
were  themselves  once  slaves,  bore  that  hateful  name,  but  at  last  had  spirit  to  fight  themselves  free.  But, 
above  all,  it  must  appear  superlatively  detestable  to  me,  who  think  the  Americans  worthy  of  every  man's 
esteem,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending,  in  a  becoming,  manly,  and  religious  manner,  those 
rights  which,  as  men,  they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain." 
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ai&^on  to  enslave  them.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  soldiers  to  be  hired  wonld  desert 
IS  soon  as  they  reached  America  ;  for  their  countrymen  were  numerous  in  the  colonies,  were 
all  patriots,  and  would  have  great  influence  over  them ;'  that  they  would  accept  land, 
sheathe  their  swords,  and  leave  the  English  soldiers  to  do  the  work  which  their  German 
masters  sent  them  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  counted  largely  upon  the  valor 
of  their  hirelings,  many  of  whom  were  veterans,  trained  in  the  wars  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
ind  that  it  wonld  be  only  necessary  for  th^e  blood-hounds  to  show  themselves  in  America 
to  make  the  rebellious  people  lay  down  their  arms  and  sue  fpr  pardon.  The  opposition,  act- 
uated by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  fair  fame  of  their  country,  pleaded  earnestly  against  the 
GOBfiummation  of  the  bargain,  and  used  every  laudable  endeavor  to  arrest  the  incipient  ac- 
tion. But  opposition  was  of  little  avail ;  North's  motion  for  reference  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  to  eighty-eight. 

Another  warm  debate  eusued  when  the  committee  reported  on  the  4th  of  March  ; 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  not  only  to  countermand 
the  order  for  the  mercenaries  to  proceed  to  America,  but  to  cease  hostilities  altogether.  The 
Earl  of  Coventry  maintained  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  **  Look  on  the  map  of  the  globe,"  he  said  ; 
"  view  Great  Britain  and  North  America ;  compare  their  extent,  consider  the  soil,  rivers, 
dimate,  and  incr^tsing  population  of  the  latfer ;  nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  blindness 
and  partiality  can  engender  a  serious  opinion  that  such  a  country  will  long  continue  under 
■ol^ection  to  this.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  how  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  a  vain, 
delurave  scheme  of  dominion,  but  how  we  shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  con- 
tittne  faithful  allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  effected  by  fleets  and  ar« 
mies.  Instead  of  meditating  conquest  and  exhausting  our  strength  in  an  inefieotual  struggle, 
we  should,  wisely  abandoning  wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  subs^v- 
tial  beneflt  we  can  ever  expect,  the  profits  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  the  strong  support 
of  a  Arm  and  friendly  alliance  and  compact  for  mutual  defense  and  assistance."*  This  was 
the  language  of  wise  and  sagacious  statesmanship — of  just  and  honorable  principles-— of 
wholesome  and  vigorous  thought ;  yet  it  was  denounced  as  treasonable  in  its  tendency,  and 
em»uraging  to  rebellion.  The  report  recommending  the  ratification  of  the  bargain  was 
adopted,  and  the  disgraceful  and  cruel  act  was  consummated.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Casel  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  men  ;  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wiek,  ibnr  thousand  and  eighty-four  ;  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  six  hundred  and  seventy ;  making  in  all  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  soldiers,  including  the  officers.  Perceiving  the  stem  necessity  which 
compelled  the  British  government  to  negotiate  with  them,  these  dealers  in  fighting  machines 
drove  a  hard  bargain  with  Lord  George  Germaine  and  Lord  Barrington,  making  their  price 
m  accordance  with  the  principle  of  trade,  where  there  is  a  small  supply  for  a  great  demand. 
They  asked  and  received  thirty -six  dollars  for  each  man,  and  in  addition  were  to  receive  a 
considerable  subsidy.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  British  government  was  seven  hund- 
red and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars !  The  British  king  also  guarantied  the  dominions  of 
these  princes  against  foreign  attack.  It  was  a  capital  bargain  for  the  sellers ;  for,  while 
they  pocketed  the  enormous  poll- price  for  their  troops,  they  were  released  from  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance,  and  felt  secure  in  their  absence.  Early  in  the  spring  these  mercena- 
ries, with  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  England  and  Ireland,  sailed  for  America, 
onder  convoy  of  a  British  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe.*     The  fierce  German 

*  It  was  estimated  tbat,  when  the  Reyolation  broke  out,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
German  emigrants  in  the  American  colonies,  most  of  whom  had  taken  sides  with  the  patriots. 

*  Cavendish's  Debates. 

*  Admiral  Howe,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  hesitated  long  before  he  would  accept  the  command  of 
the  fleet  destined  to  sail  against  his  fellow-subjects  in  America.  In  Parliament,  a  few  dap  before  he  sailed, 
he  spoke  with  much  warmth  upon  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  "  declared  that  he  knew  no  struggle  so  pain- 
fiil  as  that  between  a  soldier's  duties  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  If  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  should  decline 
serving  *,  but  if  commanded,  it  became  his  duty,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  obey."    General  Conwaj  said 
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warriors — fierce,  because  brutish,  unlettered,  and  trained  to  bloodshed  by  the  continental 
butchers — were  first  let  loose  upon  the  patriots  in  the  battle  of  Lon^  Island,*  and  thence* 
forth  the  Hessians  bore  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  conflicts  that  ensued. 

During  the  residue  of  the  session  of  Parliament  under  consideration,  American  affairs  oc- 
cupied a  good  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature,  but  nothing  of  great  importance  was 
done.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  an  address  to  the  king 
adopted,  requesting  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued  to  declare  that  if  the  colonists  should, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  show.a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  commissioners,  or  present  a 
petition,  hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  their  petition  be  received  and  respected.  He 
assured  the  House  that  both  France  and  Spain  were  arming ;  and  alarmed  them  by  the  as- 
sertion that  '*  two  French  gentlemen  had  been  to  America,  had  conferred  with  Washington 
at  his  camp,  and  had  since  been  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress.'  The  duke's  prop- 
osition was  negatived. 

A  very  brief  official  announcement  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  3d  of  May,  1776.'  Ministers  endeavored  to  conceal  full  intelligence  of  the 
transaction,  and  assumed  a  careless  air,  as  if  the  occurrence  were  of  no  moment.  But  Col- 
onel Barr6  would  not  allow  them  to  rest  quietly  under  the  cloak  of  mystery,  but  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  copies  of  the  dispatches 
of  General  Howe  and  Admiral  Shuldham  might  be  laid  before  the  House.  There,  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  ministry  were  severely  handled.  Lord  North  declared  that  the 
army  was  not  compelled  to  abandon  Boston,  when  he  well  knew  to  the  contrary  ;  and  Lord 
George  Germaine's  explanation  was  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  The  thunders  of  Burke's  elo^ 
quent  denunciations  were  opened  against  the  government,  and  he  declared  that  **  every  meas- 
ure which  had  been  adopted  or  pursued  was  directed  to  impoverish  England  and  to  eman- 
cipate America ;  and  though  in  twelve  months  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  man  had  been 

a  war  -with  our  fellow-subjects  in  Aroerica  differed  very  widely  from  a  war  with  foreign  nations,  and  that 
before  an  officer  drew  bis  sword  against  his  fellow-subjects  he  ought  to  examine  well  his  conscience  whether 
the  cause  were  just.  Thurlow  declared  that  such  sentiments,  if  once  established  as  a  doctrine,  must  tend 
to  a  dissolution  of  all  governments. — Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.,  248. 

*  I  intended  to  defer  a  notice  of  these  German  troops  (generally  called  Hessians,  because  the  greater  por- 
tion came  from  Hesse  and  Hesse-Cassel)  until  the  battle  of  Long  Island  should  be  mider  consideration ;  but 
the  action  relative  to  their  employment  occupies  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session 
of  Parliament,  where  the  most  decided  hostile  measures  agaonst  America  were  adopted,  that  here  seemed 
the  most  appropriate  place  to  notice  the  subject  in  detail. 

•  Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1775,  Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  in  Philadel- 
phia who  was  desirous  of  making  to  them  a  confidential  communication.  At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it,  but  the  intimation  having  been  several  times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  John  ^ay.  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  They  agreed  to  meet  bun  in  a  room  in 
Carpenters'  Hall,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  they  found  him  there — an  elderly,  lame  gentleman,  and  appar- 
ently a  wounded  French  officer.  He  told  them  that  the  French  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  exer- 
tions for  liberty  which  the  Americans  were  making ;  that  he  wished  them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it 
should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiments  toward  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances.  He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat, 
and  saying,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head."  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship they  might  expect  from  the  King  of  France.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  answered,  "if  you  want  arms,  you 
shall  have  them ;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it."  The 
committee  observed  that  these  were  important  assurances,  and  again  desired  to  know  by  what  authority 
they  were  made.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  again  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  "  I  shall  take  care  of 
my  head ;"  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no 
more. — See  Life  of  John  Jay,  written  by  his  son,  William  Jay. 

3  The  official  announcement  in  the  Gazette  was  as  follows :  "  General  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  North  America,  having  taken  a  resolution  on  the  7th  of  March  to  remove  from  Boston 
to  Halifax  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  as  were  de- 
sirous to  continue  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  forces ;  the  embarkation  was  effected  on  the  1 7th  of 
the  same  month,  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  without  the  least  interruption  from  the  rebels. 
When  the  packet  came  away,  the  first  division  of  transports  was  under  sail,  and  the  remainder  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  in  a  few  days,  the  admiral  leaving  behind  as  many  men-of-war  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  convoy  for  the  security  and  protection  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  bound  to  Boston." 
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tpent  ibr  salt  beef  and  sour-kroat,'  the  troops  could  not  have  remained  ten  days  longer  if  the 
heavens  kad  not  rained  down  manna  and  quails." 

The  majority  voted  down  every  proposition  to  elicit  full  information  respecting  operations 
ia  America,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  his  majesty,  after  expressing  a  hope  **  that  bis 
rebellioos  subjects  would  yet  submit/'  prorogued  Parliament. 

The  evacaation  of  Boston  was  approved  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  on  the  day 
^ihen  the  announcement  of  the  event  was  made  in  London,  Lord  George  Germaine  ^av  3, 
wrote  to  Howe,  deploring  the  miscarriage  of  the  general's  dispatches  for  the  minis-  ^'''^• 
ters,*  prainng  his  prudence,  and  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  had  **  given  the  fullest  proofs 
of  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  discernment  in  the  choice  of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer  to  com- 
mand his  troops  in  America." 

Thus  ended  the  Siege  of  Boston,  where  the  first  decided  triumph  of  American  arms  over ' 
the  finest  troops  of  Great  Britain  was  accomplished.  The  departure  of  Howe  was  regarded 
in  England  as  a  flight ;  the  patriots  viewed  it  as  a  victory  for  themselves.  Confidence  in 
their  str^igth  to  resist  oppression  was  increased  ten-fold  by  this  event,  and  doubt  of  final  and 
absolute  success  was  a  stranger  to  their  thoughts.  **  When  the  siege  of  Boston  commenced, 
the  colonies  were  hesitating  on  the  great  measures  of  war ;  were  separated  by  local  inter- 
&ta ;  were  jealous  of  each  other's  plans,  and  appeared  on  the  field,  each  with  its  independent 
anay  under  its  local  colors.  When  the  siege  of  Boston  ended,  the  colonies  had  drawn  the 
sword  and  nearly  cast  away  the  scabbard.  They  had  softened  their  jealousy  of  each  other.; 
they  had  united  in  a  political  association  ;  and  the  Union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  waved  over 
a  Contin^ital  army.'". 

Few  events  of  more  importance  than  those  at  other  large  sea-port  towns  occurred  at  Bos> 
ton  after  the  flight  of  the  British  army.  The  Americans  took  good  care  to  keep  their  for»> 
tifieations  in  order,  and  a  full  complement  of  men  to  garrison  them  sufficiently.^    This  fact 

'  A  Dutch  or  German  dish,  made  of  cabbage. 

'  It  appears  that  I^owe  sent  dispatches  to  England  on  the  23d  of  October,  1775,  by  the  hands  of  Miyor 
Thompson,  and  those  were  the  last  from  him  that  reached  the  ministxy  before  the  army  left  Boston  for  Hal- 
ifax. Major  Thompson  was  afterward  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Comit  Rmnford.  He  was  a  native  of 
Wobom,  in  Massachosetts,  and  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  March,  1753.  Hq  early  evinced  a  taste  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Professor 
Winthrop  at  Cambridge.  He  ftfterward  taught  school  at  Romford  (now  Concord),  New  Hampshire,  where 
be  married  a  wealthy  young  widow.  In  consequence  of  his  adhesion  to  the  British  cause,  he  left  his  family 
b  the  aatnmn  of  1775,  went  to  England,  and  became  a  favorite  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  made  him 
Qoder  secretary  in  the  Northern  Department.  Near  the  close  of  the  Revolution. he  was  sent  to  New  York, 
where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  returning  to  England,  the  king  knighted  him.  He  be- 
eune  8o<|iiainted  with  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  be- 
came active  in  public  affairs.^  The  duke  raised  him  to  a  high  military  rank,  and  made  him  a  count  of  the 
empire.  He  added  to  his  title  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and  beoeune  Count  Rumford.  He  was  in  London 
in  1800,  and  prcjected  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife,  whom  he  abandoned,  died  in  1794 
in  New  Hampshire.  Count  Rumford  died  August  20th,  1814,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  made  his  name  immortal.     He  bequeathed  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  College. 

'  Frothingham,  page  334. 

*  With  the  exception  of  Dorohesterf  Bunker  Hill,  and  Roxbury,  I  believe  there  are  few  traces  of  the  for- 
tifieations  of  the  Revolution  that  can  be  certainly  identified ;  and  so  much  altered  has  been  the  fortress  on 
Ca^le  Island  that  it  exhibits  but  little  of  the  features  of  1776.  Every  year  the  difficulty  of  properly  loca- 
ting the  several  forts  becomes  greater,  and  therefore  to  preserve,  in  this  work,  a  record  of  those  landmarks 
by  vrhich  they  may  be  identified,  I  condense  from  Silliman^s  Journal  for  1822  an  interesting  article  on  the 
^ject  which  was  communicated  by  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  with  such  references  as  later  writers  have  made.  A 
recurrence  to  the  map  on  page  566,  vol.  i.,  will  assist  the  reader. 

I.  Bbesd's  Hiix  and  Bunker  Hill. — These  works  were  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  looking 
toward  Boston.    Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  stands  upon  the  spot  where  Prescott^s  redoubt  was  thrown  up. 

II.  Plowed  Hill. — ^This  fort  was  upon  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  commanding  the  Mystic  River  and 
the  Peony  Ferry.     It  was  in  a  direct  line  from  Charlestown  Neck  to  Winter  Hill,  further  northward. 

in.  Cobble  or  Barbell's  Hill. — ^In  consequence  of  its  strength,  the  Tort  on  this  hill  was  called  Put- 
Bsin's  impregnable  fortress.  This  was  on  the  north  side  of  Willis's  Creek,  in  full  view  of  Bunker  and 
Breed's  HiQs,  and  commanding  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown. 

IT.  Lechmeee's  Point  was  strongly  fortified  at  a  spot  one  hundred  yards  from  West  Boston  Bridge. 
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seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  enemy;  for  while  Newport  and  the  places  adjacent  sufiered 
from  the  naval  operations  of  British  vessels,  Boston  Harbor  was  shunned  by  them.     Some 

There  was  a  causeway  across  the  marsh,  and  a  line  of  works  along  Willis's  Creek  to  connect  with  thoee  on 
Cobble  Hill. 

V.  Winter.  Hill. — ^The  works  at  this  point,  ooromanding  the  Mystic  and  the  country  northward  from 
Charlestown,  were  more  extensive  than  any  other  American  fortification  around  Boston.  There  rested  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  under  General  Lee,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Boston.  There  was  a  redoubt  near, 
upon  the  Ten  Hill  Farm,  that  commanded  the  Mystic ;  and  between  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills  was  a  re- 
doubt, where  a  quarry  was  opened  about  the  year  1819.  This  was  called  While  House  Redoubt,  in  the 
rear  of  which,  at  a  farm-house,  Lee  had  his  quarters. 

VI.  Prospect  Hill  has  two  eminences,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified,  and  connected  by  a  ram- 
part and  fosse,  or  ditch.    These  forts  were  destroyed  in  1817.    There  is  an  extensive  view  from' this  hill. 

VIL  Tbb  Cambridge  Lines,  situated  upon  Butler's  Hill,  consisted  of  six  regular  forts  connected  by  a 
strong  intrenchraent.  These  were  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation  when  Mr.  Finch  wrote.  The  Second 
Line  of  Defense  might  then  be  traced  on  the  College  Green  at  Cambridge. 

YIII.  A  sehicircular  Battery,  with  three  embrasures,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Charles 
River,  near  its  entranoe  into  the  bay.     It  was  ratiier  above  the  level  of  the  marsh. 

IX.  BROOII.UIB  Fort,  on  Sewall's  Point,  was  very  extensive.  The  ramparts  and  irregular  bastion,  wiMh 
commanded  Charles  River,  were  very  strong.     The  fort  was  nearly  quadrangular. 

X.  There  was  a  battery  on  the  southern  shore  of  Muddy  River,  with  three  embrasures.  Westward  of 
this  position  was  a  redoubt ;  and  between  Stony  Brook  and  Roxbury  were  three  others. 

XI.  RoxBtJRY.— 'TiMre  were  strong  fbrtifloations  at  this  point,  erected  upon  eminences  which  oommafld* 
ad  JBostott  Neck,  somettmea  oaUed  Roxbury  Neck.     About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  Hmm 
redoubts  were  Thb  Roc^urt  Lines,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  town.     There  were  two  lines  of  intrenoh- 

ments,  which  extended  quite  across  the  peninsula ; 
arid  the  dHch,  ftlled  at  high  water,  made  Boston  an 
Mand.  The  works  tkroiim  tip  by  Gage  when  he  for- 
tified  Boston  Neck  were  near  the  present  Dover  Street. 

Upon  a  higher  emi- 
nence, in  the  rear  of 
the  Roxbury  lines  (at 
present  [1850]  west 
of  Highland  Street, 
on  land  owned  by  the 
.  Honorable  B.  F.  Cope- 
land),  was   Roxbury  Fo 

work,  with  bastions  at  each  angle.  The  magazine 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  southwest  side,  near  which  was  a  covered  way 
and  sally-port.  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  fortification  of  the  Revolution  so  well 
preserved  as  this,  except  the  old  quadrangular  fort  or  cattle  at  Chambly,  on 
Gkound  Plan  or  the  Fo»t.3  ^q  gorel  j  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  patriotic  reverence  will  so  consecrate 
the  ground  on  which  this  relic  lies,  that  unhallowed  gain  may  never  lay  upon 
the  old  ramparts  the  hand  of  demolition. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  Roxbury  Fort  is  somewhat  obsoure.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the 
first  regular  work  erected  by  the  Americans  when  they  nearly  circumvallated  Boston.  Tradition  avert, 
that  when  the  Rhode  Island  ^'Army  of  Observation,"  which  hastened  toward  Boston,  under  Greene,  after 
the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  encamped  at  Jamaica  Plains,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  and 
commenced  this  redoubt  at  Roxbury.  General  Ward,  who,  by  common  consent,  was  captain-general  of  the 
accumulating  forces,  ordered  them  to  desist,  as  he  was  about  to  commence  a  regular  line  of  fortifications 
under  the  direction  of  Gridley.  The  Rhode  Islanders,  acknowledging  no  authority  but  their  own  Provincial 
Assembly,  proceeded  in  their  work ;  and  when  Washington  took  command  of  the  army,  he  regarded  .this 
fort  as  the  best  and  most  eligibly  located  of  all  the  works  then  in  course  of  construction.     During  the  siege 

^  This  view  U  from  the  southweat  angle  of  the  fort  In  the  foreground  ■  portion  of  the  ramparti  is  seen.  These  are  now 
orergrown,  in  part,  with  shrubbery.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Perlcins,  on  Highland  Street,  and  extending 
across  the  picture,  to  the  left,  is  the  side  of  the  fort  toward  Boston,  exhibiting  prominent  traces  of  the  embrasures  ibr  the  can- 
nons. It  was  a  foggy  day  in  autumn  when  I  visited  the  fort,  in  company  with  Frederic  Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  whose  courtp 
eqr  and  antiquarian  taste  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  Ae  existence  of  this  well-preserved  fortification.  No  distant  view 
could  be  procured,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  above  sketch,  made  in  the  intervals  of  "sun  and  shower."  Hw 
bald  rocks  on  which  the  fort  stands  are  huge  bowlders  of  ipudding-tone^  and  upon  three  sides  these  form  natural  rovetmenta, 
which  would  be  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  scale.  The  embankments  are  from  eight  to  fiitccn  feet  in  height,  aud  within,  thr 
terre-plefn,  on  which  the  soldiers  and  cannons  were  placed,  is  quite  perfect. 

3  See  map  on  page  566,  vol.  L 

'  This  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  fort  as  it  now  appears.  A  is  the  parade ;  B,  tiie  magazine ;  C,  the  sally-port ;  D,  the  side  toward 
Boston. 
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He -CoQTcation  Troops.''  TMr  Fir^of  fiooor.  Pietaraofdie  Captivec  Burgoyne  in  Boston. 

oftlie  Tories  who  went  with  Howe  to  Halifax  returned,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  clem- 
ency of  the  new  government.  These  who  possessed,  influence  that  might  be  dangerous  were 
immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  confined  for  several  months, 
vntil  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  their  release. 

Boston  was  the  place  whither  the  captured  troops  of  Burgoyne  were  sent  in  1777,  to 
embark  for  England  on  parole.'  They  entered  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  November, 
daring  the  prevalenee  of  a  severe  northeast  storm.  A  graphic  description  of  the  ap- 
pesranoe  of  the  Hessians  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  Mrs.  Warren,  printed 
on  page  82.  Speaking  of  the  British  portion  of  the  captive  army,  the  same  writer  says  : 
"  Their  baggage- wagons  were  drawn  by  poor  half-starved  horses  ;  but  to  bring  up  the  rear 
was  a  nohle-looking  guard  of  American,  brawny^  victorious  yeomanry,  who  assisted  in  brings 
ing  these  sons  of  slavery  to  teritis.  Some  of  our  wagons,  drawn  by  fat  oxen,  driven  by  joy* 
cms-kwking  Yankees,  closed  the  cavalcade.  The  generals  and  other  officers  went  to  Brad- 
ish's,  where  they  quarter  at  present.  The  privates  trudged  through  thick  and  thin  to  the 
hills,  where  we  thought  they  were  to  be  confined ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  when,  in  ths 
■wing,  we  beheU  an  inundation  of  these  disagreeaUe  objects  filling  our  streets.''  These 
capliTe  troops  were  quartered  in  some  of  the  best  private  houses,  and  the  students  of  Har^ 
vaid  College  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  these  foreign  soldiers.  Alluding  to  this  faot, 
Jbk  Winthiop  writes^  "  Is  there  not  a  degree  of  unkindaess  in  loading  poor  Cambridge, 

dsHwt  rtnaed  before  this  great  army  seemed  to  be  let  k)ose  upon  ns  ?* Snfptising 

that  ofir  general  (Gates^  or  any  of  our  colonels,  should  insist  ot  the  first  imiTersity  in  Amer- 
isa  hemg  disbanded  fi>r  their  genteel  accommodation,  and  we,  poor  oppressed  people,  seek  an 

■ijhmi  in  the  woods  against  a  jHeroing  winter General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Sunday 

with  Greneral .     He  rode  through  the  town  properly  attended,  dewn  Cooit 

nad  throng h  the  Main  Street,  and  on  his  return  walked  to  Cbarlestown  ferry,  followed 
hf  m  gvsat  a  number  of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope.'*  There  must  have  been  a 
peift  contra^  between  the  feelings  of  Burgoyne  at  that  time  and  when  he  walked  the  same 
stssets  two  years  before,  a  general  covered  with  firesh  laurels  won  npon  the  Spanish  Peain- 
sola.'    The  captive  army  were  sent  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  1 779. 

of  BoMoB,  RozBiTKT  FoKT  WS8  ooQsidered  saperior  to  bSI  others  for  its  strength  and  its  power  to  annoy  the 


XQ.  DoaenxeTBB  %iosts^— The  amiksit  Ibrtiilei^iom  there  are  covered  by  the  recnaaas  of  those  erested 
ia  1  SIS,  aad  have  tittle  interest  except  as  showing  the  looahty  of  the  forts  of  the  Revolution. 

Xm.  At  Nook's  Hill,  near  Sooth  Boston  Bridge,  the  last  breast-work  was  thrown  op  by  the  Americans 
hsiwe  tilM  flight  of  the  British.  It  was  the  menacipg  appearanee  of  this  soddenly-erected  Ibrt  that  caused 
Bswe  to  hasten  his  departmre.  The  ei^ineers  em[^ed  in  the  eonstrootion  of  these  works  were  Colonel 
liohaid  GridHey,  chief;  Lieutenant-eolonel  Rnfbs  Potnam,  Captain  Josiah  Waters,  Captain  Baldwin,  of 
Brookfield,  and  Captain  Henry  (afterward  general)  Knox,  assistants.  These  were  the  principal  works 
evee^  aod  oocopied  by  the  Americans  at  Boston.  When  Mr.  Finch  wrote  in  1822,  many  of  these  were 
well  preserved,  and  he  expressed  a  patriotic  desire  that  they  should  remain  so.  But  they  are  gone,  and  art 
has  eofered  up  the  relics  that  were  left.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  his  recommend, 
aikia,  by  whieh  to  preserve  the  identity  of  some  of  the  localities.  "The  laurel,  planted  on  the  spot  where 
Warren  feD,  would  be  an  emblem  of  un&ding  honor;  the  white  birch  and  pine  might  adorn  Prospect  Hill ; 
at  Roxbnry,  the  cedar  and  the  oak  might  yet  retain  their  eminence ;  and  upon  the  heights  of  Dorchester  we 
wottkl  plant  the  lanrel,  and  the  finest  trees  which  adorn  the  forest,  because  there  was  achieved  a  glorious 
vietary,  witfaoat  the  sacrifice  of  life !" 

'  I  have  before  me  the  original  paroltM  of  honor,  signed  by  all  the  surviving  officers  of  Burgoyne's  cap- 
tared  anny.  They  are  the  property  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  kindly  placed  them  in 
Biy  hands  for  use.  The  pcuroles  are  dhted  at  Cambridge.  December  13th,  1777.  One  is  signed  by  185 
Engtisb  officers,  headed  by  Burgoyne }  the  other  by  95  (German  officers,  headed  by  Riedesel,  the  Bruns- 
wide  general. 

*  Tim  sodden  influx  menaced' ^e  country  about  Boston  with  famine,  for  the  five  thousand  prisoners  of  war 
had  to  be  fed.    Every  article  rapidly  rose  in  price  ]  wood  was  sold  at  twenty-seven  and  a  hidf  dollars  a  cord. 

*  When  Burgoyne  left  Boston  for  England,  General  Phillips  was  left  in  chief  command  of  the  captive 
troops,  quartered  on  Prospect  Hill.  He  was  a  conceited,  irritable  person,  and  often  his  haughty  pride  made 
hiB  forget  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  victorious  Americans,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  despise. 
On  one  oocasioo,  one  of  his  officers  was  returning  from  Boston,  with  two  females,  to  the  British  camp,  and 
refused  to  answer  the  chaUenge  of  the  sentinel.     He  was  shot  dead,  and  the  act  was  justified  by  the  rules 

II.  C 
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Bzpedition  agvinst  Penobscot.      Its  Failure.      Geoend  Fhillipa.      General  Wadtwoith.      CIom  ofdie  Chronicletof  Bostoo. 

Id  July,  1 779»  the  State  of  Maisachasettg  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Boston  to  go  against 
the  British  troops  at  Penobscot,  a  small  town  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  Riyer  in  Maine. 
The  enemy  were  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  strong.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  ordered 
to  be  raised  for  the  expedition,  but  only  about  nine  hundred  were  actually  employed,  and 
some  of  these  were  pressed  into  the  service.  Some  were  conyeyed  thither  by  a  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  several  sloops  of  war,  carrying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  guns,  one  of  thirty-two 
guns,  seven  armed  brigs,  and  twenty-four  other  vessels,  which  served  as  transports.  Other 
portions  of  the  militia  marched  from  the  lower  counties  of  Maine.  Commodore  Salstonstall 
commanded  the  fleet,  and  Generals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth  led  the  land  forces.  A  disagree- 
ment arose  between  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  and  army,  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  expedition  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  American 
land  force  debarked,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  up  a  steep  declivity,  in  the  face  of 
a  storm  of  shot  from  the  enemy.  The  marines  did  not  come  to  their  support,  and  a  large 
naval  re-enforcement  for  the  British  arriving  at  that  moment,  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  expedition.  The  Americans  destroyed  many  of  their  vessels  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  in  scattered  detachments,  the 
troops,  marines,  and  sailors,  made  their  way  back  to  their  homes,  suflering  great  hardships 
in  their  route  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  aflair. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  instituted  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  censuring  the 
naval  commander,  and  commending  LoveU  and  Wadsworth.^ 

Here  let  ns  close  the  chronicles  of  Boston.  Henceforth  we  shall  only  refer  to  them  inci- 
dentally, as  the  elucidation  of  prominent  events  elsewhere  shall  make  this  necessary.  We 
have  seen  the  discontents  of  the  colonies  ripen  into  open  rebellion  in  this  hot-bed  of  patriot- 
ism ;  we  have  seen  a  Continental  army  organized,  disciplined,  and  prepared  for  action,  and 
those  yeomanry  and  artisans,  drawn  from  the  fields  and  workshops,  piling,  with  seeming 
Titan  strength,  huge  fortifications  around  a  well-disciplined  British  army,  and  expelling  it 
from  one  of  the  most  advantageous  positions  on  the  continent.  Let  us  now  proceed  ,to  places 
where  other  scenes  in  the  great  drama  were  enacted. 

of  war.     General  Phillips  was  greatly  enraged,  and  wrote  the  following  impudent  letter  to  General  Heath, 
the  commanding  officer : 

**  Cambridge.  Jtuie  17, 1778L 
'^  Murder  and  death  have  at  length  taken  place.  An  officer,  ridiig  out  from  the  barracks  on  Prospect 
Hill,  has  been  shot  by  an  American  sentinel.  I  leave  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  disposition,  which  has  joined 
itself  to  rebellion  in  these  colonies,  to  the  feelings  of  all  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  for  justice,  for  I  believe  every 
principle  of  it  has  fled  from  this  province.  I  demand  liberty  to  send  an  officer  to  General  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, by  way  of  the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington.  Wm.  Phillips,  Major  Oeneraiy 

This  was  strange  language  for  a  prisoner  of  war  to  use  toward  his  keeper !  Before  the  insulting  note 
had  been  received  by  Heath,  the  sentry  had  been  put  under  guard  to,  await  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  inquest. 
Heath  had  also  written  a  polite  note  to  Phillips,  informing  him  of  the  fact.  As  I  have  observed  before,  the 
haughty  insolence  of  the  British  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  toward  the  Americans,  did  more  to  engen- 
der hatred  and  foster  the  rebellion  than  any  other  single  cause.  Phillips^s  conduct  is  a  fair  picture,  among 
many  others,  of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Britons  in  authority.  I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  to 
General  Heath,  written  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoyne^s  deputy  adjutant  gen^ 
oral.     It  is  marked  by  flippant  insolence,  although  a  little  more  polite  than  Phillips's  letter. 

^  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769.  After 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  British  fort  at  Penobscot  in  1779,  where  his  bravery  was  acknowledged, 
he  was  sent  to  command  in  the  district  of  Maine,  whither  he  took  his  family.  In  February,  1781,  a  party 
of  the  enemy  captured  him  in  his  own  house,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  British  quarters  at  Bagaduce  or  Gas- 
tin.  In  company  with  Major  Burton,  he  efiboted  his  escape  from  the  fort  in  June,  crossed  the  Penobscot  in 
a  canoe,  and  traveled  through  the  wilderness  to  his  home.  Of  his  capture,  sufierings,  and  escape,  Dr. 
Dwight  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Travels  in  New  England.  For 
many  years  Wadsworth  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Cumberland  district.  He  died  at  Hiram,  in  Maine, 
in  November,  1829,  aged  eighty  years.  His  son.  Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsworth,  was  blown  up  in  a  lire- 
ship  in  the  harbor  at  Tripoli  in  September,  1804. — AlUnU  American  Biography. 
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Scenery  on  the  Route. 


Ck>chitoate. 


Tfae  Qalnelwug. 


Tradidoo  oflfMlwpM^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Day  wanes ;  'tis  autumn's  eventide  again ; 
Andy  sinking  on  the  blue  hilPs  breast,  tfae  son 
Spreads  the  large  bounty-  of  his  level  blaze, 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  trees, 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o'er  the  sheet 
Of  the  dark  stream,  in  whose  unruffled  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shrub  and  the  graceful  elm, 
As  the  gray  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whispers  of  the  evening  air." 

George  Lunt. 


T  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm,  bright  day  in  October,  that  I  left 
Boston  for  Norwich  and  New  London,  upon  the  Thames,  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  purposed  to  pass  two  or  three  days  in  visiting  the  interesting  lo- 
calities in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  I  joumeydd  upon  the  great 
Western  rail-way  firora  Boston  to  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  westward, 
where  the  Norwich  road  branches  off  in  the  direction  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  courses  down  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  French  and  Quine- 
baug  Rivers.  Every  rood  of  the  way  is  agreeably  diversified.  Hill  and 
mountain,  lake  and  streamlet,  farm-house  and  village,  charmed  the  eye 
with  a  kaleidoscope  variety  as  our  train  thundered  o^er  the  road  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Yet  memory  can  fix  upon  only  a  few  prom- 
inent points,  and  these  appear*  to  make  the  sum  of  all  which  tfae  eye  gazed 
ppoD.  Thus  I  remember  the  sweet  Lake  Cochituate,  whose  clear  waters  now  bless  the  city 
of  Bo^n  with  limpid  streams.  I  remember  it  stretching  away  north  from  the  rail-way, 
pieiced  with  many  green  headlands,  and  ript)led  by  the  wings  of  waterfowl.  Thus,  too,  I 
remember  the  beautiful  little  Mashapaug,*  lying  in  a  bowl  of  the  wooded  hills  of  Killingly, 
sparkling  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  swept  by  and  became  lost  among  the 
mgged  heights  and  dark  forests  at  twilight. 

Tfae  Quinebaug  is  dotted  with  pretty  &ctory  villages  at  almost  every  rift  in  its  course ; 
and,  as  we  halted  a  moment  at  the  stations,  the  serried  lights  of  the  mills,  and  the  merry 
laughter  of  troops  of  girls  just  released  from  labor,  joyous  iCs  children  bursting  from  school, 
agreeably  broke  the  monotony  of  an  evening  ride  in  a  close  car.  We  reached  tfae  Shetuoket 
Valley  at  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  was  pleasantly  hottsed  tit  the  Mer- 

'  This  sheet  of  water  is  now  known  by  the  unpoetical  name  of  Alexander's  Lake,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  Scotchman,  named  Neil  Alexander,  settled  there,  and  owned  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  in  the  year 
1720.  The  Indians,  who  called  it  Mashapaug,  bad  a  carious  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lake.  I 
qaoce  from  Barber^ $  Historical  ColUction$  of  Connecticut^  p.  431 :  ^'  In  ancient  times,  when  the  red  men  of 
ikis  qaarter  had  long  enjoyed  prosperity,  that  is,  when  they  had  found  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods  and  fish 
ia  the  ponds  and  rivers,  they  at  length  fixed  the  time  for  a  general  powtoow—e,  sort  of  festival  for  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  singing,  and  dancing.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  sandy  hill,  or  mountain, 
covered  with  tall  pines,  ocoup3ring  the  situation  where  the  lake  now  lies.  The  powwow  lasted  four  days  in 
saoee»oii,  and  was  to  continue  longer,  bad  not  tfae  Great  Spirit,  enraged  at  the  licentiousness  that  prevaUed 
there,  resohred  to  punish  them.  Accordingly,  while  the  red  people,  in  immense  numbers,  were  capering 
akoot  on  tfae  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  them  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  when 
the  waters  from  below  rushed  up  and  covered  them  all,  except  one  good  old  squaw^  who  occupied  the  peak 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Loon^s  Island.  Whether  the  tradition  is  entitled  to  credit  or  not,  we  will  do 
it  justice  by  affirming  that  in  a  clear  day,  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  smooth,  the 
huge  tranb  and  leafless  branches  of  gigantic  pines  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  wa- 
ter, some  of  them  reaching  almost  to  the  surface,  in  such  huge  and  fantastic  forms  as  to  cause  the  beholder 
10  startle !" 
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V 

Arrival  at  Norwich. 

A  literary  Friend.                   Indian  History  of  NorwiclL 

chants*  Hotel  in  Norwich,  a  city  heautirully  situated  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Yantic  and 
Shetucket  Rivers,  whose  wedded  waters  here  form  the  hroad  and  navigable  Thames. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  started  in  search  of  celebrities,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  the  widely-known  author  of  the  "Statesman's  Manual''  and 
other  standard  works.  Norwich  is  his  birth-place,  and  was  his  residence  during  his  youth, 
and  he  is  as  familiar  with  its  history  and  topography  as  a  husbandman  is  with  that  of  his 
farm.  With  such  a  guide,  accompanied  by  his  intelligent  little  son,  an  earnest  delver  among 
the  whys  and  wherefores  in  the  mine  of  knowledge,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  journey  of  a 
day.  Nor  was  I  disappointed  ;  and  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  that  day's  ramble  form  one 
of  the  brightest  points  in  my  interesting  tour.  I  procured  a  span  of  horses  and  a  barouche 
to  convey  us  to  Lebanon,  twelve  miles  northward,  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
patriot  governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution.  While  the  hostler  is  harnessing  our 
team,  let  us  open  the  chronicles  of  Norwich  and  see  what  history  has  recorded  there. 

Like  that  of  all  the  ancient  New  England  towns,  the  Indian  history  of  Norwich,  com- 
mencing with  the  advent  of  the  English  in  that  neighborhood  about  1643,  is  full  of  romance, 
and  woos  the  pen  to  depict  it ;  but  its  relation  to  my  subject  is  only  incidental,  and  I  must 
pass  it  by  with  bri^f  mention. 

Norwich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Mohegan  country,  and  Mohegan  was  its  Indian 
name.  Uncas  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  when  the  English  first  settled  at  Hartford,  and 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  formed  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  whites  ;  and  so  fair  were  his  broad  acres  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot 
River,  now  the  Thames,  that  the  sin  of  covetousness  soon  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  Puritan 
settlers.  Wawekus  Hill,  now  in  the  center  of  Norwich,  was  a  famous  observatory  for  his 
warriors,  for  eastward  of  them  were  the  powerful  Narragansets,  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mo- 
hegans,  and  governed  by  the  brave  Miantonomoh,  also  a  friend  of  the  white  men.  In  the 
spring  of  1643  the  flame  of  war  was  lighted  between  these  powerful  tribes,  and  Miantono- 
moh led  his  warriors  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mohegan  country.  His  plans  were  Secretly  laid, 
and  he  hoped  to  take  Uncas  by  surprise.  For  this  purpose  six  hundred  of  his  bravest  War- 
noid  Wdr^  led  stealthily,  by  night  marches,  toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot.  At 
dawn,  one  morning,  they  were  discovered  at  the  Shetucket  Fords,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Quinebangf  by  some  of  the  vigilant  Mohegan  scouts  upon  the  Wawekus.  From  the  rocky 
nooks  near  the  fall^  of  the  Yantic,  a  canoe,  bearing  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence,  shot 
dowaihA  Thames  to  Shantock  Point,  where  Uncas  was  strongly  fortified.  With  three  or 
four  hu^red  of  his  best  warriors  he  marched  to  meet  Miantonomoh.  They  confronted  at 
the  Great  Plains,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Norwich,  on  th^e  west  side  of  the  Thames.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  advantage  gained  by  Uncas  by  strategy*  was  maintained,  and 
thi&  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  closely  pursued  by  the  Mohegans.  Through  tangled 
Woods  and  over  rocky  ledges,  across  the  Yantic,  and  over  the  high  plain  of  Norwich  toward 
the  Shetucket  Fords,  the  pursued  and  pursuers  swept  like  a  blast.  Two  swift-footed  Mo- 
hegans pursued  Miantonomoh  with  unwearied  pertinacity,  and  finally  outstripped  him,  he 
being  encumbered  with  a  heavy  corselet.  They  impeded  his  progress,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  seize  him,  that  honor  being  reserved  for  their  chief  As  soon  as  Uncas  touched  Mianto- 
nomoh, the  latter  halted  and  sat  down  in  silence.  He  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Shan- 
tock, where  Uncas  treated  him  with  generous  kindness  and  respect.  The  conflict  had  been 
brief,  but  thirty  of  the  Narragansets  were  slain.  Among  the  prisoners  were  a  brother  of 
the  captive  king,  and  two  sons  of  Canonious,  his  uncle. 

Uncas,  probably  fearing  that  the  Narragansets  would  make  an  attempt  to  recapture  their 

*  When  Uncas  saw  the  superior  nomber  of  MiantonOmoh's  warriors,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  that  chief 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  Uncas,  *^  Let  us  two  fight  single-handed.  If  yoo  kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  years ;  if 
I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  be  mine.'^  MiantonOmoh,  suspecting  treachery,  disdainfully  rejected  the  propo- 
sition. Uncas  then  fell  on  his  face,  a  signal  previoasly  agreed  upon  with  his  warriors,  who,  with  bent  bows, 
rushed  open  the  Narragansets,  who  were  carelessly  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  thus  put  them 
to  flight. 
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cbieC  sent  him  to  Hartford,  and  surrendered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  English,  agreeing 
to  be  governed  in  his  future  conduct  toward  his  prisoner  by  their  advice.  Miantonomoh 
was  imprisoned  until  September,  when  the  commissioners  of  the  Uuited  Colonies,  at  their 
meeting  in  Boston,  ailer  debating  the  question  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  take  the  life 
of  Miantonomoh,  referred  his  case  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  composed  of  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  the  colonies.  Their  decision  was  in  favor  o(  handing  him  over  to  Uncas 
for  execution^  vnthout  torture^  within  the  dominions  'of  that  sachem.  Delighted  with  the 
verdict  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  equally  savage  Mohegan,  with  a  few  trusty  followers,  con- 
ducted Miantonomoh  to  the  spot  where  he  was  captured,  and,  while  marching  unsuspicious 
of  present  danger,  a  brother  of  Uncas,  at  a  sign  from  that  chief,  buried  his  hatchet  in  the 
head  of  the  royal  prisoner.  Uncas  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoplder  of  the  slain  cap- 
tive and  ate  it,  saying,  "  It  is  very  sweet ;  it  makes  my  heart  strong.**  Satisfied  revenge 
made  it  sweet ;  and  no  doubt  his  heart  felt  stronger  when  he  saw  his  powerful  enemy  lying 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  whole  transaction  was  base  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Miantond- 
nioh  had  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  whites  on  Rhode  Island,  and  his  sentence  was  a  fla- 
grant ofiense  against  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  Christianity.  He  was  buried 
where  he  was  slain,  and  from  these  circumstances  the  place  has  since  been  called  the  Sa- 
chem's Plain.* 

The  Narragansets,  burning  with  revenge,  and  led  by  Pessacus,  a  brother  of  Miantono- 
moh, invaded  the  Mohegan  country  in  the  spring  of  1645.  Plantations  were  laid  waste, 
and  Uncas,  with  his  principal  warriors,  was  driven  into  his  strong  fortress  at  Shantock. 
There  he  was  closely  besieged,  but  found  means  to  send  a  messenger  to  Captain  Mason,  the 
destroyer  of  the  Pequots,  then  commanding  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  As  in  duty  bound,  that 
officer  sent  succor  to  his  ally,  not  in  men,  for  they  were  not  needed,  but  in  provisions. 
Thomas  LefBngwell,  a  young  man  of  undaunted  courage,  paddled  a  canoe  up  the  Pequot  a^ 
night,  laden  with  many  hundred  weight  of  beef,  com,  pease,  &c.,  and  deposited  them  safely 
within  the  fort  at  Shantock.  This  timely  relief  was  made  known  to  the  besiegers  by  hoist- 
ing a  piece  of  beef  upon  a  pole  above  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  Unable  unvo«, 
to  break  down  the  fortress,  the  Narragansets  raised  the  siege  and  returned  r^f  #- 
to  their  own  country.  This  invasion  was  repeated,  and  with  almost  fatal  ^\  / 
eflect  to  Uncaa.  The  English  saved  him,  and,  finally,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  strife,  the  hatchet  was  buried  between  these  tribes.  "■  **'''^* 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  that  the  younger  Winthrop  and  Owanmo, 
others  commenced  a  settlement  at  Pequot  Harbor,  now  New  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  1659  Uncas  and  his  two  sons  signed  a  deed  at  Say- 
brook,  conveying  a  tract  of  land,  *•  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Great  River,**  ^liimark. 
nine  miles  square,  to  Thomas  LefBngwell  and  others,  for  a  value  consid-  Attawauhqop. 
eration  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  LefiSngwell  had  thirty-  -^^^In---7>*^)'% 
five  associates,  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the  hL  mwi. 
plain  now  known  as  the  eld  totcUy  or  up  tovm.  It  is  not  my  province  to  sionaturks  op  Un-cas 
trace  the  progress  of  settlement,  but  simply  to  note  the  prominent  points        *^^  ""  8ok8.« 

'  ^  Tbe  spot  where  MiaotoDftmoh  was  boried  is  a  little  northward  of  the  village  of  Greenville,  on  the  we9t 
bank  of  the  Shetocket^  and  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Norwich.  A  pile  of  stones  was  placed  open  his 
grave,  and  for  many  years  a  portion  of  his  tribe  came,  in  the  season  of  flowers,  and  mourned  over  his  re- 
maiiifl,  each  one  adding  a  stone  to  the  tnmnlus.  At  length  their  visits  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  tradition 
,beifig  seldom  beard  at  that  isolated  spot,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  -  pile  of 
stoaes  was  sepalchral  and  sacred  to  patriotism,  used  them  in  the  constmotion  of  the  foundation  of  a  bam. 
Oa  the  4tb  of  Joly,  1841,  the  people  of  GreenvDle  celebrated,  by  a  festival,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Miantoodmoh,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  It  is  a  block  of  granite  eight  feet  high,  and  about  five  feet 
square  at  the  base,  hearing  the  inscription 

MiahtowOmoh. 
1643. 
I  £d  not  visit  the  spot,  but,  from  description,  I  think  the  initial  letter  I,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
is  a  fair  representation  of  it. 
*  Owkneko  was  a  bold  warrior  in  his  yonth,  and  was  distinguished  in  King  Philip's  War.    In  maturity, 
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in  the  colonial  history  of  a  people  who  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  snpporters 

of  the  Revolution.* 

It  was  a  charming  spot  where  the  Puritan  settlers  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  a 
name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  English  birth-place  of  some  of  them.     *<  Birds  and 

animals  of  almost  every  species  belonging  to  the  climate  were  numerous  to  an  uncommon 

degree ;  and  the  hissing  of  snakes,  as  well  as  the  howling  of  wolves  and  bears  must  soon 

have  become  familiar  to  their  ears.     To  complete  the  view, 

it  may  be  added,  that  the  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  wild 

fowl ;  ia  the  brooks  and  meadows  were  found  the  beaver  and 

the  otter,  and  through  the  whole  scene  stalked  at  intervals 

the  Indian  and  the  deer."*     The  planting  of  this  settlement 

greatly  pleased  Uncas,  but  irritated  the  Narragansets ;  the 

former  regarding  it  with  pleasure,  as  the  latter  did  with  anger, 

as  a  barrier  to  the  meditated  invasions  of  the  Mohegan  country 

by  the  tribe  of  Miantonomoh.     Uncas  remained  a  firm  friend 

to  the  whites  uutil  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  afler  the 

close  of  King  Philip's  War,  probably  in  1683.     He  died  at 

Mohegan  (Norwich),  and  was  interred  in  the  burial-groynd  of 

his  family,  situated  upon  the  high  plain  just  above  the  falls  of 

the  Yantic.     The  voyal  cemetery  has  been  inclosed,  and  a 

granite  monument  erected  therein  to  the  memory  of  the  cele- 
brated sachem.  Ukca«'8  MoiirMwrr.* 

Kovcmber  1,        The  first  male  white  child  born  in  Norwich  was 

1660.  Christopher  Huntington,  afterward  recorder  of  the  town.  The  name  of  Hunt- 
ington is  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  history  of  that  settlement,  and  is  prominent 

in  our  revolutionary  annals.     Several  of  that  name  were  engaged  in  the  army,  and  one^ 

Samuel  Huntington,  was  President  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  whole  population  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  from  the  Stamp  Act  era  until  the 
close  of  the  war  for  independence,  almost  every  patriotic  measure  adopted  was  an  act 

of  the  town,  not  of  impromptu  assemblages  of  the  friends  of  liberty  or  of  committees.*    Like 

having  lost  the  stimulus  of  war,  "  he  used  to  wander  about  with  his  blanket,  raetoaep,  and  sandals,  his  gun, 
and  his  squaw,"  says  Miss  Caulkins,  '*  to  beg  in  the  neighboring  towns,  quartering  himself  in  the  kitchens 
and  outhouses  of  his  white  friends,  and  presenting  to  strangers,  or  those  who  could  not  well  understand  hb 
imperfect  English,  a  6n^,  which  had  been  written  for  hira  by  Mr.  Richard  Bushnell.     It  ^as  as  follows  : 

** '  Oneco  king,  bis  queen  doth  bring 

To  beg  a  little  food : 
As  they  go  along  their  irienda  among 

To  try  bow  kind,  how  good. 
Some  pork,  aome  beef,  for  their  relief; 

And  if  you  can't  spare  bread, 
She'll  thank  you  for  your  pudding,  as  they  go  a  goodiog, 

And  carry  it  on  her  bead.' " 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  well-written  volume  of  360  pages,  A  Hittory  ofNorvnck^  Connectiatt^/rom 
its  Settlement  in  1660,  to  Janttary,  1845  :  by  Miss  F.  M.  Caulkins.  It  is  carefully  compiled  from  the  town 
records,  old  newspapers,  and  well-authenticated  traditions,  many  of  the  latter  being  derived  from  then  living 
witnesses  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  I  am  indebted  to  this  valuable  little  work  for  much  interesting 
matter  connected  with  Norwich.  '  Miss  Caulkins,  page  40. 

^  This  monument  is  on  the  south  side  of  Prospect  Street,  and  stands  within  a  shaded  inclosnre  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  prim,  upon  the  estate  of  Judge  Goddard.  The  obelisk  is  a  single  block  of  granite,  and,  with  the 
pedestal,  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Norwich.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  President  Jackson,  while  visiting  Norwich  during  his  Eastern  tour  in  1832.  Several 
small  tomb-stones  of  those  of  the  royal  line  of  Uncas  are  within  the  inclosure.  The  name  has  now  become 
extinct,  the  last  Uncas  having  been  buried  there  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  descendant 
of  Uncas,  named  Mazeon,  was  buried  there  in  1827,  on  which  occasion  the  wife  of  Judjre  Goddard  (he  being 
absent)  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  then  numbering  about  sixty,  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation. 

*  On  the  7th  of  April,  1765,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  people,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  voted  unanimously  '^  that  the  town  clerk  shall  proceed  in  bis  office  as  usual,  and 
the  town  will  save  him  harmless  from  all  damage  that  he  may  sustain  thereby." 
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those  of  Boston,  the  people  of  Norwidh  had  their  Liberty  Tree,  under  which  public  meetiugs 
were  held  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  broaght  from  the  forest,  and  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  open  plain.  Ingersoll,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Connecticut,  was  burned 
in  effigy  upon  the  high  hill  overlooking  the  plain,  just  above  the  site  of  the  old  meeting- 
house. The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  event, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1767,  with  great  festivity,- under  Liberty  Tree,  which  was  decked 
with  standards  and  appropriate  devices,  and  crowned  with  a  Phrygian  cap.  A  tent,  or 
booth,  was  erected  under  it,  called  a  pavilion.  Here,  almost  daily,  people  assembled  to  hear 
news  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  determination  to  resist  every  kind  of  oppression.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  non-importation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  pledge  was  generally  signed,  and  almost  all  were  strictly  faithful.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  1768,  an  entertainment  was  given  at  Peck's  tavern,*  to  celebrate  the  elec. 
tion  of  John  Wilkes  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Every  thing  was  arranged  in  excellent  taste. 
All  the  table  furniture,  such  as  plates,  bowls,  tureens,  tumblers,  and  napkins,  were  marked 
"45,"  the  number,  of  the-North  Briton^  Wilkes's  paper,  that  drew  down  upon  his  head  the 
ire  of  the  British  government,  and,  consequently,  as  a  persecuted  patriot,  obtained  for  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  was  decorated  with  new  banners 
and  devices,  among  which  was  a  flag  inscribed  "No.  45,  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  Another 
eetebration  was  held  there  in  September,  avowedly  to  ridicule  the  commissioners  of  customs 
at  Boetim  ;  and  in  various  ways  the  people  manifested  their  defiance  of  British  power,  where 
it  wielded  instruments  of  oppression.  The  margins  of  their  public  records,  for  a  series  of 
years,  were  emblazoned  with  the  words  Liberty  I  Liberty  I  Liberty  !  Every  man  was 
a  self-constituted  member  of  the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  none  could  drink  tea,  or  use 
other  proscribed  articles  with  impunity.  Some  who  offended  were  forced  publicly  to  recant. 
The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  under  the  special  inspection  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  of  whom 
Captain  Joseph  Trumbull,  a  younger  son  of  Governor  Trumbull,  was  one  af  the  most  active. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1774,  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion "  the  melancholy  state  of  affairs."  Honorable  Jabez  Huntington  was  chosen  modera- 
tor ;  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Trumbull  and  Samuel  Huntington,  were 
adopted,'  and  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  pa- 
triots of  tha  town,  was  appointed.^  The  people  of  Boston,  in  their  distress,  consequent  upon 
the  closing  of  the  port,<^  received  substantial  testimonies  of  the  sympathy  of  those  of  •June  i. 
Norwich;*  and  when  the  rumor  which  went  abroad  that  the  Britkii  soldiers  wore  massa- 
cring the  people  of  Boston,  reached  Norwich,  a  multitude  gathered  around  the  septEmber  3, 
Liberty  Tree,  and  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  ^'''''^• 

^  Miss  Caulkins,  page  208. 

'  ThU  building,  though  somewhat  altered,  is  yet  standing  on  one  ^ide  of  the  green  in  the  upper  town,  not 
fu  from  the  ooort-hopse.  Belah  Peek,  Esq.,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  at  that  time,  and  then  a  half- 
grown  boy,  was  yet  Uving.  I  met  him  upon  the  road,  when  returning  from  Lebanon,  sitting  in  his  wagon 
ss  erect  as  most  men  at  seventy.     He  died  toward  the  cUmo  of  1850,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

^  One  of  these  resolutions,  looking  favorably  to  a  general  Congress,  was  as  follows :  ^'  That  we  will,  to  the 
otmost  of  oar  abilities,  assert  and  defend  the  ^berties  and  immunities  of  British  America ;  and  that  we  will 
c(M)perate  with  our  other  brethren,  in  this  and  the  other  colonies,  in  such  reasonable  measures  as  shall,  in 
general  Congreu  or  otherwtM^  be  judged  mos{  proper  to  release  us  from  burdens  we  now  feel,  and  secure 
OS  from  greater  evils  we  fear  will  follow  from  the  principles  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
the  town  of  Boston."  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  colonies  favorable  to  a  general 
Congress. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Captain  Jedediah  Huntington,,  C.  Leffingwell,  Dr.  Theophilus  Rogers,  Cap- 
tain William  Hubbard,  and  Captain  Joseph  Trumbull.  Captain  Huntingtoh  was  afterward  aid  to  General 
Washington,  and  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  army.  Captain  Trumbull  was  made  a  commissary 
in  the  army. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  sent  cash,  wheat,  corn,  and  a  flock  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  sheep,  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  of  Boston.    This  liberality  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
day.     A  farther  instance  of  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  people  of  Norwich  to  the  cause  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Coonecticnt  Gazette  for  January,  1778,  published  at  New  London,  says,  *'  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  De-  , 
cember,  1777,  a  contribution  was  taken  up  in  the  several  parishes  of  Norwich  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
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a  large  propdrtion  of  them  well  mounted»  started  for  the  oppressed  city,  under  Major  John 
Durkee.  The  report  proved  to  be  false  ;  but  the  following  year,  when  the  skirmish  at  Lex- 
ington inflamed  all  Anglo-America,  a  large  proportion  of  these  same  men  hastened  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durkee  and  others  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.^  A  company  of  one  hund- 
red choice  men,  raised  by  Durkee  in  Norwich,  marched  thither  under  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Huntington,  and  were  annexed  to  Putnam's  brigade. 

In  the  spring  of  1 776,  the  Continental  army  that  left  Boston  for  New  York  after  the 
British  evacuation  pf  the  former  place,  passed 
through  Norwich  to  embark  for  New  London. 
There  General   Washington  met  Governor 


Hksidenck  of  Gknkrai.  Huntington.3 

itington  invited  that  nobleman  and  his  officers 
to  a  banquet  at  his  house.  The  noble  and  brilliant  appearance  of  these  men  when  Ihey 
rode  into  the  town  attracted  great  attention.  After  the  dinner  was  over,  the  wAole  party  went 
into  the  yard,  now  adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  gave  tiiree  loud  huzzas  for  liberty  • 

Our  vehicle  is  at  the  door ;  let  us  take  the  reins  and  depart  for  Lebanon. 

Before  leaving  Norwich,  we  called  upon  Jonathan  G.  W.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of 
the  patriot  governor  of  that  name,  who  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  letter  of  introdnction  to 
•'  the. oldest  inhabitant''  of  Lebanon,  Captain  Hubbard  Button.  Mr.  Trumbull  is  a  lineal 
<1e8cendant,  through  his  grandmother,  of  the  Reverend  John  Robinson,  the  Puritan  divine 
whose  flock  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     Among  other  relics,  Mr.  Trumbull  showed  ut  a 

and  soldiers  who  belonged  to  said  town,  when  they  eoUeeted  386  pairs  of  stockings,  227  pairs  of  shoes,  1 1 8 
shirts,  78  jackets,  48  pairs  of  overalls,  208  pairs  of  mittens,  1 1  baflTcaps,  15  pairs  of  breeches,  9  coats,  22 
rifle  frocks,  19  handkerchiefs,  and  <5£258  17«.  Sd.  [about  $1295],  which  was  forwarded  to  the  army.  Also 
collected  a  quantity  of  pork,  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  sugar,  rice,  flax,  wood,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy  families  of  the  officers  and  -soldiers.  The  whole  amounted  to  the  sum  of  c£  14 00,"  or 
about  $7000. 

'  This  was  the  Colonel  Durkee  engaged  in  afiairs  at  Wyoming,  and  known  as  *'  the  bold  Bean  Hiller.^* 
See  note.  vol.  i.,  page  345.  , 

*  This  pleasant  mansion  is  situated  in  Old  Norwich,  or  '*up  town,''  a  few  rods  eastward  of  that  of  Gov- 
emor  Huntington.  The  original  owner,  Jedediah  Huntington,  was  one  of  five  sons  of  General  Jabez  Hunt* 
in^ton,  who  were  in  the  Continental  army  at  diflerent  times  during  the  war.  He  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
Aa^ust  15, 1745,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  The  address  which  he  delivered  upon  that 
occasion  vras  '^  the  first  EnglUh  oration  ever  heard  upon  the  commencement  boards'^  of  that  institution. 
When  opposition  to  British  rule  began,  young  Huntington  was  aroused,  and  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists.  He  was  an  active  Son  of  Liberty,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  captains  of  militia  in  his  native 
town.  He  raised  a  regiment,  and  with  it  joined  the  Continental  army  in  1775.  In  1777,  Congress  com- 
missioned him  a  brigadier,  which  office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Washington  highly  esteemed 
him,  and  appointed  him  collector  of  the  port  of  New  London  in  1789.  He  resided  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  September,  1818.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Governor  Trumbull.  She 
died  at  Dedham,  while  her  husband  was  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  in  1 775.  His  second  wife  was  sister  to 
the  late  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia.     She  died  in  1831. 

Benjamin  Huntington,  of  another  family,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Norwich,  and  was  a  representative  in  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1784  to  1787  inclusive ;  also  during  Washington's  administration.  His  son  Ben- 
jamin married  a  daughter  of  General  Jedediah  Huntmgton,  who  became  the  mother  of  Huntington,  our  dis- 
.  tinguished  artist.  He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  York  brokers.  He  died  on  the  3d 
of  Augiist,  1850,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
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A  preckms  Heir4oom.         The  Road  lo  LebMoa.        Boxrah  and  FitokvlBd.        Sltiiation  of  Lebanon.       Gorernor  TmmbidL 

sQver  eup,  with  a  richly-wrought  handle,  and  bearing  the  initials  I.  R.,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Robinson.     It  is  properly  preserved  as  a  most  precious  heir-loom. 

The  road  to  Lebanon  passes  through  a  broken  but  fertile  country,  erery  where  thoroughly 
ealtivated  where  tillage  is  practicable.  We  passed  through  Old  Norwich  and  over  Bean 
Ilill,  but,  mistaking  the  Colchester  road  for  the 
Lebanon  turnpike,  found  ourselves  at  Fitch- 
ville,  in  Bozrah,  nearly  two  miles  from  our 
most  direct  way.*  The  ride  along  the  high 
banks  of  the  winding  Yantic,  cour^Pg  in  a 
deep  bed  among  stately  trees,  was  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  time,  and  we  had  no 
inclination  to  chide  the  road-fi>rk  that  deceiv- 
ed us. 

The  gentle  hills  rise  one  above  another  to- 
ward Lebanon,  until  they  are  lost  in  a  high, 
rolling  plain,  on  which  the  old  town  is  situ. 
ated.  The  land  throughout  that  region  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for 
its  fertility  ;  and  around  Lebanon,  the  focus 
of  Connecticut  patriotism  and  vigilance  during 
the  Revolution,  cluster  associations  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  Here  was  the  residenee  of  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,  wheee  oame  and  deeds  are 
worthily  associated  with  those  of  Washington, 
on  the  recordfl  of  our  war  for  independence. 
No  man  during  that  contest  acted  with  more 

'  Tbe  origin  of  ttus  name  is  a  little  anmsing.  A  plain  man,  who  lived  where  Fitchville  now  is,  was  not 
remarkahle  for  qaotiog  Scripture  oonreotly.  On  one  ooeaewn,  in  quoting  tbe  passage  from -Isaiah,  '*  Who  is 
this  that  cometh  from  EdooL  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,"  &0.,  he  stated  that  the  Prophtt  Bvtfvk 
said  tfatis  and  so.  He  was  afterward  call^  the  Prophet,  anH  the  place  .of  his  residenpe  Bozrah.  When  t))e, 
imm  was  incorporated,  that  name  was  given  to  it. — Barbery  302. 

'  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticat,  on  thelOth  of  June  (0.  S.),  1710.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1727,'  and  commeBced  the  stodjr  of  tbeologj  with  the  Reverend  Solomon  Williams,  of 
Ldbanon.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  with  his  father  at  Leb- 
aooo,  caused  him  to  become  a  merchant  instead  of  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  vna  elected 
a  member  of  the  Connecticat  Assembly,  where  his  business  capacities  raised  him  rapidly  in  public  estima* 
don.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  t!olony  in  1766,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  His  first  bold  step  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  in  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  eajoined  in  1768,  vrhich  was  an  ahnost  uncMmditional  sobuussion  to  all  the  power  olaim^  by  Parlia* 
ment ;  nor  would  he  be  present  when  others,  more  timorous  than  he,  took  it.  Because  of  his  firmness  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  colony  in  1769,  and  he  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  colonial  gov- 
enor  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  He  was  considered 
the  whig  leader  in  New  England  while  the  Adamses  and  Hancock  virere  legislating  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  and  daring  the  whole  contest  no  roaa  was  more  impUcitly  relied  upon  as  a  firm,  consistent,  and  active 
(rieod  of  liberty  than  Governor  Trumbull.  ^'  General  Washington  relied  on  him,"  says  Sparks,  '^  as  one  of 
bis  main  pillars  of  support."  In  1783,  when  peace  for  the  colonies  returned.  Governor  Trumbull,  then  sev- 
enty-three years  oki,  declined  a  re-eleotion  to  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  had  held  fourteen  consecutive 
f  ears.  He  retired  from  publie  life,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  quiet  he  so  much  coveted  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family.  He  was  seised  with  a  malignant  fever  in  August,  1785,  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month 
died.  His  son  vras  afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1849  his  grandson  filled  that  responsible 
office. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastelluz,  who  came  to  America  vrith  Rooharabeau  in  1780,  has  left  behind  him  a 
charming,  life-like  description  of  his  sojourn  here.  He  thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  Governor  Trumbull.  *^  I 
have  already  painted  Grovemor  Trambull.  At  present  you  have  only  to  represent  to  yourself  this  little  old 
man,  in  the  antique  dress  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  colony,  approaching  a  table  surrounded  by  twenty  huz- 
sar  officers,  and,  without  either  disconcerting  himself  or  losing  any  thing  of  his  formal  stiffiness,  pronouncing, 
in  a  loud  voice,  a  long  prayer  in  the  form  of  a  benediciu.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  he  excites  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  auditors ;  they  are  too  well  trained ;  you  must,  on  the  contrary,  figure  to  yourself  twenty  jSmtns, 
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energy,  or  plied  his  talents  and  resonrces  with  more  industry  than  he.  During  the  whole 
war,  the  responsible  duties  and  services  of  governor  of  the  state  rested  upon  him,  yet  he  per- 
formed immense  labors  in  other  departments  of  the  field  to  which  he  was  called,  notwith- 
standing he  was  more  than  threescore  years 

old.     His  correspondence  was  very  extensive,  r^-^ 

and  he  sat  in  council  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand days  during  the  war.  Washington  never 
applied  to  him  for  supplies  of  any  kind  with- 
out receiving  an  immediate  response.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record  that,  although  Connecti- 
cut can  not  point  to  any  brilliant  battle  field 
within  her  borders,  she  furnished  for  that  war 
more  troops  and  supplies  than  any  other  col- 
ony, except  Massachusetts.     If  the  old  vxir 

office  of  Governor  Trumbull,  yet  standing  at  gov^bnok  Tkumdull'b  Wab  Offic*.* 

Lebanon,  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  it  might  tell 

of  many  a  scheme  elaborated  there,  which,  in  its  consummation,  may  have  been  the  act  that 
turned  the  scale  of  destiny  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  There  the  illustrious  owner  discussed, 
with  Washington,  Franklin,  Rochambeau,  and  others,  the  gravest  questions  which  then  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  two  hemispheres.  Such  a  spot  is  like  consecrated  ground,  and  the 
shoes  of  irreverence  should  never  press  the  green-sward  around  it. 

We  dined  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  and 
then  proceeded  to  visit  the  relics  of  the  era  of  the 
Revolution  which  remain.  I  have  called  Xicba- 
non  an  old  town.  A  portion  of  the  tract  was  pur- 
chased about  1 698,  of  Oioaneko,  the  son  of  Uncos, 
There  were  several  tracts  purchased  by  the  whites 
in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which  were  united  in  the 
year  1700.  The  village  is  situated  principally 
upon  a  street  thirty  rods  wide,  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  Several  well-built  houses  erected 
before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  yet  re- 
main. Among  them  is  that  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. It  is  a  substantial  frame  building,  and  is  now 
The  Tkumbull  Houm.  (1849)  owned  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Mason,  a  widow 

eighty  years  of  age.  We  were  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  interview  with  her  on  account  of  her  feeble  health.  The  house  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  near  the  road  running  westward  to  Colchester.  Sixty  or  seventy  rods 
southwest  from  the  Trumbull  House  is  the  "  barrack  lot,"  the  place  where  Lauzun's  legion 
of  cavalry  were  encamped.*    His  corps  consisted  of  about  ^vq  hundred  horsemen.     Rocham- 

issuing  at  once  from  the  midst  of  forty  mustaches,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  little  scene.'' — Trav- 
eU,  i.,  458. 

'  This  w&s  the  building  in  ^rhicfa  Governor  Trumbull  transacted  his  public  business.  It  formerly  stood 
near  his  dwelling,  but  is  now  several  rods  northwest  of  it,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Common.  For  many 
years  it  was  occupied  as  a  post-office.    This  sketch  was  taken  from  the  open  field  in  the  rear,  looking  north. 

^  The  Duke  de  Lanznn  was  an  accomplished,  but  exceedingly  voluptuous  and  unprincipled  man.  His 
personal  beauty,  talents,  wit,  wealth,  and  bravery  were  passports  to  the  friendship  of  men  who  abhorred  bis 
profligacy.  Why  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless,  surfeited  with 
sensual  indulgences,  he  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  new  excitements,  where  he  might  regain  the  waning 
vigor  of  his  body.  His  conduct  here  made  him  very  popular.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Talleyrand,  and  accompanied  h^m  on  a  mission  to  England  in  1792.  There  one  of  his  fa- 
miliar  associates  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  de 
Bifon,  Lauzun  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  became  involved  in  the  stormy  movements  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  being  found  guilty  of  secretly  favoring  theVendeans,  was  executed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1793. 
Two  officers  in  his  regiment  in  America,  named  Dillon,  brothers,  also  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine. 
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Tbe  Alden  Tkvern.  GeBend  Prescott  horsewhipped  there.  The  WUliami  Houee.  The  Trumbull  Vault. 

«,  beaa  was  there,  with  five  regiments,  for  about  three  weeks,  in  the  winter  of 

/i  1760,  and  while  he  tarried  Washington  arrived,  stayed  a  few  days,  and  re- 

I  viewed  the  French  troops.     A  French  soldier  was  is^ot  for  desertion,  a  few 

^  "  e  "  barrack  lot." 

ite  the  Trumbull  mansion  is  the  old  tavern  kept  during  the 
Captain  Alden.     It  is  famous  generally  as  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  officers,  for  drinking  and  playing,  and 
more  particularly  as  the  house  where  General  Frescott, 
the  British  officer  who  was  captured  on  Rhode  Island, 
stopped  to  dine,  while  on  his  way,  under  an  escort,  to 
Washington's  camp,  and  received  a  horsewhipping  from 
.   the  landlord.'.     Of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  Pres< 
oott*6  capture  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Mr.  Wattles,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  old  tavern,  is  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Alden.     While  making  the  annexed  sketch  we 
Tm  aldbn  TAVEwf.  were  joined  by  Captain  Button,  the  venerable  citiasen  to 

whom  we  bore  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  who  was  ab- 
sent from  home  when  we  arrived  in  the  village.     He  has  a 
distinct  reeallection  of  all  the  revolutionary  events  about  Leb- 
anon and  vicinity,  and  could  direct  us  to  every  spot  made  mem- 
orable by  those  events. 

On  the  comer  of  the  road  leading  from  Lebanon  to  Wind- 
luun  is  the  house  once  occupied  by  William  Williams,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  been 
ihghtly  modified,  but  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  as  it 
was  during  the  Revolution.  Its  present  occupant  is  Mr.  Sim- 
eon Peckam.  A  bi- 
ographical sketch  of 

Mr.  Williams  will  be  the  Wiixiamb  Housk. 

found  amoDg  thosQ 

of  the  Signers,  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  and 
the  most  prominent  events  of  his  life  are  also  no- 
ticed in  his  epitaph,  given  on  the  next  page. 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  sacred  inclosure  con- 
taining the  vault  of  the  Trumbull  family.  It  is 
in  a  cemetery  a  little  eastward  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  Windham  Road  —  et  cemetery  which, 
probably  contains  the  remains  of  more  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other  in  the 
„     ^       ^"Z       ,  country.     In  the  Trumbull  tomb  are  the  remains 

Th*  Trumbull  Vault-^  ^  •  ,        n 

of  two  governors  of  Connecticut,  the  first  com- 
missary general  of  the  United  States,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

'  While  at  table,  Mrs.  Aklen  brought  on  a  dish  of  succotash  (boiled  beans  and  com),  a  dish  inuoh  valued 
b  America.  Prescott,  unused  to  such  food,  exclairned  indignantly,  "  What  1  do  you  treat  me  \7ith  the 
food  of  hogs?"  and  taking  the  dish  from  the  table,  strewed  the  contents  over  the  floor.  "Captain  Alden, 
being  infonned  of  this,  soon  entered  With  a  horsewhip,  and  flogged  the  general  severely.  After  Prescott 
WKs  exchanged  and  restored  to  his  command  on  Rhode  Island,  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  deputed  William 
Botch,  Dr.  Topper,  and  Timothy  Folger  to  negotiate  some  concerns  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  town.  They 
vere  for  some  time  refused  admittance  to  his  presence,  but  the  doctor  and  Folger  finally  entered  the  room. 
Presoott  stormed  with  great  violence,  until  Folger  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  After  the  doctor  had  an. 
aoaneed  his  bonness,  and  Prescott  had  become  calm,  the  general  said,  ^'  Was  not  my  treatment  to  Folger 
very  uncivil  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor.  *'  Then,"  said  Prescott,  "  I  will  tell  yoif  the  reason ;  he 
looked  so  much  like  a  d— d  Connecticut  man  that  horsewhipped  me,  that  I  could  not  endure  his  presence." 
^Thatcher' 8  Journal,  p.  175. 

*  The  marble  monument  standing  in  front  of  the  tomb  is  in  memory  of  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  the 
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Betani  to  Norwich.       Deftraction  of  the  Yantic  Falla.       Birth*place  of  Arnold.       Inscriptifm  opon  the  Trombull  Monument 

Tho  day  was  waning  when  I  finished  my  sketches,  and  bidding  Lebanon  and  its  inter- 
esting associations  adieu,  we  returned  to  Norwich,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Sa- 
chem's Burial-ground,  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  to  delineate  the  monument  of  Uncas,  printed 
on  page  30. 

On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Williams  and  his  son  in  a  light  dearborn, 
I  proceeded  to  visit  the  many  points  of  historic  interest  within  and  around  Norwich.     We 
went  to  the  plain  and  the  upper  town  by  the  road  that  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Yan- 
tic,  to  the  once  romantic  falls  near  the  mouth  of  that  river.     The  natural  beauties  of  this 
cascade  were  half  hidden  and  defaced  long  ago  by  towering  factories ;  but  the  chief  spoiler 
was  public  improvement^  which,  with  pick  and  powder-blast,  hammer  and  trowel,  has  digged 
down  the  crown  of  the  waterfall,  and  bridged  it  by  a  rail-wby  viaduct.     A  curve  of  a  few 
rods  might  have  spared  the  beautiful  Yantic  Falls ;  but  what  right  has  Nature  to  intrude 
her  charms  in  the  way  of  the  footsteps  of  Mammon  ?    I  saw  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Trumbbll; 
in  Norwich,  a  fine  picture  of  these  romantic 
ialls,   painted   by  the   eminent  artist  John 
Trumbull,  a  son  of  the  patriot  governor,  be- 
fore a  layer  of  brick  or  the  sound  of  an  ax  had 
desecrated  the  spot.    It  was,  indeed,  a  charm- 
iffg  scene. 

About  half  way  between  Norwich  city  and 
the  upper  town,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of 
tho  road,  is  the  birth-place  of  Ben9dict  Arnold, 

depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving.    The  view  ' 

is  from  the  road,  looking  southeast.  The 
house  has  had  some  slight  additions  to  its  size 
mce  Arnold  played  in  its  garden  in  petticoats 

and  bib,  yet  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  bibth-plac*  of  bkncdict  abnold. 

as  at  that  time.     Several  circumstances  bord- 

Deolaration  of  Independence,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  The  remains  of  the  Honorable  Wiu,- 
lAM  Williams  are  deposited  in  this  tomb.  Bom  April  8th,  1731 ;  died  the  2d  of  August,  1811,  in  the 
8l8t  year  of  bis  age.  A  roan  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  piety.  For  more  thsui  50  years  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  m  public  life,  and  served  in  many  of  the  most  important  offices  io  the  gift  of  his  fellow- 
oitivens.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war^  he  was  a  firm,  steady,  and  ardent  friend  of 
bis  country,  and  in  the  darkest  times  risked  his  life  and  wealth  in  her  defense.  In  1776  and  1777  be  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  and  as  such  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  public  and 
private  virtues,  his  piety  and  benevolence,  will  long  endear  his  memory  to  his  surviving  friends ;  above  all, 
he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  his  last  momenta  placed  his  hope,  with  an  humble  confidence,  in  his  Re- 
deemer.    He  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  look  back  upon  a  long,  honorable,  and  well-spent  life." 

On  the  pedestal  upon  the  top  of  the  tomb  are  the  following  inscriptions :  **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jon- 
athan Trumbull,  Esq.,  who,  unaided  by  birth  or  powerful  connections,  but  blessed  with  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mind,  arrived  to  the  highest  station  in  government.  His  patriotism  and  firmness  during  50  years^  employ- 
ment in  public  life,  and  particularly  in  the  very  important  part  he  acted  in  the  American  Revolution,  as 
Governor  of  Qonnecticut,  the  faithful  page  of  history  will  record.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  rich  in  benev- 
olence, and  firm  in  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Christianity,  he  died,  August  9,  1785,  States  75." 

^^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Madam  Faith  Trumbull,*  the  amiable  lady  of  Governor  Trumbull,  bom  at  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.,  A. D.  1718.  Happy  and  beloved  in  her  connubial  state,  she  lived  a  virtuous,  charitable,  and 
Christian  life  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  and  died  lamented  by  numerous  friends  A.D.  1780,  aged  62  years." 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Trumbull,  eldest  son  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  first  commissary  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  America ;  a  service  to  whose  perpetual  cares  and  fatigues  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
A.D.  1778,  aged  42  years.  Full  soon,  indeed !  may  his  person,  his  virtues,  and  even  his  extensive  benev- 
olence be  forgotten  by  his  friends  and  fellow-men.  But  blessed  be  God !  for  the  Hope  that  in  his  presence 
he  shall  be  remembered  forever." 

^'  To  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq.,t  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  bom 
March  26th,  1740,  and  died  August  7th,  1809,  aged  69  years.  His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of 
his  father." 

*  Her  maiden  name  was  Robinson,  and  she  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson,  pastor  at  Leyden  of  man  j 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
t  don  of  the  first  gorcmor. 
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AzaokTi  oirly  Team         Attempt  lo  cominit  Murder.        A  Ringloiider  In  Miachiefc         Hit  Mother.         Scorching  Aoroedo. 

ering  upon  the  maryelooB^  amd  viewed  with  a  little  guperstition,  gave  the  house  an  unpleas* 
ant  notoriety,  and  for  many  years  it  was  untenanted,  because  it  was  haunted  !  by  what  or 
whom  rumor  never  deigned  to  reveal.  When  I  visited  it,  only  two  or  three  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied, the  others  being  empty  and  locked.  The  room  in  which  Arnold  was  born,  in  the 
aottthwett  comer  of  the  second  story,  was  occupied,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  traditions  respecting  the  boyhood  of  that  distinguished  man.  Arnold  was  blessed 
with  a  mother  (Hannah  King,  of  Norwich),  who  was,  says  her  epitaph,  "  A  pattern  of  pa- 
tience, i^ty,  and  virtue,'*  but  her  lessons  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  of  good  efiect  upon  the 
headstrong  boy.'  He  was  wayward,  disobedient,  unscrupulous,  and  violent— -traits  of  char- 
acter which  finally  worked  his  ruin.  He  even  attempted  murder,  while  a  young  man  re- 
ading at  Norwich,  by  shooting  a  youthful  Frenchman,  who  paid  court  to  Arnold's  sister, 
Hannah,  by  whom  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Young  Arnold  disliked  him,  and  finding  per- 
suasion powerless  on  the  mind  of  his  sister  to  induce  her  to  break  off  her  engagement  with 
the  foreigner,  vowed  vengeance  upon  him  if  he  ever  caught  him  in  the  house  again.  Tho 
opportunity  occurred,  and  Arnold  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him  as  he  escaped  from  a 
window,  fortunately  without  efiect.  The  young  man  left  the  place  forever,  and  Hannah 
Arnold  lived  the  life  of  a  maiden.  Arnold  and  the  Frenchman  ailerward  met  at  Honduras. 
They  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  wounded. 

When  a  mere  boy,  Arnold's  courage  was  remarkable,  and  among  his  playmates  he  waa 
a  perfect  despot.  A  ringleader  in  every  mischievous  sport, -he  ofte^  perfwoied  astonishing 
feats  of  daring*  >  'On  a  gala-day,  he  set  a  field-piece  upright,  poured  powder  into  it,  and 
droj^>ed  from  his  own  hand  a  firebrand  into  the  muzzle.  On  another,  ooeaaioni  at  the  head 
^  a  number  of  boys,  he  rolled  away  some  valuable  casks  from  a  ship-yard  at  Chelsea*^  to 
make  a  thanksgiving  bonfire.  An  officer,  sent  by  the  owner  to  recover  ^em,  arrested  the 
casks  on  their  way.  The  stripling  Arnold  was  enraged,  and,  taking  ofi*  his  eoat  upon  the 
spot,  dared  the  constable,  a  stout  man,  to  fight  him !  Such  was  the  boyhood  of  one,  of  the 
most  intrepid  generals  of  our  Revolution — euch  was  the  early  type  of  the  unscnipulousi  y'y/^ 
ient  man  whose  memory  is  black  with  the  foulest  treason.*    We  have  met  him  in  preceding 

'  Miss  Caolkiiis  publishes  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Arnold  to  Benedict,  while  he  was  at  school  in 
Canterboiy.     It  exhibits  the  character  of  his  mother  In  strong  contrast  with  his  own  in  after  life. 

"Norwich,  April  \%vm, 
*^  Bkar  Cbuds-^  receivei  yours  of  ibe  1st  instant,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  was  welL  Pray,  my 
dear,  let  your  first  ooneem  be  «o  make  your  paace  with  God,  as  it  is  of  all  ooneeras  of  the  ffreatest  inpoK' 
Mee.  Keep  a  steady  wwtoh  over  year  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Be  dotiAil  to  saperbrs,  obliging  to 
•qoaii,  and  aikble  to  inferiors,  if  any  sneb  there  be.  Always  choose  that  your  companions  be  yoar  betters, 
tlat  bf  their  good  ezamplet  yon  may  kam. 

^^  From  your  a&otionate  mother,  Hannah  Abnolo. 

UP.S.—.I  hare  sent  you  SOf.  Use  irpiudently,  as  yoa  aie  aoconntable  to  God  and  your  father.  Yoar 
UAer  aed  aimt  jda  wnh  mc  in  love  and  service  to  Mr.  Cogswell  and  lady,  and  yooEself.  Yonr  sister  is 
ten  home." 

*  Chelsea  is  the  old  port  of  Norwich.     The  houses  cluster  chiefly  at  the  moath  of  the  Shctucket. 
'  Oliver  Arnold,  a  cousin  of  Benedict,  and  also  a  resident  of  Norwich,  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  fol- 
bwiog  scorching  acrostic,  written  after  the  treason  of  his  kinsman.     It  Lb  bad  poetry  and  worse  sentiment. 

**  Born  for  a  cone  to  vlrtae  and  nuiDldnd, 
Eartti'i  broadest  realm  ne'er  koew  so  black  a  mind. 
Nigfat^s  sable  reU  your  crimes  can  never  hide, 
Each  one  so  great,  'twould  glat  historic  tide. 
Defunct,  your  cursed  memory  will  live, 
In  an  the  |^e  that  in&my  can  give. 
Curses  of  ages  win  attend  your  name, 
Traitors  alone  wiU  glory  in  your  shame. 

**  Afanlgbty  vengeance  sternly  waits  to  roll 
Rivers  of  sulphur  on  yo«r  treacherous  soul ; 
Mators  looks  shuddering  back  with  conscious  dread 
On  such  a  tamlah'd  blot  as  she  has  made. 
Let  hell  receive  yon  riveted  in  chains, 
Doom'd  to  the  hottest  focus  of  its  flames !" 

The  aathor  of  the  above  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  oiaking  extempore  verses.    Joel  Barlow  onoe  met  hun 
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pages  in  his  glorious  career  as  a  bold  patriot ;  we  shall  meet  him  again  presently  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  degradation. 

Leaving  the  Arnold  House,  we 
rode  to  the  upper  town,  and  halted 
at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Charles 
Spaulding,  Esq.,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  also  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  President  of  Congress.  It  was 
considered  the  finest  dwelling  in 
Norwich  when  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  now  presents  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that 
era.  Surrounded  by  shade-trees  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery,  it  is  a  sum- 
mer residence  to  be  coveted  by  those 

who  love  spacious  rooms  and  a  quiet  ^^^^^^  Hcktinotok-s  »Un..o». 

lo6ation.     I  saw  in  the  possession 

of  Mrs.  Spaulding  an  autograph  letter  of  General  Washington,  written  to  Governor  Hunt- 
ington, then  President  of  Congress.  It  has  never  been  published,  and  as  its  purport  is  of 
an  interesting  public  nature,  I  give  a  copy  of  it  here.* 

^'Hdadqaarten,  New  Windsor,  10th  April,  1781. 

"  Sir, 

**I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  your  excellency  Colonel  Menonville,  deputy  adjutant  general 
to  the  French  army.  This  gentleman,  who  is  charged  by  his  excellency  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau  with  matters  respecting  a  contract  entered  into  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of  provision,  will,  through  your  excellency,  lay 
his  business  generally  before  Congress. 

"  He  will  also,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Count  Rochambeau,  make  an  application  for 
some  heavy  iron  cannon  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Newport,  which  he  understands  were 
imported  into  New  Hampshire  for  the  use  of  the  seventy-four  gun  ship  now  upon  the  stocks. 
The  brass  artillery  at  present  in  them  are  the  artillery  of  siege,  and  must  be  removed  should 
the  army  remove.  If  there  are  such  cannon  in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  their  being  soon  wanted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  I  think  a  part  of 
them  can  not  be  better  applied. 

<*  I  recommend  Colonel  Menonville  to  your  excellency's  personal  attention  as  a  gentleman 
of  peculiar  merit. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  Geo.  Washington. 

"  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress." 

In  the  rear  of  the  Huntington  mansion  is  the  cemetery  of  the  first  Congregational  society 
of  Norwich.     Within  it  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 

in  a  book-store  in  New  Haven,  and  asked  him  for  a  specimen  of  his  talent.  Arnold  immediately  repeated 
the  following : 

"  You've  proved  yourself  a  sinful  crc'tur ; 

You've  murder'd  Watts  and  spoil'd  the  meter ; 

You've  tried  the  Word  of  God  to  alter, 

And  for  your  pains  deserve  a  halter." 

To  understand  the  witty  sarcasm  of  these  lines,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Barlow,  at  that  time,  was  en- 
joying much  notoriety  by  a  publication  of  a  revised  and  altered  edition  of  Watts^s  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

*  The  only  letter  written  by  Washington  at  this  date,  and  published  in  his  "  Life  and  Writings"  by 
Sparks,  was  addressed  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  on  the  subject  of  an  expedition  to  Penobscot.  See 
Sparks,  viii.,  8. 
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apoQ  the  Bteep  soothem  slope  of  a  hill  is  the  family  vault  of  Governor  Huntington.  It  is 
substantially  hnilt  of  brick.  On  the 
front,  over  the  entrance,  is  an  inscribed 
marble  tablet.'  The  tomb  is  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  the  ground  over- 
grown with  brambles.  In  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  cemetery,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  stone  fence,  is  the 

family  vault  of  (reneral  Jabez  Hunt-  Govmnok  Huntinoton's  Tomb. 

ington,'  formerly  one  of  the  leading 

men  of  Norwich,  and  peculiarly  honored  in  contributing  five  hardy  sons  to  the  Continental 
army.  Jedediah  was  a  brigadier  general ;  Andrew  was  a  commissary  ;  Joshua  and  Eben- 
ezer  were  colonels.  Zachariah,  the  youngest,  was  still  living  with  his  son,  Thomas  M.  Hunt- 
ington, Esq.,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  residence  of  General  Jedediah  Huntington,  pictured  on 
page  32.  We  called  to  see  him,  but  indisposition  prevented  his  receiving  visitors.  He 
was  then  nearly  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  drafted  in  the  militia  in  1780,  but  saw 
little  of  active  military  service.* 

General  Jabez  Huntington's  tomb,  like  that  of  the  governor,  is  constructed  of  brick,  having 

an  inscribed  marble  tablet  in  front  ;*  but,  un- 
like the  other,  it  was  not  covered  with  bram- 
bles, nor  was  there  a  blade  of  grass  upon  the 
old  graves  that  surround  it.  The  groimd  had 
been  burned  over  to  clear  it  of  bushes  and  bri- 
ers, and  the  ancient  tomb-stones  were  shame- 
fully blaokened  by  fire.  A  few  yards  from 
Huntington's  tomb  is  the  more  humble  grave 
of  Diah  Manning,  who  was  a  drummer  in  the 
GiSNMAL  HuRTiNOTow'8  ToMB.  Continental  army.    He  was  the  jailer  at  Nor- 

wich during  the  French  Revolution.  When 
Boyer,  ailcrward  President  of  Hayti,  was  brought  to  Norwich,  among  other  French  prison- 
ers, in  1797,  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Manning.  The  prisoner  did  not  forget 
it,  and  when  President  of  St.  Domingo,  he  sent  presents  to  Manning's  family. 

Leaving  the  ancient  eemetery,  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  called  upon  the  almost  cen- 
tenarian Captain  Erastus  Perkins,  residing  on  Shetucket  Street.  He  is  yet  living  (1850), 
in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  found  him  quite  strong  in  body  and  mind.  Many 
scenes  of  his  early  years  are  still  vivid  pictures  in  his  memory,  and  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
them  with  much  interest.  He  said  he  distinctly  remembered  the  circumstance  of  quite  a 
large  body  of  men  going  from  Norwich  to  New  Haven,  in  1765,  to  assist  in  compelling  In- 

*  The  folkrwing  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription :  "  Samuel  Huntington,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
having  served  his  fellow-citizens  in  various  important  offices,  died  the  5th  day  of  Janoary,  A.D.  1796,  in  the 
65th  jear  of  his  age."  « 

**His  consort,  Mrs.  Martha  Huntington,  died  Jane  4th,  A.D.  1794,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age." 
A  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Governor  Huntington  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of 
lbs  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  Jabez  Huntington  was  bom  in  Norwich,  in  1719.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741,  and  soon 
afienrard  entered  into  mercantile  business.  At  one  time  himself  and  sons  owned  and  fitted  out  at  the  port 
of  Norwich  twenty  vessels  for  the  West  India  trade.  In  1750  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Assembly,  was  speaker  fur  several  years,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  lost  nearly  half  his  prop- 
erty by  the  capture  of  his  vessels  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  held  the  office  of  major  general  in  the  militia.  He  died  at  Norwich 
in  1786. 

*  Genera]  Zachariah  Huntington  is  no  more.  He  died  in  June,  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Thus 
OM  after  another  of  those  whom  [  visited  has  since  gone  to  rest  in  the  grave. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription :  **  The  family  tomb  of  the  Honorable  Jabez  Huntington, 
F.«<1~  who  died  October  5,  1786,  aged  67  years." 
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gersoll,  the  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  his  office.  Captain  Perkins  went  to  Roxbury  in 
1775,  and  was  a  sutler  in  Colonel  Huntington's  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
^^  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  in  New  York  about  two  years  ago,  and  pointed  out  the  spot 
'  in  Wall  Street  where  he  stood  and  saw  Washington  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  sixty-one  years  before.  For  many  years  Captain  Perkins  was  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  Norwich,  and  throughout  a  long  life  has  preserved  the  esteem  of  its  citizens. 
He  is  now  the  honored  head  of  five  generations.^  A  few  friends  of  his  youth  are  still  living 
in  Norwich,  but  most  of  that  generation  have  long  since  departed.  I  was  informed  by  Dr. 
W.  P.  Eaton  that,  the  day  before  I  visited  Norwich,  Captain  Perkins  and  three  other  men 
were  in  his  store,  whose  united  ages  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years— an  average 
of  eighty-nine ! 

Toward  evening  we  strolled  up  the  Shetupket  to  Greenville,  visited  the  extensive  paper 
and  cotton  mills  there,  and  returning,  crossed,  at  Chelsea,  to  the  Preston  aide  of  the  river« 
and  ascended  by  a  winding  road  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Tory  Hill,  so  called  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  it  was  the  confiscated  property  of  a  Tory  of  the  Revolution.  A  magnificat 
prospect  opens  to  the  view  from  that  bald,  rocky  pinnacle.  Southward  was  visible  the  dark 
line  of  Long  Island  Sound  ;  on  the  west,  half  hidden  by  groves,  rolled  the  Thames  ;  north- 
ward and  eastward  lay  a  vast  amphitheater  of  cultivated  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yantic» 
Quinebang,  and  the  Shetuoket,  and  at  our  feet  was  Norwich  city,  in  crescent  form,  clasping 
a  highi  rooky  promontory,  like  the  rich  setting  of  a  huge  emerald,  for  in  the  midst  rose  the 
towering  Wawdms,  yet  green  with  the  lingering  foliage  of  summer.  A  more  picturesque 
ioene  than  tim  grand  observatory  afibrds  need  not  be  sought  for  by  the  student  SJod  lovar 
of  nature.  There  we  lingered  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  that  skirt  the  great 
ICohegan  Plain,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  city.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  bade  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Williams*  adien,  and  left  Nop* 

'  It  is  a  ratimr  singahur  kset  that  Captain  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  both  bom  on  Sanday.  Their  fimk 
okikl  was  bom  on  Sunday.  Tbey  had  one  bora  on  every  day  of  the  week— -the  fint  on  Soaday  neraiag, 
and  the  last  on  Saturday  evening  \  and  the  head  of  each  of  the  five  generations  of  which  he  is  the  eldest 
was  bom  on  Sunday. 

'  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  and  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Norwich,  are  sons  of  General  Jo- 
8e|ih  WiltiaiBs,  who,  though  a  young  man,  was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  wan  a 
merchant,  and,  in  conBactioB  with  his  partner,  William  Coit,  whose  daughter  he  aiarried,  was  engaged  in 
fitting  out  armed  vessels  from  Norwich  and  New  Londoa.  In  one  of  these  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  vessel  was  pursued  by  a  British  armed  ship,  and  an  action  ensued  m  which  the  American  vessel 
was  the  winner.  General  WiUiams  spent  much  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  in  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  jnilitia  of  New  London  county ;  and  until  his  death  he  was  extensively  engaged  as  a  shipping  and 
importing  merobaat.     He  died  in  October,  1800,  aged  forty-eeven  years. 

Mrs.  Russell  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,  daughter  of  General  Williams,  permitted  me  to  have  a  oopy  of  a  letter 
of  his,  written  in  1776,  from  near  New  York,  to  his  business  partner,  Mr.  Coit  Toung  Williams  had  ac- 
companied the  Connecticut  Continental  troops  to  New  York,  taking  with  him  a  supply  of  articles  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  army.  He  was  then  only  tv^enty-three  years  of  age.  The  letter  is  interesting,  as  exhib- 
iting a  feature  in  the  business  life  of  the  day,  and  the  perfect  coolness  with  which  trade  was  carried  on  hi 
the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  peril.     The  letter  is  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  account  book. 

**  New  York,  leren  mUet  from  the  dty,  September  8;  1T7S. 
"  Dear  Sie, 

"  Ever  since  I  wrote  you  by  Mr.  Walden  we  have  been  in  confusion.  The  enemy  opened  two  batteries 
opposite  to  our  fort  at  Hell  Gate  last  Saturday  evening,  and  began  cannonading  and  bombarding  early  on 
Sunday  morning.  They  fired  several  shot  into  the  house  where  we  kept  our  store.  We  thought  it  pradent 
to  move  a  little  back,  which  we  have  done,  but.have  not  got  clear  of  their  shot ;  they  are  flying  about  us 
continually.  We  have  about  ^140  in  value  on  hand,  besides  money  that  I  have  purchased  since  I  came 
here  with  what  was  on  hand  before. 

*'''  The  enemy  are  now  landing  on  the  island  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  main,,  and  'tis  supposed  they  mean 
to  make  a  push  for  Kingsbridge,  and  cut  us  off  from  the  main ;  but  I  believe  they  can  not  do  it,  as  we  are 
prepared  for  them  at  Kingsbridge ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  an  engagement. 

'*  Colonel  Sergeant,  Dr.  Hamans,  and  I,  have  sent  what  money  we  have  to  West  Chester  by  Dr.  Hi&nans's 
boy.  I  have  sent  about  ^150.  It  will  not  do  to  move  our  stores  till  the  regiment  is  obliged  to  go,  as  they 
can  not  do  without  some  necessaries  here.       v 
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K«w  London.  Ita  Settlenent  FortiflcaUoas.  The  Harbor.  Rerolntionary  MorementB. 

wicb,  in  the  cars,  for  AUyn's  Point,  seven  miles  below,  whence  I  embarked  for  New  London, 
eight  miles  further  down  the  Thames,  arriving  there  at  ten. 

New  London  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rocky  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  eastward  of 
New  York  city.     From  the  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  whereon  many  fine  resi- 
dences are  built,  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained. 
Its  earliest  Indian  name  was  Nameaug  ;  but  the  first  English  settlers,  John  Winthrop  and 
others,  called  it  Pequot,  from  the  people  who  had  inhabited  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pequot  or  Thames  River.     By  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  March,  1658,  it 
was  named  New  London,  to  perpetuate  in  America  the  title  of  the  capital  of  England.     The 
river  was  also  named  Thames,  by  the  same  authority  and  for  a  similar  reason.     The  harbor 
iff  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.     It  is  commanded  by  forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull, 
atoated,  the  former  upon  its  east  bank,  at  Groton,  and  the 
latter  npon  the  west.     The  fortifications  are  upon  the  sites  of 
tfiose  of  the  same  name  which  were  erected  there  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

New  London  and  Norwich  were  intimately  associated  in 
■n  political  matters  when  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
sme.  The  latter,  included  within  New  London  county,  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  place ;  while  the  former,  being  the  port 
of  entry,  became  the  point  of  most  importance  when  British 
flevCa  and  armies  came  to  subdue  the  Americans.     From  an 

esilf  period  the  harbor  of  New  London  was  a  favorite  resort  ^j^  loot>ow  Hauos. 

fiv  vessels  navigating  the  Sound,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 

and  its  sheltered  position.  Here  the  brigantines  and  other  vessels  of  the  famous  hue- 
I  sought  shelter  from  storms  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  therein  lay  the  vessd 
if  4he  BptoriosM  Captaiii  Kidd  about  the  time  when  his  treasures  were 'Concealed  on  Gmrdin- 
ot's  Itkui^,  «■  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound.  Great  efibrts  were  made  by  the  eommanden 
ef  British  ships  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  and  harbor  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  a 
Wag  time  a  fleet  of  some,  thirty  vessels  hovered  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinage,  chiefly  in 
G^cdiner's  Bay  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fisher's  Island.  But  the  vigilant  authorities  a^d 
people  of  ConnectieDt  kept  them  at  bay.  From  the  time  of  the  Banker  Hill  battle  until 
the  town  was  burned  by  British  troops,  headed  by  the  then  traitor,  Benedict  September  e, 
Arnold,  a  strong  military  force  was  kept  there,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  ^^^- 

ft>rtifjing  the  harbor. 

In  1774  the  people  of  New  London  held  a  town  meeting,  and  passed  stroBg  les- 
•letions  in  reference  \o  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Pariiament.     After  ex- 
pressing their  sincere  loyalty  to  the  king,  they  resolved  that  <'  the  cause  of  Boston  is  the 
common  cause  of  all  the  North  American  colonies  ;"  that  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  was  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  that  they  earnestly  wished  for,  and  would  promote,  the  assembling 
, \ 

"  I  shall  send  Isaac*  oat  to-day.  If  we  are  taken  or  killed,  yon  can  send  for  the  money  I  have  sent  oat. 
I  would  not  have  this  stop  your  sending  the  goods  I  wrote  for,  as  far  as  it  will  do  to  come  by  water. 

^'  From  your  humble  servant, 

"Joseph  Williams. 
"  P.S. — Commandant  Serjeant  tells  me  he  has  just  received  intelligence  that  oar  Congress  has  appointed 
t  eonmittee  to  wait  on  Lord  Howe."t 

*  He  WM  a  broAer  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  waa  then  about  fifteen  years  old.  He  served  his  country  daring  a  greater 
poithm  of  Ae  war.  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  English  and  pressed  into  their  naval  service,  in  which  he  lost  a  leg.  So  great 
via  Us  hatred  of  the  English,  that  he  engaged  in  die  French  marine  service  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  consequence  of 
vUdi  he  waa  tried  far  rioladng  the  United  States  laws  of  neutrality,  was  found  guilty,  and  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  died  at 
Preston,  when  abovt  eighty  years  of  age.  General  Williams  bad  two  other  brothers  in  the  Continental  army — Frederic,  who 
dfed  or  was  killed  in  New  York  in  1776,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  church-yard ;  and  Benjamin,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Jersey 
prvoD-ahip.  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

f  Tlie  conference  of  this  committee  with  Lord  Howe  was  held  on  ttie  11th  of  September,  1776,  at  the  house  of  Colonel  BiBop^ 
|cC  ifaaTliifl  at  the  Mmthweat  and  of  Staten  Island.    A  drawing  of  die  building  wiU  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

II.  D 
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of  a  general  Congress ;  and  that  they  would  religiously  observe  and.  abide  by  the  resolves  of 
such  a  body.     They  also  appointed  a  CQjxnnittee  of  corresppndence  ibr  the  town.' 


New  London  Hakbor,  lookino  Nobth.' 

In  1775  the  erection  of  two  forts  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor  of  New  London  was  begun, 
one  upon  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mile 
below  the  city,  and  the  other  upon  Groton  Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor.  The 
former,  when  oompleted,  was  called  Fort  Trumbull,  and  the  latter  Fort  Griswold.  Several 
vessels  of  the  little  nayal  armament  of  Connecticut  were  fitted  out  at  New  London  ;  and 
into  that  port  a  number  of  prizes  captured  by  American  cruisers  were  taken,  and  their  car- 
goes disposed  of.*  In  1777,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  ordered  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  be  built  in  Connecticut,  was  constructed  in  the  Thames,  between  New  London  and 
Norwich,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Joshua  Huntington.  Several  small  armed  vessels 
on  private  account  sailed  from  this  port,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  upon  the  ooaat, 
capturing  their  provision  vessels,  and  injuring  transports  that  happened  to  be  separated  from 
convoys.  These  things  so  irritated  the  British  commanders  here,  that  New  London  was 
marked  for  special  vengeance,  and  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  it* 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  junction  of  the  American  and  French  armies  upon  the  Hud- 
sou,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  and  their  departure  for  Virginia— -the  original  design  of  attack- 
ing New  York  city  having  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  reoeption,  by  Clinton,  of 
re-enforcements  from  abroad,  and  the  intelligence  that  the  Count  de  Grasse  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  West  Indies  in  time  for  such  an  operation.*  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  be- 
came certain  of  the  destination  of  the  allied  armies,  and  perceived  that  they  were  too  far  on 
their  way  for  him  to  hope  to  overtake  them  in  pursuit,  he  dispatched  Arnold,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  predatory  expedition  in  Virginia,  to  make  like  demonstrations  upon  the  New 
England  coast.  Clinton's  hoped-for  result  of  this  measure  was  to  deter  Washington  from 
his  purpose  of  pushing  southward,  or,  at  least,  to  make  him  weaken  his  army  by  sending 
back  detachments  for  the  defense  of  the  New  England  frontier  upon  the  Sound.  But  he 
failed  to  efiect  his  purpose,  and  the  expedition  of  Arnold  was  fruitful  only  of  misery  for  a  few 
inhabitants,  and  of  abundant  disgrace  and  contumely  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  1781,  a  British  fleet,  under  Cap- 
tain Beasly,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sail,  bearing  a  considerable  land  and  marine  force  under 
the  general  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New  London,  having 
left  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  the  evening  previous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
forces  consisted  of  Tories  and  some  Hessians,  the  instruments  employed  when  any  thing  cruel 

1  This  committee  oonsisted  of  Richard  Law,  Gurdon  Salstonstall,  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Jr.,  Samoel  H.  Par- 
sons, and  Guy  Richards.  The  little  village  of  Groton,  opposite,  also  held  a  town  meeting  the  week  pre- 
vious, and,  after  passing  similar  resolutions,  appointed  a  conmiittee  of  correspondence. — See  Hinman's  ITif- 
torical  CoUections^  p.  52-56. 

'  This  little  sketch  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  forts.  Fort  Trumbull  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  Fort  Griswold,  with  the  Groton  Monument,  is  on  the  extreme  right. 

^  The  following  ure  the  names  of  the  war-vessels  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  during  the 
Revolution :  Brigs  Minerva,  American,  Silliman ;  ship  Oliver  Cromwell ;  frigates  Trumbull,  Bourbon ; 
schooners  Spy,  Defense ;  sloops  Dolphin,  Mifflin,  Resistance,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Young  Cromwell,  Confederacy, 
Count  de  Grasse,  Tiger,  Alliance,  Phoenix;  and  row-galleys  Shark,  Whiting,  Crane,  The  Guilford,  New 
Defense,  Putnam,  and  Revenge.  *  See  page  436,  vol.  i. 
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LorfiBgdftbe  Enemy.        Sfarch  towwd  New  London.      Destovction  of  theTown.       Property  destroyed.       *<  Fire  Lands.** 

wu  to  be  performed.'  They  landed  in  two  divisions  of  about  eight  hundred  each  :  one  on 
the  east  or  Ghroton  side  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Lieutenant*colonel  Eyre,  and  the  other 
on  the  New  London  side,  led  by  the  traitor  general,  who  debarked  in  the  cove  at  Brown's 
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VlKW  OF  THE  LaNDINO-PLACB  OF  AhNOLD.^  ^' 

abottt  half  way  be» 
tween  Fort  Tnimbull  and  the  light-house,  in  which  were  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  as 
fke  fort  itself,  vras  too  feebly  manned  to  offer  resistance,  and  the  troops  of  each  evacuated, 
tad  cffossed  over  to  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Griswold,  on  Groton  Hill.  The  city  was  thus 
left  exposed  to  the  enemy,  whose  great  weapon  of  destruction  was  the  torch.  First,  the 
gtores  upon  the  wharves  were  set  on  fire,  and  then  the  dwellings  on  Mill  Cove  were  con- 
ssBoed.  Nearly  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  several  vessels  were  burned.'  Many 
inhabitants  in  comfortable  circumstances  werexnow  houseless  and  wanderers,  reduced  to  ab- 
iolBte  beggary.  None  were  permitted  to  save  their  furniture,  and  the  soldiery  were  allowed 
&ee  ioope  fer  bmtality  and  plunder.     It  is  said  that  Arnold  stood  in  the  belfry  of  a  church, 

'  The  division  under  Arnold  consisted  of  the  38th  regiment  of  regulars,  the  Loyal  Americans,  the  Amer- 
MD  hegwOf  refngeeS)  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  Yagers.  Cobnel  Eyre's  was  composed  of  the  40th  and 
54th  regiment^  the  third  battalion  of  Jersey  volunteers,  and  a  detaohment  of  Yagers  and  artillery. 

'  This  sketch  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  cove  in  which  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed.  In  the  dis- 
tuoe,  on  the  extreme  right,  is  the  point  where  the  division  under  Eyre  debarked,  and  near  the  center  is 
fees  tbe  monoment  on  Groton  Hill,  near  Fort  Griswold.  The  shores  of  the  cove  are  sandy,  but  the  pro* 
jeedoaa  whksh  fonn  them  are  bold  promontories  of  granite  rock. 

*  The  boildingB  baraed  in  this  expedition  were  65  dwelling-houses  containing  97  families,  31  stores,  18 
shops,  20  bams,  and  9  public  and  other  buildings,  among  which  were  the  court-house,  jail,  and  church ;  in 
ftH  143.  Fifteen  vessels  with  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  up  the  river.  The  value  of  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  $485,980.  This  was  the  estimate  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  by 
Ike  General  Assembly  of  Conneotioat,  after  the  war,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  lose  sustained  by  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  state  by  conflagrations  during  the  predatory  inroads  of  the  enemy.  In  1793,  the  Assem- 
bly granted  to  the  sufferers  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  within  the  precincts  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
in  Ohio,  and  now  included  in  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Erie,  and  a  small  part  of  Ottawa.  This  tract  is 
kMiwn  as  tbe  "Fire  Lands."  I  have  noticed  on  page  371,  vol.  i.,  the  settlement,  by  conmiissioners,  who 
met  at  Trenton  in  1782,  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  that  it  was  decided 
in  &vor  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  Connecticut  acquiesced  in  that  decision,  that  state  still  claimed  a  right 
to  the  oomitry  westward  of  Pennsylvania,  in  extent  north  and  south  equal  to  its  own  limits  in  that  direction, 
iod  mdefinitely  westward,  according  to  the  letter  of  its  charter.  Connecticut,  however,  waived  this  claim, 
by  a  sort  of  compromise,  in  1786,  by  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  thus  included  within  its  charter 
iimits  westward  of  Penn8ylvanic^  except  the  reservation  of  a  tract  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
sdjoiamg  that  state.  This  tract  was  called  the  Weitern  Reserve.  After  giving  the  half  million  of  acres  to 
the  snfierers  of  Banbury,  Fairfield,  Norvralk,  New  Haven,  and  New  London,  the  remainder  was  sold  in 
1795,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  as  a  school  fund,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  state.  Congress  con- 
irroed  the  title  of  Connecticut  to  the  Retervt  in  1800.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is 
settled  chiefly  by  New  England  people. 
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Infamy  of  Arnold.  Attack  on  Fort  Oriawold.  Its  Defsiue  tnd  Capture.  Murder  of  Colonel  Ledyard. 

while  the  town  was  burning,  and  looked  upon  the  scene  with  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  a 
Nero.  Had  he  been  content  to  be  a  traitor  merely,  the  extenuating  circumstances  that  have 
been  alleged  in  connection  with  his  treason  might  have  left  a  feeling  of  commiseration  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  American  people  ;  but  this  murderous  expedition  against  the  neighbors  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  thriving  town,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
spire  of  the  church  wherein  he  was  baptized,  present  an  act  of  malice  too  flagrant  to  be 
overlooked  even  by  "  meek-eyed  pity"  or  loving  charity.  It  was  his  last  prominent  blow 
against  his  country,  and  was  such  a  climax  to  his  treachery,  that  Britons,  who  **  accepted 
the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor,"  shunned  him  as  a^  monster  of  wickedness. 

When  the  enemy  landed,  alarm-guns  were  fired  ;  and  before  noon,  while  the  town  was 
burning,  the  militia  collected  in  large  numbers.  Perceiving  his  peril,  Arnold  hastily  re- 
treated to  his  boats,  closely  pursued  by  the  armed  inhabitants.  Five  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  foiir  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  some  of  them  mortally. 

When  Fort  Trumbull  was  evacuated,  Arnold  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  Fort  Griswold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  American  shipping 
from  leaving  the  harbor  and  sailing  up  the  river.  The  militia  hastily  collected  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  ibrt  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven — so  hastily  that  many  of  them 
were  destitute  of  weapons.  Colonel  William  Ledyard  was  the  commander  of  the  fortress. 
The  enemy  approached  cautiously  through  the  woods  in  the  rear,  and  captured  a  small  ad- 
vanced battery.  Colonel  Eyre  then  sent  Captain  Beckwith,  with  a  flag,  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  peremptorily  refiised.*  An  assault  was  be^un ;  the  Americaa 
flag  on  the  southwest  bastion  was  shot  down,  and  an  obstinate  battle  of  about  forty  minutes 
ensued,  during  which  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fleeing  back,  to 
their  shipping.  The  attack  was  made  on  three  sides,  the  fort  being  square,  with  flanks. 
There  was  a  battery  between  the  fort  and  the  river,  but  the  Americans  could  spare  no  men 
to  work  it.  The  enemy  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  forcing  the  pickets,  makiqg 
their  way  into  the  fosse,  and  scaling  the  revetment,  in  the  (ace  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  little 
garrison.  When  a  sufficient  number  had  obtained  entrance  thus  far,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  feebly-manned  embrasures,  and  decided  the  conflict  with  bayonets,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  handful  of  determined  patriots,  many  of  whom  were  armed  only  with 
vpikes.  The  fort  was  surrendered  unconditionally.  Colonel  Eyre  was  wounded  near  the 
works,  and  died  within  twelve  hours  afterward  on  ship-board.  Major  Montgomery  was 
pierced  through  with  a  spear,  in  the  hands  of  a  negro,  and  killed  as  he  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Mtyor  Bromfield.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  was  t>^'o 
commissioned  ofiicers  and  forty-six  privates  killed,  and  eight  oflicers  (most  of  whom  after- 
ward died),  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  non-commissioned  ofi[icers  and  privates,  wound- 
ed. The  Americans  had  not  more  than  a  dozen  killed  before  the  enenay  carried  the  fort. 
When  that  was  eflected,  Colonel  Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing  and  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  relying  upon  the  boasted  generosity  of  Britons  for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed. 
But  instead  of  British,  regulars,  led  by  honorable  men,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  wolf- 
like Tories,  infernal  in  their  malice,  and  cruel  even  to  the  worst  savagism,  and  also  by  the 
hired  assassins,  the  German  Yagers.  They  kept  up  their  fire  and  bayonet  thrusts  upon  the 
unarmed  patriots,  and  opening  the  gates  of  the  fort,  let  in  blood-thirsty  men  that  were  with- 
out,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Bromfield,  a  New  Jersey  Loyalist.  "  Who  com- 
mands this  garrison  ?"  shouted  Bromfield,  as  he  entered.  Colonel  Ledyard,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  mildly  replied,  **  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,"  at  the  same  time  handing  his  sword 
to  the  victor.  The  Tory  miscreant  immediately  murdered  Ledyard  by  running  him  through 
the  body  with  the  weapon  he  had  just  surrendered  !*     The  massacre  continued  in  all  parts 

*  There  were  several  hundreds  of  the  people  collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  officer  had  been  sent  out  to 
obtain  re-enforcements.  Upon  these  Colonel  Ledyard  relied  j  but  the  officer  became  intoxicated,  and  the 
expected  aid  did  not  arrive. 

^  Colonel  Ledyard  was  a  brother  of  John  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  traveler,  who  was  a  native  of  Gruton. 
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CnMUM  at  Fort  GiiBwold.  Faoay  Lmlyiurd.         Deportare  of  the  Enemy.         Events  in  1813.         Arnold's  DliiMtchet. 

of  the  fort,  until  seventy  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-five  mortally  or  dangerously  wounded.' 
The  enemy  then  plundered  the  fort  and  garrison  of  every  thing  valuable.     Their  appetite 
fcr  slaughter  not  being  appeased,  they  placed  several  of  the  wounded  in  a  baggage- wagon, 
took  it  to  the  bro^v  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  and  sent  it  down  with  violence,  in* 
tending  thus  to  plunge  the  helpless  sufierers  into  the  river.     The  distance  was  about  one 
bundled  rods,  the  ground  very  rough.     The  jolting  caused  some  of  the  wounded  to  expire, 
vbile  the  cries  of  agony  of  the  survivors  were  heard  across  the  river,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  crackling  noise  of  the  burning  town  !     The  wagon  was  arrested  in  its  progress  by  an 
tpipWtree,  and  thus  the  sufferers  remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  their  captors  stretch* 
ed  them  upon  the  beach,  preparatory  to  embarkation.     Thirty-five  of  them  were  paroled  and 
carriedf  into  a  house  near  by,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  great  distress,  a  burning  thirst 
being  their  chief  tormentor.     Although  there  was  a  pump  in  a  well  of  fine  water  within  the 
fort,  the  wounded  were  not  allowed  a  drop  with  which  to  moisten  their  tongues,  and  the 
first  they  tasted  was  on  the  following  morning,  when  Fanny  Ledyard,  a  niece  of  the  mur- 
dered colonel,  came,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  at  dawn,  with  wine,  and  water,  and  chocolate. 
She  approached  stealthily,  for  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  had  left.     Fortunately, 
they  had  sailed  during  the  night,  carrying  away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners.' 
Thus  ended  the  most  ignoble  and  atrocious  performance  of  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and 
the  intelligence  of  it  nerved  the  strong  arms  of.  the  patriots  in  the  confttct  at  York  town,  in 
Virginia,  a  few  weeks  later,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  army  of  the  Sonth 
under  Cornwallis. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  from  1812  to  161 5,  New 
London  was  several  times  menaced  with  invasion  by  the  enemy.  In  May,  1813,  as  Com- 
modore Decatur,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States,  with  his  prize,  the  Macedonumj 
fitted  out  as  an  American  frigate,  was  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  he  was  chased  by  a  British 
squadron  under  Commodore  Hardy,  and  driven  into  New  London,  where  he  was  blockaded 
fi>r  some  time.  On  one  occasion  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  much  alarmed  on  account 
ef  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  bombard  the  place.  A  considerable  military  force 
was  stationed  there,  and  preparations  were  made  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  forts  were  well 
garrisoned  with  United  States  troops,  and  the  militia  turned  out  in  great  numbers.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  not  attempt  an  attack,  and,  becoming  wearied  of  watching  Decatur, 
the  British  squadron  put  to  sea,  soon  followed  by  our  gallant  commodore.  Since  that  time 
DO  event  has  disturbed  the  repose  or  retarded  the  progress  of  New  London.  The  whaling 
boalness,  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  have  poured  wealth  into  its  lap,  and  spread  its 
pleasant  dwellings  over  more  than  thrice  its  ancient  area. 

The  most  prominent  point  of  attraction  to  the  visitor  at  New  London  is  the  Groton  Mon- 
nment,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  standing  upon  high  ground,  is  a  conspic- 
uous olject  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  vicinity.     I  crossed  the  Thames  early  on  the 

Hin  niece,  Fanay,  menUoned  in  the  text)  wai  from  Soathokl,  Long  Island,  and  was  then  on  a  visit  at  the 
hcnae  oT  her  ancle.  The  vest  worn  by  Colonel  L.  on  that  occasion  (as  I  have  already  noticed)  is  preserved 
ia  the  cabinet  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

'  Arnold,  in  his  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  gave  the  impression  that  the  killed  were  victims  of  honor- 
able sCrtle.  Of  course  he  knew  better,  for  his  dispatch  was  written  two  days  after  the  event,  and  every  cir- 
mxHtaace  most  have  been  known  by  him.  Hear  him :  **  I  have  inclosed  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
bf  which  your  excellency  will  observe  that  our  loss,  though  very  considerable,  is  short  of  the  enemy's,  who 
lost  most  of  their  officers,  among  whom  was  their  commander,  Colonel  Ledyard.  Eighty-five  men  were 
ftrnrnd  dead  m  Fort  Gritvsold^  and  sixty  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally.  Their  loss  on  the  opposite  side 
(New  London)  most  have  been  considerable,  but  can  not  be  ascertained.'' 

*  See  Araokl^s  Dispatch  to  Sir  H.  Clinton;  Gordon,  iii.,  249 ;  Sparks's  Life  ofArwM;  The  Conneetu 
emt  Jommaij  1781 ;  Narrative  of  Stephen  Hempstead.  Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  the 
tinie  of  the  massacre,  and  was  one  of  the  wounded  who  were  sent  down  the  declivity  in  the  baggage- wagon, 
sofiered  during  the  night,  and  experienced  the  loving  kindness  of  Fanny  Ledyard  in  the  morning.  His  nar- 
rative was  conmiunicated  to  the  Missouri  Republican  in  1826,  at  which  time  he  vtras  a  resident  of  that  state. 
Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  native  of  New  London,  and  entered  the  army  in  1775.  He  was  at  Dorchester  during 
the  siege  of  Boston,  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  also  in  the  engagement  on  Harlem  Heights,  where 
he  had  two  of  his  libs  broken  by  a  grape-shot. 
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The  GroCon  Mooument  laaeription  vpoii  it  Aioeot  of  Iti  Stoir-eMe.  View  from  the  Top. 

October  IS;  momiiig  after  my  arriTal,  and  ascended  to  Fort  Griiwold,  now  a  dilapidated  for- 
:  1848.  ;  Uen,  withoat  ordnance  or  garrison,  ita  embankments  breaking  the  regular  ontliae 
of  Groton  Hill,  now  called  Mount  Ledyard. 
A  little  northward  of  the  fort  arises  a  granite 
monument,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seren  feet 
high,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  abore  tide-water.  It 
was  erected  in  1830,  in  memory  of  the  patri- 
ots who  fell  in  the  fort  in  1781.  Its  pedes- 
tal, twenty-six  feet  square,  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  and  upon  it  is  reared  an 
obelisk  which  is  twenty-two  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  twelve  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  as- 
ocmded  within  by  one  hundred  and  sixty «eighi 
^one  steps ;  and  at  the  top  is  a  strong  ivon 
xailMg  fer  the  protection  of  visitors.     Marble 

tabktswith^inscriptioas  are  placed  iipon.d^^  Mon™nt  ^r  Ghotok.. 

pedestal.*    The  coat  of  its  erection  was  eleven 

thousand  dollars,  which  amount  was  raised  by  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  staite  for  that 
purpose. 

I  paid  the  tribnte-mon^  of  a  <*  levy,.''  or  York  shilling,  to  a  tidy  little  woman  living  in  the 
atone  building  seen  »t  the  right  of  the  monument,  which  procured  lor  me  the  ponderous  key 
of  ^e  stnictnre,.isid,  locktng  myself  in,  I  ascended  to  the  top,  with  the  privilege  of  gMsi^g 
aad  WGOMbring  there  as  long  as  I  pleased.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey,  up  that  winding  stair- 
eaae»  for  imy^  muscles  had  aoaroely  forgotten  a  similar  draught  upoa  their  eneigies  at  Breed's 
Miil;  but  I  was  comforted  by  Uie  teachings  of  the  new  phikMophy  that  the  spiral  is  the 
only  tne  asoent  to  a  snperior  world  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  ^pansiveiiess  of  vision ;'  and 
ae  I  fonad.it,  for  a  most  magnifieent  view  burst  upon  the  sight  as  I  nnde  the  last  upward 
jevoiiition  and  stood  upon  the  diazy  height.  The  broad,  cultivated  hiUs  and  valleys  ;  lite 
fcrests  and  groves  slightly  vacriegated  by  the  pencil  of  reoent  frost ;  the  city  and. river  at  ^my 
feet,  with  their  busy  men  and  numerous  saib ;  the  little  villages  peeping  from  b^ind  the 
hills,  and  woodlands  in  every  direction,  and  the  heaving  Sound  glittering  in  the  southern  hor- 
izon, were  all  basking  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  whose  radiance,  from  that  elevation, 
seemed  blighter  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  a  charming  scene  for  the  student'  of  na- 
ture, and  yet  more  charming  for  the  studeut  of  the  romance  of  American  history.     At  the 

^  This  is  a  view  from  Uie  soathweat  angle  of  old  Fort  Grriswold,  looking  northeast.  The  embankmeBts 
of  the  fort  are  seen  in  the  foreground ;  near  the  figure  is  the  well,  the  same  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hempstead 
in  his  narrative ;  and  just  beyond  this  b  the  old  entrance,  or  sally-port,  through  which  the  enemy,  under 
firomfield,  entered  the  fort. 

'  Over  the  entrance  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

This  Monument 

was  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  A.D.  1830, 

and  in  the  55th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  A-, 

In  memory  of  the  brave  Patriots  ^ 

who  fell  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold,  near  this  spot, 

on  the  6th  of  September,  A.D.  1781, 

when  the  British  under  the  command  of 

the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 

burned  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Groton,  and  spread 

desolation  and  woe  throughout  this  region. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal,  toward  the  fort,  on  a  large  tablet,  are  the  names  of  the  eighty-five  per- 
sons who  were  killed  in  the  fort,  over  which  is  the  following : 

**  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  until  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field.— sMsr«<i  5  ehap^  18  rmwi:' 

*  See  Swedenborg*s  Ftewi  of  the  Spirihtal  World^  and  Rwtlationt  of  Davis,  the  clairvoyant. 
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▲  Bstratpeet.  llie  PeqooM.  Eb«llih  BzpedUion  agaiiMC  tkanu  Attack  on  their  Fort  PaqvotHfiL 

bufr  ef  the  monmiMnt  were  the  ruined  fertifieatietts  where  patriot  blood  flowed  in  abund- 
anee ;  and  at  a  glance  might  be  leen  every  locality  of  interest  oonneeted  with  the  burning 
of  New  London  and  the  maflsacre  at  Groton.  Here  was  Fort  Griawold  ;  there  were  Fort 
TrambuU  and  the  city  ;  and  yonder,  dwindling  to  the  stature  of  a  ohesamaB,  was  the  light- 
honse,  by  whose  beacon  the  arch-traitor  and  his  murderous  bands  were  guided  into  the  harbor. 

Let  us  turn  back  two  centuries,  and  what  do  we  behold  from  this  lofty  observatory  ? 
The  Thames  is  flowing  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  ibrest,  its  bosom  rippled  only  by  the 
zephyr,  the  water&wl,  or  the  bark  canoe.  Here  and  there  above  the  tree  tops  curls  of  blue 
smoke  arise  from  the  wigwams  of  the  savages,  and  a  savory  smell  of  venison  and  flsh  comes 
np  from  the  Groton  shore.  Around  us  spreads  the  Woad  fair  land  known  as  the  Peqoot 
country,  extending  from  the  Nahantic,  ^n  the  west,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Narraganseta-^ 
the  Rhode  Island  Une-^^-on  the  east,  and  northward  it  int^locks  with  that  of  the  Mohegaas, 
where  Uncas,  the  rebel  sachem,  afterward  bore  rule.'  On  yonder  hill,  a  little  southeast  from 
oar  point  of  view,  crowned  with  the  stately  oak  and  thick-leaved  maple,  is  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Sassacos,  the  prince  of  the  Pequots,  Haughty  and  insolent,  he  scorns  every  ovsr- 
tore  of  fiiend^ip  from  the  whites,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  rebellious  doii^  of 
Unoas.  Near  by  is  his  strong  fort  upon  the.Mystie  Biver»  and  aramMl  him  stand  m'vmi 
hundred  warriors  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  English  are  but  a  handful,  what  has  he  to 
iwr  t  t  Much,  very  much ! 

It  is  the  season  of  flowers.    The  white  sails  of  vessels  flutter  in  Narraganset  Bay 
^taw  the'  haiier  of  Newport^  and  Captain  Mason  and  seventy^^aven  weil-arraed       "^' 
BMi'  Ineel  «poa  their  decks  in  devotion,  for  it  is  the  morning  of  the  Christiaa  Sabbath.     On 
-f^sadny  thay  land.     MiaBton6mohi  the  chief  sachem,  gives  them  aadleaae,  nmd  a.  free  pass- 
pait  tktougk  bis  country.     Nor  is  this  all ;  with  two  hundred  of  his  tfibe»  MtaHtondknofa 
jeiaa  tha  Engitisfa  on  their  masdi  of  fiirty  miles  through  the  inldemess  toward  the  Mystic 
Btvei' ;  4md  th«  brave  Niantm  and  the  rebellious  Mohegans^  led  by  Uncas,.  swell  the  nuddi, 
aatil  live  huttdnd- savage-  <•  bowmen  and  spearmen''  am  in  the  ttm  of  Caifikmu  Mason. 
-  less  ar  «lear  mooalight  night    Sheheied  hf  hmge  rooks  on  the  shore  af  4he  Mystic  sleeps 
Ae  littfe  iairsidfng  atmy,*  while  the  misuspecting  Peqiiota  in  their  fort  near  by  aie'd«Miiig 
and  aingkigv^lled  with  joy,  because  they  have:  seen  the  pinnaoes  of  the  English  sati  by  witk- 
oat  flieppittg'  td  dathem  hami)  and  bc4ieve  that  the  Fale-fhoes  dave  aot  come  nigfa  theoi. 
Iiitlte  do  they  think  that  the  tiger  i»  already,  crouehing  to  spring  upon,  hia  prey !  '  On  that 
ygh  hiM,  npon  the  right,  is  the  Peqost  feat,*    It  is  early  dawn»  and  the  little  array     Mnri», 
ia  pf cising  on  silently  up  the  wooded  sfepe.  •  The  Nasraganaets  aad  NiaAtios^  seiaed      ^^t 
witit  fear«  are  laggiag,  while  the  «ager  English  aad-Mohegans  rush  np  to  the  attack.^    AH 
but  a  sentinel  are  in  a  deep  sleep.    Too  late  he  cries,  "  Owanwz  !  Owanuz  /'*    <*  English- 
[ !  Ei^hshmen  !"     The  mounds  are  sealed ;  the  eatraace  is  forced ;  the  palisades  are 


'  Uncas  was  of  the  royal  Jblood  of  the  Pequota,  and  a  petty  sachem  under  Sassacus.  When  the  Englisb 
fint  settled  in  Connecticut,  he  was  in  open  rebellion  against  his  prince.  To  save  himself  and  be  retenged 
oo  kit  adversary,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  aHiance  of  the  English,  and  when  the  Pequot  nation  was  de- 
atroyed,  Unoas  became  the  powerful  chief  of  that  tribe  of  Pequots  called  the  Mohegans,  from  the  cirooBi- 
staaee  of  their  inhabitiog  the  place  called  Mobegan,  now  Norwioh. 

The  Peqoot  country  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Waterford,  New  London,  and  Montrille,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  GroCcn,  Stonington,  and  North  Stonington,  on  the  east  of  that  river.  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  Tolland  county,  00  the  north,  was  the  Mobegan  country. 

'  These  are  called  PorUr^s  Rocki^  and  are  situated  near  Portersville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mystic. 
They  are  on  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  residence  of  Daniel  Eldridge. — See  Barber's  Hitt. 
ColLofCmm^  p.  313. 

'  This  hill,  eight  miles  northeast  from  New  London,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Pequot 
Hffl.  It  is  a  spot  of  nraoh  interest,  aside  from  the  conunanding  view  obtained  from  its  summit,  as  the  place 
where  the  first  regular  conflict  between  the  English  and  the  natives  of  New  England  took  place.  Such 
was  the  terror  which  this  event  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  Ibr  nearly  forty  years  they 
lefraiBed  from  open  war  with  the  whites,  and  the  edooies  prospered. 

^  flassaoQs  was  the  terror  of  the  New  England  ooast  tribes.  A  belief  that  he  was  in  the  fort  on  Pequot 
H2]  was  the  cause  of  the  fear  which  seized  the  Narragansets.  "  Sassaons  is  in  the  (brt !  Sassaous  is  sU 
one  god  I"  said  MiantooOmoh ;  "  nobody  can  kill  him." 
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broken  down  ;  the  mattings  of  the  wigwams  and  the  dry  bushes  and  logs  of  the  fort  are  set 
on  fire,  and  seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perish  in  the  flames  or  by  the  sword  ! 
It  is  a  dreadful  sight,  this  slaughter  of  the  strong,  the  beautiful,  and  the  innocent ;  and  yet, 
hear  the  commander  of  the  assailants  impiously  exclaiming,  <*  God  is  above  us  !  He  laughs 
his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  English  to  scorn,  making  them  as  a  fiery  oven.  Thos 
does  the  Lord  judge  among  the  heathen,  filling  the  place  with  dead  bodies  !'*' 

From  the  other  fort  near  the  Pequot  (Thames),  where  dwells  Sassacus,  three  hundred 
warriors  approach  with  horrid  yells  and  bent  bows.  But  the  English  are  too  skillful,  and 
too  strongly  armed  with  pike,  and  gun,  and  metal  corselet,  for  those  bare-limbed  warriors, 
and  they  are  scattered  like  chafl!'  by  the  whirlwind  of  destruction.  The  English  make  their 
way  to  Groton ;  and  yonder,  JMSt  in  time  to  receive  them,  before  the  remnant  of  the  Pe- 
quots  can  rally  and  fall  upon  them,  come  their  vessels  around  the  remote  headland.  With 
a  iair  breeze,  many  of  the  English  sail  for  Saybrook,  making  the  air  vocal  with  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Others,  with  the  Narragansets,  march  through  the  wilderness  ta 
the  Conaectieut  River,  and  then,  in  happy  reunion,  warriors,  soldiers,  ministers,  and  magis- 
trates join  in  a  festival  of  triumph  !* 

•Stately  and  sullen  sits  Sassacus  in  his  wigwam  on  yonder  hill,  as  the  remnant  of  his  war* 
riors  gather  around  him  and  relate  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  charge  the  whole 
terrible  event  to  his  haughtiness  and  misconduct,  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  stamping  on  the 
ground,  mdnace  him  and  his  with  destruction.  But  hark  !  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  startles 
them ;  firom  the  head  Mraters  of  the  Mystic  come  two  hundred  armed  settlers  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  and  Plymouth  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Pequots.  Despair  takes  possession  of  Siuh 
saows  and  bis  fiillowen,  and  burning  their  wigwams  and  destroying  their  Ibrt,  they  fiee  aososs 
the  Pequot  River  westward,  pursued  by  the  English.  What  terrible  destruction  is  wrought 
by  tiie  new  invaders  !  Throughout  the  beautiful  country  bordering  on  the  Sound  wigwaotf' 
an4  cora-fieldfi  are  destroyed,  and  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  are  put  to  the  sword. 
With  Sassacus  at  their  head,  the  doomed  Pequots  fly  like  deer  pursued  by  hounds^  and  take 
shriter  in  Sasco  Swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where  they  all  surrender  to  the  Englrah,  except  the 
chief  and  a  few  men  who  escape  to  the  Mohawks.  The  final  bk>w  is  struck  wfaioh  anni- 
hilated the  once  powerfiil  Pequote,  and  thd  great  Sassacus.  the  last  of  his  royal  race  in  power 
estMpt  Uneas,  falb  by  the  hand  of  an  assassb,  among  the  people  who  opened  their  protect" 
ing  arms  to  receive  him.^ 

The  dark  vision  of  erueHy  mdts  away ;  smiling  fields,  and  laden  orofaards,  and  busy  to¥mB, 
the  produota  of  a  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  Christianity  than  that  of  two  oentnries 
baek,  are  anmnd  me.  Russet  tom-fieldi  cover  the  hill — tiie  royal  seat  of  Sassacus«-4uid  in 
the-  bright  harbor  where  the  little  English  pinnaoes,  filled  vrith  bloody  men,  were  just  an- 

'  See  Captain  Mason's  Bruf  Hiitory  of  tht  Pequot  War^  published  in  Boston  in  1736,  from  which  the 
principal  (acts  in  this  narrative  are  drawn.  It  makes  one  shuclder  to  read  the  blasphemous  allusions  to  the 
interposition  of  God  in  favor  of  the  English  which  this  narrative  contains,  as  if 

"The  poor  Indian,  wboae  tintator'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouda  or  bean  him  in  the  wind,** 

was  not  an  object  of  the  care  and  love  of  the  Deity.  Happily,  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  by  when  men  be- 
lieve that  they  are  doing  God  service  by  slaughtering,  maiming,  or  in  the  least  injuring  with  vengeful  feel- 
ings any  of  his  creatures. 

*  The  English  lost  only  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  while  the  Indians  lost  nearly  six  huidred 
men  and  seventy  wigwams. 

'  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  destructive  war  upon  the  Pequots  was  the  fact  that  in  March  of  that  year, 
Sassacus,  jealous  of  the  English,  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  fort  was  attack- 
ed, and  three  soldiers  were  killed.  In  April  they  murdered  several  men  and  women  at  Wethersfield,  car- 
ried away  two  girls,  and  destroyed  twenty  cows.  The  English,  urged  by  fear  and  interest,  resolved  to  chas- 
tise them,  and  terrible  indeed  was  the  iiiAiction.  "  There  did  not  remain  a  sannup  or  a  squaw,  a  warrior 
or  a  child  of  the  Pequot  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day  1^'  The  Mohegans,  under  Uncas,  then 
became  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  that  region,  and  soon  afterward,  as  we  have  seen,  they  and  the  Narra- 
gansets, who  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  began  a  series  of  long  and  cruel  wars  against  each 
other. 
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chored,  spreads  many  a  sail  of  peacefiil  coouneroe.  The  sun  is  near  the  meridian  ;  let  us 
descend  to  the  earth. 

From  the  monnment,  after  sketching  the  picture  on  page  46, 1  returned  to  the  village  of 
Groton,  on  the  river  bank,  and  visited  the  patriarch-ess  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "  Mother  Bailey."  Her  husband,  Captain  Elijah  Bailey,  who  died  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  my  visit,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  place  by  President  Jefferson, 
and  held  the  office  un-  fort.     They  soon  found 

til  his  death,  a  lapse  of  it  necessary  to  abandon 

fortj  years.     He   was  their  piece.     Williams 

a  kd  about  seventeen  fled  to  the  fort  and  got 

years  H>ld   when  New  within  ;  but  young  Bai* 

London  was  homed,  and  ley,  stopping  to  spike  the 

was  in  Fort  Griswold  gun,  lost  so  much  time, 

JQst  pievioas  to  the  at-  that  when  he  knocked 

taek  of  Ckdonel  Eyre.  at  the  gate  it  was  close 

Young    Bailey    and   a  barred,  for  the  enemy 

msn  nasied  Williams  were  near.     He  leaped 

were  ordered  by  Led-  over  the  fence  into  a 

jaid  to  man  a  gun  at  the  oom-field ,  and  there  lay 

adfanoed  redoubt,  a  lit-  concealed  until  the  bat* 

tJeHRitheaflt  of  the  fort.  tie  and  maflBaore  in  the 

They  were  dkeoted,  in  fort  ended.     '« Ho  was 

tli»  event  of  not  being  courting  me  at  that  very 

this  to  maintain  ^eiif  .,     «  time,  boy  as  he  was," 

Mm.  Baixjey.^  ^ 

grmnd,  to  retreat  to  ihe  said  Mrs.  Bailey,  who 

related  thia^  cireumstaace  to  me.  She  was  then  a  girl  six  weeks  older  than  her  lover,  and 
rememberB  every  event  of  the  «*  terrible  day."  I  was  agreeably  sorprised  on  being  intro- 
doo^  to  Mrs.  &L^y,  expecting  to  find  a  common,  decrepit  old  woman.  She  sat  reading  her 
BiUe,  and  received  me  with  a  quiet  ease  of  manner,  and  a  pleasant  countenance,  where, 
amid  the  wrinkles  of  oU  age,  were  lingering  traees  of  youthful  beauty.  I  had  been  fore^' 
wskned  that,  if  I  wished  to  find  any  favor  in  her  sight,  I  must  not  eathibit  the  least  hue  of 
Whiggery  in  politics — a  subject  which  engrosses  much  of  her  thoughts  and  conversation. 
Hot  husband  had  been  a  IXemocrat  of  the  old  Jefierson  school ;  and  she  possessed  locks  of 
hair,  wfatte,  sandy,  and  grizzled,  from  the  heade  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and 
of  ColoD^  Bichard  M.  Johnson,  all -of  whom  had  honored  her  house  by  personal  visits.' 
With  sndi  precious  mementoes,  how  could  she  be  other  than  a  Democrat  ?  Almost  the  first 
woids  she  uttered  on  my  entrance  were,  "  What  are  Cass's  prospects  in  New  York  ?"  Fore- 
warned, forearmed,  I  summoned  to  the  support  of  my  conscience  all  the  possibilities  in  his 
favor,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Cass  would  doubtless  be  elected  President — at  any  rate,  he  ought 
to  be.  These  words  unlocked  her  kind  feelings,  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  agreeably  with 
her.  Her  mind  was  active,  and  she  related,  in  an  interesting  manner,  many  reminiscen- 
ces of  her  youth  and  womanhood,  among  which  was  the  following,  in  which  she  was  the 
chief  heroine.  When  the  British  squadron  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New 
London,  in  1813,  menaced  the  town  with  bombardment,  the  military  force  that  manned  the 
ibrts  were  deficient  in  flannel  for  cannon  cartridges.  All  that  could  be  found  in  New  Lon- 
don was  sent  to  the  forts,  and  a  Mr.  Latham,  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  came  to  her  at  Gro- 
ton  seeking  for  more.  She  started  out  and  collected  all  the  little  petticoats  of  children  that 
she  could  find  in  town.     "  This  is  not  half  enough,"  said  Latham,  on  her  return.     "  You 

^  While  making  thk  sketch,  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Bailey  (and  with  sincerity,  too)  that  I  saw  in  her  features 
evideooe  that  Captain  Bailey  was  a  man  of  good  taste.  She  immediately  comprehended  my  meaning  and 
the  oomplinient,  and  replied,  with  a  coquettish  smile,  *'  I  was  never  ashamed  of  my  face,  and  never  mean 
to  be.*'  She  lived  happily  with  her  husband  for  seventy  years.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  she  has 
died.    Her  clothes  took  fo'e,  and  she  was  burned  todeath  on  the  10th  of  January,  1851,  aged  about  89. 
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■hall  have  mine  too/'  said  Mrs.  Bi,  as  she  cut  with  her  sciBson  the  string  that  fastened  it, 
and  taking  it  off,  gave  it  to  Latham.  He  was  satisfied,  and  hastening  to  Fort  TrumhuU, 
that  patriotic  contribution  was  soon  made  into  cartridges.  "  It  was  a  heavy  new  one,  but 
I  didn't  care  for  that,"  said  the  old  lady,  while  her  blue  ^es  sparkled  at  the  recollection. 
'*  All  I  wanted  was  to  see  it  go  through  the  Englishmen's  insides  !"  Some  of  Decatur's  men 
declared  that  it  was  a  shame  to  cut  that  petticoat  into  cartridge  patterns  ;  th^y  would  rather 
see  it  fluttering  at  the  mast-head  of  the  United  States  or  Macedonian,  as  an  ensign  under 
which  to  fight  upon  the  broad  ocean  !  This  and  other  circumstances  make  Mis.  Bailey  a 
woman  of  history  ;  and,  pleading  that  excuse,  I  am  sure,  if  she  shall  be  living  when  this 
page  shall  appear,  that  she  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken.  I  told  her  that  the  sketch 
of  her  which  she  allowed  me  to  take  was  intend^  for  publication. 

I  recroflsed  the  Thames  to  New  London,  and  afler  an  early  dinner  rode  down  to  the  light- 
bouse,  near  which  Arnold  landed,  and  made  the  drawing  printed  on  page  43.     Returning 
along  the  beach,  I  sketched  the  outlines  of  Fort  Trumbull  and  vicinity,  seen  on  page  42,  and 
toward  evening  strolled  through  the  two  principal  burial-grounds  of  the  city.     In  the  an- 
cient one,  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settlers. 
In  the  ether,  lying  upon  a  high  slope,  westward  of  the  center  of  the  city,  is  a  plain  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Seabury,  whose  name 
is  conspicuous  in  our  Revolutionary 
annals  as  that  of  an  unwavering  Loy- 
alist.    I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
his    abduction    from    West    Chester 
county,   and   imprisonment  in   Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  his  general  biog- 
raphy, when  I  write  of  the  events  at 
White  Plains. 
Bishop  ssabuht's  MoNuinifT.i  We  will  now  bid  adieu  to  New 

London,  not  forgetting,  however,  in 
our  parting  words,  to  note  the  fact  so  honorable  to  its  name  and  character,  that  the  first 
printing-press  in  Connecticut  was  established  there,  according  to  Barber,  forty-five  years  be- 
fore printing  was  eicecuted  in  any  other  place  in  the  colony.  Thomas  Short,  who  settled  in 
New  London  in  1709,  was  the  printer,  and  from  his  press  was  issued  T?ie  Sayhrook  Plat- 
form^ in  1710,  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  the  province.  Short  died  in  1711,  and 
there  being  no  printer  in  the  colony,  the  Assembly  procured  Timothy  Green,  a  descendant 
of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  the  first  printer  in  America,  to  settle  at  New  London. 
Samuel  Green,  the  publisher  of  the  *<  Connecticut  Gazetteer,"  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
state,  is  a  descendant  of  this  colonial  printer. 

Business  demanding  my  presence  at  home,  I  lefl  New  London  at  ten  in  the  evening,  in 
the  <'  Knickerbocker,"  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  nine  the  following  morning. 

^  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  slab :  "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Samuel  Seaburt,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  who  departed  from  this  transitory  scene  February  25th,  Anno  Domini 
1796,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  12th  of  his  Episcopal  consecration. 

'^  Ingenuous  without  pride,  learned  without  pedantry,  good  without  severity,  he  was  duly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  bishop.  In  the  pulpit  he  enforced  religion ;  in  his  conduct  he 
exemplified  it.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  his  charity ;  the  ignorant  he  blessed  with  bis  instruction.  The 
friend  of  men,  he  ever  designed  their  good ;  the  enemy  of  vice,  he  ever  opposed  it.  Christian  I  dost  thou 
aspire  to  happiness  ?  Seabury  has  shown  the  way  that  leads  to  it." 

^  This  was  a  Confession  of  Faith  or  Articles  of  Religbn  arranged  in  1708.  Yale  College  was  first  ee- 
^blished  at  Saybrook,  and  fifteen  commencements  were  held  there.  To  educate  young  men  of  talents  and 
piety  for  the  ministry  was  the  leading  design  of  the  institution.  The  founders,  desirous  that  the  Churches 
should  have  a  public  standard  or  Confession  of  Faith,  according  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  college  should 
be  conducted,  such  articles  were  arranged  and  adopted  after  the  commencement  at  Saybrook 'in  1708, 
and  from  that  circumstance  were  called  the  Saybrook  Platform.  The  standards  of  faith  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Saybrook  Platform, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  I've  gazed  upon  thy  goldeii  cloud 

Which  shades  thine  emerald  sod ; 
Thy  hills,  which  Freedom^s  share  hath  plowM, 
Which  nurse  a  race  that  have  not  bow'd 

Their  knee  to  aught  but  God. 
And  thou  hast  gems,  ay,  living  pearls, 

And  flowers  of  Eden  hue } 
Thy  loveliest  are  thy  bright-eyed  girls, 
Of  fairy  forms  and  elfin  curls, 

And  smiles  like  Hermon's  dew. 
They've  hearts,  like  those  they're  bom  to  wed, 

Too  proud  to  nurse  a  slave. 
They'd  scorn  to  share  a  monarch's  bed. 
And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 

Deep  in  their  humble  grave." 

Hugh  Peters. 

"  Ye  say  they  all  have  passM  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  oanoes  have  vanisfaM 

From  oflf  the  crested  wave ; 
That  mid  the  forests  where  they  warred 

Ther^  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out." 
\  Mas.  S16OURNBY. 

O  the  land  of  the  Narragaosets  and  Wampanoags- 
sasoit  and  Philip,  of  Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh- 
Williams  and  toleration. — ^the  Rhode  Island  and 
tions  of  colonial  times,  I  next  turned  my  attention, 
evening,  the  moon  in  its  wane  and  the  winds  hus 
Sound  in  the  steam:boat  Vanderbilt.     We  passed  through     octobe»i9, 
the  turbulent  eddies  of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  as  we         ^8^- 
entered  the  broader  expanse  of  water  heyond  Fort  Schuyler,  heavy 
swells,  that  were  upheaved  by  a  gale  the  day  hefore,  came  rolling  in 
from  the  ocean,  and  disturbed  the  anticipated  quiet  of  the  evening  voy- 
age.    It  was  to  end  at  Stonington*  at  midnight,  so  I  paced  the  prom- 
enade deck  in  the  biting  night  air  to  keep  oflf  sea-sickness,  and  was  successful.    We  landed 
at  Stonington  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  where  we  took  cars  for  Providence,  arriving 
there  at  three.     Refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  an  early  breakfast  at  the  "  Franklin," 
I  started  upon  a  day's  ramble  with  Mr.  Peeks,  of  Providencio,  who  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  to  memorable  places  around  that  prosperous  city.     We  first  visited  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  localities  connected  with  the  colonial  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  rock  on  which  Roger  Williams  first  landed  upon  its  shores.     It  is  reached 

'  Stoniogton  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  upon  an  estuary  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Mystic  and  Pawcatuo  Rivers.  It  was  settled  by  a  few  families  about  1658.  The 
fint  MqmUter  was  William  Cbeeseborough,  from  Massachusetts,  who  pitched  his  tent  there  in  1649.  It  has 
hat  little  Revolutioiiary  history  except  what  was  common  to  other  eoast  towns,  where  frequent  alarms  kept 
the  people  in  agitation.  It  suffered  some  from  bombardment  in  1813,  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New  London.  The  enemy  was  so  warmly  received,  that 
Haidy  weighed  anchor,  and  made  no  further  attempts  upon  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
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from  the  town  by  the  broad  avenue  called  Power  Street,  which  ex-  ,^ 
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were  prevented  from  labor  by  the  issuing  of  fire-balls  from  the  earth  with  a  horrible  noise, 
and  that  enterprise,  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  was  abandoned ' 
Should  mammon  attempt  the  desecrating  labor  of  covering  the  time-honored  rock  on  the 
diore  of  old  Seekonk,  who  can  tell  what  indignant  protests  may  not  occur  ? 

Here  is  a  mossy  spot  upon  the  patriarch's  back ;  let  us  sit  down  in  the  warm  sunlight 
and  wind-sheltered  nook,  and  glance  at  the  record. 

A  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  company  at  Boston,  and  before  Hooker 
and  Cotton,  afterward  eminent  ministers  in  the  colony,  had  sailed  from  England,  there  landed 
February  5^     ^^  Nautasket  an  enlightened  and  ardent  Puritan  divine,  young  in  years  (for  he 

163L  ^as  only  thirty-one),  but  mature  in  judgment  and  those  enlightened  views  of  true 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  modern  theological  jurisprudence  from 
the  intolerance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution  ; 
but  his  wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate  understanding.  In  the  capacious  recesses  of  his 
mind  he  had  resolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he  alone  had  arrived  at  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  is  its  sole  efiectual  remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  prop- 
osition of  sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never  con- 
trol opinion  ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.*  This  was  a 
wonderful  discovery  in  modern  science ;  too  wonderful  for  the  hierarchy  of  England,  or  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  Puritan  colony  of  America.     They  could  not  comprehend 

>  This  view  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seekonk,  looking  soath.  The  point  on  which  the  figure  stands  is 
the  famous  rock,  composed  of  a  mass  of  dark  slate,  and  rising  but  little  above  the  water  at  high  tide.  The 
high  banks  are  seen  beyond,  and  on  the  extreme  left  is  India  Point,  with  the  rail-road  bridge  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  Narraganset  Bay. 

*  Mosheim's  Church  Hiitory  (external),  part  i.,  chap,  i.,  sec.  xiv. 

>  Bancroft,  i.,  367. 
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its  beauty  or  utility  ;  and  as  it  had  no  affinity  with  their  own  narrow  views  of  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul,  they  pronounced  it  heresy,  as  soon  as  the  discoverer  began  to  make  a 
practical  development  of  his  principles.  Yet  they  perceived,  with  a  yearning  afiection  for 
its  truth,  that  it  would  quench  the  fires  of  persecution,  abrogate  laws  making  non-conformity 
a  felony,  abolisl^  tithes,  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  pro- 
tect all  in  that  freedom  of  conscience  to  worship  God  as  the  mind  should  dictate,  for  which 
they  had  periled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  wilderness.  Still,  its  glory  was  too  brilliant ; 
it  dazzled  their  vision  ;  the  understanding  could  hot  comprehend  its  beneficent  scope  ;  they 
looked  upon  it  with  the  jealous  eye  of  over-cautiousness,  and,  true  to  the  impulses  of  human 
nature,  what  they  could  not  comprehend,  they  rejected.  This  great  apostle  of  toleration 
and  intellectual  liberty  was  Roger  Williams. 

The  New  England  Churches  had  not  renounced  the  use  of  coercion  in  religTous  matters, 
and  Williams,  so  soon  as  his  tolerant  views  were  made  known,  found  himself  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  civil  and  religious  authorities.  Disappointed,  yet  resolutely  determined  to 
maintain  his  principles,  he  withdrew  to  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  by  his  charity,  virtues,  and  purity  of  life,  won  the  hearts  of  all.  The  people  of 
Salem  called  hira  to  be  their  minister,  a  movement  which  made  the  court  of  Boston  marvel. 
Being  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  public  ear,  he 
was  in  perpetual  collision  with  the  clergy.  The  magistrates  ioflisted  oii  thd-presence  of  every 
roan  at  public  worship.  Williams  reprobated  the  law.  To  compel  men  to  unite  with  those 
of  a  different  creed  he  regarded  as  an  open  violation  of  their  natural  rights ;  to  drag  to  public 
worship  the  irreligious  and  unwilling  seemed  only  like  requiring  hypocrisy.  This  doctrine 
alarmed  both  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  they  b^gan  to  denounce  Williams.  In  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  their  opposition  his  zeal  was  kindled,  and  so  earnest  did  he  become  in  en- 
forcing his  tolerant  views,  that  intolerance  and  fanaticism  marked  his  own  course.  He  de- 
nounced King  James  as  a  liar ;  declared  that  the  settlers  had  no  right  to  the  lands  they  oc- 
cupied, these  belonging  to  the  aborigines ;  raised  a  tumult  about  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
in  the  banner  ;&*  at  last  boldly  denounced  the  Churches  of  New  England  as  anti- 
Christian,  and  actually  excommunicated  such  of  his  parishioners  as  held'interbourser 
with  them.  The  vision  of  that  great  mind' which  saw  general  principles  of  righteousness  in 
a  clear  light,  became  clouded  in  his  practical  endeavors'  to  bring  the  power  of  those  piiviei- 
ples  to  bear  upon  society.  When  weak  and  persecuted,  the  scope  of  his  vision  of  intelleotwal 
liberty  and  Christian  charity  embraced  the  earth  ;  when  in  power  and  strong,  it  contracted 
to  the  small  orbit  of  his  parish  at  Salem — himself  the  central  sun  of  light  and  goodness. 
Sock  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  minds  tmder  like  circumstances ;  and  Roger  Williams, 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  was  not  an  exception. 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  irritated ;  some  of  Wiliiaifis's  language  was  construed  as 
treasonable  and  schismatic,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston  on 
this  charge.  There  he  stood  alone  in  defense  of  his  noble  principles  ;  for  his  congregation, 
and  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  could  not  justify  all  his  words  and  acts.  Yet  he  was  un- 
daunted, and  declared  himself  "ready  to  be  bound,  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New 
England,"  rather  than  renounce  the  truth  whose  light  illuminated  his  mind  and  conscience. 
He  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  before  the  court,  and  also  to  dispute  upon  religious 
points  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hooker.  Every  effort  to  "  reduce  him  from  his  errors"  was 
unavailing^  and  the  court,  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  ckstober. 
of  banishment  upon  him.     He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony        ^®^ 

*  The  preaching  of  Williams  warmed  the  zeal  of  Endicott,  then  one  of  the  board  of  military  commission- 
ers for  the  colony,  and  afterward  governor.  The  banner  of  the  train-bands  at  Salem  had  the  cross  of  St. 
GecTge  worked  upon  it.  Endicott,  determining  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  what  he  deemed  popish  or 
heathenish  superstition,  cansed  the  cross  to  be  cut  out  of  the  banner.  The  people  raised  a  tumult,  and  the 
court  at  Boston,  mercifully  considering  that  Endicott's  intentions  were  good,  though  his  act  was  rash,  only 
**  adjudged  him  worthy  admonition,  and  to  be  disabled  for  one  year  from  bearing  any  public  office.'^— Sav- 
age^fl  WtfUhrcp^  i.,  158;  Moore's  Colonial  Oovemort,  i.,  353. 
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within  six  weeks.  He  obtained  leave  to  remain  until  the  ngon  of  winter  had  passed,  but, 
continuing  active  in  promoting  his  peculiar  views,  the  court  determined  to  ship  him  immer 
diately  for  England.  He  was  ordered  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  He  refused 
obeclienoe,  and,  hearing  that  a  warrant  had  be^  issued  foir  his  arrest,  set  out,  with  a  few 
followers,  for  the  vast  unexplored  wilds  of  America,  with  an  ambitious  determination  to  found 
a  new  colony,  having  for  its  foundation  the  sublime  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  all  its 
plenitude,  and  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law.  In  the  midst  of  deep  snows  and  bit- 
January,     ^"^  winds  they  journeyed  toward  Narraganset  Bay.     "  For  fourteen  weeks  he  wa$ 

163&  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean.*'^  He 
describes  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  "  as  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  beset  with  losses,  dis* 
tractions,  miseries,  hardships  of  sea  and  land,  debts  and  wants."  He  at  last  found  refuge 
and  hospitality  from  the  Indian  sachem  Massasoit,  whom  he  had  known  at  Plymouth  ;  and 
in  the  spring,  under  a  grant  from  that  sachem,  commenced  a  settlement  at  Seekonk,*  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  just  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
Many  of  the  ministers  in  that  colony  wrote  him  friendly  letters,  for  he  was  personally  be* 
loved  by  all.  Winslow,  who  was  then  governor,  wrote  a  letter  to  Williams,  in  which  he 
claimed  Sedconk  as  a  part  of  the  Plymouth  domain,  and  suggested  his  removal  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  colony  to  prevent  difficulty.  Williams  heeded  the  advice  of  Winslow, 
and,  entering  a  canoe  with  five  others,  paddled  down  the  Sedconk  almost  to  its 

^^  mouth,  and  landed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  upon  the  bare  rock,  delineated 

on  page  52.  He  crossed  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  upon  that  shore,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  eomroenced  a  new  settlement.  He  obtained  from  Canonicus  and  Mianto- 
nomoh,  principal  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets,  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose.  He  named 
his  new  settlement  Pkovibb^ob,  **  in  commemoration  of  God*s  providence  to  him  in  his  dis- 
tress." **  I  desired,"  ht  said,  **  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience." 
And  so  it  became,  for  men  of  every  creed  there  found  perfect  freedom  of  thought.  Although 
every  rood  of  land  belonged  to  Williams,  by  right  of  deed  from  the  Narraganset  sachems,  not 
a  foot  of  it  did  he  reserve  for  himself.  He  practiced  his  holy  precepts,  and  "  gave  away  his 
lands  and  other  estates  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  all."' 
Nor  was  there  any  distinction  made  among  the  settlers,  "  whether  servants  or  strangers ;" 
each  had  an  equal  voice  in  the  affiurs  of  government,  and  the  political  foundation  of  the 
settlement  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  Massachusetts  people  believed  that  the  fugitives 
**  would  have  no  magistrates,"  and  must  necessarily  perish  politically,  yet  they  thrived  won- 
derfully. The  impress  of  that  first  83rstem  is  yet  seen  upon  the  political  character  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  "  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  hav^ 
the  magistrates  so  little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so  much."^  Such  was 
the  planting  of  the  first  and  only  purely  democratic  colony  in  America ;  and  its  founder, 
though  persecuted  and  contemned,  maintained,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  that  high  char- 
acter which  Cotton  Mather  and  others  were  constrained  to  award  him,  as  **  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul."* 

The  Christian  charity  of  Roger  Williams  was  remarkably  displayed  soon  after  his  ban- 
ishment from  Massachusetts.  In  1637,  when  the  Pequots  were  attempting  to  induce  the 
Narragansets  to  join  them  in  a  general  war  upon  the  whites,  and  particularly  against  the 

'  McLStackusetts  Historical  Collections,  i.,  276. 

'  Seekonk  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  wild  or  black  gooee  with  which  the  waters  in  that  region  originally 
abounded.  The  town  is  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  first  settled  by  William  Blackstone,  an  English  non-con- 
formist minister,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  arrival  here  of  Roger  Williams.  Blaokstone  was  the  first 
white  man  who  lived  upon  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.  Williams's  plantation  was 
on  the  little  Seekonk  River,  the  navigable  portion  of  which  is  really  an  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay. 

Although  Williams  was  the  real  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  Blackstone  was  the  first  white  settler  within 
its  borders.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  Williams,  and  continued  his  allegiance  to  Massachusetts,  though 
without  its  jurisdiction. 

»  Backus's  History  of  New  England,  i.,  290. 

*  Bancroft,  i.,  380.  ^  Callender's  Historical  Discourse. 
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MassachiiBetts  people.  Williams  informed  the  latter  of  the  fact.  They  solioited  bis  me- 
ntion, and,  forgetting  the  many  injuries  he  had  reoetved  from  those  who  now  needed  his 
favor,  he  set  out  on  a 

cabin  d"Canonicu8.  The  ^-^  r^^„  w,ll,ams's  Sionatuek.i 

Peqoots  and  Narragan- 

sets  were  already  assembled  in  council.  The  former  threatened  him  with  death,  yet  he  re- 
mained there  three  days  and  nights.  "  God  wonderfully  preserved  me,"  he  said,  <*  and  helped 
me  to  break  in  pieces  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  finish  the  English  league,  by  many 
travels  and  changes,  with  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequots.''  This  al- 
liance we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter.  Notwithstanding  this  great  service,  the  Massaehn- 
setts  court  would  not  revoke  Williams's  sentence  of  banishment. 

Let  ns  now  close  the  volume  for  a  time,  and  visit  other  places  of  historic  interest. 

Leaving  the  Seekonk,  we  walked  to  the  site  ef  the  encampment  i^  the  French  army  in 
the  autumn  of  1782,  while  on  its  march  to  Boston  for  embai^ation.  It  had  remained  in 
Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Ycurktown,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  until  the  summer  of  1782, 
when  it  joined  Washington  and  his  army  on  the  Hudson.  The  place  of  its  encampment 
there  was  near  PeekskilL  The  order  and  discipline  of  this  anny,  and  its  uniform  respect 
hr  psoperty — ^the  soldiers  not  even  taking  fruit  from  the  trees  without  leave — were  remark- 
ably and  on  their  march  northward  Rochambeau  and  his  officers  received  many  congrati»- 
latofy  addresses.*  The  army  remained  at  PeekskiU  until  October,  when  it  commenced  its 
march  finr  Boston,  going  by  the  way  of  Hartibrd  and  Providence.  Count  de  Ro-  October  22, 
ehambeau  accompanied  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the  troops  ^^^ 
and  returned  to  Washington's  head-quarters.  The  army  had  received  orders  to  sail  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  then  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  New-Yoric  or  Charleston  by  the  British^ 
The  Baron  de  Viomenil  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  troops  as  commander  instead  of  Ro« 
ehambeau.  The  latter,  with  several  other  officers,  returned  from  Rhode  I^nd  to  Virginia, 
and  at  Norfi>lk  embarked  for  France. 


^  RoGEK  WnxiAMs  -was  bom  in  Wales,  id  1590,  and  was  eduoated  at  Oxford*  He  became  a  minister  in 
the  Church  of  England,  bat  his  views  of  religious  liberty  made  him  a  non-conformist,  and  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Bold  in  the  annunciation  of  his  tenets  respecting  the  perfect  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience,  he  was 
baniriied  firom  Massachusetts,  and  planted  a  colony  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  now  the  city  of  Prov- 
Jdenoe.  In  1639  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  and  being  baptized  by  one  of  his  brethren,  he 
baptized  tea  others.  Doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  principles  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  finally  con« 
eluded  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  perforni  the  rite  of  baptism  without  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  The 
Church  which  he  had  formed  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  went  to  England  in  1643,  as  agent  for  the 
colooyT  and  obtained  a  charter,  with  which  he  returned  in  September,  1644.  This  charter  was  granted  on 
the  14th  of  March,  and  included  the  shores  and  isUnds  of  Narraganset  Bay,  west  of  Plymouth  and  south  of 
Manaehnsetts,  and  as  far  as  the  Pequot  River  and  country,  to  be  known  as  the  Providence  Plantations. 
He  landed  at  Boston,  but  was  not  molested  on  account  of  being  under  sentence  of  banishment,  for  he  brought 
with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  influential  members  of  Parliament.  He  went  to  England  again  for 
the  colony  in  1651,  where  he  remained  until  1654.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  government  on  his  re- 
turn, which  office  he  held  until  1657,  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  appointed.  In  1672  he  held  a  dispute 
with  the  Quakers  for  three  dajrs  at  Newport,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.**  He  died  in  April,  1 683,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

^  At  Philadelphia,  a  deputation  of  Quakers  waited  upon  Rochambeau,  and  one  of  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
others,  said,  "  General,  it  is  not  on  account  of  thy  military  qualities  that  we  make  t&ee  this  visit ;  those  we 
hold  in  little  esteem ;  but  thou  art  the  friend  of  mankind,  and  thy  army  conducts  itself  with  the  utmost  order 
and  discipline.     It  is  this  which  induces  us  to  render  thee  our  respects.'' 

*  The  tzde  of  the  pamphlet  oontiinfaig  the  accotut  (which  was  published  in  1676)  was,  "  Oeorge  For  digged  out  of  his  Burrowa  ,** 
kbeieg  written  agaliist  Pox  and  Burrows,  two  emfaient  Quakers.  An  answer  to  it  was  published  in  1679,  entitled  **  A  Nao  En- 
gimd  Fin^rmtd  qtundkedr 
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The  French  Troops  at  Providence.  Site  of  the  Encampment  RemainB.  Departure  of  the  French  from  Boston. 

The  French  troope  arrived  at  Providence  in  November,  and  to  give  color  to  the  pretext 
that  they  marched  eastward  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  made  excavations,  in  which  to  find 
protection  from  the  cold,  instead  of  pitching  their  tents,  as  a  moving  army  would  do.  The 
object  was  to  allow  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — where  a  brisk  naval  warfare  was  in 
progress  between  the  French  and  British — to  remain  a  secret  even  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
English.  After  remaining  about  a  fortnight  at  Providence  the  troops  marched  toward  Bos- 
ton, where  they  arrived  early  in  December.*  On  the  24th  of  that  month  the  French  fleet 
sailed  from  Boston  for  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  troops  except  Lauzun's  legion,  the  army 
having  been  in  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  years." 

The  place  of  the  encampment  at  Providence  is  in  a  field  of  cold,  wet  land,  rough  and 
rocky,  a  mile  and  a  half  east-northeast  from  Market  Square  in  the  city.     It  lies  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Harrington's  Lane,  at  the  head  of  Greene  Lane,  which  latter  runs  parallel 
with  Prospect  Street.     We  passed  on  our  way  along  the  brow  of  Prospect  Hill,  whence  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  including  northward  the  spires  of  Paw- 
tucket,  and  southward  the  blue  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay.     The  encampment  was  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  northern  termination  of  Prospect  Hill.     Several  shallow  pits  and  heaps 
of  stones,  with  some  charcoal  intermingled  (the  remains  of  the  temporary  dwellings  of  the 
French  soldiers),  are  yet  to  be  seen.     It  was  a  sheltered  position,  and  favorable  for  a 
winter  encampipent.     The  ground  is  full  of  small  surface  springs,  which,  with  the 
wash  from  the  cultivated  hills  above,  will  soon  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  encampment. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  camp  ground  is 
the  "  North  Burying-ground,"  belonging  to  the  city.  It  has 
been  beautified  within  a  few  years  by  graveled  foot-paths  and 
carriage-ways,  fine  vaults,  handsome  monuments  and  inclos- 
ures.  Its  location  is  such  that  it  may  be  made  a  beautifuj 
cemetery,  though  small.  Not  far  from  the  south  entrance  is 
a  marble  monument  about  nine  feet  high^  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Stephen  Hopkins,  for  a  long  time  colonial  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  the  southern  side  of  the  obelisk  is  the  name 
of  Hopkins  in  large  letters.  The  inscriptions  are  upon  three 
sides  of  the  pedestal.' 
HopKtKsg  Monument.  ^^  ^^^  northeast  part  of  the  burial-ground  is  a  granite  ob- 

^  Soon  afler  their  arrival  Governor  John  Hancock  and  the  Cotincil  gave  a  pnblic  dinner  to  the  command- 
ing general,  Yiomenil,  and  his  officers,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  Vaudreuil,  and  his  officers. 

'  The  Magnifique,  a  French  seventy-four  gun  ship,  one  of  the  fleet,  having  been  lost  in  Boston  Harbor  by 
accident,  Congress,  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  had  resolved,  more  than 
three  months  before  (September  3),  to  present  the  JlmericcL,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  to  the  French  minis- 
ter, the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  for  the  service  of  his  king. — See  Journals  of  Congress,  viii.,  343. 

^  The  following  are  the  inscriptions : 

North  side. — ^^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  at- 
tested by  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  our  National  Independence.  Great  in  council,  from  sagacity 
of  mind ;  magnanimous  in  sentiment,  firm  in  purpose,  and  good  as  great,  from  benevolence  of  heart,  he  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen  and  patriots.  Self-educated,  yet  among  the  most  learned  of  men,  his  vast 
treasury  of  useful  knowledge,  his  great  retentive  and  reflective  powers,  combined  with  his  social  nature, 
made  him  the  most  interesting  of  companions  in  private  life." 

West  side. — **  His  name  is  engraved  on  the  immortal  records  of  the  Revolution,  and  can  never  die.  His 
titles  to  that  distinction  are  engraved  on  this  monument,  reared  by  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  native  state 
in  honor  of  her  favorite  son." 

South  side. — Bom  March  7,  1707.     Died  July  13,  1785." 

A  biography  and  portrait  of  this  venerated  patriot  will  be  found  amonjir  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  fac-simile  of  his  signature  here  given  is  a  copy 
of  his  autograph  in  my  possession,  attached  to  the  commission  of  Captain  Ephraim  Wbeaton,  issued  in  Judo, 
1761.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  then  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  the  instrument.  It 
is  attested  by  Henry  Ward,  secretary.     Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
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GoreriKkr  Cooke*a  Moanmeot.  La  Fayette't  Head^juartera.  Roger  Williama'a  Spring. 

elisk  erected  to  the  raemoiy  of  Nicholas  Cooke,  who  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1775 
Qotil  1778,  and  an  active  and  elSicieot  patriot  until  his  death,  which  occurred  before  the  in- 
dependence of  hiB  country  was  secured  by  treaty.* 
His  biography  is  briefly  inscribed  upon  his  mon- 
ument in  the  following  words  : 

"  Nicholas  Cooke,  bom  in  Providence,  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  1717;  Died  September  14th,  1782. 
Unanimously  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1775,  he  remained  in  office  during  the  dark- 
est period  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
merited  and  won  the  approbation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  honored  with  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Washington."  This  is  the  in- 
scription upon  the  east  side,  immediately  above 
which,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  name  Cooke.  On 
the  west  is  the  following : 

*'  Hannah  Sabine,  relict  of  Nicholas  Cooke, 

_x^ji^gc.^  ~-     -  born    in    Killingly,   Connecticut,   March   13lh, 

GoT««»oB  coo«'8  MoKUMKXT.  ^ 722  ;  dicd  in  Providence,  March  22d,  1792." 

This  monument  is  about  twenty  feet  high, 
composed  of  a  single  block.  The  sketch  of  it  here  given  is  from  the  cemetery,  looking  east- 
ward, and  includes  in  the  distance  the  French  camp-ground  just  mentioned.  The  roost  re- 
mote of  the  two  fields  seen  between  the  trees  on  the  right,  is  the  one  wherein  the  remains 
of  the  encampment  are  to  be  seen. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  cemetery  to  the  town  is  a  brick  building,  with  a  hip-roof, 
which  La  Fayette  occupied  as  head-quarters,  while  in  Providence  a  short  time  in  1778. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Washington  with  two  thousand  men  to  assist  Sullivan  in  the  siege  of 
Newport.  The  house  is  well  preserved,  but  changed  somewhat  in  its  external  appearance. 
On  our  way  into  this  town  we  passed  along  Benefit  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  in 
a  vacant  lot,  upon  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  mansion  of  the  father  of  Governor  Dorr, 
is  a  living  water-fountain,  called  Roger  Williams's  Spring.  Tradition  asserts  that  here, 
in  the  cool  shade  of  sycamores  (of  which  the  huge  trees  that  now  overshadow  it  are  the 
sproats),  Williams  first  reposed  after  his  journey,  and  that  here  his  first  tent  was  pitched,  at 
twib'ght,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  June.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot  now,  even  with  the  pent-up 
city  around  it ;  it  must  then  have  been  a  delicious  resting-place  for  the  weary  exile,  for  be- 
low him  were  the  bright  waters  of  the  Narraganset,  beyond  which  arose  the  gentle  slopes 
and  more  lofty  hills  of  the  fair  land  of  Canonicus,  his  friend  and  protector. 


mmi 


"  Scamp  Act  Coogress''  in  1765.  This  sig- 
■atore  of  Hopkins  exhibits  the  same  tremu- 
kmiaess  of  hand  which  is  seen  in  that  attach- 
ed to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  writ- 
ten fifteen  years  afterward,  and  is  a  proof,  if 
endeoce  were  wanting,  that  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  fear,  but  ^*  shaking  palsy,"  that 
Bakes  the  patriot^s  sign-manual  to  our  Na- 
tional Document  appear  so  suspiciously  Sionatub*  of  Stkpuxn  Hopkins. 
crooked. 

*  Mr.  Cooke  was  deputy  governor  in  1775.  When  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Magistrates  of  the  colony. 
TDCed  to  raise  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  Joseph  Wanton,  then  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  his  dep- 
uty, and  others  in  the  government,  were  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  people  were  displeased,  yet  Wan- 
too,  who  had  been  chief  magistrate  since  1769,  was  rechosen  governor  in  May ;  but,  failing  to  appear  and 
take  the  prescribed  oath,  the  Assembly  directed  that  the  deputy  governor  should  perform  the  duties  of  chief 
Magistrate.  Mr.  Cooke  became  convinced  that  the  warlike  measures  of  the  Assembly  were  correct,  and 
eoiered  heartily  into  all  their  views.  Wanton  appeared  in  June,  and  demanded  that  the  oath  of  office  should 
be  administered  to  him,  but,  as  he  had  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  Assembly,  his  request  or  demand  was 
•OK  complied  with. 
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Old  Tavern  in  Proridenoe.        Its  Auociationa.        Dettruction  of  Tea  in  Market  Square.        Rhode  Island  HiBtorical  Society. 

Within  the  city,  on  the  east  side  of  Market  Square,  stands  the  old  tavern,  with  moss-^ 
grown  roof,  where  many  a  grave  and  many  a  boisterous  meeting  were  held  by  the  freeknen 
of  the  Providence  Plantations  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 


war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. There  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  met 
and  planned  their 
measures  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  British 
ministry.  From 
the  same  balcony 
were  read  the  proc- 
lamation announc- 
ing the  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the 
throne  in  1760 ; 
the  odious  Stamp 
Act  in  1765  ;  the 
bill  for  its  repeal  in 
1766;  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776. 
That  balcony  seem- 
ed to  be  the  forum 


Old  TAVSRif  in  PBovn>cNCK.> 


of  the  people  ;  and 
many  excited  audi- 
ences have  crowd- 
ed Market  Square, 
in  front  of  it,  to 
listen '  to  patriotic 
speeches. 

The  people  of 
Providence,  and 
particularly  the 
matrons  and  maid* 
ens,  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  de* 
mands  made  upon 
their  self-denial  by 
the  non-importation 
agreements,  and  for- 
eign tea  was  dis- 
carded as  if  it  had 
been  a  poisonous 
drug.*      In    1773, 


when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  heavily  laden  with  tea, 
were  about  to  sail  for  America,  the  people  of  Providence  were  among  the  first  to  express 
their  disapprobation  ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  town  crier,  with  a  drum,  patroled  the  streets 
in  the  evening,  announcing  that  a  bonfire  of  tea  would  be  made  in  Market  Square  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  requesting  those  who  possessed  and  repudiated  the  article  to  cast  it 
upon  the  heap.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  square  was  crowded,  and  the  old  tavern  front 
and  its  neighbors  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  the  burning  tea,  aided  by  other 
combustibles,  while  shouts  long  and  loud  went  up  as  one  voice  from  the  multitude.  This 
was  but  a  prelude  to  the  united  and  vigorous  aotion  of  the  people  when  the  war  notes  from 
Lexington  aroused  the  country ;  and  until  the  close  of  the  contest  Providence  was  a  "  nest 
of  rebels  against  the  king." 

I  concluded  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  the  day  by  making  the  above  sketch,  and  in  the 
evening  attended,  by  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  over  which 
Albert  G.  Greene,  Esq.,  presided,  the  venerable  president,  John  Howland,  then  ninety-one 
years  of  age,  being  absent.  Their  rooms  are  in  a  small  but  convenient  building  near  Brown 
University,  and  contain  about  five  thousand  volumes  of  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them 
very  rare.  The  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest,  especially  to  Rhode  Islanders,  for  Pro- 
fessor Gammel,  of  the  University,  made  a  verbal  communication  on  the  subject  of  iqiportant 
manuscripts  concerning  the  early  history  of  New  England,  which  are  in  the  British  colonial 
office.     He  imparted  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  J.  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 

*  This  view  is  from  the  market,  looking  north.  The  building  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and 
parallel  with  its  front  commences  North  Main  Street.  In  the  yard  on  the  right  is  a  venerable  horse-chestnut 
tree,  standing  between  the  house  and  the  Roger  Williams*  Bank.  In  former  times,  a  balcony  extended 
across  the  front.  The  door  that  opened  upon  it  is  still  there,  but  the  balcony  is  gone.  The  roof  b  Com- 
pletely overgrown  with  moss,  and  every  appearance  of  age  marks  it. 

'  On  the  12th  of  June,  1769,  twenty-nine  young  ladies,  daughters  of  the  first  citizens  of  Providence,  met 
under  the  shade  of  the  sycamores  at  the  Roger  Williams*  Spring,  and  there  resolved  not  to  drink  any  more 
tea  until  the  duty  upon  it  should  be  taken  off.     They  then  adjourned  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  company 
{Miss  Coddington),  where  they  partook  of  a  frugal  repast,  composed  in  part  of  the  "delicious  Hyperion," 
a  tea  of  domestic  manufacture. — See  note  on  page  481,  vol.  i. 
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Vihuble  Manoacripta.      A  telescopie  Peq)  at  the  Moon  and  Stars.      Bryanf  s  **^BoDg  of  the  Stara."     Voyage  to  Ga^pee  Poini 

\rith  an  enlightened  liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  had  made  arrangements  to  have  all  the 
manuscripts  in  question  copied  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
eminent  agriculturist,  then  in  Europe.*  The  manuscripts  relate  to  New  England  his- 
tory, from  1634  to  1720,  and  consist  of  more  than  four  hundred  pieces,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which  have  special  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations. Among  them  is  a  minute  account  of  all  the  transactions  relating  to  Captain  Kidd, 
the  noted  pirate.  Already  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages  of  copies,  beautifully  written 
by  one  hand,  on  vellum  foolscap,  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  a  few  of  which  were 
exhibited  by  Professor  Gammel. 

Moon  and  stars  were  shining  brightly  when  we  left  the  Society's  rooms,  and  afibrded  a  fine 
field  of  view  through  a  large  telescope  that  was  standing  under  the  porch  of  the  college. 
The  professor  having  it  in  charge  kindly  allowed  me  a  glance  at  our  celestial  neighbors. 
The  moon  was  gibbous,  and  brilliant  as  molten  silver  appeared  its  ragged  edges.  Saturn 
was  visible,  but  the  earth  being  upon  the  plane  of  its  rings,  they  could  not  be  seen.  Some 
double  stars,  even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  were  pointed  out ;  and  over  the  whole  field 
of  view,  those  distant  worids,  that  appear  like  brilliant  points  to  the  unaided  vision,  were 
seen  glowing  in  all  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz. 
While  gazing  upon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 

"  Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rang, 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sang : 

"  Away !  away  I  through  the  wide,  wide  sky — 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie. 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  it  roll ; 
Each  planet  poised  on  her  turning  pole ; 
With  her  isles  of  green  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

"  For  the  Source  of  Glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space ; 
And  we  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides, 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  onr  blooming  sides. 
Lo !  yonder  the  living  splendors  play ; 
Away !  on  our  joyous  path,  away  I 


"  Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years. 
Glide  on  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament — 
The  boundless,  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  our  lamps  are  dim.'* 

Bryant's  "  Sono  of  the  Stars.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  I  procured  a  sort  of  pinnace,  and  a  boatman  to  man-  October, 
age  it,  and  with  a  stiflT,  cold  breeze  from  the  northwest,  sailed  down  the  Narragan-  ^^^• 
flet  Bay'  to  Gaspee  Point,  a  place  famous  in  our  Kevolutionary  annals  as  the  scene  of  a  dar- 
ing act  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Point  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  about  six  miles  below  Providence,  and  consists,  first,  of  a  high  jutting  bank,  and  then 
a  sandy  beach  stretching  into  the  bay,  almost  uncovered  at  low  tide,  but  completely'  sub- 
merged at  high  water.  The  bay  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  low  bare  point  ex- 
tends at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  bank,  its  termination  marked  by  a  buoy.  The  naviga- 
tion of  thia  section  of  the  bay  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  sand-bars,  and  also  of  sub- 
m^ged  rocka,  lying  just  below  the  surface  at  low  water.  Two  of  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Field's  Point,  are  marked  by  strong  stone  towers  about  thirty  feet  high,  both  of  which  are 

*  BIr.  BrowD  is  a  son  of  Nichdas  Brown,  whose  liberal  endowment  of  the  college  at  Providence,  and 
active  influenee  in  its  iavor,  caused  the  faculty  to  give  his  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  called  Brown' 
Umrenity. 

'  The  nortbeni  portion  of  the  bay  is  quite  narrow,  and  from  the  Pawtuxet  to  its  head  is  generally  called 
Prondence  River. 
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TheGaapee.  Conduct  of  her  Commander.  Sketch  of  G«apee  Point  OoTemor  Wanton 

above  Gaspee  Point.  The  tide  was  ebbing  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Point,  and  anchoring  our  vessel,  we  sought  to 
reach  the  shore  in  its  little  skifT — a  feat  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  I  waited 
nearly  an  hour  for  the  ebbing  tide  to  leave  the  Poiht  bare, 
before  making  my  sketch. 

The  historical  incident  alluded  to  was  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspee,  a  British  armed  schooner,  in  1772.  She  first  ap- 
peared in  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay  in  March,  having 
been  dispatched  thither  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  at 
Boston  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  trade  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  long. time  at  Newport  and  Providence.     Her  appearance  .  . 

disquieted  the  people,  and  her  interference  with  the  free  nav-  g^^  ^  ^.^^^ 

igation  of  the  bay  irritated  them.     Deputy-governor  Ses- 
sions, residing  at  Providence,  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  to  Governor  Wanton*  at 
Newport,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  commander  of  the  Gaspee,  Lieutenant  Budding- 
ton,  had  no  legal  warrant  for  his  proceedings.     Governor  Wanton  immediately  dispatched 


Gaspks  Powrr.' 


a  written  message,  by  the  high  sherifi*,  to  Duddington,  in  which  he  required  that  officer  to 
produce  his  commission  without  delay.  This  the  lieutenant  refused  to  do,  and  Wanton 
made  a  second  demand  for  his  orders.  Duddington,  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that  a 
colonial  governor  should  claim  the  right  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  movement  of  his  maj- 
esty's officers,  did  not  reply,  but  sent  Wanton's  letters  to  Admiral  Montague  at  Boston. 


*  Joseph  Wanton  was  a  native  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1751.  In  1769 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  which  office  he  held  by  re-election  until  1775,  when  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  people,  and  his  neglect  to  take  the  oath  of  office  at  the  proper  time,  made  the  As- 
sembly declare  his  place  vacant.  His  deputy,  Nicholas  Cooke,  performed  the  duties  of  governor.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  his  attachment  to  American  liberty  was  doubtless  shaken  by  his  appointment,  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the  Gaspee.  But  in  that  he  acted  as  a  conscientious 
man,  and  there  was  evidently  a  desire  on  his  part  that  the  incendiaries  of  that  vessel  should  not  be  known, 
although  he  labored  with  apparent  zeal  to  discover  them.  He  was  regarded  as  a  Loyalist  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.     He  died  at  Newport  in  1782. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  bank  of  the  cove  just  below  the  Point,  looking  northeast,  showing  its  appearance 

at  low  water  when  the  clam-fishers  are  upon  it.     The  buoy  is  seen  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point  on 

4  the  right.    The  bank  is  about  fifteen  feet  high.    In  front  of  Pawtuxet,  about  a  mile  above,  are  the  remains 

of  breast- works,  thrown  up  during  the  war  of  1812.     There  are  also  breast- works  at  Field^s  Point,  two 

miles  below  Providence,  where  is  a  flag-stafif.     There  is  the  quarantine  ground. 
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Moobigoe'i  tonlent  Letter.     Wanton's  Rejoinder.    Captain  Lindtey's  Packet  chased  by  the  Gaapce.    Grounding  of  the  Oaspee. 

That  fanctionary,  forgetting  that  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  elected  to  office  hy  the 
Toice  of  a  free  people — ^Ihat  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  of  free  Englishmen,  and 
not  a  creature  of  the  crown — ^wrote  an  insulting  and  blustering  letter  to  Governor  Aprii  e, 
Wanton  in  defense  of  Duddington,  and  in  reprehension  of  his  opponents.  In  it  he  ^^^ 
used  these  insulting  words :  "  I  shall  report  your  two  insolent  letters  to  my  officer  [Dud- 
dington]  to  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  and  leave  them  to  determine  what  right  ydu 
have  to  demand  a  sight  of  all  orders  I  shall  give  to  all  officers  of  my  squadron  ;  and  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  send  your  Bherifi*on  board  the  king's  ship  again  on  such  ridiculous  er- 
rands." To  this  letter  Governor  Wanton  wrote  a  spirited  reply.  "I  am  greatly  m^s, 
obliged,"  he  said,  "  for  the  promise  of  transmitting  my  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  ^"^ 
state.  I  am,  however,  a  little  shocked  at  your  impolite  expression  made  use  of  upon  that 
occasion.  In  return  for  this  good  office,  I  shall  also  transmit  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leave  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  determine  on  which  side  the  charge  of  in- 
solence lies.  As  to  your  advice  not  to  send  a  sheriff  on  board  any  of  your  squadron,  please 
to  know,  that  I  will  send  the  sheriff  of  this  colony  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
body  of  it,  as  I  shall  think  fit."  On  the  20th  of  May,  Governor  Wanton,  pursuant  to  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  transmitted  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  ; 
but,  before  any  reply  could  be  received,  the  Gaspee  became  a  wreck,  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1772,  Captain  Lindsey  left  Newport  for  Providence,  in  his  packet,* 
at  about  noon,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  South.'  The  Gaspee,  whose  commander  did  not 
discriminate  between  the  well-kno^m  packets  and  the  strange  vessels  that  came  into  the 
harbor,  had  often  fired  upon  the  former,  to  compel  their  masters  to  take  down  their  colors  in 
its  presence-— a  haughty  marine  Gesler,  requiring  obeisance  to  its  imperial  cap.  As  Cap- 
tain Lindsey,  on  this  occasion,  kept  his  colors  flying,  the  Gaspee  gave  chase,  and  contin- 
ued it  as  far  as  Namquit  (now  Gaspee)  Point.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  but  the  bar  was  cov- 
ered. As  soon  as  Lindsey  doubled  the  Point,  he  stood  to  the  westward.  Duddington,  com- 
mander of  the  Gaspee,  eager  to  overtake  the  pursued,  and  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
merged Point  from  the  shore,  kept  on  a  straight  course,  and  in  a 'few  minutes  struck  the  sand. 
The  fast  ebbing  tide  soon  lefl  his  vessel  hopelessly  grounded.  Captain  Lindsey  arrived  at 
Providence  at  sunset,  and  at  once  communicated  the  fact  of  the  grounding  of  the  Gaspee  to 
Mr.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city.  Knowing  that  the  schooner 
eould  not  be  got  ofi*  until  flood-tide,  afler  midnight,  Brown  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
10  pot  an  end  to  the  vexations  caused  by  her  presence.  He  ordered  the  preparation  of  eight 
of  the  largest  long-boats  in  the  harbor,  to  be  placed  under  the  general  command  of  Captain 
Whipple,  one  of  his  most  trusty  ship-masters  ;  each  boat  to  have  ^yc  oars,  the  row-locks  to 
be  muffled ,  and  the  whole  put  in  readiness  by  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  at  Fenner*s 
Wharf^  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Welcome  Arnold.  At  dusk,  a  man  named  Daniel 
Pearce  passed  along  the  Main  Street,  beating  a  drum,  and  informing  the  inhabitants  that 
the  Gaapee  lay  aground  on  Namquit  Point ;  that  she  could  not  get  ofi*  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  inviting  those  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  her  destruction  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  James  Sabine,  afterward  the  residence  of  Welcome  Arnold.  The  boats  lef^ 
Providence  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  filled  with  sixty-four  well-armed  men,  a  sea  cap- 
tain in  each  boat  acting  as  steersman.  They  took  with  them  a  quantity  of  round  paving- 
stones.  Between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  Gaspee,  when  a  sen-  j„ge  g^ 
tinel  on  board  hailed  them.  No  answer  being  returned,  Duddington  appeared  in  ^^^ 
his  shirt  on  the  starboard  gunwale,  and  waving  the  boats  ofl*,  fired  a  pistol  at  them.     This 

^  This  ptieket  was  called  the  Hannah,  and  sailed  between  New  York  and  Providence,  touching  at 
Newport. 

*  Cooper,  in  his  Naval  Hittory^  i-t  ^1*  says  that  the  Hannah  was  "  favored  by  a  fresh  southerly  breeze." 
The  details  here  given  are  taken  chiefly  from  a  statement  by  the  late  Colonel  Ephrairo  Bowen,  of  Provi-  • 
^eaee^  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  attacked  the  Gaspee.     Colonel  Bowen  says  the  wind  was  from  the 
Xortfa.   The  oiromBstanoes  of  the  chase,  however,  show  that  it  must  have  been  fiom  the  South. 
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Ezpeditioo  againit  the  Otspee. 


Her  Dettroetloii. 


Efibiti  to  ditcoTer  the  Inoendiariet. 


The 


discharge  was  retarned  by  a  musket  from  one  of  th^  boats.'  Duddington  was  wounded  in 
the  groin,  and  carried  below.  The  boats  now  came  alongside  the  schooner,  and  the  men 
boarded  her  without  much  opposition,  the  crew  retreating  below  when  their  wounded  com- 
mander was  carried  down.  A  medical  student  among  the  Americans  dressed  Duddington's 
wound,'  and  he  was  carried  on  shore  at  Pawtuxet.  The  schooner's  company  were  ordered 
to  collect  their  clothing  and  leave  the  vessel,  which  they  did  ;  and  all  the  efiects  of  Lieu- 
tenant Duddington  being  carefully  placed  in  one  of  the  American  boats  to  be  delivered  to 
the  owner,  the  Gaspee  was  set  on  fire  and  at  dawn  blew  up." 

On  being  informed  of  this  event,  Governor  Wanton  issued  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing diligent  search  for  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  offering  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  dollars  **  for  the  discov- 


ery of  the  perpetrators  of  said  villainy,  to  be 
paid  immediately  upon  the  conviction  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them."  Admiral  Montague 
also  made  endeavors  to  discover  the  incend- 
iaries. Afterward  the  home  government  of- 
fered a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
leader,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  'dollars 
to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  other 
parties,  with  the  promise  of  a  pardon  should 
the  informer  be  an  accomplice.  A  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  under  the  great  seal  of  En- 
gland, was  established,  which  sat  from  the 
4th  until  the  22d  of  January,  1773.*  It  then 
adjourned  until  the  26th  of  May,  when  it  as- 
sembled and  sat  until  the  23d  of  June.  But 
not  a  solitary  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  per- 
petrators could  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
so  many  of  them  were  knowA  to  the  peo{^e." 
The  price  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  any  ac- 
complice would  have  been  exile  from  home 
and  country ;  and  the  proffered  reward  was 
not  adequate  to  such  a  sacrifice,  even  though 
weak  moral  principles  or  strong  acquisitive- 
ness had  been  tempted  into  compliance.  The 
commissioners  closed  their  labors  on  the  23d 
of  June,  and  further  inquury  was  not  attempted.' 


8l01f  ATUUC8  or  THK  COMMXSSXONUtS. 


'  Thomas  Buoklin,  a  yoang  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  fired  the  musket.  He  afterward  assisted 
in  dressing  the  wound  which  his  bullet  inflicted. 

'  This  was  Dr.  John  Mawney.  His  kindness  and  attention  to  Duddington  excited  the  gratitude  of  that 
officer,  who  offered  young  Mawney  a  gold  stock-bnokle ;  that  being  refused,  a  silver  one  was  offered  and 
accepted. 

'  The  principal  actors  in  this  affair  were  John  Brown,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  John  B.  Hopkins, 
Benjamin  Dunn,  Dr.  John  Mawney,  Benjamin  Page,  Joseph  Bncklin,  Turpin  SnAith,  Ephraim  Bowen,  and 
Captain  Joseph  Tillmgfaast.     The  names  were,  of  course,  all  kept  secret  at  the  time. 

*  The  commission  consisted  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Daniel  Horsmanden,  chief 
justice  of  New  York;  Frederic  Smyth,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey;  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  the  Vice-admiralty  Court. 

^  The  drum  was  publicly  heaten ;  the  sixty-four  boldly  embarked  on  the  expedition  without  disguise ; 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  John  Howland  (still  living),  that  on  the  morning  after  the  affair,  a  young  man, 
named  Justin  Jacobs,  paraded  on  the  "  Great  Bridge,"  a  place  of  much  resort,  with  Lieutenant  Dnddiag- 
ton^s  gold-laoed  beaver  on  his  head,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to  a  circle  around  hbn. 

^  See  Documentary  History  of  the  Deetructum  of  the  Gtupee,  by  the  Honorable  William  R.  Staples ;  Prov- 
idence, 1845.  In  a  song  written  at  the  time,  and  composed  of  fifty-eight  lines  of  doggerel  verse,  is  inge- 
niously given  the  history  of  the  afiair.     It  closes  with  the  fdlowing  allusion  to  the  rewiards  offered : 
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BttumtoProHdenee.  VlsHtoMr.JohnHowland.  Hit  military  Career  in  the  Berolatkni. 

After  fimfibing  my  sketch  of  Namquit,  or  Gaspee  Point  (page  60),  we  embarked  for  Prov- 
idence, tlie  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  northwest.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
managed  oar  Yessel ;  and  before  we  reached  the  harbor  we  were  drenched  with  the  spray 
Uiat  dashed  over  the  gunwale  from  the  windward.  In  company  with  Mr.  Weeden  I  visited 
tbe&e  library  of  the  Athenium  Association,*  and  afterward  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  in- 
terview, at  his  residence,  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Howland,  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. So  clear  and  vigorous  was  his  well-cultivated  mind,  that  I  regretted  the  brevity  of 
my  visit,  made  necessary  by  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  steam-packet, 
in  which  I  was  to  proceed  to  Newport.  Mr.  Howland  passed  his  ninety-first  birth-day  a 
few  days  before  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  soldier  early  in  the  war  for  independence,  having 
been  drafted  as  a  minute  man  in  the  winter  of  1 775,  to  go  to  Newport.  He  was  aflerward 
attached  to  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  under  Colonel  Lippincott,  and  joined  the  Continental 
army  under  Washington  at  Ringsbridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 
He  was  in  the  retreat  to  White  Plains  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
skirmish  at  Chatterton's  Hill.  He  related  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  during 
that  retreat.  While  the  Americans  halted  upon  Chatterton*s  Hill,  the  British,  in  close  pur- 
suit, rested,  for  a  short  time,  upon  another  eminence  close  by.  An  Irishman,  one  of  Colonel 
Lippinoott's  servants,  who  was  called  **  Daddy  Hall,**  seemed  quite  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  He  had  charge  of  the  colonel's  horse,  and  frequently  exclaimed, 
•'  What  are  we  doing  here  ?  Why  do  we  stop  here  ?  Why  don't  we  go  on  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  colonel  knows  that  the  red-coated  rascals  are  so  near."  Paymaster  Dexter,'  seeing 
the  perturbation  of  the  poor  fellow,  said,  *'  Daddy  Hall,  you're  afraid !  you're  a  trembling 
coward  !"  The  Milesian's  ire  was  aroused  at  these  words,  and  looking  the  paynuister  in  the 
face  with  a  scornful  curl  of  his  lips,  he  said,  *<  Be  jabers !  no,  Maisther  Dexther,  I'm  not 
afeerd  more  nor  yez  be  ;  but  faith  !  ye'U  find  yourself  that  one  good  pair  of  heels  is  worth 
two  of  hands  afore  night ;  if  ye  don't,  call  Daddy  Hall  a  spalpeen."  And  so  he  did  ;  for  / 
before  sunset  the  Americans  were  flying  before  their  pursuers,  more  grateful  to  heels  than 
hands  for  safety. 

Mr.  Howland  accompanied  Washington  in  his  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  the 
division  of  Cadwallader,  at  Bristol,  which  was  to  go  over  the  Delaware  on  the  night  when 
Washington  crossed  that  river,  and  surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.     The     December  29^ 
ice  prevented  ;  but  they  crossed  the  next  day,  and  were  stationed  at  Crosswicks         ^^^ 
for  a  day  or  two.     Mr.  Howland  was  among  those  at  Trenton  who  were  driven  across  the 
Aflsanpink  by  the  British  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Princeton.     The  bridge  across  the  Assanpink  was  much  crowded,  and  Mr. 
Howland  remembers  having  his  arm  scratched  by  one  of  Washington's  spurs  as  he  passed 

**  Now,  for  to  find  tfaeee  people  out, 
King  George  has  offered  werj  ftout, 
One  ttiooMOid  ponndi  to  find  out  one 
That  woonded  WUUam  Duddington. 
One  thooaand  more  he  says  hell  spare. 
For  thoae  who  say  the  sheriff*s  were. 
One  thonsand  men  tiiero  doth  remain 

For  to  find  out  the  leader's  name ;  ^ 

Likewise  fire  hundred  pounds  per  man 
For  any  one  of  all  ttie  clan. 
But  let  him  try  bis  utmost  skill, 
I'm  apt  to  think  he  nerer  wiU 
Find  out  any  of  those  hearts  of  gold. 
Though  he  should  oiSer  fifty-fold." 

*  Mr.  Weeden  was  formerly  librarian  of  the  institution.  It  is  situated  in  a  handsome  building  on  the  east 
wfe  of  Benefit  Street,  and  oontains  about  five  thousand  volumes,  among  which  is  a  copy  of  the  great  work 
on  Egypt,  arranged  under  the  superintendence  of  Denon,  and  published  by  Napoleon  at  the  expense  of  the^ 
gorerament  of  France.  This  oopy  belorged  to  Prince  Polignac,  the  minister  of  Charles  X.  Many  of  th» 
plates  were  colored  by  his  direction.     It  is  a  beautiful  copy,  bound  in  morocco. 

*  I  was  informed,  after  leaving  ProviJence,  that  Mr.  Dexter  was  yet  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Kma,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
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by  the  commander  in  the  crowd,  who  sat  upon  his  white  horse  at  the  sooth  end  of  the 
bridge.  He  performed  the  dreary  night  march  through  the  snow  toward  Princeton,  and  wai 
in  the  battle  there  on  the  following  morning.  His  term  of  service  expired  while  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  at  Morristown,  whither  it  went  from  Princeton.  From  Morristown,  himself 
and  companions  made  their  way  on  foot,  through  deep  snows,  back  to  Providence,  crossing 
the  Hudson  River  at  King's  Ferry  (Stony  Point),  and  the  Connecticut  at  Hartford.  Gladly 
would  I  have  listened  until  sunset  to  the  narrative  of  his  great  experience,  but  the  first  bell 
of  the  packet  summoned  me  away. 

I  left  Providence  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Perry,  and  arrived  at  Newport,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, at  about  five,  edified  on  the  way  by  the  conversation  of  the  venerable  William  Cran- 
ston, of  Attlebury,  Massachusetts,  then  eighty.one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  resident  of  New- 
port  during  the  Revolution.  The  bald  appearance  of  Rhode  Island,  relieved  only  by  or- 
chards, which  showed  like  dark  tufts  of  verdure  in  the  distance,  with  a  few  wind-mills  and 
scattered  farm-houses,  formed  a  singular  and  unfavorable  feature  in  the  view  as  we  approach- 
ed Newport ;  while  upon  small  islands  and  the  main  land  appeared  the  ruins  of  forts  and 
batteries,  indicating  the  military  importance  of  the  waters  we  were  navigating.     This  was 

"  Rhode  Island,  the  land  where  the  exile  sought  rest ; 

The  Eden  where  wandered  the  Pilgrim  oppress'd. 
'  Thy  name  be  immortal !  here  man  was  made  free, 

The  oppressed  of  all  nations  found  refuge  in  thee. 

"  There  Freedom's  broad  pinions  our  fathers  unfurl'd, 
An  ensign  to  nations  and  hope  to  the  world ; 
Here  both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  ever  enjoy'd 
The  freedom  of  conscience  in  worshiping  God." 

Arthur  A.  Ross. 

The  fair  promises  of  a  pleasant  morrow,  sweetly  expressed  by  a  bright  moonlight  evening, 
OcuAicr2!if  ^®^®  ^^^  realized,  for  at  dawn  heavy  rain-drops  were  pattering  upon  my  window, 
1848.  and  the  wind  was  piping  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  sudden  «'  sou'easter.**  I  had  in- 
tended to  start  early  for  the  neighborhood  of  Quaker  Hill,  toward  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
the  scene  of  conflict  in  1778  ;  but  the  storm  frustrated  my  plans,  and  I  passed  the  day  in 
visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  object  of  greatest  at- 
traction to  the  visitor  at  Newport  is  the  Old  Tower,  or  wind-mill,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
It  stands  within  a  vacant  lot  owned  by  Governor  Gibbs,  directly  in  front  of  his  fine  old 
mansion,  which  was  erected  in  1  720,  and  was  then  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  colony. 
It  is  a  brick  building,  covered  with  red  cedar.  The  main  object  in  the  picture  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  tower  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  On  the  right  of  it  is  seen 
the  residence  of  Governor  Gibbs,*  surrounded  by  shade-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  in  abund- 
ance. I  passed  the  stormy  morning  under  its  roof;  and  to  the  proprietor  I  am  indebted  for 
much  kindness  during  my  visit  at  Newport,  and  for  valuable  suggestions  respecting  the  sin- 
gular relic  of  the  past  that  stands  upon  his  grounds,  mute  and  mysterious  as  a  mummy. 
On  the  subject  of  its  erection  history  and  tradition  are  silent,  and  the  object  of  its  construc- 
tion is  alike  'unkitfown  and  conjectural.  It  is  a  huge  cylinder,  composed  of  unhewn  stones 
—common  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  pudding-stone — cemented  with  coarse  mortar,  made 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  structure  stands,  and  shell  lime.  It  rests  upon  eight  round  col- 
umns, a  littile  JBore  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches.  The  wall  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  edifice,  at  the  present 
time,  is  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  external  diameter  is  twenty-three  feet.  Governor  Gibbs 
informed  me  that,  on  excavating  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars,  he  found  the  soil  about 
four  feet  deep,  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  column, 
.  which  rested  upon  this  rock,  was  composed  of  rough-hewn  spheres  of  stone,  the  lower  ones 
about  four  feet  in  circumference.     On  the  interior,  a  httle  above  the  arches,  are  small  square 

'  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1819 
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nicbes,  in  depth  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  designed,  apparently,  to  receive  floor- 
timbers.    In  several  places  within,  as  well  as  upon  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  the  columns-, 


Old  TowKii  at  Newport. 

are  patches  of  stucco,  which,  like  the  mortar,  is  made  of  coarse  sand  and  shell  lime,  and  as 
bard  as  the  stones  it  covers.  Governor  Gibbs  remembers  the  appearance  of  the  tower  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  partially  covered  with  the  same  hard  stucco  upon  its  ex- 
terior surface.  Doubtless  it  was  originally  covered  within  and  without  with  plaster,  and 
the  now  rough  columns,  with  mere  indications  of  capitals  and  bases  of  the  Doric  form,  were 
handsomely  wrought,  the  whole  structure  exhibiting  taste  and  beauty.  During  the  posses- 
sion of  Rhode  Island  by  the  British,  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  was  more  perfect  than 
now,  having  a  roof,  and  the  walls  were  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  at  present.*  The 
British  used  it  for  an  ammunition  magazine,  and  when  they  evacuated  the  island,  they  at- 
tempted to  demolish  the  old  *'  milF'  by  igniting  a  keg  of  powder  within  it !  But  the  strong 
walls  resisted  the  Vandals,  and  the  only  damage  the  edifice  sustained  was  the  loss  of  its  roof 
and  two  or  three  feet  of  its  upper  masonry.  Such  is  the  Old  Tower  at  Newport  at  the 
present  time.     Its  early  history  is  yet  unwritten,  and  may  forever  remain  so.* 

*  Governor  Gibhs  showed  me  a  Continental  bill  of  the  denomination  of  five  dollars  (not  signed),  which  his 
sn  foand  in  a  crevice  in  the  tower. 

'  There  has  been  mnch  patient  investigation,  with  a  great  deal  of  speculation,  concerning  this  ancient  ed- 
ifice, but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  obtained.  Of  its  existence  prior  to  the  English  emigration 
10  America  there  is  now  bat  little  doubt ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Indians,  of  whom  Mr.  Coddington  and 
otker  early  settlers  upon  Aquitneck  (now  Rhode  Island)  solicited  information  concerning  the  structure,  had 
00  tradition  respecting  its  origin.  Because  it  was  called  a  ^^mill''  in  some  old  documents,  some  have  ar- 
^oed,  or,  rather,  have  flippantly  asserted,  that  it  was  built  by  the  early  English  settlers  for  a  wind-mill. 
ThiB  Mr.  Cooper  disposes  of  the  matter  in  his  preface  to  Red  Rover.  A  little  patient  inquiry  would  have 
given  him  a  difierent  conclusion ;  aind  if  the  structure  is  really  ante-colonial,  and  perhaps  ante-Columbian, 
its  history  sorely  is  worthy  of  investigation.  That  it  was  converted  into  and  used  for  a  wind-mill  by  some 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Newport,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  was  easily  convertible  to  such  use,  although  not  by 
siavorable  arrangement.  The  English  settlement  upon  the  island  was  commenced  in  1636,  at  the  north 
end,  sod  in  1639  the  first  house  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Newport,  by  Nicholas  Easton.  Mention  is  made 
IB  the  colonial  records  of  the  erection  of  a  wind-mill  by  Peter  Easton,  in  1 663,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
(banding  of  Newport ;  and  this  was  evidcptly  the  first  mill  erected  there,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  consid- 
ered of  sufficient  importance  to  the  colony  to  induce  the  General  Court  to  reward  Mr.  Easton  for  his  en- 
terprise, by  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  fine  land,  a  mile  ip  length,  lying  along  what  is  still  known  as  Eoiton'i 
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The  rain  ceased  at  ten  o'clock,  and  a  westerly  wind  dispersed  the  clouds,  but  made  the  day 
unpleasant  by  its  blustering  breath.     I  sketched  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Spring  and  Peck- 

Beach.  That  mill  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  stood  upon  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  North  Burying- 
ground,  in  the  upper  suburbs  of  Newport.  The  land  on  which  the  Old  Tower  stands  once  belonged  to 
Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  •and  in  his  will,  bearing  the  da;te  of  1678,  forty  years  after  the  settlement,  he 
mentions  the  ^^  stone  mill,''  the  tower  having  evidently  been  used  for  that  purpose.  Its  form,  its  great  so- 
lidity, and  its  construction  upon  columns,  forbid  the  idea  that  it  was  originally  erected  for  a  mill ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  a  common  wind-mill,  made  of  timber,  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  as  we  hav3  seen,  the 
construction  of  such  an  edifice,  so  superior  to  any  dwelling  or  church  in  the  colony,  would  have  received 
special  attention  from  the  magistrates,  and  the  historians  of  the  day.  And  wherefore,  for  such  a  purpose, 
were  the  foundation-stones  wTought  into  spheres,  and  the  whole  structure  stuccoed  within  and  without  ? 

When,  in  1837,  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  published  the  result  of  their 
ten  years'  investigations  concerning  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  century,  in  a 
volume  entitled  ^'  Antiquitates  Americana,"  the  old  ^^  mill"  at  Newport,  the  rock  inscription  at  Dighton,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  discovery  of  skeletons,  evidently  of  a  race  different  from  the  Indians,*  elicited  the 
earnest  attention  of  inquirers,  as  subjects  in  some  way  connected  with  those  early  discoveries.  Dr.  Webb 
(whom  I  have  mentioned  as  extending  io  me  his  friendly  services  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts),  who  was  then  a  resident  of  Providence,  and  secretary  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Soci- 
ety, opened  a  correspondence  with  Charles  C.  Rafn,  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen. 
Br.  Webb  employed  Mr.  Catherwood  to  make  drawings  of  the  "  mill,"  and  these,  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  structure,  he  transmitted  to  Professor  Rafn.  Here  was  opened  for  the  society  a  new  field  of  inquiry, 
the  products  of  which  were  published,  with  engravings  from  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings.  According  to 
Professor  Rafn,  the  architecture  of  this  building  is  in  the  ante-Gothic  style,  which  was  common  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Europe  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  ^^  The  circular  form,  the  low  columns,  their 
thickness  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  entire  want  of  ornament,"  he  says.  ^'  all 
point  out  this  epoch."  He  imagines  that  it  was  used  for  a  baptistry^  and  accounts  for  the  absence  of  build- 
ings of  a  similar  character  by  the  abundance  of  wood  in  America.  The  brevity  of  the  sojourn  of  the  North- 
men here  was  doubtless  another,  and  perhaps  principal  reason,  why  similar  structures  were  not  erected. 
The  fact  that  the  navigators  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland  visited  and  explored  the  American  coast  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  and  probably  more  southerly,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centunes  (five 
hundred  years  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus),  appears  to  be  tdo  well  attested  to  need  further  notice  here. 
For  the  proofs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  interesting  work  alluded  to,  '^  Antiquitates  Americana." 
.    The  inscription  upon  the  rook  at  Dighton  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  to  many  theories.    The 

rock  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  Taunton  River,  between 
high  and  low  water  marks,  so  that  it  is  covered  and 
exposed  at  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated mass  of  flne-grained  granite,  or  grunstein,  ly- 
ing northwest  and  southeast  on  the  sands  of  the  river. 
Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  height  four  and  a  half 
feet.  It  has  a  regular  surface  and  nearly  smooth, 
whereon  the  inscription  is  carved.  The  inscription 
presents  four  parts  or  divisions,  and  evidently  refers  to 
a  combat.  On  the  left  is  a  figure  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  may  represent  an  Indian.  Next  to  it 
iKscBXPTioN  ON  DiGHTON  RocK.  IS  an  inscriptiou  composed  of  Runic  or  PhtBnician  char- 

acters, doubtless  a  history  of  the  event  there  partially 
pictured.  Further  to  the  right  is  a  vessel,  and  on  the  extreme  right  are  two  figures,  diflering  from  the  one 
on  the  left,  without  bows  and  arrows,  and  evidently  connected  with  the  vessel.  These  and  the  vessel  doubt- 
less indicate  them  as  voyagers  from  a  distant  land.f  Between  the  figures  and  the  boat  are  Runic  or  PhoB- 
nician  characters.  The  question  arises,  By  whom  was  the  inscription  made  ?  The  Phcenician  characters 
seem  to  be  proof  that  those  ancient  navigators  visited  the  American  coast  and  made  this  record  of  combat 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  V.  Smith,  of  Boiton,  baa  written  an  account  of  a  remarkable  atone  cemetery,  discovered  about  fiflj  yeara  ago  on 
Rainslbrd  Idand,  in  Boaton  Bay,  which  contained  a  akeleton  and  aword-hilt  of  iron.  Dr.  Webb  haa  alao  published  an  intereating 
•ccountof  a  skeleton  diacovered  at  Fall  River,  in  Maaeachuaetta,  on  or  near  wUch  were  found  a  bronze  breaat-plate,  bronze  tnbe« 
belonging  to  a  belt,  4m;.,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  of  Indian,  or  of  comparatiTely  modem  European  manufacture.  Dra.  Smith 
and  Webb  both  concluded  that  these  skeletons  were  those  of  Scandinavian  voyagers. 

t  Kendall,  in  hia  TraveU,  publlahed  in  1809,  deaeribea  this  rock  and  the  inscription,  and  gives  the  following  Indian  tradition : 
**8ome  ages  past,  a  number  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river  in  a  bird  [sailing  veasel].  when  the  white  men  took  Indiana  into 
ttuD  bird  as  hoatagea.  They  took  freah  water  for  their  conaumption  at  a  neighboring  apring,  and  while  procuring  it,  the  Indiana 
fdl  upon  and  murdered  some  of  them.  During  the  affray,  tkunder  and  lightning  iuutdfrom  the  bird,  and  frightened  Uie  Indiana 
away.  Their  hoatagea,  however,  eacaped."  The  tkunder  and  li^ktnin^  spoken  of  evidently  refers  to  fire-arms,  and,  if  Qie  tra- 
dition is  true,  the  occurrence  must  have  taken  place  as  late  as  the  Utter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  gunpowder,  for  war< 
Bke  purposes,  was  not  used  in  Europe  previous  to  1350.  In  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  (which  was  fought  in  1343) 
npon  a  manuacript  Frolaaart,  there  are  no  pictures  of  flre-arma,  and  probably  they  were  not  in  common  use  at  that  tfane ;  yet 
there  la  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  Amberg,  in  Germany,  on  which  is  inacribed  the  year  1308.  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  In  1892;  was 
acquainted  with  gonpowder,  and  tiie  Chinese  and  otiier  Eaatem  nationa  were  familiar  wiUi  it  long  before  that  time. 
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ham  Streets,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Sayre,  which  was  occupied  as  his  city 
head-quarters  by  the  petty  tyrant.  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  while  he  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  on  Rhode  Island. 
His  acts  will  be  noted  presently.    About 
Boon  I  strolled  up  to  the  cemetery  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where  lie 
the  remains  of  a  great  multitude  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Newport.     Work- 
men were  employed  in  regulating  it,  by 
placing  the  old 
grave  -  stones 
upright,     and 
painting  them 
so  as  to  bring 
out  their  half- 
effaced  inscriptions,  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds  in  various  ways.' 
There,  beneath  a  broad  slab  of  slate,  repose  the  bodies  of  John  and 
\  William  Cranston,  father  and  son,  who  were  governors  of  Rhode 

[  Island — ^the  former  in  1 679,  the  latter  from  1 698  to  1 726.     Near 

I  by  is  the  tomb  of  William  Jefferay,  who,  tradition  says,  was  one  of 

the  judges  of  Charles  I.  It  is  covered  by  a  large  slab  of  gray- 
wacke,  ornamented,  or,  rather,  disfigured,  at  the  head,  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  below  which  is  a  poetic  epitaph. 
He  died  January  2d,  1675.  On  the  top  of  the  slope  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  cemetery  Hes,  is  a  granite  obelisk,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Commodore  Perry,  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  at  a  cost 
of  three  thousand  dollars.  It  is  formed  of  a  single  stone,  twenty- 
PBnr'8  Moiffuiimrr.         three  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  square  pedestal  ten  feet  high. 


PsBSCOTT'S  HSAD-qUABTRtS. 
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with  the  Indians ;  and  hence  some  reject  the  opinion  of  others  that  the  rook  was  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  a 
Scandinavian.  When  we  remember  that  the  PhoBnioians  were  for  many  ages  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  traffic  of  the  Baltic,  around  which  clustered  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  that  Runic,  or  ancient  Ger* 
man  inscriptions,  in  FhcBnician  characters,  have  been  discovered  in  abundance  in  all  the  countries  formerly 
occupied  by  these  nations,  the  inference  is  plainly  correct,  that  the  Scandmavians  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians.*  In  the  Journal  dei  Debati  of  Paris,  a  letter  was  published,  dated  Copenhagen, 
February  5, 1850,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  Dr.  Pierre  Andr6  Munch,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Christina,  then  in  Copenhagen,  had  just  presented  to  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  an  extremely  ca- 
nons.manuscript,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  which  he  discovered  and  obtained  during  his  voyage, 
in  1849,  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  This  manuscript,  which  the  professor  refers  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
eoDtains  several  episodes,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  history  of  Norway,  presenting  some  important  facts, 
keretolbre  entirely  unknown,  which  illustrate  the  obscure  ages  that  in  Norway  preceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Dr.  Monch  also  presented  to  the  society  several  fao-similes  of  Runio  inscriptions,  which  he 
£scovered  in  the  Orkney  Isles  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  these  discoveries  may  cast  some 
fif^iit  npon  the  obscure  subject  under  consideration.  In  the  record  of  the  voyages  to  America  of  the  North- 
Ben,  a  severe  combat  with  the  natives  {skrellings)  is  mentioned,  and  various  oiroumstanees  show  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  inscription  the  battle  occurred.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  those  Soandinavians,  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  Pbcenician  alphabet,  made  a  record  of  the  battle  upon  the  rock,  by  a  mingling  of  alpha- 
betical characters  and  pictorial  hieroglyphics  ?  And  may  not  the  same  people  have  reared  the  Old  Tower 
at  Newport,  in  the  vicinity,  for  a  baptistry,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  church,  and  making  a  permanent  set- 
tlement there  ?  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  those  Northern  nations  were  nominal  Christians. 
The  records  of  their  voyages  were  compiled  by  Bishop  Thorlaok,  of  Iceland,  a  grandson  of  Snorre,t  son  of 
Gadrida,  who  was  bom  in  Winoland,  or  Massachusetts,  in  1008.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
worthy  of  further  and  more  minute  inquiries  than  have  yet  been  made. 

•  Od  Ada  pobit  consult  SehlegeVt  fourth  lecture  oo  Tka  HUtory  o/LUaratun. 

t  The  Isle  Bertel  Tbcurwaliden,  the  grsatest  sculptor  of  our  time,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Snorre. 
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Tonomy  Hill.  Hubbard's  HooBe  and  Mill.  Inscription  on  Perry's  Monument 

having  white  marble  tablets.     It  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance.* 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  of  Newport  rises  a  bold,  rocky  eminence,  called  ♦♦  'To- 
nomy Hill"  (the  first  word  being  an  abbreviation  of  Miantonoraoh),  celebrated  as  the  seat 


Top  or  Tonomy  Hill.* 

of  the  Narraganset  sachem  of  that  name,  and  the  commanding  site  of  a  small  fort  or  re- 
doubt during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Thitherward  I  made  my  way  from  the  old  cem- 
etery, passing  several  wind-mills  that  were  working 
merrily  in  the  stiff  breeze  which  swept  over  the  island 
from  the  west.  The  absence  •f  streams  of  sufficient 
strength  to  turn  water-wheels  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
tention of  these  ancient  mills,  which  give  Rhode  Island 
an  Old  England  appearance.  One  of  them,  standing 
near  the  junction  of  the  main  road  and  the  lane  lead- 
ing up  to  "  'Tonomy  Hill,"  is  a  patriarch  among  the 
others,  for  its  sails  revolved  when  the  Gaspee  lorded 
over  the  waters  of  the  Narraganset.  It  is  invested 
with  associations  of  considerable  interest.  The  mill 
and  the  old  house  near  by  were  owned  by  a  man 
named  Hubbard.     When  the  British  took  possession  Hubbard's  Housb  and  Mill.) 

^  The  inscriptions  upon  the  monument  are  as  follows  : 

East  side. — "  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.     At  the  age  of  27  years  he  achieved  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie, 
September  10,  1813." 

North  side. — "  Born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  August  23d,  1785.    Died  at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  August 
23d,  1819,  aged  34  years." 

West  side. — "  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  his  native  land  in  a  ship  of  war,  according  to  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  and  were  here  interred,  December  4,  1826." 

South  side. — *'  Erected  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 
'  '  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  looking  south.  The  wall  appearance  is  a  steep  precipice 
of  huge  masses  of  pudding-stone,  composed  of  pebbles  and  larger  smooth  stones,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  man's  bead.  It  is  a  very  singular  geological  formation.  In  some  places  the  face  is  sn^ooth,  the  stones 
and  pebbles  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  a  knife  while  in  a  pasty  or  semi-fluid  state.  On  the  top 
of  this  mound  are  traces  of  the  breast-works  that  were  thrown  up,  not  high,  for  the  rocks  formed  a  natural 
rampart,  on  all  sides  but  one,  against  an  enemy.  Here  MiantonOmoh  had  his  fort,  and  here  his  councils 
were  held  when  he  planned  his  expeditions  against  the  Mohegans.  The  observatory  is  a  strong  frame,  cov- 
ered with  lattice-work.     On  the  right  is  seen  the  city  of  Newport  in  the  distance. 

'  The  house  and  the  mill  are  covered  with  shingles  instead  of  clap-boards.    This  view  is  from  the  lane, 
looking  east.     The  ocean  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  left. 
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of  Rhode  I&land,  Prescott  turned  many  of  the  familieB  of  the  Whigs  (and  there  were  but  few 
others)  out  of  their  houses,  to  take  shelter  in  barns  and  other  coverts,  while  his  soldiers  oc- 
eupied  their  comfortable  dwellings.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his  family  were  thus  driven  from 
that  house,  and  compelled  to  live  for  nearly  two  years  in  their  mill,  while  insolent  soldiery, 
ignorant  and  vile,  occupied  their  rooms.  The  family  of  Mr.  Hubbard  took  possession  6f  the 
boose  on  the  evening  after  the  evacuation,  but  all  was  desolation,  the  enemy  having  broken 
or  carried  away  every  article  the  family  had  left  there. 

Tonomy  Hill  is  said  to  be  the  highest  land  upon  the  island,  except  Quaker  Hill\  toward 
the  northern  end.  On  its  southern  slope  is  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hazzard,  where  families 
&om  a  distance  have  a  pleasant  home  during  the  warm  season,  while  the  younger  fashion- 
ables are  sporting  at  the  Ocean  House  on  the  shore.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Mr.  Hazzard 
has  erected  an  observatory,  seventy  feet  high,  over  a  cellar  which  was  dug  by  the  Indians, 
and  in  which  is  a  living  spring  of  water.  The  hill  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above 
the  bay,  and  the  top  of  the  observatory  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panoramic  views 
in  the  world.  Stretching  away  northward  was  seen  Narraganset  Bay,  broken  by  islands 
and  pierced  by  headlands,  and  at  its  remote  extremity  the  spires  of  Providence  were  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  On  its  western  shore  were  glimpses  of  Warwick,  Greenwich,  and  Wick- 
ibrd,  and  on  the  east  were  seen  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  the  top  of  Mount  Hope,  the  throne 
of  King  Philip.  On  the  south  and  west  were  the  city  and  harbor  of  Newport,  the  island 
of  Canonicut  with  its  ruined  fort,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  harbor,  with  the  remains 
of  fortifications.  Beyond  the  city,  looking  ocean  ward  with  a  spy-glass  over  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Adams,  was  seen  the  dim  outline  of  Block  Island,  like  a  mist  lying  upon  the  waters. 
There  rolled  the  dark  and  boundless  Atlantic,  with  no  limit  but  the  blue  horizon,  no  object 
bot  a  few  sails.  Turning  the  glass  a  little  more  eastward,  there  was  a  faint  apparition  of 
Gayhead,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  of  some  of  the  islands  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  cuUi- 
Tsted  fields  of  more  than  one  half  of  Ilhode  Island,  upon  which  I  stood,  were  spread  out  like 
a  map  around  me,  rich  in  Nature's  bounties  and  historical  associations.  From  our  lofly  ob- 
servatory, let  us  take  a  field  survey  with  the  open  chronicle  before  us. 

We  have  seen  Roger  Williams  expelled  from  Massachusetts  because  of  alleged  heresy. 
The  mlers  of  that  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  their  equanimity,  before  similar  difficulties 
arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  Lincolnshire  lady  of  good  birth, 
edocation,  and  great  energy  of  character,  had  been  leavened  by  the  tolerant  principles  of 
Williams  before  he  led^  and  assumed  the  right  to  discuss  religious  dogmas  and  to  detect  the 
errors  of  the  clergy.  A  privilege  had  been  granted  to  hearers,  at  the  end  of  sermons,  to  ask 
questions  "  wisely  and  sparingly."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  put  so  many  searching  questions  upon 
abstruse  points  in  theology,  in  a  manner  which  convinced  the  ministers  that  she  well  under- 
itood  the  subject,  that  they  were  greatly  annoyed.  She  held  conferences  at  her  own  house 
every  Sabbath  evening,  which  were  fully  attended,  and  her  brother-in-law,  a  minister  named 
Wheelwright,  who  was  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  drew  crowds  to  his  chapel  every  Sunday. 
Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  splendid  talents,  heir  to  a  princely  fortune,  and  son  to  Charles 
the  First's  chief  secretary,  had  just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Cotton,  who  treated  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views  with  gentleness,  if  not  with 
&vor.  Vane  (afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane)  was  elected  governor  the  following  year,  and  being 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The 
ministers  were  alarmed  ;  their  churches  were  thinned,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
amid  not  contain  the  hundreds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  clamor  was  raised  by  the  old 
party  of  ministers  and  their  friends,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected  governor, 
and  Vane  soon  afterward  returned  to  England. 

A  general  synod  of  ministers  now  assembled  at  Salem,  consisting  of  the  preach-     Aunut  30. 
en,  deputies  from  the  congregations,  and  magistrates,  and  after  a  session  of  three        ^^^* 
v«eks,  marked  by  stormy  debates,  unanimously  passed  sentence  of  censure  against  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  their  adherents.     Continuing  to  hold  her  conferences,  Mrs. 
Hatciunson  was  ordered  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months  ;  and  a  similar  command  was 
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given  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mr.  Aepinwall,  and  others.  They,  like  the  Tories  in  the  Rev- 
olution, were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  With  their  departure  ended  the  Antino> 
mian  strife  in  Massachusetts.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  at  its  head  waters  ;  but  the  larger  number  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  friends,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William  Coddington,  proceeded  southward, 
designing  to  make  a  settlement  on  Long  Island,  or  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  On 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  Roger  Williams  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  by  his 
influence  and  the  name  of  Henry  Vane  as  their  friend,  obtained  for  them  from  Miantonomoh, 
ohief  of  the  Narragansets,  a  gift  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquitneck.^  A  deed  signed  by 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh  was  given  them  in  March,  1638.  Naming  the  beautiful  land 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  because  they  fancied  that  it  resembled  the  island  of  that  name  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  they  botind  themselves  as  a  community  of  freemen,  by  these  solemn 
words,  to  found  a  new  state,  appealing  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  for  aid  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  promises  :  ^ 

"  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body  politic ;  and  as  he  shall  help  us,  will  submit 
our  persons,  lives,  and  estates  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  laws  of  his,  given  us  in  his  most  holy  word  of  truth,  to 
be  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

This  was  a  simple  declaration,  but  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
state.  Mr.  Clarke  and  eighteen  others  began  their  new  settlement  at  Pocasset  (Ports- 
mouth), on  the  north  part  of  the  island  ;  borrowed  the  forms  of  the  administration  of  laws 
from  the  Jews  ;  elected  Coddington  **  judge  in  the  new  Israel,"  and  prospered  greatly.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  these  pioneers,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  her  children,  made  her  way  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  settlement  of  Roger  tVilliams,  and  paddling  down  the  Narraganset  in 
a  canoe,  joined  her  friends  on  Rhode  Island.  She  had  been  left  a  widow,  but  blessed  with 
affectionate  children.  Her  powerful  mind  continued  active ;  young  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing colony  were  converted  to  her  doctrines,  and  so  great  became  her  influence  that  **  to  the 
leaders  of  Massachusetts  it  gave  cause  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft,"  and  they  sought  to  en- 
snare her.  Rhode  Island  seemed  no  longer  a  place  of  safe  refuge  for  her,  and  the  whole 
family  removed  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  The  In- 
dians and  Keift,  the  Dutch  governor,  were  then  at  enmity.  The  former  regarded  all  white 
people  as  enemies,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  whole  family,  except  one  child,  were  mur« 
dered  by  the  savages,  and  their  dwelling  burned.* 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  Rhode  Island  settlement  at  Pocasset,  that  another  town 
was  projected.  Newport  was  founded  in  1639.  Settled  by  persecuted  men  holding  the 
same  liberal  views,  the  republic  of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  and  that  upon  Aquitneck, 
governed  by  no  other  than  the  Divine  laws  of  the  Bible,  felt  themselves  as  one  political 
community,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the  other  colonies.  Under  the  pretense  that  the  Prov- 
idence and  Rhode  Island  Plantations  had  no  charter,  and  were  claimed  by  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts,  they  were  excluded  from  the  confederacy  that  was  formed  in  1643.  Per- 
ceiving the  disadvantages  of  an  entire  independency  of  the  imperial  government,  Roger  Will- 
iams proceeded  to  England,  and  in  March,  1644,  through  the  influence  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  of  Henry  Vane,  obtained  a  firee  charter  of  incorporation  from  Parliament,  then 
waging  a  fierce  war  with  King  Charles  the  First.  The  two  plantations  were  united  by  it 
under  the  same  government,  and  the  signet  for  the  state  was  ordered  to  be  a  *<  sheafe  of  ar- 
rows," with  the  motto  '«  Amor  vincet  omnia" — Love  is  all  powerful. 

In  1647,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized 
the  government  by  the  choice  of  a  president  and  other  officers.     They  adopted  a  code  of 

'  This  Indian  name  of  Rhode  Island  is  variously  spelled :  Aquiday,  Aquitnet,  and  Aquitneck.  It  is  a 
Narraganset  word,  signifying  peaceable  Ule. 

*  Bancroft,  i.,  388,  393.  Wintbrop,  i.,  296.  Callender,  Gorton,  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massaobu- 
•etts,  i.,  78. 
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kva  by  vblch  entire  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  a  democracy  in 
civil  afiairs,  was  guarantied.  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  were  all  tolerated  ; 
and  none  were  excluded  from  the  ballot-box  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Conse- 
qnently,  many  Quakers  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  have  ever  formed  a  large  and  in- 
fluential class  of  the  population. 

The  two  plantations  were  separated  for  a  brief  time,  when,  in  1651,  Mr.  Coddington  was 
appointed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  England,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  peo- 
ple, alarmed  at  the  apparent  danger  of  having  their  freedom  abridged  by  depriving  them  of 
the  choice  of  their  own  rulers,  sent  Roger  Williams  to  England,  who  obtained  a  revocation 
of  the  appointment.  Mr.  Coddington  retired  to  private  life,  the  Plantations  were  reunited, 
and  from  that  time  nntil  the  Revolution  they  were  prosperous  and  happy,  disturbed  only  by 
the  alarms  produced  by  King  Philip's  War,  to  be  noticed  presently,  and  the  distant  conflicts 
with  the  French  and  Indians  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  charter  of 
mcorporation  was  obtained  in  1663  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  the  province  was  constituted 
a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  in  New  England,  in  America."  Under  this  charter  the  state  has  been 
governed  until  the  present  time.  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted  to  the  brief  usurpation  of 
AodrosB,  and  its  charter  was  undisturbed.  On  his  imprisonment,  the  people  assembled  at 
Newport,  resumed  their  former  charter  privileges,  and  re-elected  the  officers  whom  that  petty 
tyrant  had  dbplaced. 

The  fine  harbor  of  Newport  and  its  healthy  location  made  that  place  one  of  the  most 
important  sea-port  towns  on  the  American  coast  ;*  and  soon  after  the  Revolution  it  was  said 
that  if  New  York  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  was  then  growing  it  would  soon  rival 
Newport  in  commerce  !  The  navies  of  all  Europe  might  safely  ride  at  anchor  in  its  deep 
tod  capacious  harbor,  and  for  a  long  time  Newport  was  regarded  as  the  future  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  New  World.  During  the  wars  with  the  French,  English  and  colonial 
privateers  made  Newport  their  chief  rendezvous.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  more 
than  twenty  prizes,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  were  sent  into  that  harbor. 

During  all  the  occurrences  preliminary  and  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  freedom,  took  a  firm  stand  against  British 
oppression,  and  were  ever  bold  in  the  annunciation  and  maintenance  of  their  political  views. 
Indeed,  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  popular  resistance  to  royal  authority 
other  than  the  almost  harmless  measures  of  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  This 
was  the  destruction  of  the  British  armed  sloop  Liberty,  which  the  commissioners  of  customs 
had  sent  to  Narraganset  Bay  on  an  errand  similar  to  that  of  the  Gaspee  subsequently. 
This  vessel  was  boarded,  her  cable  cut,  and  having  drifted  to  Goat  Island,  she  was 
there  scuttled  and  set  on  fire,  afler  her  stores  and  armaments  had  been  thrown  "  ' 
overboard.' 

.*  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Boston Intellieencer^  in  1824,  says,  "The  island 
of  Rhode  Island,  from  Its  salubrity  and  surpassing  beauty,  before  the  Revolutionary  war  so  sadly  defaced  it, 
VIS  the  chosen  resort  of  the  rich  and  philosophic  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  no  spot 
of  the  thirteen,  or,  rather,  twelve  colonies,  was  there  concentrated  more  individual  opulence;  learning,  and 
ItbenU  leisure."  "  In  1769,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  Newport  rivaled  New  York  in  foreign  and  domestic  navi- 
gatioD.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Haven,  New  London,  &o.,  depended  entirely  upon  Newport  for  a  market 
to  sQpplj  themselves  with  foreign  goods,  and  here  they  found  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  their  own 
Hate.'- — See  Historical  Discourse  by  ReVerend  Arthur  A.  Ross  of  Newport :   1838,  page  29. 

*  A  sloop  and  a  brig  belonging  to  Connecticut  had  been  seized  and  brought  into  Newport.  The  wearing 
apparel  and  sword  of  the  captain  of  the  brig  were  put  on  board  the  Liberty,  and  going  for  them  he  was 
violeotly  assaulted.  As  his  boat  left  the  sloop  a  musket  and  brace  of  pistols  were  discharged  at  him.  This 
aet  greatly  exasperated  the  people  of  Newport.  They  demanded  of  Captain  Reid,  of  the  Liberty,  that  the 
mn  who  fired  on  Captain  Packwood,  of  the  brig,  should  be  s^t  ashore.  The  request  was  denied,  or, 
rtther,  a  wrong  man  was  sent  each  time,  until  the  populace  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with  longer.  A 
nuDber  of  them  went  on  board,  cut  her  cables,  and  set  her  adrift,  with  the  result  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Her  boats  were  dragged  up  the  Long  Wharf,  thence  to  the  Parade,  through  Broad  Street,  at  the  head  of 
vhieh,  CO  the  Comaioii,  they  were  burned.  The  ^^  Newport  Mercury,"  of  July  31, 1769,  contained  this  an- 
"  Last  Saturday  the  sloop  Liberty  was  floated  by  a  high  tide,  and  drifted  over  to  Goat  Island, 
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The  first  warlike  menace  made  against  Khode  Island  was  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  armed  and  hastened  toward  Boston 
when  they  received  intelligence  x)f  the  afiair  at  Lexington.  Admiral  Wallace  commanded 
a  small  British  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  during  that  summer,  and  the  people  became 
cpnvinced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  off  the  live  stock  from  the  lower  end  of  the  isl- 
and* with  which  to  supply  the  British  army  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  a  dark  night  in 
September,  some  of  the  inhabitants  went  down  and  brought  off  about  one  thousand  sheep 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle.  Three  hundred  minute  men  drove  up  to  Newport  a  large  number 
more,  and  Wallace  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  at  plunder.  Enraged,  he  threatened  the  to^ni 
with  destruction.  He  laid  the  people  under  contributions  to  supply  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and,  to  enforce  the  demand,  he  cut  ofi*  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions  from  the  main. 
The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  about  one  half  of  them  left  the  town,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  merchants,  with  their  families.  By  consent  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  Continental  Congress,  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  The  people  agreed  to  supply 
October  1,     ^^®  fl^®*  '^'*^^  ^®®'  *"^  ^""^^  provisions,  and  Wallace  removed  all  restrictions  upon 

1775.  their  movements.  He  then  sailed  up  the  bay  to  Bristol,  and  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants  there  three  hundred  sheep.  They  refused  compliance,  and  the  town  was  bom- 
barded, the  assault  commencing  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  rain 
was  pouring  in  torrents.  The  house  of  Grovernor  Bradford,  with  som^  others,  was 
burned,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  women  and  children  fled  to  the  open  fields,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  invaders'  missiles,  where  they  suflered  dreadfully.  This  Wallace  was  the 
same  officer  who  was  aflerward  sent  up  the  Hudson  River  to  plunder  and  destroy,  laying 
Kingston  in  ashes,  and  desolating  the  farms  of  innocent  men  because  they  loved  freedom  better 
than  tyranny  and  misrule.^  He  was  a  commissioned  pirate  in  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
for  a  month  reveled  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  property.  Every  American  vessel  that 
came  into  Newport  harbor  was  captured  and  sent  into  Boston.  He  burned  and  plundered 
the  dwellings  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Providence,  in  the  bay  ;  and  at  the  close  of  No- 
vember passed  over  to  Canonicut,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  near  the  ferry. 
These  outrages  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  few  Tories  upon  the  island 
who  favored  the  marauders  were  severely  dealt  with.  Washington,  then  at  Boston,  sent 
General  Charles  Lee,  with  some  riflemen,  to  their  assistance.  Lee  arrested  all  the  Tories 
he  could  find,  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  restrictions. 

Wallace  maintained  possession  of  the  harbor  until  the  spring  of  1776.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  American  troops,  with  two  row-galleys,  bearing  two  eighteen  pounders  each,  arrived 
from  Providence.  The  British  fleet  was  then  anchored  about  a  mile  above  Newport.  Two 
eighteen  pounders,  brought  by  the  provincial  troops,  were  planted  on  shore  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  without  any  works  to  protect  them.  These,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliot,  with 
the  row-galleys,  under  Captain  Grimes,  promised  Wallace  such  great  and  immediate  danger, 
that  he  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  harbor  with  his  whole  squadron  without  firing  a  shot. 
Soon  afterward,  the  Glasgow,  of  twenty-nine  guns,  came  into  the  harbor  and  anchored  near 
Fort  Island,  having  been  severely  handled  in  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Hopkins  ofl' 
Block  Island.*     Colonel  Richmond,  the  same  evening,  ordered  several  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 

and  is  grounded  near  the  north  end,  near  the  place  where  the  pirates  were  buried.  What  this  prognosti- 
cates we  leave  to  the  determination  of  astrologers."  The  same  paper  observed,  August  7,  "  Last  Monday 
evening,  just  afler  the  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  the  sloop  Liberty,  which  we  iQentioned  in  our  last 
as  having  drifted  on  Goat  Island  near  where  the  pirates  were  buried,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  con- 
tinued burning  for  several  days,  until  almost  entirely  consumed." — See  Ross's  Discourse. 

*  See  page  388,  vol.  i. 

*  This  engagement  occurred  on  the  same  day  when  Wallace  left  Newport.  Hopkins,  with  his  little  fleet, 
was  on  a  cruise  eastward,  having  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  in  February,  visiting  the  Bermudas,  and 
was  now  making  his  way  toward  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  the  4th  of  April  (1776)  he  fell  in  with  a  British 
schooner  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  took  her.  About  one  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  fell  in 
with  the  GlcugoWf  of  twenty-nine  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  American  brigantine  Cabot, 
Captain  Hopkins,  Junior,  and  the  ColumbttSy  Captain  Whipple,  raked  her  as  she  passed.  The  American 
brig  jinnadona  and  sloop  Providence  were  also  in  the  engagement,  yet  the  Glasgow  escaped  and  fled  into 
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Cootiaoed  Hoetifitie*  in  Newport  Harbor.  Prirateers.  Arrlral  of  a  large  Brituh  Foorce.  Conduct  of  the  Enemy. 

Icry  to  be  broaght  to  bear  upon  the  Glasgow  from  Brenton's  Point,  where  a  alight  breast- 
work was  thrown  up.  On  the  following  morning  such  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened  from  this 
battery  upon  the  Glasgow  and  another  vessel,  that  they  cut  their  cables  and  went  to  sea. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  British  ship  of  war  Scarborough,  of  twenty 
guns  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  the  Scymetar,  of  eighteen  guns  ^ 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  came  into  the  harbor  with  two  prize  ships,  and  anchored  a 
little  south  of  Rose  Island.  The  Americans  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  prizes. 
The  Washington  galley,  Captain  Hyers,  attacked  the  Scarborough,  and  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Grimes  and  his  men,  of  the  Spitfire  galley,  boarded  one  of  the  prizes  and  took  it. 
The  guns  upon  the  North  Battery  and  upon  Brenton's  Point  were  well  manned,  to  give  aid 
if  necessary.  The  Scarborough  attempted  to  recapture  her  prize,  and  the  other  schooner  in 
her  custody  tried  to  get  under  the  protecting  wing  of  that  vessel ;  but  the  hot  cannonade 
from  the  Washington^  and  the  North  Battery  arrested  the  progress  of  both,  and  the  schooner 
was  captured  and  sent  to  Providence.  The  Scarborough  and  St^ymetar  now  came  to  an- 
chor between  Canonicut,  and  Rose  Island  ;  but  a  battery  upon  the  former,  unknown  to  the 
eoemy,  poured  such  a  shower  of  well-directed  balls  upon  them,  that,  finding  no  safe  place  in 
the  harbor,  they  determined  to  take  refuge  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean.  As  they  passed 
ovt  of  the  harbor,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  a  cannonade  iirom  Brenton's  Point  and  Castle 
Hill.*  For  eight  days  War  held  a  festival  upon  the  waters  of  Newport  Harbor,  yet  in  all 
dwt  time  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  had  only  one  slightly  wounded  ! 

The  summer  of  1776  was  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  were  active,  however,  in  fitting  out  privateers,  and  in  preparations  §ot  future  iava- 
MM.'  Early  in  the  fall  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  British  fleet  and  army,  which 
Ittd  been  so  roughly  received  and  efiectually  repulsed  at  Charlestooy  in  South  Carolina,  were 
Ml  the  way  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  These  ibroes  arrived  on  the  d6th  of  De- 
eember,  the  day  on  which  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  and  accompliahed  his  brilliant 
aduerement  at  Trenton.  The  squadron  was  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  the  land 
fiprees,  consisting  of  about  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Hepsians,  in  all  between  eight  and 
ten  tkousand  men,  were  commanded  by  General  Clinton  and  Earl  Percy.  The  squadron 
wiled  np  on  the  west  side  of  Canonicut,  crossed  the  bay  at  the  north  point  of  the  island, 
tod  landed  the  troops  in  IVIiddletown,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  above  Newport.  They 
Micamped  upon  the  southern  slope  of  two  hills  (Gould's  and  Winter's),  except  a  few 
landed  at  Coddington's  Cove  and  marched  into  Newport.  When  the  enemy  entered 
the  harbor,  there  were  two  Rhode  Island  frigates  (the  Warren  and  Providenae)  and  several 
privateers  at  anchor.  These,  with  the  weak  land  force,  were  insufficient  to  make  a  success^ 
fol  resistance,  and  the  island  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.'  The  American  frig- 
ates and  privateers  fled  up  the  bay  to  Providence,  whence,  taking  advantage  of  a  northeast 
gale,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  they  escaped,  and  went  to  sea. 
A  system  of  general  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediately  commesoed  by  the  troops, 
and,  after  one  week's  encampment,  the  British  soldiers  were  unceremoniously  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  from  ten  to  forty  in  each,  according  to  the  size  and  oonven- 
inice  of  the  edifice.  The  beautiful  Aquitneck,  or  Isle  of  Peaces  soon  became  the  theater 
of  discord,  misery,  and  desolation. 

Newport  Harbor,  whither  Hopkins  thought  it  not  prudent  to  follow.  Of  the  American  navy  of  the  Revo- 
btke  and  its  operations  in  general  I  shall  write  hereafter. 

'  These  localities  will  be  better  understood  by  rcferenc-e  to  the  map  of  Narraganset  Bay  on  page  80. 

'  These  privateers  captured  about  seventy-five  prizes  (some  of  them  very  valuable)  during  the  season, 
uk]  wot  them  to  Providence,  New  London,  and  one  or  two  other  ports. 

'  Oo  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  people  of  the  bland  drove  large  quantities  of  sheep  and 
caflJe  from  it,  crossing  to  the  main  at  Howland's  Ferrv. 
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Cooditioa  of  Rhode  Island  in  1777. 


Ra-eaoampmeot  of  the  British. 


General  PrMcott. 


His  Cluurwster. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  winds  of  March  o'er  Narraganset's  Bay  '^ 

Move  in  their  strength  ;  the  waves  with  foam  are  white ; 
O'er  Seekonk's  tide  the  waving  branches  play ; 

The  winds  roar  oW  resounding  plain  and  height. 
'Twixt  sailing  cloads,  the  son's  inconstant  ray 

But  glances  on  the  scene,  then  fades  from  sight. 
The  frequent  showers  dash  from  the  passing  clouds  { 
The  hills  are  peeping  through  their  wintery  shrouds." 

Burpee's  "What  Cheek ^ 


EAR  after  year  the  free  dwellers  upon  Rhode  Island  had  beheld  a  scene  like 
thai  described  by  the  poet,  aad  more  cruel  wintery  storms,  piling  their  huge 
snow^rifls,  had  howkd  around  their  dwellings,  but  never  in  their  history  had 
the  March  winds  and  April  floods  appeared  to  them  so  cheerless  and  mourn- 
ful as  in  the  spring  of  1777.  They  had  cheerfully  brooked  all  the  sufierings 
attendant  upon  a  new  settlement,  and  gladly  breasted  the  tempest  on  land  or 
sea  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  social  enjoyment,  while  freedom  was  their  daily 
"^  companion  and  solace  :  but  now  the  oppressor  was  in  their  midst ;  his  ivm 
heel  was  upon  their  necks ;  their  wives  and  daughters  were  exposed  to  the  low  ribaldry, 
profanity,  and  insults  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  soldiery ;  their  peaceful  dwellings  were  made 
noisy  barracks ;  their  beautiful  shade-trees,  pleasant  groves,  and  broad  forests  were  destroyed, 
and  the  huge  right  arm  of  general  plunder  was  plying  its  strength  incessantly.  EnsUnred 
and  impoverished,  the  bright  sun  and  warm  south  winds,  harbingers  of  on-eoming  summer 
and  the  joyous  season  of  flowers,  brought  no  solace  to  them,  but  were  rather  a  mockery.  At 
home  all  was  desolation  ;  abroad  all  was  doubt  and  gloom. 

Early  in  May  the  British  troops  left  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  returned  to 
their  camp.  This  was  some  relief,  yet  plunder  and  insolence  were  rife.  General 
Clinton,  with  nearly  half  of  the  invading  army,  soon  afterward  led  the  island  for  New  York, 
and  the  command  of  those  who  remained  to  hold  possession  devolved  upcm  Brigadier-general 
Frescott,  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that  war  as  one  of  the  meanest  of  petty  tyrants  when  in 
power,  and  of  dastards  when  in  danger.  He  had  been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  aristocrai^y, 
and  taught  all  its  exclusive  precepts.  Possessing  a  narrow  mind,  utterly  untutored  by  be- 
nevolence or  chanty ;  a  judgment  perverse  in  the  extreme ;  a  heart  callous  to  the  most 
touching  appeals  of  sympathy,  but  tender  when  avarice  half  opened  its  lips  to  plead,  he  was 
a  most  unfit  commander  of  a  military  guard  over  people  like  those  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
could  appreciate  courtesy,  and  who  might  be  more  easily  conquered  by  kindness  than  by  the 
bayonet.  He  was  a  tyrant  at  heart,  and,  having  the  opportunity,  he  exercised  a  tyrant's 
doubtful  prerogatives.' 


'  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  Hittorical  Diteoune,  mentions  several  cireumstances  illustrative  of  Prescott's  tyranny. 
His  habit  while  walking  the  streets,  if  he  saw  any  of  the  inhabitants  conversing  together,  was  to  shake  Ui 
cane  at  them,  and  say,  "Disperse,  ye  rebels!''  He  was  also  in  the  habit,  when  heumet  citizens  in  the 
streets,  of  commanding  them  to  take  off  their  hats,  and  unless  the  order  was  instantly  complied  with,  it  was 
enforced  by  a  rap  of  his  cane.  One  evening,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  town  to  his  country  quarters,  he 
overtook  a  Quaker,  who  did  not  doff  his  hat.  The  general,  who  was  on  horseback,  dashed  up  to  him,  pressed 
him  against  a  stone  wall,  knocked  off  his  hat,  and  then  put  him  under  guard.  Prescott  caused  many  citi- 
zens of  Newport  to  be  imprisoned,  some  of  them  for  months,  without  any  assigned  reason,  f  Among  others 
thus  deprived  of  liberty,  was  William  Tripp,  a  very  respectable  citizen.  He  had  a  large  and  interesting 
family,  but  the  tyrant  would  not  allow  him  to  hokl  any  commnnicatian  with  them,  either  written  or  verbal. 
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Bad  Condsct  of  General  Presoott  Colonel  Barton's  Plan  for  capturing  him.  Biographica]  Sketch  of  Barton. 

Incensed  by  the  conduct  of  Prescotti  the  inhabitants  devised  several  schemes  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  oppressor.  None  promised  success, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Lieutenant- colonel  Bar- 
ton, of  Providence/  to  conceive  and  execute  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  hazardous  enterprises  un- 
dertaken during  the  war.  It  was  accomplished  on 
the  night  of  the  1 0th  of  July,  1777.  At  that  time 
General  Prescott  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  a 
Quaker  named  Overing,  about  five  miles  above 
Newport,  on  the  west  road  leading  to  the  ferry,  at 
the  north  part  of  the  island.    Barton's  plan  was  to 

.f  cross  Narraganset  Bay  from  the  main,  seize  Pres- 

:  cott,  and  carry  him  to  the  American  camp.    It  was 

a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  for  at  that  time  there 
were  three  British  frigates,  with  their  guard-boats, 
lying  east  of  Prudence  Island,  and  almost  in  front 
of  Prescott's  quarters.  With  a  few  chosen  men. 
Colonel  Barton  embarked  in  four  whale-boats,  with 
muffled  oars,  at  Warwick  Point,  »t  nine  o'clock  in 
^^  ^,.,0-v         ;/>  the  evening,  and  passed  unobserved  over  to  Rhode 

^ '  ^^  ^xi>^-^^*  Island,  between  the  islands  of  Prudence  and  Pa- 

Tbe  first  intelligence  he  received  from  them  was  by  a  letter,  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  was  sent  to  bioi 
bf  fas  wife.  In  this  way  a  oorrespondence  was  kept  up  during  his  confinement  of  many  months.  During 
}im  InearcenitiflB,  his  wife  sought  ao  aodienoe  with  the  general  to  intercede  for  the  liberty  of  her  husband, 
or  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  him.  She  applied  to  a  Captain  Savage,  through  whom  alone  an  in- 
iffriew  with  the  general  oould  be  obtained.  She  was  directed  to  call  the  following  day,  when  the  savage 
hy  name  and  nature,  echoing  his  master^s  words,  roughly  denied  her  petition  for  an  interview  with  the  gen- 
€iml,  tad  with  fiendish  exultation  informed  her,  as  he  shut  the  door  violently  in  her  face,  that  he  expected  her 
hiilMisil  woold  he  kiuig  as  a  rebel  in  leas  than  a  week  I 

I  was  iafoimed  that  when  Prescott  took  possession  of  hi^  town  quarters,  he  had  a  fine  sidewalk  made 
far  his  accommodation  some  distance  along  Pelham  and  up  Spring  Street,  for  which  purpose  he  took  the 
door-«teps  belonging  to  other  dwellings.  The  morning  after  die  evacuation,  the  owners  of  the  steps  hast- 
ened to  Prescott's  quarters,  each  to  claim  his  door-stone.  It  was  an  exciting  scene,  for  sometimes  two  or 
ihrae  pcramw,  not  poatiFe  in  theb  identificatioD,  claimed  the  same  stone.  Prescott's  fine  promenade  soon 
dnapfMBared,  and  like  Miss  Davidson's 

,   **  Fortj  old  bacbdon,  Boaud  yonnger,  tome  older. 
Each  carrying  a  maiden  home  on  hia  ahoolder,** 

the  worthy  citizens  of  Newport  bore  off*  their  long-abased  door-steps. 

*  William  Barton  was  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
eoionel  in  the  militia  of  his  state,  and  held  that  position  when  he  planned  and  executed  the  expedition  for  the 
abdoctioo  of  General  Prescott  For  that  service  Congress  honored  him  by  the  presentation  of  a  sword,  and 
also  by  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont.  By  the  transfer  of  some  of  this  land  he  became  entangled  in  the  toils 
of  the  law,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Vermont  for  many  years,  until  the  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  this 
esoBtiy  m  1825.  That  illustrious  man,  heeuring  of  the  incarceration  of  Colonel  Barton  and  its  cause,  liqui- 
daied  the  claim  against  him,  and  restored  his  fellow-soldier  to  liberty.  It  was  a  noble  act,  and  significantly 
itboked  the  SbyJook  who  held  the  patriot  in  bondage,  and  clamored  for  '*  the  pound  of  flesh.''  This  cir- 
i  drew  from  Whittier  his  glorious  poem,  The  Priionerfor  Debt,  in  which  he  exclaims, 

*<  Wbat  hM  the  grayhair'd  priaooer  dooet 
Has  murder  staln'd  hia  handa  with  gore  f 
Not  ao ;  hia  erime'a  a  jbnler  one : 

Chd  made  the  old  wum  poor. 
For  thia  he  ahana  m  Mon'a  odl. 
The  IKteat  eairtUy  type  of  beU  I 
For  tfiia,  the  boon  Ibr  which  he  pour'd 
Hia  3fOimg  blood  on  the  faivader'a  aword. 
And  eoantad  li^t  the  fearfiil  coat— 
Hia  blood-gain'd  liberty  la  loat 


Down  with  the  law  that  binda  hhn  thna  I 
Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 

No  leflige  from  the  withering  cnne 
Of  God  and  homaa  Idodl 
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Rxpedition  to  capture  Prescott  PrMcott**  Quarters.  A  Sentinel  deceiTod.  Mamea  of  Barton's  Men. 

tience.*  They  heard 
the  cry. "  All's  well  !'■ 
from  the  guard-boatf 
of  the  enemy,  as  they 
passed  silently  and 
unobserved,  and  land- 
ed in  Coddington's 
Cove,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream 
which  passed  by  the 
quarters  of  Prescott. 
Barton  divided  his 
men  into  several 
squads,  assigning  to 
each  its  duty  and  sta- 
tion, and  then,  with 
the  strictest  order  ami 
profound  silence,  they 
advanced  toward  the 
house.  The  main 
portion  of  the  expe- 
dition passed  about 
midway  between  a 
British  guard -house 
and  the  encampment 
of  a  company  of  light 
horse,  while  the  re* 
to  approach  Prescott  > 
rs.  As  Barton  and  his 
d  them  twice,  and  theo 
10  countersign  to  give," 
.»...w.>  i^».v,,  »..^  ^M.w^a.j  «.v.»>.vi,  *^^,^  j^Ji  seen  any  deserters  here 
Phbscotts  h«ad-qua«tke8.»     to-night  ?'*     The  sentinel  was  misled  by  this  question,  supposing 

Open  the  prlaoner'a  tiring  tomb, 

And  uaher  ih>in  its  brooding  gluom 

Tbo  victims  of  your  savage  codo 

To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God  I 

No  longer  dare,  as  crime,  to  brand 

I1ie  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand !" 

Colonel  Barton  was  woanded  in  the  action  at  Bristol  Ferry  in  1778,  and  was  disabled  from  further  service 
during  the  war.  He  died  at  Providence  in  1831,  aged  eighty-four  years.  The  portrait  here  given  is  from 
a  painting  of  him  executed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  now  in  possession  of  his  son,  John  B. 
Barton,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  a  copy. 

'  Mr.  Barton,  by  request,  furnished  me  with  the  following  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  accompanied 
his  father  on  the  perilous  expedition  : 

Officers. — Andrew  Stanton,  Eleazer  Adams,  Samuel  Potter,  John  Wilcox. 

Non-commissioned  Officers. — Joshua  Babcock  and  Samuel  Phillips. 

Privates. — Benjamin  Pren,  James  Potter,  Henry  Fisher,  James  Parker,  Joseph  Ouild,  Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Brown,  Billington  Crumb,  James  Haines,  Samuel  Apis,  Alderman  Crank,  Oliver  Simmons,  Jack  Sher- 
man,  Joel  Briggs,  Clark  Packard,  Samuel  Cory,  James  Weaver,  Clark  Crandall,  Sampson  George,  Joseph 
Ralph,  Jedediah  Grenale,  Richard  Hare,  Darius  Wale,  Jaseph  Denis,  William  Bruff,  Charles  Haasett,  Thomas 
Wilcox,  Pardon  Cory,  Jeremiah  Thomas,  John  Hunt,  Thomas  Austin,  Daniel  Page  (a  Narraganset  Indian). 
Jack  Sisson*  (black),  and Howe,  or  Whiting,  boat-steerer. 

'  This  house  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  bay.  The  view  is  from  the  road 
where  the  small  stream  crosses,  after  feaving  the  pond  seen  in  the  picture.     It  is  a  beautiful  summer  resi- 

*  In  Allen's  Afturican  Biofrrapky,  the  name  of  tiie  black  man  is  written  Prince,  and  he  says  that  he  died  at  Plymoath  in  1821, 

aged  seventy -eight  years.    The  n.jme  given  by  Mr  Dartou  mu4t  be  correct,  for  he  bus  the  ori)jit>a!  pnpcr  of  his  futlier. 
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Entraiice  to  Prescotf  8  Room.  Seuuro  of  the  GcDcral  and  hu  Aid-decamp.  Barton  rewarded  by  CongreM. 

them  to  be  friends,  and  was  not  undeceived  until  his  musket  was  seized,  and  himself  bound  and 

menaced  with  instant  death  if  he  made  any  noise.    The  doors  had  been  secured  by  the  division 

from  the  rear,  and  Barton  entered  the^  front  passage  boldly.     Mr.  Overton  sat  alone,  readings, 

the  rest  of  the  family  being  in  bed.     ^arton  inquired  for  General  Prescott's  room.     Overton 

pointed  upward,  signifying  that  it  was  directly  over  the  room  in  which  they  were  standing. 

With  four  strong  men,  and  Sisson,  a  powerful  negro  who  accompanied  them.  Barton  ascended 

the  stairs  and  gently  tried  the  door.     It  was  looked  ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  parleying  ;  the 

negro  drew  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  using  his  head  for  a  battering-ram,  burst  open  the 

door  at  the  first  efibrt.     The  general,  supposing  the  intruders  to  be  robbers,  sprang  from  his 

hed,  and  seized  his  gold  watch  that  was  hanging  upon  the  wall.     Barton  placed  his  hand 

gently  upon  the  generaUs  shoulder,  told  him  he  was  bis  prisoner,  and  that  perfect  silence  was 

now  his  only  safety.     Prescott  begged  time  to  dress,  but  it  being  a  1 

precious,  Barton  refused  acquiescence,  feeling  that  jt.  would  not  be  t 

the  bay,  where  he  could  make  his  toilet  with  more  care,  at  his  lei 

cloak  around  him,  and  placing  him  between  two  armed  men,  the  pri 

shore.     In  the  mean  time,  Major  Barrington,  Prescott^s  aid,  hearii 

eral^s  room,  leaped  from  a  window  to  escape,  but  ttras  captured.     I; 

stationed  in  the  center  of  the  party.     At  about  midnight  captors 

Warwick  Point,  where  General  Prescott  first  broke  the  silence  by  si 

"Sir,  you  have  made  a  bold  push  to-night."     "  We  have  been  fc 

Barton.      Captain  Elliot  was  there  with  a  coach  to  convey  the  j 

where  they  arrived  at  sunrise.     Prescott  was  kindly  treated  by  Gene 

tfther  officers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  sent  to  the  h 

Washington,  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson.     On  his  way  the  sc 

den  Tavern  at  Lebanon,  mentioned  on  page  35.     Prescott  was 

Charles  Lee'  in  April  following,  and  soon  afterward  resumed  his  con 

uh  troops  on  Khode  Island.     This  was  the  same  Prescott  who  treated  Colonel  Ethan 

Allen  80  cruelly  when  that  officer  was  taken  prisoner  near  Montreal  in  the  autumn  of  1775. 

On  account  of  the  bravery  displayed  and  the  importance  of  the  service  in  this  expedition, 
Ceogress,  having  a  *' just  sense  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Barton,  and  the 
brave  officers  and  men  of  his  party,  who  distinguished  their  valor  and  address  in  making 
prisoner  of  Major-general  Prescott,  of  the  British  army,  and  Major  William  Barrington,  his 
aid-de"^5anip,"'  voted  Barton  an  elegant  sword  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  fol-  j^iy  t^ 
lowing,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.'       ^'^' 

General  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  at  about  the  time  when  Prescott  resumed  his  command  of  the  ene- 
my's forces.  The  latter,  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  determ- 
iaed  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  revenge.  Under  pretense  of  an  anticipated  attack  upon  the  isl- 
aad,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  up  the  bay  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  de- 
stroy the  American  boats  and  other  property  that  fell  in  their  way.  At  daylight  the 
next  morning  they  landed  between  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  proceeded  in  two  divisions  to 
execute  their  orders.  One  party,  who  proceeded  to  the  Kickemuet  River,  destroyed  seventy 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  a  state  galley  ;  the  other  burned  the  meeting-house  and  a  number 
of  dwellings  at  Warren,  and  plundered  and  abused  the  inhabitants  in  various  ways.  The 
^nleM  were  robbed  of  their  shoe-buckles,  finger-rings,  and  other  valuables,  and  live  stock 
Were  driven  away  for  the  use  of  the  British  army.     They  then  proceeded  to  Bristol,  and  fired 


'e&ee,  the  grmindn  aroand  it  being  finely  shaded  by  'willows,  elms,  and  sycamores.  The  present  occupant 
kindly  showed  me  the  room  in  which  Prescott  was  lying  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  It  is  on  the  second 
floor,  at  the  soathwest  comer  of  the  honso,  or  on  the  right  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  well-built 
frime  boose,  and  was  probably  then  the  most  spacious  mansion  on  the  island  out  of  Newport. 

*  General  Lee  had  been  captured  at  Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1776,  while  passing; 
from  the  Hudson  to  join  Washington  on  the  Delaware. 

'Joamals  oT  Congress,  iii.,  241.  '  Ibid.,  459. 
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Predatory  Ezconioiu.      French  Fleet  for  Amertea.      Ooont  d'Estaiog.      France  and  Fingtaad.      Esdtement  in  ParUanieot 

tbe  Episcopal  church  (mistaking  it  for  a  dissenters'  meeting^hotMe),  burned  twenty-two  dwell- 
ings, and  carried  off  considerable  plunder.  A  few  days  afterward,  another  marauding  party 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  burned  the  mills  at  Tiverton,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  and  plunder 
the  town,  but  a  resolute  band  of  twenty-five  men  kept  them  at  bay,  efilectually  disputing  their 
passage  across  the  bridge.  Satisfied  with  this  great  display  of  prowess  and  vengeance,  Pres- 
oott  refirained  from  further  hostile  movements,  until  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  the 
combined  attacks  of  an  American  army  and  a  French  fleet. 

liiave  noticed  on  pages  86  and  87,  vol.  i.,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  6th  of  _^:-- 

February,  1778.*  Pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  a  French  squadron  for  the  American  service 
was  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  hne,  and  four  frigates  of  superior  size^  Count 
d'Estaing,  a  brave  and  successful  naval  officer,  was 

appointed  to  the  command,  and  on  the  1 3th  of 

April  the  fleet  sailed  for  America.  Silas  Deane, 
one  of  the  American  commissioners,  and  M.  Gerard, 
the  first  appohited  French  minister  to  the  United 
States,  came  passengers  in  the  Languedoc,  D'Estaing's 
fiagHihip.    Authentio  information  of  the  sailing  of  this 

expedition  reached  the  British  cabinet  on  the 

4th  of  May.  Some  of  the  ministers  being  put 
of  town,  a  calnnet  council  was  not  held  until  the  6th, 
when  it  was  determined  speedily  to  dispatch  a  power* 
ful  squadron,  then  at  Portsmouth,  to  America:  On 
the  20th,  Admirals  Byron  and  Hyde  Parker,  with 
twenty-two  sktpa  of  the  line,  weighed  anchor.  Doubtful  of  the  destination  d'D'Estaing,  and 
not  knowing  that  Deahe  and  Gerard  were  with  him,  ministers  countermanded  the  order  for 
(ailing,  and  the  squadron,  overtaken  by  an  express,  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  it  remained 
until  the  5th  of  June,  when  it  again  sailed  under  the  oommand  of  Admiral  Byron  alone.* 
.  The  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  thus  openly  giving  akl,  by  treaty  and  arniB, 
to  the  revolted  colonies,  aroused  the  ire,  not  only  of  minis^prs,  but  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whose  bosoms  the  embers  of  ancient  feuds  were  not  wholly  extinct.  In  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  just  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  ministers  moved  an  appropriate  address  to 
the  king.  The  opposition  proposed  an  amendment  requesting  his  majesty  to  dismiss  the 
ministry !  A  furious  debate  arose,  but  the  original  address  was  carried  by  a  minority  of  two 
hundred  and  uxty-tbree  against  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  the  Commons,  and  an  equally 

*■  The  French  envoy,  De  Noailles  (uocle  of  La  Fayette's  wife),  delivered  a  rescript  to  Lord  Weymouth 
on  the  17th  of  March,  in  which  he  informed  the  British  court  of  the  treaty.  While  in  it  he  professed  in  the 
name  of  the  government  a  desire  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  the 
*^coart  of  Lcmdon''  would  find  in  his  oommanioatioa  "new  proofs  of  his  majesty's  [Louis  XYL]  constant 
and  sincere  disposition  for  peace,"  he  plainly  warned  it  that  his  sovereign,  "  being  determined  to  protect 
efleotually  the  lawful  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  flag,  had,  in  oonsequenoe, 
taken  effectual  measures,  in  concert  with  the  Thirteen  United  and  Independent  States  of  America.''  This 
note  greatly  incensed  the  British  ministry,  for  they  considered  it  more  than  half  ironical  in  language,  and 
intentionally  insulting  in  spirit.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  French  vessels  in  English  ports. 
A  similar  order  was  issued  by  the  French  government.  War  thus  actually  commenced  between  the  two 
nations,  though  not  formally  declared. 

^  Charles  Henry  Count  d'Estaing  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  in  France.  He  was  under  the  famous  Count 
Lally,  governor  general  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1756.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  but  escaped  by  breaking  his  parole.  He  was  commander  at  the  taking  of  Grenada  after  his 
services  in  America.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  the  French  Revolution,  and, 
being  suspected  of  unfriendliness  to  the  Terrorists,  was  guillotined  on  the  29th  of  April,  1793. 

*  Admiral  Byron  carried  with  htm  to  Earl  Howe,  the  naval  commander  on  the  American  coast,  a  permit 
for  that  officer  to  return  to  England,  pursuant  to  his  own  urgent  request.  Byron  became  his  successor  in 
the  chief  command. 
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TIae  Khig^  Speeek  BbldneM  of  the  Oppotition.  The  BrMth  and  French  Flaeti.  Saady  Hook  and  Amboy  Bay 

decided  majority  in  the  Upper  House.  Parliament  soon  afterward  adjourned,  and  did  not 
itteet  again  until  Noreinber,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislatnre  to  the  condnot  of  France.  AfVer  speaking  of  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  qniet  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  he  said,  '*  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  pretense  of  jwovooation  or  color  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborne 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  in  yiolation  (^  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights 
of  sovereigns  ;  at  first  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and  other  aid  to  my  revolted  sub- 
jects in  North  America ;  afterward  by  avowing  openly  their  support,  and  entering  into  formal 
engagements  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  at  length  by  committing  open  hostilities 
and  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects,  and  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.''  He  alluded  to  the  want  of  success  in  America,  the  means 
that  had  been  pnt  forth  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  the  complete  failure  of  the  commissionerB 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  the  evident  preparations  for  hostilities  which  Spain  was  making*, 
He  closed'  his  address  by  calling  upon  Parliament  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  whidh 
the  crisis  demanded,  astnring  them  that  his  cordial  co-operation  would  always  be  extended, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  called  out  the  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  king  oaxefully  avoided  casting  closure  upon  ministers  fi>r  the  late  misoarriages  hi 
America,  and,  by  implication,  fixed  the  blame  upon  the  commanders  in  that  service.  The 
address  was  warmly  opposed  in  ]>oth  houses,  and  in  the  Commons  the  king  was  accused  of 
bl^hood — ottering  **  a  false,  unjust,  and  illiberal  slander  on  the  commanders  in  the  lenrie^ 
of  the  ciowB ;  loading  them  with  a  censure  which  ought  to  fall  on  minkteffs  alone."  Yet 
miitist^rs  were  still  suj^rted  by  pretty  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  while  the  wtir-spirit, 
lenewcd  by  the  French  alliance,  was  hourly  increasing  among  the  multitude  without.^ 

After  a  voyage  of  eighty-seven  days,  the  French  squadron  arrived  on  the  coast, 
and  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  Howe,  with  his  fleet,  had,  for-  ^^^^  ^^"^ 
tunately  for  himself,  left  the  Delaware  a  few  days  before,  and  was  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook, 
Uf  co-operate  with  the  British  land  forces  under  Clinton,  then  proceeding  firom  Philadeiphia 
to  New  Ybrk.*  On  learning  this  fiict,  Deane  and  Gerard  proceeded  hnmediately  up  the 
IMiwftre  to  PIfiladelphia,  where  Congress  was  then  in  session.'  After  oomniunioating  wifh 
(hat  body,  D'Estaing  weighed  anehor  and  sailed  £»  Sandy  Hook.  Howe  was  within  the 
Qtok,  ia  RariUn  or  Amboy  Bay,^  xdnther  lyEstaing  oonld  not  with  safety  attempt  to  follow 
ym  with  his  huge  vessels,  en  ftceount  of  a  sattd*bar  extending  to  Staten  Island  from  Sandy 
Heek.^  He  anchored  near  the  Jersey  shore,  not  &r  fipom  the  month  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  D'£staing  sailed  with  his  squadron,  at  the  nigent  request  of 
WariuBgton,  to  co-operate  with  Creneral  SnlHvnn,  then  preparing  to  ntake  an  attempt    ^^^ 

»  Loenng's  "  1776,"  p.  274. 

'  It  WBS  daring  this  progrees  ci  the  British  army  toward  New  York  that  the  Americans,  nnder  the  imme- 
£ate  oommaod  of  Washington,  pursaed  and  overtook  them  near  Monmoath  oooruhonse,  in  New  Jersey, 
where  a  severe  hattle  oeonrred  on  the  28th  of  June,  1778. 

*  Congress  had  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Philadel- 
pfaia  in  the  aotamn  of  1777,  nntil  the  30th  of  Jane,  1778,  after  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  enemy 
oBder  Clinton. 

*  Howe's  fleet  consisted  of  only  six  64  gon  ships,  three  of  50,  and  two  of  40,  with  some  frigates  and 
doops.  Several  of  IV Estaing's  ships  were  of  great  balk  and  weight  of  metal,  one  carrying  90,  another  80, 
ad  six  74  gans  each.  Had  D'Estaing  arrived  a  little  sooner,  and  caaght  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he 
Bight  easily  have  captared  or  destroyed  it  *,  and  doobtiess  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  would  have  shared 
the  late  of  those  nnder  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

*  Sandy  Hook,  in  form  and  extent,  has  been  greatly  changed  since  the  time  in  question.  According  to  a 
m^  in  my  possession,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Tryon,  in  17T9, 
Soady  Hook  was  a  low  point,  extending  northward  from  the  Highlands  of  Neversink  or  Navesink.  The 
Mndy  bar  on  which  the  Ocean  Honse,  at  the  month  of  the  Neversink  River,  now  stands,  forming  a  sound 
Bsoy  miles  in  extent,  was  not  then  in  existence ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sea  made  a  breach  across  the  neck 
of  Sandy  Hook  in  1778,  that  there  was  a  passage  within  it  along  the  base  of  the  Highlands  from  the  Rari- 
tao  or  Amboy  Bay.  Now  the  water  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth  in  the  main  ship  channel,  imme- 
diately above  the  east  beacon  on  Sandy  Hook,  quite  sufficient  to  allow  ships  as  heavy  as  D'Estaing's  to  enter 
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General  Spencer's  Expedition  ngainst  Rhode  Island.     His  Resignation.     French  Fleet  oflPNcwport»     American  Lnnd  Forccsi 

to  expel  the  enemy  from  Rhode  Island.  In  consequence  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  British  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1777,  Congress  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  cause.  This  expedition  was  arranged  by  Gen- 
eral Spencer  at  considerable  expense,  and  with  fair  promises  of  success.  The  Americans 
September,  ^^ro  Stationed  at  Tiverton,  near  the  present  stone  bridge,  and  had  actually  em* 
^T^-  barked  in  their  boats  to  cross  over  to  Rhode  Island  to  surprise  the  enemy,  when 
Spencer  prudently  countermanded  the  order.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  British  command- 
er was  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  seeing  no  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  oppose  his 

landing,  apprehended  some  stratagem  that  might 
be  fatal.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact.  The  Brit- 
ish had  determined  to  allow  the  Americans  to 
land  and  march  some  distance  upon  the  island, 
when  they  would  cut  off  their  retreat  by  destroy- 
ing their  boats,  and  thus  make  them  capttves. 
General  Spencer,  indignant  at  the  censure  im- 
plied in  the  proposed  inquiry  of  Congress,  rosigi^ 
ed  his  commission,  and  General  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.* 

The  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  har- 
bor of  Newport  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
the  next  morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  vessels  of  the  allies  were  anchored  near 
Bren ton's  Reef,  where  General  Sullivan  had  a 
cx)nference  with  the  admiral,  and  a  plan  of  oper> 
ations  was  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  ships  ran 
up  the  channel  west  of  Canoniontt  and  anobor- 
ed  at  the  north  point  of  that  island. 

Washington  had  directed  SulUvan  to  call  upon 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Conaectioiit 
for  five  thousand  militia.     The  oall  was  made, 
i    and  promptly  responded  to.     The  Massachusetts 
militia  marched  under  John  Hancock  is  gen- 
eral ;*  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  engen- 
dered by  the  presence  of  the  French  squadron, 
that  thousands  of  volnnteers,  gentlemen  and  oth- 
ers, from  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, &c.,  engaged  in  the  service.'     Two  bri- 
gades of  Continental  infantry,  under  La  Fayette, 
I    were  sent  from  the  main  army  ;  and  the  whole 
I    force,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  arranged  in  two 
I    divisions,  under  the  immediate  oonunand  of  Gtsn- 
,  .  erals  Greene*  tfnd  La  Fayette. 

(ipmiATioiffl  vfvoM  Rhode  Island  in  1778.»  ^        ,  i*  ^i       *..i       r  *  .    -r^tr* 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  D  E«- 

*  Joseph  Spencer  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  in  1714.  He  was  a  major  in  the  coloaiai 
army  in  1 756,  and  was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadiers  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congreis  in  1 776. 
He  was  appointed  a  major  general  in  August,  1776,  and  in  1777  was  in  command  of  the  American  fofoe« 
on  Rhode  Island.  After  his  resignation  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  finom  bis  native  state.  He 
(lied  at  East  Haddam  in  January,  1789,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

«  Hildreth,  iii.,  252.  '  Gordon,  ii.,  369. 

*  General  Greene  was  then  the  quarter-roaster  general  of  tbe  Continental  array.  His  prudence,  military 
skill,  and  tbe  fact  that  he  was  a  Rhode  Islander,  induced  Waabiagton  to  dispatoh  him  to  that  field  of  oper- 
ations at  that  time.        v 

^  Tbe  letters  upon  the  map  indicate  tbe  position  of  tbe  followiag  named  objects :  A,  bead-quarters  oT 
Prescott  when  be  was  captured  \  C  D,  tbe  two  British  lines  aoroas  tbe  island,  tbe  former  extending  from 
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t»ng  comroenoed  operations.  Two  of  his  vesseb  approached  to  the  attack  of  four  British 
frigates  (the  Orpheus,  Lark,  Juno,  and  Cerherus)  and  some  smaller  vessels,  lying  near  Pru- 
ilenoe  Island.  Unable  to  fight  successfully  or  to  escape,  the  enemy  set  fire  to  all  these  ves- 
lek,  and  soon  afterward  sunk  two  others  (the  Flora  and  Falcon),  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  D^Estaing.  Unfortunately,  the  American  troops  were  not  quite  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet.  Although  Sullivan  had  every  thing  in  readiness  at 
Providence,  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  troops  prevented  his  departure  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
it  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  This  delay  was 
the  occasion  of  great  difficulty,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

On  the  10th,  according  to  agreement,  the  whole  American  force,  in  two  divi-  Auinist, 
noBS,  crossed  from  Tiverton  in  eighty-six  flat-bottomed  boats,'  prepared  under  the  di-  ^^^ 
rection  of  the  energetic  Major  Talbot,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
was  to  be  joined  by  lour  thousand  marines  from  the  French  squadron.  The  British  had  just 
Wen  re-enforced,  and  were  about  six  thousand  strong,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Pigot.  They  abandoned  their  works  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  when  the  Amer- 
icana landed,  and  retired  within  their  strongly-intrenched  lines  about  three  miles  above  New- 
port. Perceiving  this  movement,  Sullivan  ordered  the  Americans  to  advance,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  landing  of  the  French  troops.  They  moved  from  the  ferry,  and  in  the  afternoon 
encamped  upon  the  high  groond  known  as  Quaker  Hill,  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  north 
of  Newport^ 

Witkin  five  days  afW  D'Estaing  left  Sandy  Hook,  four  British  men-of-war  had  arrived 
fligly  at  New  York.  With  this  re-enforoement  Howe  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief 
sfhia  nnjcety's  army  on  Rbode  Island.  He  appeared  ofl*  Newport  harbor  with  a  Ainnwt, 
floot  of  twenty-five  sail  on  the  aftemooa  of  the  9th  ;  and  the  next  morning,  D'Es-  ^^^ 
taing,  instead  of  landing  his -marines  aceordiag  to  agreement,  spread  his  sails  to  a  favorable 
hnoBBj  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  under  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  British  batteries, 
to  attack  Admiral  Howvi  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Auguttio^ 
Fflncsk  fleet  went  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  all  that  day  the  two  naval  com-  ^^^ 
waadcvs  contended  for  the  weather-*gage/  This  maneuvering  prevented  an  engageroenjt. 
The  next  morning  the  wind  had  ineteased  to  a  gale,  and  a  violent  tempest,  that  raged  for 
seuiy  fi>rty'«ight  hours,'  separated  the  belligerents.  Two  of  the  French  ships  were  dis- 
masted, and  the  count's  flag-ship  lost  ber  rudder  and  all  her  masts.  In  this  condition  she 
was  botne  down  upon  by  a  Brttisb  frigate  under  full  sail,  from  which  she  received  a  broad- 
ade,  but  with  little  damage^  Another  of  the  French  disabled  vessels  was  attacked  in  the 
tame  way,  the  assailants  sheering  ofi*  aitot  fhing  a  single  broadside  ;  but  the  junction  of  six 
flul  of  the  French  squadron  oathe-  14th  prevented  other  attacks  on  the  crippled  ships.  On 
ibe  1 6th,  the  French  seventy-fbnr  gun  ship  Gassar  and  the  British  fifty  gun  ship  Iris  had  a 

Tonomy  Hill,  H,  and  the  latter  crossing  the  slope  near  Rose  Island,  near  Newport ;  £,  the  American  lines 
between  Qoaker  and  Turkey  Hills  and  Bottoms  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  ;  F,  the  position  of  the 
Amerieans,  with  their  batteries,  when  preparing  to  attack  the  British  lines  and  waiting  for  D^Estaing ;  G, 
Barker's  Hill,  ibrtified  by  the  British ;  H,  Tonomy  Hill ;  O,  the  west  or  Narraganset  passage  of  the  bay ; 
P.  the  middle ;  and  Q,  the  east  or  Seaoonet  passage.  The  Bristol  Ferry,  across  which  the  Americans  re* 
treated,  is  named  on  the  map.  It  was  at  the  narrowest  place,  a  line  to  the  right  of  the  word  Butts.  There 
vere  fortifications  apon  Gold,  Rose,  Goat,  and  Contour  Islands,  as  well  as  upon  Oanonicut,  ruins  of  which 
are  still  Tisible.  The  short  doable  lines  upon  the  map,  immediately  above  the  letter  N  in  Newport,  mark 
eke  site  of  the  preeent  Fort  Adams,  the  Castle  Hill  of  the  Rerolation,  and  opposite,  apon  a  point  of  Canon- 
im,  u  the  Dumplings  Fort,  or  Fort  Canonioot,  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

^  These  boats  were  capable  of  bearing  one  hundred  men  each.  They  were  fitted  out  with  great  dis* 
pttdi,  and  Talbot,  who  directed  the  operations,  became  so  wearied  by  o?er-exertions,  that  be  slept  'soundly, 
for  a  k»g  time,  under  one  of  them,  while  the  hammers  of  the  caulkers,  who  were  at  work  by  candle*ligbt, 
•we  rattling  over  his  bead. — Tuckerman's  Life  of  Talbot,  p.  47. 

*  A  ship  is  said  to  have  the  weather-gage  when  she  is  at  the  windward  of  another  vessel.  In  naval  en- 
gayients,  obtaining  the  weatber-gage  is  an  important  desideratum  for  the  oooteoding  squadrons. 

*  This  storm  is  stOl  spoken  of  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  Newport  as  "  the  great  storm,"  accounts  of 
vkiek  they  bad  received  from  their  parents.  So  violent  was  the  wind,  that  the  spray  was  brought  by  it 
liQai<tbe  ocean,  and  incrosted  the  wuidows  in  the  town  with  salt. 
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severe  engagement  for  an  honr  and  a  half,  in  which  both  yessels  were  mnch  injured.  This 
ended  the  contest,  and  D'Estaing,  with  his  disabled  vessels,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New- 
port on  the  20th. 

The  Americans,  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined  by  the  abandonment  of  them  by  their 
allies,  nevertheless  continued  their  preparations  for  attack  with  vigor.  They  had  suffered 
nnich  from  the  gale  and  the  rain.  On  the  night  of  the  1 2th,  not  a  tent  or  marquee  could 
be  kept  standing.  Several  soldiers  perished,  many  horses  died,  and  all  the  powder  delivered 
to  the  troops  was  ruined  by  the  rain.  The  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  the 
Aagoflt;  Btorm  ceased  on  the  14th,  yet  their  courage  and  ardor  were  not  abated.  On  the 
^^  1 5th,  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  French  squadron,  as  promised  by 
the  admiral,  they  marched  forward  in  three  divisions,  took  post  within  two  miles  of  the  en- 
emy's lines,  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  soon  afterward  opened  a  fire  of  b^lls 
and  bombs  upon  the  British  works. ^  On  the  night  of  the  reappearance  of  D'Estaing,  Gron- 
erals  Greene  and  La  Fayette  proceeded  to  visit  him  on  board  his  vessel,  to  consult  upon 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued.  They  urged  the  count  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  New- 
port harbor ;  for  the  British  garrison,  disappointed  and  dispirited  on  account  of  not  receiving 
provision  and  ammunition  from  Howe,  would  doubtless  surrender  without  resistance.  D'Es- 
taing was  disposed  to  comply,  but  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  adherence  to  the  instructions  of 
his  government  to  put  into  Boston  harbor  for  repairs  in  the  event  of  injuries  being  sustained  by 
his  vessels.  Such  injuries  had  been  sustained  in  the  late  gale  and  partial  engagement,  and, 
overruled  by  his  officers,  he  refused  compliance,  sailed  for  Boston,  and  left  the  Americans  to 
take  care  of  themselves.*  Greene  and  La  Fayette  returned  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  with 
a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  French  admiral,  and  the  next  day  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Hancock  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  him.  A  protest  against  the  count's  taking  the  fleet 
to  Boston,  signed  by  all  the  general  officers  except  La  Fayette,  was  sent  to  him,  declaring 
such  a  measure  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  its  monarch, 
destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  two  nations.'  D'Estaing  afieeted  to  be  ofiended  at  this  protest,  and  returned 
AuffQBt^  &  spirited  answer,  just  as  he  weighed  anchor  fi)r  Boston,  which  drew  from  Sulli- 
^^^  van  a  sarcastic  reflection,  in  general  orders,  the  following  morning/  From  Bos- 
ton the  eount  wrote  an  explanatory  and  vindicatory  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  be  c#ni- 
plained  of  the  protest  and  of  Sullivan's  ungenerous  innuendoes.  The  whole  matter  was  final- 
ly amioably  adjusted. 

Disgusted  at  what  they  deemed  the  perfidy  of  the  French  commander,  and  despauring 

'  General  SttHivan  qonrtered  aboat  five  miles  from  Newport^  at  what  is  now  called  the  Gibb's  Faiin. 
La  Fayette  quartered  ob  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  what  was  then  called  the  Boiler  Grarden  Farm ;  and 
Greene  had  his  quarters  in  Middletown,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Colonel  Richard  K.  Randolph. — Ross's 
Hiitorical  Ditcourst,  page  53. 

'  It  is  asserted  that  D^Estaing  was  disliked  by  his  officers,  not  on  aocoont  of  personal  considerations,  bat 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  land  officer,  and  they  considered  it  an  aflront  that  he  was  placed  over  them. 
They  therefore  oast  every  impediment  in  his  way,  where  opportunities  were  presented  in  whioh  he  might 
gain  personal  distinction.  In  the  case  in  question,  all  his  officers  insisted  apon  his  proceeding  to  Boston, 
and  entered  into  a  formal  protest  against  his  remaining  at  Newport. 

*  This  protest  was  signed  by  John  Sallivan,  Nathaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock,  J.  Glover,  Ezekiel  Cor* 
nell,  William  Whipple,  John  l^r,  Solomon  Lovell,  and  John  Fitaconnel. 

*  "The  general  can  not  help,"  said  Sallivan,  in  his  orders,  *'  lamenting  the  sadden  and  unexpected  de« 
partare  of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  finds  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some  who  placed  greiR  dependence 
upon  the  assistance  of  it,  though  he  can  by  no  meam  tuppoie  the  army  or  any  part  of  it  endangered  by  thig 
movement,^^  Sullivan  was  doabtless  correct  in  his  opinion,  intimated  in  the  last  clause,  that  the  French  al. 
liance  was  of  little  advantage  to  the  Americans,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  This  same  Admiral  d'Estatng 
subseqaently  abandoned  the  Americans  at  the  South,  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  under  pretense  that  he  most 
seek  tafe  winter  qnartert,  although  it  was  then  only  in  the  month  of  October !  The  English  and  Americans 
were  both  duped  by  "  his  most  Christian  majesty"  of  France ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  a  balance- 
sheet  of  favors  connected  with  the  alliance  will  show  not  the  least  preponderance  of  service  in  iavor  of  the 
French,  unless  the  result  of  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  Americans,  caosed  by  the  hopes  of  saccees  from 
that  alliance,  shall  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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of  succew,  between  two  and  three  thouBand  of  the  American  volunteers  lefl  for  home  on 
the  24th  and  25th.  The  American  force  was  thus  reduced  to  about  the  number  of 
that  of  the  enemy.  Ujoder  these  circumstances,  an  assault  upon  the  British  lines  was 
deemed  hazardons,  and  a  retreat  prudent.  La  Fayette  was  dispatched  to  Boston,  to  so- 
hcit  the  return  of  D'Estaing  to  Newport,  but  he  could  only  get  a  promise  from  that  offi- 
cer to  march  his  troops  by  land  to  aid  the  Americans  in  the  siege,  if  requested.  It  was 
too  late  for  such  a  movement. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  Americans  commenced  a  retretLt  with  great  ^uKutt, 
order  and  secrecy,  and  arrived  at  the  high  g^rounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  ^'^^- 
with  all  their  artillery  and  stores,  at  three  the  next  morning.  Their  retreat  having  been 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  a  pursuit  was  undertaken.  The  Americans  had  fortified  an  em- 
inence called  Butts's  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  Newport.  Here  they  made  a  stand, 
and  at  daylight  called  a  council  of  war.  General  Greene  proposed  to  march  back  and 
okeet  the  enemy  on  the  west  road,  then  approaching  in  detachments,  and  consisting  only  of 
the  Hessian  chasseurs  and  two  Anspach  regiments  under  Loesberg.     On  the  east  road  was 


flOERB  or  THX  Enoaobihivt  ok  Rhodb  IsLAivn,  Aug.  99, 1778. 

From  »  phot  in  th«  Geotieiaan's  M«g«tiop,  1778. 

General  Smith,  with  two  iligiments  and  two  flank  companies.  To  the  former  were  op- 
posed the  light  tro<^8  of  Lieutenant  colonel  Laurens,  and  to  the  latter  those  of  Colonel 
Henry  B:  Livingston.  Greene's  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  eol- 
ket  in  f<»ce  upon  the  two  eminences  called  respectively  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hill.*  A  large 
detachment  of  the  enemy  marched  very  near  to  the  American  left,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Glover,  and  driven  back  to  Quaker  Hill.  About  nine  o'clock  the  British  opened  a  severe 
cannonade  upon  the  Americans  from  the  two  hills,  which  was  returned  from  Butts's  Hill 
with  spirit.  Skirmishes  continued  between  advanced  parties  until  near  ten,  when  two  Brit- 
ish sloops  of  war  and  other  armed  vessels,  having  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans, 
began  a  fire  upon  that  point  simultaneously  with  a  furious  attack  there  by  the  land  forces  of 
the  enemy.  This  attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  cut  off  a  retreat,  brought 
on  an  almost  general  action,  in  which  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  patriots  were 
at  one  time  engaged.  The  enemy's  line  was  finally  broken,  ailer  a  severe  engagement,  in 
attempts  to  take  the  redoubt  on  the  American  right,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  great 
confusion  to  Turkey  Hill,  leaving  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  low  grounds  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred.  This  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  aflternoon  of  a  very  sultry  day,  and  a  number  on  both  sides 
perished  from  the  efiects  of  the  heat  and  fatigue.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
nntil  sunset,  when  the  battle  ceased.  The  skirmishing  and  more  general  action  continued 
seven  bonrs  without  intermission,  and  the  most  indomitable  courage  was  evinced  by  both 
parties.     The  Americans  had  thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded,  and  forty- 

'  The  three  eminences,  Butts's,  Quaker,  and  Tnrkey  Hill,  are  seen  in  the  piotnre,  the  former  on  the  lef^ 
its  slopes  covered  with  the  American  tents,  Qaaker  Hill  in  the  center,  and  Turkey  Hill  on  the  right.  The 
huDse  in  the  fore-ground,  on  the  right,  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Brindley,  now  near  the  site  of  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Anthony. 
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(bur  misamg.  The  British  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  twelve 
missing. 

So  nearly  matched  were  the  belligerents,  that  both  willingly  rested  in  their  respective 
camps  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  each  kerned  reluctant  to  renew  the  battle. 
Sullivan  had  good  cause  to  refrain  from  another  engagement,  for  at  break  of  day  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  Providence,  informing  him  that  Howe  had  again  sailed  for  Newport,  was 
seen  off  Block  Island  the  day  before,  and  probably,  before  night,  would  be  in  New- 
port harbor.'  Under  these  circumstances,  Sullivan  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
Rhode  Island,  a  measure  concurred  in  by  his  officers.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
fur  the  first  indications  of  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  would  bring  the  repulsed 
enemy  upon  them  in  full  force.  The  sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  only  four  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  information  of  Sullivan's  de^ 
sign  from  reaching  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Fortunately,  Butts's  Hill  concealed  all  movements 
in  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  During  the  day,  a  number  of  tents  were  brought  for^ 
ward  by  the  Americans  and  pitched  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  army  were  em* 
ployed  in  fortifying  the  camp.  This  was  intended  to  deceive  the  British,  and  was  success^ 
ful.  At  the  same  time,  and,  indeed,  during  the  engagement  of  the  previous  day,  the  heavy 
baggage  and  stores  were  falling  back  and  crossing  Bristol  ferry  to  the  main.  At  dark  the 
AoMstao,     ^nts  were  struck,  fires  were  lighted  in  front  at  various  points,  the  light  troops, 

1778.  ^j^jj  ^[jQ  baggage,  marched  down  to  the  ferry,  and  before  midnight  the  whole 
American  army  had  crossed  in  flat- bottomed  boats  to  the  main,  in  good  order,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  retreat,  La  Fayette  arrived  from  Boston,  whither,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  been  sent  to  persuade  D'Estaing  to  proceed  with  his  squadron  to  Newport 
again.  He  was  greatly  mortified  at  being  absent  during  the  engagement.*  Anticipating 
that  a  battle  would  take  place,  he  traveled  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  nearly  seventy  miles, 
in  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half.*  Although  denied  the  lau- 
rel^ which  he  might  have. won  in  battle,  he  participated  in  the  honors  of  a  successful  retreat. 

The  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  was  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  General  Sullivan,  for 
Newport  had  been  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the  British  army 


^  The  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  had  on  board  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thousand  troops  destined  for  Rhode 
Island ;  but  on  approaching  Newport,  and  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  (for  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  until 
the  3l8t,  the  day  after)  and  the  sailing  of  the  disabled  Frenoh  squadron  to  Boston,  Howe  changed  his  courw, 
and  sailed  for  the  latter  port,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September.  Perceiving  no  chance  of  suooeas 
in  attacking  D'Estaing,  Howe  prudently  withdrew,  after  throwing  the  town  of  Boston  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and,  with  the  disappointed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sailed  for  New  York.  On  tho  way,  Clinton  or- 
dered his  marauding  officer,  General  Grey,  to  land  with  the  troops  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Acushnet  River,  and  proceed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  They  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  5th  of  September  and  twelve  the  next 
day,  destroyed  about  seventy  sail  of  vessels,  many  of  them  prize?  taken  by  American  privateers,  and  several 
small  erall ;  burned  the  magazine,  wharves,  stores,  warehouses,  vessels  on  the  stocks,  all  the  buildings  at 
M^Pberson's  wharf,  the  principal  part  of  the  houses  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  the  mills  and  houses  at 
Fairhaven,  opposite.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  $323,266.  Grey  and  his  troops 
then  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  they  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  nuule  a 
requisition  for  the  militia  arms,  the  public  money,  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  sheep.  The  de- 
fenseless inhabitants  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  the  marauders  returned  to  New 
York  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  British  army. 

'  La  Fayette  had  advised  a  retreat  from  Newport  six  days  before.  On  the  24th  he  gave  his  opinion  in 
writing,  as  follows :.  *'  I  do  not  approve  of  continuing  the  siege.  The  time  of  the  roiliria  is  out,  and  they 
will  not  longer  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  common  cause.  A  retreat  is  the  ^-isest  step."  Writ- 
ing to  Washington  after  the  retreat,  he  expressed  his  mortification,  and  said,  *^  That  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tion fought  where  I  could  have  been,  and  was  not,  will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to  myself.'* 
He  arrived  while  the  army  was  retreating,  and  brought  ofiT  the  rear  guard  and  pickets  in  the  best  manner. 
His  feelings  were  soothed  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  adopted  on  the  19th  of  September,  thanking  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  those  under  his  command  for  their  conduct  in  the  action  and  retreat,  and  specially  re- 
questing the  president  to  inform  the  marquis  of  their  due  sense  of  his  personal  sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston, 
and  his  gallantry  in  conducting  the  pickets  and  out-sentries  in  the  evacuation. — Journals  of  CongretSj  iv.,  378. 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  376. 
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from  capitulation  bad  D'Estaing  co-operated.     Policy,  at  that  time,  dictated  the  course  of 
Congress  in  withholding  the  voice  of  censure,  but  the  people  unhesitatingly  charged  the  fail- 
are  of  the  expedition  upon  the  bad  conduct  of  the  French.     The  retreat  was  approved  of  by 
Congrese,  in  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  9th  of  September.     It  was  not  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  it.      With  this  event 
closed  the  Eastern  campaign,  neither  party  in  the  contest  having  gained  any  thing.* 

The  British  held  possession  of  Rhode  Island  until  the  autumn  of  1779,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  desirous  of  making  a  further  demonstration  at  the  South,  and  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  New  York  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  American  and  French,  supposed  to 
have  been  concerted  between  Washington  and  D'Estaing,  dispatched  a  number  of  trans^ 
ports  to  bring  off  the  troops  from  Newport  to  strengthen  his  position  at  head-quarters.     They 
embarked  on  the  25th  of  October,  leaving  Rhode  Island  in  possession  of  the  Ameri* 
cams,  afler  an  occupation  of  three  years  by  the  enemy.     During  their  stay,  they  had 
desolated  the  island.      Only  a  single  tree  of  the  ancient  forest  is  left,  a  majestic  sycamore, 
standing  near  the  bank  of  the  Seaconet  channel, 
on  the  eaatem  side  of  the  island.     When  they 
left,  they  burned  the  batracks  at  Fort  Adams 
and  the    light-house    upon    Beavertail   Point. 
They  also  carried  away  with  them  the  town 
reeoffd«.      These  were  greatly  injured  by  being 
dttbmerged  in  the  vessel  that  bore  them,  which 
was  sunk  at  Hell  Gate.     They  were  recovered 
and  sent  back  to  Newport,  but  were  of  little 
teinrice  aAerward.     This  e^ent  produced  some 
enabarraasment  ill  respect  to  property,  but  they 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  sufierings  of 
the  ifopoYerished    inhabitants   when   they  re- 
tained to  their' mutilated  dwellings  and  deso- 
latad  farms.     The  winter  of  1779-80  was  a 
terrible  one  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.'  AxciKrcT  t«vcAMOBK.» 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  after  Sir  Robert 
Pigot  superseded  Prescott  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Rhode  Island,  the  people 
were  greatly  relieved  of  the  annoyances  they  had  been  subject  to  under  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
Private  property  was  respected,  plunder  ceased,  the  people  were  treated  with  respect,  and, 
when  the  evacuation  took  place,  no  violence  marked  the  departure  of  the  enemy.  General 
Gates  was  then  at  Providence  with  a  small  force,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  move* 
ments  of  the  British,^  anticipating  predatory  excursions  along  the  coast ;  but  General  Pigot 

^  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Brigadier*general  Nelson  of  Virginia,  written  on  the  20th  of  Angnst,  says : 
"'It  is  noc  a  little  pleasing  nor  less  wonderful  to  contemplate  that,  afler  two  years*  maneuvering,  and  on- 
defgoing  the  strangest  vicissitudes  that  perhaps  ever  attended  any  one  contest  since  the  creation,  both 
armies  are  brongbt  back  to  ^he  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  that  the  oflfending  party  in  the  beginning 
is  now  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxes  for  defense.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  con- 
spkmoos  in  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  wicked,  that  has  not 
gntitode  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations." — Sparks's  Life  and  Writing$  of  Wathingtony  vi.,  36. 

'  This  was  the  severest  winter  ever  experienced  in  America.  Narraganset  Bay  was  frozen  over ;  and 
tilt  reader  will  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  so  firmly  bridged 
that  troops  and  heavy  field-pieces  crossed  from  the  city  to  Staten  Island.  The  British  having  destroyed  the 
trees  on  Rhode  Island,  fuel  was  very  scarce.  It  was  sold  in  Newport  for  twenty  dollars  a  cord.  Food, 
abo,  was  very  scarce ;  corn  sold  at  four  silver  dollars  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  at  two  dollars.  A  tax  of  ten 
tboosand  dollars  was  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  Tiverton  and  neighboring  towns  contributed  gen- 
eroosly  to  their  aid. — ^Ross^s  Historical  Diicourte^  p.  59. 

'  This  tree  stands,  solitary  and  peerless,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  water.  It  is  upon  the  land  of  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  and  between  his  fine  mansion  and  the  river.  It  is  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference 
viUiin  twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  yet  vigorous,  though  storms  have  riven  some  of  its  topmost 
branebes.     When  I  made  the  sketch  it  was  leafless,  the  autumn  winds  having  defoliated  it. 

*  During  the  occupation  of  the  bland  by  the  British,  after  the  retreat  of  Sullivan,  Gates  was  in  constant 
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was  no  marauder,  and  scorned  to  do,  even  under  command,  what  Tryon,  Wallace,  and  Grey 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1779  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year,  and  returned  to  France.  But  this  absence  was  not  a  season  of  idleness  among 
his  old  associates,  or  of  forgetfulness  of  the  Americans  on  the  part  of  La  Fayette.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief  design  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
his  people  and  government  more  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  to  procure  for 
them  more  substantial  aid  than  they  had  hitherto  received.  After  passing  a  few  days  with 
his  beautiful  and  much  loved  wife,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  an  army,  well-appointed  in  every  par- 
ticular, to  fight  in  America.  In  making  such  a  request,  a  soul  less  ardent  and  hopeful  than 
the  youthful  generaUs  would  not  have  perceived  the  least  probability  of  success.  He  was 
acting  without  instructions  from  the  American  Congress,  or  even  its  sanction  or  the  full  ap- 
proval of  Washington.  It  seemed  but  too  recently  that  French  and  American  troops  were 
battling  in  opposition  in  the  Western  World,  to  hope  that  they  would  freely  commingle, 
though  Britons  were  still  the  foes  of  the  French.  La  Fayette,  however,  understood  French 
character  better  than  Washington  and  Congress  did,  and  he  knew  that  success  would  at- 
tend the  measure.  '<  He  had  that  interior  conviction  which  no  argument  or  authority  could 
subdue,  that  the  proposed  expedition  was  practicable  and  expedient,  and  he  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  the  ministers."*  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  held 
a  subordinate  rank  in  the  army  of  his  king ;  he,  therefore,  had  no  esqpeetation  of  being  com^ 
mander  of  any  force  that  might  be  sent ;  his  efibrts  were  disinterested.*  Nothing  could  di- 
vert him  from  his  object,  and,  with  a  joyful  heart,  he  returned  to  America  the  following 
spring,  bearing  to  the  patriots  the  glad  tidings  that  a  French  squadron,  with  an 

^'  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  admirably  officered  and  equipped,  and  con- 

veying money  for  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  about  to  sail  for  our  shores.  The  mar- 
quis also  brought  a  commission  from  Louis  XVI.  for  Washington,  aj^inting  him  lieutenant 
general  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  vice-admiral  of  its  fleets.  This  was  tf  wise  measure, 
and  operated,  as  intended,  to  prevent  difficCilties  that  might  arise  respecting  official  etiquette. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  French  should  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  always  cede  the 
post  of  honor  to  the  Americans.  Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  expedition,  was  to  place  himself  under  the  American  oommanderrin- 
chief,  and  on  all  occasions  the  authority  of  Washington  was  to  be  respected  as  supreme. 
This  arrangement  secured  the  best  understanding  between  the  two  armies  while  the  allies 
remained  in  America.* 


.  roceipt  of  intelligence  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  secret  letters  and  a  sort  of  tel> 
egraphic  communication.  Lieutenant  Seth  Chapin  employed  a  woman,  residing  in  Newport,  to  write  down 
every  thing  of  importance,  and  conceal  the  letter  in  a  hole  in  a  certain  rock.  By  setting  up  poles,  as  if  to 
dry  clothes,  and  by  other  signals  agreed  upon,  the  lieutenant  was  informed  of  the  presence  of  a  letter  in  the 
secret  poet-office,  and  of  perfect  safety  in  coming  to  receive  it.  He  would  then  row  across  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Little  Compton,  get  the  packet,  and  send  it  oflf  to  Grates.  After  the  evacuation,  the  lieutenant 
and  his  aids  received  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Continental  money,  for  their  services,  the  whole 
amount  being  worth  then  only  about  seventy  dollars  in  specie. 

^  Everett's  Eulogy  on  La  Fayette. 

*  At  the  request  of  Count  de  Vergemies,  La  Fayette  drew  up  a  statement  containing  a  detailed  plan  of 
the  proposed  expedition.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  genius  of  the  highest  order,  of  which 
a  general  of  threescore  might  be  proud.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  the  character  of  the 
officers  proper  to  accompany  them,  the  appointments  of  the  fleet  and  army,  the  time  of  embarkation,  proper 
place  for  landing,  and  the  probable  service  to  which  the  fleet  and  army  would  be  called,  were  all  laid  oat 
with  a  minuteness  and  clefmiess  of  detail  which  seemed  to  indicate  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  lii- 
Xxae.     The  whole  expedition  was  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  marquis. 

'  This  arrangement  was  conceived  by  La  Fayette,  and  he  made  it  a  fundamental  point.  Not  Content 
with  soliciting  troops  for  America,  La  Fayette  requested  large  su{^lies  of  clothing,  guns,  and  ammunition 
for  the  Republican  army.  They  were  promised,  but  only  a  part  were  sent.  Such  was  the  importunity  of 
La  Fayette,  and  such  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  with  which  he  represented  the  wants  and  claims  of  his 
Republican  friends,  that  the  old  Count  Maorepas,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  said  one  day  in  the  Coon- 
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Great  was  the  joy  of  the  American  Congress  prodaced  by  the  tidings  brought  by  La  Fay- 
ette, and  assurance  possessed  the  minds  of  that  assembly  that  the  next  campaign  would  se- 
cure peace  and  independence  to  the  States.  Although  policy  forbade  giving  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  aid  from  abroad  was  near  at  hand,  sufficient  information  leaked  out  to  difiuse 
among  the  people  pleasant  hopes  for  the  future.  The  return  of  La  Fayette  was  hailed  with 
delight.  Congress,  by  resolution, &  testified  their  satisfaction  at  his  return,  and  ac-  aMayis^ 
eepted  with  pleasure  a  tender  of  the  further  services  of  so  gallant  and  meritorious  an  ^^^' 
officer.'  Three  days  after wardi>  Congress  resolved  that  bills  be  immediately  drawn 
on  Dr.  Franklin  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  Mr.  Jay  for  the  same  *^ 
aoiount,  payable  at  sixty  days'  sight ;  and  that  the  money  be  applied  solely  to  the  bringing 
of  the  army  into  the  field,  and  forwarding  them  supplies  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency 
and  nature  of  the  service  shall  require.  Also,  that  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  New  Hampshire,  be  most  earnestly  called  upon  to  pay  into  the  Continental  treas- 
iiiy,  within  thirty  days,  ten  millions  of  dolh^.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Legislatures, 
fiem  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia,  be  requested  to  invest  their  executive  authority,  or  some 
other  persona,  -with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them,  on  the  application  of  the  committee 
a;t  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  state.*  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  were  exempt  from  the  requisition,  because  they  were  then  bearing  the  he^vy 
bvodea  of  an  active  campaign  within  their  own  limits.  Congress  )hus  bcf^an  to  prepare  So^ 
the  most  energetic  oo-operation  with  the  allies  when  they  should  arrive. 

The  Fren<^  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Temay,  saUad  from  Brest  early  in 
April,  and  appeared  ofi*  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  July.'    On  the  evening  of 
ttle  10th  it  entered  Newport  harbor,  on  which  occasion  the  town  was -brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  every  demonstration  of  joy  was  made  by  the  inhabitants.     General  Heath, 
tlwa  in  command  on  Rhode  Island,  was  present  to  receive  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  on 
Isading,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  batteries  upon  the  island.     On  the  24th,  the ' 
General  Assembly,  then  in  session,  presented  complimentary  addresses  to  Rochambeau  and 
Tsmay ;  and  General  Washington,  having  heard  of  their  arrival,  recommended,  in  general 
oilers  at  his  oamp  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  to  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  to  wear 
ewkades  of  blaek»  and  white-»4he  ground  being  of  the  first  color,  and  the  relief  o£  the  second 
^-as  a  oompliment  to,  and  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  afiection  for  their  allies.^    The  Amer- 
ican eockade,  at  that  time,  was  black ;  the  French  white. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  allies.  La  Fayette  set  out  for 
Newport,  imder  instructions  from  Washington,  to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for 
future  operations.  The  French  troops  were  pleasantly  encamped  southeast  of  Newport,  but 
they  were  not  sofiered  to  remain  qmet.  When  intcdligence  of  the  sailing  of  Temay  from 
Brest  reached  the  British  cabinet,  they  dispatched  Admiral  Graves,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
to  re-enforce  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  the  successor  of  Byron,  then  commanding  the  squadron  on 
the  American  coast.  Graves  arrived  at  New  York  three  days  after  Ternay  entered  New- 
oil, "  It  is  fortaoftte  for  the  king  that  La  Fayette  does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  fur- 
Ditare,  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans,  as  his  majesty  would  be  unable  to  refuse  it.''  La  Fayette  purchased, 
on  Us  own  aecooot,  a  large  quantity  of  swords  and  other  military  equipages,  which  he  brought  with  him 
aad  proMBted  to  the  officers  of  the  light  in&ntry  whom  he  conunanded  during  the  campaign. — See  Appendix 
to  Yol.  Tii.  of  Sparks's  Life  and  WriHngt  of  Washington,  where  will  be  found  interesting  documents  relat- 
isg  to  tUs  expedition. 

*■  Jonmali  of  Congreu,  yi.,  49.    While  in  France,  La  Fayette  was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword,  pre- 
pared there  n^r  the  directions  of  Franklin,  by  order  of  Congress.     Franklin  sent  it  to  the  marquis  from 
^9mfy  by  his  grandson.    An  account  of  this  sword,  and  drawings  will  be  found  in  a  future  Chapter. 
'  Journals  of  Congress,  yi.,  50,  51. 

'  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  ships  of  eighty  guns  each,  one  of  seventy-four,  four  of  sixty-four,  two  frigates 
of  iorty,  a  ontter  of  twenty,  a  ho^tal-ship,  pierced  for  sixty-four,  a  bomb-ship,  and  thirty-two  transports. 
The  land  Ibroes  ooDststed  of  four  regiments,  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  the  legion  of  the  Duke  de  Lausnn. 
■Boimtinir  in  aQ  to  about  six  thousand  men. 
*  Tbacher,  p.  200.     Gordon,  iii.,  66. 
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British  Blockade  of  NvragBiiset  Buy.  Clintoo'a  Expedidoa.  Dmth  of  Tenuy.  Waihiagton  in  Newport 

July  13,  por^  harbor.  The  En^Hth  fleet,  now  stronger  than  the  French,  proceeded  imme- 
17^-  diately  to  attempt  a  blockade  of  the  latter  in  Narraganset  Bay.  On  the  19th,  four 
British  ships,  the  advance  sail  of  the  fleet  rendezvousing  at  Block  Island,  appeared  ofl* New- 
port. The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  three  French  frigates  went  in 
pursuit  of  them,  but,  falling  in  with  nine  or  ten  ships  of  the  enemy  that  were  approaching, 
made  sail  for  the  harbor,  under  full  chase. 

Intelligence  was  received  that  General  Clinton,  lately  returned  to  New  York  from  the 
South,  was  preparing  to  proceed  in  person,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  to  attack  Rhode 
Island.  Menaced  by  sea  and  land.  General  Heath  called  earnestly  upon  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  troops,  and  his  requisition  was  promptly  complied  with  ; 
so  promptly,  that,  before  any  enemy  appeared,  the  allied  forces  felt  quite  competent  to  oppose 
the  largest  army  that  Clinton  could  possibly  bring  into  the  field.  Sir  Henry  actually  sailed 
from  New  York  with  eight  thousand  troops,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  Huntington  Bay, 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  Informed  there  of  the  fortified  position  of  the  French  at  Newport, 
the  rapid  gathering  of  the  militia,  and  the  approach  of  Washington  toward  New  York  city, 
Clinton  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  to  his  head-quarters. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  our  coast,  the  French  and  English  fleets  were 
striving  for  the  mastery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Admiral  de 
Guichen,  the  latter  by  Admiral  Rodney.  It  was  the  understanding  when  Temay  and  Ro- 
chambeau  left  France,  that  they  were  to  be  joined  at  Rhode  Island  by  the  squadron  of  De 
Guichen.  Events  unforeseen  prevented  this  junction.  The  arrival  of  Rodney  at  St.  Lucie, 
and  subsequent  maneuvers  and  encounters,  detained  De  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies  until 
July ;  and  five  days  before  Ternay  arrived  at  Newport,  De  Guichen  left  St.  Do- 
mingo for  Europe,  his  ships  having  su fibred  greatly  in  the  engagements,  and  the  land 
troops  which  they  carried  having  been  terribly  diminished  by  sickness.  The  failure  of  this 
co-operation,  the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  French  troops  at  Newport,  and  the 
*  expectation  of  an  attack  there,  or  an  attempt  to  blockade  the  squadron,  made  it  inexpedient 
to  break  up  the  encampment  on  Rhode  Island  and  attempt  any  operations  at  a  distance.  It 
was  concluded  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Lauzun  and  his  legion,  as  we  have  seen,  were  can- 
toned at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  were  kept  under 
arms  at  Newport,  to  assist  in  guarding  the  French  squadron,  and  the  allies  became  a  bur- 
den, rather  than  an  aid,  to  the  Americans.  The  conference,  bet  ween  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  the  final  departure  of  the  French  troops  in  1781  i  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudson,  have  been  noticed  on  page  436,  vol.  i. 

The  Chevalier  de  Temay  died  at  Newport  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
buried  with  distinguished  honors  in  Trinity  Church-yard,  where  a  slab  was  afterward  erected 
Mnrrh,  ^  ^^s  memory.  Admiral  de  Barras  succeeded  him  in  command  early  in  the  follow- 
1781.  Jug  spring,  about  which  time  Washington  arrived  at  Newport,  and  held  a  conference 
with  Rochambeau.  The  town  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  departure  of  the  allies,  quiet  prevailed  on  Rhode  Island.  Active  military  op- 
erations ceased  there,  and,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  people  were  undisturbed,  except 
by  occasional  menaces  from  English  vessels  in  pursuit  of  American  privateers,  of  which  a 
large  number  hailed  from  Narraganset  Bay,  or  made  its  waters  their  place  of  refuge  when 
in  danger  upon  the  coast.*  Newport  suflered  terribly  during  the  war.  Its  population  of 
eleven  thousand  in  1774,  was  reduced  to  about  six  thousand  in  1782  ;  and,  according  to  an 

'  It  is  believed  that  Newport  furnished  more  seamen  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolution  than  any  other  port  on  the  continent,  except  Boston.  At  least  one  thousand  men  were 
shipped  for  service  in  the  navy  from  that  port,  one  half  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  died* 
in  prison-ships.  The  naval  commanders  in  the  war  who  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  were  John  Grimes,  Ben- 
jamin  Pierce,  Joseph  Gardiner,  William  Dennis,  James  Godfred,  Remembrance  Simmons,  Thomas  Stacy, 
Oliver  Read,  Captain  Bently,  Samuel  JofTers,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Finch,  Captain  Jaques,  James  Phil-' 
lips,  Ezekiel  Burroughs,  John  Murphy,  Isaac  Frabor,  William  Ladd,  Joseph  Sheffield,  and  Captain  Gazzee. 
These  either  sailed  from  Newport  previous  to  its  possession  by  the  enemy,  or  subsequently  from  other  ports 
of  New  England. — Ross,  pnge  62.     Silas  Talbot,  also,  belonged  to  R.hode  Islaud. 
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fnputy  deitrojed  in  Newport       Ride  to  Botto'i  HilL       Hoipitalilj.       Fort  od  Batto*a  Hill.       View  of  the  Battte-ground. 

otimate  of  a  committee  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  value  of 
private  property  destroyed  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  silver  money. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  behind  Conannicut  and  the  hills  of  the  Narraganset  country  ; 
the  broad  sails  of  the  wind-mills  are  still ;  the  voices  of  the  milkers  come  up  from  the  neigh- 
boring farm-yard,  and  twilight  is  spreading  its  mysterious  veil  over  the  bay,  the  islands,  and 
the  ocean.  Let  us  descend  from  our  observatory  on  the  hill  of  Miantonomoh  and  return  to 
the  city,  and  in  the  morning  visit  the  places  hallowed  by  events  just  viewed  in  the  speculum 
of  history. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  was  oold  and  blustering  ;  the  ground  was  hard  frozen  ;  October, 
ice  covered  the  surface  of  the  pools,  and  the  north  wind  was  as  keen  as  the  br^th  ^^^; 
of  December.  I  sturted  early  in  a  light  rockaway  for  the  battle-ground  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  making  a  brief  call  on  the  way  (or,  rather,  out  of  the  way)  upon  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  general  of  the  Revolution  who  bore  that  name.  He  re- 
sides about  three  miles  above  Newport,  and  kindly  furnished  me  with  explicit  directions  re- 
specting the  localities  I  was  about  to  visit.  About  a  mile  north  of  his  estate  I  came  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Preseott,  printed  on  page  76,  which  I  sketched  in  haste,  for  my  fingers  wer6 
too  soon  benumbed  with  cold  to  hold  the  pencil  expertly.  Twelve  miles  from  Newport  I 
ease  to  tbe^residence  of  Mr.  Anthony,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  *<  Brindley  House'*  in  the  pic- 
tue  on  page  83.  An  introductory  line  from  his  brother,  David  Anthony,  Esq.,  was  a  key 
to  his  generoos  hospitality ;  and  after  accompanying  me  to  the  top  of  Butts's  Hill,  and  point- 
ing oat  the  places  of  interest  included  in  the  view  from  its  summit,  he  kindly  invited  me  to 
diae  with  him  when  my  sketching  should  be  finished,  an  invitation  heartily  accepted,  for  a^ 
Title  of  twelve  miles  in  the  cold  morninff  air  was  a  whetstone  to  my  usually  good  appetite. 


Quakes  Unx,  moa  mx  Fobt  on  Butts's  Hill. 

The  remains  of  the  old  fort  on  Butts's  Hill,  the  embankments  and  foss6,  with  traces  of 
tke  hastily-constructed  ravelins,  are  well  preserved.  Even  the  ruts  made  by  the  carriage- 
wheels  of  the  cannons,  at  the  embrasures  (for  the  ordnance  was  composed  of  field-pieces), 
were  visible.  The  banks,  in  some  places,  are  twenty  feet  high,  measuring  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fbss6.  Fortunately  for  the  antiquary,  the  works  were  constructed  chiefly  upon  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  the  plow  can  win  no  treasure  there ;  the  banks  were  earth,  and  afibrd  no  quarry 
ix  wall  builders,  and  so  the  elements  alone  have  lowered  the  ramparts  and  filled  the  ditches. 
Southward  from  this  eminence,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills — indeed,  of 
the  whole  battle-ground.  Sitting  upon  the  exterior  slope  of  the  southern  parapet,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  wind  by  a  dump  of  bushes  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  bastions,  I  sketched 
the  above  view,  which  includes  all  the  essential  portions  of  the  field  of  conflict.  The  emi- 
Dence  in  the  center,  on  which  stands  a  wind-mill,  is  Quaker  Hill ;  that  on  the  right  is  Tur- 
key Hill,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  is  seen  the  west  road.  In  the  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  these  hills  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  waged.  On  the  lefl  is  seen  the  little  village  of 
Newton,  beyond  which  is  the  Eastern  or  Seaconet  Channel,  stretching  away  to  the  ocean, 
and  bounded  on  the  lef^  by^the  cultivated  slopes  of  Little  Compton.  The  undulations  in  the 
fereground  are  the  embankments  of  the  fort. 
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North  View  from  Batto'a  HUL  The  Namganaet  Country.  MaMBSoit  and  hia  Sona.  King  Philipu 


Northward  the  view  is  more  extensive,  and  in  some  respects  more  interesting.     The 
houses  near  the  center  of  the  picture  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Bristol  ferry,  over  which  the 


VlKW  NOBTHWABD  FBOM  BUTTS'S  HlLL. 

Americans,  under  Sullivan,  retreated  to  the  main  land.  A  little  to  the  left,  lying  upon  the 
cast  shore  of  the  Narraganset,  was  Bristol ;  beyond  was  a  glimpse  of  Warren  ;  and  in  the 
far  distance,  directly  over  the  steam-boat  seen  in  the  picture,  the  church  spires  of  Providence 
were  visible.  On  the  right  the  high  promontory  of  Mount  Hope  loomed  up  ;  and  turning 
eastward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sketch,  stood  Tiverton  and  its  old  stone  bridge,  already 
mentioned.  I  could  find  no  sheltered  nook  in  making  the  sketch  ;  upon  the  bleak  summit 
of  the  hill  I  plied  the  pencil,  until  I  could  hold  it  no  longer  ;  but  the  drawing  was  finished. 
From  this  eminence  the  vision  takes  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Nar- 
raganset country  and  of  the  domains  of  Massasoit,  the  fast  friend  of  the  English.  There 
were  old  Pocasset  and  Pokanoket,  and,  more  conspicuous  and  interesting  than  all,  was  Mount 
Hope,  the  royal  seat  of  Ring  Philip,  the  last  of  the  Wampanoags.  It  is  too  cold  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  chronicle  here  ;  let  us  wrap  our  cloaks  around  us,  and,  while  gazing  upon 
the  beautiful  land  over  which  that  great  sachem  held  sway,  read  the  records  upon  the  tablets 
of  memory,  brief  but  interesting,  concerning  "  King  Philip's  War.** 

^'  'Tis  good  to  muse  on  nations  pass'd  away 

Forever  from  the  land  we  csdl  our  own ; 
Nations  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day, 

Who  deemM  that  everlasting  was  their  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known ! 

Subliroer  sadness  will  the  mind  control, 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 

And  meaner  griefs  will  less  disturb  the  soul ;  ' 

And  human  pride  falls  low  at  human  grandeur's  goal.'' 

Robert  C.  Sands. 

We  have  observed  how  Massasoit,  the  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  dominions 

extended  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  presenting  the  hand  of  friendship 

and  protection  to  the  white  settlers,  remained  faithful  while  he  lived.     His  residence  was  % 

near  Warren,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Narraganset ;  and  so  greatly  was  his  friendship  prized 

by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  Winslow  and  others  made  a  long  journey  to  visit  him  when 

•  March,     dangerously  ill.*     Recovering,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  with 

^^^       the  whites,  and  faithfully  observed  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  thirty-two 

years  afterward. ^     Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  gave  promise  of 

equal  attachment  to  the  whites ;  but  his  rule  was  short ;  he  died  two  years  after 

the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  brother*  Pometacom  or  Metacomet,  better  known  as  King 

Philip,  became  the  head  of  his  nation.     He  was  a  bold,  powerful-minded  warrior,  and  al- 

^  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  say  nephew.  Earlier  historians  disagree.  Prince  and  Trumbull  say  be  was 
grandson  to  Massasoit,  and  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  call  him  his  son.  Governor  Prince,  it  is  said,  named 
Alexander  and  Philip  after  the  great  Macedonians,  in  compliment  to  Massasoit,  indicating  his  idea  of  their 
character  as  warriors.     They  were  doubtless  sons  of  Massasoit. 
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j0aloBsyofKhigFha^.         Treaties  with  the  Whites.        Cartaflment  of  his  Domains.        His  chief  Captains.        John  Eliot. 

ready  his  keen  perception  gave  him  uneasiness  --^^' 

respecting  the  fate  of  his  race.     Year  after 

year  the  progress  of  settlement  had  curtailed 

the  broad  domains  of  the  Waropanoags,  until 

DOW  they  possessed  little  more  than  the  nar-  \ 

row  tongues  of  land  at  Pocanoket  and  Pocas--  ! 

set,  now  Bristol  and  Tiverton  ;  yet  Philip  re-        '  '  \ 

newed  the  treaties  made  with  Massa-  \ 

soit,  and  kept  them  faithfully  a  dozen       < 
years;  but  spreading  settlements,  reducing  his  |    I 

domains  acre  by  acre,  breaking  up  his  hunting- 
grounds,  diminishing  the  abundance  of  his  fish- 
eries, and  menacing  his  nation  with  the  fate 
of  the  landless,  stirred  up  his  savage  patriot- 
ism, and  made  him  resolve  to  sever  the  ties 
that  bound  him,  with  fatal  alliance,  to  his  ene- 
mies.     His  residence  was  at  Mount  Hope ; 
and  there,  in  the  solitude  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  he  called  his  warriors  around 
him,  and  planned,  with  consummate 
^ill,  an  alliance  of  all  the  New  En- 
gland tribes  against  the  European  in- 
truders.* 

For  years  the  pious  Eliot'  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  New  England  tribes  ; 


/ 
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'  The  number  of  Indians  in  New  England  at  that  time  has  been  variously  estimated.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in 
his  History  of  the  United' States  (i.,  36),' supposes  that  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  in  all,  one  third  of 
viiom  were  warriors.  Hutchinson  (i.,  406)  estimates  the  fighting  men  of  the  Narragansets  alone  at  two 
tboosand.  Hinckley  says  the  number  of  Indians  in  Plymouth  county  in  1 685,  ten  years  after  Philip^s  war, 
WES  Ibor  thousand.  Church,  in  his  History  of  King  Philip^s  War^  published  in  Boston  in  1716,  estimated 
the  number  of  Indian  warriors  in  New  England,  in  the  commencement  of  that  war,  at  ten  thousand.  Ban- 
croft (ii-?  9-1)  says  there  were  probably  fifty  thousand  whites  and  hardly  twenty-five  thousand  Indians  in 
New  England,  west  of  the  Piscataqua ;  while  east  of  that  stream,  in  Maine,  were  about  four  thousand 
whites  and  more  than  that  number  of  red  men. 

'  I  copied  this  and  the  annexed  marks  of  Philip's  chief  captains,  from  an  original  mortgage  given  by  the 
fachem,  to  Constant  Southworth,  on  land  four  miles  square,  lying  south  of  Taunton.     The 
BOftgage  is  dated  October  1,  1672.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Leonard,  and  is  signed 
by  himsell^  Constant  Soothworth,  and  Hugh  Cole.     It  was  acknowl- 
edged before,  and  signed  by,  John  Alden.^     This  interesting  docu- 
ment is  in  the  possession  of  that  intelligent  antiquary,  S.  G.  Drake, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  these  signatures. 
No.  1  is  the  sign  of  Munasuum,  alias  Nimrod  ;  No.  2,  of  Wonckom- 
PAWHAN ;  No.  3,  of  Captain  Annawan,  the  "  next  man  to  Philip,"  or  his  chief  warrior. 

'  John  Eliot,  usually  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  bom  in  Essex  county,  England,  in  1604,  and  came  to  America  in  1631.  Educated  thoroughly  at 
Cambridge  University,  he  soon  obtained  great  influence  among  the  settlers.  Touehed  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  Indians  respecting  spiritual  things,  his  heart  yearned  to  do  them  good,  and  for  many  years  he  labored 
acsidooosly  among  them,  with  great  success.  He  founded,  at  Natick,  the  first  Indian  church  in  America, 
b  1660.  The  next  year  he  pubibhed  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
^rhoie.  Bible  and  other  books.  He  died  May  20th,  1 690,  aged  about  eighty-six.  The  venerable  apostle 
was  buried  in  the  Ministeri'  7bm6,t  in  the  first  burying-^round  at  Roxbury,  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
fi^  of  the -great  avenue  across  the  Neck  to  Boston.  The  residence  of  Eliot  was  opposite  the  house  of 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Dudley^s  mansion  was  taken  down  in  1775,  and 
»  redoabt  was  erected  upon  the  spot.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Universalist  church.  Reverend 
Dr.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  is  the  fifth  pastoral  successor  of  the  apostle  in  the  first  church.     The  remains  of 

*  AUeo  WB8  a  paatenger  in  the  lUj  Flower,  and  one  of  the  immortal  fortt-onx  who  signed  the  tnttrument  of  dTil  goyern- 
BKal;  gtreo  oo  pegea  437  and  438,  toL  L,  of  this  work,  where  also  ia  the  aignatare  of  Southworth. 

t  b  ITM-JSv  A  citixeo  of  Rozboiy,  named  WHliam  Bowen,  waa  made  priaoner  by  the  Tarka.  The  people  of  hia  town  raised 
I  mm  of  monej  avffident  for  hia  racaom.  Before  it  conld  be  applied  they  receiTed  intelligeiice  of  hia  death.  The  money  wa* 
ibcB  approprialed  to  the  building  of  a  tomb  for  the  miniatara  of  ihe  church. 
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no  pains  were  spared  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  could  do  so  than,  recently,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rus- 
sia.' Churches  were  gathered  among  the  natives ;  and  when  Philip  lifted  the  hatchet, 
there  were  four  hundred  "  praying  Indians,"  as  the  converts  were  called,  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  whites ;  yet  Christianity  hardly  spread  beyond  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seven  feeble  villages  around  Boston.  Philip, 
like  Red  Jacket  of  our  days,  opposed  meddling  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and,  two 
years  before  the  war,  boldly  and  openly,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  warriors,  boasted  of 
his  own  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  belief 

Handwbitino  of  Eliot  and  Goomr. 

A  "  praying  Indian"  named  John  Sassamon,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambndge,  and 
employed  as  a  teacher,  had  fled  to  Philip  on  account  of  some  misdemeanor,  and  became  a 
sort  of  secretary  to  the  sachem.  Being  persuaded  to  return  to  the  whites,  he  accused  Philip 
of  meditated  treason.  For  this  he  was  waylaid  by  the  savages,  and  slain.  Three  of  Phil- 
ip's men,  suspected  of  the  murder,  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  half  English  and  half  Indians, 
convicted,  and  hanged.  The  evidence  on  which  they  were  convicted  was  slender,  and  the 
Wampanoags  were  greatly  irritated.  Philip  was  cautious ;  his  warriors  were  impetuous. 
Overruled  by  their  importunities^  and  goaded  by  a  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  and  humili- 
ations he  bad  su^red  from  the  English,*  he  trampled  solemin  treaties  beneath  his  feet,  and 
lighted  the  flame  of  war.  Messengers  were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  oo-oper- 
ation,  and,  with  all  the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Metacomet  exhorted  his  followers  to 
curse  the  white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to.  the  pale  faces. 

"  Away !  away  !  I  will  not  hear 

Of  aught  but  death  or  vengeance  now ; 
By  the  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow  1 
I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace, 
^  Nor  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 

Link'd  to  the  pale-brow'd  stranger  race, 
That  work  the  rain  of  our  land. 

his  predecessors  all  lie  in  the  Ministers'  Tomb.  The  commissioners  of  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  have 
designated  the  heights  on  its  western  border  as  the  Eliot  HiU$^  and  there  the  citizens  of  Roxbury  are  about 
to  erect  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle. 

Daniel  Gookin,  whose  signature  is  given  above,  was  the  friend  of^  and  a  zealous  co-worker  with,  Mr. 
Eliot.  He  came  to  Virginia,  from  England,  in  1621.  He  went  to  Massachusetts  with  his  family  in  1644, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  called  to  fill  civil  and  military  offices,  and  in  1652  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Indians.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
Gookin  wrote  an  historical  account  of  the  New  England  Indians,  and  was  the  firm  friend  of  ^e  red  man 
through  life.  His  remains  are  in  the  old  burying-groond  at  Cambridge.  Lieutenant  Gookin  of  our  Rer- 
olutionary  army  was  his  lineal  descendant. 

^  Bancroft,  ii.,  94. 

'  In  1671,  Philip  was  suspected  of  secret  plolftings  against  the  English,  and,  notwithstanding  bis  asser- 
orations  to  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  fire-arms  to  the  whites.  This  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence for  the  English ;  for,  had  the  Indians  possessed  those  arms  in  the  war  that  ensued,  their  defeat  would 
j,.»-f»  *>o«».»  doubtful. 
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'*  Before  their  coming,  we  had  rang^ 
Oar  forests  and  our  uplands  free ; 
^  Still  let  us  keep  unsold,  unchanged, 

The  heritage  of  Liberty. 
As  free  as  roll  the  chainless  streams, 

Still  let  us  roam  our  ancient  woods ; 
As  free  as  break  the  morning  beams^ 
That  light  our  mountain  solitudes. 

"  Touch  not  the  hand  they  stretch  to  you ; 

The  fidsely-profler-d  cup  put  by ; 
Will  you  believe  a  coward  true  ? 

Or  taste  the  poisonM  draught,  to  die  ? 
Their  ft-iendship  b  a  lurking  snare ; 

Their  honor  but  an  idle  breath ; 
Thehr  smile  the  smile  that  traitors  wear ; 

Their  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death* 

"  And  till  your  last  white  foe  shall  kneel, 
And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire — 
Sleep — but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel ; 
Wake— but  to  deal  in  blood  and  fire." 

C.  Sbb&rt. 

Although  fierce  and  determined  when  once  aroused,  no  doubt  Philip  was  hurried  into  this 
war  against  his  best  judgment  and  feelings,  for  his  sagacity  must  have  forewarned  him  of 
fiuhire.  The  En^sh  were  well  armed  and  provisioned  ;  the  Indians  had  lew  guns,  and 
their  subfiistence  was  precarious.  <*  Phrensy  prompted  their  rising.  It  was  but  the  storm 
ia  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away.  They  rose  without  hope, 
and  therefore  they  Ibught  without  mercy.     For  them  as  a  nation  there  was  no  to-morrow.'** 

Bancroft  has  given  a  condensed,  yet  perspicuous  and  brilliant  narrative  of  this  war. 
■'The  minds  of  the  English,"  he  says,  "  were  appalled  by  the  horrors  of  the  impending  con- 
flict, and  superstition  indulged  in  its  wild  inventions.  At  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
nMNm,  yon  might  have  seen  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp  imprinted  on  the  center  of  its  disk. 
The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  sky.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  was  like 
the  whistling  of  bullets.  Some  distinctly  heard  invisible  troops  of  horses  gallop  through  the 
air,  while  others  formed  the  prophecy  of  calamities  in  the  howling  of  the  wolves.* 

"  At  the  very  beginning  of  danger,  the  colonists  exerted  their  wonted  energy.  Volunteers 
fiom  MasBachnsetts  joined  the  troops  from  Plymouth,  and,  within  a  week  from  the  commence^ 
ment  of  hostilities,  the  insulated  Pokanokets  were  driven  from  Mount  Hope,  and  January  39, 
in  less  than  a  month  Philip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the  interior  '^^ 
tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army  of  the  colonists  then  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  from  the  reluctant  tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise 
to  give  up  every  hostile  Indian.  Victory  seemed  promptly  assured  ;  but  it  was  only  the 
eoaunenoeinent  of  horrors.  Canonchet,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  the  son 
of  Miantonomoh  ;  and  could  he  forget  his  father's  wrongs  ?  And  would  the  tribes  of  New 
England  permit  the  nation  that  had  first  given  a  welcome  to  the  English  to  perish  una- 
venged ?     Desolation  extended  along  the  whole  frontier.     Banished  from  his  patrimony, 

>  Baneroft,  ii.,  101. 

'  Coctoo  Mather,  in  hia  Magnalia,  ii.,  486,  sajrs,  *^  Tea,  and  now  we  speak  of  things  omuunu,  we  may 
add,  soma  time  before  this  [the  execution  of  three  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Sassamon],  in  a  clear,  still, 
MiDshiny  oMMnuag,  there  were  divers  persons  in  Maklen  who  heard  in  the  air,  on  the  southeast  of  them,  a 
frw/  gmm  go  ofl^  and  presently  thereupon  the  report  of  tnuUl  gwns,  like  musket  shot,  very  thick  discharging, 
■s  if  there  bed  been  a  battle.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  visible  done  in  any  part  of  the 
ookey  to  oecasion  such  noises ;  but  that  which  most  of  all  astonished  them  was  the  flying  of  btUUts,  which 
came'singing  over  their  heads  [beetles  ?  See  page  674,  vd.  t.],  and  seemed  very  near  to  them ;  after  which 
the  sound  of  drums,  passing  along  westward,  was  very  audible ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Plymouth  colony, 
m  several  places,  invisible  troops  of  horse  were  heard  riding  to  and  firo.''  No  credence  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  book  of  Mather's. 
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vhere  the  Pilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  frbm  his  cahin,  which  had  sheltered  the  exiles,  Philip 
and  his  warriors  spread  through  the  country,  arousing  their  hrethren  to  a  warfare  of  ex- 
termination. I 

"  The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  one  of  amhush  and  surprise.  They  nerer 
once  met  the  English  in  open  field ;  but  always,  even  if  eight-fold  in  number,  fled  timor- 
ously before  infantry.  But  they  were  secret  as  beasts  of  preyi  skillful  marksmen,  and  in 
part  provided  with  fire-arms,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant  with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  mad  with  passion  for  rapine,  vengeance,  and  d^truction,  retreating  into 
swamps  for  their  fastnesses,  or  hiding  in  the  green-wood  thickets,  where  the  leaves  muflled 
the  eyes  of  the  pursuers.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipotent  among 
the  scattered  villages,  which  they  ravaged  like  a  passing  storm ;  and  for  a  full  year  they 
kept  all  New  England  in  a  state  of  terror  and  excitement.  The  exploring  party  was  way- 
laid and  cut  ofl^,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  and  disjointed  limbs  of  the  dead  were  hung  upon 
the  trees  to  terrify  pursuers.  The  laborer  iii  the  fleld,  the  reapers  as  they  went  forth  to 
harvest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the  sheep,  were  shot  down  by 
skulking  foes,  whose  approach  was  invisibfe.  Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman  ? 
The  mother,  if  left  alone  in  the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children  ;  on  the 
sudden  attack,  the  husband  would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  and  perhaps 
only  one  escape ;  the  village  cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  in  files  on 
horseback,  the  farmer  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in  the  other,  his  wife  seated 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may  be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
could  not  proceed  safely  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  least  expected,  bullets  would  whiz  among 
them,  discharged  with  fatal  aim  from  an  ambuscade  by  the  wayside.  The  red  men  hung 
upon  the  skirts  of  the  English  villages  <  like  the  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds/ 

"  What  need  of  repeating  the  same  tale  of  horrors  ?  Brookfield  was  set  on 
bs^mberi.  ^'®»*  *°*^  rescued  only  to  be  abandoned.  Deerfield  was  bumed.l>  Hadley, 
surprised  during  a  time  of  religious  service,*  was  saved  only  by  the  daring  of 
Goflfe,  the  regicide,  now  bowed  with  years,  a  heavenly  messenger  of  rescue,  who  darted  from 
his  hiding-place,  rallied  the  disheartened,  and,  having  achieved  a  safe  defense,  sank  away  in 
his  retirement,  to  be  no  more  seen.  The  plains  of  Northfield  were  wet  with  the  blood  of 
•September  13.  Beers^^  and  twenty  of  his  valiant  associates.  Lathrop's  company  of  young 
men,  the  very  flower  of  Essex,  culled  out  of  the  towns  of  that  county,  were 
bSeptenaber  18.  butchered  ;b  hardly  a  white  man  escaped  ;  and  the  little  stream  Ivhoae  chan- 
nel became  red  with  their  life  currents,  is  called  Bloody  Brook  to  this  day." 

The  Narragansets  played  false  to  the  white  men,  and  in  winter  sheltered  the  foe  that 
wasted  their  settlements.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  through  the  deep 
suows  of  December,  a  thousand  men,  levied  by  the  united  colonies,  marched  to  the  great  fort 
of  the  tribe.'  Its  feeble  palisades  quickly  yielded,  and  fire  and  sword  soon  "  swept  aviray 
the  humble  glories  of  the  Narragansets.  Their  winter  stores,  their  wigwams,  and  all  the 
little  comforts  of  savage  life,  were  destroyed  ;  and  more,  their  old  men,  their  women,  their 
babes,  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  fire.'"  It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Indians.  Cold, 
hunger,  and  disease  followed,  and  were  the  powerful  allies  of  the  English  in  the  decimation 
of  the  tribe.  Yet  Canonchet  did  not  despair,  and  he  fought  gallantly,  until,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  he  was  put  to  death. 

^^^  In  the  spring,  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  began  its  work.     Weymouth, 

Groton,  Medfield,  Lancaster,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes  ; 

'  See  page  420,  vol.  i.,  of  this  work. 

'  The  fort  was  situated  apon  an  island  containing  four  or  five  acres,  imbosomed  in  a  swamp.  The  island 
was  encompassed  by  high  and  strong  palisades,  with  abatU  outside,  and  there  three  thousand  of  the  Narra- 
gansets were  coUected  to  pass  the  winter.  This  swamp  is  a  short  distance  southwest  of  Kingston  villagA, 
in  the  township  of  Kingston,  Washington  county,  Rhode  Island.  The  Sumington  and  Providence  rail-way 
creeses  the  swamp  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  its  western  verge. 

*  Bancroft  ii.,  105. 
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Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  burned  ;  and  every  where  the  isolated 
dwellings  of  adventurous  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  as  the  season  advanced,  and  more 
remote  tribes  came  not  to  re-enforce  them,  the  Indians,  wasted  and  dispirited,  abandoned  all 
ho^  of  success.  Strifes  arose  among  them.  The  Connecticut  Indians  charged  their  mis- 
fortunes upon  Philip,  and  so  did  the  Narragansets.  The  cords  of  alliance  were  severed. 
Some  surrendered  to  avoid  starvation ;  other  tribes  wandered  off  and  joined  those  of  Canada ; 
while  Captain  Church,  the  most  famous  of  the  English  partisan  warriors,  went  out  to  hunt 
and  destroy  the  fugitives.*  During  the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed  or  submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  hiding-place  to  another  ;  and  although  he 
had  vainly  sought  the  aid  of  the  Mohawks,  and  knew  that  hope  was  at  an  end,  his  proud 
^rit  would  not  listen  to  words  of  peace ;  he  clefl  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  ventured  to 
propoee  it.  At  length,  afler  an  absence  of  a  year,  he  resolvedj  as  it  were,  to  meet  his  des- 
tiny. He  returned,  to  the  beautiful  land  where  his  forefathers  slept,  the  cradle  of  An^uit. 
his  infancy,  and  the  nestling-place  of  his  tribe.  Once  he  escaped  narrowly,  leaving  ^^^ 
bis  wife  and  only  son  prisoD'^rs.  This  bereavement  crushed  him.  **  My  heart  breaks,*' 
cried  the  chieftain,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief;  "  now  I  am  ready  to  die."  His  own  follow- 
ers now  began  to  plot  against  bun,  to  make  better  terms  for  themselves.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  shot  by  a  faithless  Indian,  and  Captain  Church  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword. 
The  captive  orphan  was  transported  to  an  island  of  the  ocean.  So  perished  the  princes  of 
the  Pokanokets.  Sad  to  them  had  been  their  acquaintance  with  civilization.  The  first 
ship  that  came  on  their  coast  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred ;  and  now  the  harmless  boy, 
wlu>  had  been  cherished  as  an  only  child  and  the  future  sachem  of  their  tribes — ^the  last  of 
the  family  of  Massasoit — ^was  sold  into  bondage,  to  toil  as  a  slave  under  the  suns  of  Ber- 
muda.' Of  the  once  prosperous  Narragansets  of  old,  the  chief  tribe  of  New  England,  hardly 
one  hundred  remained.  The  sword,  famine,  fire,  and  sickness  had  swept  them  from  the 
earth.  *<  During  the  whole  war  the  Mohegans  remained  faithful  to  the  English,  and  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  the  happy  soil  of  Connecticut.  So  much  the  greater  was  thie 
kw  io  the  adjacent  colonies.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed.  The  disbiirs^nents 
and  losses  equaled  in  value  half  a  million  of  dollars — an  enormous  sum  for  the  few  of  that 
day.  More  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  country,  of  whom 
any  mother  might  have  been  proud,  perished  in  the  field.  As  many  as  six  hundred  houses 
were  burned.  Of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony,  one  in  twenty  had  fallen ;  and  one 
fiunily  in  twenty  had  been  burned  out.     The  loss  of  lives  and  property  was,  in  proportion 

'  Benjamin  Chnroh  was  bom  at  Doxbury,  in  1639.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  at  Seaconnet,  01 
Little  ComptoD.  He  was  the  most  active  and  noted  combatant  of  the  Indians  daring  King  Philip's  war, 
and  when  Philip  was  slain,  Church  cat  off  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  The  sword  with  which  be  per- 
(brmed  the  act  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Masaachosett?  Historical  Society  (see  page  562,  yol.  i.).  In  1689, 
Qniroh  was  commissioned  by  President  Hinckley,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  governors  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, conunander-in-chief  of  a  force  sent  against  the  Eastern  Indians.  He  continued  making  expeditions 
aj^ainst  them  until  1704.  In  his  old  age  he  was  corpulent.  A  fall  from  his  horse  was  the  cause  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Little  Compton,  January  17, 1718,  at  the  aye  of  seventy-seven  years.  tTnder  his 
direcdon  his  son  prepared  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  which  was  published  in  1716. 

'  The  disposal  of  this  child  was  a  subject  of  much  deliberation.  Several  of  the  elders  were  urgent  to  put 
him  to  death.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  be  mercifulj  and  send  him  to  Bermuda,  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  many  Indians,  a  fate  to  them  worse  than  death.  During  the  war  the  government  of 
Plymoath  gave  thirty  shillings  for  every  head  of  an  Indian  killed  in  battle,  and  Philip's  brought  the  same 
priee.  Their  living  bodies  brought  a  high  price  in  Bermuda,  and  probably  more  living  Indian  heads  went 
tkither  than  dead  ones  to  the  mu'ket  at  Plymouth.  Witamo,  the  squaw  saehem  of  Pooasset,  shared  in  the 
dinsters  of  Philip.  She  was  drowned  while  crossing  a  river  in  her  flight.  Her  body  was  recovered,  and 
the  bead  cot  off  and  stuck  upon  a  pole  at  Taunton,  amid  the  jeers  of  3ie  whites  and  the  tears  of  the  cap- 
tive Indiau.  The  body  of  Philip  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  English 
law  against  traitors.  One  of  his  hands  was  given  to  the  Indian  who  had  shot  him,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
for  a  public  thanksgiving,  his  head  was  carried  in  triumph  into  Plymouth.  What  a  mockery  of  Christian- 
hf  I  Men,  gpihy  of  gross  injustice  to  a  race  that  had  befriended  them,  lifting  their  hands  toward  heaven 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  they  had  injured,  and  singing  TV  Deum  Lawlamus,  or  praising  God  for  his 
providential  care !  No  Providence  for  the  poor  Indian,  bcK^ause  he  had  neither  cunning,  skill,  nor  gun- 
powder! 
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SmfeiiogsoftheColoniflta.  A  Happy  Change.  Capture  of  the  Pigot  bj  Tilbot 

to  numbers,  as  distressing  as  in  the  Revolutionarj  war.  There  was  scarce  a  family  from 
which  Death  had  not  selected  a  victim.'*^  Thus  ended  the  first  general  Indian  war  in  New 
England.  Righteousness,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  has  long  since  decided  the 
question  of  equity  ;  and  we,  viewing  the  scene  at  a  distance,  can  not  fail  to  discern  the  true 
verdict  against  the  avaricious  white  man. 

Those  dark  days  of  distress  and  crime  are  passed  away  forever.  The  splendors  of  an  Oc- 
tober sun,  which  then  shed. a  radiance  over  the  forests  and  the  waters,  beautiful  as  now,  no 
longer  light  up  the  ambuscade  of  the  red  men,  or  the  hiding-places  of  the  pale-faces  lurking 
for  blood.  From  the  bald  eminence  on  which  I  stand,  the  land  of  Philip  and  Canonohet, 
of  Witamo  and  Miantonomoh,  and  the  broad  waters  where  they  sported  in  peace,  are  spread 
out  to  the  eye  beautiful  as  the  *'  Happy  Valley,"  and  upon  the  whole  domain  rest  the  be- 
neficent influences  of  love,  harmony,  righteousness,  and  peace.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to 
forget  the  gloomy  past,  and  leave  upon  memory  only  the  bright  vision  of  the  present. 

The  vision  was  bright  indeed,  but  it  was  the  sheen  of  the  glacier.  The  unclouded  sun 
and  the  uncurbed  north  wind  wrestled  for  the  mastery.  The  latter  was  the  victor,  and, 
until  I  was  warmed  at  the  tablo  of  Mr,  Anthony,  1  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  charms 
.  which  I  had  beheld  while  half  frozen  ampng  the  mounds  of  the  old  fortress  on  the  hill. 

I  returned  to  Newport  by  the  way  of  Vaucluse,  .on  the  eastern  road,  where  I  sketched 
the  great  sycamore  pictured  on  page  85,  which  is  standing. upon  the  bank  of  the  Seaconnet 
or  Eastern  Channel.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  passage,  a  little  below  Vaucluse,  occurred  one 
of  those  events,  characterized  by  skill  and  personal  bravery,  which  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  history  of  our  war  for  independence.  In  order  to  close  up  this  channel,  when  the 
French  fleet  appeared  oflT  Newport,  the  British  converted  a  strong  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tuns  into  a  galley,  and  named  it  Pigot,  in  honor  of  the  commander  on  Rhode  Island.  It« 
upper  deck  was' removed,  and  on  its  lower  deck  were  placed  twelve  eight-pounders,  which 
belonged  to  the  Flora,  that  was  sunk  in  Newport  harbor,  and  also  ten  swivels.  Thua 
<  armed,  she  was  a  formidable  floating  battery.  Major  Silas  Talbot,  whose  exploits  had  al- 
ready won  the  expressed  approbation  of  Congress,  proposed  an  expedition  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy this  vessel,  for  it  efiectually  broke  up  the  local  trade  of  that  section.  Greneral  Sulli- 
van regarded  his  schepie  as  impracticable,  but  finally  consented  to  give  Talbot  perminsion  to 
make  the  attempt.  A  draft  of  men  for.  the  purpose  was  allowed,  and  with  sixty  resolute 
patriots,  Talbot  sailed  from  Providence  in  a  coasting  sloop  called  the  Hawk,  which  he  had 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  Armed  with  only  three  three-pounders,  besides  the  small  arms 
of  his  men,  he  sailed  by  the  British  forts  at  Bristol  Ferry,  and  anchored  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Pigot.  Procuring  a  horse  on  shore,  he  rode  down  the  east  bank  and  reconnoitered. 
The  galley  presented  a  formidable  appearance,  yet  the  major  was  not  daunted.  At  nine 
o*eloek  in  the  evening,  favored  with  a  fair  wind,  and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Helm,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  small  re-enforcement,  Talbot  hoisted  the  anchor  of  the  Hawk,  and  with 
a  kedge-anchor  lashed  to  the  jib-boom  to  tear  the  nettings  of  the  Pigot,  he  bore  down  upon 
that  vessel.  It  was  a  very  dark  night  in  October.  Under  bare  poles  he  drifted  past 
Fogland  Ferry  fort  without  being  discovered,  when  he  hoisted  sail  and  ran  partly  un- 
der the  stem  of  the  galley.  The  sentinels  hailed  him,  but,  returning  no  answer,  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  discharged  at  the  Hawk  without  eflect.  The  anchor  tore  the  nettings  and 
grappled  the  fore-shrouds  of  the  Pigot,  enabling  the  assailants  to  make  a  free  passage  to  her 
deck.  With  loud  shouts,  the  Americans  ]K>ured  from  the  Hawk,  and  drove  every  man  of 
the  Pigot  into  the  hold,  except  the  commander,  who  fought  desperately  alone,  with  no  other 
mail  than  shirt  and  drawers,  until  he  perceived  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  Pigot  was 
surrendered,  with  the  oflScers  and  crew.  Her  cables  were  coiled  over  the  hatchways,  to  se- 
cure the  prisoners  below,  and,  weighing  anchor,  Talbot,  with  his  prize,  entered  the  harbor 
of  Stonington  the  next  day.  This  bold  adventure  was  greatly  applauded,  and,  on  the  14th 
of  November  following.  Congress  complimented  Talbot  and  his  men,  and  presented  him  with 

»  Bancroft,  ii.,  108,  109. 
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of  Talbot. 


Departare  from  Newport 


Adieu  to  New  England. 


Ualleck'a  •*  Connecticut." 


&  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.* 
transferred  to  the  navy,  in  which  service  we  shall  meet  him  again. 
I  reached  Newport  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  sunset  was  on  board 
the  Empire  State,  a  noble  Sound  steam-boat  (which  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks  afterward),  bound  for  New  York. 
We  passed  old  Fort  Canonicut  and  Fort  Adams,  and  out  of  the 
harbor  at  twilight ;  and  at  dark,  leaving  the  Beaver-tail  light  be- 
hind, we  were  breasting  the  moon-lit  waves  of  the  ocean  toward 
Point  Jndith.  I  now  bade  a  final  adien  to  New  England,  to  visit 
other  scenes  hallowed  by  the  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  liberty. 
Often  since  has  the  recollection  of  my  visit  there  come  up  in  mem- 
ory like  a  pleasant  dream ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  universal 
kindness  which  I  received  during  my  brief  tarry  among  the  people 
of  the  East. 

"  They  love  tbeir  land  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die, 

All,  but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling ; 

'*  Or,  wandering  through  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book ; 

Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 
And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  *  hook  and  crook,* 

And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 
A  decent  living.     The  Virginians  lodk 

Upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyes 

As  Gabriei.  on  the  Devil  in  Paradise. 

"  But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.     View  them  near, 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  are  placed ; 

And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bum  clear, 

And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts;  in  piety  sincere; 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste, 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave. 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave." 

HaLLECk's  "CoiraECTICTJT." 


He  was  afterward 


CANONICUt,   OB  DUUPLINOS 
FOBT. 


'  See  Tuckerman's  Life  of  Talbot;  Journals  of  Congress^  iv^  471. 
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Hie  Hudson  Higlilandf. 


Newbnrgfa. 


Hie  Indian  Summer. 


Its  character 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 
By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 

"  Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep, 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll ; 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter's  sleep, 
Nor  beamM  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul  1 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control, 

In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole, 

While  ponderous  ruin  strew'd  the  broken  ground, 
And  these  gigantic  hills  forever  closed  around." 

Theodore  S.  Fat. 

(^^  VERY  place  made  memorable  by  Revolutionary  events  has  an  interest 
^  ^  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  American,  and  claims  the  homage  of  re- 
gard from  the  lover  of  freedom,  wheresoever  he  may  have  inspired  his 
first  breath.     But  there  are  a  few  localities  so  thickly  clustered  with  asso- 
ciations of  deep  interest,  that  they  appear  like  fuglemen  in  the  march  of 
events  which  attract  the  historian's  notice.    Prominent  among  these  are  the 
Highlands,  upon  the  Hudson,  from  Haverstraw  to  Newburgh,  the  scenes  of 
councils,  battles,  sieges,  triumphs  and  treason,  in  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
mvolved  for  the  moment,  the  iate  of  American  liberty.     Thitherward  I  journeyed 
at  the  commencement  of  our  beautiful  Indian  summer,'  the  season 

"  When  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms ; 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us ;  when  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet. 
Has  left  the  land  as  the  first  deluge  \e(i  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops," 

Brainerd. 

and  rambled  for  a  week  among  those  ancient  hills  and  the  historic  grounds  adjacent.  I  ar- 
rived at  Newburgh  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  the  steep  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  and 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  enhanced  in  interest  to  the  student 
of  history  by  the  associations  which  hallow  it.  In  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  village,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  stands  the  gray  old  fabric  called  <*  The  Hasbrouck  House,"  memorablo 

*■  The  week  or  ten  days  of  warm,  balmy  weather  in  autumn,  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  winter 
storms,  when,  as  Irving  says  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  "  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land 
and  pervade  the  very  atmosphere,"  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  travelers  and  philosophers.  It  is  called  Indian  tumtner,  because  it  occurs  at  a  season  when  the 
natives  gathered  in  their  crops  of  maize  or  Indian  com.  The  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  so  mellows  the 
sunlight  that  every  object  wears  the  livery  of  repose,  like  the  landscapes  of  Southern  Italy.  The  cause  of 
the  warmth  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  season  is  an  unexplained  question.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
fallen  leaves  of  our  vast  forests  begin  to  decay.  As  decadence  is  slow  combustion,  may  not  the  heat  evolved 
in  the  process  produce  the  effects  noticed  ? 


1648. 
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Tbe  •■HatbroQck  Bome"  and  Vidnitj.      Ita  interior  constrnctlon.       Purchased  by  the  State.      Ceremoniea  at  its  Dedication. 

u  the  bead-quarters  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  rickety  pi- 
azza or  stoop  on  the  riv- 
er front  may  be  seen  the 
historic  grounds  of  Fish- 
kill,  New  Windsor,  Plumb 
Point,  Pollopel's  Island, 
and  the  Beacon  Hills ; 
and  through  the  mighty 
gateway  in  the  Highlands, 
whose  posts  are  Break- 
neck and  Butter  Hills, 
in  altitude  fifteen  hund- 
red feet,  appear  glimpses 
of  distant  West  Point 
and  the  amphitheater  of 
WAamKOToWa  HxA]>^uAjiTxms  at  Wbwbuwml*  mountains  which  surround 

it.  Let  us  take  a  peep 
within  the  venerable  mansion ;  and  as  the  morning  sun  is  shining  pleasantly  upon  the 
porch,  we  will  there  sit  down,  and  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  old  clasped  volume,  the  vade 
mecum  and  Mentor  of  our  journey. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  large  square  room,  which  was  used  by  Washington  for  his 
public  audiences,  and  as  a  dining  hall.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  has  seven  doors, 
and  only  one  window.  Of  the  two  doors  on  the  left  in  the  picture,  the  nearest  one  to  the 
^Kctator  was  the  entrance  to  the  chief's  sitting-room ;  the  other,  to  his  bed-room.  There 
is  no  plaster  ceiling  above ;  the  heavy  beams,  nine  inches  wide  and  fourteen  deep,  com- 
pletdy  exposed,  give  it  a  strong  as  well  as  antique  appearance.     Properly  taken  care  of, 

'  This  view  is  from  the  northeast,  comprising  the  north  gable  and  east  or  river  front.  The  house  is  snb- 
stuitially  built  of  stone,  and  is  now  (1850)  just  one  hundred  years  old.  This  remark  applies  only  to  the 
portion  containing  the  large  room  with  seven  doors,  and  the  two  bed-rooms  on  the  north  of  it.  This  portion 
was  built  in  1750.  Afterward  a  kitchen  was  built  on  the  south  end,  and  in  1770  an  addition  was  made  to 
it,  OD  the  west  side,  of  the  same  length  and  height  of  the  old  part.  The  dates  of  the  first  and  last  additions 
are  cnt  in  the  stones  of  the  building.  The  fire-place  in  the  large  room  is  very  spacious,  "in  which,''  says 
Mr.  Eager,  "  a  small  bollock  might  have  been  turned  upon  a  spit."*  The  house  has  been  in  the  posses- 
non  of  the  Hasbrouck  family  (one  of  the  oldest  of  tbe  Huguenot  iamilies  in  the  county)  from  the  time  of  its 
erection  until  recently,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it 
as  a  relic  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  village  of  Newburgh,  who  are  re- 
quired to  expend  a  certain  amount  in  repairs,  ornamenting  the  grrounds,  &c.  The  family  residing  in  the 
koose  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  attending  visitors.  The  house  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  since  the  above  sketch  was  niade,  under  the  direction  of  an  advisory  committee  for  its  restoratbn 
azid  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds.  Some  of  the  modern  alterations  within  have  been  changed,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  edifice  is  now  as  much  like  that  of  the  era  of  the  Revolution  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  Interesting  ceremonies  were  had  upon  the  occasion  of  its  dedication,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850. 
There  was  a  oivio  and  military  procession.  The  ceremonies  on  the  green  before  the  house  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Reverend  Doctor  Johnson,  and  an  address  by  J.  J.  Monell,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh.  While  a 
choir  was  singing  the  following  last  stanza  of  a  beautiful  ode,  written  by  Mrs.  Monell, 

"  With  a  prayer  your  fattfa  expressing; 
Raise  oar  country's  flag  on  high ; 
Here,  where  rests  a  nation's  blessing, 
Stars  and  stripes  shall  float  for  aye ! 

Mutely  telling 
Stirring  tales  of  days  gone  by," 

major-general  Soott,  who  was  present,  hoisted  the  American  flag  upon  a  lofty  staff*  ereoted  near.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  Honorable  F.  J.  Betts,  after  which  Honorable  J.  W.  Edmonds 
pronounced  an  oration,  marked  by  evidences  of  much  historic  research.  Henceforth  this  venerated  relio  be> 
longs  to  tbe  people  of  New  York ;  and  doubtless  its  cabinet  of  Revolutionary  remains,  already  begun,  will 
be  augmented  by  frequent  donations,  until  a  museum  of  rare  interest  shall  be  collected  there. 

*  HUUfry  of  Orange  County, 
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this  relic  of  the  Revolution  may  remain  another  century.     The  timbers  are  sound,  the  walls 
massive,  and  the  roof  and  weather-boards  were  well  preserved. 


TUK  DlNINO-UALL,  OK  ROOM  WITH   25KVBN  DOOBS.^ 

Lady  Washington  was  a  resident  of  the  "Hasbrouck  House"  during  the  summer  of  1783, 
and,  in  gratification  of  her  taste  for  gardening,  a  large  space  in  front  of  the  house  was  culti- 
vated by  her.  Mr.  Eager,  the  historian  of  Orange  oounty,  informed  me  that  within  his  re- 
membrance the  brick  borders  of  her  flower-beds  remained.  Washington,  with  his  lady,  left 
there  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  attend  upon  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  leaving  the  portion  of  the  Continental  army  then  in  service,  under 
the  command  of  General  Knox.  The  commander-in-chief  did  not  return  to  Newburgh,  but 
made  his  head-quarters,  for  a  few  days  in  November,  at  West  Point,  from  whence  he  re- 
November  25,     paired  to  New  York  and  took  possession  of  that  city  on  its  evacuation  by  the 

i7fi3.  British  troops. 

Orange  county  was  among  the  first  settled  portions  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
organized  in  1683  ;  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterward 
King  of  England.  The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  county  were  Grermans,  and  their 
original  location  was  in  the  present  town  of  Newburgh,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Quassaio,  on  a  creek  of  that  name,  a  little  below  the  village.  They  obtained  a  patent  from 
Queen  Anne,  in  1719,  for  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  extending  north  from  the 
Quassaic  Creek,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  village  which  they  called  New  Burgh  or  New 

'  In  the  December  number  of  the  New  York  Mirror  for  1834,  is  an  interesting  aoconnt  of  this  old  build- 
ing, by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  He  relates  the  following  anecdote  connected  with  this  room,  which  he 
received  from  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  father  of  the  late  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Just  before 
La  Fayette's  death,  himself  and  the  American  minister,  with  several  of  his  countrymen,  were  invited  to  dine 
at  the  house  of  that  distinguished  Frenchman,  Marbois,  who  was  the  French  secretary  of  legation  here  dar- 
rag  the  Revolution.  At  the  supper  hour  the  company  were  shown  into  a  room  which  contrasted  quite  oddly 
with  the  Parisian  elegance  of  the  other  apartments  where  they  had  spent  the  evening.  A  low  boarded, 
painted  ceiling,  with  large  beams,  a  single  small,  uncurtained  window,  with  numerous  small  doors,  as  well 
as  the  general  style  of  the  whole,  gave,  at  first,  the  idea  of  the  kitchen,  or  largest  room  of  a  Dutch  or  Bel- 
gian farm-house.  On  a  long  rough  table  was  a  repast,  just  as  little  in  keeping  with  the  refined  kitchens  of 
Paris  as  the  room  was  with  its  architecture.  It  consisted  of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  uncouth-looking  pastry, 
and  wine  in  decanters  and  bottles,  accompanied  by  glasses  and  silver  mugs,  such  as  indicated  other  habits 
and  tastes  than  those  of  modern  Paris.  ^*  Do  you  know  where  we  now  are  ?"  said  the  host  to  La  Fayette 
and  his  companions.  They  paused  for  a  few  minutes  in  surprise.  They  had  seen  something  like  this  be- 
fore, but  when  and  where  ?  "  Ah !  the  seven  doors  and  one  window,"  said  La  Fayette,.  "  and  the  silver 
camp-goblets,  such  as  the  marshals  of  France  used  in  my  youth !  We  are  at  Washington's  head-quarters 
on  the  Hudson,  fifty  years  ago  I" 

The  view  here  given  is  from  th^  west  door  of  the  dining-hall,  looking  out  of  the  east  door  upon  the  Hud- 
son, the  green  fields  of  Fishkill,  and  the  North  Beacon  of  the  Highlands,  whereon  the  Americans  lighted 
watch-fires  when  occasion  demanded  it.  The  fire-place  on  the  right  is  within  the  area  of  the  room,  having 
a  heavy  hewn  stone  for  a  back-log.  The  visitor  may  stand  there,  and  look  up  the  broad-mouthed  chinmey 
to  the  sky  above. 
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Town.  Five  hundred  acres  were  reserved  as  glebe  land,  and  under  favorable  auspices  the 
village  of  Newburgh  was  founded.  The  Germans  in  time  became  dissatisfied,  sold  out  their 
patent  and  dispersed,  some  going  to  Pennsylvania,  and  others  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Some 
English,  Iriah^  New  Englanders,  and  a  few  Huguenots  from  Ulster  filled  their  places,  and 
flourishing  settlements  were  soon  planted  along  the  river,  or  upon  the  rich  bottoms  of  the 
water-ctforsea.  They  also  spread  interiorly,  and  Goshen ^  Minisink,  Wawarsing,  and  other 
thriving  towns  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  red  men.  The  ante-revolutionary  history  of 
this  section  of  the  state  is  full  of  stirring  incidents,  for  the  wily  Indian,  properly  suspicious 
of  the  pale  faces,  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  them  damage ;  and  the  privations,  alarms, 
and  suierisgB  of  those  who  opened  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  country  to  the  sun  and  rain,  and 
spread  broad  acres  of  cultivation  where  the  deer  grazed  in  shady  solitudes,  compose  a  web 
of  romance  wonderful  indeed.  And  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  savages  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  of  Western  New  York  were  let  loose,  upon  the*  remote  settlements,  the 
people  of  Orange  county  were  intense  sufierers,  particularly  those  upon  its  frontier  settle- 
ments, in  the  direction  of  the  wilderness.  The  Tories  and  their  savage  associates  spread 
terror  in  every  direction,  and  in  Wawarsing  and  vicinity  many  pittriots  and  their  families 
were  the  victims  of  ambuscade  or  open  attack.  But  I  will  not  repeat  a  tale  of  horror  such 
u  we  have  already  considered  in  viewing  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  atroci- 
ties committed  in  Orange  county  were  but  a  counterpart  in  character  and  ^lorror  of  the  for- 
mer.' Strong  houses  were  barricaded  and  used  as  forts ;  the  people  went  armed  by  day, 
and  slept  armed  at  night ;  and  almost  hourly  murder  and  rapine  stalked  boldly  abroad.  It 
was  a  time  of  darkest  misery  ;  and  not  until  the  Indian  power  of  the  West  was  broken,  and 
the  Tories  failed  to  receive  their  aid,  was  the  district  blessed  with  quiet. 

The  invasion  of  Minisink,*  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  was  one  of  those  prominent 
liaks  in  the  chain  of  Indian  and  Tory  depredations,  that  I  maiy  not  pass  it  over  with  only 
brief  mention.  Here  let  us  oonsideff  it.  There  were  very  few  engaged  in  the  battle  that' 
easued,  yet  that  few  fought  with  wonderful  valor,  and  suffered  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Count  Pulaski  and  his  legion  of  cavalry  were  stationed,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1778—9,  at  Minisink.  In  February,  he  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  to  join  the  army 
under  Lincoln.  The  settlement  was  thus  lefl  wholly  unprotected,  which  being  perceived 
by  Brant,  the  accomplished  Mohawk  warrior,  he  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Indians,  and  twenty-seven  Tories 
ditgoised  as  savages,  he  stole  upon  the  little  town,  and  before  the  people  were  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  he  had  fired  several  dwellings.  With  no  means  for  defense,  the  inhab- 
itanta  sought  safety  in  flight  to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  pretty  village  and  all  their 
worldly  goods  a  spoil  to  the  invaders.  Their  small  stockade  fort,  a  mill,  and  twelve  houses 
and  hams  were  burned,  several  persons  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  the  orchards  and 
phmtationa  were  laid  waste,  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  booty  of  every  kind  was  carried 
to  Grassy  Brook,  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen,  where 
the  chief  had  lefl  the  main  body  of  his  warriors.  When  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reached 
Gosb^i,  Doctor  Tusten,  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
moit  to  meet  him  at  Minisink  the  next  day,  with  as  many  volunteers  as  they  could  muster. 
The  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  hardy  men  were  gath- 
ered around  Tusten  the  following  morning.  Many  of  these  were  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
vicinity.     A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  pursue  the  invaders. 

*  For  details  of  the  trials  of  the  settlers,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  this 
•eetiofi,  see  a  pamphlet  published  at  Rondout,  entitled  "  The  Indians  ;  or,  Narrativei  of  Mattacret,  tfc, 
m  Wmg^rring  and  its  Vicinity  during  the  Jlmerican  Revolutions^ 

'  Mmkinic  was  ooe  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Orange  county.  It  was  in  existence  as  a  white ' 
lettlenient  as  early  as  1669,  when  a  severe  battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians  on  the  22d  of  July,  ninety 
jeais,  to  a  day,  previoos  to  the  oooflict  in  question.  From  that  time  until  the  Revolution  it  was  often  the 
seene  of  strife  with  the  red  men,  and  almost  every  dell,  and  rock,  and  ancient  tree  has  its  local  tradition. 
The  place  of  the  ancient  settlement  is  situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Goshen,  among  the  Shawan- 
tfiMk  Mountains,  between  the  Wallkill  and  the  Navasink  Valleys. 
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Colonel  Tusten,  who  well  knew  the  skill,  prowess,  caution,  and  craftiness  of  Brant,  opposed 
the  measure,  as  a  hazardous  undertaking  with  so  small  a  force.  He  was  overruled,  and  the 
debates  of  the  council  were  cut  short  by  Major  Meeker,  who  mounted  his  horse,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  shouted,  **  Let  the  brave  men  follow  me ;  Jthe  cowards  may  stay  behind !" 
These  words  ignited  the  assembly,  and  the  line  of  march  was  immediately  formed.  They 
traveled  seventeen  miles,  and  then  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning.  Colonel 
Hathorn,  of  the  Warwick  militia,  with  a  small  re-enforcement,  joined  them.  He  was  Tus- 
ten's  senior  officer,  and  took  the  command.  They  resumed  their  march  at  sunrise,  and  at 
Half-way  Brook  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  the  previous  night ;  the  smoldering 
watch-fires  were  still  smoking.  The  number  of  these  fires  indicated  a  large  savage  force, 
and  the  two  colonels,  with  the  more  prudent  of  the  company,  advocated,  in  council,  a  return, 
rather  than  further  pursuit.  But  excited  bravado  overcame  prudence,  and  a  large  majority 
determined  to  pursue  the  Indians ;  the  minority  yielded,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

A  scouting  party,  under  Captain  Tyler,  was  sent  forward  upon  the  Indian  trail.  The 
pursuers  were  discovered,  and  a  bullet  from  an  unseen  foe  slew  the  captain.  There  was 
momentary  alarm ;  but  the  volunteers  pressed  eagerly  onward,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning 
they  hovered  upon  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  Delaware  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen.  The  enemy  were  in  full  view  below,  marching  in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place. 
Hathorn  determined  to  intercept  them  there,  and  disposed  his  men  accordingly.  The  inter- 
vening hills  hid  the  belligerents  from  each  other.  Brant  had  watched  the  movements  of 
his  pursuers,  and  comprehending  Hathorn's  design,  he  wheeled  his  column,  and  thridding 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  which  the  whites  had  crossed,  brought  his  whole  force  in  the 
rear  of  the  Americans.  Here  he  formed  an  ambuscade,  and  deliberately  selected  his  battle 
ground. 

The  volunteers  were  surprised  and  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  enemy  where  they  ex- 
pected to,  and  were  marching  back  when  they  discovered  some  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
them,  mounted  on  a  horse  stolen  at  Minisink,  was  shot  by  a  militia-man.  This  was  a  sig- 
nal for  action,  and  the  firing  soon  became  general.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody  conflict.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  a  detachment  of  Ha  thorn's  troops,  consisting 
of  one  third  of  the  whole,  became  separated  from  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement. Closer  and  closer  the  savages  pressed  upon  the  whites,  until  they  were  hemmed 
within  the  circumference  of  an  acre  of  ground,  upon  a  rocky  hill  that  sloped  on  all  sides. 
The  ammunition  of  the  militia  was  stinted,  and  they  were  carbful  not  to  fire  at  random  and 
without  aim.  Their  shots  were  deadly,  and  many  a  red  man  was  slain.  The  conflict  be- 
jaiy  22;  g^^  ^^  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  on  that  long 
"'^-  July  day.  At  twilight  the  battle  was  yet  undecided,  but  the  ammunition  of  the 
whites  being  exhausted,  a  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  broke  their  hollow  square  at  one 
corner.  The  survivors  of  the  conflict  attempted  to  retreat.  Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Doctor 
Tusten  had  been  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  injured  during  the  day.  There  were  seventeen 
men  under  his  care  when  the  retreat  commenced.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them  furiously,  / 
and  all,  with  the  Doctor,  were  slain.  Several  who  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  across 
the  Delaware  were  shot  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  whole  number  that  went  forth,  only 
about  thirty  returned  to  relate  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  day.'  This  massacre  of  the  wound- 
ed is  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  whose  honor  and  humanity  were 
often  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  his  Tory  allies.  He  made  a  weak  defense  of  his  con- 
duct by  asserting  that  he  oflered  the  Americans  good  treatment  if  they  would  surrender ; 

^  The  place  of  conflict  is  about  two  miles  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  same  distance 
below  the  Lechawachnn  or  Lackawaxen  River.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Barryville  station,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  The  battle  ground  and  the  adjacent  region  continue  in  the  same  wild  state 
as  of  old,  and  over  the  rocky  knolls  and  tangled  ravines  where  the  Indians  and  the  Goshen  militia  foaght, 
wild  deer  roam  in  abundance,  and  a  panther  occasionally  leaps  upon  its  prey.  The  place  is  too  rocky  for 
cultivation,  and  mast  ever  remain  a  wilderness.  At  the  Mohackamack  Fork  (now  Port  Jervis,  on  the  Del- 
aware) was  a  small  settlement,  and  a  block-hoose,  oalldd  Jersey  Fort. 
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that  he  warned  them  of  the  fierceness  of  the  thirst  for  hlood  that  actuated  his  warriors, 
and  that  he  could  not  answer  for  their  conduct  after  the  first  shot  should  he  fired  ;  and  that 
his  humane  nronosition  was  answered  by  a  bullet  from  an  American 
B  belt.' 

inding  country  was  filled  with  the  voice  of 
of  the  youth  and  mature  manhood  of  that 
massacre  made  thirty-three  widows  in  the 
d  at  Goshen.    At  the  recital,  a  shudder  ran  < 
gave  keenness  to  the  blade  and  fierceness 
weeks  afterward,  desolated  the  Indian  par- 
te Senecas  and  Cayugas. 
I  much  and  sufiered  much  in  the  cause  of 
i  New  Windsor,  within  it,  having  been  the 
lington  at  difierent  times,  from  December, 
>n  of  peace  in  1783,  and  a  portion  of  thai 
Dt  of  the  American  army,  the  county  is  a 
history  of  the  war.     At  the  close  of  1 78.0, 
the  army  was  cantoned  at  three 
points :  at  Morristown,  and  at 
Pompton,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
at  Phillipstown,  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands.       Washington   es- 
tablished his  head-quarters  at 


MONUKKNT  AT  GoSBXN.^ 


^  During  the  battle,  Major  Wood,  of  Goshen,  made  a  masonic  sign,  by  accident,  which  Brant,  who  was 
a  Free-mason,  perceived  and  heeded.  Wood's  life  was  spared,  and  as  a  prisoner  he  was  treated  kindly,  until 
the  Mohawk  chief  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  Mason.  Then,  with  withering  scorn,  Brant  looked  upon 
Wood,  believing  that  he  had  obtained  the  masonic  sign  which  he  used,  by  deception.  It  was  purely  an  ac- 
cident on  the  part  of  Wood.  When  released,  he  hastened  to  become  a  member  of  the  fraternity  by  whose 
iiBtmmentality  his  life  had  been  spared.  The  house  in  which  Major  Wood  lived  is  yet  standing  (though 
RTOch  altered),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  north  of  the  rail-way  station  at  Goshen.  The  house  of  Roger  Town- 
send,  who  was  among  the  slain,  is  also  standing,  and  well  preserved.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  Farmen*  Hall  jScademy,  an  old  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  and  now  used  for  a  district 
fehool-house,  Is  an  object  of  some  interest  to  the  visitor  at  Goshen,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  Noah 
Webster,  our  great  lexicographer,  once  taught  school.  An  old  gentleman  of  the  village  informed  me  that 
lie  had  often  seen  him  at  twilight  on  a  summer^s  evening  in  the  grove  on  the  hill  northward  of  the  rail- way 
station,  gathering  up  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  been  preparing  in  a  retired  spot,  after  school  hours. 

'  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  county  collected  the  bones  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Minisink, 
which  had  been  left  forty-three  years  upon  the  field  of  strife,  and  caused  them  to  be  buried  near  the  center 
of  the  green  at  the  foot  of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  great  gathering  of 
people,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  in  number.  The  cadets  from  West  Point  were  there,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  General  Worth,  then  a  major.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  General  Hathom,  one  of  the 
mrrivors  of  the  battle,  then  eighty  years  of  age.  He  accompanied  the  act  with  a  short  and  feeling  address. 
A  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend  James  R.  Wilson,  now  of  Newburgh.  Over  these  re- 
mains a  marble  monument  was  erected.  It  stands  upon  three  courses  of  brown  freestone,  and  a  stone  pave- 
ment a  few  feet  square,  designed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  consequence  of  neglecting  to 
erect  the  railing,  the  monument  has  suflTered  much  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  vandalism  which  I  have  al- 
ready noticed.  Its  comers  are  broken,  the  inscriptions  are  mutilated,  and  the  people  of  Goshen  are  made 
to  feel  many  regrets  for  useless  delay  in  giving,  that  interesting  memorial  a  protection.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

'^Erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Orange  county,  22d  July,  1822.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  feU  at  the  battle  of  Mipcisins,  22d  July,  1779.'' 

Upon  the  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  the  following  names  of  the  slain  : 

^  Benjamin  Tusten,  colonel ;  Bezaleel  Tyler,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Little,  John  Duncan,  Benjamin  Vail, 
e^itains ;  John  Wood,  lieutenant ;  Nathaniel  Finch,  adjutant ;  Ephraim  Mastin,  Ephraim  Middaugh,  en- 
signs; Clabriel  Wisner,  Esq.,  Stephen  Mead,  Mathias  Terw^illiger,  Joshua  Lockwood,  Ephraim  Ferger- 
soo,  Roger  Townsend,  Samuel  Enapp,  James  Knapp,  Benjamin  Bennet,  William  Barker,  Jonathan  Pierce, 
James  Little,  Joseph  Norris,  Gilbert  Vail,  Abraham  Shepperd,  Joel  Decker,  Nathan  Wade,  Simon  Wait, 
^^-  Tallmadge,  Jacob  Dunning,  John  Carpenter,  David  Barney,  Jonathan  Haskell,  Abraham  Williams, 
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New  Windsor  in  December,  1780,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1781,  when  the  French, 
who  had  quartered  during  the  winter  at  Newport  and  Lebanon,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Americans  on  the  Hudson.  In  April,  1782,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh, 
two  miles  above  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  where  he  continued  most  of  the  time  until 
November,  1783,  when  the  Continental  army  was  disbanded. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  of  1 782,  while  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  ai 
Newburgh,  the  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  in  pursuance 
of  an  engagement  with  Rochambeau  to  form  a  junction  of  the  American  and  French  forces 
at  that  place,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Virginia.  The  allies  marched  eastward  late 
in  autumn,,  when  the  American  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  traversed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  the  township  of  New  Windsor  on  the  28th  of  November, 
where  it  was  hutted  for  the  winter.  The  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Snake  Hill ;  of  this  we  will  write  presently.  Washington  continued 
his  head-quarters  at  the  stone  house  at  Newburgh  ;  Generals  Knox  and  Greene,  who  had 
the  immediate  command  of  the  chief  forces  and  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  at  the  house 
of  John  Ellison  (now  Captain  Charles  Morton's),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  camp  near 
Snake  Hill ;  Gates  and  St.  Clair,  with  the  hospital  stores,  were  at  £dmonston*s,  at  The 
Square  ;  La  Fayette  was  at  William  Ellison's,  near  by  ;  and  the  Baron  Steuben  was  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Verplanck,  on  the  Fishkill  side  of  the  river. 

At  Newburgh  occurred  one  of  the  most  painful  events  in«the  military  life  of  Washington. 
For  a  long  time  the  discontents  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army  respecting  the 
arrearages  of  their  pay  and  their  future  prospects,  had  been  increasing,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1782  became  alarmingly  manifest.  Complaints  were  frequently  made  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Feeling  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  his  sympathy  was  fully  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  companions  in  arms.  Colonel  Nicola,  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
/  CC^'^jCl^  much  weight  of  character,  was  usually  the  medi- 
um for  communicating  to  him,  verbally,  their  com- 
plaints, wishes,  and  fears.  In  May,  Colonel  Nicola 
addressed  a  letter  to  Washington,  the  tenor  of  which  struck  harshly  upon  the  tenderest  chord 
in  that  great  man's  feelings.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
army,  and  the  little  hope  they  could  have  of  being  properly  rewarded  by  Congress,  the  col- 
onel entered  into  a  political  disquisition  on  the  dif!erent  forms  of  government,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  republics  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  susceptible  «of  stability,  and  the  least 
capable  of  securing  the  rights,  freedom,  and  power  of  individuals.  He  therefore  inferred 
that  America  could  never  become  prosperous  under  such  a  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
English  government  was  nearer  perfection  than  any  other.  He  then  proceeded  to  express 
his  opinion  that  such  a  government  would  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  afler  due  considera- 
tion, and  added,  '*  In  this  case  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the  same  abilities 
which  have  led  us  through  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power  to  vic- 
tory and  glory — ^those  qualities,  that  have  merited  and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and 
veneration  of  an  army — would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths 
of  peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  idea  of  tyranny  and  monarchy  as  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a 
constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently  more  moderate  ;  but,  if  all  other  things  were 
once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of  kino, 
which  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with  some  national  advantage."  How  amazingly  Col- 
onel Nicola,  and  those  officers  and  civilians  (and  they,  doubtless,  were  not  a  few)  whom  he 
represented,  misapprehended  the  true  character  of  Washington,  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  prompt  and  severe  rebuke  which  they  received  from  his  hand.  The  commander-in-chief 
replied  as  follows : 

.Tames  Mosher.  Isaac  Ward,  Baltus  Nierpos,  Gamaliel  Bailey.  Moses  Thomas,  Eleazer  Owens,  Adam  Era- 
Wer.  SamiiM  Little,  Benlamin  Dunninsr,  Samuel  Reed.'- 
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WadiiDgttia'a  Letter  of  Reboke  to  Nicola.       Fatriotinn  of  the  Chiel        Diacontentt  in  the  Army.        Blemorial  to  Coo^reM. 

'*  Sir, — ^With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astOQishment,  I  have  read  with  attention 
the  sentiments  you  have  submitted  to  ray  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  this  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  information  of  there  being 
sach  ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  expressed,  and  which  I  must  view  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest 
in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  nec- 
essary. I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  en- 
couragement to  an  address  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall 
my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a 
person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  serious  wish  to  see  ample  justice 
done  to  the  army  than  I  do  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  power  and  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  eflect  it,  should  there  be 
any  occasion.  Let  roe  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any' regard  for  your  country,  concern 
fi>r  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate,  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature'.  I 
am,  &c."* 

In  this  aiiair  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Washington  shone  with  its  brightest  luster. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  beloved  and  venerated  by  it  and  by  the  people  ;  with  per- 
lonal  influence  unbounded,  and  with  power  in  possession  for  consummating  almost  any  po- 
litical scheme  not  apparently  derogatory  to  good  government,  he  receives  from  an  oflScer 
whom  he  greatly  esteems,  and  who  speaks  for  himself  and  others,  an  ofler  of  the  scepter  of 
npreme  rule  and  the  crown  of  royalty  !  What  a  bribe  !  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment ;  he  does  not  stop  to  revolve  in  his  mind  any  ideas  of  advantage  in  the  proposed 
icheme,  hut  at  once  rebukes  the  author  sternly  but  kindly,  and  impresses  his  signet  of  stron- 
gest disapprobation  upon  the  proposal.     History  can  not  present  a  parallel. 

The  apprehensions  which  this  event  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington,  though  allayed 
&r  a  while,  were  painfully  revived  a  few  months  later.  The  same  circumstances  of  present 
hardship  and  gloomy  prospects  that  disturbed  the  army  when  Nicola  addressed  Washington, 
not  only  continued  to  exist,  but  reasons  for  discontent  daily  increased.  After  the  return  of 
the  army  from  Verplanck's  Point,  and  their  settlement  in  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Newhurgh  and  New  Windsor,  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
their  situation  and  prospects.  Expecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Revoliitionary  government 
when  peace  should  be  established,  and  a  thorough  reorganization  of  civil  and  military  af- 
£uis,  they  apprehended  great  difl[iculties  and  losses  in  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  partic- 
okrly  those  appertaining  to  the  long  arrearages  of  their  pay.  They  were  aware  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  treasury  and  the  inefliciency  of  the  existing  government  in  commanding  resources 
for  its  replenishment ;  a  condition  arising  from  the  disposition  of  individual  states  to  deny 
the  right  of  Congress  to  ask  for  pecuniary  aid  from  their  respective  treasuries  in  satisfying 
public  creditors.  This  actual  state  of  things,  and  no  apparent  security  for  a  future  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims,  caused  great  excitement  and  uneasiness  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  in  December  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances.'  A  committee,  composed  of  General  M*Dougal,  Colonel  Ogden,  and  Col- 
oael  Brooks,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  memorial  to  Philadelphia,  lay  it  before  Congress, 
and  explain  its  import.  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  delegate  from  each 
state,  to  consider  the  memorial.  The  committee  reported,  and,  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
nary.  Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  not  very  satisfactory.     In 

'  Sparks's  Lift  and  Writings  of  WoMhington,  viii.,  300,  302.  Washington's  letter  to  Colooel  Nicola  is 
dated  at  Newbargh,  22d  May,  1782. 

'  This  memorial  comprehended  five  different  articles :  1.  Present  pay;  2.  A  settlement  of  the  accounts 

oC  the  arrearages  of  pay,  and  security  for  what  was  due ;  3.  A  commutation  of  the  half-pay  authorized  by 

diilerait  retohitioiis  of  Congress,  for  an  equivalent  in  gross ;  4.  A  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  deficiencies 

of  ralaons  and  compensation ;  5.  A  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  deficiencies  of  ck>thing  and  compensation. 

II.  H 
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regard  to  present  pay,  the  superintendent  of  finance  was  directed  to  make  ''such  payment 
and  in  such  measure  as  he  shall  think  proper,*'  as  soon  as  the  state  of  public  finances  would 
permit.     In  .relation  to  arrearages  and  the  settlement  of  accounts,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the 
several  states  be  called  uppn  to  complete,  without  delay,  the  settlements  with  their  respect- 
ive lines  of  the  army,  up  to  the  1st  day  of  Au* 
gust,  1783,  and  that  the  superintendent  of 
finance  be  directed  to  take  such  measures  as 
shall  appear  to  him  most  proper  for  effecting 
the  settlement  from  that  period."     Concern* 
ing  security  for  what  should  be  found  due  on 
such  settlement,  Congress  declared,  by  resolu- 
tion, that  they  would  "  make  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  obtain   from   the   respective 
states  substantial  funds,  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject of  funding  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  enter  upon  an  immediate  and 
full  consideration  of  the  nature  of  such  funds, 
and  the  most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  them."' 
In   these   resolutions.   Congress,   feeble  in 
actual  power  and  resources,  made  no  definite 
promises  of  present  reliefer  future  justice;  and 
when  General  Knox,  who  had  been  appointed 
/      ^  A  ^  by  the  army  to  correspond  with  their  commit- 

/P^Cy£^  ^<^^^^^^L4>^<^         te«»  reported  the  facte,  the  discon-     February  8, 

^  tent  and  dissatisfaction  was  quite  as        ^^*'* 

great  as  before  the  action  of  Congress.  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  further  make  known 
their  sentimente  and  enforce  their  claims,  and  to  this  end  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  act 
with  energy.  A  plan  was  arranged  among  a  few  "for  assembling  the  officers,  not  in  mass, 
but  by  representation  ;  and  for  passing  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  in  the  hands  of  their 
committee,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  in  Congress,  would  furnish  a  new  and  powerful  lever"  of 
operation.     Major  John  Armstrong,'  General  Gates's  aid-de-camp,  a  young  officer  of  six-and- 

*  Journals  of  Congrettj*  vl'ii.,  82.  The  remainder  of  the  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Mann,  Osgood,  Fitzsimmons,  Gervais,  Hamilton,  and  Wilson. 

'  John  Armstrong  was  born  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1 758.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  two  sons  of  General  John  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  distinguished  by  his  services  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1756.  In  1775,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  young  Arm- 
strong, then  a  student  of  Princeton  College,  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  Potter's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid-de-camp  by  General  Hu(;h  Mercer,  and  remained  with  him  till 
the  connection  was  severed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Princeton  by  the  death  of  his  chief.  He  subsequently  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  in  Che  family  of  Major-general  Gates,  and  served  through  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  Li  1780  he  was  made  adjutant  general  of  the  Southern  army,  but  fall- 
ing sick  of  fever  on  the  Pedee,  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Otho  Williams,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  de- 
feat at  Camden.  Resuming  his  place  as  aid,  he  remained  with  General  Gates  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  jSddreuety  the  object  of  which  has  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented, and  very  generally  misunderstood.  They  were  intended  to  awaken  in  Congress  and  the  States  a 
s^nse  of  justice  toward  its  creditors,  particularly  toward  the  army,  then  about  to  be  disbanded  without  re- 
quital for  its  services,  toils,  and  sufierings.  General  Washington,  in  1797,  bore  testimony  to  the  patriotio 
motives  of  the  author. 

Armstrong's  first  civil  appointments  were  those  of  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adjutant 
general,  under  Dickenson's  and  Franklin's  administrations;  posts  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  1787, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  old  Congress.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  one  of  the  three  judges  for  the  Western  Territory ;  this  appointment  he  declined,  and  having  mar- 
ried, in  1 789,  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  removed  to  that  state.  Here  he  purchased  a 
farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  and,  though  offered  by  President  Washington,  in  1793, 
the  place  of  United  States  supervisor  of  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be  de- 
clined this  and  other  invitations  to  public  office,  until,  in  the  year  1800,  he  was  elected  United  States  sen- 
ator by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.    Having  resigned  in  1 802,  he  was  agrain 
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twenty,  and  possessing  much  ability,  was  chosen  to  write  an  address  to  the  army  suited  to 
the  subject ;  and  this,  with  an  anonymous  notification  of  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  was  cir- 
colated  privately.*  The  address  exhibits  superior  talents,  and  was  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  malcontents.  Referring  to  his  personal  feelings,  and 
his  sacrifices  for  his  country,  the  writer  plays  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his  readers,  and  pre- 
pares their  minds  for  a  relinquishment  of  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  country,  already 
weakened  by  circumstances.  "  Faith,"  he  says,  '*  has  its  limits  as  well  as  temper,  and  there 
ire  points  beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched  without  sinking  into  cowardice  or  plung- 
ing into  credulity.  This,  my  friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation  ;  hurried  to  the  verge 
of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  forever.  To  be  tame  and  unprovoked,  when  injuries 
press  hard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weakness ;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage,  without  one 
manly  efibrt  of  your  own,  would  fix  your  character,  and  show  the  world  how  richly  you  de- 
served the  chains  you  broke."  He  then  takes  a  review  of  the  past  and  present — their 
wrongs  and  their  complaints — their  petitions  and  the  denials  of  redress— -and  then  says, 
"If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your 
strength  dissipate  by  division  ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of 
yonr  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinction 
left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars  ?  Can  you,  then,  consent  to  be  the  only  sufi^er- 
ers  by  the  Revolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
eontempt  ?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  -which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor  ?  If 
yon  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs ;  the  ridicule, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world  !     Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten." 

The  writer  now  changes  from  appeal  to  advice.  **  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,"  he 
says,  *■  to  come  to  some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear  and  what  you  will  sufier.  If 
yonr  determination  be  in  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  government.     Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial ;  assume 

elected  in  1803,  and,  the  year  following,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France; 
vfaich  post,  at  a  Yery  critical  period  of  our  relations  with  that  country,  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability 
for  more  than  six  years,  discharging  incidentally  the  functions  of  a  separate  mission  to  Spain  with  which 
ke  was  invested. 

In  18t2  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  commanded  in  the  city  of 
Hew  York  unti]  called  by  Mr,  Madison,  in  1813,  to  the  War  Department.  This  office  he  accepted  with 
rdactance,  and  with  little  anticipation  of  snccess  to  our  arms.  In  effecting  salutary  changes  in  the  army, 
br  sabstitating  young  and  able  officers  for  the  old  ones  who  had  held  subordinate  stations  in  the  army  of 
fke  Revoiution,  he  made  many  enemies.  The  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814  led  to  his  retire- 
Bent  from  office.  Public  opinion  held  him  responsible  for  this  misfortune,  but,  as  documentary  history  has 
shown,  without  justice.  No  man  took  office  with  purer  motives,  or  retired  from  it  with  a  better  claim  to 
have  faithfiilly  discharged  its  duties. 

General  Armstrong  died  at  his  residence  at  Red  Hook,  N.  T.,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1843,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.*  He  was  among  the  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  generation.  The  productions 
of  his  pen  entitle  him'  to  rank  with  the  ablest  writers  of  his  time  and  country.  These  consist  of  a  volumin- 
oos  correspondence!  diplomatic  and  military ;  a  valuable  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  result  of  some  expe- 
rience and  much  reading  ;  and  "Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,"  a  work  written  with  great  vigor  of  style. 
The  portrait  oT  General  Armstrong,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is  from  a  painting  in  possession  of  his 
iaoghter,  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  drawn  from  life  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

'  This  notice  was  circulated  on  the  10th  of  March,  1783.  It  was  in  manuscript,  as  well  as  the  anony- 
BKns  address  that  followed.  The  originals  were  carried  by  a  major,  who  was  a  deputy  inspector  under 
Baroo  Steaben,  to  the  office  of  Barber,  the  adjutant  general,  where,  every  morning,  aids-de-camp,  majors 
of  brigades,  and  adjutants  of  regiments  were  assembled,  all  of  whom,  who  chose  to  do  so,  took  copies  and 
rireafaued  them.  Among  the  transcribers  was  the  adjutant  of  the  commander-in-chiefs  guard,  who  prob 
ably  famished  him  with  the  copies  that  were  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
iDonyiDoas  notification : 

"  A  meeting  of  the  field  officers  is  requested  at  the  Public  Building  on  Tuesday  next  at  eleven  o^clock. 
A  commissiooed  officer  from  each  company  is  expected,  and  a  delegate  from  the  medical  staff*.  The  object 
of  this  ooovention  is  to  consider  the  late  letter  of  our  representatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures 
(if  any)  should  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seem  to  have  solicited  in  v  in." 
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a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited,  and  determined  ;  and  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.^  Let  two  or  three  men  who  can  feel  as 
well  as  write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  last  remonstrance^^ot  I  would  no  longer  give 
it  the  suing,  sod,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  fnemorial."  He  advises  them  to  talk  boldly  to 
Congress,  and  to  warn  that  body  that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  them  now  would 
operate  like  the  grave,  to  part  them  and  the  army  forever ;  **  that  in  any  political  event,  the 
army  has  its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but 
death  ;  if  war,  that,  courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your  illustrious  lead- 
er, you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  your  turn,  *  and  mock  when  their  fear 
Cometh  on.'  Let  it  represent,  also,  that  should  they  comply  with  Che  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy,  and  them  more  respectable." 

A  copy  of  these  papers  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  day  of 
their  circulation,  and  he  wisely  determined  to  guide  and  control  the  proceedings  thus  begun, 
.rather  than  to  check  and  discourage  them  by  any  act  of  severity.  In  general  orders  the 
2£arch  11,  ^^^^  morning,  he  referred  to  the  anonymous  papers  and  the  meeting.  He  express- 
i7<^-  ed  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding  as  disorderly  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
requested  that  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  company,  and  a  proper 
representation  of  the  staff*  of  the  army,  should  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  the 
1 5th,  at  the  New  Building  (at  which  the  other  meeting  was  called),  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  army  to  Congress.  He  requested  the  senior  officer 
in  rank  (General  Gates)  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  On  the  appearance  of  this  order,  the 
writer  of  the  anonymous  address  put  forth  another,  rather  more  subdued  in  its  tone,  in  which 
he  sought  to  convince  the  officers  that  Washington  approved  of  the  scheme,  the  time  of 
meeting  only  being  changed.  The  design  of  this  interpretation  the  oommander-in-chief  took 
care  to  frustrate,  by  conversing  personally  and  individually  with  those  officers  in  whose  good 
sense  and  integrity  he  had  confidence.  He  impressed  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger that  must  attend  any  rash  act  at  such  a  crisis,  inculcated  moderation,  and  exerted  all 

^  This  sentence,  particularly  alluded  to  by  Washington  in  his  address  to  the  officers,  was  the  one  which 
drew  down  upon  the  head  of  the  writer  the  fiercest  anathemas  of  public  opinion,  and  he  alone  has  been  held 
responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  the  army  should  use  its  power  to  intimidate  Congress.     Such  a  conclu- 
sion is  unwarrantable.     It  is  not  likely  t^at  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  aid, 
should,  without  the  promptings  of  men  of  greater  experience  who  surrounded  him,  propose  so  bold  a  meas- 
ure.    It  is  well  known,  too,  that  many  officers,  whose  patriotism  was  never  suspected,  were  privy  to  the 
preparation  of  the  address,  and  suggested  many  of  its  sentiments ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  General  Gates  was  a  prominent  actor.     Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  that  particular  time  and  place. 
General  Hamilton,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  wrote  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia,  a 
month  before  (February  7,  1783),  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances  of  the  army,  in  which  he  held  similar 
language.     After  referring  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  finances,  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  array 
^*  that  the  disposition  to  recompense  their  services  will  cease  with  the  necessity  for  them,''  and  lamenting 
"  that  appearances  afibrd  too  much  ground  for  their  distrust,"  he  held  the  following  language :  '^  It  be- 
comes a  serious  inquiry,  What  is  the  true  line  of  policy  ?     The  claimi  of  the  army^  urged  with  moderation 
but  with  ftrmnest,  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds  which  are  influenc^  by  their  apprehensions  more  than 
by  their  judgments,  so  as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies  of  affairs  demand. 
They  may  add  weight  to  the  applications  of  Congress  to  the  several  states.     So  far,  a  useful  turn  may  be 
given  to  them."*    What  was  this  but  *'  carrying  their  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the /ear*  of  government  ?" 
Hamilton  further  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  "  to  keep  a  complaining  and  suffering  army  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation ;"  and  advised  Washington  not  to  discountenance  their  endeavors  to  procure  re- 
dress, but,  *'''  by  the  intervention  of  confidential  and  prudent  persons,  to  take  the  direction  of  them?^    Hamil- 
ton  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress.    In  a  letter  to  him,  written  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  Washington 
remarked  that  all  was  tranquillity  in  the  camp  until  after  the  arrival  from  Philadelphia  of  "  a  certain  gen- 
tleman" (Genci*al  Walter  Stewart),  and  intimated  that  the  discontents  in  the  army  were  made  active  by 
members  of  Congress,  who  wished  to  see  the  delinquent  states  thus  forced  to  do  justice.     Hamilton,  in  re- 
ply, admitted  that  he  had  urged  the  propriety  *^  of  uniting  the  influence  of  the  public  creditors"  (of  whom 
the  soldiers  were  the  most  meritorious)  "  and  the  army,  to  prevail  upon  the  states  to  enter  into  their  views. ''f 
But,  while  Hamilton  held  these  views,  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  army  turning  its  power  against  the 
civil  government.     **  There  would  be  no  chance  of  success,"  he  said,  '^without  having  recourse  to  means 
that  would  reverse  our  Revolution."^ 

•  »  ce  the  Lift  of  Hamilton,  hj  his  fon,  John  C.  Hamiltoa,  iL,  47.  f  Ibid..  U.,  71.  t  Ibid.,  IL,  13& 
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bit  powers  of  argument. to  appease  their  discontents.  They  were  thns  prepared  to  deliber- 
ate in  the  proposed  convention  without  passion,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  rested  upon  them  as  patriots  and  leaders. 

The  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  Washington's  orders.  There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  officers,  and  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  assembly  when  the  commander-in-chief  stepped 
forward  upon  the  platform  to  read  an  address  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.* 
This  address,  so  compact  in  construction  of  language ;  so  dignified  and  patriotic  ;  so  mild, 
yet  80  severe,  and,  withal,  so  vitally  important  in  its  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  unfold- 
ing republic  and  the  best  interests  of  human  freedom,  I  here  give  entire,  in  a  foot-note,  for 
a  mere  synopsis  can  not  do  it  justice.* 


*  Major  Robert  Bomet,  of  Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  proseot,  informed 
me  that  the  most  profound  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  when  Washington  arose  to  read  his  address.  As 
he  pat  on  his  spectacles,*  he  said,  **  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  only  grown  gray  bat  blind  in  your 
service."  This  simple  remark,  under  such  circumstances,  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  assemblage. 
Humphreys,  in  his  Life  of  Putnam,  mentions  this  circumstance;  so,  also,  does  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  tho^Xt/c 
of  his  father. 

*  *''  Gkntumvn, — By  an  anonymous  summons,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convene  you  together ;  how 
isooQsisteDt  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how  unmilitary,  and  how  subversive  of  all  order  and  discipline,  let 
the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide.  In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anonjrmous  production  was 
sent  into  oiroulation,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to  the  reason  and  jndgrocint  of  the 
army.  The  author  of  the  piece  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness  of  hb  pen,  and  I  could  wish  he 
hsd  as  much  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ;  for,  as  men  see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced 
by  the  reflecting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  different  means  to  attain  l£e  same  end,  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress should  have  had  more  charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  the  stian  who  should  recommend  moderation 
and  longer  forbearance  \  or,  in  other  words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  and  act  as  he  advises. 

^  Bat  he  had  another  plan  in  view,  in  which  candor  and  libesality  of  sentiment,  regard  to  justice,  and 
kyve  of  country  have  no  part ;  and  he  was  right  to  insinuate  the  darkest  suspicion  to  effect  the  blackest  de- 
■fn.  That  the  address  is  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes ; 
t^  it  is  csalculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  rouse  all  those  resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief;  that  the 
secret  naover  of  tbb  scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  while  they  were 
warmed  by  the  recollection  of  past  distresses,  without  giving  time  for  cool,  deliberate  thinking,  and  that 
eonposnre  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious, 
by  Che  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  to  need  other  proofs  than  a  ref<Srenoe  to  the  proceedings. 

"  Thus  much,  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  to  you,  to  show  upon  what  prin- 
ciples I  oppoeed  the  irregular  and  hasty  meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
sod  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give  you  every  opportunity,  consistent  with  your  own  honor  and 
the  dignity  of  the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.  If  my  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to 
you  tbat  I  have  been  a  fatthfol  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  una- 
vailing and  improper.  But,  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country ; 
Bs  I  Imve  never  left  your  side  one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have  been  the 
eoe^ant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your 
BMrits ;  as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation  as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
anny ;  as  ray  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen 
when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supp>08ed,  at  this  last  stage  of 
the  wiar,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  interests.  But  how  are  they  to  be  promoted  ?  The  way  is  plain,  says 
the  aaociyroons  addresser.  "  If  war  continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled  country ;  there  establish  yourselves, 
and  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend  itself."  But  who  are  they  to  defend  ?  Our  wives,  our  children, 
our  fiuins,  and  other  property  which  we  leave  behind  us  ?  or,  in  this  state  of  hostile  separation,  are  we  to 
take  the  two  first  (the  latter  can  not  he  removed),  to  perish  in  a  wilderness,  with  hunger,  cold,  and  na- 
kedaess? 

"  If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheathe  your  swords,"  says  he,  "  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  just- 
ice. This  dreadful  alternative  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the  extremest  hour  of  her  distress,  or  turn- 
ing oor  arms  against  it — which  is  the  apparent  object — unless  Congress  can  be  compelled  into  instant  com- 
pSaace,  has  something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My  God !  what  can  this  writer 
have  in  view  by  repommending  such  measures?  Can  he  be.  a  friend  to  the  army  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to 
tins  country  ?     Rather,  is  he  not  an  insidious  foe  ?  some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New  York,  plotting  the 

*  H  to  Mid  that  Oie  identleal  ipectadefl  Qsed  by  Washlogton  during  the  Rerolution  tre  now  (1650)  in  the  posaenion  of  an  aged 
lady,  tkamed  Marah,  wbo  reaidea  in  Demiit,  Michigan.  They  came  to  her  from  a  deceased  relatire,  who  exchanged  spectaclea 
vith  fSbe  geseraL  '*  They  are  of  a  heavy  silver  frame,"  says  the  Detroit  Advertiser, "  with  very  large,  round  glasses,  and  appar- 
m£ij  eocMtrocted  tibBr  the  style  we  have  been  accuatomed  to  see,  in  the  books,  upon  the  nose  of  Red  Riding  Hood's  grand- 
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After  reading  the  address,  Washington  retired  without  uttering  a  word,  leaving  the  offi- 
cers to  deliberate  without  restraint.  Their  conference  was  brief;  their  deliberations  short. 
They  passed  resolutions,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanking  their  chief  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued ;  expressing  their  unabated  attachment  to  his  person  and  their  country  ;  declaring  their 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Congress,  and  their  determination  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience their  grievances,  until  in  due  time  they  should  be  redressed.'     These  proceedings  were 

ruin  of  both,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  disoord  and  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
Continent  ?  And  what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  oar  understandings,  when  he  recommends  measures, 
in  either  alternative,  impracticable  in  their  nature  ? 

"  But,  here,  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  curtain,  because  it  woukl  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting  to  your  conception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need  of  them. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  carrying  either 
proposal  into  execution.  There  might,  gentlemen,  be  an  impropriety  in  my  taking  notice,  in  this  address 
to  yon,  of  an  anonymous  production ;  but  the  manner  in  which  that  performance  has  been  introduced  to  the 
army,  the  eflect  it  was  intended  to  have,  together  with  some  other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my  ob- 
ser\'ations  on  the  tendency  of  that  writing. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author,  to  suspect  the  man  who  shall  recommend  moderate 
measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it,  as  every  man,  who  regards  that  liberty  and  reveres  that  justice 
for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly  must ;  for,  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  oflering  their  sentiments  on 
a  matter  which  may  involve  the  most  serious  and  ahirming  consequences  that  can  invite  the  consideration 
of  mankind,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and  dumb  and  silent  we 
may  be  led,  like  sheep,  to  the  slaughter.  I  can  not,  injustice  to  my  own  belief,  and  what  I  have  great  reason 
to  conceive  is  the  intention  of  Congress,  conclude  this  address,  without  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
that  honorable  body  entertains  eocalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
its  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice ;  that  their  endeavors  to  discover  and  establish  funds 
for  this  purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not  cease  till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But, 
like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  different  interests  to  reconcile,  their  determinations  are 
slow.  Why,  then,  should  we  distrust  them,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  distrust,  adopt  measures  which  may 
cast  a  shade  over  that  glory  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army  which 
is  celebrated  through  all  Europe  fbr  its  fortitude  and  patriotism  ?  And  for  what  is  this  done  ?  To  bring 
the  object  we  seek  nearer  ?  No ;  most  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
myself  (and  t  take  no  merit  in  giviilg  the  assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  verac- 
ity, and  justice,  a  gratefiil  sense  of  the  confidence  you  have  ever  placed  in  me),  a  recollection  of  the  cheer- 
ful assistance  and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the 
sincere  affection  I  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  will  oblige  me  to  declare,  in 
this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  ifi  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and 
in  the  gratification  of  every  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  vrith  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  coun- 
try, and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  freely  command  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  my  abilities. 

"  While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  what- 
ever ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor,  let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any 
measures,  which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you  have 
hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full 
conhdence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  Congress,  that,  previous  to  your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they 
will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  resolutions  which  were  published  to 
you  two  days  ago,  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  jus- 
tice to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard 
the  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man 
who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 

^'  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of 
your  wishes ;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  oompelled  to  resort  from  open 
force  to  secret  artifice ;  you  will  give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient 
virtue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of 
your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhib- 
ited to  mankind,  *  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  haid  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.' — Journals  of  Congress,  viii.,  180—183. 

^  One  of  the  resolutions  is  expre^ed  in  the  following  strong  language : 

**  Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  oflicers  of  the  American  army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with 
disdain  the  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  oflicers  of  the  army,  and  re- 
sent with  indignation  the  secret  attempts  of  some  unknown  persons  to  collect  the  officers  together  in  a  man- 
ner totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good  order.'' 
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ngned  by  General  Gates,  as  president  of  the  meeting ;  and  on  the  1 8th,  Washing-     March. 
ton,  in  general  orders,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.     All  the  papers  relating  to       ^^^' 
the  afiair  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  entered  at  length  upon  their  Journals.* 

It  was  in  this  old  building  at  Newburgh,  on  the  porch  of  which  we  are  sitting,  that 
Washington  wrote  his  address  to  the  officers,  on  the  occasion  just  considered  ;  and  here,  also, 
be  penned  his  admirable  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  on  dis- 
banding the  army.  This  was  his  last  official  communication  with  these  function-  j^^m  8, 
anes.  '*  This  letter,"  says  Sparks,  *'  is  remarkable  for  its  ability,  the  deep  interest  *^^' 
it  manifests  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  the 
ionndn^s  of  its  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  he  aims  to 
enforce,  as  essential  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  every  public  body,  and  as  claiming  the 
serious  attention  of  every  citizen,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states ;  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  public  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  military  peace  establishment  ;*  and  a  pacific 
and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  states  which  should  induce  them  to  forget 
local  prejudices,  and  incline  them  to  mutual  concessions  for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
These  be  calls  the  pillars  by  which  alone  independence  and  national  character  can  be  sup- 
ported. On  each  of  these  topics  he  remarks  at  considerable  length,  with  a  felicity  of  style 
and  cogency  of  reasoning  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  subject.  No  public  address  could 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  coming  from  such  a  source,  its  in- 
floence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  must  have  been  efiectual  and  most  salutary.'"  The 
Legislatures  that  were  then  in  session  passed  resolves  highly  commendatory  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  he  received  letters  from  several  of  the  governors,  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  and  gratitude  for  his  long  and  successful  services  in  the  cause  of  his 
eonntry. 

Many  of  the  troops  now  went  home  on  furlough,  and  Washington,  having  leisure,  pro- 

At  that  time  the  author  of  the  anonymous  addresses  was  unknown  except  to  a  few ;  and  for  forty  years 
tkere  was  no  certainty  in  the  poblio  mind  that  Major  Armstrong  was  the  writer.  That  he  was  generally 
tttpeeted  of  being  the  aathor,  among  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  abilities,  is  evident  from  a  letter 
to  htm  written  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  after  years,  in  which  he  says,  that  so  certain  was  he,  at 
the  time,  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  that  he  endorsed  the  copy  of  the  address  which  he  received,  ^^  Writ- 
ten by  Major  John  Armstrong,  Jr.''  An  article  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  United  8tate$ 
Mugaxifu  for  1 823,  in  which  the  author,  understood  to  be  General  Armstrong,  avowed  himself  the  writer 
of  the  Newburgh  Addresses.  The  article  in  question  contains  a  history  of  the  event  we  have  been  just  con- 
aideriBg,  and  defends  the  course  of  the  writer  on  that  occasion  with  tU^  plea  that  apparent  urgent  necessity 
justified  the  act.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  writer  to  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  and  his  proposition  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  common  good.  General  Armstrong  has,  consequently,  been  greatly  censured, 
and  his  patriotism  has  been  questioned  by  writers  and  speakers  who  have  judged  him  by  results  instead  of 
by  the  oirciiDastanoes  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  and 
the  aneerity  of  his  patriotism.  Other  men,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  note,  who  were  far  above 
■apicioo,  held  similar  views.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  in  this  particular,  he  was  the  aid-de-camp 
■nd  confident  of  Gates,  whose  ambition  had  made  him  a  plotter  against  Washington.  In  fact,  the  com- 
Baader-in-chief  plainly  alluded  to  Gates,  when,  writing  to  Hamilton  concerning  the  scheme,  he  said  that 
nine  believed  it  to  be  "the  illegitimate  oflfspring  of  a. person  in  the  army." 

It  appears  that  the  first  president  was  made  acquainted  with  the  authorship  of  these  addresses  toward 
the  close  of  his  second  administration,  some  fourteen  years  after  they  were  penned.  His  estimate  of  the 
Botivea  of  the  writer  may  be  understood  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Armstrong : 

«« Philadelphia,  Fehroary  SSd,  1797. 

*'  SiK. — Believing  that  there  may  be  times  and  occasions  on  which  my  opinion  of  the  anonymous  letters 
tad  the  author,  as  delivered  to  the  army  in  the  year  1783,  may  be  turned  to  some  personal  and  malignant 
purpose,  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  writing  my  address,  regard  you  as  the  author 
of  said  letters ;  and  further,  that  I  have  since  had  sufficient  reason  for  beliering  that  the  object  of  the  author 
was  just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to  the  country,  though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liable 
to  moch  misunderstanding  and  abuse. 

'*  I  am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Georox  WASHiiiOToif." 

^  JammaU  of  Congrtn,  vol.  viii. 

'  Washington  proposed  the  esublishment  of  a  military  academy  at  West  Point  as  early  as  April,  1783. 
Hit  proposition  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
*  ^pukM'*  Life  and  WTUmg$  of  Woihington,  i.,  395. 
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WMhington'i  Tour  to  the  Nortfaern  Battle  Fields.      Culled  to  Prinoeton.      A  Statoe  ordered  by  Congrees.      General  GtiotoiL 

ceeded  up  the  Hudson  with  Grovernor  Clinton  to  visit  the  principal  fields  of  military  opera- 
tions at  the  north.  He  passed  over  the  battle  ground  at  Stillwater,  with  Generals  Schuyler 
and  Gansevoort,  and  extended  his  journey  as  far  northward  as  Tifeonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  westward  to  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Rome),  on  the  Mohawk.  He  returned  to  New- 
hurgh  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  days,  where  he  found  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Con- 
gress requesting  his  attendance  upon  that  body,  then  in  session  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. While  he  was  awaiting  the  convalescence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  preparing  to  go. 
Congress  conferred  upon  the  chief  the  distinguished  honor  of  voting,  unanimously,  that  an 
equestrian  statue  of  him  should  be  executed  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  erected  at  the  place  where' 
the  residence  of  Congress  should  be  established.*  Like  other  similar  memorials  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  made  in  honor  of  their  servants,  this  statue  has  never  been  constructed. 
Upon  the  lawn  before  us,  now  covered  with  the  matted  and  dull-green  grass  of  autumn, 
Washington  parted  with  many  of  his  subalterns  and  soldiers  forever,  on  the  day  he  left  the 
Angnst  18,  army  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton.  It  was  an  afiecting  prelude  to  the 
"^-  final  parting  with  his  official  companions  in  arms  at  Fraunoe's  tavern,  in  New 
York,  a  few  months  subsequently,  and  furnishes  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil  of  art.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful  and  grand,  and  here  I  would  fain  loiter  all  the  day,  musing  upon  the 
events  which  hallow  the  spot ;  but  the  sun  has  climbed  high  toward  meridian,  and  I  must 
hasten  away  to  adjacent  localities,  all  of  which  are  full  of  interest. 

J  lef^  Newburgh  toward  noon,  and  rode 
-  - — ^ —  down  to  New  Windsor,  two  miles  below,  ateng 

a  fine  sandy  road  upon  the  beach.     The  little 
village,  once  the  rival  of  Newburgh,  is  nestled 
in  a  pleasant  nook  near  the  confluence  of 
Chambers'^  Creek  with  the  Hudson,  on  the 
V        western  rim  of  the  bay.     Its  sheltered  position 
^^       and  fertile  acres  wooed  the  exploring  emi- 
I      grants  from  Ireland,  who  were  seeking  a  place 
j      whereon  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of 
'       the  Hudson,  and  here  some  of  them  sat 
down.     Among  them  was  Charles  Clin- 
ton ;  and  at  a  place  called  Little  Britain,  a 
few  miles  interior,  were  bom  his  four  sons; 
two  of  whom,  James  and  George,  were  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Revolution.     The  for- 
mer was  a  major  general  in  the  army,  and  the 
latter  a  brigadier,  and  Governor  of  New  York 
during  the  contest. 

New  Windsor  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  Governor  Dewitt 
Clinton,  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton ; 


^  The  following  is  a  desoriptioD  of  the  proposed  statue,  as  given  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1783  : 

"  Reiolved,  That  the  statue  be  of  bronze :  the  general  to  be  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a 
truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath.  The  statue  to  be  supported  by  a 
nnarble  pedestal,  on  which  are  to  be  represented,  in  basso  relievo,  the  following  principal  events  of  the  war, 
in  which  General  Washington  commanded  in  person,  viz.,  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton ;  the  battle  of  Princeton ;  the  action  of  Monmouth ;  and  the  surrender  of  York.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  as  follows :  The  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, ordered  this  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 783,  in  honor  of  George  Washington, 
the  illustrious  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war  which  vin- 
dicated and  secured  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence." 

'  A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Clinton  may  be  found  on  page  272,  vol.  i.,  and  also  a  brief  notice  of 
his  father  on  page,  255,  vol.  i. 
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but  eyidence  is  addnoed  to  prove  that  a  violent  snow  storm,  which  detained  his  mother  at 
"the  Fort,'*  in  Deerpark,  the  residence  of  her  brother,  deprived  the  village  of  the  intended 
honor. ^  Although  denied  the  distinction  of  the  paternity  of  a  great  roan,  it  can  boast  the 
residence,  for  a  time,  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  women,  beautiful,  witty,  and  good.  The  name 
of  this  «« pretty,  charming  little  creature"  was  Anna  Brewster ;  her  height,  in  Womanhood, 
three  feet ;  her  symmetry  of  form  perfect )  her  face  sweet  and  intelligent ;  her  mind  active 
and  pure ;  her  extraction  truly  noble,  for  her  ancestor  was  Elder  Brewster,  of  the  May 
Flower.  Too  little  to  be  wooed,  too  wise  to  be  won,  she  was  loved  and  admired  by  every 
body.  She  lived  a  charming  maiden  until  she  was  seventy-five  years  old,  when  she 
died.  Fil^y  years  before,  a  rustic  poet,  inspired  by  her  charms  dnring  an  evening 
passed  in  her  company,  portrayed  her  character  in  verse.'  Mrs.  Washington,  pleased  with 
the  sprightly  little  maiden,  invited  her,  on  one  occasion,  to  visit  her  at  head-quarters  while 
the  chief  was  at  New  Windsor,*  but  she  declined,  believing  it  to  be  curiosity  rather  than 
respect  that  prompted  the  invitation.  It  was  a  mistake ;  but  she  had  through  life  such  a 
digiiified  self-respect,  that  it  repeUed  midue  familiarity,  and  closed  all  opportunities  for  the 
indalgence  of  prying  cu-  marsh    and   rivulet  in- 

riosity.  close  it  upon  the  land 

From  New  Windsor  side.    Upon  a  broad,  lev- 

I  rode  to  Plum  Island,  el  table -land    of  some 

or  Plum  Point,  the  fine  thirty-five  acres  in  ex- 

estate  of  Philip  A.  Ver-  tent,  stands  the  mansion 

phiDck,  Esq.     At  high  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  noted 

tide,  this  allavial  height,  for  the  beauty  and  gran- 

whieh  rises    about  one  deur  of  the  scenery  which 

hundred  and  twenty  feet  encompasses  it.    Accom- 

above  the  Hudson,  is  an  panied  by  the  proprietor, 

island,  approached  by  a  I  strolled  down  th^  wind- 

narrow  causeway  from  ing  pathway  to  the  base 

the  main,  which  bridges  of  the  steep  river  bank, 

a  rivrdet,  with  a  heavy  where,  overgrown  by  a 

stone  arch.     Murderer's  new  forest,  are  well-pre- 

Creek  washes  its  south-  served  remains  of  a  for* 

western    border,   and  a      '^"^'  ^'  fobtificaxion,  at  plum  Point.*       tifieation,  erected  there 


'  See  Eager's  HUtory  of  Orange  County,  page  630. 
'  His  poetic  effort  prodaced  the  following 

"ACROSTIC. 
**  A  pretty,  cbanning  little  ereitare, 
N  eat  and  complete  in  erery  feature, 
N  ow  at  New  Windsor  may  be  seen, 
A  11  beanteoos  is  W  air  and  mien. 
B  irth  and  power,  wealth  and  fame, 
R  iae  not  to  view  when  her  we  name : 
E  very  Tirtoe  in  her  shine, 
W  isely  nice,  but  not  o'er  fine. 
8  he  has  a  soul  thafa  great,  'tis  said, 
T  hou^  small's  the  body  of  this  maid  ; 
E  'en  though  the  casket  is  but  small, 
R  eason  proclaims  the  jewel's  all." 

October  8, 1794. 

'  Washington  established  his  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor  village,  first  on  the  23d  of  June,  1779,  and 
again  toward  the  close  of  1780,  where  he  remained  till  the  sommer  of  1781.  He  lived  at  a  plain  I>utch 
booM,  long  since  decayed  and  demolisbed.  In  that  humble  tenement  Lady  Washington  entertained  the  most 
distinguished  officers  and  their  ladies,  as  well  as  the  more  obscure  who  sought  her  friendship.  On  leaving 
Xew  Windsor  in  Jane,  1781,  Washington  eetablisbed  his  quarters,  for  a  short  time,  at  Peekskill. 

*  This  Tiew  is  from  the  inferior  of  the  redoubt  looking  eastward  upon  the  river.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
PoQofpers  Island,  near  the  upper  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  beyond  which  rise  the  lofty  Beacon  Hills, 
whereon  alarm-fires  often  gleamed  during  the  war. 
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partly  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  partly  when  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  was  a  redoubt,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns,  and  was  designed  to  cover  stroDg 
chevauanie-fnse  and  other  obstructions  placed  in  the  river,  and  extending  from  the  flat  be- 
low Murderer's  Creek  to  PoUopers  Island/  It  would  also  rake  the  river  channel  at  the 
opening  in  the  Highlands.  The  chevatix-de-frise  were  constructed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  in  the  summer  of  1778.  Had  they  and  the  strong  re- 
doubt on  Plum  Point  been  in  existence  a  year  sooner,  the  marauding  expedition  of  Vaughan 
and  Wallace,  up  the  Hudson,  could  not  have  occurred.  The  remains  of  this  battery,  the 
old  Continenrtal  road,  and  the  cinders  of  the  forges,  extend  along  the  river  bank  several  hund- 
red feet.     The  embrasures  are  also  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Verplanck  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  cellar  of  a  log-house,  which  stood  a  little 
above  the  battery,  and  belonged  to  a  roan  named  M^Evers,  long  before  the  Revolution. 
M'Evers  was  a  Scotchman,  and  when  about  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  asked  his  servant, 
Mike,  if  he  would  accompany  him.  Mike,  who  was  faithful,  and  much  attached  to  his 
master,  at  once  consented  to  go,  saying,  in  illustration  of  the  force  of  his  love,  *' Indeed,  gude 
mon,  I'll  follow  ye  to  the  gates  o'  hell,  if  ye  gang  there  yersel'."  The  voyage  was  long 
and  tempestuous,  and  instead  of  entering  New  York  harbor  by  the  Narrows,  the  vessel  sailed 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East  River.  At  the  whirlpool  called  HeUgate,  the 
ship  struck  upon  the  Hog's  Back  with  a  terrible  crash.  The  passengers,  in  affright,  rushed 
upon  deck,  and  none  was  more  appalled  than  Mike.  '<  What  place  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
** HeUgatSt'  was  the  short  re-  *^^"  '*^*  «o;i#.»     uci^\  *»•» 

mercy  on  me  !"  groaned  Mike ;  l 

follow  him  to  the  gate  o'  hell, 
through  with  him !"  The  ves- 
arrived  safely  in  New  York, 
gardener  on  Plum  Point. 

A  pleasant  ride   of  about 
three    miles    westward    from 
Plum  Point  placed  me  at  the 
residence  of  Charles  F.  Mor- 
ton,  Esq.,   a   picturesque   old 
mansion  on  the  south  side  of 
the  New  Windsor  road.     It 
was  built  about  1 735*  by  John 
Ellison,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  New  Windsor.     The  mate- 
rial is  stone,  and  its  dormer  wi 
and  irregular  roof  give  it  the  a] 
cottage  in  rural  England.     A  1 
through  a  rocky  glen  within  a  fe 

below  is  the  old  mill,  erected  more  than  a  hundred         H«Ai>.quA»T«a»  of  g»««w«  and  Knox.* 
years  ago  by  the  first  proprietor ;  nor  has  the  monotonous  music  of  its  stones  and  hopper 
yet  ceased. 

This  old  mansion  was  the  head-quarters  of  Generals  Greene  and  Knox  while  Washington 
was  domiciled  at  the  Hasbrouck  House  in  Newburgh,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  cooi- 

*  Acoording  to  a  survey  made  by  Henry  Wisner  and  Gilbert  Livingston  in  the  aatumn  of  1776,  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  wherein  these  ckevaux-de-frite  were  placed,  was  aboat  fifty  feet  deep,  and  eighty  chains, 
or  aboat  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  broad.  The  channel  east  of  Pollopers  Island  was  not 
deep  enoagh  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  war. 

'  One  of  the  fire-places  has  a  cast-iron  back,  on  which,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  date  1734. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  turnpike  road,  looking  southeast.  The  water  in  front  is  a  mill-pond,  over  the  dam 
of  which  parses  a  foot-bridge.  The  mill  is  hidden  by  the  trees  in  the  ravine  below.  This  side  was  orig- 
inally the  rear  of  the  house,  the  old  Goshen  road  passing  upon  the  other  side.  The  old  front  is  a  story  and 
a  half  high.    Captain  Morton,  the  proprietor,  is  a  son  of  the  late  General  Jacob  Morton,  of  New  York  oity. 
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mander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  those  generals,  after  taking  some  refreshments,  rode  to  the 
**  New  Boilding,"  to  attend  the  meeting  of  officers  convened  by  Washington  on  account  of 
the  anonymous  addresses  just  considered.  Here  the  accomplished  Lucy  Knox  gave  her 
choice  soirees,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  other  ladies  of  taste  and  re- 
finement with  which  that  region  abounded  ;  and  here,  if  tradition  is  truthful,  Washington 
opened  a  ball  on  one  occasion,  having  for  his  partner  Maria  Golden,  then  one  of  the  pretty 
belles  of  Orange  county.* 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Morton  in  the  old  drawing-room,  which,  with  the  other  apartments,  is 
preserved  by  him,  with  scrupulous  care,  in  the  original  style.  The  ceilings  are  high,  and 
the  wainscoting  displays  architectural  taste.  The  heavy  window-sashes,  with  their  small 
squares  of  glass,  remain  ;  very  few  of  the  panes  have  been  broken  and  replaced  since  the 
B^volution.  On  one  of  them,  inscribed  by  a  diamond,  are  the 
names  of  three  young  ladies  of  the  **  olden  time'*  (Sally  Jan- 
sen,  Gitty  Winkoop,  and  Maria  Golden),  one  of  whom  was  the 
reputed  partner  of  Washington  at  the  ball.  May  not  these 
names  have  been  written  on  that  occa- 


o^i<^d7i^ 


sion  ?  Believing  it  probable,  I  copied 
the  signatures,  and  present  them  here 
far  the  gratification  of  the  curious  and 
the  sentimental. 

In  Oetober,  1777,  the  vicin- 
^  we  are  now  considering  was  j/l/L 


OL 


^o^oL 


^7/V 


tbe  scene  of  much  commotion. 
Forts  Glinton  and  Montgomery,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  fell  beneath  one  heavy  blow, 
saddenly  and  artfully  dealt  by  a  British  force  from  New  York,  and  the  smitten  Octobers, 
garnsons  were  scattered  like  frightaned  sheep  upon  the  mountains  ;  not,  however,  ^'^' 
until  they  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  fortresses  with  the  besiegers  long  and  desper- 
ately. General  James  Glinton  and  his  brother  George  ^ere  in  command  of  the  fortresses, 
and  escaped  up  the  river.     At  a  place  afterward  called  Washington  Square*  about  four 

*  I  vas  informed  by  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  Washington  never  danced.  He  often  attended  balls 
by  ioTttatioD,  and  sometimes  walked  the  figures,  but  she  never  saw  him  attempt  to  dance.  Probably  no  lady 
of  that  day,  if  we  except  Mrs.  Knox,  was  more  often  at  parties  and  social  gatherings  with  Washington  than 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  written  by  Wash- 
ia^ton  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of 
Alexandria  to  attend  the  dancing  assemblies  at  that  place.  I  copied  it  from  the  original  in  the  Alexandria 
Museum. 

^'  To  MtMtTt.  Jonathan  Sviftj  George  Deneale,  William  Newton^  Robert  Youngs  Charlet  Alexander^  Jr.^ 

James  H.  Hoole^  Managen. 

**  Mount  Vernon,  18di  November,  1799. 
"  GsinxBifEif, — Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  have  been  honored  with  your  polite  invitation  to  the  as- 
lenblies  of  Alexandria  this  winter,  and  thank  you  for  thb  mark  of  your  attention.    But,  alas  I  our  dancing 
imy%  are  no  more.    We  wish,  however,  all  those  who  have  a  relish  for.  so  agreeable  and  innocent  an  amuse- 
neat  all  tbe  pleasure  the  season  will  afford  them  ;  and  I  am,  gentlemen, 

'^  Tour  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

'  *'  The  Square"  is  a  small  district  of  country,  and  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  roads  ran  in  such  a  drection  as  to 
form  a  diamond-shaped  inelosure,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  in 
which  a  is  the  road  to  Newburgh ;  t,  to  Goshen ;  c,  to  Little 
Britain ;  and  d,  to  New  Windsor.  - 1  denotes  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Falb ;  2,  the  quarters  of  St.  Clair  and  Gates  ;*  and,  3,  the  quar- 
ters of  La  Fayette. 

*  Tbere  are  two  aodeBt  houses  at  thU  angle  of  "  The  Square,"  but  I  could  not  ascertain  which  was  occupied  by  those  ofBcers. 
It  a  probable,  bowcrer,  that  the  one  on  tbe  northwest  side  of  the  road,  which  Is  supposed  to  hare  been  Edmonston's,  was 
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A  Spy  in  the  American  Camp.  Ditpateh  in  a  tttrer  Bullet  Name  and  Fate  of  the  Spy. 

miles  west  of  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  Governor  Clinton  established  his  head-quarters 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Falls,  and  there  the  dispersed  troops  were  coUeoted,  preparatory  to 
their  marching  for  the  defense  of  Kingston. 

At  about  noon  on  the  1 0th  of  October, 

a  horseman,  apparently  in  great  haste, 
approached  the  disordered  camp.  The  senti- 
nel on  duty  challenged  him,  when  he  replied, 
•*  I  am  a  friend,  and  wish  to  see  Greneral 
Clmton."  The  horseman  was  a  messenger, 
bearing  a  secret  dispatch  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  Burgojme,  the  latter  being  then  hedged 
round  by  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The 
messenger  supposed  the  American  forces  in  the 

Highlands  to  be  utterly  broken  and  destroyed,  ^i^,  FAi.Ls*a.i 

and  having  never  heard  of  a  general  Clinton* 

in  the  patriot  army,  he  believed  himself  to  be  among  his  friends.  He  was  conducted  to 
ClintoA's  quarters,  and,  when  ushered  into  his  presence,  he  perceived  his  mistake.  "  I  am 
lost !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half  subdued  voice,  and  immediately  cast  something  into  his  mouth 
and  swallowed  it.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  he  was  arrested.  Dr.. Moses  Higby,  who 
was  then  residing  near  Mrs.  Falls's,  was  summoned.  He  administered  to  the  prisoner  a 
powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  soon  brought  from  his  stomach  a  silver  bullet  of  an 
oval  form.  Though  closely  watched,  the  prisoner  succeeded  in  swallowing  it  a  second  time. 
He  now  refused  the  emetic,  but  yielded  when  Governor  Clinton  threatened  to  hang  him  upon 
a  tree  and  search  his  stomach  by  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  bullet  again  appeared. 
It  was  a  curiously-wrought  hollow  sphere,  fastened  together  in  the  center  by  a  compound 
screw.    Within  it  was  found  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following  note  :* 

**  Fort  Montgomery,  October  8, 1777. 

«'  Nous  y  void,*  and  nothing  now  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C.  C*  I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons 
obvious.     I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

"  Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton. 

••  G«N.  BUEOOYKB." 

The  prisoner's  guilt  was  clear ;  out  of  his  own  mouth  he  was  condemned.  Governor 
Clinton  soon  afterward  marched  to  Esopus,  or  Kingston,  taking  the  spy  with  him.  At 
Hurley,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  upon  an  apple- 
tree  near  the  old  church,  while  the  village  of  Esopus  was  in  flames,  lighted  by  the  maraud- 
ing enemy.* 

*  This  hoase,  now  (1850)  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  is  a  frame  building,  and  stands  on  the  right  side 
of  the  New  Windsor  road,  at  the  southeastern  angle  of  "The  Sqaare."  It  is  sarronnded  by  locust  and  large 
balm-of-Oilead  trees.  There  Mi^or  Armstrong  wrote  the  famous  Newbwrgk  Jiddreueg,  and  there  those  in 
the  secret  held  their  private  conferences. 

'  The  British  officers  in  thi»  country  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  resolation  of  not  dignifying  the  rebel 
officers  with  their  assumed  titles.  They  were  called  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Greene,  &o.  It 
is  arousing  to  look  over  the  Tory  newspapers  of  the  day,  particularly  Rivington's  Gazette,  and  observe  the 
flippant  and  attempted  witty  manner  in  which  the  American  generalissimo  was  styled  Muter  Washington. 

^  Letter  of  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Council  of  Safety,  dated  "  Head-quarters,  Mrs.  Falls^s,  1 1th  October, 
1777." 

*  **  We  come."  I  copied  this  note  from  a  transcript  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Clinton,  which  is 
among  the  manuscripts  of  General  Gates  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  is  endorsed 
'*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  J.  Burgoyne,  8th  of  October,  1777,  found  in  a  silver  bullet."  That  identical  bullet 
was  presented  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  few  years  ago,  by  General  James  Tallmadge ;  through 
the  carelessness  of  its  then  secretary,  it  was  lost. 

*  Captain  Campbell.     See  page  79,  vol.  i. 

'  The  name  of  the  spy  was  C^el  Taylor.     He  was  a  major  in  the  British  service.     The  father  of  the 
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Site  and  probable  Form  of  the  Temiflt,  View  from  it.  The  Camp  Ground  and  Vicinity. 

Leaviflg  Mr.  Morton's,  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  site  of  the  **  New  Building/'  or  TempU^ 
S8  it  was  called,  where  the  meeting  of  officers  was  held.     It  is  in  a  field  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  M'Gill  (formerly  to  the  late  Jabez  Atwood),  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence  about  one  hundred  rods  ea 
and  two  miles  northward  of  Morton's.     The 
and  the  distant  scenery  was  entirely  hidden  f 
visit,  upon  a  bright  summer  day,  with  some  1 
the  magnificent  prospect  to  be  obtained  from 
that  observatory.     On  the  southeast  loomed 
the  lofiy  Highlands,  clef\  by  the  Hudson ; 
North  and  South  Beaoons,  and  Butter  Hill, 
rising  above  their  hundred  lesser  compan- 
ions, were  grouped  in  a  picture  of  ipagnifi- 
cence  and  beauty.      Glittering  in  meridian 

sunlight  were  the  white  houses  of  Cornwall  'x^i  tamvu.* 

and  Canterbury ;  and  far  up  the  slopes  of  the 

mountains,  stretching  westward  to  Woodcock  Hill,  yellow  grain-fields  and  acres  of  green  maize 
vari^ated  the  landscape.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  was  the  upper  Shawan- 
guok  range,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  blue  high  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
sixty  miles  northward.     Across  the  meadows  westward  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  line  of 

the  old  causeway,  constructed 
while  the  army  was  encamp- 
ed there ;  and  in  the  groves 
which  skirt  the  slopes  (whith- 
er we  soon  afterward  went) 
we  found  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral huts  that  were  built  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Temple  was  a  large, 
temporary  structure,  erected 
by  command  of  Washington 
for  the  several  purposes  of  a 
chapel  for  the  army,  a  lodge- 
room  for  the  fraternity  of 
vi«w  OF  TH«  Camp  Ground.*  Free  -  masons  which  existed 

late  Judge  Woodward,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  acted  as  judge-advocate  on  the  oo- 
casioD.  On  page  389,  vol.  i.,  I  have  alluded  to  this  occurrence,  and  remarked  that  Kingston  was  the  place 
of  the  execution  of  the  spy.     Hurley  was  then  included  in  the  township  of  Kingston. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  site  of  the  Temple^  looking  southeast.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  opening  of  the 
Highlands  into  Newburgh  Bay.  On  the  right  is  B>itter  Hill,  and  near  it  is  the  village  of  Cornwall.  The 
Ccffim  and  appearance  of  the  TttnpU  was  drawn  from  the  description  given  by  Major  Burnet,  and  doubtless 
has  a  genera)  resemblance  to  the  original. 

*  This  is  from  a  painting  by  Tice,  in  my  possession.  The  land  on  which  the  encampment  on  the  west  side 
of  the  meadow  was,  is  now  owned  chiefly  by  Gilbert  Tompkins  and  Nathaniel  Moore. 
This  view  is  from  the  land  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  looking  east-southeast.  On  the  slopes 
seen  in  the  foreground,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  metulow  beyond,  Van  Cortlandt's 
New  York  regiment,  and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  were  encamped.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  meadow,  upon  the  most  distant  elevation  in  the  middle  ground,  the 
New  Enghu)d  troops  were  stationed.  On  the  slope  toward  the  right  of  that  elevation 
stood  the  TtmpU.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Hudson  into  the 
Highlands.  The  meadow  was  formerly  called  Beaver  Dam  Swamp,  from  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  beavers  constructed  dams  at  the  lower  extremity,  causing  the  waters  to  overflow  the  low  grounds. 
The  Americans  built  a  causeway  across,  and  a  stone  dike,  or  levee,  on  the  west  side,  to  protect  their  parade. 
I  saw  the  remains  of  this  causeway ;  its  site  is  marked  by  the  light  line  across  the  flat.  About  a  quarter 
oT  a  mile  north  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  is  an  ancient  stone  house,  seen  in  the  picture,  the  only  dwelling 
Bear  in  the  time  of  the  war.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  P.  Brewster  in  1768,  as  appears  from  an  insoribed 
siiooe  in  the  front  wall.     It  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Moore.     Its  present  ooonpant  is  Francis  Weyant. 
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The  Temple  as  described  by  MiOor  Burnet. 


Two  liTing  Patriots. 


Visit  to  Major  Boroet. 


among  the  officers,  and  for  public  meetings  of  various  kinds.  When  erected,  it  was  called 
The  Temple  of  Virtue  ;  when  dedicated,  the  suffix  was  properly  omitted,  and  it  was  named 
simply  The  Temple.  The  orgies  held  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication  disrobed  it  of  its 
mantle  of  purity.  It  was  described  to  me  by  Major  Burnet,  who  is  still  living  (1851)  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  a  structure  of  rough-hewn  logs,  oblong  square  in  form,  one  story  in 
height,  a  door  in  the  middle,  many  windows,  and  a  broad  roof.  The  windows  were  square, 
unglazed,  and  about  the  size  of  ordinary  port-holes  in  a  man-of-war.  There  was  a  small 
gallery,  or  raised  platform,  at  one  end,  for  speakers  and  presiding  officers.  We  traced,  near 
an  old  apple-tree  in  Mr.  M'Gill's  field,  evident  lines  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It 
must  have  been  some  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide.  On  the  crown  of  the  hill  northward 
are  traces  of  fire-places,  and  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  long  building 
was  standing.  Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  Teniple ;  it  was  only  the  bar- 
racks for  the  New  England  troops  stationed  there.  In  a  few  years  those  faint  land-marks 
and  that  old  apple-tree  will  be  no  more  seen.  The  spot  is  consecrated  by  one  of  the  loftiest 
exhibitions  of  true  patriotism  with  which  our  Revolutionary  history  abounds.  There  love 
of  country,  and  devotion  to  exalted  principles,  achieved  a  wonderful  triumph  over  the  se- 
ductive power  of  self-love  and  individual  interest,  goaded  into  rebellion  against  higher  mo- 
tives by  the  lash  of  apparent  injustice  and  personal  sufiering.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hallowed  spot ; 
and  if  the  old  stone  house  at  Newburgh  is  worthy  of  the  fostering  regard  of  the  state  be- 
cause it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  beloved  Washington,  surely  the  site  of  the  Temple, 

where  he  achieved  his  most  glorious  victory, 
deserves  some  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  place  and  associations. 

At  Little  Britain,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Temple,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  reside  two  of  the  sons  of  Orang^e 
county,  who  loved  and  served  Washington  and 
their  country  in  the  war  for  independence. 
These  are  Robert  Burnet  and  Usual  Knapp. 
Of  the  once  long  list  of  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners in  Orange  county,  these  only  remain, 
honored  living  witnesses  of  the  prowess  of  those 
who  wrestled  successfully  for  freedom.  I  left 
thd  Temple  field  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  with  the  intention  of  seeing  these  patriot 
fathers,  but  missing  the  proper  road,  and  the 
night  shadows  coming  thickly  with  the  fog 
and  rain,  I  made  my  way  back  to  Newburgh. 
Kind  friends  afterward  procured 
likenesses  and  autographs  of  both  for 
me.*  Better  than  this,  I  subsequent- 
ly enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  person- 
al interview  with  Major  Burnet  at 
his  residence.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  second  visit  to  the  camp 
ground.  At  dark,  on  that  Aiuast  i, 
sultry  day,  we  made  our  way  up  a  green  lane,  flanked  by  venerable  willows — a  few  ^^^  * 
cast  down  by  a  recent  tornado — and  sat  down  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  old  soldier's  man- 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  U.  Cnshman,  of  Newburji^h,  for  a  daguerreotype,  from  life,  of  Major  Bur- 
net, from  which  the  picture  above  was  copied.  The  likeness  of  Mr.  Knapp  is  from  an  excellent  painting 
of  the  almoet  centenarian's  head,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tice,  an  accomplished  self-taaght  artist  of  Newbargh, 
who  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  for  my  use. 
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PiibBe  LiiB  of  iUior  Burnet  and  Sergetnt  Knapp. 


Waahiogton'g  Letter  to  Oreeoe. 


Ron.  He  had  just  retired  to  his  hed-room,  hut  soon  appeared,  standing  before  us  as  erect  and 
manly  as  if  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  although  then  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  father  of  Major  Burnet  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Stevens's  company,  and  commanded  Redoubt  No.  3,  at  West  Point, 
at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defection.  He  afterward  attained  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  meeting  of  officers  at  the  Temple.*  He 
continued  in  the  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  chief,  until  the  disbanding  of 
the  forces  in  1783.  When  the  Americans  marched  into  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  Brit- 
ish evacuated  it,  he  commanded  the  rear  guard.  He  told  me  that  he  remem-  Morember25, 
bered  distinctly  the  dignified  appearance  of  Washington,  when,  with  Governor  ^^^* 

Clinton  and  other  civil  and  military  officers,  he  stood  in  front  of  an  old  stone  house,'  about 
two  miles  below  Kingsbridge,  while  the  troops,  with  uncovered  heads,  passed  by.  He  saw 
Cunningham,  the  wicked  provost-marshal  at  New  York,  strongly  guarded  by  his  friends,  in 
the  march  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  while  the  exasperated  populace  were  eager  to  seize 
and  punish  him  according  to  his  deservings. 

Major  Burnet  was  also  present  when  Washington  finally  parted  with  his  officers  at 
Fraunce's*  tavern,  in  New  York.     How  could  the  heart  do  otherwise  than  beat  quick  and 


strong  with  deep  feel- 
ing, while  conversing 
face  to  face  with  one 
who  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  chief  on  that  oc- 
casion, so  pathetically 
described  by  Marshall 
aofl  others  !  The  lips 
of  the  patriot  quiver- 
ed with  emotion  while 
speaking  of  that  scene, 
and  I  perceived  my 
own  eye  dimmed  with 
the  rhemn  of  sympa- 
thetic sentiment.  Ma- 
jor Burnet  has  seen, 
what  few  men  in  mod- 
em times  have  be- 
held, the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  seven 
generations  of  his  kin- 
dred :  his  great-grand- 
&ther,  g^ndfather,  fa- 
ther, himself,  his  chil- 


dren, grandchildren, 
and  great  -  grandchil- 
dren. 

It  was  late  when  we 
said  farewell  to  Major 
Burnet — too  late  to 
visit  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Knapp,  who  was  nine- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and 
quite  feeble.  From  an- 
other I  learned  the 
principal  evenfs  of  his 
public  life,  and  obtain- 
ed his  autograph,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  here 
given,  with  his  por- 
trait. Mr.  Knapp  was 
bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
1759.  He  joined  the 
army  when  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  His 
first  experience  in  war- 
fare was  in  the  battle 
at  White  Plains  ;  aft- 


erward he  served  under  General  Wooster  in  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield.*     When  La  Fayette 

*  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  General  Greene,  dated  "  Newburgh,  6th  February,  1782,"  refers  to  Mr. 
Bomet  as  follows :  "  I  intended  to  write  you  a  long  letter  on  sundry  matters ;  but  Major  Burnet  came  un- 
expectedly at  a  time  when  I  was  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  the  day,  and  was  just  going  to  a  review 
of  the  troops  previous  to  the  feu  dejoie.*  As  be  is  impatient,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  sleighing  may 
iaO,  and  as  he  can  give  yoa  the  occurrences  of  this  quarter  more  in  detail  than  I  have  time  to  do,  1  will 
refer  yon  to  him." 

*  This  stooe  house  is  yet  standing.  A  drawing  of  it  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  It  has 
other  interesting  reminiscences. 

'  This  tavern,  now  (1850)  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  is  well  preserved.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Broad 
■od  Pearl  StreeU.     A  dravring  of  it  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  See  page  408,  vol.  i. 

*  The  aaniTenary  of  the  ligning  of  the  troaty  of  alUance  between  the  United  States  and  Prance  is  here  allnded  to. 
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Its  Organiiation,  Character,  and  Uniform. 


luOfficen. 


0)     OtyZt^ 


SlGNATUBXS  OF  THE  OmCKBS  QY  WaSHIKOTON'S 
LlTB  GUABD.* 


enrolled  hU  corps  of  light  infantry,  Mr.  Knapp  became  a  member,  and  with  them  fought  in 
the  battle  at  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778.*  He  was  soon  afterward  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Conwnander'itb'chief's  Guards  and  served  faithfully  as  a  sergeant  therein  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  left  the  service  in  1782,  bearing  the  approbation  of  Washington.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  well-disciplined  corps  of  the  Revolution, 
Washington's  Life  Guasd.*     Although  feeble  in  body,  I  was  informed  that  his  mind  was 

^  Many  of  the  muskets  which  belonged  to  that  corps  are  now  preserved  in  the  Relic  Room  of  the  Head- 
quarters at  Newburgh.  La  Fayette  purchased  them  with  his  own  money  in  France,  and  presented  them 
to  his  favorite  corps. 

'  Tht  Commander-in-^hief^i  Guards  commonly  called  The  Life  Chtard,  was  a  distinct  corps  of  mounted 

men,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief,  bat 
never  spared  in  battle.  It  was  organized  in  1776,  soon  after 
the  sieg^e  of  Boston,  while  the  American  army  was  encamped 
upon  York  or  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 
^.   ^  ^^        It  consisted  of  a  major's  command — one  hundred  and  eighty 

A^^ltf^a^^^  ^^.^^e^/'^.^^.^^^^^i^  ni©n.  Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  iu  first  chief;  and 
^^^^^^^^  ^^  bore  the  title  of  captain  commandant.     He  held  that  office 

until  the  close  of  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Colfax,  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Gibbs's  lieutenants  were 
Henry  P.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  William  Colfax,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Benjamin  Goymes,  of  Virginia.  Colonel  Nicho- 
las, of  Virginia,  was  a  lieutenant  under  Colfax.  The 
latter  officer  remained  in  command  of  the  corps  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1783.  The  terms  of  en- 
listment into  the  Guard  were  the  same  as  those  into 
any  other  corps  of  the  regular  army,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  qualification.  They  were  selected  with  special 
reference  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
character ;  and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  peculiar 
distinction  to  belong  to  the  Commander-in-chief '' t 
Guard.  From  George  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Ar- 
lington House,  Virginia,  I  learned  many  particulars 
re.opecting  this  corps.  Mr.  Custis  is  a  grandson  of 
Lady  Washington,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  gen- 
eral. He  was  acquainted  with  several  of  the  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  Guard,  distinctly  remembers 
their  uniform,  and  is  familiar  with  their  history.  He 
owns  a  flag  which  once  belonged  to  the  Guard.  It 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, where  I  sketched  the  annexed  representation 
of  it.  The  flag  is  white  silk,  on  which  the  device  is 
neatly  painted.  One  of  the  Guard  is  seen  holding  a 
horse,  and  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  flag  from  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  who  is  personified  as  a  woman  leaning  upon  the  Union  shield,  near  which  is  the  Amer- 
ican eagle.  The  motto  of  the  corps,  "  Conquxr  or  Die,"  is  upon  a  ribbon.  The  uniform  of  the  Cfuard 
consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with  white  facings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  half  gaiters,  a  cooked  hat 
with  a  blue  and  white  feather.     They  carried  muskets,  and  occasionally  side  arms. 

The  corps  varied  in  numbers  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
During  the  winter  of  1779-80,  when  the  American  army  under  Washington  was  cantoned  at  Morristown. 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  it  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifiy.  In  the  spring  it  was  reduced 
to  its  original  number ;  and  in  1 783,  the  last  year  of  service,  it  consbted  of  only  sixty-four  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Care  was  always  taken  to  have  all  the  states,  from  which  the  Continental  army  was 
supplied  with  troops,  represented  in  this  corps. 

Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  kindly  allowed  me  to  copy  the  names  of  the  Guard,  contained  in  an 
original  Return  in  his  possession,  bearinpr  the  date  of  March  2,  1783.  It  is  signed  by  Colfax,  and  on  the  back 
is  an  endorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  Washington,  a  fac  simile  of  which  is  given  on  the  next  page.  I  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  another  Return,  dated  June  4th,  1783.t     It  is  one  of  the  last  Re- 

*  I  copied  these  signatoret  from  the  original  oatha  of  allegiance,  aigned  at  VaUej  Forge,  In  fiie  spring  of  1778,  by  eadi  officer 
Qt'  the  Continental  army,  and  of  the  militia  then  in  service  ttiere.  Theae  oatha  are  earefiilly  preaenred  in  die  archivea  of  the 
Htate  Department  at  Washington  Ci^. 

t  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  firom  the  varioiu  states,  who  ooDStltiited  the 
Oommander-inckiffs  Quard  on  the  4th  of  June,  1783 : 

Nbw  Hampshibx. — £t)enexer  Carlton  and  Samoel  SmiUi,  jtUmu. 
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Soriguot  Kaipp.  Betnrn  to  Newbnr^  Departure  for  Fithkill.  Retnm  of  the  Ck>mmander-in-cbieri  Guard 

({uite  active  and.  clear  respecting  the  war-scenes  of  his  yonth.     He  delights  "  to  fight  his 
battles  o'er  again,"  and  is  pleasM  when, 

"  With  chenib  smile,  the  prattling  boy, 
Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  reclines. 
Has  thrown  aside  the  favorite  toy, 

And  round  his  tender  finger  twines 
Those  scattered  looks,  that,  with  the  flight 
Of  ninety  years  are  snowy  white ; 
And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view. 
He  cries,  '  Grandpa,  what  wounded  yon  ?' '' 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

Broad  flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  and  rumhling  thunder,  on  the  van  of  an  approaching 
shower,  made  ns  use  the  whip  freely  when  we  left  the  dark  lane  of  the  patriot.  We  reached 
Newburgli  at  eleven  o'clock,  wearied  and  supperless,  the  tempest  close  upon  us,  hut  in  time 
to  escape  a  drenching.  This,  he  it  rememhered,  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to 
the  camp  ^ound  in  New  Windsor,  in  the  fervid  summer  time.  Let  us  resume  our  narra- 
tive of  the  autumnal  tour. 

The  mist  and  clouds  were  gone  the  next  morning.  At  six  o'clock  I  crossed  octob<n>  98. 
the  Hudson  to  Fishkill  landing,  and  at  half  past  seven  hreakfasted  at  the  village,  ^^^' 
five  miles  eaifetward.  The  air  was  a  little  frosty,  hut  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
hills,  the  "warm  breath  and  soft  light  of  the  Indian  summer  spread  their  genial  influence  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  awakened  corresponding  delight  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler. The  country  through  which  the  highway  passes  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  It  skirts 
the  deep,  rich  valleys  of  Matteawan  and  Glenham,  where  flows  a  clear  stream  from  a  dis- 
tant mountain  lake  and  bubbling  spring,*  turning,  in  its  course,  many  mill-wheels  and  thou- 
sands of  spindles  set  up  along  its  banks.  On  the  south  the  lofty  range  of  the  eastern  High- 
lands, rocky  and  abrupt  near  their  summits,  come  down  with  gentle  declivities,  and  mingle 
their  rugged  forms  with  the  green  undulations  of  the  valley.    Up  their  steep  slopes,  cultivated 


rams  made  to  me  commanaer-in-cniei,  lor  tne  ^^ 

anny  was  disbanded  soon  afterward.   The  roll  yV^  "yr 

i»  precisely  the  same  as-  that  in  possession  of  •^  C^yC-€>'0^1y?'>^ 

Mr.  Foree,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  ^^^^^7^   /^  ^     ' 

of  the  names  of  John  Dent,  corporal,  and  Sam-    ^'y^  /^JZ^  Cc^^        C^^>^ 

lel  Wortman,  private,  in  the  Jane  Retnm.       ^  ^^  Q^ 

Dennis   Moriarty,   who   was   a   corporal  in  ^^"y^ ^^y^Z^^'P"^/ 

March,  appears  as  a  private  in  Jane.     The  /y  ^ 

ktter  Retom  is  signed  by  Colfax,  with  his  oer-  C7)    ^      y^A^  y^  ^'^9  Q 

tification  that  "The  above  list  inclodes  the  ^        -  x^/CQ,^^l..^cy^  /  /o  ^ 

vbole  of  the  Guard."     It  is  endorsed,  "  Re- 

tom  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Commander-in-chiefs  Guard,  who  are  engaged  tu 

serve  daring  the  war." 

I  have  been  thus  particnlar  respecting  this  corps,  because  history  is  ahnost  silent  upon  the  subject,  and 
because  the  living  witnesses,  now  almost  extinct,  will  take  with  them  the  on^Titten  records  of  the  Quani 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  grave. 

'  The  chief  soorces  of  this  beautiful  stream  are  Whaley's  Pond,  situated  high  among  the  broken  hills  of 
the  eastern  Highlands,  on  the  borders  of  Pawlings,  and  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  Clove  - 
iaBeekman. 

KASiACHuvsTTi.— John  PhiUtpt,  urgwtA ;  John  Herrick,  corporal ;  Isaac  Manfaing.  J^er ;  Joieph  Vlnal,  John  Barton,  Joel 

Rboob  Ui.Ain>.^Davla  Brown,  Hrgmttt ;  Randall  Smith,  Renben  Thompeon,  WflUam  "Tuiner,  Solomon  Daley,  prhatet. 

ComnoncuT.— Elihu  Hancock,  corporal;  Diab  BCanning  [tee  notice  of  bim  on  page  39),  dnm  ma^;  Jacob  Goodricb  and 
Frederic  Park,  jl/er« ;  Peter  Holt.  Jedediah  Brown,  Lori  Deane,  Jamea  Dady,  Henry  Walcelee,  ElUah  Lawrence,  prhaUt. 

Kcw  ToBK.-^obn  Robinaon,  Jacob  Scbrivec,  Edward  Wfley,  John  Cole,  frioau*. 

lew  JKBSCT.-Jonathan  Moore,  BeiOaniin  Eaton,  Stephen  Hatfield,  Lewis  Campbell,  Samuel  Bailey,  William  Martin,  Laban 
Ludor,  Robert  BlaSr,  Benjamin  Bonnel.  prtvate$ ;  John  Fenton,  drummtr. 

Pcm*STi.VAinA.— William  Hunter  and  John  Arnold,  •ergtanta ;  Enoch  Wells,  corporal ;  Comelhu  Wilson,  drummer ;  Charles 
Doifherty,  William  Karaahan,  Robert  Findley,  John  Dowther,  John  Patton,  Ha|^  Cidl,  James  Hngbes,  John  Finch,  Dennis 
Mocivty,  John  Montgomery,  Daniel  Hymer,  Thomas  Forrest,  William  Kennesaey,  Adaaa  Foots,  George  Fisher,  privau$, 

MAanjkXD^-Cdward  Weed,  Jeremiah  Driakel.  Thomas  Gillen,  prhat$$. 

VawoixA.— Reaps  MiecheU,  aergtoM ;  Lewis  Flemisler,  William  Coram,  William  Pace,  Joseph  Timberlake,  frivatm. 
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FiihkUl  ViUage.  The  **  Wharton  House."  Enoch  Croiby.  The  **  Spy  .Unmaaked." 

fields  have  crept  like  ivy  upon  some  gray  old  tower ;  and  there,  tinted  with  all  the  glories 
of  autumn,  they  seemed  to  hang  in  the  soft  morning  sunlight  like  rich  gobelins  in  the  cham- 
ber of  royalty. 

Fishkill  village  lies  pleasantly  in  the  lap  of  a  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
a  place  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  our  history.  Securely  sheltered  by  high  mount- 
ains from  invasion  from  below,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  it  was  chosen  as  a  place 
of  safe  depository  for  military  stores ;  for  the  confinement  of  Tory  prisoners  and  others  cap- 
tured by  strategy  or  in  partisan  skirmishes  upon  the  Neutral  Ground ,  in  West  Chester ; 
and,  for  a  while,  as  the  Esq.,  to  the  foot  of  the 

place  of  encampment  of  a  mountains.       The    head- 

portion  of  the  Continental  quarters    of  <he    officers 

army,  and  the  quiet  delib-  were  at  Mr.  Van  Wyck's, 

erations  of  the  state  Leg-  then  the  property  of  a  Mr. 

islature.^      The    barracks  Wharton.     From  this  cir- 

were   about  half  a   mile  cumstance  it  is  known  as 

south  of  the  village,  ex-  •*  The  Wharton  House.** 

tending  along  the  line  of  The  burial-place  of  the  sol- 

the   road,  from    the   resi-  ^     „,  „  diers  is  at  the  foot  of  the 

dence  of  Isaac  Van  Wyck,  mountams,  where  a  road 

branches  eastward  from  the  turnpike. 

This  vicinity  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  portrayed  by  Cooper  in  his  ''Spy;  a  Tale  of  the  Neu- 
tral Ground.**  In  the  Wharton  House,  Enoch  Crosby,  the 
alleged  reality  of  the  novelisVs  fictitious  Harvey  Birch,  was 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
then  confined  in  irons  in  the  old  Dutch  church  in  the  vil- 
lage. Crosby  engaged  in  the  "  secret  'service"  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  eminent  were  his  personal 
achievements  in  making  revelations  to  his  Whig  friends  of 
the  movements  and  plans  of  the  Tories.  At  that  period, 
secret  enemies  were  more  to  be  feared  than  open  foes ; 
among  these,  in  West  Chester  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Dutchess,  Crosbyjmingled  freely,  for  a  long  time,  without 
^  "i^urring  their  distrust.  While  on  one  of  his  excursions,  he 
'  V^  -.  f  "^^^ ;    1    solicited  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  woman  who 

/^         /    to  Mj^^^frt^      I    P^°^®^  to  be  a  Tory.    From  her  he  learned  that  a  company 
iO^C^h        irO0    y^      [  jofLLoyalists  were  forming  in  3ie  neighborhood  to  march  to 

^  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  Fishkill  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  says,  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive, "  This  town,  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  houses  in  the  space  of  two  miles,  has  been  long 
the  principal  depot  of  the  American  army.  It  is  there  they  have  placed  their  magazines,  their  hospitals, 
their  work-shops,  &c. ;  but  all  these  form  a  town  of  themselves,  composed  of  handsome  large  barracks,  built 
in  the  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  for  the  Americans,  like  the  Romans  in  many  respects,  have  hardly 
any  other  winter  quarters  than  wooden  towns  or  barricaded  camps,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  hiemalia 
of  the  Romans." — TraveU  in  North  America^  i.,  54. 

The  war-sword  of  Washington,  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing, 
ton  City,  was  manufactured  by  J.  Bailey,  in  Fishkill,  and  bears  his  name.  His  shop  was  yet  in  existence 
when  I  was  there,  but  used  as  a  stable.  It  was  demolished  in  1849.  A  drawing  of  the  sword,  and  of  the 
staff  which  Franklin  bequeathed  to  Washington,  may  be  found  in  another  pcurt  of  this  work. 

'  This  picture  is  from  a  sketch  from  life  by  Captain  H.  L.  Bamum,  the  author  of  a  small,  thin  volume,  en- 
titled Tht  Spy  Unmasked,  dedicated  to  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq.  It  contains  the  memoirs  of  Enoch 
Crosby,  who,  the  author  asserts,  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Harvey  Birch."  The  narratives  were 
taken  from  Crosby's  own  lips,  in  short-hand,  by  Captain  Bamum.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  the  work ;  but  Doctor  White,  of  Fishkill,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  localities  in  that 
vicinity,  assured  me  that  his  father,  an  aged  man  still  living,  was  well  acquainted  with  Crosby,  and  says  the 
narrative  of  Barnum  is  substantially  correct.  Enoch  Crosby  was  a  native  of  Harwich,  Barnstable  county, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January,  1750.    During  his  infancy  his  parents  went  to 
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fi^UlB  of  Enoch  Croaby.  InddrntBof  hia  Life.  Ancient  Dutch  Charch.  Fiihkin  Village. 

New  York  and  join  the  Britirfi  army.     He  became  exccBsively  loyal,  and,  a^eeing  to  en- 

Ust  with  them,  he  obtained  the  unbounded 
conlSdence  of  the. captain,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  his  plans.  That  night,  when  all 
was  quiet,  Crosby  lefl  his  bed  stealthily, 
hastened  to  White  Plains,  where  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  resided,'  communicated  the 
secrets  of  the  expedition  to  them,  and  was 
back  to  his  lodgings,  unobserved,  before  day- 
light. At  Crosby's  suggestion,  a  meeting 
of  the  company  was  held  the  following  even- 
ing, and  while  in  session,  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  Whigs,  sent  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
the  inmates  were  all  made  prisoners.  They 
were  conveyed  to  Fishkill,  and  confined  in 
manacles  in  the  old  stone  church,  one  of 
the  relics  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining. 
The  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  come  up 
to  try  them,  were  at  the  Wharton  House. 
After  an  examination,  the  prisoners  were 
Dutch  chuwm.  fiwikiix.*  j       ^w  remanded  to  prison,  Crosby  among  the 

the  State  of  New  Tork,  and  settled  in  Soatheast,  in  Dutchess  (now  Putnam)  county.  In  the  midst  of  the 
BoUe  and  picturesque  scenery  of  that  region  his  childhood  was  passed.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
oaker.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  laid  aside  his  lapstone  and  last,  and  shouldered  a  musket.  He 
VIS  then  residing  at  Danbary,  and  was  one  of  the  hundred  men  before  mentioned,  who,  in  1775.  marched 
to  Lake  Champlain,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battles  in  that  quarter  until  Quebec  was  stormed.  After  his 
retom,  Crosby  remained  quiet  for  a  while,  and  then  became  engaged  in  the  ^'secret  service.^'  He  caused 
nany  Tory  companies  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  usually  captured, 
sofered  imprisonment,  but  was  generally  allowed  to  escape.  At  length  his  successful  exits  from  durance 
exeited  the  suspicion  of  the  Tories,  and  Crosby,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  mingle  with  them  longer,  joined  the 
detachment  of  the  Continental  army  under  Heath,  then  stationed  in  the  Highlands.  When  his  term  of  serv- 
ice  expired,  he  returned  to  Southeast,  where  he  cultivated  a  small  farm,  until  his  death  in  1835.  Captain 
Btmam  asserts  that  the  plan  of  Cooper's  Spy  was  conceived  at  the  house  of  John  Jay,  at  Bedford,  in  West 
Chester  county.  Mr.  Jay  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  who  employed  Crosby,  and  was  necessarily 
acquainted  with  his  exploits.  Crosby  was  a  witness  at  a  court  in  New  York  city  in  1827,  and  was  recog- 
lizied  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  introduced  him  to  the  audience  as  the  original  of  *'  Harvey  Birch."*  The 
fiu;t  became  noised  abroad.  The  Spy,  dramatized,  was  then  in  course  of  performance  at  one  of  the  thea- 
ters ;  Crosby  was  invited  to  attend  ;  his  acceptance  was  announced ;  and  that  evening  a  crowded  audience 
greeted  the  old  soldier.     Our  gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch,  has  written  thus  doubtingly 

'*On  ▲  PicTUBX  or  Habvxt  Bibch. 

*'  1  know  not  if  thy  noble  worth 

My  country's  annals  claim, 

For  in  her  brief,  bright  history, 

I  have  not  read  thy  name. 

*'  I  know  not  if  thou  e'er  didst  Ure, 
Bare  in  the  ririd  thought 
Of  him  who  chronicled  thy  life. 
With  silent  suffering  fraught. 

•«Tet  hi  thy  history  I  see 

Fun  many  a  great  soul's  lot, 
Who  Joins  the  martyr-army's  ranks, 
That  the  world  knoweth  not" 

*  The  Committee  of  Safety  then  consisted  of  Messrs.  Jay,  Piatt,  Duer,  and  Sackett,  distinguished  patriots 
during  the  Revolution. 
'  This  is  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Newlin,  taken  from  the  yard,  looking  southwest,  the  same  point 

*  In  a  monthly  historical  work,  published  at  Concord.  New  Hampshire,  in  18123,  by  Jacob  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  late  librarian  of  the 
Xev  Tork  Historical  Society,  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Darid  Gray,  who  was  a  "  spy**  of  the  "  Neutral  Ground."  The 
wtiber  Myi,  **  The  incidents  of  his  life  correspond  in  many  particulars  with  the  character  of  Harrey  Birch,  in  the  popular  novel 
of  the  •  Spy/  **    This  was  written  six  years  before  the  publication  of  "  The  Spy  Unmasked.** 
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rest.  By  apparent  accident  be  was  left  alone  with  the  committee  a  few  minutes;  and  a  plan 
of  escape  was  devised.  He  effected  it  through  a  window  at  the  northw^t  comer  of  the 
church,  which  was  hidden  by  a  willow.  On  reaching  the  ground,  he  divested  himself  of  hit 
loose  manacles  ;  and  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  he  rushed  by  the  sentinels,  and  escaped  unhurt 
to  a  swamp,  followed  by  three  or  four  bullets,  fired  at  random  in  the  gloom.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner,  with  Tories,  twice  afterward,  but  managed  to  escape. 

Several  British  and  Hessian  soldiers  were  at  one  time  prisoners  in  the  old  stone  church. 
The  former  were  captured  by  stratagem  at  Teller's  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton 
River ;  the  latter  were  stragglers,  who  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Loyalists  near  Yonkers,  on 
the  Neutral  Ground.  The  British  soldiers  were  captured  by  Crosby  and  a  few  men  who 
composed  part  of  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  then  stationed  o»  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  to  watch  operations  upon  the  Neutral  Gro\ind.  While  they  were  near  Tel- 
ler's Point,  a  British  doop  of  war  sailed  up  the  river  and  cast  anchor  in  the  channel  opposite. 
Crosby  and  six  others  proceeded  to  the  Point,  ^ve  of  whom,  with  himself,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  bushes  ;  the  other,  dressed  in  infantry  uniform,  paraded  the  beach.  The  offi- 
cers on  the  vessel  observed  him,  and  eleven  men  were  dispatched  in  a  boat  to  capture  him. 
When  the  Englishmen  landed,  the  American  took  to  his  heels.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  they 
followed,  when  Crosby  and  his  ^yc  men,  making  a  noise  in  the  bushes  as  if  half  a  regiment 
was  there,  rushed  out  and  bade  the  enemy  surrender.  Deceived  and  alarmed,  they  complied 
without  firing  a  shot.     The  next  day  they  were  prisoners  in  the  stone  ehurch  in  Fishkill. 

Before  visiting  the  Wharton  House,  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kip,  the  pastor  of 
the  old  church.     He  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  records  of  the  society,  which,  until 
a  late  period,  were  made  in  the  Dutch  language.     They  extend  back  to  1730,  at  which 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the  church  at  Fishkill  and  another  at  Poughkeepsie 
were  united,  with  the  title  of  «  The  Parish  Church  at  Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie."    I  could 
find  no  account  of  the  building  of  the  church,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
about  the  year  1725.     Mr.  Kip  showed  me  a  silver  tankard,  belonging  to  the  communion- 
service  of  the  church,  which  was  presented  to  the  society  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq.,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating, 
by  an  inscription  upon  it,  a  resi- 
dent Norwegian,  who  died  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  six  score  and 
eight  years.' 

J  passed  half  an  hour  at  the 
Wharton  House,  and,  returning  to 
the  village,  sketched  the  old  En- 
glish church  (now  called  Trinity) 
by  the  way.  It  stands  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  village,  and  in  form  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  when  it 
was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the 

of  view  from  whence  I  made  a  drawing,  less  pleasing  to  myself  than  the  one  kindly  famished  me  by  the  fair 
artist.     The  church  is  built  of  rough-hewn  stone,  stuccoed  on  three  sides. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription :  "  Presented  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq.,  to  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  to  commemorate  Mr.  Englebert  Huff,  by  birth  a  Norwegian, 
in  his  lifetime  attached  to  the  life  guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King  William  III.  of  England. 
He  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  country,  and  died,  with  unblemished  reputation,  at  Fishkill,  2l8t 
of  March,  1765,  aged  128  years." 

It  is  related  of  Huff,  that  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  made  love  to  a  pretty  girl  of 
twenty.  She  already  had  an  accepted  lover  of  her  own  age,  and  of  coarse  rejected  the  suit  of  the  Nestor. 
The  old  suitor  was  indignant  at  the  refusal.  He  thought  he  had  the  best  right  to  claim  the  heart  and  hand 
of  the  maiden,  for  he  had  a  hundred  years  more  experience  than  ^^  the  foolish  boj,"  and  knew  better  bow 
to  treat  a  wife  than  the  interfering  stripling. 

*  This  picture  is  also  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Newlin. 
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nek,  snd  a^a  meeting-place  of  the  ^flying  Legislature  of  New  York,  when  it  adjourned  from 
White  Plains  to  Fishkill.  According  to  the  records,  the  session  here  commenced  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1776.  A  few  years  since,  while  digging  a  grave  in  the  yard,  the  sexton  dis- 
covered a  skeleton,  with  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  and  a  brass  button,  the  remains,  doubtless,  of 
a  British  soldier,  who  was  buried  in  his  uniform. 

An  interesting  bibliographic  fact,  connected  with  Fishkill,  waa  communicated  to  roe  by 
Gillian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  I  have  already  noticed  the  harassing  circumstances  under 
which  the  first  republican  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  elaborated,  discussed, 
ind  adopted  ;'  the  Legislature  retiring  before  the  approach  of  British  bayonets,  first  to  Har- 
lem, then  to  Kingsbridge,  Yonkers,  White  Plains,  Fishkill,  and  Kingston.  **  The  Con- 
stkutum  of  the  State  of  New  York"  says  Mr.  Verplanck,  "  was  printed  in  1777,  and  was 
the  fint,  as  well  as  the  mast  important  book,  ever  printed  in  the  state.  The  people 
oonld  find  but  one  press  in  their  domain  with  which  to  print  this  work  of  their  represent- 
atives. It  was  done  at  Fishkill,  by  Samuel  Loudon,  who  had  been  a  Whig  editor  and 
printer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  had  retired  with  his  press  to  Fishkill,  where  was 
the  chief  deposit  of  stores,  hospitals,  &o.,  of  the  northern  army  of  the  United  States.'**  Mr. 
Verplanck  possesses  a  copy  of  this  precious  piece  of  American  typography.  They  have  be- 
come almost  as  scarce  as  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  quite  as  relatively  valuable,  for  the  princi- 
ples therein  embodied  foreshadowed  the  destiny  of  the  commonwealth.  Unlike  Tarquin  the 
Prood,  the  possessor  values  it  above  all  price. 

I  left  the  village  toward  noon,  and,  tak- 
ing a  more  northerly  route  for  the  ferry,  vis- 
ited the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Ver- 
planck, situated  in  a  beautiful,  isolated  spot, 
tboat  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  two  miles  northeast  of  Fish- 
kill landing.  It  is  approached  from  the 
highway  by  a  winding  carriage  track  which 
traverses  a  broad,  undulating  lawn,  shaded 
by  venerable  trees.  The  old  mansion  is  of 
ftone,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  dormer 
windows,  and  in  the  style  of  the  best  class 
of  Dutch-built  houses  erected  one  hundred  ^ 
years  ago.  It  was  owned  by  Samuel  Ver- 
planck, Csq.,  during  the  Revolution.     An 

addition,  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected  xh«  vbbflanck  House. 

It  the  north  end.     I  sketched  only  the  an- 
cient edifice.     This  house  is  remarkable,  in  connection  with  my  subject,  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Baron  Steuben  when  the  American  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,* 
and. also  as  the  place  wherein  the  celebrated  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  or- 
ganized  in  1783.     The  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  in  the  large  square 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  passage.^     The  room  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  style. 

^  See  ToL  i.,  page  387.  '  I  have  a  pablio  dooament,  printed  there  by  Loudon,  in  1776. 

'  An  uieedote  UlnstratiTe  of  Steuben's  generous  character  is  related,  the  scene  of  which  was  at  New- 
burgh,  at  the  time  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  Colonel  Cochrane,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
ebtpter,  was  standing  m  the  street,  penniless,  when  Steuben  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  better  times 
waM  come.  *'  For  myself,"  said  the  brave  officer,  "  I  can  stand  it ;  but  my  wife  and  daughters  are  in 
the  garret  of  that  wretched  tavern,  and  I  have  nowhere  to  carry  them,  nor  even  money  to  remove  them.'* 
The  baron's  generous  heart  was  touched,  and,  though  poor  himself,  be  hastened  to  the  family  of  Cochrane, 
ponred  the  whole  contents  of  his  purse  upon  the  table,  and  lel^  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered.  As  he  was 
vilking  toward  the  wharf^  a  wounded  negrro  soldier  came  up  to  him,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  no 
nesBs  with  which  to  get  to  New  York.  The  baron  borrowed  a  dollar,  and  handing  it  to  the  negro,  hailed 
a  sloop  and  pot  him  on  board.  "  God  Almighty  bless  you,  baron !"  said  the  negro,  as  his  benefactor 
v^ed  away.     Many  similar  acts  hallow  the  memory  of  the  Baron  Steuben. 

*  The  following  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  convention  T  copied  from  the  one 
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The  Society  of  the  CincinnatL  Final  ProceediDgf  in  tiie  Organization  of  the  InatitatioiL 

'*  While  contemplating  a  final  separation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,"  says  Doetor  Thaoh- 
er,  '*  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart  had  their  afflicting  operation.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Greneral  Knox,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  an  ex- 
pedient was  devised  by  which  a  hope  was  entertained  that  their  long-cherished  friendship 
and  social  intercourse  might  be  perpetuated,  and  that  at  future  periods  they  might  annually 
communicate,  and  revive  a  recollection  of  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected."*  Pur- 
suant to  these  suggestions,  the  officers  held  a  meeting.     A  committee,  consisting  of  Generals 

inal  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  and  print  it  here  as  an  inter- 
esting scrap  in  the  history  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

"  Cantonment  of  the  American  Arm  j,  19tih  Jane,  1783. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers,  and  the  gentlemen  delegated  by  the  respective  regiments,  as  a 
convention  for  establishing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  held  by  the  request  of  the  president,  at  which  were 
present  Major-general  Baron  de  Steuben,  president ;  Major-general  Howe,  Major-general  Knox,  Brigadier- 
general  Paterson,  Brigadier-general  Hand,  Brigadier-general  Huntington,  Brigadier-general  Putnam,  Col- 
onel Webb,  Lieutenant-colonel  Huntington,  Major  Pettengill,  Lieutenant  Whiting,  Colonel  H.  Jackson,  Cap- 
tain Shaw,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hull,  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  and  Colonel  Cortlandt,  Greneral  Baron  de 
Steuben  acquainted  the  convention  that  he  had,  agreeably  to  their  request  at  the  last  meeting,  transmitted  to 
his  excellency  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France,  a  copy  of  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  their  vote  respecting  his  excellency  and  the  other  characters 
therein  mentioned,  and  that  his  excellency  had  returned  an  answer  declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  and 
expressing  the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  honor  conferred  on  himself  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
French  nation  by  this  act  of  the  convention. 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  be  recorded  in  the  prooeedingrs  of  this  day,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  this  convention  entertain  of  the 
honor  done  to  the  society  by  hi*  becoming  a  member  thereof.  % 

(Here  follows  the  letter.) 

"  The  baron  having  also  communicated  a  letter  from  Major  I'Enfant,  inclosing  a  design  for  the  medal 
and  order  containing  the  emblems  of  the  institution, 

"  Retolvedy  That  the  bald  eagle^  carrying  the  emblems  on  its  breast,  be  established  as  the  order  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  ideas  of  Major  I'Enfant  respecting  it  and  the  manner  of  its  being  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers, as  expressed  in  his  letter,  hereto  annexed,  be  adopted.  That  the  order  be  of  the  same  size,  and  in 
every  other  respect  conformable  to  the  said  design,  which  for  that  purpose  is  certified  by  the  Baron  de  Steu 
ben,  president  of  this  convention,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  the  original  from 
which  all  copies  are  to  be  made.  Also  that  silver  medals,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar, with  the  emblems,  as  designed  by  Major  I'Enfant  and  certified  by  the  president,  be  given  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  society,  together  with  a  diploma,  on  parchment,  whereon  shall  be  impressed  the  exact 
figures  of  the  order  and  medal,  as  above  mentioned,  any  thing  in  the  original  institution  respecting  gold 
medals  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(Here  follows  Major  TEnfant's  letter.) 

*^  Retolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  thb  convention  be  transmitted  by  the  president  to  Major  I'Enfant  for  h'ls 
care  and  ingenuity  in  preparing  the  aforementioned  designs,  and  that  he  be  acquainted  that  they  cheerfully 
embrace  his  ofier  of  assistance,  and  request  a  continuance  of  his  attention  in  carrying  the  designs  into  ex- 
ecution, for  which  purpose  the  president  is  desired  to  correspond  with  him. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  officiate  as  president  general, 
until  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be  held  in  May  next. 

^'  That  a  treasurer  general  and  a  secretary  general  be  balloted  for,  to  officiate  in  like  manner. 

'^  The  ballots  being  taken.  Major-general  M'Dougall  was  elected  treasurer  general,  and  Major-general 
Knox  secretary  general,  who  are  hereby  requested  to  accept  said  appointments. 

^^ Resolved,  That  all  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  including  the  institution  of  the  society,  be  recorded 
from  the  original  papers  in  his  possession  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  at  the  first  meeting  was  requested  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  that  the  same,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  together  with  the  original  papers, 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Major-general  Knox,  secretary  general  to  the  society,  and  that  Captain  North, 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  and  acting  secretary  to  him  as  president,  sign  the  said  records. 

*''■  The  dissolution  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  army,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  ooovention,  hav. 
ing  rendered  the  attendance  of  some  of  its  members  impracticable,  and  the  necessity  for  some  temporary 
arrangements,  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  society,  being  so  strikingly  obvious,  the  conven- 
tion found  itself  constrained  to  make  those  before  mentioned,  which  they  have  done  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence of  themselves,  and  relying  entirely  on  the  candor  of  their  constituents  to  make  allowance  for  the 
measure. 

*■''  The  principal  objects  of  its  appointment  being  thus  accomplished,  the  members  of  this  convention  think 
fit  to  dissolve  the  siune,  and  it  is  hereby  dissolved  accordingly. 

"  Stkubxk,  Major  General,  Prendtnt?'^ 

'  Military  JounuUy  p.  317. 
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Knox,  Hand,  and  Huntington,  and  Captain  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  proposals  for 
the  institution.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  the  quarters  of  Steuhen 
(Verplanck's),  when  the  committee  reported.  A  plan,  in  the  following  words,  was  adopted,* 
and  the  society  was  duly  organized  : 

"  It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  the  disposition  of  human 
afiairs,  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  colonies  of  North  America  from  the  domination  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  to  establish  them  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  states,  connected  by  alliances,  founded  on  reciprocal  advantages,  with  some  of 
the  greatest  princes  and  powers  of  the  ^arth  : 

**  To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual 
friendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends,  to  endure  so  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and 
in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches,  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its  sup- 
porters and  members.' 

"  The  officers  of  the  American  army,  having  generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
America,  possess  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quin- 
Tirs  CixciMNATUS,  and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  by  returning  to  their  citizen- 
ship, they  think  they  may  with  propriety  denominate  themselves  the 

SOCIETT   OP    THE    CINCINNATI. 

"  The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati : 

"  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  higk  rank  of  a  rational 
being  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

"  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish,  betweea  the  respective  states,  that 
unison  and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity 
of  the  American  empire. 

"  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  aflection  subsisting  among  the  officers,  this  spirit  will 
dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts 
of  beneficence,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  society,  toward  those  officers  and  their  families 
who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it. 

"  The  general  society  will,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  state 
societies,  and  these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  state  society. 

"  The  societies  of  the  districts  to  meet  as  oflen  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  state  society  ; 
those  of  the  state  on  the  4th  day  of  July  annually,  or  of^ener  if  they  shall  find  it  expedient ; 
and  the  general  society  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  annually,  so  long  as  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  and  afterward  at  least  once  in  every  three  years^ 

^  This  docam^nt,  according  to  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  was  the 
Koretary  of  the  committee. 

'  This  ckmse  gave  consideraMe  alarm  to  the  more  rigid  Whigs,  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  in  membership  succession.  Judge  ^danus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  attacked  it  with 
Btoch  Tehemence,  as  an  incipient  order  of  nobility,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  the  mili- 
tary to  rank  above  the  mass  of  citizens.  The  objection  was  groundless,  for  no  civil,  military,  political,  or 
aoeial  prerogative  was  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Sweden  (Gustavus  Adolphus  III.)  declined 
permitting  the  few  officers  in  the  French  army  who  were  his  subjects  to  wear  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
oa  the  ground  that  the  institution  had  a  republican  tendency  not  suited  to  his  government.  On  this  subject, 
Wisbington,  in  a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  August,  1784,  said,  "  Considering  how  recently  the  King 
of  Sweden  has  changed  the  form  of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
kis  fears  should  get  the  better  of  his  liberality  as  to  any  thing  which  might  have  the  semblance  of  repub- 
fieaaism ;  but  when  it  is  further  considered  how  few  of  his  nation  had,  or  could  have,  a  right  to  the  order, 
I  think  he  might  have  suffered  his  complaisance  to  have  overcome  them." — See  Sparks's  Lift  and  Writ- 
mff  of  Washingtanj  ix.,  56. 
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Qeitificafee  of  Membenhlp  of  the  CindniiatL  The  Dedgn  and  Engraving.  AltentioQ  of  the  Plate. 

"  At  each  meeting,  the  principlei  of  the  institution  will  he  fully  considered,  and  the  hest 
measures  to  promote  them  adopted. 

"  The  state  societies  to  have  a  president,  yice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  assistant 
treasurer,  to  he  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  the  stated  meeting. 

*'  In  order  to  obtain  funds  which  may  be  respectable,  and  assist  the  unfortunate,  each  offi- 
cer shall  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  society  one  month's  pay,  which  shall  remaia 


PociSTY  or  THS  Cincinnati. — Mkvbxks'  CsRTincATE.i 


^  This  engraving  is  a  fao  simile  of  a  certificate,  about  one  foarth  the  size  of  the  original,  which  is  thir- 
teen inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  originals  are  printed  on  fine  vellum. 
The  plate  v^as  engraved  in  France  by  J.  J.  le  Veau,  from  a  drawing  by  Aug.  le  Belle.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  late  James  G.  Wilson,  son  of  Ensign  Wilson,  named  in  the  certificate,  for  the  use  of  the  original  in 
making  this  copy.  The  former  was  engraved  on  copper ;  this  is  engraved  on  wood.  The  design  repre- 
sents American  liberty  as  a  strong  man  armed,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  Union  flag,  and  in  the  other  a  naked 
sword.  Beneath  his  feet  are  British  flags,  and  a  broken  spear,  shield,  and  chain.  Hovering  by  his  side  is 
the 'eagle,  our  national  emblem,  from  whose  talons  the  lightning  of  destruction  is  flashing  upon  the  British 
lion.  Britannia,  with  the  crown  falling  from  her  head,  is  hastening  toward  a  boat  to  escape  to  a  fleet,  which 
denotes  the  departure  of  British  power  from  our  shores.  Upon  a  cloud,  on  the  right,  is  an  angel  blowing 
a  trumpet,  from  which  flutters  a  loose  scroll.  Upon  the  scroll  are  the  sentences,  Palam  nwUiata  liberta- 
tit,*  J.D.  1776.  Fcaiut  lociale  cum  ChUlia,  An,  D.  1778.  Pax :  libertat  parta,  An,  D.  1783.  "Inde- 
pendence declared,  A.D.  1776.  Treaty  of  alliance  with  France  declared,  A.D.  1778.  Peace !  independ- 
ence obtained,  A.D.  1783." 

Upon  the  medallion  on  the  right  is  a  device  representing  Cincinnatus  at  his  plow,  a  ship  on  the  sea,  and  a 
walled  town  in  the  distance.  Over  his  head  is  a  flying  angel,  holding  a  ribbon  inscribed  VirtulU  premium  ; 
"  Reward  of  virtue."  Below  is  a  heart,  with  the  words,  Etto  perpetua  ;  "  Be  thou  perpetual."  Upon  the 
rim  is  the  legend,  Sodetat  Cincinnatorum  ImtUuta  A.D.  MDCCLXXXIII. ;  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
instituted  1783."  The  device  upon  the  medallion  on  the  left  is  Cincinnatus  with  his  (aroily  near  his  house. 
He  is  receiving  a  sword  and  shield  from  three  senators ;  an  army  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Upon  the  rim 
are  the  words.  Omnia  reHnquit  ttrvan  rempublicam;  "He  abandoned  every  thing  to  serve  his oountryj" 
(referring  to  Cincinnatus). 

*  There  if  a  &ct  connected  with  tfab  sentence  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  earlier  ImpreMions  from  the  plate,  taken  preriooa  to 
the  year  1785,  the  aentence  ia  Palam  nunUata  W>eruu^  not  fiftertocit.  Some  person,  who  doubtless  supposed  the  original  word 
to  be  incorrect,  caused  tiie  letters  lis  to  be  crowded  Into  the  space  occupied  by  the  final »  in  Ubtruu.  I  have  the  autliori^  of 
one  of  our  most  learned  Latin  critics,  to  whom  the  question  was  submittied,  for  saying  that  the  original  word  was  correct,  and 
that  the  alteration  renders  the  sentence  ungrammatical  and  totally  incorrect,  ttiereby  destroying  its  meaning.  Do  any  of  our 
historical  antiquaries  know  by  whose  authority  the  alteration  was  made  t 
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Ite  Order  of  tiie  Sodety.  The  fucoeaalTe  Pretidenti  GcneraL  Departure  for  Wott  Point. 

forever  to  the  use  of  the  state  society.     The  interest  o&ly  of  "which,  if  necessary,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

'*  The  society  shall  have  an  order,  by  which  its  members 
shall  be  known  and  distinguished,  which  shall  be  a  medal 
of  gold,  of  a  proper  size  to  receive  the  emblems,  and  be  sus- 
pended by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with 
white,  descriptive  of  the  union  of  America  with  France." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Joseph  Warren 
Scott,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  now  (1850)  the 
president  of  the  society  of  that  state,  for  the  following  in-  x 
formation  respecting  the  successive  presidents  general  of  the 
institution.  General  Washington  was  the  first  president 
general,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799.  In  May,  1800,  General  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  1804,  and,  at  the  next  general  meeting, 
General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  died  in  August,  1825. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  November,  1826,  Major-general  Thomas  Pinckney  was 
elected  president  general.^  At  his  death,  Colonel  Aaron 
Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  He 
held  the  ofiice  until  his  decease  in  April,  1838,  when  Gen- 
eral Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  became  his  successor. 
General  Lewis  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1844,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  and  the  venerable  Major  Popham,  also  of  New 
York,  was  elected  as  his  successor  at  the  general  meeting 
in  November  following.  Major  Popham  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  and  at  the  meeting  in  November  of  that  year, 
General  Dearborn,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  to 
supply  the  vacancy.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  a  society 
over  which  the  venerated  Washington  first  presided. 

I  left  the  interesting  mansion  wherein  the  society  was  or- 
ganized at  noon,  and  reached  Newburgh  in  time  to  dine  and         ow>b»  or  thk  cinci.\nati.» 
embark  at  half  past  one  for  West  Point,  eight  miles  below. 

^  *' At  that  meeting,"  says  Colooel  Soott,  m  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  9,  1850,  *^  delegates  attended  from 
Mnwachaaetta,  Rhode  Island,  Conneotioat,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Col- 
onel Ogden  and  myself  were  delegates  from  New  Jersey.  At  that  meeting  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  society,  bat  one,  had  departed  this  life.  The  survivor  was  Major  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  oommmiications  were  given  and  received  in  sadness,  and  a  respectful  and  afiectioaate  notioe  wa$ 
taken  of  those  who  had  left  us  forever." 

*  This  was  drawn  from  an  original  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Phalon,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  en- 
)^ving  is  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  The  leaves  of  the  sprigs  of  laurel  are  of  gold,  and  green  enamel : 
the  bead  and  tail  of  the  eagle  gold,  and  white  enamel ;  and  the  sky  in  the  center  device  blue  enamel.  The 
device  and  motto  are  the  same  as  upon  the  medallion  on  the  right  of  the  certificate. 
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Wett  Point  «nd  its  AMOciatlonf.  Mrs.  Faageres.  SufiTerings  of  BCn.  Bleecker. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  What  though  no  cloister  gray  nor  ivyed  column 

Along  these  cUfls  their  somber  ruins  rear ; 
What  though  no  frowning  tower  nor  temple  solemn 

Of  despots  tell,  and  superstition  here ; 
What  though  that  moldering  fortes  fast-crumbling  walls 
Did  ne'er  inclose  a  baron's  bannered  halls, 

*'  Its  sinking  arches  once  gave  back  as  proud 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal — 
As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 

As  ever  beat  beneath  a  breast  of  steel, 
When  herald's  trump  on  knighthood's  haughtiest  day 
Called  forth  chivalric  hosts  to  battle-fray." 

C.  F.  Hoffman. 

"  Low  sunk  between  the  Alleghanian  hills 
For  many  a  league  the  sullen  waters  glide, 
And  the  deep  murmur  of  the  crowded  tide 
With  pleasing  awe  the  wondering  voyager  fills. 

On  the  green  summit  of  yon  lofty  clift 
A  peaceful  runnel  gurgles  clear  and  slow. 

Then  down  the  craggy  steep-side  dashing  swift, 
Tumultuous  falls  in  the  white  surge  below." 

Maroarbtta  V.  Faugeres.* 

N  the  midst  of  wild  mountain  scenery,  picturesque  but  not  magnificent  when 
compared  with  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  range  in  New  York,  or  the  AUeghanies  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  is  a  bold  promontory  called  West  Point,  rising  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  its  top  a 
perfectly  level  and  fertile  plateau,  and  every  rood  hallowed  by  associations 
of  the  deepest  interest.  West  Point !  What  a  world  of  thrilling  reminis- 
cences has  the  utterance  of  that  name  brought  to  ten  thousand  memories  in 
times  past,  now,  alas !  nearly  all  slumbering  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
dead  !  How  does  it  awaken  the  generous  emotions  of  patriotic  reverence 
for  the  men,  and  things,  and  times  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
present  generation  !  Nor  is  it  by  the  associations  alone  that  the  traveler  is 
moved  with  strong  emotions  when  approaching  West  Point ;  the  stranger, 
indifferent  to  our  history  and  of  all  but  the  present,  feels  a  glow  of  admira- 

*  Mrs.  Faugeres  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anne  Eliza  Bleeck- 
er, one  of  the  notable  sufferers  from  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne  in  1777.  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  then  living, 
with  her  husband,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Albany.  Mr.  Bleecker  went  to  that  city  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  moving  his  family  thither.  While  absent,  Mrs.  Bleecker  heard  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  horde  of  savages,  and,  leading  her  eldest  child  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  her  youngest  in  her  arms,  she 
started  on  foot  for  Albany.  After  a  wearisome  journey  of  a  day,  and  a  night  passed  in  a  wretched  garret, 
she  started  forward  with  her  precious  charge,  and  soon  met  her  husband,  with  whom  she  returned  to  the 
oity.  Her  babe  died  a  few  days  afterward,  and  within  a  month  her  mother  expired  in  her  arms,  at  Red 
Hook,  in  Dutchess  county.  Her  husband  was  afterward  captured  by  a  party  of  Tories.  This  event,  and 
his  sudden  restoration  when  she  thought  him  dead,  so  overpowered  her,  that  her  constitution  sunk  beneath 
the  shocks,  and  she  died  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  Margaretta  (afterward  Mrs.  Faugeres)  was  the  "sweet 
sister"  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  extracted  from  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Bleecker  on  the  death  of 
her  child  : 
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tion  as  he  counea  along  the  mnuous  channel  of  the  river  or  climhs  the  rough  hills  that  em- 
bosom it.     The  inspiration  of  nature  then  takes  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and 

"  When  he  treads 
The  rock-encambered  crest,  and  feels  the  strange 
And  wild  tamaltuoas  throbbings  of  his  heart, 
Its  every  chord  vibrating  with  the  tench 
Of  the  high  power  that  reigns  supreme  o^er  all, 
He  well  may  deem  that  lips  of  angel-forms 
Have  breathed  to  him  the  holy  melody 
That  fills  his  o'erfiraoght  heart.'' 

Batabd  Tatlob. 

The  high  plain  is  reached  by  a  carriage-way  that  winds  up  the  bank  from  the  landing ; 
the  visitor  overlooking,  in  the  passage,  on  the  right,  the  little  village  of  Camptown,  which 
comprises  the  barracks  of  United  States  soldiers  and  a  few  dwellings  of  persons  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  military  works.  On  the  lef^,  near  the  summit,  is  "  the  Artillery 
Laboratory,"  and  near  by,  upon  a  little  hillock,  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wood.'  On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  steam  boat  landing,  is  a 
spacious  hotel,  where  I  booked  myself  as  a  boarder  for  a  day  or  two.  A  more  delightful 
spot,  particularly  in  summer,  for  a  weary  traveler  or  a  professed  lounger,  can  not  easily  be 
found,  than  the  broad  piazza  of  that  public  dwelling  presents.  Breezy  in  the  hottest  weath- 
er, and  always  enlivened  by  pleasant  company,  the  sojourner  need  not  step  from  beneath  its 
shadow  to  view  a  most  wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  nature  and  art.  Upon  the 
grassy  plain  before  him,  are  buildings  of  the  military  establishment — ^the  Academic  Halls, 
the  Philosophical  and  Library  buildings,  the  Observatory,  the  Chapel,  the  Hospital,  the  Bar- 
racks and  Mess  Hall  of  the  cadets,  and  the  beautifully  shaded  dwellings  of  the  officers  and 
professors  that  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  On  the  parade, 
the  cadets,  in  neat  uniform,  exhibit  their  various  exercises,  and  an  excellent  band  of  music 
delights  the  ear.  LiAing  the  eyes  to  the  westward,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, crested  by  the  gray  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  and  beyond  it  the  loflier  apex  of  Redoubt 
Hill,  are  seen.  Turning  a  little  northward.  Old  Cro'  Nest  and  Butter  Hill  break  the  hori- 
zon nearly  half  way  to  the  zenith ;  and  directly  north,  over  Martelaer*s  Rock  or  Constitu- 
tion Island,  through  the  magnificent  cleft  in  the  chain  of  hills  through  which  the  Hudson 
flows,  is  seen  the  bright  waters  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  village  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  beautiful,  cultivated  slopes  of  Dutchess  and  Orange.  The  scenery  at  the  eastward 
is  better  comprehended  and  more  extensive  as  seen  from  Fort  Putnam,  whither  we  shall 
presently  climb. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  af^moon  among  the  celebrities  clustered  around  October  as. 
the  plain.  I  first  visited  the  Artillery  Laboratory,  where  are  deposited  several  ^®*®- 
interesting  trophies  and  relics  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  group  of 
great  interest,  consisting  of  a  large  brass  mortar,  mounted,  which  was  taken  from,  the  En- 
glish when  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point ;  two  small  brass  mortars,  taken  from  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  and  a  portion  of  the  famous  chain  which  the  Americans  stretched  across  the 
river  at  West  Point  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.     The  large  mortar 

**  Rich  in  m J  children,  on  vaj  arms  I  bore 
Uj  liring  treaaares  from  the  acalper'f  power. 
When  I  Mt  down  to  reM  beneath  lome  ahade, 
On  the  loft  graaa  how  innocent  ahe  play'd. 
While  her  aweet  aiater  from  the  fragrant  wild 
CoUecta  the  flowera  to  please  my  precioua  child." 

'  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monnment : 

"  To  the  memory  of  Lieotenant-oolonel  E.  D.  Wood,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  fell  while  leading  a 
ebMrge  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  Upper  Canada,  17th  of  September,  1814,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  He 
vas  exemplary  as  a  Christian,  and  distinguished  as  a  soldier.  A  pupil  of  this  institution,*  he  died  an  honor 
tolus  coaatry.     This  memorial  was  erected  by  his  friend  and  commander,  Major-general  Jacob  Bbowm.*^ 

•  unitary  Academy  at  Weat  Point 
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has  a  caliber  of  ten  and  a  balf  inehea ;  the  smaller  ones,  of  four  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  former  is  emblazoned  with  the  English  coat  of  arms,  beneath  which  is  engraved  "  As- 
chaleh,  fecit,  1741."     There  are  twelve  links,  two  clevises,  and  a  portion  of  a  link  of  the 


GasAT  Chain  and  Moetabs. 

great  chain  remaining.  The  links  are  made  of  iron  bars,  two  and  a  half  inches  square, 
average  in  length  a  little  over  two  feet,  and  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each. 
The  chain  was  stretched  across  the  river  at  the  narrowest  point  between  the  rocks  just  be- 
low the  steam- boat  landing,  and  Constitution  Island  opposite.  It  was  fixed  to  huge  blocks 
on  each  shore,  and  under  the  cover  of  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of 
these  are  still  visible.  "  It  is  buoyed  up,"  says  Doctor  Thacher,  writing  in  1780,  "  by  very 
large  logs  of  about  sixteen  feet  Jong,  pointed  at  the  ends,  to  lessen  their  opposition  to  the 
force  of  the  current  at  flood  and  ebb  tide.  The  logs  are  placed  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  the  chain  carried  over  them,  and  made  fast  to  each  by  staples.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  anchors  dropped  at  proper  distances,  with  cables  made  fast  to  the  chain,  to  give 
it  greater  stability."*     The  history  of  this  chain  will  be  noted  presently. 

Near  this  group  is  a  cannon,  by  the  premature  discharge  of  which,  in  1817,  a  cadet  named 
Lowe  was  killed.  There  is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  institution.  I  observed  several  long  French  cannons,  inscribed  with  various  dates ; 
and  among  others,  two  brass  field-pieces,  of  British  manufacture,  bearing  the  monogram  of 
the  king,  "  G.  R.,"  and  the  inscription  "TF.  Bowen,  fedt,  1755."  These  were  presented 
to  General  Greene  by  order  of  Congress,  as  an  inscription  among  the  military  emblems  avers.* 

At  the  northeast  comer  of  the  plain,  a  little  eastward  of  the  hotel,  are  mounds  denoting 
the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Clinton.  Among  these  mounds  stands  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciuszko.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  to 
travelers  upon  the  river.     On  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  large  letters,  is  the  name  Kosci- 

*  Military  Journal^  page  211. 

*  The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

'^  Taken  from  the  British  army,  and  presented,  by  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to 
Major-general  Greene,  as  a  monument*  of  their  high  sense  of  the  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  military  talent*: 
which  distinguished  his  command  in  the  Southern  department,  and  of  the  eminent  services  which,  amid  com- 
plicated dangers  and  difficulties,  he  performed  for  his  country.     October  y*  18th,  1783." 

*  To  the  diahonor  of  our  coontr  j,  it  matt  be  Mdd  that  these  two  hraxeo  cennoni  form  the  onlj  **  monamentf*  ever  made  k> 
the  memory  of  that  great  commander.  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  haa  a  ward  and  a  aquaro  bearing  hii  name,  and  in  tfao  center  of 
the  latter  !•  the  foundation-ftone  of  an  inUntUd  monument  to  hit  memory.  Thit  and  the  comer-ttone  of  a  monument  to  Pu- 
laaki  were  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825.    I  tbaU  again  refer  to  the  matter  when  noticing  ray  riait  at  Savannah. 
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uszKO ;  and  on  the  other  is  the  brief  insoription,  *<  Erected  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  1828." 
The  monument  was  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  A  drawing  of 
it  forms  a  portion  of  the  vignette  of  .  ^  —    -__^ 

the  map  printed  on  page  137.     From  '  ^^^^^^^  "     ..^^^ 

this  monument  the  view  of  the  river  -  ■     >^.  ^\ 

and  adjacent  scenery,  especially  at  the  ^..^^y  -  ii«*^^  '  -        \ 

northward,  is  very  fine,  and  should  nev- 
er be  unobserved  by  the  visitor. 

Emerging  from  the  remains  of  Fort 
Clinton,  the  path,  traversing  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cliff,  passes  the  ruins  of  a  bat- 
tery, and  descends,  at  a  narrow  gorge 
between  huge  rocks,  to  a  flight  of  wood- 
en steps.  These  terminate  at  the  bot- 
tom upon  a  grassy  terrace  a  few  feet 
wide,  over  which  hangs  a  shelving  cliff 
covered  with  shrubbery.  This  is  called 
Kosciuszko's  Garden,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  a  favorite  re-  vww  fhom  Fo»t  Clinton,  loukxno  Mobth. 
sort  of  that  officer  while  stationed  there 

as  engineer  for  a  time  during  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of 
the  terrace  is  a  marble  basin,  from  the  bottom  of  which  bubbles 
up  a  tiny  fountain  of  pure  water.  It  is  said  that  the  remains  of  a 
fountain  constructed  by  Kosciuszko  was  discovered  in  1802,  when 
it  was  removed,  and  the  marble  bowl  which  now  receives  the  jet 
was  placed  there.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  shaded  by 
a  weeping  willow  and  other  trees,  and  having  seats  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  linger.  Upon  a  smooth  spot,  high  upon  the 
rocks  and  half  overgrown  with  moss,  are  slight  indications  of  writ- 
ten characters.  Tradition  says  it  is  the  remains  of  the  name  of 
Kosciuszko,  inscribed  by  his  own  hand  ;  but  I  doubt  the  report,  for 
he  possessed  too  much  common  sense  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
the  mutilated  benches    ^ — -y^    ^^  ^^ 

around  the  fountain  ex-  ^ ^^/{^ '  ^^Cux/it^ 
hibit ;  his  name  was  X 

iLo«»u.«o's  G^D.N.        already  upon  the  tab-  Ko»cm«Ko's  8,onatu«. 

let  of  Polish  history, 
and  his  then  present  deeds  were  marking  it  deep  upon  that  of  our  war  for  independence, 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills  when  I  ascended  from  the  garden  to  the  plain, 
The  cadets  were  performmg  their  evening  parade,  and,  as  the  last  rays  lefl  Bear  Hill  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  evening  gun  and  the  tattoo  summoned  them  to  quarters.  During  the 
twilight  hour,  I  strolled  down  the  road  along  the  river  bank,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bar- 
racks, to  Mr.  Kingsley's  Classical  School,  situated  upon  a  commanding  eminence  above  the 
road  leading  to  Buttermilk  Falls.  Near  his  residence  was  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort 
Arnold,  one  of  the  outposts  of  West  Point  in  the  Revolution.  I  was  informed  that  the  re- 
mains are  well  preserved  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  an  artificial  mound  from  a  nat- 
ural hillock,  and  I  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings. 

Unwiliing  \jo  wait  until  the  late  hour  of  eight  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I  arose  at 
(fawn,  and  before  sunrise  I  stood  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  the  pinnacle  of  Mount 
Independence,  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

I  had  waked 
From  a  long  sleep  of  many  changing  dreams, 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
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Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 

The  sky  bent  round 
The  awful  domes  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
Built  by  Omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  less 
Than  infinite  worship.     Here  I  stood  in  silence ; 
I  had  no  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoughts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  came  o'er  me 
Even  with  a  whirlwind's  rush." 

Jamks  G.  Pebcival. 

Around  me  were  strewn  mementoes  of  the  Revolution.  My  feet  pressed  the  russet  turf 
upon  the  ramparts  of  a  ruined  fort.  Eastward,  behind  which  were  glowing  the  splendors 
of  approaching  day,  stretched  a  range  of  broken  hills,  on  whose  every  pinnacle  the  vigilant 
patriots  planted  batteries  and  built  watch-fires.  At  their  feet,  upon  a  fertile  terrace  almost 
a  mile  in  breadth,  was  the  "  Beverly  House,"  from  which  Arnold  escaped  to  the  Vulture  ,* 
old  Phillipstown,  around  which  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  army  was  cantoned  in  1781,' 
and  intermediate  localities,  all  rich  with  local  traditions  and  historic  associations.  On  the 
left,  over  Constitution  Island,  arose  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  at  Cold  Spring,  a 
thriving  village  at  the  river  terminus  of  a  mountain  furrow  that  slopes  down  from  the  east- 
ern hills.  A  little  beyond,  and  beneath  the  frowning  crags  of  Mount  Taurus,*  appeared 
"Under  Cliff,"  the  country  seat  of  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  lying  like  a  pearl  by  the  side  of 
a  sleeping  giant,  and  just  visible  in  the  fading  shadows  of  the  mountains.  Nowhere  in  our 
brbad  land  is  there  a  more  romantic  nook,  or  more  appropriate  spot  for  the  residence  of  an 
American  song-writer  than  this, 

"  Where  Hudson's  waves  o'er  silvery  sands 
Winds  through  the  hills  afar, 
And  Cro'  Nest  like  a  monarch  stands 
Crown'd  with  a  single  star." 

Morris. 

Hark !  the  sunrise  gun  on  the  plain  below  hath  spoken  !  How  eagerly  its  loud  voice  is 
caught  up  by  echo  and  carried  from  hill  to  hill  I  The  Sugar  Loaf  answers  to  Redoubt 
Mountain,  and  Anthony's  Nose  to  Bear  Mountain  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  then  there  is 
only  a  soft  whisper  floating  away  over  the  waters  of  the  Haverstraw.  The  reveille  is  beat- 
ing ;  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife,  and  the  stirring  music  of  the  comet-players,  come  up  and 
fill  the  soul  with  a  martial  spirit  consonant  with  the  place  and  its  memories.  Here,  then, 
let  us  sit  down  upon  the  lip  of  this  rock-fountain,  within  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  and  commune 
a  while  with  the  old  chronicler. 

The  importance  of  fortifying  the  Hudson  River  at  its  narrow  passes  among  the  High- 

*  It  was  here  that  the  general  inoculation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  was  performed  by  Doc- 
tors Cochrane,  Thacher,  Munson,  and  others,  as  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

^  This,  in  plain  English  and  common  parlance,  is  Bull  Hill.  I  feel  very  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
my  countrymen  for  their  want  of  taste  in  giving  names  to  localities.  They  have  discarded  the  beautiful 
"  heathenish"  names  of  the  Indian  verbal  geographies,  and  often  substituted  the  most  commonplace  and  in- 
appropriate title  that  human  ingenuity,  directed  earthward,  could  invent — Bull  Hill !  Crow's  Nest !  Butter 
Hill ! !  Ever  blessed  be  the  name  and  memory  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  whose  genius  has  clothed  these 
Highland  cones,  despite  their  vulgar  names,  with  a  degree  of  classic  interest,  by  thus  summoning  there, 
with  the  herald  voice  of  imagination, 

**  Onphe  and  goblin  I  imp  and  sprite  I 
Elf  of  eve  and  ftarry  fay  I 
Ye  that  Ioto  the  moon'a  soft  light, 
Hither,  hither  wend  jour  way. 
Twine  ye  in  a  Jocund  ring ; 
Sing  and  trip  it  merrily ; 
Hand  to  hand  and  wing  to  wing. 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree  I** 

Tme  CuLpmrr  Fat,  canto  xxxvr.* 

*  This  beaotifn]  poem  waa  written  con  amore,  during  a  brief  ramble  of  the  author  among  the  Hudaon  Highland!. 
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lands  WM  suggested  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1775.  the  former  directed  the  latter 
to  proceed  to  make  such  fortifications  as  they 
should  deem  best.*  On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a 
commander  for  the  fortress,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  recommended  the  New  York  As- 
sembly, or  Convention,  to  empower  him  to  raise 
a  body  of  two  hundred  militia  from  the  coun- 

-  Tk   ^  ,  /^  1    TTt  1  Intkbiob  of  Fobt  Putnam.« 

ties  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a 

company  of  artillery  from  New  York  city,  to  gtfrrison  them.  The  Convention  was  also  rec- 
ommended to  forward  from  Kingsbridge  such  ordnance  as  they  should  think  proper.'  That 
body  had  already  taken  action.     On  the  18th  of  August,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  su- 

^ ^ perintend  the  erection  of  forts  and  bat- 
teries  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point.* 
They  employed   Bernard   Romans,  an 
)  English   engineer  (who,  at  that  time, 
held  the  same  office  in  the  British  army), 
r                                                                                   to  construct  the  works  ;  and  Martelaer's 

Kock  (now  Constitution  Island),  oppo- 
site West  Point,  was  the  chosen  spot  for 
the  principal  fortification.     Romans  commenced  operations  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  October  he  applied  to  Congress  for  a  commission,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  col- 
onel.    It  was  this  application  which  caused  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  1 8th  of  Novem- 
ber.   In  the  mean  while,  Romans  and  his  employers  quarreled,  and 
the  commission  was  never  granted  ;  the  work  was  soon  afterward 
completed  by  others.     The  fort  was  named  Constitution,  and  the 
island  has  since  borne  that  title.*     The  fort  and  its  outworks  were 
quite  extensive,  though  the  main  fortress  was  built  chiefiy  of  perish- 
able materials,  on  account  of  the  apparent  necessity  for  its  speedy 
erection.      The  whole  cost  was  itbout  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  remains  of  the  fort  and  surrounding  batteries  are  scattered  over 
the  island.     Near  the  highest  point  on  the  western  end  are  the  ^^^  °» ^°"  Constitution.^ 

>  Journal*  of  Congrets^  i.,  199. 

'  This  little  sketch  is  a  view  of  the  remains  of  the  casemates,  or  vaults,  of  Fort  Putnam.  There  were 
Biae  cfriginally,  bat  only  six  remain  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation.  They  were  built  of  brick  and  covered 
with  stone ;  were  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  with  an  arched  roof  twelve  feet  high.  Each 
erne  had  a  fire-place,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  barracks,  batteries,  and  maga- 
zines. In  the  center  of  the  fort  is  a  spring,  that  bubbles  ap  in  a  rocky  basin.  The  whole  interior  is  very 
rn^fa,  it  being  the  pinnacle  of  a  bald,  rooky  elevation. 

*  Joumals  of  Congress,  i.,  223. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Isaac  Sears,  John  Berrien,  Colonel  Edward  Fleming,  Anthony  Rutger,  and 
Christopher  Miller.  Fleming  and  Rutger  declined  the  appointment,  and  Captain  Samuel  Bayard  and  Cap- 
tain William  Bedlow  were  appointed  in  their  places. 

'  This  island  belonged  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Ogilvie,  of  the  Bri'ish  army,  and  her  children,  during  the 
Revolatioo,  as  appears  by  a  correspondence  between  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety  and  Colonel  Bev- 
erly Robinson.  The  committee  supposed  that  the  island  belonged  to  Robinson,  and  applied  to  him  for  its 
purchase.  In  his  reply,  be  mentioned  the  fact  of  its  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  and  added,  "  Was  it  mine, 
the  pablic  should  be  extremely  welcome  to  it.  The  building  of  the  fort  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  to 
1^  small  quantity  of  arable  land  on  the  island."  Robinson  afterward  chose  the  royal  side  of  the  poUtioal 
question,  and  held  the  oommission  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  army. 

*  This  plan  of  Fort  Constitution  is  from  Romans^s  report  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1775,  and  published  in  the  American  Archives,  iii.,  735. 

Explanation. — a,  gnard-room  and  store-house ;  b,  barracks ;  c,  block-house  and  main  guard ;  d,  roaga- 
zne;  r,  the  gateway;  1,  a  battery  of  four  four-pounders;  2,  three  twelve-pounders;  3,  three  twelve- 
poQuders  and  one  nine-pounder ;  4,  five  eighteen-pounders ;  5,  four  twelve-pounders ;  6,  three  eighteen- 
poQoders ;  7  and  8,  one  each,  nine  and  twelve-pounder ;  9,  one  four-poander. 
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well-preeeryed  remains  of  the  magazine,  the  form  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

It  is  upon  a  high  rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side.  The  whole  wall  is  quite  perfect,  except 
at  the  doorway,  D,  where  a  considerable  portion  has  fallen  down  and 
blocked  up  the  entrance. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  near  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  Highlands,  in  1777,  and  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Con- 
stitution by  the  Americans  a  few  days  afterward,  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  importance  of  other  and  stronger  fortifications  in  that 
vicinity.  On  the  5th  of  November,  Congress  appointed  General  Gates 
to  command  in  the  Highlands,  or  rather  that  post  was  connected  with 
the  Northern  department.  Gates  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
War  about  that  time,  and  never  entered  upon  the  prescribed  duties  in 

Plan  of  thk  Magazine.       ,      t-t*    i  i       i  .        •  «  «  .  t  i    t  -nr    i. 

the  Highlands.  Anxious  to  have  those  passes  strongly  guarded,  Wash- 
ington requested  General  Putnam  to  bestow  his  most  serious  attention  upon  that  important 
December  2,     subjcct.     He  also  wrotc  to  GovQTnor  Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  desiring  him  to 

^^"-  take  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  ;  but  his  legislative  duties,  then 

many  and  pressing,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  comply.  Clinton  expressed  his  willingness 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  matter,  and  also  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  proposed  fortifications.  He  mentioned  West  Point  as  the  most  eligible 
site  for  a  strong  fort. 

Duty  calling  General  Putnam  to  Connecticut,  and  General  Parsons  not  feeling  himself 
authorized  to  prog;ress  with  the  works,  but  little  was  done  until  the  arrival  of  General 
•  1778.  M'Dougal,  who  took  command  on  the  20th  of  March  following. *>     In  the  mean 

b January,     while,  sevoTal  officers  examined  various  localities  in  the  neighborhood, >>  and  all 

York  Legislature,  after  surveying  several  sites,  unanimously 

recommended  West  Point  as  the  most  eligible.     Works  were  accordingly  commenced  there, 

under  the  direction  of  Kosciuszko,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  Succeed  Radiere  in  the  Highlands,  his  skill  being 
quite  equal,  and  his  manners  more  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. Kosciuszko  arrived  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
the  works  were  pushed  toward  completion  with 
much  spirit.  The  principal  redoubt,  constructed  chiefly 
of  logs  and  earth,  was  completed  before  May,  and  named 
Fort  Clinton.  It  was  six  hundred  yards  around  within 
the  walls.  The  embankments  were  twenty-one  feet  at 
w«8T  Point  in  i780.»  b^ge,  and  fourteen  feet  high.     There  were  barracks  and 

'  The  American  coromissionors  in  France  were  instructed  by  Congress  to  procure  some  good  engineers 
for  the  Continental  army.  Franklin  and  Deane  contracted  with  four  officers  of  this  description^  who  had 
served  in  such  capacity,  under  coromisslons,  in  the  French  army,  namely,  Duportail,  Laumoy,  Raidiere,  and 
Gouvion.  These  officers  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  French 
government,  and  were  the  only  ones  engaged  by  the  express  authority  of  Congress.  The  Chevalier  Du- 
portail was  appointed  colonel  of  engineers,  Laumoy  and  Ra- 
diere lieutenant  colonels,  and  Gouvion  major.  Duportail  ^ 
was  afterward  promoted  to  a  brigadier,  Laumoy  and  Ra-  ^^f^  ^^  Q. 
diere  to  colonels,  and  Gouvion  to  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Ra-  (^t^  d^*-  v^ 
diere  died  in  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  1780.  See 
/cmmo/«  of  Congreu^  iii.,  224,  322,  403. 

*  This  view  is  from  a  print  published  in  the  New  York  Magazine  for  1790.  It  was  taken  from  Consti- 
tution Island.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  portion  of  old  Fort  Constitution.  The  great  chain,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  length,  and  covered  by  a  strong  battery,  is  seen  stretched  across  the  river,  immediately  below 
Fort  Clinton,  the  structure  on  the  high  point.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  two  mountain  summits  are  seen, 
crowned  with  fortifications.  These  were  the  North  and  Middle  Redoubts.  Upon  the  range  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain,  higher  than  these,  and  hidden,  in  the  view,  by  Fort  Clinton,  was  another  redoubt,  called  the 
South  Battery.     The  view  on  page  140  I  sketched  from  the  same  spot  whence  this  was  taken. 


were  in  favor  of  erecting  a  strong  fort  on  West  Point,  except 

La  Radiere,  a  French  engineer.*     A  committee  of  the  New    ^^     ^JC/^/*fi  Y£  _/ 
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huts  for  aboat  six  hundred  men.*     The  cliflfbn  which  Fort  Clinton  was  erected  rises  one 
handred  and  eii^hty-ei|?ht  feet  aboTe  the  river,  and  is  more  elevated  than  the  plain  in  the 

rear.  The  only  accessi- 
ble point  from  the  river 
was  at  the  house  and 
dock,  on  the  water's  edge, 
seen  in  the  engraving. 
That  point  is  now  a  lit- 
tle above  the  steam-boat 
landing.  This  weak  point 
was  well  defended  by  pal- 
isades. 

To  defend  Fort  Clin- 
ton, and  more  thoroughly 
to  secure  the  river  against 
the  passage  of  an  enemy's 
fleet,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable    to     fortify    the 
heights  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  foundation  of 
a  strong  fort  was  accord- 
ingly laid  on  Mount  In- 
dependence,   and,    when 
completed,  it  was  named 
PtUnam,  in  honor  of  the 
commander  of  the  post. 
On  eminences  south  of  it, 
i  other  redoubts  were  con- 
3of  1779,  West  Point  was 
t  in  America.     In  addition 
1  menacingly  upon  the  hill 
icted  by  an  enormous  iron 
of  which  is  noted  on  page 
this  chain  was  constructed 
equal  parts,  from  the  Stir- 
)range  county.     The  chain 
ter  Townshend,  of  Chester, 
,  in  the  same  county,  which 
ty-five  miles  back  of  West 
lerintendent  of  the  work,  as 
bomas  Machin,  who  aAer- 
leering  operations  at  York- 

floTs. — This  map  exhibits  all  of  the  most  important  looalities  at  West  Point  during  the  Revolation  and 
at  the  present  time.  Tt  will  be  seen  that  the  Hudson  River  rail-road  crosses  the  cove  and  Constitution  Isl- 
and a  little  eastward  of  the  ruins  of  the  main  fortress,  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  island  is  owned  by 
Heary  W.  Warner,  Esq.,  and  upon  the  eminence  where  the  ravelins  of  the  fort  were  spread  is  his  beautiful 
couQtry  seat,  called  '*  Wood  Crag.''  The  kitchen  part  of  his  mansion  is  a  portion  of  the  barracks  erected 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1775. 

^  Letter  of  General  Putnam  to  the  commander-in-chief,  January,  1778.  In  this  letter,  Putnam  gives,  in 
a  few  words,  a  picture  of  the  terrible  privations  which  the  soldiers  in  the  Highlands  Were  enduring,  while 
those  at  Valley  Forge  were  also  snflering  intensely.  "  Dubois's  ref|;iment,"  he  says,  "  is  unflt  to  be  ordered 
OB  duty,  there  being  not  one  blanket  in  the  regiment.  Very  few  have  either  a  shoe  or  a  shirt,  and  most  of 
them  have  neither  stockings,  breeches,  or  overalls.  Several  companies  of  enlisted  artificers  are  in  the  same 
ntaatioo,  and  unable  to  work  in  the  field. 

'  The  Stirling  Works  are  still  in  operation.  They  are  situated  on  the  outlet  of  Stirling  Pond,  about  five 
II.  K 
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Ite  Chain  weakooad  by  Arnold.  Importance  of  West  Point  EstaUkfament  of  the  Military  Academy  tfaam 

town,  when  Comwallis  was  captured.  The  chain  was  completed  ahout  the  middle  of  April, 
1778,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  it  was  stretched  across  the  rirer  and  secured/ 

When  Benedict  Ajmold  was  arranging  his  plans  to  deliver  West  Point  and  its  dependen- 
cies into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  this  chain  became  a  special  object  of  his  attention  ;  and  it 
is  related  that,  a  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  his  treason,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Andr6, 
in  a  disguised  hand  and  manner,  informing  him  that  he  had  weakened  the  obstructions  in 
the  river  by  ordering  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  smith,  under  a 
pretense  that  it  needed  repairs.  He  assured  his  employer  that  the  link  would  not  be  re- 
turned to  its  place  before  the  forts  should  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  treason  of 
Arnold  I  shall  write  presently. 

West  Point  was  considered  the  keystone  of  the  country  during  the  Revolution,  and  there 
a  large  quantity  of  powder,  and  other  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores,  were  collected. 
These  considerations  combined,  made  its  possession  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  en- 
emy, and  hence  it  was  selected  by  Arnold  as  the  prize  which  his  treason  would  give  as  a 
bribe.  When  peace  returned,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts 
in  the  country,  and  the  plateau  upon  the  point  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Repairs  were  commenced  on  Fort  Putnam  in  1794,  but  little  was  done.  Not  being 
included  in  the  government  purchase,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  felt  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  its  material  to  his  private^  use,  and  for  years  the  work  of  demolition 
was  carried  on  with  a  Vandal  spirit  exercised  only  by  the  ignorant  or  avaricious.  It  was 
not  arrested  until  Congress  purchased  the  Gridly  Farm  (see  the  map),  on  which  the  fort 
stood,  in  1824,  when  the  work  had  become  almost  a  total  ruin. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  be- 
came a  law  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802.  Such  an  institution,  at  that  place,  was  proposed 
by  Washington  to  Congress  in  1 793  ;  and  earlier  than  this,  even  before  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  closed,  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  military  school  there.'  But  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  matter  until  1812,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers and  of  professors  were  organized,  and  the  school  was  endowed  with  the  most  attract- 
ive features  of  a  literary  institution,  mingled  with  that  of  the  military  character.  From 
that  period  until  the  present,  the  academy  has  been  increasing  in  importance,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Over  three  thousand  young  men  have  been  educated  there,  and,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Major  Delafield,  who  was  appointed  commandant  in  1838,  it  continues 
to  flourish.  The  value  of  the  instruction  received  there  was  made  very  manifest  during 
the  late  war  with  Mexico  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  most  skillful  officers  of  our  army,  in  that 
conflict,  being  graduates  of  this  academy. 

The  bell  is  ringing  for  breakfast ;  let  us  close  the  record  and  descend  to  the  plain. 

miles  southwest  of  the  Sloatsburg  station,  on  the  Erie  rail-way.  They  are  owned  by  descendants  of  Peter 
Townshend,  and  have  now  been  in  operation  abont  one  hundred  years,  having  been  established  in  1751,  by 
Lord  Stirling  (the  Revolutionary  general)  and  others. 

^  Gordon  and  other  early  writers  have  promulgated  the  erroneous  opinion  that  this  chain  was  oonstmcted 
in  1777,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  B-itish  fleet  that  passed  up  the  Hudson  and  burned  Kingston  in  October 
of  that  year.  Misled  by  these  authorities,  I  have  published  the  same  error  in  my  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-tix.  Documentary  evidence,  which  is  far  more  reliable  than  the  best  tradition,  shows  that  the  chain 
was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  accompanied  by  Captain  Maohin,  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Mr.  Townshend  late  on  a  Saturday  night  in  March  of  that  year,  to  engage  him  to  make 
the  chain.  Townshend  readily  agreed  to  construct  it ;  and  in  a  violent  snow-storm,  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  parties  set  out  for  the  Stirling  Iron  Works.  At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  the  forges  were 
in  operation.  New  England  teamsters  carried  the  links,  as  fast  as  they  were  finished,  to  West  Point,  and 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks  the  whole  chain  was  completed.     It  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1783,  Washington  oommtmicated  a  request  to  all  his  principal  officers,  £en  in  camp  at 
Newburgh,  and  also  to  Governor  Clinton,  to  give  him  their  vievrs  in  reference  to  a  peace  establishment, 
which  must  soon  be  organised.  They  complied,  and,  from  their  several  letters,  Washington  compiled  a 
communication  to  Congress,  extending  to  twenty-five  folio  pages.  In  that  communication,  the  comniander- 
in-chief  opposed  the  proposition  of  several  officers  to  establish  military  academies  at  the  difl*ereBt  arsenals 
in  the  United  States,  and  recommended  the  founding  of  one  at  West  Point.  For  his  proposed  plan  in  out- 
line,  see  Washington' t  Life  and  Writinge^  viii.,  p.  417,  418. 
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Forts  Webb,  WyUyt,  and  Pntnam.  Vitlt  to  Conttitotioii  Island.  Bemaina  of  Fort  Conatitatlon. 


The  winding  road  from  Fort  Putnam  to  the  plain  is  well  wrought  along  the  mountain 
lide,  but  quite  steep  in  many  places.  A  little  south  of  it,  and  near  the  upper  road  leading 
to  the  stone  quarries  and  Mr.  Kingsley's,  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Webb,  a  strong  redoubt, 
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as  I  desirod,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  I  sat  upon  a 
tmooth  bowlder  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  the  redoubt  made  to  cover 
and  defend  the  great  chain  at  the  island  end.  On  the  southeast  side  of  a  small  marshy 
cove,  clasping  a  rough  rock,  a  good  portion  of  the  heavy  walls  of  Fort  Constitution,  remain. 
The  outworks  are  traceable  several  rods  back  into  the  stinted  forest.  The  sketch  on  the 
oext  page  is  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cove,  and  includes,  on  the  left,  a  view  of  the  re* 

'  These  faHh  derive  their  name  from  the  milky  appearance  of  the  water  as  it  rushes  in  a  white  foam  over 
tlie  rockB  in  a  series  of  cascades. 
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Battermtlk  FaOa.  A  venerable  Boatman.  Bererly  Dook  and  Robinson  Houae.  Amold'f  Willow. 

mains  of  the  redoubt  across  the  river,  the  site  of  Fort  Clinton,  the  chain,-  and  Kosciaszko's 
monument,  and,  in  the  distance.  Fort  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ardenia  and  the  Robin- 
son House. 

From  Constitution  Island  we  proceeeded  along 
under  the  high  clifis  of  West  Point  to  Buttermilk 
Falls.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south 
that  tossed  our  little  craft  about  like  an  egg-shell, 
and  my  cloak  was  well  moistened  with  the  spray 
before  reaching  the  landing.  There,  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, overhung  by  a  huge  cliff* that  seemed  ready  to 
tumble  down,  lived  a  boatman,  named  Havens,  sev- 
enty-nine years  old.  For  more  than  fifty  years  him- 
self and  wife  have  lived  there  under  the  rocks  and 
within  the  chorus  of  the  cascades.  He  was  too 
young  to  remember  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  immediate  subsequent  events  were  fresh 

in  his  recollection.     He  was  engaged  in  removing  ,,  ~„     , 

_        _  __         _,.  ii/'      _   .  ,    °  View  f»om  CoNSTrrunoN  Island. 

powder  from  Fort  Clinton,  at  West  Pomt,  when 

the  Clermont,  Fulton's  experiment  boat,  with  its  bare  paddles,  went  up  the  river,  ex- 
citing the  greatest  wonder  in  its  course.  Af^er  I  had  passed  a  half  hour  pleasantly 
with  this  good  old  couple,  the  veteran  prepared  his  little  boat 
and  rowed  me  across  to  **  Beverly  Dock"  (the  place  from  whence 
Arnold  escaped  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture),  where  he  agreed  to 
await  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Robinson  House,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant.  The  path  lay  along  the  border  of  a  marsh 
and  up  a  steep  hill,  the  route  which  tradition  avers  Arnold  took 
in  his  flight.  Two  of  the  old  willow  trees,  called  **  Arnold's  wil- 
lows," were  yet  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  morass,  riven  and 
half  decayed. 

The  Robinson  House,  formerly  owned  by  Colonel  Beverly  Rob-  abnold'»  WilIow 

inson,  is  situated  upon  a  fertile  plateau  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf 

Mountain,  one  of  the  eastern  ranges  of 

the  Highlands,  which  rises  in  conical 

form  to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 

feet  above  the  plain.     This  mansion, 

spacious  for  the  times,  is  at  present  oc- 

^  cupied  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Arden, 

J/,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who,  with 

commendable  taste,  preserves  every  part 

of  it  in  its  original  character.     The 

lowest  building,  on  the  left,  was  the 

farm-house,  attached  to  the  other  two 

which    formed    the    family    mansion. 

Here  Colonel  Robinson  lived  in  quiet, 

Ths  Robinson  hocsk.>  but  not  in  retirement,  for  his  house  had 

^  This  house,  the  property  of  Richard  D.  Arden,  Esq.  (father  of  the  proprietor),  is  now  called  Beverly, 
the  Christian  name  of  Colonel  Robinson.  The  dock  built  by  Colonel  R.,  and  yet  partially  in  existence,  is 
Beverly  Dock.     The  fine  estate  of  Mr.  Arden  he  has  named  Ardenia. 

This  view  ia  from  the  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  highest  part,  on  the  right,  was  the  portion 
oocupied  by  Arnold.  On  the  extreme  right  is  an  ancient  cherry-tree,  which  doubtless  bore  fruit  during  the 
Revolution.  This  mansion  was  the  country  residence  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Frederic  Phillipse,  the  owner  of  an  immense  landed  estate  on  the  Hudson.  Colonel  Robinson  was  a  son 
of  John  Robinson,  who  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Virginia  on  the  retirement  of  Governor  Gooch  in 
1734.     He  was  a  major  in  the  British  army  under  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1759.     He  emi- 
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too  wide  a  repatation  for  hospitality  to  be  often  without  a  guest  beneath  lis  roof.  There 
Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons  made  their  head-quarters  in  1778^9.  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  residing  there,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  delightful  spot,  **  surrounded 
by  Talnable  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards,  yielding  every  thing  which  will  grow  in  this  cli- 
mate."  But  the  event  which  gives  the  most  historic  importance  to  this  place  was  the  trea- 
son of  Arnold,  which  we  will  here  consider. 

When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1778,  Arnold  (whose  leg, 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  the  previous  autumn,  was  not  yet  healed)  was  appointed 
by  Washington  military  governor  of  the  city,  having  in  command  a  small  detachment  of 
troops.  After  remaining  a  month  in  Philadelphia,  Arnold  conceived  the  project  of  quitting 
the  army  and  engaging  in  the  naval  service.  He  applied  to  Washington  for  advice  in  the 
matter,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  navy,  and  alleging  the 
state  of  his  wounds  as  a  reason  for  desiring  less  active  service  than  the  army,  yet  a  service 
more  fitted  to  his  genius  than  the  inactive  one  he  was  then  engaged  in.  Washington  an- 
swered him  with  caution,  and  declined  ofiering  an  opinion.  As  no  further  movement  was 
made  in  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  originated  with  Arnold  alone ;  and,  as' he 
could  not  engage  the  countenance  of  Washington,  he  abandoned  it. 

Fond  of  show,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  his  station,  Arnold  now  began  to  live  in  a  style 
of  ^lender  and  extravagance  which  his  income  would  not  allow,  and  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, already  becoming  troublesome  to  him,  were  soon  fearfully  augmented.  The  future  was 
all  dark,  for  he  saw  no  honorable  means  for  delivering  himself  from  the  dilemma.  No  doubt, 
dreams  of  rich  ptrizes  filled  his  mind  while  contemplating  a  command  in  the  navy,  but  these 

gnted  to  New  York,  and  became  very  wealthy  by  his  marriage.  The  mansion  here  delineated  was  his  res- 
idence when  the  war  of  the  Revolntion  broke  oat,  and,  loving  quiet,  he  refrained  from  engaging  in  the  ex- 
eiting  events  of  the  day.     He  was  opposed  to  the  coarse  of  the  ministry  daring  the  few  years  preceding 

the  war,  joined  heartily  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  but,  opposed  to  any 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  country,  he 
took  sides  with  the  Loyalists  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  promulgated.  He  removed  to  New 
York,  and  there  raised  a  military  corps  called  the  Loy- 
al American  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  commission- 
ed the  colonel.  His  son,  Beverly,  was  commissioned 
its  lieutenant  colonel.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
Arnold's  correspondent  and  confidant  in  his  prelim- 
inary acts  of  treason,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the 
traitor  were  known  to  him  before  any  intimation  of 
them  was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Robinson  fig- 
ures publicly  in  that  affair,  and  his  country  mansion 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  recusant  general  while 
arranging  the  crowning  acts  of  his  treachery. 
'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Robinson  and 

a  portion  of  his  family  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Thorn- 
bury  in  1792,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  His  wife  died 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  94.  Colonel  Robinson  and 
Washington  were  personal  friends  before  the  war,  and 
^TK^  ^1  •  /^^^r^  *       ^.^«^>i  *^  **  asserted  that,  at  the  house  of  the  former,  the  Vir- 

O^sy^^"   ^^Si^^^^l^W^^— %        ginian  colonel,  while  on  his  way  to  Boston  in  1756, 

— ^  to  consult  General  Shirley  on  military  affairs,  saw  and 
''fell  in  love"  with  Miss  Mary  Phillipse,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson.  It  is  also  said  that  Washington  made 
t  proposition  of  marriage  to  her,  but  she  refused  him,  telling  him  frankly  that  she  loved  another.  The  fa- 
twed  suitor  was  Roger  Morris,  one  of  Washington's  companions  in  arms  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows, 
vbere  Braddock  was  killed.  Morris  was  that  general's  aid-de-camp.  A  portrait  of  this  lady  will  be  found 
ID  aaothier  part  of  this  volume. 

The  miniature  from  which  this  Kkeness  of  Colonel  Robinson  was  copied  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grand- 
no,  Beverly  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Plott  in  1785,  when  Colonel  Robinson 
VIS  sixty-two  years  old.  The  letter  from  which  I  copied  his  signature  was  written  in  1786.  The  estate 
tnd  family  of  Colonel  Robinson  are  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  in  connection  with  a  general  notice 
of  the  LojaUsta. 
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being  dissipated,  he  saw  the  veb  of  difficulty  gathering  more  closely  and  firmly  around  him. 
He  had  recently  married  Miss  Margaret  Shippen,  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  one  of  the 
disafiected  or  Tory  residents  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  much  younger  than  he,  and  he  loved 
her  with  passionate  fondness — a  love  deserved  by  her  virtues  and  solidity  of  understanding. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  she  was  beautiful  in  person  and  engaging  in  her  manners. 
When  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  a  few  months  previously,  her  friends  had  given 
them  a  cordial  welcome ;  therefore  the  marriage  of  Arnold  with  a  member  of  such  a  family 
excited  great  surprise,  and  some  uneasiness  on  tiie  part  of  the  patriots.  "  But  he  was  pledged 
to  the  republic  by  so  many  services  rendered  and  benefits  received,  that,  on  reflection,  the 
alliance  gave  umbrage  to  no  one."' 

Arnold  resided  in  the  spacious  mansion  that  once  belonged  to  William  Penn,'  and  ther« 
he  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury  rivaled  by  no  resident  in  Philadelphia.  He  kept  a  coach-and* 
four,  servants  in  livery,  and  gave  splendid  banquets.  Bather  than  retrench  his  expenses 
and  live  within  his  means,  he  chose  to  procure  money  by  a  system  of  fraud,  and  prostitution 
of  his  official  power,*  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  people,  and  with  the  pres- 
ident and  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  preferred  a  series  of  charges  against  him, 
all  implying  a  willful  abuse  of  power  and  criminal  acts.  These  were  laid  before  Congress. 
A  committee,  to  whom  all  such  charges  were  referred,  acquitted  him  of  criminal  designs. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  anew  to  a  joint  com-  ^^^ ^^ 

mittee  of  Congress,  and  the  Assembly  and  Council  of         ^^^^  "^^  .^ 

Pennsylvania.  Af^er  proceeding  in  their  duties  for  a 
while,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hand  the  whole 
matter  over  to  Washington,  to  be  submitted  to  a  mil- 
itary tribunal.  Four  of  the  charges  only  were  deem- 
ed cognizable  by  a  court  martial,  and  these  were  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  Arnold  had  previously  pre- 
sented to  Congress  large  claiihs  against  the  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  money  which  he  alleged  he  had 
expended  for  the  public  service  in  Canada.  A  part  of 
his  claim  was  disallowed ;  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  attempted  to  cheat  the  government  by 
false  financial  statements. 

Arnold  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  course  pursued 
by  Congress  and  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  com- 
plained, probably  not  without  cause  (for  party  spirit 
was  never  more  rife  in  the  national  Legislature  than  ^  >        ^  ^ 

at  that  time),  of  injustice  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  BcifCDicr  Aenold.* 

^  jimerican  Register^  1817,  ii.,  31. 

*  A  view  of  this  maDsion,  which  is  still  standing,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  Under  pretense  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army,  Arnold  forbade  the  shop-keepers  to  sell  or  buy ;  he 
then  put  goods  at  the  disposal  of  his  agents,  and  caused  them  to  be  sold  at  enormous  profits,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  he  put  into  his  own  purse.  "  At  one  moment  he  prostituted  his  authority  to  enrich  his 
aooomplices ;  at  the  next,  squabbled  with  them  about  the  division  of  the  prey.*'  His  transactions  in  this 
way  involved  the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

*  Benedict  Arnold  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1740.  Jle  was  a  desoend- 
ant  of  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  bred  an  apothecary,  under 
the  brothers  Lathrop  of  Norwich,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with  him  as  a  young  man  of  genius  and  en- 
terprise, that  they  gave  him  two  thousand  dollars  to  commence  business  with.  From  1763  to  1767,  he 
combined  the  business  of  druggist  and  bookseller  in  New  Haven.  Being  in  command  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany there  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  marched  to  Cambridge,  and  thenceforth  his  career  is  identified  with 
some  of  the  bravest  exploits  of  the  Revolution,  until  his  defection  in  1780.  In  preceding  chapters  his  coarse 
and  character  have  been  incidentally  noticed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  On  going  over  to 
the  enemy,  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  British  army,  together  with  the  price  of 
his  treason.  After  the  war  be  went  to  England,  where  he  chiefly  resided  until  his  death.  He  vras  en- 
?aged  in  trade  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswiol^  from  1786  till  1793.  He  was  fraudulent  in  his  dealings,  and 
became  so  unpopular,  that  in  1792  he  was  hung  In  efiigy  by  a  mob.     He  left  St.  John's  for  the  West  In- 
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AmoU  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  Coort  Martial.  m»  Trial,  Verdict,  and  Paniahment  Ita  ElTeots. 

the  fi>nner,  in  throwing  aside  the  report  of  their  own  committee,  hy  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quitted, and  listening  to  the  proposals  of  men  who,  he  said,  were  moved  by  personal  enmity, 
and  had  practiced  unworthy  artifices  to  cause  delay.  Afler  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the 
Ck>uncil  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  ready  for  the  trial,  and  requested  it  to  be  put  off,  with 
the  plea  that  they  had  not  collected  all  their  evidence.  Arnold  considered  this  a  subter* 
fuge,  and  plainly  told  all  parties  so.  He  was  anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled,  for  he  was 
unemployed  ;  for  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779,  after  the  committee  of  Congress  had  reported 
on  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  resigned  his  commission. 
He  was  vexed  that  Congress,  instead  of  calling  up  and  sanctioning  the  first  report,  should 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  enemies  for  a  military  trial.' 

The  day  fixed  for  the  trial  was  the  1st  of  June ;  the  place,  Washington's  head-quarters 
at  Middlehrook.     The  movements  of  the  British  prevented  the  trial  being  held,  and  it  was 
deferred  until  the  20th  of  December,^  when  the  court  assembled  for  the  purpose,  at 
Morristown.'     The  trial  commenced,  and  continued,  with  slight  interruptions,  until 
the  26th  of  January, b  when  the  verdict  was  rendered.     Arnold  made  an  elaborate 
defense,  in  the  course  of  which  he  magnified  his  services,  asserted  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  criminal  charges  made  against  him,  cast  reproach,  by  imputation,  upon  some 
of  the  purest  men  in  the  army,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  his  patriotic  attachment  to  his 
country.     "  The  boastfulness  and  malignity  of  these  declarations,''  says  Sparks,  *'  are  ob- 
vious enough ;  but  their  consummate  hypocrisy  can  be  understood  only  by  knowing  the  fact 
that,  at  the  moment  they  were  uttered,  he  had  been  eight  months  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  prepared,  if  not  resolved,  when  the  first  opportunity  should  ofiler, 
to  desert  and  destroy  his  country." 

Arnold  was  acquitted  of  two  of  the  four  charges ;  the  other  two  were  sustained  in  part. 
The  court  sentenced  him  to  the  mildest  form  of  punishment,  a  simple  reprimand  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.' Washington  carried  the  sentence  into  execution  with  all  possible  delicacy  ;* 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded,  or,  it  may  be,  his  treasonable  schemes  were  too 
&r  ripened,  to  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  and  vindicate  his  character.  He  had  expected  from  the  court  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  honor ;  he  was  prepared,  in  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  ver- 
dict, to  seek  revenge  at  any  hazard. 

dies  in  1794,  bat,  finding  a  French  fleet  there,  and  fearing  a  detention  by  them,  the  allies  of  America,  he 
miled  for  England.  He  died  in  Gloacester  Place,  London,  June  14th,  1801,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His 
wife  died  at  the  same  place,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  1804,  aged  forty-three.  Arnold  had  three  children  by  his 
first  wife,  and  four  by  his  second,  all  boys. 

«  Sparks's  Life  and  Treaton  of  Arnold,  131,  133. 

*  Arnold  continued  to  reside  in- Philadelphia  after  resigning  his  command.  No  longer  afraid  of  his  power, 
the  pec^e  testified  their  detestation  of  his  character  by  various  indignities.  One  day  he  was  assaulted  in 
the  streets  by  the  populace.  He  complained  to  Congress,  and  asked  a  guard  of  twenty  men  to  be  placed 
around  his  residence.  Congress  declined  to  interfere,  and  this  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  alleged  griev- 
tnces.  In  the  mean  while,  Arnold  devised  several  schemes  by  which  to  relieve  himself  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  He  proposed  to  form  a  settlement  in  Western  New  York  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  uniting  many 
of  them  in  one,  become  a  great  and  powerful  chief  among  them. 

'  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  West  Chester  county,  recorded  the  following  in  his  diary  :  "  Genera) 
Arnold  being  under  arrest  for  improper  conduct  in  Philadelphia  while  he  commanded  there,  I  was  chosen 
one  of  the  court  martial,  Major-general  Howe,  president.  There  were  also  in  that  court  four  officers  who 
had  been  at  Ticonderoga  when  Colonel  Hazen  was  caUed  on  for  trial,  &c.  We  were  for  cashiering  Arnold, 
bat  the  ma}ority  overruled,  and  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Haj 
all  the  eourt  known  Arnold's  former  conduct  as  well  as  myself,  he  would  have  been  dismissed  the  service.'' 

*  "  When  Arnold  was  brought  before  him,"  says  M,.  de  Marbois,  "  he  kindly  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Our 
profeinon  is  the  chastest  of  all.  Even  the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes  the  luster  of  our  finest  achievements. 
The  least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so  hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprimand  you  for  hav- 
og  fivgotten  that,  in  proportion  as  yon  had  rendered  yourself  formidable  to  our  enemies,  you  should  have 
bMn  gmurded  and  temperate  in  your  deportment  toward  your  fellow-citizens.  Exhibit  anew  those  noble 
qoalities  vrfaieh  have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our  most  valued  commanders.  I  will  myself  furnish  you,  as 
(ar  as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  with  opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of  your  country.'  " 
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In  manifest  treason  there  was  great  danger,  and,  before  proceeding  to  any  overt  acts  of 
that  nature,  Arnold  tried  other  schemes  to  accomplish  his  desire  of  obtaining  money  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  creditors  and  the  daily,  demands  of  his  extravagant  style  of  living.  He  ap- 
parently acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  and  tried  to  get  Congress  to  adjust 
his  accounts  by  allowing  his  extravagant  claims.  This  he  could  not  accomplish,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  M.  de  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  who  succeeded  Gerard,  for  a  loan,  promising 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  king  and  country  of  the  embassador.  Luzerne  admired  the  mil- 
itary talents  of  Arnold,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect ;  but  he  refused  the  loan,  and 
administered  a  kind  though  keen  rebuke  to  the  applicant  for  thus  covertly  seeking  a  bribe.' 
He  talked  kindly  to  Arnold,  reasoned  soundly,  and  counseled  him  wisely.  But  words  had 
no  weight  without  the  added  specific  gravity  of  gold,  and  he  left  the  French  minister  with 
mingled  indignation,  mortification,  and  shame.  From  that  hour  he  doubtless  resolved  to 
sell  the  liberties  of  his  country  for  a  price. 

Hitherto  the  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  Arnold  with  officers  of  the  British  army  had 
been  without  definite  aim,  and  apparently  incidental.     His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Shippen  (who  was  afterward  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania)  was  no  doubt  a  link  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  chain  of  his  treasonable  operations.     That  family  was  disafiTected 
to  the  American  cause.     Shippen's  youngest  daughter,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  remark- 
able, as  we  have  observed,  for  her  beauty,  gayety,  and  general  attractions,  had  been  ad- 
mired and  flattered  by  the  British  officers,  and  was  a  leading  personage  in  the  splendid  fUe 
called  the  Mischianza,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe  when  he  was  about 
leaving  the  army  for  Europe.     She  was  intimate  with  Major  Andre,  and  corresponded  with 
him  afler  the  British  army  had  retired  to  New  York.     This  was  the  girl  who,  attracted  by 
the  station,  equipage,  and  brilliant  display  of  Arnold,  gave  him  her  hand  ;  this  was  the  girl 
he  loved  so  passionately.     From  that  moment  he  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  they,  no  doubt,  kept  alive  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  dis- 
turbed him  afler  his  first  rupture  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania.     His  wife  may  not 
have  been  his  confidant ;  but  through  her  intimacy  with  Major  Andre  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  efiected.     Whether  she  was  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters  of  her  husband  is  not  known ;  probably  she  was  not. 

West  Point  was  an  object  of  covetous  desire  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Arnold  knew  that 
almost  any  amount  of  money  and  honors  would  be  given  to  the  man  who  should  be  instru- 
mental in  placing  that  post  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  barter  for  British  gold.  Hitherto  he  had  pleaded  the  bad  state  of  his 
wounds  in  justification  of  comparative  inaction  ;  now  they  healed  rapidly.  Though  he  could 
not  endure  the  fatigues  of  active  service  on  horseback,  he  thought  he  might  fulfill  the  duties 
of  commander  at  West  Point.  Hitherto  he  was  sullen  and  indififerent ;  now  his  patriotism 
was  aroused  afresh,  and  he  was  eager  to  rejoin  his  old  companions  in  arms.  He  was  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  ease  for  an  opportunity  to  again  serve  his  bleeding  country. 
With  language  of  such  import  he  addressed  his  friends  in  Congress,  particularly  General 
Schuyler,  and  others  who  he  knew  had  influence  with  Washington.  He  intimated  to  Schuy- 
ler his  partiality  for  the  post  at  West  Point.  He  also  prevailed  upon  Robert  R.  Liivingston, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  to  write  to  Washington  and  suggest  the  expe- 

'  M.  de  Marbois,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  has  preserved  a  vivid  piotare  of  this  in- 
terview in  his  account  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  an  excellent  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  jimer^ 
icon  Register,  1817.  He  says  Luzerne  listened  to  Arnold's  discourse  with  pain,  but  he  answered  with 
frankness.  **  You  desire  of  me  a  service,"  he  said,  "  which  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  render,  hut  which 
would  degrade  us  both.  When  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  power  gives,  or,  if  you  will,  lends  money,  it  is  ordi- 
narily to  corrupt  those  who  receive  it,  and  to  make  them  the  creatures  of  the  sovereign  whoai  he  serves  *, 
or,  rather,  he  corrupts  without  persuading ;  he  buys  and  does  not  secure.  But  the  firm  league  entered  into 
between  the  Idng  and  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  justice  and  the  wisest  policy.  It  has  for  its  basis  a 
reciprocal  interest  and  good  will.  In  the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged,  my  true  glory  consists  in  fuU 
filling  it  vrithout  intrigue  or  cabal,  without  resorting  to  any  secret  practices,  and  by  the  force  alone  of  the 
condition  of  the  alliance." 
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dieDcy  of  giving  Arnold  the  command  of  that  station.  Livingston  cheerfully  complied,  hut 
his  letter  had  no  appearance  of  heing  suggested  hy  Arnold  himself  Scarcely  had  Living- 
ston's letter  reached  the  camp,  before  Arnold  appeared  there  in  person.  Under  pretense  of 
having  private  business  in  Connecticut,  he  passed  through  the  camp,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  commander-in-chief  He  made  no  allusion  to  his  desire  for  an  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  and  pursued  his  jouruey.  On  his  return,  he  again  called  upon  Wash- 
ington at  his  quarters,  and  then  suggested  that,  on  joining  the  army,  the  command  of  that 
post  wonM  be  best  suited  to  his  feelings  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Washington  was  a 
little  surprised  that  the  impetuous  Arnold  should  be  willing  to  take  command  where  there 
was  no  prospect  of  active  operations.  His  surprise,  however,  had  no  mixture  of  suspicion. 
Arnold  visited  and  inspected  all  the  fortifications,  in  company  with  General  Robert  Howe, 
and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Having  resolved  to  join  the  army,  Arnold  applied  to  Congress  for  arrearages  of  pay,  to 
enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  horse  and  equipage.  Whether  his  application  was  suc- 
cessful no  record  explains.  He  reached  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  July,  while  the 
army  was  crossing  the  Hudson  from  the  west  side,  at  Ring's  Ferry  (Verplanck's  Point). 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Newport,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  an  efibrt  to  attack  them 
before  they  could  land  and  fortify  themselves.  The  result  we  have  already  considered. 
This  movement  caused  Washington,  who  was  encamped  between  Haverstraw  and  Tappan, 
to  cross  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Clinton.  Ar- 
nold met  Washington  on  horseback,  just  as  the  last  division  was  crossing  over,  and  asked  if 
any  place  had  been  assigned  to  him.^  The  commander-in-chief  replied  that  he  was  to  take 
command  of  the  left  wing,  the  post  of  honor.  Arnold  was  disappointed,  and  perceiving  it, 
Washington  {Htxnised  to  meet  him  at  his  quarters,  and  have  further  conversation  on  the 
fubject.  He  found  Arnold's  heart  set  upon  the  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  unable 
to  account  for  this  strange  inconsistency  with  his  previous  ambition  to  serve  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place.  Still  he  had  no  suspicion  of  wrong,  and  he  complied  with  Arnold's  request. 
The  instmctions  which  gave  him  command  of  '*  that  post  and  its  dependencies,  in  which  all 
are  included  from  FishkiU  to  King's  Ferry,'"  were  dated  at  Peekskill  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1780.  Arnold  repaired  immediately  to  the  Highlands,  and  established  his  quarters  at  Col- 
onel Robinson's  house.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  abandoned  his  expedition  against  the 
French  at  Newport,  the  American  army  retraced  its  steps,  and,  crossing  the  Hudson,  marched 
down  to  Tappan  and  encamped,  where  it  remained  for  several  weeks.  General  Greene 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Lord  Stirling  the  leA  ;  six  battalions  of  light  infantry,  sta- 
tioned in  advance,  were  commanded  by  La  Fayette. 

Thus  far  Arnold's  plans  had  worked  admirably.  He  had  now  been  in  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  eighteen  months,'  both  parties  always  writing  over  fictitious 
namea,  and,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
eommander,  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  communication. 
Arnold  corresponded  with  Clinton  through  the  hands  of  Major  Andre.     Writing  in  a  dis- 

^  8park$^s  Life  and  Writing$  of  WoMhington^  viii.,  139. 

'  It  it  not  positively  known  how  early  Arnold^s  correspondence  with  officers  of  the  British  army  oom- 
aeoced,  or  at  what  precise  period  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  betraying  his  country.  The  translator  of 
tka  Marqais  de  ChasteUox^s  JVavtU  in  North  America^  an  English  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  a  resident 
here  4arhig  oar  Revolution,  bkj%  (i.,  page  97),  **  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Arnold's  treachery 
took  its  date  from  his  connection  with  Lieutenant  HeU,  killed  afterward  on  board  the  Formidable,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  was  undoabtedly  a  very  active  and  industrious  spy  at  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1778,  whither  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose  in  a  pretended  flag  of  truce,  which  being  wrecked  in  the  Del- 
aware, he  was  made  prisoner  by  Congress,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  between  them  and  the  commander 
at  New  York.  That  the  intended  plot  was  known  in  England,  and  great  hopes  built  upon  it  long  before  it 
was  to  take  place,  ia  certain.  General  Mathews  and  other  officers,  who  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1780, 
heiog  often  beard  to  declare  '  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  rebels ;  that  they  were  about  to  receive  an  irre- 
paimble  blow,  the  news  of  which  would  soon  arrive,  &o.,  &o.'  Their  silence,  from  the  moment  in  which 
tfaejr  reeetved  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  plot  and  the  discovery  of  the  traitor,  evidently  pointed  out  the 
object  of  their  aDusions." 
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guised  hand,  he  clothed  hifl  meaning  in  the  amhiguoos  style  of  a  oommercial  correspondence, 
and  affixed  to  his  letters  the  signature  of  Gustavus.  Andre  signed  his  John  Andb&son. 
He  was  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  was  afler^ 
ward  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  He  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  to  him,  when  the  name  and  station  of  Arnold  became  known,  was 


J 


w  'vw  LU^  4  -vvvv  vvv  —  .  f^^^  (ji. 
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Fus  Smnc  of  ABNOLD'a  Digomsr.o  Handwbitino. 
Fac  Simxlb  or  ▲  Pobtion  of  onx  of  Andbz's  LrrrKB8.i 

intrusted  the  delicate  task  of  consummating  the  bargain  with  the  traitor.  Even  while  the 
name  of  Arnold  was  yet  concealed,  Clinton  was  confident  that  his  secret  correspondent  wafl 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army  ;  and  before  Arnold  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, the  British  general  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  man.  That  trial  lessened  his  value 
in  the  estimation  of  Clinton ;  but  when  Arnold  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  the 
affair  assumed  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  for  placing  West  Point  in  possession  of  the 
enemy  was,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  at  the  moment 
when  the  combined  French  and  American  armies  ^should  make  an  expected  movement 
against  New  York.  This  movement  was  really  a  part  of  Washington's  plan  for  the  au- 
tumn campaign,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  of  it  by  Arnold.  It  was  concluded 
that  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  would  be  the  depositories  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
stores  and  ammunition  of  the  allied  armies.  It  was  rumored  that  the  French  were  to  land 
on  Long  Island,  and  approach  New  York  in  that  direction,  while  Washington  was  to  march 
with  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  to  invade  York  Island  at  Kingsbridge.  At  this  junc- 
ture, a  flotilla  under  Rodney,  bearing  a  strong  land  force,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson  to 

*  This  is  a  portion  of  a  concloding  sentence  of  a  letter  from  Andrd  to  Ck>lonel  Sheldon,  which  will  be 
mentioned  presently. 
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the  Highlands,  when  ArDold,  under  pretense  of  a  weak  garrison,  should  surrender  the  post 
and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  this  event,  Washington  must  have 
retreated  from  Kingshridge,  and  the  French  on  Long  Island  would  probably  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  With  a  view  to  these  operations,  the  British  troops  were  so  posted 
that  they  could  be  put  in  motion  at  the  shortest  notice ;  while  vessels,  properly  manned, 
were  kept  in  readiness  on  the  Hudson  River. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Clinton  should  be  certified  of  the  identity  of  General  Arnoldr 
and  his  hidden  correspondent,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  secure  against  a  coun- 
terplot. A  personal  conference  was  proposed,  and  Arnold  insisted  that  the  officer  sent  to 
coder  with  him  should  be  Adjutant-general  Major  Andre.'  Clinton,  on  his  part,  had  al- 
ready fixed  upon  Andre  as  the  proper  person  to  hold  the  conference.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Andre  did  not  seek  the  service,  though,  when  engaged  in  it,  he  used  his  best  en- 
deavors, as  in  duty  bound,  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

As  money  was  the  grand  lure  that  made  Arnold  a  traitor,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  respecting  the  reward  which  he  was  to  obtain.  Under  date  of  August 
30th,  he  wrote  to  Andre  in  the  feigned  hand  and  style  alluded  to,  and  said,  referring 
to  himself  in  the  third  person^  **  He  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  first  proposal  is  by  no  means 
nnreasonable,  and  makes  no  doubt,  when  he  has  a  conference. with  you,  that  you  will  close 
with  it.  He  expects,  when  you  meet,  that  you  will  be  fully  authorized  from  your  house ; 
that  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnership  may  be  fully  understood.  A  speculation  of 
this  kind  might  be  easily  made  toith  ready  moneys  Clinton  understood  this  hint,  and 
Andre  was  authorized  to  negotiate  on  that  point. 

Arnold's  first  plan  was  to  have  the  interview  at  his  own  quarters  in  the  Highlands,  An- 
dre to  be  represented  as  a  person  devoted  to  the  American  interest,  and  possessing  ample 
means  £>r  procuring  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  This  was  a  safe  ground  for  Arnold  to 
proceed  upen,  for  the  employment  of  secret  agents  to  procure  intelligence  was  well  known.* 
He  dispatched  a  letter  to  Andre  informing  him  of  this  arrangement,  and  assuring  him  that 
if  he  could  make  his  way  safely  to  the  American  outposts  above  White  Plains,  he  would 
find  no  obstructions  thereafter.  Colonel  Sheldon 
was  then  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  cavali 

stationed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  His  ^-^£^0^ At^^  ^^^^^^^^c^ ^'y-z^^ 
head-quarters,  with  a  part  of  the  detachment,  was 
at  Salem,  and  those  of  his  lieutenant  (Colonel  Jameson)  and  of  Major  Tallmadge,  with  the 
lemainder  of  the  corps,  were  at  North  Castle.  Arnold  gave  Sheldon  notice  that  he  expected 
a  person  firom  New  York,  with  whom  he  would  have  an  interview  at  the  colonel's  quarters,  to 
nake  important  arrangements  for  receiving  early  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  He  requested 
Si^on,  in  the  event  of  the  stranger's  arrival,  to  send  information  of  the  fact  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House.  Arnold's  plan  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  Andre,  ibr  he  was  not 
di^osed  to  go  within  the  American  lines  and  assume  the  odious  character  of  a  spy.  He 
aeeordingly  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  signed  John  Anderson,  which, 
he  knew,  would  be  placed  in  Arnold's  hands.  It  proposed  a  meeting  at  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
npon  the  Neutral  Ground.  *<  I  am  told  that  my  name  is  made  known  to  you,  and  that  I 
may  hope  your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  meet  a  friend  near  your  outposts.  I  will 
sadeavor  to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a  flag,  which  will  be  sent  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  on 
■smday  next,  the  11th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet     September, 

Mr.  G .     Should  I  not  be  allowed  to  go,  the  officer  who  is  to  command  the         ^'^• 

eseort — between  whom  and  myself  no  distinction  need  be  made — can  speak  in  the  affair. 


don 

His  Z^A^?yc^.^^^t 


'  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  letter  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

'  In  this  oonneetion  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  Arnold  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Highlands,  he 
vest  to  La  Fayette,  and  requested  him  to  give  him  the  names  of  spies  which  the  marquis  had  in  his  em- 
pky  in  New  Tork,  suggesting  that  intelligence  from  them  might  often  reach  him  more  expeditionsly  by  the 
«^  of  West  Point.  La  Fayette  object^,  sa3ring  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
^pies  to  any  person.     The  object  which  Arnold  had  in  view  became  subsequently  obvious. 
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Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  favor  a  matter  so  ioterestiDg  to  the  parties  conceroed,  and  which 
is  of  so  private  a  nature  that  the  public  on  neither  side  can  be  injured  by  it."  This  letter 
puzzled  Colonel  Sheldon,  for  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  nor  had  Ar- 
nold intimated  any  thing  concerning  an  escort.  He  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  from 
the  person  expected  by  Arnold.  He  therefore  inclosed  it  to  the  general,  telling  him  that  he 
(Sheldon)  was  too  unwell  to  go  to  Dobbs's  Feuy,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  Arnold  would 
meet  Anderson  there  himself     Andre's  letter  puzzled  Arnold  too,  for  he  found  it  difficult 

to  explain  its  meaning  very 
plausibly  to  Colonel  Sheldon. 
But  the  traitor  contrived,  with 
consummate  skill,  to  prevent 
the  mystery  having  any  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  that 
officer. 

Arnold  lefl  his  quarters  on 
the  1 0th,  went  down  the  river 
in  his  barge  to  Ring's  Ferry, 
and  passed  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
near  Haverstraw,*  who  after- 
ward acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  work  of  treason,  he  be- 
ing, as  is  supposed,  the  dupe 
of  Arnold.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  traitor  proceeded  to- 
ward Dobbs's  Ferry,  where 
Andre  and  Colonel  Beverly 
Robinson  had  arrived.  As 
Arnold  approached  that  point, 
^  not  having  a  flag,  he  was  fired 
upon  by  the  British  gun-boats 
stationed  near,  and  closely  pur- 
sued. He  escaped  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and 
the  conference  was  necessa- 
Map  showing  thi  scknk  of  Arnolds  Tmason.^  "ly  postponed.     Having  gone 

down  the  river  openly  in  his 
barge,  Arnold  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation  to  General  Washington,  and 
accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which,  after  mentioning  several  important  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  command  at  West  Point,  he  incidentally  stated  that  he  had  come 
down  the  river  to  establish  signals  as  near  the  enemy's  lines  as  possible,  by  which  he  might 
receive  information  of  any  movements  of  a  fleet  or  troops  up  the  Hudson.     This  letter  was 

'  This  bouse  is  yet  standing.  A  drawing  of  it  is  presented  on  page  152.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  Stony  Point,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Haverstraw. 

There  has  ever  been  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  true  character  of  Smith ;  some  supposing  him 
to  have  been  a  Tory,  and  acting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Arnold's  instructions ;  others  believing  him  to 
have  been  the  traitor's  dupe.  Leake,  in  his  Life  of  John  Lamb  (p.  256),  says  that  Arnold  often  visited 
Smith  to  while  away  tedious  hours ;  and  that  Colonel  Lamb,  while  in  command  at  West  Point,  was  frequently 
invited  to  visit  him,  but  invariably  declined,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Lamb  were  nearly  re- 
lated. Colonel  Lamb  said  he  knew  Smith  to  be  a  Tory,  and  he  would  not  visit  his  own  father  in  a  similar 
category. 

'  This  map  includes  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  from  Dobbs's  Ferry  to  West  Point,  and  exhibits  a 
chart  of  the  whole  scene  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  of  the  route,  capture,  and  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre.  The  thin  lines  upon  the  map  indicate  the  public  roads.  By  a  reference  to  it,  in  perusing  the  nar- 
rative, the  reader  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter. 
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dated  at  "Dobbs's  Ferry,  September  11th/*  and  on  that  night  he  returned  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  another  interview.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  no  precautionary  measure  was  to  be  neglected.  Arnold  knew  that  Washington  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Hartford,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  newly-arrived  French  officers, 
and  that  the  proper  time  to  consummate  his  plans  would  be  during  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief As  Washington  would  cross  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry,  it  was  very 
necessary,  too,  that  no  movement  should  be  made  until  his  departure  that  might  excite  his 
suspicions. 

Two  days  after  Arnold  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  found  means  to  send  a  September  13, 
communication  to  Andre,  which,  b^  usual,  was  couched  in  commercial  language.  ^^^* 

He  cautioned  Andre  not  to  reveal  any  thing  to  Colonel  Sheldon.  '*  I  have  no  confidant," 
he  said  ;  **  I  have  made  cue  too  many  already,  who  has  prevented  some  profitable  speculaT 
tion.**  He  informed  Andre  that  a  person  would  meet  him  on  the  west  side  of  Dobbs's  Fer- 
ry, on  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  and  that  he  would  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  the  writer  would  meet  him.  "  It  will  be  necessary,"  he  said,  **  for  you  to  be  in  dis- 
gnise.  I  can  not  be  more  explicit  at  present.  Meet  me,  if  possible.  You  may  rest  assured 
that,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  passing  your  lines,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  where  I  propose 
a  meeting."  Arnold  also  wrote  to  Major  Tallmadge,  at  North  Castle,  instructing  him,  if 
a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Anderson  should  arrive  at  his  station,  to  send  him  without 
delay  to  head-quarters,  escorted  by  two  dragoons. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  as  anxious  as  Arnold  to  press  the  matter  forward,  had  sent 
Colonel  Robinson  up  the  river  on  board  the  Vulture,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  high  as  Tel- 
ler's Point.  Robinson  and  Arnold  seem  to  have  had  some  general  correspondence  previous 
to  this  time,  and  it  is  believed  (as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page)  that  the  former 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  latter  some  time  before  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  explicitly  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  Arnold  was  occupying  Colonel 
Robinson's  confiscate  mansion,  a  good  opportunity  was  aflbrded  him  to  write  to  the  general 
without  exciting  suspicion,  making  the  burden  of  his  letters  the  subject  of  a  restoration  of 
his  property.  This  medium  of  communication  was  now  adopted  to  inform  General  Arnold 
that  Robinson  was  on  board  the  Vulture.  Robinson  wrote  to  General  Putnam,  pretending 
a  belief  that  he  was  in  the  Highlands,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  property.  This  letter  was  covered  by  one  addressed  to  Arnold,  requesting  him  to  hand 
the  inclosed  to  General  Putnam,  or,  if  that  officer  had  gone  away,  to  return  it  by  the  bearer. 
"In  case  General  Putnam  shall  be  absent,"  he  said,  **I  am  persuaded,  from  the  humane 
and  generous  character  you  bear,  that  you  will  grant  me  the  favor  asked."  These  letters 
were  sent,  by  a  flag,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  the  Vulture  then  lying  about  six  miles  below. 
On  the  very  day  that  Washington  commenced  his  journey  to  Hartford,  Arnold 
had  come  down  to  the  Point,  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  chief  at  the  ^ 
ferry  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  received  and  read  Colonel  Robinson's  letter.  He  mentioned 
the  contents  to  Colonel  Lamb  and  others,  with  all  the  frankness  of  conscious  integrity.  The 
commander-in-chief  and  his  suite  crossed  the  river  in  Arnold's  barge*  soon  afterward,  and 
the  latter  accompanied  them  to  Peekskill.     Arnold  frankly  laid  the  letter  before  Washing- 

*  Sparks  {jimeriean  Biography^  vol.  iii.,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  these  details  are  drawn)  says  that 
two  incidents  occurred  daring  this  passage  across  the  river,  which,  though  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
afterward,  when  the  treachery  was  known,  assumed  some  importance.  The  Vulture  was  in  full  view,  and 
whQe  Washington  was  looking  at  it  through  a  glass,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  his  officers,  Ar- 
nold was  observed  to  appear  uneasy.  Another  incident  was  remembered.  There  was  a  daily  expectation 
oCthe  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  on  the  coast,  under  Count  de  Guichen.  La  Fayette,  alluding  to  the 
frequent  communications  by  water  between  New  York  and  the  posts  on  the  Hudson,  said  to  Arnold,  ''*•  Gen- 
eral, since  yoa  have  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  you  must  ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  has 
become  of  Guichen."  Arnold  was  disconcerted,  and  demanded  what  he  meant ;  but  immediately  oontrol- 
hag  himself^  and  the  boat  just  then  reaching  the  shore,  nothing  more  was  said.  No  doubt,  for  a  moment^ 
Aroold  thought  his  plot  was  discovered. — ^Page  186. 
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ton,  and  asked  his  advice.  His  reply  was,  that  the  civil  authority  alone  conld  aet  in  the 
matter,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  a  personal  interview  with  Rohinson.  This  frankness  qa 
the  part  of  Arnold  efiectually  prevented  all  suspicion,  and  Washington  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford, con6dent  in  the  integrity  of  the  commandant  of  West  Point. 

Arnold  dared  not,  after  receiving  this  opinion  from  Washington,  so  far  disregard  it  as  to 
meet  Robinson,  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  use  the  name  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  his  reply,  which  he  openly  dispatched  by  an  officer  in  a  flag-boat  to  the  Vulture.  He 
g^ptenber,     informed  Colonel  Robinson  that  on  the  night  of  the  20th  he  should  send  a  person 

1780.  QQ  board  of  the  Vulture,  who  would  be  furnished  with  a  boat  and  a  flag  of  truce  ; 
and  in  a  postscript  he  added,  « I  expect  General  Washington  to  lodge  h^re  on  Saturday  next, 
and  I  will  lay  before  him  any  matter  you  may  wish  to  communicate."  This  was  an  in- 
genuous and  safe  way  of  informing  the  enemy  at  what  time  the  commander-in-chief  would 
return  from  Hartford. 

Arnold's  communication  was  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  next  morning  Andre 
proceeded  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  positively  instructed  by  his  general  not  to  change  his  dress,  go 
within  the  American  lines,  receive  papers,  or  in  any  other  way  act  in  the  character  of  a  spy. 
It  was  supposed  that  Arnold  himself  would  visit  the  Vulture ;  but  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
for  efiectiug  a  meeting  involving  less  personal  hazard.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  just  mentioned, 
who  lived  about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point,  had  been  employed  by  General  Robert  Howe, 
when  in  command  of  West  Point,  to  procure  intelligence  from  New  York.  Smith  occupied 
a  very  respectable  station  in  society,  aud  could  command  more  valuable  aid,  in  the  business 
in  question,  than  any  other  person.  To  him  Arnold  went  with  a  proposition  to  assist  him 
in  his  undertaking,  without,  as  Smith  alleged,  revealing  to  him  his  real  intentions.  He 
flattered  him  with  expressions  of  the  highest  confidence  and  regard,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  expecting  a  person  of  consequence  from  New  York  with  valuable  intelligence  from 
the  enemy,  and  he  wanted  Smith's  service  in  bringing  him  within  the  American  lines. 
While  at  Smith's  on  this  business,  Arnold  was  joined  by  his  wife  with  her  infant  child,  who 
had  come  on  from  Philadelphia.  There  she  remained  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  her 
husband  went  with  her,  in  his  barge,  to  head-quarters. 

Arnold  made  his  arrangements  with  Smith  to  have  his  meeting  with  Andre  (whom  he 
had  resolved  should  be  brought  on  shore  from  the  Vulture)  take  place  at  his  house,  in  the 
event  of  the  conference  being  protracted.  Smith,  accordingly,  took  his  family  to  Fishk'dl 
to  visit  some  friends,  and  returning,  halted  at  the  Robinson  House,  and  arranged  with  Ar- 
nold a  plan  of  operations.  The  general  gave  him  the  customary  pass  for  a  flag  of  truce,  sent 
an  order  to  Major  Kierse,  at  Stony  Point,  to  supply  Smith  with  a  boat  whenever  he  should 
want  one,  and  directed  Smith  to  proceed  to  the  Vulture  the  following  night  and  bring  on 
shore  the  person  who  was  expected  to  be  there.  Smith  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
arrangements,  and  did  not  visit  the  Vulture  at  the  time  he  was  directed  to.  Samuel  Col- 
quhon,  one  of  his  tenants,  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  as  boatman,  refused  to  go. 
Smith  sent  Colquhon  to  Arnold  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  his  failure.  The  messenger, 
by  riding  all  night,  reached  the  Robinson  House  at  dawn.  Early  in  the  fore- 
**^^^  noon,  Arnold  himself  went  down  the  river  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  thence  to 

Smith's  house.  At  Verplanck's,  Colonel  Livingston  handed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  for  him  from  Captain  Sutherland  of  the  Vulture.  It  was  a  remonstrance  against 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  by  a  party  on  Teller's  Point.'  The  letter  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Andre,  though  signed  by  Sutherland.  Arnold  at  once  perceived  the  main 
object  of  this  secretaryship  to  be,  to  inform  him  that  Andre  was  on  board  the  Vulture. 

Arnold  now  hastened  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  Andre  ashore.     He  ordered  a  skifi* 

'  A  flag  of  truce  was  exhibited  at  Teller's  Point,  inviting,  as  was  supposed,  a  paoifto  interooarse  with 
the  ship.  A  boat,  with  another  flag,  was  sent  ofij  bat  as  soon  as  it  ^proaohed  the  shore  it  was  fired  upon 
by  several  armed  men  who  were  concealed  in  the  bushes.  On  aocount  of  this  outrage,  Captain  Sutherland 
Bent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Colonel  Livingston,  "  the  commandant  at  Verplanck's  Point.''  The  letter 
was  dated  "  morning  of  the  21st  of  September." 
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tai»d.8eiit  to  a  certain  place  in  Ha ventraw  Creek,  and  then  proceeded  to  Smith's  house. 
Every  thing  was  made  ready,  except  procuring  two  hoatmen,  and  this  was  found  a  difficult 
matter.  The  voyage  promised  many  perils,  for  American  guard-hoats  were  stationed  at  va- 
rious places  on  the  river.  These,  however,  had  heen  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  Smith 
and  his  party.  Samuel  Colquhon  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  again  solicited  to  accompany 
Smith,  but  both  positively  reiiised  at  first  to  go ;  they  yielded  only  when  Arnold  himself 
threatened  them  with  punishment.  At  near  midnight  the  three  men  pushed  off  from  shore 
with  muffled  oars.  It  was  a  serene,  starry  night ;  not  a  ripple  was  upon  the  Hudson,  not 
a  leaf  was  stirred  by  the  breeze.  Silently  the  little  boat  approached  the  Vulture,  and  when 
near,  the  sentinel  on  deck  hailed  them.  After  making  some  explanations  and  receiving  some 
rough  words,  Smith  was  allowed  to  go  on  board.  In  the  cabin  he  found  Beverly  Robinson 
and  Captain  Sutherland.  These  officers  and  Major  Andre  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
ship  who  were  privy  to  the  transactions  in  progress.  Smith  bore  a  sealed  letter  from  Ar- 
nold to  Beverly  Robinson,  in  which  the  traitor  said,  *'  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  will  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  person 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  your  proposals.  If  they  (which  I  doubt  not)  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  can  officially  take  notice  of  them,  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Colonel  Robinson  will  not  propose  any  thing  that  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  himself."  This  language  was  a  guigrd  against  evil  consequences 
in  the  event  of  the  letter  falling  into  other  hand^.  Smith  had  also  two  passes,  signed  by 
Arnold,  which  Robinson  well  understood  to  be  intended  to  communicate  the  idea  that  the 
writer  expected  Andre  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  secure  the  boat  from  detention  by  the  wa- 
ter-guard.^ 

Major  Andre  was  introduced  to  Smith,  and  both  descended  into  the  boat.  They  landed 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  called  Long  Clove  Mountain,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
about  two  miles  below  Haverstraw.  This  place  had  been  designated  by  Arnold  ibr  the 
meeting,  and  thither  he  had  repaired  from  Smith's  house.  Arnold  was  concealed  in  the 
thick  bushes,  and  to  the  same  place  Smith  conducted  Andre.  They  were  left  alone,  and 
fi)r  the  first  time  the  conspirators  heard  each  other's  voice;  for  the  first  time  Arnold's  lips 
uttered  audibly  the  words  of  treason.  There,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  concealed  firom  all  hu- 
man cognizance,  they  discussed  their  dark  plans,  and  plotted  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patriot 
cause.  When,  at  the  twilight  of  an  autunm  day,  I  stood  upon  that  spot,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  hills,  and  the  night  gathering  its  veil  over  the  waters  and  the  fields,  a  superstitious 
dread  crept  over  md  lest  the  sentence  of  ancU?iemat  maranatha,  should  make  the  spot  as 
unstable  as  the  earth  whereon  rested  the  tents  of  the  rebellious  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

The  hour  of  dawn  approached,  and  the  conference  was  yet  in  progress.  Smith  came, 
and  warned  them  of  the  necessity  for  haste.  There  was  much  yet  to  do,  and  Andre  reluct- 
antly consented  to  mount  the  horse  rode  by  Arnold's  servant,  and  accompany  the  general  to 
Smith's  house,  nearly  four  miles  distant.'    It  was  yet  dark,  and  the  voice  of  a  sentinel,  neai 

'  These  passes,  which  are  still  in  existenoOi  are  as  follows : 

**  Head^jnaitera,  Robinaon  Hoqm,  September  90, 1780. 
*'  Permission  is  given  to  Joshoa  Smith,  Esqnire,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  who  is  with  him,  and 
his  two  servants,  to  pass  and  repass  the  guards  near  King's  Ferry  at  all  times. 

"B.  Arnold,  JIf.GenV." 
"  Head-qnarters,  Robinaon  House,  September  21, 1780. 
"  Permission  is  granted  to  Joshoa  Smith,  Esq.,  to  go  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  with  three  Men  and  a  Boy  with 
a  Flag  to  carry  some  Letters  of  a  private  Nature  for  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  to  Return  immediately. 

"  B.  Arnold,  M,  OtnH, 
"  N.Bi. — ^He  has  permiasion  to  go  at  such  hours  and  times  as  the  tide  aad  his  business  suits. 

"B.  A." 

'  The  &ot  that  Arnold  had  provided  a  spare  horse  (for  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  servant  to  accompany 
him  to  the  plaoe  of  meeting),  is  evidence  that  he  expected  a  longer  conference  than  the  remainder  of  the 
night  would  afibrd.  Furthermore,  convicted  as  Arnold  is  of  innate  wickedness,  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  sup- 
pose that  be  was  prepared,  after  getting  Andre  within  the  American  lines,  to  perform  any  act  of  dishonor 
to  extort  a  high  price  for  his  treason,  or  to  shield  himself  from  harm  if  circumstances  should  demand  it. 
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the  ▼illage  of  Haverstraw,  gave  Andre  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  within  the  Amer- 
ican lines.     He  felt  his  danger,  hut  it 
was  too  late  to  recede.     His  uniform 
was  efiectnally  concealed  hy  a  long 
blue  surtout,  yet  the  real  danger  that 
environed  him,  he  being  within  the 
enemy's  lines  without  a  flag  or  pass,n'^ 
made  him  exceedingly  uneasy.    They  ^ 
arrived  at  Smith's  house  at  dawn,  and 
at  that  moment  they  heard  a  cannon-  ^ 
ade  in  the  direction  of  the  Vulture. 
Colonel  Livingston  had  been  informed 
that  the  vessel  lay  so  near  the  shore 
as  to  be  within  cannon  shot.     Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  night,  he  sent  a 

party  with  cannon  from  Verplanck's  s     h*  h        i 

Point,  and   at  dawn,  from  Teller's 

Point,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Vulture,  of  such  severity  that  the  vessel  hoisted  her  an- 
chors and  dropped  farther  down  the  river.*     This  movement  Andre  beheld  with  anxiety  ; 
September  23,     ^^t,  when  the  firing  ceased,  his  spirits  revived.     During  that  morning  the  whole 
^'^^*  plot  was  arranged,  and  the  day  for  its  consummation  fixed.     Andre  was  to  re- 

turn to  New  York,  and  the  British  troops,  already  embarked  under  the  pretext  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  ready  to  ascend  the  river  at  a  moment's  warning.  Ar- 
nold was  to  weaken  the  various  posts  at  West  Point  by  dispersing  the  garrison.  When  the 
British  should  appear,  he  was  to  send  out  detachments  among  the  mountain  gorges,  under 
pretense  of  meeting  the  enemy,  as  they  approached,  at  a  distance  from  the  works.  As  we 
have  noticed,  a  link  from  the  great  chain  at  Constitution  Island  was  to  be  removed.  The 
river  would  be  left  free  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  garrison,  so  scattered,  could  not 
act  in  force ;  thus  the  enemy  could  take  possession  with  very  little  resistance.     All  the 

*■  This  view  is  from  the  slope  in  front  of  the  hoose.  The  main  bailding  is  of  stone ;  the  wings  are  wood. 
The  piazza  in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  the  balustrades  upon  the  top,  are  the  only  modern  additions ; 
otherwise  the  house  appears  the  same  as  when  Arnold  and  Andre  were  there.  It  stands  upon  a  slope  of 
Tretuon  Hill,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Stony  Point  to  Hayerstraw,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  places.  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  second  story  that  the  conspirators  remained  during  the  day 
of  their  arrival.     The  present  owner  of  the  house  and  grounds  is  Mr.  William  C.  Houseman. 

'  Colonel  Livingston,  on  perceiving  the  position  of  the  Vulture,  conceived  a  plan  for  destroying  her.  He 
asked  Arnold  for  two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  for  the  purpose,  but  the  general  eluded  the  proposal  on  friv- 
olous pretenses,  so  that  Livingstones  detachment  could  bring  only  one  four-pounder  to  bear  upon  her.  He 
had  obtained  some  ammunition  from  Colonel  Lamb,  from  West  Point,  who  sent  it  rather  grudgingly,  and 
with  an  expressed  wish  that  there  might  not  be  a  wanton  waste  of  it.  "  Firing  at  a  ship  with  a  four- 
pounder,"  he  said,  *'  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  waste  of  powder."  Little  did  he  think  what  an  important  bearing 
that  cannonade  was  to  have  upon  the  destinies  of  America.  It  was  that  which  drove  the  Vulture  from  her 
moorings,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fatal  detention  of  Andre  at  Smith's  house.  The  Vulture  was  so 
much  injured  that,  had  she  not  got  off*  with  the  flood,  she  must  have  struck.  Colonel  Livingston  saw  Ar- 
nold pass  Verplanck's  in  his  barge  when  he  escaped  to  the  Vulture ;  and  he  afterward  declared  that  he  had 
such  suspicion  of  him  that,  had  his  guard-boats  been  near,  he  would  have  gone  after  him  instantly,  and  de- 
manded his  destination  and  errand. 

Henry  Livingston,  who  commanded  at  Stony  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  treason,  was  bom  at  the 
Livingston  Manor,  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  January  19th,  1752.  He  married  in  Canada  at  an 
early  age,  and  while  residing  there  became  familiar  with  the  French  language.  He  was  among  the  first 
who  took  up  arms  against  Great  Britain.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to  St.  John's,  Montreal,  and  Que- 
bec. He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Chambly,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  in  that  cam- 
paign. He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  throughout  a  long  life  maintained  the  highest 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  countrymen.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  breakfasted  with  him  at  Ver- 
planck's Point  on  one  occasion,  says  of  him,  in  his  Journal  (i.,  94),  "  This  is  a  very  amiable  and  well-in- 
formed young  man."  He  died  at  his  residence,  Columbia  county,  May  26th,  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years. 
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plans  being  arranged,  Arnold  supplied  Andre  with  papers  explanatory  of  the  military  con- 
dition of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies.'     These  he  requested  him  to  place  between  his 

*  These  documents,  with  five  of  the  passes  given  by  Arnold  on  this  occasion,  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Govemor  George  Clinton.  They  were  in  my  custody  a  few  weeks,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  following  copies,  previously  made,  with  the  originals,  and  found  them  correct. 
These  manuscripts,  though  somewhat  worn,  are  quite  perfect.  Those  written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  have  been  pasted  upon  thicker  paper  for  preservation.  They  are  documents  of  great  interest,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  either  our  state  or  the  Federal  government.  The  following  are  true  copies 
uf  the  several  papers : 

•*  West  Point,  September  5th,  1780. 

''  Artillery  Ordert. — The  following  disposition  of  the  corps  is  to  take  place  in  Case  of  an  alarm  : 

"  Capt.  Dannills  with  his  Comp'y  at  Fort  Putnam,  and  to  detach  an  Officer  with  12  men  to  Wyllys's  Re- 
doabt,  a  Non  Commissioned  Officer  with  3  men  to  Webb*s  Redoubt,  and  the  like  number  to  Redoubt  No.  4. 

*^  Capt.  Thomas  and  Company  to  repair  to  Fort  Arnold. 

^  Captain  Simmons  and  Company  to  remain  at  the  North  and  South  Redoubts,  at  the  East  side  of  the 
River,  until  further  Orders. 

""  Lieutenant  Barber,  with  20  men  of  Capt.  Jackson's  Company,  will  repair  to  Constitution  Island ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Company,'  with  Lieut.  Mason's,  will  repair  to  Arnold. 

'*Capt.  Lieut.  George  and  Lieut.  Blake,  with  20  men  of  Captain  TreadwelPs  Company,  will  Repair  to  Re- 
doubt No.  1  and  2 ;  the  remainder  of  the  Company  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Arnold. 

^'  Late  Jones's  Company,  with  Lieut.  Fisk,  to  repair  to  the  South  Battery. 

"  The  Chain  Battery,  Sherbum's  Redoubt,  and  the  Brass  Field  pieces,  will  be  manned  from  Fort  Arnold 
as  Occation  may  require. 

*^  The  Commissary  and  Conductor  of  Military  stores  will  in  turn  wait  upon  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
Artillery  for  Orders. 

^'  The  artificers  in  the  garrison  (agreeable  to  former  Orders)  will  repair  to  Fort  Arnold,  and  Uiere  re- 
ceive further  Orders  from  the  Command'g  Officer  of  Artillery. 

"  S.  Bauman,  Major  Catnm't  jSrtUUry.'' 

This  document  gave  the  Britbh  full  informaition  of  what  would  be  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  on 
the  occasion ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  many  of  his  officers  were  acquamted  with  the  ground,  thej 
would  know  at  what  particular  points  to  make  their  attacks.  This  and  the  following  document  are  in  Ar- 
nold's handwriting : 

"  Estimate  of  Forcu  at  Wtt  Point  and  it$  DependtncieSy  September  13,  1780. 

*^  A  brigade  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  and  two  regunents  of  Rank  and  File  New  Hampshire,  Inclus- 
ive of  166  Batteaux  Men  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Points 992 

""  On  command  and  Extra  Service  at  Fishkills,  New  Windsor,  &c.,  &c.,  who.  may  be  called  in  oc- 
cationally 852 

"  3  regiments  of  Connecticut  Militia,  under  the  com'd  of  Colonel  Wells,  on  the  lines  near  N.  Castle    488 

"  A  detachment  of  New  York  levies  on  the  lines ^ 115 

Militia,  2447 

"  Colonel  Lamb's  Regiment 167 

"■  Cokmel  Livingston's,  at  Yerpkmk  and  Stoney  Pts 80 

Continent :  247 

"  Cdonel  Sheldon's  Dragoons,  on  the  lines,  about  one  half  mounted 142 

^  Batteaux  Men  and  Artificers 250 

Total,  3086." 
The  following  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Yillefranche,  a  French  engineer : 
^  Eitimate  of  the  Number  of  Men  necesiary  to  Man  the  Works  at  West  Point  and  in  the  Vicinity. 


Port  Arnold 620 

Putnam 450 

Wyllys 140 

Webb 140 

Redoubt  No.  1 150 


Redoubt  No.  2 150 

ditto            3 120 

ditto            4 100 

ditto            5 139 

ditto            6 110 


Redoubt  No.  7 78 

North  Redoubt 120 

South  Redoubt 130 


"Z/^^^^^^/^cM^^^-^-^^Cx^  ^      !^ 


Total,  2438 


'  N.B. — ^The  ArtilleTy  Men  are  not  Included  in  the  above  Estimate." 
II.  L 
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Return  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  different  Forti  at  Weat  Point 


Amold'a  Deacription  of  the  Worka. 


stockings  and  feet,  and  in  the  event  of  accident,  to  destroy  them.     He  then  gave  him  a  pats, 
a  fac  simile  of  which  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  and  bidding  Andre  adieu,  Arnold  went 

The  following  table  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bauman,  Major  Commandant  of  Artillery : 

*'  RETUBI1    OF    THE    ORDNANCE    IN    THE    DIFFERENT    FORTS,  BATTERIES,  &C.,  AT  WEST    POINT    AND    ITS    DE- 
PENDENCIES, SEPT.  5,   1780. 
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Iron 
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3 

5 

5 
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2 

1 
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i 

1 

[23 
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10 
5 
3 

Lanthorn  Batterv 

2 

Webb's  Redoubt 

Sherman's  Redoubt  

Megg's  Redoubt 

South  Redoubt 

North  Redoubt 

Wyllys's  Redoubt 

Rocky  Hill,  No.  4 

No.  1 

No.  3 

Verplanck's  Point 

Stony  Point 

4 

5 
2 
5 
6 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 

Total 

1   18 

sIhIs 

9 

14 

5 

2    1 

3 

6 

5 

11 

2 

1 

100 

N.B. — ^The  following  ordnance  not  distributed : 
No.  6   iron  12  pounder. 


4 

ti 

9 

1 

(C 

6 

1 

(t 

4 

2 

u 

3 

^2^.^"/<^^^-^^^<^^l--- 


3  brass  24  pounders. 
7     "     12       " 
1     "      8-inoh  howitzer. 
U 


^-^«vJ^^ 


^ 


'^  /i2e^^c^^<^i<yy 


*  The  following  description  of  the  works  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Ar- 
nold, endorsed  "  Remarks  on  Works  at  West  Point,  a  copy  to  be  transmitted  to  his  Excellency  General 
Washington.     Sep'r.  1780." 

*'  Fort  Arnold  is  built  of  Dry  Fascines  and  Wood,  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  incompleat,  and  subject  to 
take  Fire  from  Shells  or  Carcasses. 

"  Fort  Putnam,  Stone,  Wanting  great  repairs,  the  wall  on  the  East  side  broke  down,  and  rebuilding 
From  the  Foundation ;  at  the  West  and  South  side  have  been  a  Chevaux-de-Frise,  on  the  West  side  broke 
in  many  Places.  The  East  side  open ;  two  Bomb  Proofs  and  Provision  Magazine  in  the  Fort,  and  Slight 
Wooden  Barrack. — A  commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  West,  between  the  Fort  and  No.  4'--or 
Rocky  Hill. 
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Arnold*!  Pmm.  Smith's  Refiual  to  take  Andrd  back  to  the  Voltoro.  Hit  iuoflkient  Ezcum. 

up  the  river,  in  his  own  barge,  to  head-quarters,  fully  believing  that  no  obstacle  now  in- 
terposed to  frustrate  his  wicked  scheme.     Andre  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  alone,  and 

m 

u  toon  as  evening  came,  he  applied 

to  Smith  to  take  him  back  to  the       y^J        y^  ^ 


to  go,  and  pleaded  illness  from  ague 

as  an  excuse.     If  he  quaked,  it  was 

probably  not  from  ague,  but  from 

fear,  wrought  by  the  firing  upon  the 

Vulture  ;  for  he  ofiered  to  ride  half 

the  night  with  Andre,  on  horseback,  if  he  would  take  a  land  route.     Having  no  other  means 

of  reaching  the  vessel,  Andre  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances.     He  con- 

"  Fort  Webb,  bailt  of  Fascines  and  Wood,  a  slight  Work,  very  dry,  and  liable  to  be  set  on  fire,  as  the 
approaches  are  very  easy,  without  defenses,  save  a  slight  Abattis. 

^'  Fort  Wyllys,  built  of  stone  5  feet  high,  the  Work  above  plank  filled  with  Earth,  the  stone  work  15  feet, 
the  Earth  9  feet  thick. — ^No  Bomb  Proofs,  the  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

^'  Redoubt  No.  1.  On  the  South  side  wood  9  feet  thick,  the  Wt.  North  and  East  sides  4  feet  thick,  no 
camion  in  the  works,  a  slight  and  single  Abattis,  no  ditch  or  Pickett.  Cannon  on  two  Batteries.  No  Bomb 
Prools. 

"  Redoubt  No.  2.     The  same  as  No.  1.     No  Bomb  Proofs. 

"  Redoubt  No.  3,  a  slight  Wood  Work  3  Feet  thick,  very  Dry,  no  Bomb  Proofs,  a  single  Abattis,  the 
wori[  easfly  set  on  fire — no  cannon. 

'*  R«doubt  No.  4,  a  Wooden  work  about  10  feet  high  and  fore  or  five  feet  thick,  the  West  side  faced 
with  a  stone  wall  8  feet  high  and  four  thick.  No  Bomb  Proof,  two  six  pounders,  a  slight  Abattis,  a  com- 
manding  piece  of  ground  500  jrards  Wt. 

^'  The  North  Redoubt,  on  the  East  side,  built  of  stone  4  feet  high ;  above  the  Stone,  wood  filled  in  with 
Earth,  Very  Dry,  no  Ditch,  a  Bomb  Proof,  three  Batteries  without  the  Fort,  a  poor  Abattis,  a  Rising  piece 
of  ground  500  yards  So.,  the  approaches  Under  Cover  to  within  20  yards. — The  Work  easily  fir^  with 
Faggots  diptd  in  Pitch,  &o. 

**  South  Redoubt,  much  the  same  as  the  North,  a  Commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  due  East — 3 
Batteries  without  the  Fort." 

The  "  Artillery  Orders"  of  September  5,  1780 ;  the  estimate  of  forces  at  West  Point ;  estimate  of  men 
to  roan  the  works,  by  Villefranche }  the  *^  Return"  of  Bauman ;  the  description  of  the  works  at  West  Pomt 
aid  vicinity,  and  a  copy  of  a  council  of  war  held  at  Washington's  quarters,  September  6, 1 780,  are  the  pa- 
pers which  were  taken  from  Andre's  stocking.  The  latter  document,  which  set  forth  the  weakness,  wants, 
and  gloomy  prospects  of  the  American  army,  was  a  statement  made  by  Washington  to  the  council.  It  is 
too  long  for  insertion  here.     Preserved  among  these  papers  are  five  passes,  signed  by  Arnold ,  a  memo- 
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Aadryi  Exchange  of  Coala.      He  and  Smitli  croM  the  Hndion.      Smith's  Letter  to  hif  Brother.     Ambigaont  BCemonnidaB. 

tented  to  cross  King's  Ferry  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  make  his  way  back  to  New  York  by 
lahd.  He  had  been  prevailed  apon  by  Arnold,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  a  land  route  (which 
had  been  talked  of),  to  exchange  his  military  coat  for  a  citizen's  dress.  This  act,  and  the 
receiving  of  papers  from  Arnold,  were  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
but  Andre  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  unforeseen  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Smith  agreed  to  attend  him  on  the  way  as  far  as  the  lower  outposts  of  the  American  lines. 
September,  ^  ^^^^^  before  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  accompanied  by  a  negro  servant, 
i780.  ^^y  crossed  King's  Ferry.  At  dusk,  they  passed  through  the  works  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  and  turned  their  faces  toward  White  Plains.  While  they  are  pursuing 
their  route  toward  the  Neutral  Ground,  let  us  consider  events  at  the  Robinson  House,  and 
then  resume  our  own  journey.  We  shall  overtake  the  travelers  presently,  when  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  narrative  of  Arnold's  treason  will  be  given. 

random,  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  is  unintelligible,*  and  the  following  letter  from  Joshua  Smith  to  his 
brother  Thomas,  after  his  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Arnold  : 

*'Robiiiaoii  Hoiue,  8^  dSlh,  1T80. 
"  Dear  Brother, — ^I  am  here  a  prisoner,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  attend  in  person.     I  would  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  deliver  to  Captain  Cairns,  of  Lee's  Dragoons,  a  British  uniform  Coat,  which  you 
will  find  in  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  room  above  stairs.f     I  would  be  happy  to  see  you.     Remember  me 
to  your  fieuBily. 

"  I  am  affectionately  yours, 


*  Copy  of  the  momorandnm : 

**HeDnirat 

EXijth  HuDter 

BIr.  I.  Johnson,  B.  R ^r 

BIr.  J.  Stewart,  to  the  care  of  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  to  be  left  at  Head  Q'rs. 

Isaac  Adams,  5  , ,  5  , ,  5." 
t  This  was  Uaior  Andrd's  coat,  which  that  officer  exchanged  with  Smith  for  a  dtizen's  dressKXMt,  as  mentiooed  in  the  text. 
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toaotfi  Ootapotiire  In  rwnpc<  of  bto  Akk,        WMhiagton'i  BeCnni  firom  Hartford.        Hit  ApproMh  to  Araold'i  QBarton. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Here  onward  swept  tby  wayes, 
When  tones,  now  silent,  mingled  with  their  soand. 
And  the  wide  shore  was  vocal  with  the  song 
Of  hunter  chief  or  lover's  gentle  strain. 
Those  pass'd  away — forgotten  as  they  passM ; 
Bat  holier  recollections  dwell  with  thee. 
Here  hath  immortal  Freedom  built  her  praad 
And  solemn  monuments.     The  mighty  dost 
Of  heroes  in  her  cause  of  glory  fallen. 
Hath  mingled  with  the  soil,  and  hallow'd  i^. 
Thy  waters  in  their  brilliant  path  have  seen 
The  desperate  strife  thai;  won  a  rescued  world, 
The  deeds  of  men  who  live  in  grateful  hearts, 
And  hymn'd  their  requiem." 

Elizabeth  F.  Ellxt. 

TT«TT  -.,^1.  «^«-„««,«-*^  urt  had  General  Arnold  managed  his  scheme  of 

lot  a  suspicion  of  his  defection  was  abroad.    He 

I  at  the  Robinson  House,  as  we  have  observed, 

let  passing  a  half  hour  with  his  wife  and  child, 

»  domestics,  he  conversed  freely  with  his  aids-de- 

Majors  Varick'  and  Franks,  concerning  the  im- 

t  information  he  was  expecting  to  receive  from 

New  York,  through  a  distinguished  channel 

^-     which  he  had  just  opened.     This  was  on 

the  22d ;  the  24th  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  ascent  of  the  river  by  the     September, 

British,  and  the  surrender  of  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Yet,         "®^- 

with  all  this  guilt  upon  his  soul,  Arnold  was  composed,  and  the  day  on  which  his  treason 

was  to  be  consummated,  no  change  was  observed  in  his  usual  deportment. 

Washington  returned  from  Hartford  on  the  24th,  by  the  upper  route,  through  Dutchess 
county  to  Fishkill,  and 

thence  along  the  High-  /"^  yO  c/?  t^  y^4^ 
land  road  by  Philips-  (fjUA/^  -  ^'  dA»^^^^^ 
town.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing  Fishkill,  he  met  Lu- 
zerne, the  French  min- 
ister, with  his  suite,  on 
his  way  to  visit  Ro- 
cbambe^n.  That  gen- 
tleman induced  the  com-  aioKATu™  of  awiold's  aids. 

mander-in-chief  to  turn  back  and  pass  the  night  with  him  at  Fishkill.     Washington  and 
his  suite  were  in  the  saddle  before  dawn,  for  he  was  anxious  to  reach  Arnold's  quarters  by 

'  Richard  Varick,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  was  promoted  to  colonel,  was  a  sterling  patriot  He 
admired  Arnold  as  a  soldier ;  and  when  that  officer's  defection  became  known,  Variok  was  almost  insane  lor 
a  day  or  two.  so  utterly  contrary  to  the  whole  life  of  Arnold  appeared  the  fact.  Variok  became  one  of 
Washington's  military  family  near  the  close  of  the  war,  as  his  recording  secretary.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
eicy  of  New  York  from  1791  to  1801 .  On  the  death  of  John  Jay,  he  was  elected  president  of  d^e  Amer- 
iean  Bible  Society,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Jersey  City,  July  30th,  1831,  at 
the  age  of  seTenty-nine  years. 
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Washington's  Delay  in  reaching  Arnold's  Quarters.     Annonncement  of  Andrd's  Arrest    Fligfat  of  Arnold.    His  Wife  and  Son. 

breakfast  time,  and  they  had  eighteen  miles  to  ride.  The  men,  with  the  baggage,  started 
earlier,  and  conveyed  a  notice  to  Arnold  of  Washington's  intention  to  breakfast  with  him. 
When  opposite  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  turned  his  horse  down  a  lane  toward 
the  river.  La  Fayette,  perceiving  it,  said,  **  General,  you  are  going  in  a  wrong  direction  ; 
you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us,  and  that  road  will  take  us  out  of  the  way." 
Washington  answered,  good-naturedly,  **Ah,  I  know  you  young  men  are  all  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  is  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  go  and  take  your 
breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me,  for  I  must  ride  down  and  examine  the 
redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,*  and  will  be  there  in  a  short  time."  The  officers,  how- 
ever, did  not  leave  him,  except  two  aids-de-camp,  who  rode  on,  at  the  generaFs  request,  to 
make  known  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Breakfast  was  waiting  when  the  officers  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  other  gentlemen  would  not  be  there,  Arnold,  his  family,  and 
the  aids-de-camp  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Arnold  appeared  somewhat  moody.  The  enemy 
had  not  appeared  according  to  arrangements,  and  Washington  had  returned  at  least  two 
days  sooner  than  he  anticipated.  While  they  were  at  table.  Lieutenant  Allen  came  with 
a  letter  for  Arnold.  The  general  broke  the  seal  hastily,  for  he  knew  by  the  superscription 
that  it  was  from  Colonel  Jameson,  stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts  below.  The  letter  was, 
indeed,  from  that  officer ;  but,  instead  of  conveying  the  expected  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  moving  up  the  river,  it  informed  him  that  Major  Andre,  of  the  British  army,  tvtzs  a 
prisoner  in  his  custody  I^     Arnold's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and,  although 

to  General  Wash- 
ington, when  he 
arrived,  that  he 
was  unexpectedly 
called  over  the  riv- 
er, and  would  soon 
return.  He  order- 
ed a  horse  to  be 
made  ready,  and 
then  leaving  the 
table,  he  went  up 
to  Mrs.  Arnold's 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  another  messenger  might 


Ths  BaSAKFAST  Room.' 


agitated,  his  emo- 
tion was  not  suf- 
ficiently manifest 
to  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  those 
around  him.  He 
informed  the  aids- 
de-camp  that  his 
immediate  attend- 
ance was  required 
atWest  Point,  and 
desired  them  to  say 
chamber,  and  sent  for  her.^ 
speedily  arrive  with  evidence  of  his  treason.  In  brief  and  hurried  words  he  told  her  that 
they  must  instantly  part,  perhaps  forever,  for  his  life  depended  on  reaching  the  enemy's  lines 
without  detection.  Horror-stricken,  the  poor  young  creature,  but  one  year  a  mother  and 
not  two  a  bride,  swooned  and  sunk  senseless  upon  the  floor.  Arnold  dared  not  call  for  as- 
sistance, but  kissing,  with  lips  blasted  by  words  of  guilt  and  treason,  his  boy,  then  sweetly 
sleeping  in  angel  innocence  and  purity,*  he  rushed  from  the  room,  mounted  a  horse  belonging 

*  These  redoabts  were  upon  the  point,  near  the  rail-way  tunnel  above  Garrison's  Landing. 

*  This  letter  was  written  on  the  23d,  two  days  before.  The  circumstances  of  the  arrest  of  Andre  will 
be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  room  in  the  Robinson  House  in  which  Arnold  was  at  breakfast  when  he  received 
Colonel  Jameson's  letter  announcing  the  arrest  of  Andre.  It  is  preserved  in  its  original  style,  which  is 
quite  antique.  The  ceiling  is  low ;  the  heavy  beams  are  bare  5  the  fire-place  surrounded  with  neat  panel- 
work,  without  a  mantel-shelf.  The  door  on  the  right  opens  into  a  small  room  which  Arnold  used  as  an 
office ;  the  windows  on  the  led  open  upon  the  garden  and  lawn  on  the  south,  from  whence  I  made  the  sketch 
of  the  house  printed  on  page  140. 

^  This  chamber  is  also  preserved  in  its  original  character.  Even  the  panel- work  over  the  fire-place  has 
been  left  unpainted  since  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  preserve  some  inscriptions  made  upon  it  with  a  knife. 
There  is  carved  in  bold  letters,  "G.  Wallis,  Lieut.  VI.  Mass.  Reg't." 

^  This  was  the  only  child  of  Arnold  by  his  second  wife,  born  in  the  United  States.  His  name  was  James 
Robertson.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers.  He  was  stationed 
at  Bermuda  from  1816  to  1818,  and  from  the  last-named  year  until  1823  was  at  Halifax,  and  the  command- 
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to  one  of  the  aids  of  Washington,  and  hastened  toward  the  river,  not  by  the  winding  road 
that  led  to  the  "  Beverly  Dock,"  but  along  a  by-way  down  a  steep  hill,  which  is  yet  called 
Arnold's  Path.  At  the  dock  he  entered  his  barge,  and  directed  the  six  oarsmen  to  push 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  pull  for  Teller's  Point.^ 

Arnold's  oarsmen,  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  general's  errand,  had  their  muscles 
strengthened  by  a  promise  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  and  the  barge  glided  with  unusual  speed. 
He  told  them  he  was  going  on  board  the  Vulture  with  a  flag,  and  was  obliged  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  as  he  wished  to  return  in  time  to  meet  General  Washington  at  his  quarters. 
When  he  passed  Verplanck's  Point,  he  displayed  a  white  handkerchief,  which,  as  a  signal 
of  amity,  answered  for  both  Colonel  Livingston  at  the  Point,  and  Captain  Sutherland  of 
the  Vulture,  which  lay  in  sight  a  few  miles  below.  They  reached  the  Vulture  without  in- 
terruption, and,  afler  having  introduced  himself  to  Captain  Sutherland,  Arnold  sent  for  the 
coxswain,  and  informed  him  that  he  and  his  oarsmen  were  prisoners.  They  indignantly  as- 
serted their  freedom  to  depart,  alleging  truly,  as  they  supposed,  that  they  had  come  on  board 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  ,  Arnold  coolly  replied  that  they  must  remain  on  board.  Cap- 
tain Sutherland  would  not  interfere  with  Arnold's  commands,  but,  despising  his  meanness, 
he  gave  the  cojqswain  a  parole  to  go  on  shore  and  get  such  things  as  he  wanted.  This  was 
done,  and,  when  the  Vulture  arrived  in  New  York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  set  them  all  at  lib- 
erty. In  this  transaction,  the  inHbrent  meanness  of  Arnold's  spirit  was  conspicuous,  and 
made  the  British  officers  regard  him  with  scorn  as  a  reptile  unworthy  of  that  esteem  which 
a  bigh-souled  traitor— -a  traitor  because  of  great  personal  wrongs — ^might  claim. 

Washington  arrived  at  Robinson's  house  shortly  after  Arnold  had  led.  Informed  that 
he  had  gone  to  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  concluded 
not  to  wait,  but  go  directly  over  and  meet  Arnold  there.  Hamilton  remained  behind,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  general  and  his  suite  should  return  to  dinner.  While  crossing  the 
river  in  a  barge,  Washington  expressed  his  expectation  that  they  would  be  greeted  with  a 
salute,  as  General  Arnold  was  at  the  Point ;-  but,  to  his  surprise,  all  was  silent  when  they 
approached  the  landing-place.  Colonel  Lamb,  the  commanding  officer,  who  came  atroUing 
down  a  winding  path,  was. much  confused  when  he  saw  the  barge  touch  the  ^ore.  He 
apologized  to  Washington  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  courtesy,  alleging  his  entire  ignorance 
of  his  intended  visit.  The  general  was  surprised,  and  said,  "  Sir,  is  not  General  Arnold 
here  ?"  **  No,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Lamb,  "  he  has  not  been  here  these  two  days,  nor  have 
I  heard  from  him  within  that  time."  This  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Washington.  He 
proceeded,  however,  to  inspect  the  several  works  at  West  Point,  and  at  about  noon  returned 
to  the  Beverly  Dock,  from  whence  he  had  departed. 

While  ascending  from  the  river,  Hamilton  was  seen  approaching  with  hurried  step  and 
anxious  countenance.  He  conversed  with  Washington*  in  a  low  tone,  and  returned  with  him 
into  the  house,  where  he  laid  several  papers,  the  damning  evidence  of  Arnold's  guilt,  before 
him.  These  consisted  of  the  documents  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  which  Arnold  had 
placed  in  Andre's  hands.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Jameson,  and 
one  from  Andre  himself  Jameson,  uninformed  of  the  return  of  Washington  from  Hartford, 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  thither,  with  the  papers,  to  the  commander-in-chief.     After  rid- 

iag  officer  of  engineers  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  While  thus  in  command,  he  was  at  St.  John's, 
and,  oo  going  into  the  hoase  built  by  his  father,  in  King  Street  (which  is  still  standing),  wept  like  a  child. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Groodrioh,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  is  a  small  man,  his  eyes  of  remarkable  sharpness, 
and  in  features  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  in  service  with  him, 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  relates  that  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  United  States.  Since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  has  been  one  of 
her  majesty's  aids-de-eamp.  In  1841,  he  was  transferred  from  the  engineer's  corps,  and  is  now  (1846)  a 
major  general,  and  a  knight  of  the  royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order. — See  Sabine's  Biographical  Sketcket 
of  American  LoycUittt. 

^  The  coxswain  on  the  occasion  was  James  Larvey.  The  aged  Beverly  Garrison,  whom  I  saw  at  Fort 
Mootgomery,  knew  him  well.  He  said  Larvey  always  declared  that,  had  he  been  aware  of  Arnold's  inten- 
tioo,  he  would  have  steered  to  Verplanck's  Point,  even  if  the  traitor  had  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out. 
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ing  almost  to  Danbury,  the  messenger  heard  of  the  return  of  Washington  by  the  upper  road, 
and,  hastening  back,  took  the  nearest  route  to  West  Point  through  Lower  Salem,  where 
Andre  was  in  custody.  He  thus  became  the  bearer  of  Andre's  letter  to  Washington.'  He 
arrived  at  the  Robinson  House  four  hours  afler  the  departure  of  Ajmold,  and  placed  the  pa- 
pers in  the  hands  of  Hamilton. 

Washington  called  in  Knox  and  La  Fayette  for  counsel.  <<  Whom  can  we  trust  now?" 
said  the  chief,  with  calmness,  while  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  was  evidently  at  work  in 
his  bosom.  The  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  was  quite  frantic  with  grief  and  distress  in 
another  room,  awakened  his  liveliest  sympathies.  He  believed  her  innocent  of  all  previous 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  treasonable  designs,  and  this  gave  keenness  to  the  pang  which 
her  sorrows  created.*  Yet  he  maintained  his  self-possession,  and  calmly  said,  when  dinner 
was  announced,  **  Come,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell,  and  the  general  is  absent, 
let  us  sit  down  without  ceremony." 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  papers  were  made  known,  Washington  dispatched  Hamil- 
ton on  horseback  to  Verplanck's  Point,  that  preparations  might  be  made  there  to  stop  the 
traitor.  But  Arnold  had  got  nearly  six  hours'  the  start  of  him,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and 
the  six  strong  oarsmen,  prompted  by  expected  reward,  had  pulled  with  vigor.  When  Ham- 
ilton arrived  at  the  Point,  a  flag  of  truce  was  approaching  from  the  Vulture  to  that  post. 
The  bearer  brought  a  letter  from  Arnold  to  Washington,  which  Hamilton  forwarded  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  then  wrote  to  General  Greene  at  Tappan,  advising  him  to  take 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  carrying  out  the  traitor's 
projects.  The  failure  of  the  plot  was  not  known  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Vulture  at  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  then  he  had  no  disposition  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  the  Americans  in  the  Highlands,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger  that  had 
threatened. 

Arnold's  letter  to  Washington  was  written  to  secure  protection  for  his  wife  and  child. 
"  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself,"  he  said  ;  '<  I  have  too  often  experienced  the  ingratitude 
of  my  country  to  attempt  it ;  but,  from  the  known  humanity  of  your  excellency,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  your  protection  for  Mrs.  Arnold  from  every  insult  and  injury  that  a  mistaken 
vengeance  of  my  countrymen  may  expose  her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me.  She  is  as 
good  and  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong."  In  this  letter  Arnold 
avowed  his  love  for  his  country,  and  declared  that  that  sentiment  actuated  him  in  his  present 

^  This  letter  of  Andre's  is  a  model  of  frankness,  and  exhibits  the  highest  regard  for  truth  and  honor. 
After  revealing  his  name  and  character,  and  relating  the  oircurostances  under  which  he  was  lured  within 
the  American  lines  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  mentioning  his  capture,  he  says,  "  Thus,  as  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  con- 
dition of  an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your  posts."  He  disavowed  any  intention  of  being  a  spy,  and  asked, 
as  a  favor,  that  he  should  not  be  branded  as  such,  he  **  being  involuntarily  an  impostor."  He  further  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  sending  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend,  for  linen ;  and 
concluded  by  intimating  that  ^ere  were  several  American  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  Charleston  for 
whom  he  might  be  exchanged. 

'  "  She,  for  a  considerable  time,"  says  Hamilton,  in  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene,  "  entirely  lost  her- 
self. The  general  went  up  to  see  her.  She  upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child.  One 
moment  she  raved ;  another,  she  melted  into  tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  la- 
mented its  fate,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  insensibil- 
ity itself.  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all 
the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her  appearance  and  conduct.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan,  and  that  the  first  knowledge  of  it  was  when  Ar- 
nold went  to  tell  her  he  must  banish  himself  from  his  country  and  from  her  forever.  She  instantly  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  he  left  her  in  that  situation." 

Mr.  Leake,  the  biographer  of  Colonel  John  Lamb,  basing  his  opinion  upon  information  received  from  Ar- 
nold^s  sister  Hamiah,  in  1801,  regards  this  scene  as  odiy  a  trick  to  deceive,  and  believes  that  Arnold's  wife 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  defection  of  her  husband.  Hannah  Arnold  averred  that  the 
trahor's  wife  received  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  ^England  during  her  life. — See  Lift  of  John  Lamby  by 
Isaac  Q.  Leake,  p.  270.  I  can  not  but  regard  the  inference  of  Mr.  Leake  as  untenable.  It  was  certainly 
coDSoling  to  the  feelings  of  Hannah  Arnold  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  another,  and  not  his  own  ba^ 
principlM,  was  the  aonroe  of  the  defection  and  disgrace  of  her  brother. 
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conduct.  "  In  Bhort/'  sayi  Sparks,  **  the  malignant  spirit,  impudence,  and  blunted  moral 
feeling  shown  in  this  letter  were  consistent  with  his  character.  Attachment  to  his  wife 
was  the  only  redeeming  quality  which  seemed  not  to  be  extinguished/'^ 

Washington  also  received  a  letter  from  Beverly  Robinson,  dated  on  board  the  Vulture, 
demanding,  in  mild  terms,  the  release  of  Andre,  claiming  it  as  equitable,  he  being  on  shore 
with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  request  of  Greneral  Arnold.  Robinson  attempted  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  chief  by  referring  to  their  former  friendship,  but  the  letter  had  not  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  Washington's  firmness  of  purpose.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  defection, 
and  his  thoughts  and  efibrts  were  first  directed  to  measures  of  security.  He  had  a  most  del- 
icate task  to  perform.  He  might  suspect  the  innocent,  and  give  his  confidence  to  the  un- 
worthy. He  resolved,  as  the  least  dangerous  course,  to  confide  unreservedly  in  all  his  ofii- 
cers,  and  this  resolution,  promptly  acted  upon,  had  a  very  salutary  eflect.* 

Washington  sent  orders  to  Greneral  Greene,  directing  him  to  put  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  near  Tappan,  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  maroh  toward  King's  Ferry.  It  was 
midnight  when  the  express  reached  Greene's  quarters ;  before  dawn  the  whole  division  was 
upon  the  march.  The  commander-in-chief  also  dispatched  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jameson,  di- 
recting him  to  send  Andre  to  Robinson's  house  under  a  strong  guard.  This  messenger  also 
reached  his  destination  at  Lower  Salem,  at  midnight.  Andre  was  aroused,  and,  although 
the  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  a  guard,  under  Major  Tall- 
madge,  set  ofl*  with  the  prisoneir  immediately.  They  rode  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Robin- 
son's house  at  dawn  on  the  26th.  Andre  was  taken  over  to  West  Point  the  same  September, 
evening,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  was  conveyed,  under  a  strong  escort  of  ^^^ 
cavalry,  to  Tappan,  where  he  was  tried  and  convicted  as  a  spy.  This  event  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  details  of 

bis  capture.    For  the  present,  my  " 

tour  leads  me  to  the  consideration 
of  other  important  transactions 
within  cannon-echo  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  at  whose  base  we  are  stand- 
ing, and  up  whose  steep  sides  I 
was  desirous  of  climbing,  to  view 
the  prospect  so  glowingly  depict- 
ed by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dwight  ;• 
but  recoUecting  that  the  venera- 
ble boatman  was  awaiting  my  ^ 
hasty  adieu  with  Xiieutenant  Ai%«<w»,  »mv»  u,^^^^^  v»^n. 
to  the  Beverly  Dock  by  way  of  Amold*s  Path.     There  I  found  the  old  waterman  quietly 


^  Inclosed  in  the  letter  to  Washington  was  one  for  Mrs.  Arnold,  who,  when  thus  made  acquainted  of  her 
horiiand's  safety,  became  more  qniet.  She  was  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  Washing^ton,  and  was  sooil 
afterward  sent  to  New  York  nnder  an  escort,  and  joined  her  hnsband.  Her  affection  survived  his  honor, 
and  throogh  all  his  subsequent  career  she  exemplified  the  character  of  a  true  woman^s  love,  which  often 
*'  Clings  IOlc  ivy  to  a  worthless  thing." 

'  The  position  of  Colonel  Livingston  at  Verplanck's  Point,  with  some  circumstances  that  appeared  sus- 
pieioaa,  made  him  liable  to  be  distrusted,  for  it  might  fairly  be  presumed  that  he  was  directly  or  indirectly 
ooDoemed  in  Arnold's  movements.  By  a  brief  letter,  Washington  ordered  Livingston  to  come  to  head-quar- 
ters immediately.  Conscious  of  his  integrity,  that  officer  promptly  obeyed,  but  he  expected  his  conduct 
would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  investigation.  Washington  made  no  inquiries.  He  told  him  that  he  had  more 
explicit  orders  to  give  than  he  could  well  communicate  by  letter,  and  that  was  the  object  of  calling  him  to 
the  Highlands.  "  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me,"  said  the  commander-in-chief,  "  that  the  post  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  so  devoted  as  yourself  to  the  cause  of  your  ooantry."  Washington's  confidence 
was  not  misplaced,  for  there  was  not  a  purer  patriot  in  that  war  than  Henry  Livingston. 

'  Dwight's  TravtU  in  New  England. 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  looking  north.  The  dock,  covered  with  cord  wood, 
is  seen  near  the  point  on  the  left.  It  is  at  the  termination  of  a  marsh,  near  the  point  of  a  bold,  rocky  prom- 
ontory, through  which  is  a  deep  rook  cutting  for  the  road.    The  distant  hills  on  the  extreme  left  are  oa  the 
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fishing,  and  apparently  unconscious  that  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  we  parted.  He  locked 
his  oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Buttermilk  Falls.  I  clambered  up 
the  steep,  rough  road  under  the  cliff,  to  the  village,  dined  at  a  late  hour  upon  cold  mutton 
and  stale  bread,  and  in  a  light  wagon,  procured  with  difficulty  for  the  occasion,  set  off,  with 
a  boy  driver,  for  Fort  Montgomery,  about  four  miles  below.  For  half  the  distance  the  road 
(which  is  the  old  military  one  of  the  Revolution)  was  smooth  ;  the  residue  of  the  way  was 
as  rough  as  rocks  and  gulleys  could  make  it.  On  every  side  huge  bowlders,  many  of  them 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  lie  scattered  over  the  bare  flat  rocks,  like  fruit  shaken  from  a  tree  in 
autumn.  They  become  more  numerous  toward  the  base  of  the  steep  mountain  range  on  the 
west,  where  they  lie  in  vast  masses,  like  mighty  pebbles  rolled  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
shore.     Here  the  geologist  has  a  wonderful  page  spread  out  for  his  contemplation. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  Montgomery,  we  turned  up  a  rough  mountain  road  to 
visit  an  old  lady  named  Rebecca  Rose,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  lived  close  by  Fort  Mont- 
gomery at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  I  found  her  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  too 
feeble  then  to  converse,  but  at  a  subsequent  visit  she  was  well  and  communicative.  She 
was  a  child  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  has  no  distinct  recollection  of  events  at  the 
taking  of  the  forts,  except  her  care  and  anxiety  in  concealing  her  rag  babies  in  a  sap  trough, 
while  her  parents  were  hiding  their  property  in  the  woods.  Her  father  was  a  tanner  and 
shoemaker,  in  the  employ  of  the  garrison  at  the  two  forts.  The  British  tried  to  frighten 
him  into  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  guide  for  them,  by  twice  hauling  him  up  to  an 
apple-tree  with  a  halter  around  his  neck.  He  resolutely  defied  them,  and  they  passed  on. 
From  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Rose,  among  the  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  of  rock 
and  forest,  cliff  and  river,  imaginable ;  overlooking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  the  Race 
flanked  by  Anthony's  Nose  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  the  fertile  bills  of  West  Chester  in 
the  distance. 

Near  Mrs.  Rose  lived  an  old  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
I  found  him  living  with  his  daughter,  a  little  plump  widow  of  fifty,  in  a  cottage  beside  a 
clear  stream  that  comes  leaping  down  from  the  hills.  He  was  a  private  in  Captain  De 
Vere*s  company,  Colonel  Dubois's  regiment,  and  was  bayoneted  in  the  thigh  when  the  enemy 
made  their  way  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  fought  the  garrison  hand  to 
hand.  Although  nearly  ninety  years  old,  he  was  vigorous  and  talked  sensibly.  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  sketching  his  portrait,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  I  was  about  unlocking  my 
port-folio  for  the  purpose,  when  his  daughter,  resting  upon  a  broom  handle,  and  assuming  the 
shrewd  look  of  a  speculator,  inquired.  "  What'll  ye  give  ?"  **  For  what  ?"  I  inquired.  "  For 
tladdy's  likeness,"  she  answered.  Unacquainted  with  the  market  value  of  such  commodi- 
ties, and  being  doubtful  as  to  the  present  sample  possessing  much  intrinsic  worth,  I  made 
the  indefinite  offer  of  **  What  is  right."  "  No,  no,"  she  said,  tuning  her  voic^  to  a  higher 
key,  and  beginning  to  sweep  the  floor  vigorously,  <*  you  sha'n't  look  at  him  till  you  tell  me 
what  you'll  give.  We've  been  cheated  enough  a'ready.  Two  scamps  come  along  here  last 
week,  and  told  my  darter  they'd  make  a  likeness  on  her  for  their  breakfasts,  and  they  on'y 
guv  her  a  nasty  piece  of  black  paper,  that  had  a  nose  no  more  Hke  sis's  than  that  tea-pot 
spout.  No,  sir ;  give  me  a  half  a  dollar,  or  clear  out  quick  !"  The  more  fortunate  sil- 
houettists  had  evidently  ruined  my  prospects  for  a  gratuitous  sitting  of  the  old  soldier  ;  and 
feeling  very  doubtful  whether  the  demanded  half  dollar,  if  paid,  would  add  a  mite  to  his 
comforts,  I  respectfully  declined  giving  the  price.  The  filial  regard  of  the  dear  woman  was 
terribly  shocked,  and  she  called  me  a  cheat  and  other  hard  names.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
old  "  Continentaler"  as  I  rose  to  depart,  and  turning  quietly  to  the  dame,  who  was  yet 
sweeping  around  the  room  in  a  towering  passion,  invited  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait !  This 
produced  a  climax ;  she  seized  the  broom  by  the  brush ;  I  saved  my  head  by  closing  the 
door  between  us.     I  walked  off  unscathed  and  much  amused,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 

west  side  of  the  Hudson ;  and  throagh  the  gorge  formed  for  the  road  may  be  seen  the  military  edifices  of 
West  Point. 
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shower  of  grape-shot  from  her  tongue-hattery,  compelled  to  content  myself  with  a  pen  and 
ink  sketch  of  the  hornet  instead  of  the  one  I  had  asked  for. 

We  descended  the  hills,  and  proceeded 

/^  "    >  ^  to  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery,  a  rough 

"^  ^  V  .  promontory  on  the  north  side  of  Peploap's, 

"or  Poplopen's,  Kill.*  It  terminates  iu  a 
steep  cli£f  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
was  an  admirable  situation  for  a  strong  for- 
tress to  command  the  river.  Almost  the 
entire  line  of  the  fortiGcations  may  be  trac- 
ed upon  the  brow  of  the  clifi*,  which  is 
rocky,  and  bare  of  every  thing  but  stinted 
grass  and  dwarf  cedars.  More  than  half 
way  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  two-gun-battery  which  was 
„    „  ^.       p       . ,  ,  placed  there  to  cover  the  chain  and  chev- 

View  kbab  Fobt  Montoombay.'  »  •  i 

aux  de  fnse  which  were  stretched  across 
the  river  from  the  upper  side  of  Poplopen's  Kill  to  Anthony's  Nose. 

We  crossed  to  the  southern  side  of  the  stream,  and  clambered  up  a  winding  and  romantic 
pathway  among  cedars,  chestnuts,  and  sassafras,  to  the  high  table  land  whereon  stood  Fort 
Clinton,  within  rifle  shot  of  Fort  Montgomery.     A  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pell, 
with  cultivated  grounds  around  it,  occupy  the  area  within  the  ravelins  of  the  old  fort.     The 
banks  of  the  fortress  have  been  leveled,  its  fos86  filled  up,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Mrs.  Pell's  is 
Lake  Sinnipink,  a  small  sheet  of  crystal  water, 
surrounded  by  the  primitive  forest,  and  as  wild 
in  its  accompaniments  as  when  the  Indian  cast 
bis  bait  in  its  deep  waters.     From  its  western 
rim  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Bear  Mountain  to 
an  altitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet.     The 
lake  itself  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
above  the  river. 

Near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Sinnipink,  on  the 
river  slope  of  the  hills,  stands  the  cottage  of  the 
aged  Beverly  Garrison,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  was  a  stout  lad  of  fourteen 
when  the  forts  were  taken.  His  father,  who 
worked  a  great  deal  for  Beverly  Robinson,  and 
admired  him,  named  this  boy  in  honor  of  that 
gentleman.      When  the  British  approached  the  Lak«  Sinwipwic,  ob  Bloodt  Pond.3 

'  This  An'/Z,  or  ereek^  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Monroe  and  Cornwall,  in  Orange  coanty. 
Its  oorrect  orthography  is  uncertain.  Upon  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  in  1 779  it  is  called  Cop- 
lap^ »  Kill;  in  the  British  plan  of  the  engagements  there,  of  which  the  map  given  on  page  166  is  a  copy,  it 
b  spelled  Peploap^s ;  Romans,  who  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  forts,  wrote  it  Pooploop's. 

'  This  view  is  from  an  eminence  near  the  mountain  road,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  Montgomery.  In  the  distance,  the  cultivated  slopes  of  West  Chester,  between  Peekskill  and  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  are  seen.  On  the  left  is  the  high,  rooky  promontory  called  Anthony's  Nose ;  on  the  right 
is  the  Dunderberg,  with  a  portion  of  Beveridge's  Island ;  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Pelham,  denote  the  site  of  Fort  Clinton ;  toward  the  right  is  seen  the  deep  ravine  through  which 
flows  Poplopen's  Creek,  and  on  the  extreme  right,  partly  hidden  by  the  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  fronting 
the  river,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery.  The  scenery  from  this  point  of  view  is  indeed  magnificent. 
This  picture  is  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Tice,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  spot  whore  a  large  number  of  the 
Americans  and  British  were  slain  in  a  preliminary  skirmish  on  the  afternoon  when  the  forts  were  taken. 
The  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  and  from  that  circumstance  it  was  afterward  called  Bloody  Pond. 
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forts,  Beverly  and  his  father,  who  was  wagon-master  at  Fort  Montgomery,  were  ordered  to 
take  a  large  iron  cannon  to  the  outworks  on  the  neck  of  the  promontory.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, they  were  made  pris-  hut  his  life  was  spared  on 
oners  ;  but  Beverly,  heing  a  condition  that  he  should  pilot 
boy,  was  allowed  his  liberty.  Wayne  on  his  expedition  over 
He  told  me  that  he  was  the  same  rugged  hills  to  at- 
standing  on  the  ramparts  of  tack  Stony  Point.  Mr.  Gar- 
Fort  Montgomery  on  the  rison  remembered  the  famous 
morning  when  Arnold  passed  Irish  woman  called  Captain 
by,  in  his  barge,  fleeing  to  Molly,  the  wife  of  a  cannon- 
the  Vulture,  and  that  he  rec-  ier,  who  worked  a  field-piece 
ognized  the  general,  as  well  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
as  Larvey,  his  coxswain.  He  ^  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
also  informed  me  that  a  Tory,  '  She  generally  dressed  in  the 
named  Brom  Springster,  pi-  petticoats  of  her  sex,  with  an 
loted  the  enemy  over  the  artilleryman's  coat  over. 
Dunderberg  to  the  forts.  ^(^  /)  J)  />  oA^D^^  ^^®  ^**  ^^  ^oi\,  Clinton, 
Brpm  afterward  became  a  id/ ^H^  ^^--^-C-  7  z^  ^  with  her  husband,  when  it 
prisoner  to  the  patriots,  ^  was  attacked.  When  the 
Americans  retreated  from  the  fort,  as  the  enemy  sealed  the  ramparts,  her  husband  dropped 
his  match  and  fled.  Molly  caught  it  up,  touched  off*  the  piece,  and  then  scampered  off*.  It 
was  the  last  gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in  the  fort.  Mrs.  Rose  (just  mentioned)  remem- 
bers her  as  Dirty  Kate,  living  between  Fort  Montgomery  and  Buttermilk  Falls,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  where  she  died  a  horrible  death  from  the  effects  of  a  S3rphilitic  disease.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  bold  camp-follower,  whom  Washington  honored  with  a 
lieutenant's  commission  for  her  bravery  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  nearly  nine  months  after- 
ward, when  reviewing  the  events  of  that  battle. 

Here,  by  the  clear  spring  which  bubbles  up  near  the  cottage  of  the  old  patriot,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  Bear  Mountain,  behind  which  the  sun  is  declining,  let  us  glance  at  the  Rev- 
olutionary history  of  this  region. 

Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  were  included  in  the  Highland  fortifications  ordered  to 
be  constructed  in  1775—6.  These,  like  Fort  Constitution,  were  commenced  by  Bernard 
Romans,  assisted  by  skillful  French  engiueers,  and  were  finally  completed  under «the  super- 
intendence of  Captain  Thomas  Machin.  Fort  Montgomery  was  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  men  ;  Fort  Clinton  was  only  about  half  as  large.  They  were  built 
of  stones  and  earth,  and  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Pursuant  to  a  recommend- 
ation of  Romans,  made  the  previous  autumn,  preparations  were  made  to  place  obstructions 
in  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Poplopen's,  or  Peploap's  Kill,  to  Anthony's  Nose,  opposite. 
These  obstructions,  which  were  not  completed  until  the  autumn  of  1777,  just  before  the 
forts  were  attacked,  consisted  of  chevaux  de  frise,  a  boom,  and  an  iron  chain.'  The  lat- 
ter,  eighteen        —        — — - ,- ^  in  length,  was 

hundred  feet  ^MH^^^a'^^^-^titi,ir.',..;r;  ..7  -r,-^'  rP^-'^^;,fii(J3-i^i£i  ^^^^  „p  ^y 

heavy  spars,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  also  by  large  rails  of  timber.  It  was  believed 
that  these  obstructions,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  accompanied  by  several  armed 
vessels,  would  be  sufiicient  to  effectually  prevent  the  enemy  from  ascending  the  river.  The 
result,  however,  was  otherwise. 

'  Generals  Knox  and  Greene  visited  Fort  Montgomery  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  oompany  with  Grenerals 
Wayne,  M^Doag&l,  and  Clinton.  They  made  a  joint  report  to  Washington,  in  which  they  recommended 
the  completion  of  the  obstructions  snbstantially  as  they  were  afterward  done.  The  boom  and  the  chevamx 
difrise  so  obstmcted  the  current  of  the  river  (here  very  strong),  that  the  water  was  raised  two  or  three 
feet  above  them,  and  pressed  upon  them  heavily.  Twice  the  chain  was  parted  by  this  pressure :  first,  a 
swivel,  which  came  from  Ticonderoga,  was  broken ;  and  the  second  time  a  clevis,  which  was  made  at 
Pooghkeepsie,  gave  way. 
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When  Burgoyne  found  himself  environed  with  difficulties  at  Saratoga,  and  perceived  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  American  army  under  Gates,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  then  commanding  at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  General  Howe,'  urging 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  join  him,  if  possible,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  scat- 
ter the  half-disciplined  provincials.  Clinton  was  eager  to  comply  ;  but  a  re-enforcement  of 
troops  from  Europe,  expected  for  several  weeks,  was  still  delayed.  This  force,  amounting 
to  almost  two  thousand  men,  under  General  Robertson,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. Having  sailed  in  Dutch  bottoms,  they  were  three  months  on  the  voyage.  The 
first  battle  of  Stillwater  had  now  been  fought,  and  the  second  was  nigh  at  hand.  Putnam 
was  in  the  Highlands,  with  fifteen  hundred  men ;  his  head-quarters  were  at  Peekskill. 
Washington  had  drawn  upon  Putnam,  toward  the  close  of  September,  for  twenty-five  hund- 
red troops,  to  aid  in  defending  Philadelphia  and  the  works  on  the  Delaware,  then  menaced 
l^  the  enemy.*  Their  places  were  supplied  by  militia  of  New  York  and  Connecticut ;  but, 
apprehending  no  hostile  movement  up  the  Hudson,  Putnam  had  discharged  about  one  thou- 
sand of  them,  leaving  his  efieotive  force  only  fifteen  hundred  strong.  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  conmianded  by  the  brothers  James  and  George  Clinton,  were  feebly  garrisoned ; 
in  both  fortresses  there  were  not  more  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia  from  Dutchess 
and  Ulster.  There  was  a  fortification  near  Peekskill,  called  Fort  Independence,  which  was 
alao  feebly  garrisoned  ;  in  fact,  the  Highland  posts  were  almost  defenseless  against  a  respect- 
able demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  prepared  for  an  expedition  up  the 
Hudson,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  of  October, 
he  proceeded  up  the  river  in  flat  boats  and  transports,  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  landed  at  Tarrytown,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  New  York.'  This  was  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive Greneral  Putnam  into  the  belief  that  Peekskill  was  his  destination.  To  strengthen 
this  belief,  and  to  divert  Putnam's  attention  from  the  Highland  forts,  Clinton  proceeded  on 
Sunday,  with  three  thousand  troops,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below  Peekskill,  where 
he  debarked.  General  Putnam  fell  back,  on  his  approach,  to  the  high  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Peekskill,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Clinton,  desiring  him  to  send  to  his  aid  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  the  forts.  The  militia  in  the  vicinity  rallied  around 
Putnam,  and  he  had  about  two  thousand  men,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  5tb,  to  dispute  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  up  the  Hudson,  either  by  land  or  water.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  per- 
oaved  that  his  stratagem  was  successful,  and  the  next  morning,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  he 
passed  two  thousand  of  his  troops  over  to  Stony  Point,  whence  they  made  their  way  among 
the  tangled  defiles  and  lofly  crags  of  the  Dunderberg  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
twelve  miles  distant.  The  transports  were  anchored  near  Stony  Point,  and  the  corps  of 
Loyalists,  under  Colonels  Bayard  and  Fanning,  remained  at  Verplanck's  Point.  A  detach, 
ment  was  left  near  Stony  Pointy  to  guard  the  pass  and  preserve  a  communication  with  the 
fleet.  Three  frigates,  the  Tartar,  Preston,  and  Mercury,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  a  posi- 
tion between  what  is  now  known  as  Caldwell's  Landing  and  Fort  Independence,  and  within 
oannon-shot  of  the  latter. 

Governor  Clinton  received  advices  on  Sunday  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  tran^rts  at  Tarrytown,  and,  on  Monday  morning,  a  scouting  party  of  one  hundred 

^  General  Howe  was  on  an  expedition  southward,  and,  with  the  British  fleet,  was  coasting  near  the  Capes 
oC  the  Delaware  and  Virginia,  preparatory  to  an  efibrt  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

*  When  this  requisition  was  made,  Putnam  was  preparing  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  four  different 
points :  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  Pauhis's  Hook,  and  New  York.  He  relied  upon  the  militia  of  Conneoti- 
oot,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  accomplish  his  designs.  Fortunately,  Washington  made  his  requisi- 
tioQ  in  time  to  prevent  what  must  have  proved  a  disastrous  expedition. 

'  Cdonel  Luddington  was  posted  at  Tarrytown  with  about  five  hundred  militia.  Clinton  sent  a  flag  with 
a  peremptory  sammoos  for  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  While  parleying  with  the  flag, 
Ike  enemy  endeavored  to  surround  the  militia,  which  Luddington  perceiving,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  This 
British  then  returned  to  their  shipping. 
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Governor  Clinton  informed  of  the  Landing  of  tlie  British.  A  reconnoitering  Party.  Skirmith  near  Doodletom 


*  This  yiew  is  from  Peekskill  landing,  looking  up  the  river.     On  the  left  is  the  Dunderberg,  or  Thnnder 
Moantain,  over  which  the  troo[)s  marched  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery.     The  dark  spot  on  the  brink 
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reinforcement  to  defend  the  forts.  The  messenger,  whose  name  was  Waterbury,  treacher- 
ously delayed  his  journey,  and  th6  next  day  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while, 
Putnam,  astonished  at  hearing  nothing  further  from  the  enemy,  rode  to  reoonnoiter,  and  did 
not  return  to  his  head-quarters,  near  Continental  Village,  until  after  the  firing  was  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  ColoAel  Humphreys,  who  was  alone  at  head-quarters  when  the 
firing  began,  urged  Colonel  Wyllys,  the  senior  officer  in  camp,  to  send  all  the  men  not  on 
duty  to  Fort  Montgomery.*  He  immediately  complied,  but  it  was  too  late.  It  was  twi- 
light before!  they  reached  the  river,  and  the  enemy  had  then  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  British  army,  piloted  by  a  Tory,  traversed  the  Dunderberg  in  a  single  column,  and 
at  its  northern  base  separated  into  two  divisions.  One  division,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ; 
the  other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  consisting  of  an  equal 
number,  was  to  storm  Fort  Clinton.  There  was  a  large  body  of  Hessians  in  each  division. 
Governor  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  his  scouts  near  Dobdletown,  sent  out  a  de- 
tachment of  more  than  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonels  Bruyn  and  M'Claghrey,'  with  a 
brass  field-piece  and  sixty  men,  to  an  advantageous  post  on  the  road  to  Orange  furnace.  As 
the  enemy  approached,  another  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  was  sent  to  the  same  point, 
bat  they  were  pressed  back  by  the  bayonets  of  a  superior  force,  and  retreated  to  a  twelve- 
pounder  in  the  rear,  leaving  their  guns  (which  they  spiked)  in  possession  of  the  assailants. 
With  the  second  cannon  they  did  great  execution,  until  it  bursted,  when  they  retreated  to 
Fort  Montgomery,  followed  by  Emerick's  corps  of  chasseurs,  a  corps  of  Loyalists  and  New 
York  volunteers,  and  the  fifly-second  and  fifly-seventh  British  regiments,  under  Campbell. 
The  pursued  kept  up  a  galling  fire  with  small-arms  while  on  their  retreat,  and  slew  many 
of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  made  his  way  toward  Fort  Clinton  with  much 
difficnlty;  for  upon  a  narrow  pass  between  the  Sinnipink  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mount- 
ain and  the  high  river  bank  Was  a  strong  abatis.*  This  was  overcome  after  much  hard 
fighting,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  both  forts  were  invested  by  the  enemy.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  for  both  garrisons  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  within  Hve 
minutes,  or  they  would  all  be  put  to  the  sword.  Lieutenant-colonel  Livingston  was  sent  by 
Grovemor  Clinton  to  receive  the  flag,  and  to  inform  the  enemy  that  the  Americans  were  de- 
termined to  defend  the  forts  to  the  last  extremity.     The  action  was  immediately  renewed 

of  the  river,  upon  the  extreme  left,  shows  the  place  of  the  cofier-dam  made  by  the  deluded  seekers  after 
Captain  Kidd's  treasure.  At  the  water^s  edge,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  grading  of  the  Hudson  River  raU- 
road,  in  course  of  construction  when  the  sketch  was  made.  The  dark  mountain  on  the  right  is  Anthony's 
Nose.  Intermediately,  and  projecting  far  into  the  river,  is  a  high,  sandy  bluff,  on  which  stood  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Further  on  is  Beveridge's  Island ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance,  behind  the  flag-staff,  is  seen  Bear 
Mountain.  Between  the  point  of  Fort  Independence  and  the  rock  cutting  of  the  rail-road  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Peek's  Kill,  or  Peek's  Creek.  The  Plan  of  the  attack  here  given  is  copied  from  the  narrative  of  Stedraan, 
a  British  officer,  and  appears  to  be  mainly  correct.     The  reader  may  correct  the  slight  errors  by  the  text. 

'  See  Humphreys's  Life  of  Putnam.  This  detachment  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Stedraan  for  the 
whole  army  under  Putnam,  for  on  his  map,  at  the  top,  he  says,  ^*  General  Putnam  with  2000  men  endeav- 
oring to  cross  the  river." 

^  In  connectiop  with  a  notice  of  Colonel  M'Claghrey,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
Mr.  £ager,  in  his  Hi$tory  of  Orange  County^  makes  a  slight  error.  He  says  he  was  taken  to  New  York, 
and  confined  in  the  Hospital.  In  the  room  above  him,  he  affirms,  was  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  since  the  autumn  of  1775.  The  floor  between  them  was  full  of  wide 
cracks,  through  one  of  which  M'Claghrey,  who  had  heard  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  passed  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  Allen,  on  which  he  had  written  the  information.  Allen  immediately  went  to  his  window,  and 
called  out  to  some  British  officers  passing  in  the  street,  *^  Burgoyne  has  marched  to  Boston  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle."  "  For  this  and  other  oflfenses,  we  believe,"  sajrs  Mr.  Eager,  *'  Allen  ^as  sent  to  En- 
gland in  chains."  Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  irons  two  years  before,  and  had  re- 
tamed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  parole.  In  January,  1777,  he  was  ordered  to  reside 
on  Long  Ishmd  *,  and  in  August  following  he  was  sent  to  the  provost  jail,  where  he  remained  until  ex- 
changed in  May,  1778. 

'  These  abati»  were  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sinipink,  near  its  center,  the  place  from 
which  the  view  on  page  163  was  sketched. 
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Attack  OD  Foits  Clinton  and  Montgonaery.         Flight  of  the  Americana.  Deatniction  of  Veaeds  and  the  Cheraiiz  de  fHae. 

with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  The  British  vessels  under  Commodore  (afterward  Admiral) 
Hotham  approached  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts,  and  opened  a  desultory  fire  upon  them, 
and  on  some  American  vessels  lying  above  the  c?ievauz  defrise,^  At  the  same  time,  Count 
Grabowski,  a  brave  Pole,  and  Lord  Rawdon,  led  the  grenadiers  to  the  charge  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomery. The  battle  continued  until  twilight,  when  the  superior  number  of  the  assailants 
obliged  the  patriots  at  both  forts  to  give  way,  and  attempt  a  scattered  retreat  or  escape. 
It  was  a  cloudy  evening,  and  the  darkness  came  on  suddenly.  This  favored  the  Americans 
in  their  flight,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  made 
their  way  to  the  neighboring  mountains  in  safety.  The  brothers  who  commanded  the  forts 
escaped.  Greneral  James  Clinton  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet,  but  es- 
caped to  the  mountains,  and  reached  his  residence  in  Orange  county,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
the  next  day,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  George,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle.  Lieutenant-colonels  Livingston,  Bruyn,  and  Claghery,  and  Majors 
Hamilton  and  Logan,  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  about  three  hundred  ;  that  of  the  British  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Campbell  and  Count  Grabowski.' 

Above  the  boom  the  Americans  had  two  frigates,  two  galleys,  and  an  armed  sloop.  On 
the  fall  of  the  forts,  the  crews  of  these  vessels  spread  their  saib,  and,  slipping  their  cables, 
attempted  to  escape  up  the  river,  but  the  wind  was  adverse,  and  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don them.  They  set  them  on  fire  when  they  left,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  '*  The  flames  suddenly  broke  forth,  and,  as  every  sail  was  set,  the  vessels  soon 
became  magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  on  the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mount- 
ain, and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  light  which  shone  upon  the  water  for  a  prodigious  distance, 
had  a  wonderful  eflect ;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  flUed  with  the  continued  echoes  from  the 
rocky  shores,  as  the  flames  gradually  reached  the  loaded  cannons.  The  whole  was  sub- 
Umely  terminated  by  the  explosions,  which  left  all  again  in  darkness."*  Early  in  the  morn- 
OctoberT.  ^y  ^®  obstructions  iu  the  river,  which  had  cost  the  Americans  a  quarter  of  a 
^^^'  million  of  dollars.  Continental  money,  were  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet.  Fort 
Constitution,  opposite  West  Point,  was  abandoned,  and  the  enemy  had  a  clear 

passage  up  the  Hudson.     Vaughan  and  Wallace        _y     sailed  up  the  river  upon  their 
marauding  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, burned  Kingston,  or  Esopus.    It  was  deemed 
too  late  to  assist  Burgoyne  by  a  junction  with 
him,  for  on  that  very  day  the  second  battle 
of  Stillwater,  so  disastrous  to  that  com- 
mander, was  fought ;  ten  days  aft- 
erward he  and  his  whole  army 
were  captives.     Yet  the  fall  of 
the  Highland  forts  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  Americans,  for  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition  was  col- 
lected there.^ 

^  An  acoocmt  in  the  Anmual  Register  for  1778  says  that  the  British'  galleys  approached  so  near  the  forts 
that  the  men  could  toaoh  the  walls  with  their  oars  I  Both  forts  were  npon  a  precipice  more  than  one  hund- 
red feet  above  the  water,  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  oars  of  ordinary  length. 

*  Connt  Grabowski  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery,  pierced  by  three  bullets.  He 
gave  his  sword  to  a  grenadier,  with  a  request  that  he  would  convey  it  to  Lord  Rawdon,  with  the  assurance 
of  the  owner  that  he  died  as  a  brave  soldier  ought  to. — SUdman,  i.,  362.  A  pile  of  stones  still  marks  the 
burial-place  of  the  count. 

>  Stedroan,  i.,  364. 

^  The  Americans  lost  67  cannons  in  the  forts,  and  over  30  in  the  vessels,  making  a  total  of  more  than  100 
pieces.  Also,  54  casks,  1 1  half  barrels,  and  12,236  pounds  of  loose  powder,  exclusive  of  what  was  in  the 
vessels.  There  were  also  1852  cannon  cartridges,  and  57,396  for  muskets.  Also,  9530  round  cannoa 
shot,  886  double-headed,  2483  grape  and  case,  and  36  cwt.  of  langridge;  1279  pounds  of  musket  balls, 
116  pounds  of  buck  shot,  and  5400  flints.  In  addition  to  these  were  stores  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gun- 
carriages,  port-fires,  tools,  &c.,  in  great  plenty. 
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Evening  Voyage  in  a  Fiahennan't  Shallop.  Anthooy'e  Nom.  PeekaUIL  SitnatioD  of  the  Village. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  left  the  ruins  of  Fort  Montgomery  to  seek  for  a  wa terrain 
to  carry  me  to  Peekskill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  four  miles  distant.  The  regular  fer- 
ryman was  absent  on  duty,  and  after  considerable  search,  I  procured,  with  difficulty,  the 
services  of  a  fisherman  to  bear  me  to  the  distant  village.  We  embarked  at  twilight — a 
glorious  Indian  summer  twilight — the  river  as  calm  as  a  lake  of  the  valley. 

"  The  Danderberg  sat  silently  beneath 
The  snowy  clouds,  that  form'd  a  vapory  wreath 

Above  its  peak.     The  Hudson  swept  along 
Its  mighty  waters — oh !  had  I  a  pen 
Endued  with  master  gifts  and  genius,  then 
Might  I  aspire  to  tell  its  praise  in  song." 

Thomas  MacKellar. 

The  boat  was  a  scaly  afikir,  and  the  piscatory  odor  was  not  very  agreeable  ;  nevertheless, 
I  -had  no  alternative,  and,  turning  my  eyes  and  nose  toward  the  glowing  heavens,  I  tried 
to  imagine  myself  in  a  rose-scented  caique  in  the  Golden  Horn.  I  had  half  succeeded,  when 
three  or  four  loud  explosions,  that  shook  the  broad  mountains  and  awoke  an  hundred  echoes, 
broke  the  charm,  and  notified  me  that  I  was  in  a  fisherman's  shallop,  and  a  little  too  near 
for  safety  to  St.  Anthony's  Nose,*  where  the  constructors  of  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  then 
working  day  and  night,  were  blasting  an  orifice  through  that  nasal  feature  of  the  Highlands. 
We  sheered  off  toward  the  Dunderberg,  and,  shooting  across  Peekskill  Bay,  with  the  tide 
fiowing  strongly  down  its  eastern  rim,  I  landed  in  time  for  a  warm  supper  at  the  "Atlantic." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  I  made  the  sketch  from  Peekskill  landing  October. 
printed  on  page  166,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  village  on  the  slopes  and  hills,  by  a  ^^'^^- 
steep  winding  way  that  overlooks  a  deep  ravine,  wherein  several  iron  founderies  are  nestled. 
The  town  is  romantically  situated  among  the  hills,  and  from  some  of  its  more  prominent  points 
of  view  there  are  magnificent  prospects  of  the  river  and  Highland  scenery  in  the  vicinity. 
Here,  spreading  out  south  and  east  for  miles  around,  was  the  ancient  manor  of  Cortlandt,' 
stretching  alodg  and  far  above  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  and  extending 
back  to  the  Connecticut  line.  The  manor  house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  is  yet 
standing.  Within  Peekskill  village,  opposite  the  West  Chester  County  Bank,  is  the  old  Bird- 
sail  residence,  a  part  of  which,  as  seen  in  the  picture  upon  the  next  page,  is  a  grocery  store. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Daniel  Birdsall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  village.  His  store 
was  the  first  one  erected  there.'     The  owner  and  occupant,  when  I  visited  it,  was  a  son  of 

'  This  is  a  high  rocky  promontory,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  situated  direotly  opposite  Fort  Montgomery.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  land,  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  says,  that  before  the  Revolution,  as  Captain  An- 
thony Ho^ns,  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  nose,  was  sailing  near  the  place,  in  his  vessel,  his  mate  looked 
rather  quizzically  first  at  the  hill,  and  then  at  the  captain's  nose.  The  eaptain  comprehended  the  silent 
allusion,  and  said,  "  Does  that  look  like  my  nose  ?  If  it  docs,  call  it  Anthony's  Nose,  if  you  please."  The 
story  got  abroad  on  shore,  and  it  has  since  borne  that  name.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  aiUhentie  history 
of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  gives  it  an  earlier  origin.  He  says  that  while  the  fiery-nosed 
Anthony  Van  Coriear,  the  trumpeter  of  one  of  the  Dutch  governors,  was  standing  one  morning  upon  the 
>ieck  of  an  exploring  vessel,  while  passing  this  promontory,  a  ray  of  the  sun^  darting  over  the  peak,  struck 
ibe  broad  side  of  the  trumpeter's  nose,  and,  glancing  ofi*  into  the  water,  killed  a  sturgeon  !  What  else  could 
the  hill  be  called,  under  the  circumstances,  but  Jtnthony^s  Nose  ? 

*  The  Courtlandts,  or  Van  Courtlandts,  are  descended  from  a  noble  Russian  family.  The  orthography. 
IB  tbe  Dutch  language,  is  properly  korte4andt^  meaning  thort  land^  a  term  expressing  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  ancient  duchy  of  Courland  in  Russia.  This  domain  constituted  a  portion  of  Livonia,  but  was  conquered 
by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1561,  and  subsequently  became  a  fief  of  Poland.  It  remained  a  short  time  in- 
dependent, under  its  own  dukes,  after  the  fall  of  that  power,  but  in  1 795  it  was  united  to  Russia.  The 
dukes  of  Courland  were  represented  in  1610  by  the  Right  Honorable  Steven  Van  Cortlandt,  then  residins; 
at  Cortlandt,  in  South  Holland.  Hto  was  the  father  of  Olofl"  Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lord  of  the 
manor,  of  that  name,  on  the  Hudson. 

'  The  first  settlement  at  Peekskill  commenced  one  mile  north  of  tbe  present  village,  near  the  bead  wa- 
ters of  tbe  creek.     The  name  is  derived  from  John  Peek,  one  of  the  early  Dutch  navigators,  who,  mistakine 
the  creek  for  the  course  of  the  river,  ran  his  yacht  ashore  where  the  first  settlement  was  commenced.    The 
•settlement  of  the  present  village  was  commenced  in  1764. — Bolton's  History  of  West  ChtMter,  L  63. 
II  M 
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1%e  BirdsaU  HooM.  An  Octogenarian.  Oak  UilL  Van  Cortlandt  House.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt. 

the  first  owner,  and  was  then  eighty  years  of  age.  His  lady,  many  yeais  his  junior,  kindly 
showed  me  the  difierent  apartments  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  occupancy  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  occupied 
by  Washington  when  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
were  there ;  and  the  rooms  are  pointed  out  which 
were  used  by  the  chief  and  La  Fayette  as  sleeping 
apartments.  Chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  clock  which 
has  told  the  hours  for  more  than  eighty  years,  are 
still  there ;  and  in  the  parlor  where  Whitefield  once 
preached,  I  sat  and  sketched  one  of  the  pieces  of  this 
venerable  furniture.  This  old  mansion,  projecting 
into  and  marring  the  regularity  of  the  street,  is  an 
eyesore  to  the  villagers,  and  when  the  present  owner 
^    „  „  shall  depart,  no  doubt  this  relic  will  be  removed  by 

Thk  Bibdsalx.  Housb.  ,       ,  '        ,        ,     /»  • 

the  desecrating  hand  of  improvement. 

On  leaving  the  Birdsall  House,  I  proceeded  to  visit  another  octogenarian  named  Sparks, 
whoso  boyhood  and  long  life  have  been  passed  in  Peekskill.  I  found  him  sitting  in  the  sun, 
upon  his  stoop,  reading  a  newspaper  without  glasses,  and  his  little  grandson,  a  fair-haired 
child,  playing  at  his  feet.  For  an  hour  I  sat  ^nd  listened  to  his  tales  of  the  olden  times, 
and  of  scenes  his  eyes  had  witnessed.  He  had  often  seen  Washington  and  his  suite  at  the 
Birdsall  House,  and  well  remembers  Putnam,  Heath,  M'Dougall,  and  other  officers  whose 
quarters  were  at  Peekskill.  He  never  became  a-  soldier,  and  saw  only  one  battle  during  the 
war.  That  occurred  near  the  Van  Cortlandt  House,  two  miles  east  of  Peekskill,  between 
some  American  pickets  at  the  foot  of  Gallows  Hill,  and  a  picket  guard  of  the  enemy  at  the 
base  of  the  eminences  opposite.  They  were  too  near  each  other  to  keep  quiet,  and  a  skir- 
mish at  length  ensued.  "  They  made  a  great  smoke  and  noise,*'  said  Mr.  Sparks,  "  but 
nobody  was  hurt  except  by  fright.''  Pointing  to  a  huge  oak  standing  near  the  Peekskill 
Academy  on  Oak  Hill,  and  in  full  view  of  our  resting-place,  he  related  the  circumstance  of 
the  execution  of  a  British  spy,  named  Daniel  Strang,  upon  that  tree.  He  was  a  Tory,  and 
was  found  lurking  about  the  American  army  at  Peekskill  with  enlisting  orders  sewed  up  in 
his  clothes.  I  left  the  vigorous  old  man  to  enjoy  the  warm  sunlight  and  his  newspaper 
alone,  and  procuring  a  conveyance,  rode  out  to  Van  Cortlandt's  house ;  the  church-yard, 
where  rest  the  remains  of  one  of  Andre's  captors ;  Gallows  Hill,  famous  as  the  camping- 
ground  of  Putnam  for  a  short  period  during  the  Revolution,  and  to  Continental  Village,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions. 

Van  Cortlandt's  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fine  estates  of  that  family.' 
It  is  a  brick  mansion,  and  was  erected  in  1773.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  pleasant  lawn, 
shaded  by  locust  trees,  on  the  north  side  of  the  post-road.  It  was  occupied  by  Washington, 
for  a  brief  space,  as  head-quarters ;  and  there  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  resided  in  safety, 

*  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  last  possessor  of  the  manor  house,  near  Croton,  by  entail.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  September,         ^^  ^        j^ 

1 749,  and  was  reared  at  the  manor  house.     At  nineteen,  he      ^^?       £r?A /^^^wi^^(^!^^ 
commenced  business  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  when  the  Revo-     oO  f^  '     y^  ' 

lution  broke  out,  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  his  father.  Honorable  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican army.  His  Tory  relatives  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose, *and  Governor  Tryon  forwarded 
him  a  major's  commission  in  the  Cortlandt  militia.  He  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  accepted  a  lieutenant  ool- 
onePs  commission  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  appointed-  a  colonel  in  177.6,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater.  He  also  served  against  the  Indians  on  the  New  York  frontier  in  1 778, 
and  in  1779-80  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  convened  for  the  trial  of  Arnold.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  of  militia  under  La  Fayette  in  1780,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  wa^ 
promoted  to  a  brigadier's  command.  The  seven  hundred  British  and  Hessian  prisoners  of  war  were  in- 
trusted to  his  care  on'their  march  to  Fredericktown.  He  was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  Congress,  but 
in  1811  declined  a  re-election.  General  Van  Cortlandt  accompanied  La  Fayette  in  his  tour  through  the 
United  States  in  1824.  He  died  at  the  manor  house,  at  Croton,  November  2l8t,  1831,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.    With  him  expired  the  property  entail. 
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The  CortUndt  Manor  Hoase.  Paolding't  Monument,  and  St  Peter's  Church.  Gallowe  Hill. 

while  deaplation  was  rife  around  them.  When  I  visited  the  mansion,  General  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  late  owner  (brother  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  the  manor  October; 
house),  had  been  dead  but  a  few  months.  Many  of  the  family  portraits  were  yet  ^^®- 
there,  some  of  them  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  They  have  since  been  removed  to 
the  old  manor  house  at  Croton.  The  mansion  which  we  are  considering  was  occupied  fpr 
a  while  by  General  M'Dougall's  advanced  guard,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  Peeks- 
kill  in  March,  1777,  an  event  that  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  old  oak  tree  is  standing 
in  a  field  a  little  eastward  of  the  house,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  whip- 
ping-post during  the  encampment  there.  It  is  green  and  vigorous,  and  so  regular  are  its 
branches,  that,  when  in  full  foliage,  its  form,  above  the  trunk,  is  a  perfect  sphere. 

Upon  a  knoll,  a  little  eastward  of  Van  Cortlandt*s  house,  is  an  ancient  wooden  church, 
erected  in  1767  for  worship,  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Church  of  England.     Within 

its  grave-yard,  which  spreads  over  the 
knoll  westward,  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  John  Paulding, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York .  The 
monument  is  constructed  of  West  Ches- 
ter marble,  in  the  most  simple  form, 
consisting  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by 
a  cone.  It  is  massive,  and  so  eon* 
(  structed  as  to  last  for  ages.     The  base 

of  the  pedestal  covers  a  square  of  seven 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron 
railing.  The  height  is  about  thirteen 
feet.  One  side  of  the  monument  ex- 
„       _  ,  „  a    n       .   ^  .  hibits  a  representation,  in  low  relief,  of 

PAULDiNo'a  Monument,  and  St.  PKTBa's  Chuach.*  ^       n  n  ■»   \  A 

the  face  of  the  medal  voted  by  Con- 
gress to  each  of  the  captors  of  Andre  ;  the  other  side  exhibits  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  The 
main  inscription  is  upon  the  western  panel  of  the  pedestal.' 

From  the  old  church-yard  I  rode  to  the  summit  of  Gallows  Hill,  a  lofty  ridge  on  the 
north,  and  bared  of  trees  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  It  is  famous  as  %  portion  of  the  camp- 
ground of  the  division  of  the  American  army  under  Putnam  in  1777,  and  also  as  the  place 
where  a  spy  was  executed,  from  which  circumstance  the  hill  derives  its  name.  Leaving  my 
vehicle  at  the  gate  of  a  farm-house  by  the  road  side,  I  crossed  the  fields  to  the  place  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  old  chestnut-tree  stood,  near  which  the  spy  was  hanged. 
It  is  about  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  is 
marked  by  a  huge  bowlder  lying  upon  the  surface,  by  the  side  of  which  is  the  decayed  trunk 

■  The  site  of  this  church  and  the  grave-yard  was  a  gift  of  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  parish  was  called  St.  Peter's ;  and  this  and  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  in  the  Highlands,  were  en- 
dowed with  two  hundred  acres  of  land  by  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson. 

^  The  following  are  the  inscriptions : 

North  side. — "Here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Paulding,  who  died  on  the  18th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1818,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age." 

West  side. — "  On  the  momiog  of  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  accompanied  by  two  yoang  farmers  of 
the  coanty  of  West  Chester  (whose  names  will  one  day  be  recorded  on  their  own  deserved  monuments),  he 
intercepted  the  British  spy,  Andre.  Poor  himself,  he  disdained  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
couKTRT.  Rejecting  the  temptation  of  great  rewards,  he  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  American  camp ; 
and,  by  this  act  of  noble  self-denial,  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected ;  the  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled ; 
West  Point  and  the  American  Army  saved ;  and  these  United  States,  now  by  the  grace  of  God  Free  and 
lodepeodeDt,  rescued  from  most  imminent  peril." 

South  side. — "  The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  erected  this  tomb  as  a  memorial  sacred  to 

PUBLIC  GRATITUDE." 

The  monument  was  erected  in  1827 ;  the  cone  was  placed  on  the  pedestal  on  the  22d  of  November  of 
that  year,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  who  were  addressed  by  William  Paulding^  tkmn 
Major  of  New  York.     A  copy  of  the  medal  presented  to  the  captors  of  Andre  may  be  found  on  page  205. 
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Execution  place  of  a  Spy.  Putnam's  laconic  Letter.  View  from  Gallowe  UiU.  Relative  importance  of  PeekskilL 

of  a  chestnut,  as  seen  in  the  picture,*  said  to  be  a  sprout  of  the  memorable  tree.     The  name  of 
the  spy  was  Edmund  Palmer.     He  was  an  athletic  young 
man,  connected  by  nature  and  affection  with  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  West  Chester,  and  had  a  wife 
and  children.     He  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  enlisting 
papers,  signed  by  Governor  Tryon,  were  found  upon  his  per- 
son.     It  was  also  ascertained  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
a  Tory  company.     These  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances made  rt  clear  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  on  that  charge  he 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.      His  young 
wife  pleaded  for  his  life,  but  the  dictates  of  the  stem  policy  of  war  made  Put- 
nam inexorable.      Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  flag  to  the  American  commander, 
claiming  Palmer  as  a  British  officer,  and  menacing  the  Republicans  with  his  se- 
verest wrath  if  he  was  not  delivered  up.     Putnam's  sense  of  duty  was  as  deaf  to  the 
menaces  of  the  one  as  to  the  tears  of  the  other,  and  he  sent  to  Clinton  the  follow- 
ing laconic  reply  : 

*'  Head-quarters,  7\h  August.  1777. 

<«  Sir, — Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy,  lurking 
within  our  lines.  He  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed 
as  a  spy  ;  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately.  Israel  Putnam. 

'*  P.S. — He  has  been  accordingly  executed." 

From  the  top  of  Gallows  Hill  there  is  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  par- 
ticularly southward,  in  which  direction  the  eye  takes  in  glimpses  of  Peekskill  village,  the 
river  and  its  rocky  shores  on  the  west,  and  the  fertile  estates  of  West  Chester  as  far  as  the 
high  grounds  of  Tarrytown.  On  the  southeast  of  the  ridge  is  the  beautiful  undulating 
Peekskill  Hollow,  and  on  the  north,  between  it  and  the  rough  turrets  of  the  Highland  tow- 
ers, is  scooped  the  Canopus  Valley,  deep  and  rich,  wherein  is  nestled  Continental  Village, 
the  scene  of  one  of  Tryon's  desolating  expeditions.  We  are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  us 
open  the  chronicle  for  a  few  moments. 

In  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  at  the  opening  of  1777,  Peeks- 
kill  was  regarded  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  very  important  post.  Believing  that  the 
chief  design  of  the  next  campaign  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  accomplish  a  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York  and  an  army  preparing  in  Canada 
March  12,  ^^  invasion,  Washington  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler,  as  follows  :  **  Un- 
1777.  ^^f  these  considerations,  I  can  not  help  thinking  much  too  large  a  part  of  our  force 
is  directed  to  Ticonderoga.  Peekskill  appears  to  me  a  much  more  proper  place,  where,  if 
the  troops  are  drawn  together,  they  will  be  advantageously  situated  to  give  support  to  any 
of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  Should  the  enemy's  design  be  to  penetrate  the  country  up 
the  North  River,  they  will  be  well  posted  to  oppose  them ;  should  they  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  New  England,  they  will  be  well  stationed  to  cover  it ;  if  they  move  westward, 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  troops  can  easily  form  a  junction  ;'  and  besides,  it  will  oblige  the 
enemy  to  have  a  much  stronger  garrison  at  New  York.""  With  these  views,  the  command- 
er-in-chief determined  to  collect  a  respectable  force  at  Peekskill.  This  was  done  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  General  Heath,  of  Massachusetts,  was  placed  in  command.  This  officer 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  state,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  General  M'Dougall.' 

*  Near  this  bowlder  a  gallows,  rudely  constructed  of  logs,  was  erected,  on  which  the  spy  was  hung.  It 
remained  there  for  several  years  afterward,  an  object  of  superstitions  dread  to  the  country  people  who  were 
<»bliged  to  pass  it  in  the  night.  '  Sparks's  Wa*hint(ton^  tv..  359. 

*  Alexander  M'Doagall  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  from  the  ^  ^^ 

Lowlands,  who  came  to  America  about  twenty  years  before  the        J^/'^^i^'^7^y^l^0^^f^<^act>^^  ■ 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  commenced  business  in  the  city  of  ^^ 

New  Y«Hc.     The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.     lie  became  a  zealous  Whig  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  army.     In  August,  1776,  he  was 
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Strat^em  of  Sir  William  Howe.         Invadoo  of  PeekakiU.         Deatructton  of  Storea.         DestructioQ  of  Condnental  Village. 

Cattle  and  military  stores,  in  large  quantities,  were  collected  at  Peekskill  and  in  the  vicin* 
ity ;  and  the  post,  not  being  very  strongly  manned,  at '..acted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Sir 
William  Howe  projected  a  scheme  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  Stratagem  was  a  part  of 
bis  plan.  He  caused  a  conversation  on  the  subject  to  be  held  in  the  hearing  of -an  Amer- 
ican officer  who  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  an 
excursion  was  to  be  made  into  the  country  by  three  divisions :  one  to  go  up  the  Sound  and 
land  at  Mamarbneck,  another  to  march  up  the  center  road  by  Kingsbridge,  and  a  third  to 
go  up  the  Hudson  and  land  at  Tarrytown.  The  officer  was  soon  afterward  released,  and 
escorted  with  a  flag  to  the  American  lines.  The  object  was  to  have  him  report  the  con- 
versation, and  thus  draw  off  General  M^DougalFs  attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack. 
M'Dougall  had  only  two  hundred  and  dhy  eflective  men,  too  few  to  attempt  opposition.  He 
immediately  commenced  sending  his  stores  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  for  safety,  but 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  design,  ten  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  Tarrytown, 
and  two  went  up  to  Havierstraw  Bay,  at  a  point  twelve  miles  below  Peekskill.  March  23, 
The  next  day  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Peekskill  Bay  ;  and  at  one  o'clock,  ^ve  ^'^^ 
hundred  men,  in  eight  flat-boats,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bird,  landed  at  Lent's 
Cove,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  They  had  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  drawn  by  the 
sailors.  General  M*Dougall  retreated  to  Gallows  Hill  and  vicinity,  giving  directions  for  de- 
stroying such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Willett,  at  Fort  Constitution,  to  leave  a  subaltern's  command  there,  and 
hasten  to  his  assistance.     The  British  held  possession  of  the  town  until  next  day, 

_  Man*}]  94 

when  a  detachment  advanced  toward  the  Highlands.  These  were  attacked  by 
Colonel  Willett,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.  The  detachment  retreated  back  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  evening,  favored  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  they  all  embarked 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  Their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  stores,  was  partially  accom- 
plished, but  not  by  their  own  hands.  They  had  nine  of  their  number  killed  in  the  skirmish 
with  Willett,  and  four  at  the  verge  of  the  creek,  while  attempting  to  bum  some  boats.  The 
Americans  had  one  man  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.*  Two  or  three  houses  were  burned,  and 
about  forty  sheep,  furnished  by  the  Tories,  were  carried  ofT. 

Near  the  banks  of  Canopus  Creek,  and  overlooked  by  Gallows  Hill,  is  Continental  Vil- 
lage. Tt  is  about  three  miles  from  Peekskill,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Highland  passes 
northward.  There,  in  1777,  were  constructed  barracks  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  thou- 
sand men.  A  large  number  of  cattle,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  under  the 
charge  of  Major  Campbell,  were  collected  there.  Two  small  redoubts  were  erected  on  the 
high  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  property  and  guarding  the  mount- 
ain road.  Hither,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  three  days  after  the  capture 
of  Forts  Clinton  and  Monfgomery,  General  Tryon  was  detached  with  Emerick's  chas- 
seurs and  other  Germans,  with  a  three-pounder,  to  destroy  the  settlement.  He  accomplished 
the  object  most  eflectually.  The  barracks,  and  nearly  every  house  in  the  little  village,  to- 
gether with  the  public  stores,  were  consumed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  were  slaughtered. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  hills,  while  the  few  troops  that  were  left  when  Putnam  and  the 
main  force  retired  to  Fishkill  on  the  fall  of  the  mountain  fortresses,  were  compelled  to  fly 
for  safety.  In  a  few  hours  the  smiling  little  valley  was  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.*  Gen- 
appointed  a  brigadier,  and  in  October,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  00m- 
nmnded  in  the  action  near  White  Plains,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Germantown  in  the  automn  of  1777.  In 
1781  be  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate.     Ho  died  in  Jnne,  1786. 

'  General  M^DougalCs  MS.  Letter  of  March  29,  1777,  quoted  by  Sparks. 

•  The  feelings  of  Tryon  toward  the  Republicans  may  bo  learned  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  a  few  weeks 
tSter  this  transaction,  in  reply  to  one  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  General  Parsons.  ^^I  have,"  he  says, 
"  the  candor  enough  to  assure  you,  as  much  as  I  abhor  every  principle  of  inhumanity  or  ungenerous  con- 
duct, I  should,  were  I  in  more  authority,  burn  every  committee-man's  house  within  my  reach,  as  I  deem  those 
agents  the  wicked  instruments  of  the  continued  calamities  of  this  country,  and  in  order  sooner  to  purge 
this  country  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  give  twenty-Ave  dollars  for  every  acting  committee-man  who  shall  be 
delivered  iq>  to  the  king^s  troops." 
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Peekakm  poMessed  by  the  Americans.  Tlio  Soldier'a  Spring.  Verplanck's  Point  HndMm  and  the  Indiam. 


Ja<n-i^~'^^i^<^^ 


eral  Panons*  inarched  down  from  Fishkill  with  two  thousand  men  a  few  days  afterward, 

and  took  possession  of  Peekskiil.  From  that 
time  it  was  the  scene  of  no  stirring  military 
events,  other  than  those  incident  to  the  hrief 
encampment  of  regiments  or  divisions  of  the 
American  army. 
After  sketching  the  only  prominent  object  on  the  site  of  poor  Palmer's  gallows,  I  resumed 
the  reins,  and,  when  part  way  ddwn  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  tnrned  up  a  green  lane 
near  the  Soldier's  Spring*  to  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Lent,  to  inquire  for  an  aged  couple  of 
that  name.  Informed  that  they  lived  at  a  little  village  called  Oregon,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  I  returned  to  Peekskiil  Hollow,  and  proceeded  thither.  My  journey  was  fruitless 
of  information.  They  were,  indeed,  a  venerable  pair ;  one  aged  eighty-four,  and  the  other 
eighty-three  years. 

After  dinner  at  Peekskiil,  I  rode  down  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below.'    It  was 

October  27,     ^  lovely  afternoon  ;  a  fine  road  amid  ever- varying  scenery,  and  every  rock,  and 

1848.         knoll,  and  estuary  of  the  river  clustered  over  with  historic  associations,  made  the 

journey  of  an  hour  one  of  great  pleasure  and  interest.    Verplanck's  Point  is  the  termination 

of  a  peninsula  of  gently  rolling  land,  gradually  ascending  from  the  neck  toward  the  shore, 

where  it  ends  in  a  bluff,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.     Here,  during  the  memorable  season 

of  land  and  town  speculation,  when  the  water-lot  mania  emulated  that  of  the  tulip  and 

the  South  Sea  games,  a  large  village  was  mapped  out,  and  one  or  two  fine  mansions 

were  erected.     The  bubble  burst,  and  many  fertile  acres  there,  where  com  and  potatoes 

onoe  yielded  a  profit  to  the  cultivator,  are  scarred  and  made  barren  by  intersecting  streets, 

not  e/qwpulated,  but  i^npopulated,  save  by  the  beetle  and  grasshopper.     On  the  brow  of 

In  allusion  to  this  and  kindred  expeditions,  Trumbull  makes  Malcom  say, 

"  Behold,  like  whelps  of  Britain's  lion. 
Our  warriors,  CUnton,  Vaughan.  and  Tryon, 
March  forth  with  patriotic  joy 
To  rariah,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  gen'rals,  foremost  in  their  nation. 
The  journeymen  of  Desolation ! 
Like  Sampson's  foxes,  each  assails. 
Let  loose  with  fire-brands  in  their  tails. 
And  spreads  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  among  Philistines'  com." 

M'FiNOAL,  Canto  iv, 

'  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  a  committea  of  correspondence  in 
that  state  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  Congress  in 
August,  1776,  and  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  contest.  Under  his  direction,  the  succenlol  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Isladd,  in  1777,  was  sent  out.  He 
veas  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Indians  in  1785.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     He  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio,  in  December,  1789. 

'  This  is  a  little  fountain  bubbling  up  by  the  road  side,  and  named  Tht  Soldier'' s  Spring,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  an  American  soldier,  while  retreating  before  the  enemy,  stooped  at  the  fountain  to  quench  his 
thirst.  While  so  doing,  a  cannon  ball,  that  struck  the  hills  above  him,  glanced  obliquely,  hit  and  shattered 
bis  thigh,  and  left  him  dying  beside  the  clear  waters.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  wagon  that  passed  soon  ail- 
erward,  to  Fishkill,  where  he  expired. 

•  This  was  the  point  off  which  Henry  Hudson's  vessel,  the  Half  Moon,  came  first  to  anchor  after  leaving 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Highland  Indians,  filled  with  wonder,  came  flocking  to  the  ship  in  boats,  but 
their  curiosity  ended  in  a  tragedy.  One  of  them,  overcome  by  acquisitiveness,  crawled  up  the  rudder,  en- 
tered the  cabin  window,  and  stole  a  pillow  and  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  mate  saw  the  thief 
pulling  his  bark  for  land,  and  shot  at  and  killed  him.  The  ship's  boat  was  sent  for  the  stolen  articles,  and 
when  one  of  the  natives,  who  had  leaped  into  the  water,  caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  shallop,  his  hand  was 
out  off  by  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  by  these  voyagers.  Intelligence 
of  this  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  Indians  hated  the  white  man,  afterward,  intensely. 

The  exceedingly  tortuous  creek  which  traverses  the  marsh  southvrard  of  Yerplanck's  Point  was  called,  by 
the  Indians,  Meahagh,  and  this  was  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  peninsula.  It  was  purchased  of 
the  Indians  by  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  in  1683.  From  him  it  pa.ssed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Johan- 
nes, whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Gertrude,  married  Philip  Verplanok,  from  whom  it  acquired  its  pres- 
ent appellation. 
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the  Point,  near  the  western  extremity,  and  overlooking  the  water,  a  small  fortification,  called 
Fort  Fayette,  was  erected.  It  was  an  eligible  site  for  a  fort ;  and,  in  connection  with  the 
fortress  on  the  rocky  promontory  opposite,  was  capable  of  being  made  a  formidable  defense 
at  this,  the  lower  gate  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.     These  two  promontories  make  the  river 


quite  narrow,  and,  if  well  fortified,  might  defy  the  passage  of  any  number  of  hostile  vessels.* 
The  site  of  Fort  Fayette  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  orchard  upon  the  high  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Bleakly's  store  upon  the  wharf  The  mounds  and  foss6  of  the  main  fort,  as  it 
was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  British,  and  also  the  embankments  of  the  smaller  out- 
works, are  quite  prominent  in  many  places. 

The  small  forts  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Points  were  captured  by  the  enemy  commanded 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779.  The  garrison  of  Stony  Point 
consisted  of  only  about  forty  men,  and  that  at  Verplanck^s  of  seventy  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Armstrong.  As  Uiese  forts  secured  a  free  communication  between  the  troops  of 
New  England  and  those  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  confederacy,  Clinton  de- 
termined to  dislodge  the  Americans  therefrom.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  sailed 
ap  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  accompanied  by  General  Vaughan ;  the  flotilla  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Collier.  They  landed  in  two  divisions  on  the  morning  of  the 
Slst,  the  one  under  Vaughan,  on  the  east  side,  eight  miles  below  Verplanck's,  ai^d  '^' 
the  other  under  Clinton,  on  the  west  side,  a  little  above  HaveYstraw.  The  garrison  at 
Stony  Point  retired  to  the  Highlands  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fort  changed 
masters  without  bloodshed.  The  next  morning,  the  guns  of  the  captured  fortress,  and  the 
cannons  and  mortars  dragged  up  during  the  night,  were  pointed  toward  Fort  Fayette  oppo- 
site, and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  upon  it.  Unable  to  make  a  respectable  resistance 
to  this  assault,  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  Vaughan's  division,  the  little  garrison  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.*    The  loss  of  these  forts  was  greatly  lamented  by  Washington, 

'  This  map  shows  the  relative  position  of  Yerplanck's  and  Stony  Points,  and  of  the  forts  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  A  represents  the  position  and  form  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point ;  B,  General  Wayne's  right 
oolnmn,  and  C  his  left  column,  when  he  stormed  the  ramparts  and  fort ;  and  D  shows  the  site  of  Fort  Fay- 
ette, on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

'  The  following  were  the  terms  of  capitulation : 

"  On  the  gladi  of  Fort  Fajette,  Jano  Itt,  1779. 

^  His  excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Commodore  Sir  Greorge  Collier  grant  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  La 
Fi^ette  terms  of  safety  to  the  persons  and  property  (contained  in  the  fort)  of  the  garrison,  they  sorrender- 
iog  themselves  prisoners  of  war.     The  officers  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

'^  John  Andr^  jOeL-de-camp,^* 
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and  his  first  care  was  to  make  an  eHbrt  to  recover  them,  for  West  Point  was  now  in  danger. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  moved  from  Middiebrook  toward  the  Highlands, 
and  Washington  established  his  quarters  at  Smith's  Clove,  far  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw/^ 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  strengthening  of  the  forts,  and  to  guard 
the  detachments  left  for  the  purpose,  he  descended  the  river  with  his  army  only  as  far  as 

Phillipsburgh,  now  Yonkers. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Washington  established  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Windsor,  leaving  General  Putnam  in 
command  of  the  main  army  at  Smith's  Clove.  General 
M'Dougall  was  transferred  to  the  command  at  West  Point ; 
the  garrisons  at  Constitution  Island,  and  at  the  redoubts 
opposite  West  Point,  were  strengthened  ;  the  road  to  Fish- 
kill  was  well  guarded,  and  three  brigades  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Heath,  who  had  lately  been 
ordered  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  July,  General  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  light  infantry  of  the 
„       ,,  en,        IJ'^e,  and  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dunderberg, 

Hbab  View  AT  Stony  PoiNT.2  ,  t-i         ■»«■  i     i  • 

between  Fort  Montgomery  and  the  mam  army  at  the 
Clove.  The  British  had  now  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  two  forts  in  question, 
well  supplied  them  with  ammunition  and  stores,  and  had  them  strongly  garrisoned.  The 
force  at  Stony  Point  consisted  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  of  foot,  the  grenadier  companies 
of  the  seventy-first,  and  some  artillery  ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Johnson  of  the  seventh.  The  garrison  at  Verplanck's  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Webster,  and  was  quite  equal  in  force  to  that  at  Stony  Point.  Several  small  British 
vessels  of  war  were  anchored  in  the  bay  within  close  cannon  shot  of  the  forts.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  when  the  attack  of  the  Americans  under  Wayne  and  Howe 
upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point  was  planned  and  executed  by  order  of  Washington. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  July^  all  the  Massachusetts  light  infantry  were 
marched  to  the  quarters'  of  Wayne  at  Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  from  Stony  Point. 
At  meridian  on  that  exceedingly  sultry  day,  the  whole  body  moved  through  narrow  defiles, 
over  rough  crags,  and  across  deep  morasses,  in  single  file,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  ren- 
dezvoused a  mile  and  a  half  below  Stony  Point.  There  they  remained  until  General  Wayne 
and  several  officers  returned  from  reconnoitering  the  works  of  the  "enemy,  when  they  were 
formed  into  column,  and  moved  silently  forward  under  the  guidance  of  a  negro  slave  belong- 
ing to  a  Captain  Lamb  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.* 

The  position  of  the  fortress  was  such  that  it  seemed  almost  impregnable.  Situated  upon 
a  huge  rocky  bluffy  an  island  at  high  water,  and  always  inaccessible  dry-shod,  except  across 

'  Smith's  Clove  extends  northward  from  the  Ramapo  Valley,  not  far  from  Turner's  statioir  on  the  Erie 
rail -road. 

^  This  sketch  presents  a  rear  view  of  the  old  embankments  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  light-house,  which  is  seen 
by  ail  travelers  upon  the  river,  just  before  entering  the  Highlands.  The  beacon  stands  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  fort,  upon  the  site  of  the  magazine.  There  was  a  covered  way  toward  the  water  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  and  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear  are  some  prominent  remains  of  the  ravelins  which  extended 
across  the  point. 

'  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  the  old  ferryman  at  Stony  Point,  informed  me  that  he  knew  this  negro  well.  His  name 
was  Pompey,  and  for  his  services  on  that  night  his  master  gave  him  a  horse  to  ride,  and  never  exacted  any 
labor  from  him  afterward.  Pompey's  master  was  a  warm  Whig,  and  himself  was  a  shrewd  negro.  Soon 
after  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  Point,  Pompey  ventured  to  go  to  the  fort  with  strawberries  to  sell. 
He  was  kindly  received ;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  and  berries  and  cherries  became  plentiful,  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  garrison,  and  became  a  favorite  with  the  officers,  who  had  no  suspicion  that 
he  was  regularly  reporting  every  thing  to  his  Whig  master.  Finally,  Pompey  informed  them  that  his  mas- 
ter would  not  allow  him  to  come  with  fruit  in  the  daytime,  for  it  was  hoeing-com  season.  Unwilling  to 
lose  their  supply  of  luxuries,  the  officers  gave  Pompey  the  countersign  regularly,  so  that  he  could  pass  the 
sentinels  in  the  evening.  He  thus  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  countersign  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  and 
made  good  use  of  it.  That  countersign  was,  "  The  fort's  our  own,"  and  this  was  the  watch-word  of  the 
Americans  when  they  scaled  the  ramparts. 
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a  DEiTow  causeway  in  the  rear,  it  was  strongly  defended  by  outworks  and  a  double  row  of 
abatis.  Upon  three  sides  of  the  rock  were  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  an!  .  .\  the  fourth 
was  a  morass,  deep  and  dangerous.  But  Wayne  was  not  easily  deterred  by  obstacles  ;  and 
tradition  avers,  that  while  conversing  with  Washington  on  the  subject  of  this  expedition,  he 
remarked,  with  emphasis,  "  General,  I'll  storm  hell  if  you  will  only  plan  it.''  He  possessed 
the  true  fire  of  the  flint,  and  was  always  governed  by  the  maxim,  "  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  He  resolved  to  storm  the  fort  at  all  hazards,  and  only  waited  for  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide,  and  the  deep  first  slumber  of  the  garrison,  to  move  toward  the  fortress. 


'  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Eastown,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1745.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  havinpf  studied  mathematics  with  care,  he  opened 
a  surveyor's  office  in  his  native  town.  He  was  sent 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  to  locate  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  crown  to  several  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
made  Wayne  superintendent  of  the  settlement.  This 
post  he  held  until  1767,  when  he  returned  home,  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  in  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  hi.s 
profession  as  surveyor.  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  a 
representative  to  the  general  Assembly  of  his  state. 
He  quitted  the  council  for  the  field  in  1775,  where  he 
was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
went  to  Canada  with  General  Thomas.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  there  in  1776,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general.  He  was  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Brandy  wine,  Gcrmantown,  and  Monmouth,  in 
all  of  which  engagements  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
valor.  The  capture  of  Stony  Point  raised  him  to  the 
highest  mark  in  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  In 
1781,  he  went  with  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  Sooth, 
and  in  Virginia  co-operated  with  La  Fayette.  After 
•  the  capture  of  Corn wal lis,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the 
Gknkeal  Watne.i  war  in  Georgia,  and  was  very  successful.     As  a  re- 

ward for  his  services,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  made 
him  a  present  of  a  valuable  farm.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  that  ratified  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.     In  1792   he  succc-ded  St.  C'lir  in  the  ?ommand  of  the  anry  to  be  employed  aiainsi 
the  Western  Ind    as,  and  «,    ined  a  p    at  victoi     over  the     in  the  h    .tie  of  th*    Miamis,     .August    i794. 
He  concluded  a     eaty  vi-it'   thelndit   s  in  Aug  '^t,  1795.     vVhile  er 
gaged  in  the  publio  service,  and  returning  home  from  the  West,  he 
was  seized  with  the  gout,  and  died  in  a  hut  at  Presque  Isle,  in  De- 
c«nber,  1796,  aged  fifty-one  years.     He  was  buried,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, under  the  flag-stafl*  of  the  fort,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  from 
whence  his  remains  were  conveyed  in  1809,  by  his  son,  Colonel  Isaac 
Wajrne,  to  Radnor  church-yard,  in  Delaware  county.    The  venerable 
ehnrch,  near  which  the  body  of  the  hero  lies,  was  erected  in  1717. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  caused  a  handsome 
moDoment  of  white  marble  to  be  erected  over  his  remains,  upon  which 
are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

North  front. — *'  Major-general  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  at 
Wajmesborough,*  in  Chester  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  A.D. 
1745.  After  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  he  died  in  December, 
1796,  at  a  military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  His  military  achievements 
are  consecrated  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
coantrymen.     His  remains  are  here  interred." 

South  front. — "  In  honor  of  the  distinguished  military  services 
of  Major-general  Anthony  Wayne,  and  as  an  affectionate  tribute  of  Wavne's  Monument. 

respect  to  bis  memory,  this  stone  was  erected  by  his  companions  in 

arms,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4,  A.D.  1809,  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
'odependence  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  an  event  which  constitutes  the  most  appropriate  eulogium 
of  an  American  soldier  and  patriot." 


*  This  if  an  error.    Hit  birth-place  waa  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  touth  of  the  Paoli  tavern. 
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Approach  of  the  Americans  to  Stony  Point.  Capture  of  Sentinels.  Storming  of  the  Fort. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  the  Americans  commenced  their  silent 
march  toward  the  fort.  All  the  dogs  in  the  neighhorhood  had  been  killed  the  day  before, 
that  their  barking  might  not  give  notice  of  strangers  near.     The  negro,  with  two  strong  men 

disguised  as  farmers,  advanced 
alone.  The  countersign  was 
given  to  the  first  sentinel,  on  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  morass, 
and  while  he  was  conversing 
with  Pompey,  the  men  seized 
and  gagged  him.  The  silence 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  causeway 
was  secured  in  the  same  manner, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tide  ebbed  suf- 
ficiently, the  whole  of  Wayne's 
little  army,  except  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under 
General  Muhlenburg,  who  re- 
mained in  the  rear  as  a  reserve, 

Vi«w  OF  Stony  Point  from  thk  Southw«8t.»  croSSed   the    moraSS   tO   the    foot 

of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
promontory,  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  The  troops  were  now  divided  into  two  columns ; 
the  van  of  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
De  Fleury,  and  that  of  the  left,  of  one  hundred  volunteers,  under  Major  Stewart,  each  with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  An  avant-guard  of  twenty  picked  men  for  each 
company,  under  Lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox,  preceded  them,  to  remove  the  abatis  and 
other  obstructions.     These  vans  composed  the  forlorn  hope  on  that  memorable  night. 

At  a  little  past  midnight  the  advanced  parties  moved  silently  to  the  charge,  one  company 
on  the  southern,  and  the  other  toward  the  northern  portion  of  the  height.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  miun  divisions ;  the  right,  composed  of  the  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Meigs, 
being  led  by  General  Wayne  in  person.  The  left  was  composed  of  Colonel  Butler's  regi- 
ment, and  two  companies  under  Major  Murfey.  The  Americans  were  undiscovered  until 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  pickets  upon  the  heights,  when  a  skirmish  ensued  between  the  sen- 
tinels and  the  advanced  guards.  The  pickets  fired  several  shots,  but  the  Americans,  true 
to  orders,  relied  entirely  upon  the  bayonet,  and  pressed  forward  with  vigor.  The  garrison 
was  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  instantly  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  loud  cry  To  arms  !  to  arms  I  the  rattle  of  musketry  from  the 
ramparts  and  behind  the  ahatis,  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  charged  with  the  deadly  grape-shot, 
from  the  embrasures.'    In  the  face  of  this  terrible  storm,  the  Americans  forced  their  way,  at 

^  This  view  shows  a  large  portion  of  the  morass,  and  the  place  where  the  assaulting  party  divided  and 
prepared  for  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  which  was  situated  where  the  light-house  is  seen.  The  place  of  the 
causeway  is  on  the  left,  denoted  by  the  cattle.  When  I  made  this  sketch  it  was  quite  high  water,  and  the 
morass,  there  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  was  almost  covered.  There  was  another  place  near  the  river 
shore,  on  the  right,  where  the  Point  was  accessible  at  tiroes.  It  is  distinguished  in  the  sketch  by  the  nar- 
row strip  of  land  extending  nearly  across  the  mouth  of  the  morass.  Upon  this  the  enemy  had  dug  pits  and 
placed  sharpened  stakes  within  them,  so  that,  had  the  Americans  attempted  to  reach  the  Point  by  that  way 
many  would  have  been  impaled.  The  position  of  the  Americans  in  the  attack,  and  of  the  outworks  and  the 
a6atM,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  map  on  a  preceding  pa^e. 

'  Mr.  Headley,  in  his  W<uhington  and  kU  OtneraUy  i.,  326,  has  the  following  paragraph :  ^^  The  water 
around  them  was  driven  into  spray  by  the  grape-shot  and  balls  that  fell  in  an  incessant  shower,  while  the 
hissing,  bursting  shells,  traversing  the  air  in  every  direction,  added  inconceivable  terror  to  the  scene." 
From  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground,  I  know  that  not  a  single  shot,  unless  accidentally  interrupted 
in  its  progress,  could  have  touched  the  waters  of  the  morass  from  the  elevated  works ;  and  in  none  of  the 
official  accounts  of  the  assault  and  defense  have  I  seen  any  mention  of  a  bomb-shell  being  thrown.  Indeed 
there  was  nothing  against  which  to  hurl  those  murderous  missiles  except  the  innocent  hills  in  the  rear,  for 
the  assailants  were  at  the  verge  of  the  works  before  the  garrison  was  aroused.     Historic  tnith  is  greatly 
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Wayne  wounded. 


His  Bravery. 


Surrender  of  the  Fort 


Wayne's  laconic  Dispatch. 


the  point  of  the  bayonet,  throogh  every  obstacle,  until  the  yan  of  each  column  met  in  the 
center  of  the  works,  where  each  arrived  at  the  same  time.'  At  the  inner  abatis,  Wayne 
was  struck  upon  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  which  brought  him  upon  his  knees.  His  two 
brave  aids,  Fishbow  and  Archer,  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and  carried  him  gallantly  through 
the  works.  Believing  himself  mortally  wounded,  the  general  exclaimed,  as  he  arose,  "  March 
on  !  carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  I  will  die  at  the  head  of  my  column  I"  But  the  wound  was 
not  very  severe,  and  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  when  the  two  col- 
umns met  as  victors  within  the  fort.  Colonel  De  Fleury  first  entered  the  works,  and  struck 
the  British  standard  with  his  own  hands.  The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  that  brilliant  achievement  was  rendered  the  more  glorious  for  the  clem- 
ency which  the  victors  exercised  toward  the  vanquished.  Not  a  life  was  taken  after  the 
flag  was  struck  and  the  garrison  had  pleaded  for  quarters.  Wayne  had  but  fifteen  killed 
and  eighty-three  wounded  ;  the  British  had  sixty-three  killed  ;*  and  Johnson,  the  commander, 
with  five  hundred  and  forty-three  officers  and  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  ships  of  the 
enemy  lying  in  the  river  in  front  of  Stony  Point  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down  to  a 
place  of  security.  Before  daylight,  Wayne  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  reply,  of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here  given  : 


'-<i>C5?-l 


/ 


^^--^o^ 


^^ 


ii^Qred  by  thus  allowing  the  imagioation  to  put  its  high-wrought  creations  in  the  place  of  facts,  and  a  col- 
onag  of  justice  is  thereby  given  to  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Bjnron,  who  said,  "  All  history  is  but  a  splendid 
fiction."    The  fanoifol  rhetorician  should  always  be  subservient  to  the  plain  historian  when  recording  facts. 

■  Wayne's  official  dispatch,  dated  at  Stony  Point,  July  17,  1779. 

*  This  is  the  namber  given  in  the  American  account.  Colonel  Johnson,  in  his  official  dispatch,  says  he 
had  only  twenty  killed. 
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Fort  Fayette  Cannonndcd.  Relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Galley  with  Ordnance  sunk  at  CaldwrllV. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  cannons  of  the  captured  fort  were  turned  upon  the  eneniy's 
works  at  Verplanck*s  Point  under  Colonel  Webster,  and  a  desultory  bombardment  was  kept 
up  during  the  day.  Major-general  Robert  Howe  had  been  sent  to  attack  Fort  Fayette,  but 
on  account  of  delays,  and  some  misconceptions  of  Washington's  orders,  he  did  not  njake  the 
attack  in  time  to  dislodge  the  garrison.  News  of  Webster's  critical  situation  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point  was  speedily  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clipton,  and  he  immediately 
sent  relief  to  the  menaced  garrison  at  Verplanck's.  Howe  withdrew,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

Washington,  clearly  perceiving  the  danger  of  attempting  to  retain  the  post  at  Stony  Point 


Gold  Mbdax.  awabdbd  by  Cokgrkss  to  Gbnbbal  Wayne.' 

with  80  few  troops  as  could  be  employed  in  the  service,  concluded  to  order  an  evacuation, 
and  a  destruction  of  the  works  af\er  the  ordnance  and  stores  should  be  removed.  This  was 
accordingly^  done  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth.  All  that  was  originally  intended 
"^'  '  '  was  accomplished,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  works  and  the  seizure  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  stores.  A  large  portion  of  the  heavy  ordnance  was  placed  upon  a  galley  to  be 
conveys  I  to  West  Point.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  moved,  a  cannonade  from  Verplanck's  and 
the  B;  jsh  shipping  was  commenced  upon  it.  A  heavy  shot  from  the  Vulture  struck  it  be- 
low water-mark,  and  the  galley  went  down  at  tne  point  just  above  Caldwell's  Landing, 
where  speculation  recently  made  credulity  seek  for  treasures  in  a  sunken  vessel  alleged  to 
have  belonged  to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  If,  as  asserted,  a  cannon  was  drawn  up  from 
a  vessel  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  there,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  pieces  taken  from 
Stony  Point,  and  the  '<  ship's  timbers"  there  discovered  are  the  remains  of  the  old  galley. 
The  "treasures,"  if  secured,  would  be  of  little  worth  in  these  "piping  times  of  peace." 

The  British  repossessed  themselves  of  Stony  Point  on  the  20th,  but  they  had  little  of  value 
lefl  them  but  the  eligible  site  for  a  fortification. 

The  storming  and  capture  of  Stony  Point,  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  indom- 
itable courage,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.     General  Wayne,  the  leader 

^  This  is  a  representation  of  the  medal,  the  size  of  the  original.  On  one  side  is  a  device  representing  an 
Indian  queen  crowned,  a  quiver  on  her  back,  and  wearing  a  short  apron  of  feathers.  A  mantle  hangs  from 
her  waist  behind,  the  upper  end  of  which  appears  as  if  passed  through  the  girdle  of  her  apron,  and  hwnsn 
gracefully  by  her  left  side.  With  her  right  hand  she  is  presenting  a  wreath  to  General  Wayne ;  in  her  left 
she  is  holding  up  a  mural  crown  toward  his  head.  At  her  feet,  on  the  left,  an  alligator  is  lying.  The 
American  shield  is  resting  against  the  animal.  Over  the  figure  is  the  legend  ^^  Antonio  Watns  Dtci  Ex- 
KRciTAS,"  and  beneath,  "Comitia  Americana;"  "The  American  Congress  to  General  Anthony  Wayne." 
On  the  reverse  is  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  British  flag  flying ;  troops  in  single  file  advancing  up  the 
hill,  and  a  large  number  lying  at  the  bottom.  Artillery  are  seen  in  the  foreground,  and  six  vessels  in  the 
river.  The  inscription  is,  "  Stony  Point  kxpugnatum,  xv.  Jui,.  mdcclxxix.  ;'*  "  Stony  Point  captured, 
July  15,  1779." 
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Medal  awarded  to  Wayoc  His  Popularity.  Medal  a%vardcd  to  Colonel  Dc  Fleury. 


of  the  enterprise,  was  every  where  greeted  with  rapturous  applause.*  Congress  testified 
their  grateful  sense  of  his  services  by  a  vote  of  thanks  '*  for  his  brave,  prudent,  and  soldierly 
conduct."  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  this  action,  should  be 
struck,  and  presented  to  General  Wayne.  Thanks  were  also  presented  by  Congress  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel De  Fleury'  and  Major  Stewart,  and  a  medal  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  struck 


Medal  awabded  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Db  Fleury.3 

aad  presented  to  each.  The  conduct  of  Lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed, and  brevets  of  captain  was  given  to  each,  and  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  volunteer  aid  of  Wayne, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  general's  letter  to  Washington  on  the  occasion.  Pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  fulfillment  of  promises  made  by  Wayne 
before  the  assault,  with  the  concurrence  of  Washington,  Congress  resolved,  *'  That  the  value 
of  the  military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Point  be  ascertained  and  divided  among  the  gallant 

'  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  not  on  the  most  friendly  terras  \b'ith  Wayne,  wrote  to  hira,  saying,  ^^  1 
Jo  most  seriously  declare  that  your  assault  of  Stony  Point  is  not  only  the  most  brilliant,  in  my  opinion, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  on  either  side,  but  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant  I  am  acquainted  with 
ia  history  ;  the  assault  of  Schiveidnitz,  by  Marshal  Laudoh,  I  think  inferior  to  it.''  Dr.  Rush  wrote,  saying, 
•'  Our  streets  rang  for  many  days  with  nothing  but  the  name  of  General  Wayne.  You  are  remembered 
^^Dstantly  next  to  our  gcx>d  and  great  Washington,  over  our  claret  and  Madeira.  You  have  established  the 
national  character  of  our  country ;  you  have  taught  our  enemies  that  bravery,  humanity,  and  magnanimity 
are  the  national  virtues  of  the  Americans." 

'  De  Fleury  was  descended  from  Hcrcule  Andre  de  Flcurv,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  the  preceptor 
>f  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  that  monarch.  He  was  afterward  made 
cardinal  and  prime  minister.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  came  to  America  soon  after  the  news  of  the  revolt 
reached  France.  Wa.shington  received  him  kindly,  obtained  for  hira  a  commission,  and  he  proved  to  be  a 
brave  and  worthy  soldier.  Educated  as  an  engineer,  his  talents  were  brought  into  requisition  here.  In 
that  capacily  he  was  acting  at  the  time  of  the  en^^agement  at  Fort  MifHin,  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  for  his  gallantry  there  Congress  gave  him  a  horse.  He  returned  to  France 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Stony  Point. 

'  This  is  a  representation  of  the  medal,  the  size  of  the  original.  The  device  is  a  helmeted  soldier,  stand- 
ing against  the  ruins  of  a  fort.  His  right  hand  is  extended,  holding  a  sword  upright ;  the  staff  of  a  stand 
(if  colors  is  grasped  by  his  left;  the  colors  are  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  trampling  upon  them.    The  legend 

is,   "  VlETUTlS    ET    AUDACliB    MONUM    ET    PREMIUM.       D.    D.    FlF.URY    EqUITI    GaLLO    PRIMO    MUROS    RESP. 

Auric  d.  d.  ;"  ^'  A  memorial  and  reward  of  valor  and  daring.  The  American  Republic  has  bestowed 
(this  medal)  on  Colonel  D.  de  Fleury,  a  native  of  France,  the  first  over  the  walls  (of  the  enemy)."  On  the 
reverse  are  two  water  batteries,  three  guns  each ;  a  fort  on  a  hill,  with  a  flag  flying ;  a  river  in  front,  and 
six  vessels  before  the  fort.  The  legend  is,  ^'  Aggekes  paludcs  hostes  victi  ;"  *'''  Mountains,  morasses, 
foes,  overcome."  Exergue,  *"  Stony  Pt.  expugn.,  xv.  Jul.,  mdcclxxix.  ;"  '*  Stony  Point  stormed,  15th  of 
July,  1779." 

This  identical  silver  medal  was  found  by  a  boy  while  digging  in  a  garden  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to- 
ward the  close  of  April,  1850,  and  was  deposited  in  the  bank  at  that  place  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
How  the  medal  came  there  is  uncertain.  De  Fleury  returned  to  France  before  the  medal  was  struck,  and 
It  probably  was  never  in  his  possession.  Congress  was  afterward  in  session  at  Princeton,  and  the  medal 
may  have  been  lost  by  the  secretary,  in  whose  custody  it  properly  belonged  until  delivered  to  the  recipient 
<jf  the  honor. 
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Promued  Rewardt  for  the  bravest  Men.  Diyiflion  of  the  Spoils  among  the  TroopB.  Medal  awarded  to  Major  Stewart 

troops  by  whom  it  was  reduced » in  such  manner  and  proportions  as  the  oommander-in-chief 
shall  prescribe."* 


Medai.  awardkd  to  Major  Stbwabt.^ 


^  See  Journals  of  Congrest,  v.,  226,  227.  The  following  rewards  were  promised :  To  the  first  man  who 
entered  the  enemy^s  works,  five  hundred  dollars ;  to  the  second,  four  hundred ;  to  the  third,  three  hundred ; 
to  the  fourth,  two  hundred ;  to  the  fifth,  one  hundred :  being  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  The 
ordnance  and  other  stores  were  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars in  value,  which  amount  was  divided  among  the  troops  in  proportion  of  ofiioers  and  privates. — Sparks's 
Wcukington^  vi.,  540. 

^  This  represents  the  medal  the  size  of  the  original.  The  device  is  America  personified  by  an  Indian 
queen,  who  is  presenting  a  palm  branch  to  Major  Stewart.  A  quiver  is  at  her  back ;  her  left  hand  is  rest- 
ing  on  the  American  shield,  and  at  her  feet  is  an  alligator  crouohant.  The  legend  is,  '^  Joakni  Stewart 
CoHORTis  PRJEFECTo,  CoMiTiA  Americana  ;"  "  The  American  Congress  to  Major  John  Stewart."  On 
the  reverse  is  a  fortress  on  an  eminence.  In  the  foreground  an  officer  is  cheering  on  his  men,  who  are  fol- 
lowing him  over  ahcUis  with  charged  bayonets,  the  enemy  flying.  Troops  in  single  file  are  ascending  to 
the  fort  on  one  side ;  others  are  advancing  from  the  shore  ;  ships  are  in  sight.  The  inscription  is,  "  Story 
Point  oppuGNATtTM  xv.  Jul.  mdcclxxix.  ;"  "Stony  Point  attacked  15th  of  July,  1779." 

I  believe  there  is  no  biography  of  Major  Stewart  extant.  Professor  Wyatt,  in  his  Memoirt  of  Jimerican 
OtneraU^  Commodoret^  &c.,  says  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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tim^M¥€nj. 


JoU  J  old  Watennui. 


Stoaj  Point 


Evening  walk  toward  Uaverttraw. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  From  Cain  to  Catiline,  the  world  hath  known 
Her  traitors — vannted  votaries  of  crime — 
Caligula  and  Nero  sat  alone 

Upon  the  pinnacle  of  vice  snhliroe ; 
But  they  were  moved  hy  hate,  or  wish  to  climh 

The  rugged  steeps  of  Faroe,  in  letters  bold 
To  write  their  names  upon  the  scroll  of  Time  -, 
Therefore  their  crimes  some  virtue  did  enfold — 
But  Arnold !  thine  had  none — 'twas  all  for  sordid  gok 


ESTELLB   AlTNA  LsWIS. 

HE  localities  more  immediately  associated  with  the  hrief  career  of  Andre 
during  his  hapless  connection  with  Arnold,  now  commands  our  attention, 
for  toward  Haverstraw  I  next  journeyed.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon when  I  crossed  the  ferry  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  a  small  row-hoat. 
This  was  the  old  King's  Ferry  of  the  Revolution,  where  the  good  Wash- 
ington so  often  crossed,  and  where  battalion  after  battalion  of  troops,  royal, 
French,  and  American,  at  various  times  spanned  the  Hudson  with  their 
long  lines  of  flat-boats,  for  it  was  the  main  crossing-place  of  armies  moving 
between  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.     It  was  here,  too,  that  a  portion  of  the  forces  of 


Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hud- 
son when  on  their  march 
from  Massachusetts  to  Vir- 
-ginia.  The  landing-place  on 
the  Stony  Point  side,  in  for- 
mer times,  was  in  the  cove 
at  the  opening  of  the  marsh, 
cm  the  north  of  the  promon- 
tory ;  now  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  ferry  is  a  little 
above,  at  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Tenyck,  the  jolly  old  ferry- 
man, who  has  plied  the  oar 
there,  almost  without  inter- 


Thc  Fkuitican. 


mission,  ever  since  1 784.  He 
was  sitting  upon  his  door- 
stone  when  his  son  moored 
the  boat  at  its  rock-fasten- 
ing ;  and,  as  we  ascended  the 
bank,  the  old  man  held  up  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  and  profier- 
ed  a  draught  as  a  pledge  of 
welcome  to  the  "  millionth 
man*'  that  had  crossed  his 
ferry.  Preferring  milk  to 
whisky,  I  sat  down  under  the 
rich-leaved  branches  of  a  ma- 
ple, and  regaled  myself  with 


that  healthful  beverage.  While  the  veteran  and  two  of  his  neighbors  were  enjoying  the 
aqua  vits,  I  sketched  the  old  King's  Ferry  sign-board,  with  its 
device,  which  was  nailed  to  a  sapling  near,  and  then,  accompa- 
nied by  the  old  man  and  his  companions,  started  for  a  ramble 
over  the  rough  site  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point.  Upon  its  ancient 
mounds  I  sat  and  listened  for  an  hour  to  the  adventurous  tales  of 
the  octogenarian,  until  the  long  shado ws*of  the  mountains  warned 
me  that  the  day  was  fast  waning,  when  I  hastened  to  make  the  ' 
drawings  upon  pages  176  and  178.      At  sunset,  accompanied  by 

one  of  the  men  as  bearer  of  my  light  baggage,  I  started  on  foot  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Haverstraw.  The  road  passes  through  a  truly  romantic  region,  made  so  by  nature,  his- 
tory, and  tradition.  I  stopped  often  to  view  the  beautiful  river  prospect  on  the  southeast 
while  the  outlines  of  the  distant  shores  were  imperceptibly  fading  as  the  twilight  came  on. 
At  dusk  we  passed  an  acre  of  ground,  lying  by  the  roadside  on  the  right,  which  was  given 
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"God*«  Acre.**  Bensoo'*  Tavern.  Intenriew  with  a  Builder  of  Sumy  Point  Fort  View  from  Smith's  Boiue 

many  years  ago  for  a  neighborhood  burial-place.  Its  numerous  white  slabs  proclaimed  an 
already  populous  city  of  the  dead,  and  ere  long  another  generous  hand  should  donate  an  acre 
near  for  the  same  purpose. 

^^  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  Chd^s  Acre  !     It  is  just  •, 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 
Oof/'s  Acrt !     Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  gi*ave  have  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garner'd  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own." 

Longfellow. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Benson,  near  Sampsonville,  about 
three  miles  below  Stony  Point.  Ilaverstraw  was  two  miles  distant,  and,  wearied  with  the 
rambles  of  the  day,  I  halted  at  Benson's  until  morning.  After  an  early  breakfast  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  Torn  Mountain,  a  little  northwest  of  Havorstraw,  to  visit  a  man  named 
Allison,  who  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  I  had  been  informed  of  his  vigor  of  body  and 
mind,  and  was  much  disappointed  on  finding  him  in  bed,  feeble  and  sinking  from  the  ejects 
of  a  fall.  Our  conversation  was  brief,  but  his  short  communications  were  interesting.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  when  the  fort  at  Stony  Point  was  built,  and  assisted  in  car- 
rying material  for  its  construction  from  the  main.  In  company  with  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  not  allowed  to  join  in  Wayne's  expedition,  he  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  little 
army  on  that  eventful  night ;  and  when  the  shout  of  victory  arose  from  the  fort,  his  voice 
was  among  the  loudest  in  the  echo  that  was  sent  back  by  the  yeomanry  gathered  upon  the 
neighboring  hills.  He  gave  me  a  minute  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans  be- 
fore crossing  the  morass,  and  told  me  of  a  black  walnut-tree  still  standing  by  the  roadside 
between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point,  under  which  the  negro,  Pompey,  took  charge,  as  pi- 
lot, of  Wayne's  assaulting  force.  I  had  intended,  on  leaving  Mr.  Allison,  to  go  down  near 
the  river  bank,  where  Arnold  and  Andre  met ;  but  the  hour  was  approaching  at  which  I 
had  promised  myself  to  return  to  Verplanck's  Point,  so  I  postponed  my  visit  to  this  inter- 
esting spot  until  a  subsequent  date. 

On  my  return  toward  Stony  Point,  I  tarried  at  and  sketched  Smith's  House,  deline- 
ated on  page  152.  It  is  in  the  present  possession  of  William  C.  Houseman,  whose  good 
taste  has  adorned  the  grounds  around  it  with  fine  shrubbery.  It  is  located  upon  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  known,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  Treason  Hill,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  country  beyond.^  From  the  window  in  the  second  story, 
where,  tradition  avers,  Andre  looked  with  anxious  eyes  for  the  appearance  of  the  Vulture. 
I  made  the  drawing  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  Between  the  foreground  and  the  river  is 
seen  the  broad  alluvial  flat  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  water  is  the 
village.  The  headland  on  the  led  is  Teller's  Point,  and  the  highest  ground  on  the  extreme 
right  is  Torn  Mountain,  extending  down  to  the  verge  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  where  it  is  called 

'  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  in  his  TraveU  in  North  America  (i.,  98,  99),  says,  *^  My  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  Arnold  and  his  treason  when  my  road  brought  me  to  Smith's  farm-house,  where  he  had  bis 
interview  with  Andre,  and  formed  his  horrid  plot  ....  Smith,  who  was  more  than  suspected,  but  not  con- 
victed of  being  a  party  in  the  plot,  is  still  in  prison,*  where  the  law  protects  him  against  justice.  But  his 
home  seems  to  have  experienced  the  only  chastisement  of  which  it  was  susceptible  *,  it  is  punished  by  soli- 
tude ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  deserted,  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  take  care  of  it,  although  it  is  the  man- 
sion of  a  large  farm." 

*  Joehua  Smith,  wlio  wu  implicated  in  Aruold'a  troaton,  waa  a  brother  of  the  Tory  Chief-juatice  Smith,  and  a  mao  of  con- 
siderable influence.  The  part  which  he  had  acted  with  Arnold  made  him  strongly  anapected  of  known  participation  in  hia  goilL 
We  was  arreated  at  FishkiU,  in  Dutcheaa  county,  and  waa  taken  to  die  Robinson  House  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Andrd.  There  Smith  was  tried  by  a  military  court  and  acquitted.  He  was  soon  afterward  arreated  by  the  civil  authority  of 
the  state,  and  committed  to  the  jail  at  Goahen,  Orange  county,  whence  he  escaped,  and  made  hia  way  through  the  country,  in 
the  difg"*"*^  of  a  woman,  to  New  York.  Ho  went  to  England  with  the  Bri^h  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  ISOB  pub- 
lished a  book  in  London,  entitled  An  Authentic  yarraiive  of  the  Causct  tchirh  led  to  the  Death  of  Mt^or  Andrh;  a  work  of  very 
l.ctle  reliable  authority,  and  filled  with  abuse  of  Washington  i^id  other  Americon  officera.    Smith  died  in  New  York  ih  IBltf. 
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the  Hook  Mountain.     The  vessel  in  the  river  denotes  the  place  where  the  Vulture  lay  at 
anchor. 

Half  a  mile  ahove  the  Smith 
House,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Stony  Point,  is  the  huge  black  wal- 
nut-tree mentioned  by  Mr.  Allison. 
I  procured  a  branch  from  it,  large 
and  straight  enough  for  a  maul-stick, 
and  then  plodded  on  in  the  warm 
sun,  to  the  ferry.  The  old  water- 
man, though  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  rowed  his  boat  across  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  and  at  one  o'clock  I 
left  Verplanck*s  for  Tarry  town,  a  vil- 

lage  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hud-  y„,  ^_  3^^,  „^^ 

eon,  twenty-seven  miles  above  New 
York,  and  memorable  as  the  place  where  Major  Andre  was  captured. 

The  village  of  Tarrytown  lies  scattered  over  the  river  front  of  the  Greenburgh  Hills,  and 
presents  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  upon  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 
called  Alipconck,  which,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  the  Place  of  Elms,  The 
Dutch,  who  settled  there  about  1680,  called  the  place  Tarwe  Town,  or  "wheat  town," 
piobably  from  the  abundant  culture  of  that  grain  in  the  vicinity.*  The  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  commanding  river  view  in  front,  has  always  made  it  a  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  theater  of  many  stormy  scenes,  consisting  chiefly 
of  skirmishes  between  the  lawless  bands  of  marauders  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation 
oC  Cow-boys  and  Skinners.*  These  infested  the  Neutral  Ground'  in  West  Chester,  and 
made  it  a  political  and  social  hell  for  the  dwellers.  Many  left  it,  and  allowed  their  lands 
to  become  a  waste,  rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  torments. 

The  place  where  Andre  was  captured  is  upon  the  turnpike  on  the  northeast  verge  of  the 
village,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  near  the  academy  of  Mr.  Newman.  A 
few  yards  south  of  the  academy,  a  small  stream  crosses  the  road  and  runs  through  a  deep 
ravine  riverward.  The  marshy  and  thickly-wooded  glen  into  which  it  poured  was  known 
as  WUey's  Swamp.  A  little  south  of  this  stream,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  a  dwarf 
cedar,  near  which  (indicated,  in  the  picture,  by  the  spot  where  the  figure  sits)  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  tree,  said  to  be  that  of  the  stately  white- wood  under  whose  shadow  the  captors 
of  Andre  caused  him  to  strip,  and  then  made  the  momentous  discovery  of  the  papers  in  his 

'  Bolton.  Irving,  in  his  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  says,  "  This  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former 
days,  by  the  good  hoosewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to 
linger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market  days.^' 

'  The  party  called  Cow-boys  were  mostly  Refugees  belonging  to  the  British  side,  and  engaged  in  plun- 
dering the  people  near  the  lines  of  their  cattle  and  driving  them  to  New  York.  Their  vocation  suggested 
their  name.  The  Skinners  generally  professed  attachment  to  the  American  cause,  and  lived  chiefly  within 
the  patriot  lines ;  but  they  were  of  easy  virtue,  and  were  really  mpre  detested  by  the  Americans  than  their 
avowed  eoemiw,  the  Cow-boys.  They  were  treacherous,  rapacious,  and  often  brutal.  One  day  they  wouM 
be  engaged  in  broils  and  skirmishes  with  the  Cow^ys  ;  the  next  day  they  would  be  in  league  with  them 
in  plundering  their  own  friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Oftentimes  a  sham  skirmish  would  take  place  between 
them  near  the  British  lines ;  the  Skinners  were  alwajrs  victorious,  and  then  they  would  go  boldly  into  the 
interior  with  their  booty,  pretending  it  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  smuggle  it 
across  the  lines.  The  proceeds  of  sales  were  divided  between  the  parties.  See  Sparks^s  Life  of  Jmold^ 
218-21  inclusive. 

'  The  Neutral  Ground,  thirty  miles  in  extent  along  the  Hudson,  and  embracing  nearly  all  West  Chester 
eoanty,  was  a  populous  and  highly  cultivated  region,  lying  between  the  American  and  British  lines.  Beinj: 
within  neither,  it  was  called  the  Neutral  Ground.  The  inhabitants  suffered  dreadfully  during  the  war,  for 
tliey  were  sore  to  be  plundered  and  abused  by  one  party  or  the  other.  If  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  io 
the  American  cause,  the  Cow-boys  were  sure  to  plunder  them ;  ifthey  did  not,  the  Skinners  would  call  them 
Tories^  seize  their  property,  and  have  it  confiscated  by  the  state. 

II-  N 
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stocking/     By  a  spring  in  the  grove,  just  over  the  fence  on  the  led,  the  young  men  were 
card-playing  when  their  victim  approached.     We  will  not  anticipate  the  history  in  the  de- 

scription,  but  here  resume  the 

-^  ^  ^^~"^,  narrative    of  events    connected 

with  Andrews  capture  and  trial, 
from  the  time  we  left  him  and 
Smith  to  pursue  their  journey 
from  Verplanck's  Point  toward 
the  Neutral  Ground. 

It  was  after  dark  September  23. 
when  Andre  and  ^'^^• 
Smith  left  Verplanck's  Point. 
They  took  the  road  toward 
White  Plains,  and  met  with  no 
interruption  until  hailed  by  a 
sentinel  near  Crompond,  a  little 
village  eight  miles  from  Ver- 
planck's Point.^  He  belonged 
to  a  party  under  Captain  Boyd. 
That  vigilant  officer  made  many 
and  searching  inquiries  of  the 
travelers,  and  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied that  all  was  right  until  he 
procured  a  light  and  examined 
vncw  OF  Tine  Place  whekr  AxD»i  was  captubko.  ^^^    pass   from   Arnold,    which 

they  assured  him  they  possessed. 
During  the  investigation  Andre  was  uneasy,  but  the  pass  being  in  explicit  terms,  and  known 
to  be  genuine.  Captain  Boyd  was  readily  persuaded  that  all  was  correct.  The  captain  apol- 
ogized for  the  strictness  of  his  scrutiny,  and  manifested  much  concern  for  their  safety  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  Cow-boys  in  the  neighborhood.  He  advised  them  to  remain  till 
morning ;  but  Smith  assured  him  that  their  business  was  urgent,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
ihem  to  proceed  immediately  toward  White  Plains.  The  captain  magnified  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  Smith,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  was  disposed  to  tarry. 
Andre  was  difierently  inclined,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  turn 
back  and  take  lodging  at  the  cottage  of  Andreas  Miller.  The  travelers  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  and,  according  to  Smith's  account,  it  was  a  weary  and  restless  night  for  Andre.  He 
was  up  at  dawn,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  were  again  in  the  saddle.  As  they  approached 
Pine's  Bridge,  and  Andre  was  assured  that  they  were  beyond  patrolling  parties,  his  taciturn- 
ity and  gloom  were  exchanged  for  garrulity  and  cheerfulness,  and  he  conversed  in  an  almost 
playful  manner  upon  poetry,  the  arts,  literature,  and  common  topics.  Near  Pine's  Bridge* 
they  parted  company,  after  partaking  of  a  frugal  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Underbill,  whose 
grandson,  I  believe,  still  owns  the  house.      Smith  proceeded  to  Fishkill  by  the  way  of  the 

'  '*  This  tree  towered  like  a  giant,^'  says  Irving,  in  his  Sketch  Book,  "  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form 
trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air."  The  trunk 
was  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  forty-one  feet  in  length.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  same 
day  that  intelligence  of  Arnold's  death  arrived  at  Tarrytown,  a  coincidence  which  many  thought  remarkable. 

^  Here,  at  the  parsonage,  the  Yorktown  Committee  of  Public  Safety  met ;  and  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  assembled  there  to  grant  commissions  to  officers.  Colonel  Robertson,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  Loyalists,  was  ordered  to  destroy  that  post ;  and,  piloted  thither  by  a  Tory  named  Caleb  Morgan, 
he  burned  the  parsonage  in  the  autumn  of  1776. 

^  This  bridge,  situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Yorktown,  spanned  the  Croton  River.  At  this  place 
the  great  dam  connected  with  the  Croton  aqueduct  is  situated,  and  the  present  bridge  crosses  the  lake  above 
it,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Revolutionary  structure.  Here  the  Americans  generally  kept  a  strong  guard, 
as  it  was  the  chief  point  of  communication  between  the  lines. 
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Robioson  House,  where  he  pleased  Arnold  by  communicating  the  particulars  of  the  journey 
and  the  place  where  he  left  Andre.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Smith,  at  this  time,  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  name  and  mission  of  Andre,  for  he  knew  him  only  as  Mr.  Anderson. 

Andre,  being  told  that  the  Cota-boys  were  more  numerous  on  the  Tarry  town  road,  took 
that  direction,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Smith  and  others,  for  these  marauders  were  his 
friends,  and  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

On  the  morning  when  Andre  crossed  Pine's  Bridge,  a  little  band  of  seven  volunteers  went 
out  near  Tarrytown  to  prevent  cattle  being  driven  to  New  York,  and  to  arrest  any  suspi- 
cious characters  who  might  travel  that  way.  John  Yerks  (who  was  living  in  the  town  of 
Meant  Pleasant  in  1848)  proposed  the  expedition  the  day  before,  and  first  enlisted  John 
Paulding,  John  Dean,*  James  Romer,  and  Abraham  Williams.  They  were  at  North  Sa- 
lem, and  Paulding  procured  a  permit  from  the  officer  commanding  there,  ;at  the  same  time 
persuading  his  friend,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  to  accompany  them.  On  their  way  toward  Tarry- 
town  they  were  joined  by  David  Williams.  They  slept  in  a  hay  barrack  at  Pleasantville 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  early  they  arrived  near  Tarrytown.  Four  of  the!  party 
agreed  to  watch  the  road  from  a  hill  above,  while  Paulding,  Van  Wart,  and  David  Will- 
iams were  to  lie  concealed  in  the  bushes  by  the  stream  near  the  post-road.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  parties  when  Andre  approached.  The  circumstances  of  the  capture  are  mi- 
nutely narrated  in  the  testimony  of  Paulding  and  Williams,  given  at  the  tri^  of  Smith,  eleven 
days  afterward.  .  The  testimony  was  written  down  by  the  judge-ad vOcate  on  that  occasion, 
from  whose  manuscript  Mr.  Sparks  copied  it,  as  follows  :*  ",  Myself,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  .above  Tarrytown,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Kingsbridge,  on  Saturday  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
the  23d  of  September.  We  had  lain  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, and  saw  several  persons  we  were  acquainted  with,  whom  we  let  pass.  Presently, 
one  of  the  young  men  who  were  with  me  said,  *  There  comes  a  gentleman-like  looking  man, 
who  appears  to  be  well  dressed,  and  has  boots  on,  and  whom  you  had  better  step  out  and 
stop,  if  you  don't  know  him.'  On  that  I  got  up,  and  presented  my  firelock  at  the  breast 
of  the  person,  and  told  him  to  stand,  and  then  I  asked  him  which  way  he  was  going.  *  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  *  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party.'  I  asked  him  what  party.  '  He  said, 
*  The  Lower  Party.'  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  did.*  Then  he  said,  *  I  am  a  British  officer, 
out  in  the  country  on  particular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a  minute ,' 
and,  to  show  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  he  pulled  oat  his  watch.  Upon  which  I  told 
him  to  dismount.  He  then  said, '  My  God  !  I  must  do  any  thing  to  get  along,'  and  seemed 
to  make  a  kind  of  laugh  of  it,  and^  pulled  out  General  Arnold's  pass,  which  was  to  John 
Anderson,  to  pass  all  guards  to  White  Plains  and  below.  Upon  that  he  dismounted.  Said 
he,  '  Gentlemen,  you  had  best  let  me  go,  or  you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble,  for  your 
stopping  nae  will  detain  the  general's  business ;'  and  said  he  was  going  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  to 
meet  a  person  there  and  get  intelligence  for  General  Arnold.  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  hoped 
he  would  not  be  ofiended ;  that  we  did  not  mean  to  take  any  thing  from  him  ;  and  I  told 

*  While  strolling  among  the  ancient  graves  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church-yard,  a  little  north  of  Tarry- 
towD)  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there,  I  was  joined  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  son  of  Mr.  Dean.  He  pointed 
oat  a  brown  freestone  at  the  head  of  his  father^s  grave,  on  which  is  the  following  inscriptioa  :  "  In  memory 
of  John  Dean.  He  was  bom  September  15th,  A.D.  1755,  and  died  April  4th,  A.D.  1817,  aged  61  years, 
6  mooths,  and  20  days. 

"  A  tender  father,  a  fi1eD4  lincere, 
A  tender  htuband  slumbers  here ; 
Then  let  us  hope  his  soul  is  given 
A  blest  and  sure  reward  in  heaven." 

By  his  side  is  the  grave  of  his  father,  who  was  buried  eighty  years  ago. 

'  See  SpfH'ks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold^  Am.  Biog.^  iii.,  223-226. 

'  "Paulding  had  efiected  his  escape,"  says  Bolton  (i.,  224),  "only  throe  days  previously,  from  the  New 
York  Sugar  House,  in  the  dress  of  a  German  Yager.  General  Van  Cortlandt  says  that  Paulding  wore  this 
dress  on  the  day  of  the  capture,  which  tended  to  deceive  Andre,  and  led  him  to  exclaim,  ^  Thank  God !  1 
am  once  more  among  friends.'  " 
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him  there  were  many  bad  people  on  the  road,  and  I  did  not  know  but  perhaps  he  might 
be  one." 

When  further  questioned,  Paulding  replied,  that  he  asked  the  person  his  name,  who  told 
him  it  was  John  Anderson ;  and  that,  when  Anderson  produced  General  Arnold's  pass,  he 
should  have  let  him  go,  if  he  had  not  before  called  himself  a  British  officer.  Paulding  also 
said,  that  when  the  person  pulled  out  his  watch,  he  understood  it  as  a  signal  that  he  was  a 
British  officer,  and  not  that  he  meant  to  ofier  it  to  him  as  a  present. 

All  these  particulars  were  substantially  confirmed  by  David  Williams,  whose  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  searching  of  Andre,  being  more  minute  than  Paulding's,  is  here  inserted. 

**  We  took  him  into  the  bushes,"  said  Williams,  **  and  ordered  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes, 
which  he  did  ;  but,  on  searching  him  narrowly,  we  could  not  find  any  sort  of  writings.  We 
told  him  to  pull  ofi*  his  boots,  which  he  seemed  to  be  indifierent  about ;  but  we  got  one 
boot  off,  and  searched  in  that  boot,  and  could  find  nothing.  But  we  found  there  were  some 
papers  in  the  bottom  of  his  stocking  next  to  his  foot ;  on  which  we  made  him  pull  his  stock- 
ing ofi*,  and  found  three  papers  wrapped  up.  Mr.  Paulding  looked  at  the  contents,  and  said 
he  was  a  spy.  We  then  made  him  pull  ofif  his  other  boot,  and  there  we  found  three  more 
papers  at  the  bottom  of  his  foot  within  his  stocking. 

"  Upon  this  we  made  him  dress  himself,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  would  give  us  to  let 
him  go.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any  sum  of  money.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
give  us  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch,  and  one  hundred  guineas.  He  said  *  Yes,'  and  told 
us  he  would  direct  them  to  any  place,  even  if  it  was  that  very  spot,  so  that  we  could  get 
them.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  give  us  more.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any 
quantity  of  dry  goods,  or  any  sum  of  money,  and  bring  it  to  any  place  that  we  might  pitch 
upon,  so  that  we  might  get  it.  Mr.  Paulding  answered,  *  No,  if  you  would  give  us  ten 
thousand  guineas,  you  should  not  stir  one  step.'  I  then  asked  the  person  who  had  called 
himself  John  Anderson  if  he  would  not  get  away  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  He  answered, 
<  Yes,  I  would.'  I  told  him  I  did  not  intend  he  should.  While  taking  him  along,  we  asked 
him  a  few  questions,  and  we  stopped  under  a  shade.  He  begged  us  not  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions, and  said  when  he  came  to  any  commander  he  would  reveal  all. 

"  He  '^as  dressed  in  a  blue  over-coat,  and  a  tight  body-coat,  that  was  of  a  kind  of  claret 
color,  though  a  rather  deeper  red  than  claret.  The  button-holes  were  laced  with  gold  tinsel, 
and  the  buttons  drawn  over  with  the  same  kind  of  lace.  He  had  on  a  round  hat,  and  nan- 
keen waistcoat  and  breeches,  with  a  fiannel  waistcoat  and  drawers,  boots,  and  thread 
stockings." 

Andre  was  conducted  to  North  Castle,  the  nearest  military 
post,  and  there,  with  all  the  papers  found  upon  his  person, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  the  offi- 
cer in  command.  With  an  obtuseness  of  perception  most 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  Jameson  resolved  to  send 
the  prisoner  immediately  to  Arnold  !  He  knew  a  portion 
of  the  papers  to  be  in  the  undisguised  handwriting  of  Cren- 

eral  Arnold,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  circum-  colonm.  Jamison's  hbab^uabt 
stances  under  which  they  were  found  should  not  have  awak- 
ened a  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  that  officer.  Washington  afterward  said-,  in  allusion  to 
Jameson's  conduct,  that,  either  on  account  of  his  "  egregious  folly  or  bewildered  conception, 
he  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  but  who  can  respect  his  judgment  ?  He  penned  a  letter 
to  Arnold,  saying  that  he  sent  a  certain  Mr.  Anderson  forward  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Allen  and  a  guard,  who  had  been  taken  while  on  his  way  to  New  York.  "  He  had 
a  passport,"  said  Jameson^ "  signed  in  your  name,  and  a  parcel  of  papers,  taken  from  under 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  out-baildings  of  Mr.  Sands,  at  North  Castle,  sitnated  a  few  yards  from  his  resi- 
dence. The  lowest  building,  on  the  left,  is  the  dwelling,  now  attached  to  the  bam  of  Mr.  Sands,  which 
Jameson  osed  as  his  head-quarters.     In  that  building  Andre  was  kept  guarded  until  sent  to  West  Point. 
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Better  Jadgment  of  Coloiiel  Tollmadgo.  Migor  Andrd  at  Sheldon's  Head-qaarten.  Andrd'e  Letter  to  Waahingtoo. 

his  fitockings,  which  I  think  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency."  He  described  the  papers,  and 
informed  Arnold  that  he  had  sent  them  to  Washington. 

Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  next  in  command  to  Jameson,  was  on  duty  below  White 
Plains  on  that  day,  and  did  not  return  until  evening.  When  informed  of  the  September  S3, 
circumstances,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  Jameson,  and  ^^^* 

boldly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  fidelity.  He  ofiered  to  take  upon  himself  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  proceeding  on  that  ground,  if  Jameson  would  allow  it.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  sanction  any  action  that  shofild  imply  a  distrust  of  Arnold.  Tallmadge  then  earn- 
estly besought  him  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  back.  To  this  he  reluctantly  coDsented, 
but  insisted  that  his  letter  to  Arnold  should  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  general  should  be 
informed  why  the  prisoner  was  not  sent  on.  This  was  the  letter  which  Arnold,  received  in 
time  to  allow  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  Vulture. 

Jameson  sent  an  express  after  Lieutenant  Allen,  with  orders  to  conduct  his  prisoner  back 
to  head-quarters  at  North  Castle.  As  soon  as  Tallmadge  saw  him,  and  observed  his  man- 
ner and  gait  while  pacing  the  room,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  military  man ;  and, 
joining  this  belief  with  other  circumstances,'  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  treachery  were  fully 
confirmed  to  his  own  mind.  He  partially  imbued  Jameson  with  the  same  opinions,  and 
that  officer  agreed,  with  Tallmadge,  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  their  prisoner  in  close  cus- 
tody until  orders  should  be  received  from  Arnold  or  Washington.  Andre  was  accordingly 
removed,  under  an  escort  commanded  by  Major  Tallmadge,  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters 
at  North  Salem,  as  a  more  secure  place.  They  arrived  there  at  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Andre  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bronson,  who  was  attached  to  Sheldon's  regiment,  and 
that  gentleman  kindly  ofiered  to  share  his  little  room  with  the  prisoner.  Learning  that  the 
papers  found  on  his  person  had  been  sent  to  General  Washington,  he  wrote,  in  Bronson's 
room,  a  letter  to  the  American  chief,  in  which  he  frankly  avowed  his  name  and  rank,  and 
briefly  related  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  present  situation.  This  letter  he  hand- 
ed to  Major  Tallmadge  to  read,  who  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  the  prisoner  in  his 
custody  was  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  The  letter  was  sealed  and  sent  to 
Washington.     From  that  hour  the  prisoner's  mind  seemed  relieved.' 

^  Eight  or  nine  days  previous  to  the  capture,  Major  Tallmadge  received  a  letter  from  Arnold  of  similar 
import  tp  the  one  Colonel  Sheldon  received  from  him,  in  which  be  requested,  if  a  man  by  the  name  of  An- 
derson should  come  within  the  lines,  to  have  him  sent  to  head-quarters  with  two  horsemen.  This  incident 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  Tallmadge's  suspicions. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter : 

"Salem,  September  24th,  1780. 

^^  Sir, — ^What  I  have  as  yet  said  concerning  myself  was  in  the  justifiable  attempt  to  be  extricated.  I 
am  too  little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded. 

'*  I  beg  your  excellency  will  be  persuaded  that  no  alteration  in  the  temper  of  my  mind,  or  apprehension 
(or  my  safety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing  you,  but  that  it  is  to  .rescue  myself  from  -an  impu- 
tation of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest ;  a  conduct  incompati- 
ble with  the  principles  that  actuate  me,  as  well  as  with  my  condition  in  life.  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame 
that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.  The  person,  in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  the  British  army. 

^*  The  influence  of  one  commander  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  an  advantage  taken  in  war.  A  cor- 
respondence for  this  purpose  I  held,  as  confidential  (in  the  present  instance),  with  his  excellency  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  To  favor  it,  I  agreed  to  meet,  upon  ground  not  within  the  posts  of  either  army,  a  person  who 
was  to  give  me  intelligence.  I  came  up  in  the  Vulture  man-of-war  for  this  effect,  and  was  fetched  by  a 
boat  from  the  ship  to  the  beach.  Being  here,  I  was  told  that  the  approach  of  day  would  prevent  my  return, 
and  that  I  must  be  concealed  until  the  next  night.  I  was  iu  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risked  my 
persdn. 

**  Against  my  stipulations,  my  intention,  and  without  my  knowledge  beforehand,  I  was  conducted  within 
one  of  your  posts.  Your  excellency  may  conceive  my  sensation  on  this  occasion,  and  must  imagine  how 
much  more  must  I  have  been  affected  by  a  refusal  to  recondhot  me  back  the  next  night  as  I  bad  been 
brought.  Thus  become  a  prisoner,  I  had  to  oonoert  my  escape.  I  quitted  my  uniform,  and  was  passed 
another  way  in  the  night,  without  the  American  posts,  to  neutral  ground,  and  informed  I  was  beyond  all 
armed  parties,  and  left  to  press  for  New  York.  I  was  taken  at  Tarrytown  by  some  volunteers.  Thus,  as 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vUe 
condition  of  an  enemy  m  disguise  within  your  posts. 
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AQdrd  taken  to  West  Point  and  thence  to  Tnppiin.  His  Disclosures  to  Tallmndge.  His  Case  and  Hale's  compared. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  from  General  Washington,  Andre  was  conducted  to  West  Point, 
September,  whcre  he  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  was  conveyed  in  a 
^'^^'  harge  to  Stony  Point,  and  from  thence  conducted,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Tap- 
pan,  about  two  miles  westward  of  the  present  Piermont,  the  Hudson  River  terminus  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  Major  Tallmadge,  who  commanded  the  escort,  and  rode  by 
Andre's  side  all  the  way,  has  left,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Sparks,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  events  of  that  day's  march.  As  he  and  Andre  were  about  the  same  age,  and  held 
the  same  rank  in  the  respective  armies,  they  agreed  on  a  cartel,  by  the  terms  of  which  each 
one  was  permitted  to  put  any  question  to  the  other  not  involving  a  third  person.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  thus  made  as  unreserved  as  possible,  Andre  informed  Tallmadge  that 
he  was  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  attack  on  West  Point,  if  Arnold's  plan  had  succeeded, 
and  that  the  only  reward  he  asked  was  the  military  glory  to  be  won  by  such  service  to  his 
king.  He  had  been  promised,  however,  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier  general  if  he  had 
succeeded.  In  re]3ly  to  Andre's  earnest  inquiries  respecting  the  probable  result  of  his  cap- 
ture, Tallmadge  frankly  reminded  him  of  the  character  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Hale.  **  But  you  surely  do  not  consider  his  case  and  mine  alike  ?"  said  Andre.  "  Yes, 
precisely  similar,"  replied  Major  Tallmadge,  **  and  similar  will  be  your  fate.**  Andre  be- 
came troubled  in  spirit,  and  from  that  time  until  the  hour  of  his  execution  his  most  poignant 
sorrow  arose  from  the  reflection  that  he  was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  a  spy.' 
As  soon  as  Washington  had  completed  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
West  Point,  he  hastened  to  the  army  at  Tappan.  The  next  day  after  his  ar- 
rival he  summoned  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  directed  them  to  examine 
into  the  case  of  Major  Andre  and  report  the  result.  He  also  directed  them  to  gi^e  their 
opinion  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  the  punishment  that 
should  be  inflicted.  We  shall  visit  Tappan  presently,  and  then  th€  events  in  the  last  scene 
of  this  drama  shall  be  rehearsed  ;  for  the  present,  let  us  stroll  about  Tarrytown  during  the 
remainder  of  this  pleasant  afternoon. 

After  sketching  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured,  I  walked  to  the  famous 

old  Dutch  church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  post-road,  about  a  mile  northward. 
I  can  not  better  describe  its  location  than  by 
quoting  the  language  of  Mr.  Irving  concerning 
it.  *<  The  sequestered  situation  of  the  church." 
he  says,  "  seems  always  to  have  made  it  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a 
knoll,  surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofty  elms, 
from  among  which  its  decent  white- washed  walls 
shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian  purity  beam- 
ing through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle 
A.vcinxT  Dutch  Church.*  slope  descends  to  it  from  a  silver  sheet  of  water, 

"  Having  avowed  myself  a  British  officer,  I  have  nothing  to  reveal  but  what  relates  to  myself,  which  is 
true  on  the  honor  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  The  request  I  have  to  make  to  your  excellency,  and  I 
am  conscious  I  address  myself  well,  is,  that  in  any  rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  toward 
me  may  mark  that,  though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with  nothing  dishonorable,  as  no  motive  could  be  mine 
but  the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  impostor.  Another  request  is,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend  for  clothes  and  linen. 

*'  I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  the  condition  of  some  gentlemen  at  Charleston,  who,  being  either  on  pa- 
role or  under  protection,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  us.  Though  their  situation  is  not  similar, 
they  are  objects  who  may  be  set  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom  the  treatment  I  receive  might 
affect.  It  is  no  less,  sir,  in  a  confidence  of  the  generosity  of  your  mind,  than  on  account  of  your  superior 
station,  that  I  have  chosen  to  importune  you  with  this  letter. 

*^I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

*'  John  Andrk,  Jdjutant  Gtneral?^ 

*  See  Sparks's  Amer.  Biog.j  iii.,  255-259. 

•  This  view  is  from  the  church-yard,  looking  southwest.     The  porch  seen  on  the  right  fronts  upon  the 
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Bridge  orer  Sleepy  HoUow  Creek.      Ichabod  Cmne  and  the  HeadleM  Uoneman.       Castle  Philipse.      Tairytown  Cemetery. 

bordered  by  high  trees,  betweea  whioh  peeps  may  be  caught  of  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hud- 
son.    To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard»  where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one 
would  think  that  there,  at  least,  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.     On  one  side  of  the  church 
extends  a  woody  dell,  along  which  laves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of 
(alien  trees.     Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
thrown  a  wooden  bridge.     The  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the 
bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees, 
which  cast  a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime,  but 
occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night.**^ 

It  was  at  this  bridge,  in  the  dark  glen  near  the  church, 
that  poor  Ichabod  Crane  had  his  terrible  encounter  with 
the  headless  horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.^  The  road  still 
'*  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,'*  but  *'  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin 
story*'  is  no  more.  The  present  structure  is  a  few  yards 
westward  of  the  site  of  the  old  one  ;  and  although  not  so 
shaded  in  cavernous  gloom,  is  quite  as  romantic  in  its  sit- 

naUon.     From  its  planks  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Castle    b«idok  ovk*  ^lkept  Hollow  cbkkk. 
Philipse,  as  the  ancient  manor  house  of  Frederic  Philipse 

was  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  originally  fortified  against  the  Indians.  It 
is  a  spacious  and  substantial  stone  building,  and  near  it  is  the  old  mill,  whose  wheel  turned 
in  the  same  place  during  the  Revolution.  The  dam  forms  a  pleasant  little  lake  extending 
back  almost  to  the  bridge. 

Upon  the  slopes  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  eastward  of  the  old  church  is  the  Tarrytown 
cemetery,  extending  down  to  the  ancient  burial-ground.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one 
of  the  most  attractive  burial-places  in  this  country,  for,  aside  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
there  spread  out,  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  give  a  charm  to  the  spot  The  Re- 
ceiving Tomb,  constructed  of  light  stone,  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  around  it  for  many 

highway,  and  is  a  modern  addition,  the  ancient  entrance  being  on  th^  south  side. 

_      This  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  church 

in  existence  in  this  state,  having  been 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription 
upon  a  stone  tablet  upon  its  front,  by 
Vredr}xk  Flypseo  (Frederic  Philips) 
and  Catharine  his  wife,  in  1699.  It 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  former  '•""«  Vaxk. 

having  been  imported  from  Holland 

for  the  express  purpose.     The  old  flag-shaped  vane,  with  the 
initials  of  the  founder  cut  out  of  it,  yet  turns  upon  its  steeple, 
CoMW7moif-TABuc.  and  in  the  little  tower  hangs  the  ancient  bell,  bearing  this  in- 

scription :  "  SI.  DEUS.  PRO.  NOBIS.  QUIS.  CONTRA.  NOS. 
1685.*'  The  pulpit  and  conunun ion-table  were  imported  from  Holland;  the  latter  alone  has  escaped  the 
ruthless  hand  of  modem  improvement.  ^  Legend  of  Sleepy  HoUow. 

'  Ichabod,  according  to  Irving,  in  the  Legend^  returning  from  a  late  evening  tarry  with  Katnna  Van  Tassel, 
on  his  lean  steed  Gunpowder,  was  chased  by  a  huge  horseman,  without  a  head,  from  the  Andre  tree  to  the 
bridge.  "  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  gleaming  under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place 
where  Brom  Bones^s  ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  ^If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,'  thought  Ichabod, 
*  I  am  safe.'  Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that 
be  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convubive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge ; 
he  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side ;  and  now  Icha^xl  cast  a  look  be- 
hind, to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  Are  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he 
saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored 
to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late ;  it  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  terrible  crash ;  he  was  tum- 
bled headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  like  a  whirlwind. '^ 
A  shattered  pumpkin  was  found  on  the  rocul  the  next  day,  but  Ichabod  had  gone  to  parts  unknown. 
Brom  Bones,  his  rival,  soon  afterward  led  the  pretty  Katrina  to  the  altar.  The  good  country  people  always 
maintained  that  Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  the  headleu  horsemany  who  was  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  sol- 
dier, whose  body,  deprived  of  its  caput  by  a  cannon-ball,  was  sleeping  in  the  church-yard  near. 
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Oreenborgfa  on  the  Nepera.  Van  Wart's  Monument  SuHnjftide,  the  Residence  of  Washington  Inring. 

rods,  where  the  hand  of  iiojprovement  had  not  yet  effaced  them,  might  be  seen  vestiges  of 
a  small  fortification,  thrown  up  there  during  the  war. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Tarrytown,  and  the  next  morning 
rode  out  to  the  beautiful  Saw-mill  Valley,  to  visit  the  bur- 
ial-ground at  Greenburgh,  wherein  repose  the  remains  of 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre.  The  ground 
is  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  near  the 
lovely  Nepera,  or  Saw-mill  River.  Over  the  remains  of 
the  patriot  is  a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  county,  in  1829. 
Its  completion  was  celebrated  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled  there  on  the  11th  of  June  of  that  year. 
General  Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  was  the  orator  on  the 
occasion.     Mr.  Van  Wart  was  an  efficient  officer  of  that  „        *"'   ^ 

KxcxiviKo  Tomb. 

church  for  many  years,  and  acted  as  chorister  up  to  the 

time  of  his  death.     On  returning  to  Tarrytown,  I  rode  down  to  Sunnyside,  the  residence 
of  Washington  Irving,  situated  upon  the  river  bank,  about  two  miles  below.     It  is  reached 
from  the  post-road  by  a  winding  carriage-way,  that  cleaves  rich  cultivated  fields  and  pleas- 
ant woodlands.     Desirous  of  passing  an  hour  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  of  crossing  the  Hudson 
at  Tappan  in  season  to  visit  places  of  note  there,  I  enjoyed  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  gifted 
proprietor  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  pursued  my  journey.     I  subsequently  visited  Sunny- 
side,  and  made  the  sketch  given  on  the  opposite  page.     It  was  in  leafy  June,  and  a 
lovelier  day  never  smiled  upon  the  Hudson  and  its  green  banks.     Close  by  Mr.  Ir- 
ving*8  residence,  a  prospective  village'  had  recently  burst  into 
existence,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  leaves  had  unfolded  firom 
the  buds  in  the  adjacent  groves ;  and  a  rail-way  station,  with 
its  bustle  and  noise,  was  upon  the  river  margin,  within  bird-call 
of  the  once  secluded  Wolfert's  Roost.     I  strolled  along  the  iron 
way  to  a  stile,  over  which  I  clambered,  and,  ascending  the  bank 
by  a  shaded  pathway,  was  soon  seated  in  the  elegant  little  parlor 
at  Sunnijside,  where  the  kindest  courtesy  makes  the  stranger- 
visitor  feel  that  he  is  indeed  upon  the  sunny  side  of  humanity, 
and  in  the  warmest  glow  of  that  generous  feeling  which  illu- 
mines every  pen-stroke  of  Geoffi'cy  Crayon.     Beautified  and  en- 
riched by  the  hand  of  nature,  hallowed  by  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tionary history  speaking  out  from  the  old  walls  and  umbrageous 
trees,  and  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  true  genius,  Sunny- 
Van  Wabi^s  monumsmt.'        ^^  ^^^  ^  charm  for  the  American  mind  as  bewitching  and 


^  Dearman. 

*  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  this  monument : 

North  side. — "  Here  repoee  the  mortal  remains  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  an  elder  in  the  Greenburgh 
church,  who  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1828,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Having  lived  the  life,  he  died  the 
death,  of  the  Christian." 

South  side. — ^^  The  citizens  of  the  county  of  West  Chester  erected  this  tomb  in  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  they  entertained  for  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  their  fellow-citizen,  as  a  memorial  sacred  to 
public  gratitude.'' 

East  side. — ^^Vincit,  Amor  Patriae.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  monument  was  built,  the  con- 
script fathers  of  America  had,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  voted  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  was  a  faithful  patriot, 
one  in  whom  tbe  love  of  country  was  invincible,  and  this  tomb  bears  testimony  that  the  record  is  true.'' 

West  side. — "Fidelity.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  accompanied  by  John 
Pauldino  and  David  Williams,  all  farmers  of  the  county  of  West  Chester,  intercepted  Major  Andre,  on 
his  return  from  the  American  lines  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  bribes  offered 
them  for  his  release,  nobly  disdained  to  sacrifice  their  country  for  gold,  secured  and  carried  him  to  the  com. 
manding  officer  of  the  district,  whereby  the  dangerous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Arnold  was  brought  to 
light,  the  insidious  design  of  the  enemy  baffled,  the  American  army  saved,  and  our  beloved  country  free." 
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View  of  Sann jtide,  the  ancient  •*  Wolfbrf  •  Roort."  Jacob  Van  TaaseL 

classic  as  were  the  groves  where  Orpheus  piped  and  Sappho  jumg  to  the  Acadians  of  old. 
As  I  sat  heneath  a  spreading  cedar  sketching  the  unique  villa,  and  scolded  without  stint  by 
a  querulous  matronly  ciEit-bird  on  one  side  and  a  vixen  jenny- w1[^n  on  the  other,  and  observed 
the  i*  lord  of  the  manor"  leading  a  little  fair-haired  grand-nephew  to  the  river  brink  in  search 
of  daisies  and  butter-cdps,  I  could  not  repress  the  thoughts  so  beautifully  expressed  in  his 
own  little  story  of  The  Wife:  ••  I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot  than  to  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren.    If  you  are  prosperous,  they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  they  are  to 

comfort  you Though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little 

world  of  love  at  home  [for  the  husband]  of  which  he  is  the  monarch/'^ 


V«W  OF  **SUNNY8IDB,"  TUB   KB(UDK^-CS  OF    WaSUINOTON  UvINO. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Irving  is  upon  the  site  of  the  famous  "  Wolfert*s  Roost"  of  the  olden 
time.  It  was  built  by  Wolfert  Ecker,  an  ancient  burgher  of  the  town,  and  aflerward  came 
into  the  possession  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  one  of  the  "  race  of  hard-headed,  hard-handed, 
stout-hearted  Dutohmen,  descended  of  the  primitive  Netherlanders."  Van  Tassel  was  the 
owner  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  a  stanch  Whig.  His  house  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  debatable  region  called  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Tappan  Sea*  in  front,  British  vessels  were  almost  constantly  anchored.  The  Republican 
propensities  of  Van  Tassel  were  well  known,  and  as  the  Roost  was  a  place  of  general  ren- 


i  Sketch  Book. 

*  Tappaan  Zee,  or  Tappan  Sea,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  expansion  of  the  Hudson  at  this 
(dace. 
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'*Tbe  RoosT  a  CMtle.  Ita  GiUTlaoD.  Attiick  upon,  and  Defenie  of  ''tbe  Roost"  Dobbs's  Ferry. 

dezvous  for  the  American  water-guards*  and  land-scouts,  he  was  made  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  enemy.  He  pierced  his  old  mansion  with  musketry  loop-holes,  and  took  other  measures 
for  defense.  His  garrison,  per  se,  consisted  of  his  stout-hearted  wife  and  a  redoubtable  sis- 
ter, Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  •*  stoutest  man  in  the  country."  -  His 
ordnance  was  a  goose  gun  <*  of  unparalleled  longitude,"  capable  of  doing  great  execution. 
He  was  in  league  with  many  ardent  Whigs  in  his  vicinity,  who  had  sworn  eternal  hostility 
to  the  Cow-boys  and  Skinners  who  infested  the  region,  and  the  Roost  was  their  head-quar- 
ters. Van  Tassel  frequently  joined  his  companions  in  distant  expeditions.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  while  far  away  from  his  castle,  an  &rmed  vessel  came  to  anchor  off  the  Roost. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  Jacob's  spouse,  his  sister  Nochie,  a  blooming  daughter,  and  a 
brawny  negro  woman.  A  boatful  of  armed  men  put  off  from  the  vessel  toward  the  Roost. 
The  garrison  fiew  to  arms.  The  goose  gun,  unfortunately,  was  with  its  owner.  Broom- 
sticks, shovels,  and  other  missiles  were  seized,  and  a  vigorous  defense  was  made  ;  but,  alas  ! 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked,  plundered,  and  burned  ;  and  as  the  marauders 
were  about  departing,  they  seized  the  pretty  *«  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost," 
and  endeavored  to  bear  her  to  the  boat.  Mother,  aunt,  and  Dinah  fiew  to  the  rescue,  and 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued  all  the  way  to  the  water's  edge.  A  voice  from  the  frigate  ordered 
the  spoilers  to  leave  the  prize  behind,  <*and  the  heroine  of  the  Roost  escaped  with  a  mere 
rumpling  of  the  feathers."*  Soon  after  this  event  Van  Tassel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, was  sent  to  New  York,  and  there  remained  a  prisoner  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.' 
His  house  was  rebuilt  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roost  and  that  phoenix,  modified  and  enlarged, 
is  the  present  mansion  at  Sunny  side. 

From  Mr.  Irving's  I  rode  down  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  two  or  three  miles  below.  This  is  a 
small  village,  lying  pleasantly  upon  the  river  slope,  and  along  a  ravine  of  the  Greenburgh 

Hills,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wysquaqua  Creek.     It 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Dobbs, 
who  owned  the  property  here,  and  first  es- 
tablished  a  ferry.     It  is  a  place  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  not  for  sanguinary 
battles,  but  for  the  relative  importance  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  movements  of  armies.     Upon  the  high 
bank  immediately  above  the  rail-way  station  at 
the  lower  landing  are  remains  of  the  first  fort 
I  erected  there.      It  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
^    1776,  and  in  October  of  that  year  Colonel  Sar- 
gent strongly  garrisoned  it,  by  order  of  General 
viKw  FROM  THK  RuiNs  or  THE  OLD  KoRT.-         Hcath.*  Scvcral  othcr  strong  redoubts  were  thrown 

*  The  water-guards  were  resolute  men,  well  armed  with  muskets,  and  skillful  with  the  oar,  who,  in 
small  vessels  technically  called  tehaJe'boati  (sharp,  canoe-shaped  boats),  lurked  in  the  coves  and  behind  the 
headlands  of  the  river,  to  obtain  information  of  the  approach  or  position  of  vessels  of  the  enemy.  With 
mufllcd  oars,  they  often  reconnoitered  the  British  ships  at  night,  and  sometimes  cut  off  boats  that  ventured 
from  them  toward  the  shore. 

*  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 

'  There  were  a  number  of  the  Van  Tassels  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Greenburgh  church.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  a  party  of  Chasseurs,  under  Captain  Emerick,  went  up  from  Ringsbridge,  surprised  the  Van  Tas- 
sels, burned  their  houses,  stripped  the  women  and  children  of  their  clothing,  and  carried  off  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius  Van  Tassel  prisoners.  In  retaliation  for  the  outrage,  the  patriots  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Tarry- 
town  under  the  command  of  Abraham  Martlingb,  which  proceeded  down  the  river  in  boats,  passed  the  wa- 
ter-guards of  the  enemy  in  safety,  landed  a  little  below  Spuyten  Devil  Creek,  set  fire  to  General  Oliver  de 
Lancey^s  house,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man.  General  De  Lancey  was  a  most  active  and  bitter  Loy- 
alist.    He  will  come  under  our  observation  in  a  conspicuous  manner  hereafter.  ^ 

*  The  garrison  consisted  of  five  hundred  infantry,  forty  light  horse,  a  company  of  artillery,  with  two 
twelve-pounders  under  Captain  Horton,  and  Captain  Crafts  with  a  howitzer. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  bank  immediately  iibove  the  rail-way  station,  looking  northwest.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  seen  the  wagon-road,  passing  by,  on  an  arch  of  masonry,  over  the  rail- way.  0n4he  left  is  the 
wharf.     Toward  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  long  pier  and  village  of  Pierroont ;  and  at  the  ex- 
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Old  Fort  at  DcA>ba*a  Ferry.  The  Liringston  Manaioo.  Rendezvoiu  of  the  Brittsh.  The  PaliMdet.  Tappan. 

Up  in  the  vicinity,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.     One,  a  little  southwest  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stephen  Archer  (the  ancient  mansion  of  Van  Br  ugh  Livingston),  appears  to 
have  been  equally  strong  with  the  one  just  mentioned.     A  few'n  ^ 
mansion,  in  a  locust  grove,  on  the  west  of  the  post-road,  are  vei 
mains  of  a  strong  redoubt.      They  extended  through  the  adjoin 
there  the  mounds  have  been  leveled  and  the  fos86  filled  up.     1 
n  tnded  the  ferry  to  Paramus  (now  Sneeden's)  landing  on  the  J 
also  the  passage  of  the  river.     They  often  greatly  annoyed  the 
British  shipping  while  passing  and  repassing. 

In  this  vicinity  the  British  portion  of  the  enemy  rendezvoused 
t  October  2^        after  the  battle  of  White  Plains,*  'before  march- 
fa  Kovember  is.     ing  against  Fort  Washington  ;b  and  at  Hastings, 
one  mile  below,  a  British  force  of  six  thousand  men,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  embarked  in  boats,  and,  crossing  over  to 

Paramus,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Lee,  and       ^he  LiviNotroN  Man-io^i.' 
then  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Washington  and  his  broken  army 

through  the  Jerseys.  Here,  in  January,  1777,  the  division  of  the  American  army  under 
Lincoln  was  encamped  for  a  brief  space.  Here  was  the  spot  selected  by  Arnold  for  his  first 
conference  with  Andre  in  1780  ;  and  here,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  1781,  while 
the  American  army  lay  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  chief's  head -quarters  were  at  the  Liv- 
ingston mansion,  a  skirmish  ensued  between  some  guard-boats  of  the  enemy  and  the  little 
garrison  of  the  fort  on  the  river  bank. 

After  viewing  the  remains  of  the  old  forts,  and  passing  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  Mr. 
Archer  (a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends)  upon  the  shaded  porch  of  the  Livingston  Man- 
sion, I  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a  small  boat  to  Sneeden's,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tappan, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  where  I  arrived  in  time  to  sketch  the  head -quarters  of  Wash- 
ington, printed  on  page  196,  and  to  visit  the  place  of  Andre's  execution. 

Tappan  village  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile,  rolling  valley,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
deep  gorge  which  terminates  on  the  Hudson  at  Piermont.  Southwest  of  the  village  is  a 
bfty  ridge,  on  which  the  American  army  lay  encamped.  Upon  its  gentle  slope  toward  the 
road  to  old  Tappan,  Major  Andre  was  executed.  Travelers  passing  up  the  Hudson,  and 
viewing  with  astonishment  the  mighty  amorphous  wall  of  the  Palisades,  along  the  western 
shore,  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  rear.  The  Palisades, 
so  bare  and  precipitous  in  front,  present  a  heavily-wooded  slope  in  the  rear,  reaching  down 
into  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  This  plain  extends,  with  a  slight  variance  from  a  level,  from 
Tappan  to  Bergen  Point,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  a  country  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  forage  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  an  eligible  place  for  an  army  to  encamp.  Af\er  visiting  the 
interesting  localities  in  the  neighborhood,  I  walked  to  Piermont,  about  two  miles  distant, 
where  I  arrived  in  time  to  embark  in  the  boat  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  Company,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  New  York.  Though  '*  wearied  and  worn"  with  the  day's  ramble,  let  us  turn 
to  history  a  while  before  retiring  to  rest. 

Tappan,  lying  upon  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  the  East,  by  way  of 

treme  right,  in  the  distance,  is  the  mountain  near  the  foot  of  which  Ardre  and  Arnold  first  met.  Piermont 
b  the  port  of  Tappan,  the  place  where  Andre  was  executed.  The  sketch  here  presented  was  made  when 
I  visited  Dobbs's  Ferry  in  the  autumn  of  1 849,  after  the  rail-way  was  finished. 

'  This  is  a  view  from  the  lawn  on  the  north  side.  It  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasantly-located  mansions  in  the  country,  overlooking  interesting  portions  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Within  its  walls  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  were  entertained.  It  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Washington,  when  he  abandoned  an  attempt  to  capture  New  York  city,  changed  his  plans,  and  marched 
his  whole  army  to  Virginia  to  capture  Cornwallis.  There,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington,  Grovemor 
Clinton,  and  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  their  respective  suites,  met  to  make  arrangements  for  the  evac- 
oation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British.  Washington  and  Clinton  came  down  the  river  from  West 
Point  in  a  barge;  Carleton  ascended  in  a  frigate.  Four  companies  of  American  Infantry  performed  the 
doty  of  guards  on  that  occasion. 
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Massacre  of  Baylor's  Corps  at  Tappan.       The  "  76  Stone  House,"  where  Andrd  was  confined.       WasUngton's  Headqnanera. 

King's  Ferry,  was  made  a  place  of  considerable  importance  a^  a  camping-ground  ;  its  posi- 
tion among  the  hills,  and  yet  contiguous  to  the  river,  being  very  favorable.  When,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  Comwallis  had  possession  of  the  Hudson  portion  of  New  Jersey,  foraging  par- 
ties were  sent  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  scouts,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  posts  at 
West  Point.  General  Knyphausen,  with  a  large  force,  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  Washington  believed  that  an  expedition  up  the 
river  was  intended.  Lieutenant-colonel  Baylor,  with  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  was  sent 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  intercept  their  scouts  and  foragers.  He  made 
his  head-quarters  at  old  Tappan,  and  there  lay  in  a  state  of  such  unsoldierly  insecurity,  that 
Comwallis  was  led  to  form  a  plan  for  taking  his  whole  corps  by  surprise.^  General  Grey, 
September  27,  "^^^^  ^ome  light  infantry  and  other  troops,  was  sent,  at  night,  to  approach  Tsl^- 
1^8.  pa,n  on  the  west,  while  a  corps  from  Knyphausen's  division  was  to  approach 

from  the  east,  and  thus  surround  and  capture  not  only  the  sleepers  in  Baylor's  camp,  but  a 
body  of  militia,  under  Wayne,  who  were  stationed  near.     Some  deserters  from  the  enemy 
gave  the  militia  timely  warning ;  but  Baylor's  troops,  who  lay  unarmed  in  barns,*  were  not 
apprised  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.     At  midnight.  Grey  approached  silently,  cut  oflT  a 
sergeant's  patrol  of  twelve  men  without  noise,  and  completely  surprised  the  troop  of  horse. 
Unarmed,  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they  asked  for  quarter,  but  this  was  inhumanly 
refused  by  Grey,  who,  like  Tryon,  was  a  famous  marauder  during  the  war.'     On  this  oc- 
casion he  gave  special  orders  not  to  grant  any  quarter.     Many  of  the  soldiers  were  bayoneted 
in  cold  blood.     Out  of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  sixty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Colonel  Baylor  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  seventy  horses  were  butchered. 
The  event  of  the  most  importance  which  occurred  at  Tappan  was  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Major  Andre.     He  was  confined,  while  there,  in  the  old  stone  mansion,  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  called  the  "76  Stone  House."    Its  whole  appearance  has 
been  materially  changed.     The  room  wherein  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  confined,  and 
which  was  kept  with  care  in  its  original  condition  more  than  half  a  century,  has  been  en- 
larged and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  a  baU-room  !     I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  then  owner  was  committing  the  sacrilege,  and  he  boasted,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  received  a  «*  whole  dollar  for  the  old  look  that  fastened  up  Major  Andrew  I"     Sen- 
timent does  not  obey  the  laws  of  trade 
— it  seems  to  cheapen  with  a  decrease 
of  supply.     The  sign-board  is  now  the 
only  evidence  that  there  is  any  on 
hand  at  the  "76  Stone  House."    The 
trial   took  place  in  the   old  Dutch 
church,  which  was  torn  down  in  1 8  3  6. 
Upon  its  site  another  and  larger  one 
of  brick  has  been  erected.     It  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  where 
Andre  was  confined.     Washington's 
head-quarters  were  in  the  old  stone 
building  now  occupied  by  Samuel  S. 
Verbryck,  situated  near  the  road  from 
Sneeden's  Landing,  within  a  few  rods 
WASHiNOTON'i  UEAi>-QUAaTBBs  AT  Tappan.*  q{  jts  juuction  with  tho  main  street 

^Gordon,  ii.,  391. 

*  The  encampment,  on  the  night  in  question,  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Tappan  vil- 
lage, near  the  Hackensack  River. 

^  General  Grey,  on  account  of  his  common  practice  of  ordering  the  men  under  his  command  to  take  the 
flints  out  of  their  muskets,  that  they  might  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acquired  the  name  of  tht 
no-fiint  general. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  yard,  near  the  well.  The  date  of  its  erection  (1700)  is  made  by  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  bricks  in  the  front  wall.     In  the  large  room  called  "  Washington's  quarters"  the  fire- 
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Coort  of  iDquiry  in  AzMlrd's  Caae.      Tlie  Priioiier't  Conduct      Names  of  thoae  who  compoted  the  Court      Judge  Laurance. 

of  the  village.     It  was  then  owned  hy  John  de  Windt,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas's,  West  In- 
dies, and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Verhryck,  who  now  resides  there. 

I  have  mentioned  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  Tappan,  he  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry.     This  court,  consisting  of  fourteen  general  officers,*  was  convened  at  Tappan  on  the 

29th  of  September,  and  on  that  day  Major 
Andre  was  arraigned  before  it  and  ex- 
amined.     John  Laurance,*  afterward 
a  distinguished   legislator   and  jurist,  was 
judge  advocate.    Andre  made  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  we  have  been  considering ; 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  the  truthfulness 
of  his  statements  in  his  letter  to  General 
Washington  from  Salem  ;  confessed  that  he 
came  ashore  from  the  Vulture  in  the  night, 
and  vrithotUaflag;  and  answered  the  query 
of  the  Board,  whether  he  had  any  thing  fur- 
ther to  say  respect- 
ing the  charges  pre- 
,   ferred  against  him, 
by  remarking,   "  I 
leave  them  to  oper- 
ate with  the  Board, 
persuaded  that  you 
joHK  andkb.  will  do  me  justice." 

rro«.Min«ta,*.b,bi««,n.  jj^  ^^  rcmaudcd 

to  prison,  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  deliberation,  the  Board  re- 
ported, "  That  Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that,  agreea- 
bly to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to  iujob  andbx.* 
sujSer  death.''     On  the  next  day  Washington  signified  his  approval            From»p«icusk«tt*. 
of  the  decision  as  follows  : 


place  is  sarrounded  by  Dutch  pictorial  tiles  illostrative  of  Scripture  scenes.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  re- 
mains in  precisely  the  same  condition,  except  what  the  elements  have  changed  externally,  as  it  was  when 
the  chief  occupied  it.  When  I  visited  it,  Mrs.  Verbryckls  sister,  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  was  there.  She  said 
she  remembered  sitting  often  upon  Washington's  knee.     She  was  then  ten  years  old. 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  composed  the  court  martial  on  that  occasion :  Major- 
generals  Greene,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  La  Fayette,  R.  Howe,  and  the  Baron  Steuben  ;  and  Brigadiers  Par  tons, 
Jmmes  Clinton,  Knox,  Glover,  Paterson,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  Stark,  General  Greene  was  president  of 
the  board,  and  John  Laurance  judge-advocate  general. 

'  Mr.  Laurance  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1750.  He  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and  veas  highly  esteemed  by  the  conmiander-in-cbief  Colonel  Laurance 
was  a  representative  for  New  York  in  the  first  Congress  held  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  retained  a  seat  therein  during  President  Washington's  first  administration.  On  his  retiring  from  office, 
Washington  appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1796,  and  served  four  years,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
died  at  No.  356  Broadway,  New  Tork,  in  Novemberj  1810,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Judge  Lau- 
rance married  a  daughter  of  General  Alexander  M^Dougall,  of  the  Continental  army,  who,  with  Sears,  Wil- 
lett,  Lamb,  and  others,  early  and  earnestly  opposed  the  British  government  in  its  aggressive  acts.  An  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Judge  Laurance,  from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  was  published 
in  a  New  York  journal  in  February,  1851 . 

'  This  is  a  fao  simile  of  a  pencil  sketch  which  I  received  from  London  with  the  drawing  of  Andre's 
raoooment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  printed  on  page  199.  I  do  not  know  from  what  picture  the  artist 
copied,  but,  considering  the  channel  through  which  I  received  it,  I  think  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  correct 
profile. 

Jom  AiiDai  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1751.  His  parents  were  from  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  that  place  he  was  educated.  He  returned  to  London  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  entered  the  ooonting-hoose  of  a  respectable  merchant,  where  he  continued  nearly  four  years 
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Washington's  Approval  of  the  Decision  of  the  Court      Memoir  of  Andrd.     Honora  Soeyd.     Mr.  Edgowortn.      Miss  Seward. 

**  Head-quarters,  September  30, 178a 

*•  The  commander-in-chief  approves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  general  officers  respect- 
ing Major  Andre,  and  orders  that  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  take  place  to-morrow  at 
five  o'clock  P.M." 

Possessing  a  literary  taste  and  promising  genius,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the  writers  of  the 
day,  among  whom  was  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Litchfield.  Miss  Seward  had 
a  cousin  named  Honora  Sneyd,  a  charming  girl  of  whom  Andre  became  enamored.*  His  attachment  was 
reciprocated  by  the  young  lady,  and  they  made  an  engagement  for  marriage.  The  father  of  the  girl  inter- 
posed his  authority  against  the  match,  and  the  marriage  was  prevented.  Four  years  afterward,  Honora 
was  wedded  to  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,t  father  of  the  late  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  novelist,  by  a  former 
wife.  Until  that  event  occurred,  Andre  had  cherished  the  hope  that  some  propitious  circumstance  might 
eflfcct  their  reunion.  The  portal  of  hope  was  now  closed,  and,  turning  from  commercial  pursuits,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  relief  from  the  bitter  associations  of  his  home  amid  the  turmoils  of  war.  He  entered  the 
army  which  came  to  America  in  1775.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Jobn^s,  on  the  Sorel,  when  that  post 
was  captured  by  Montgomery,  and  was  sent  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend 
from  that  place,  he  said,  ''''  I  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  except 
the  picture  of  Honora,  which  I  concealed  in  my  mouth.  Preserving  that,  I  yet  think  myself  fortunate." 
This  picture  had  been  delineated  by  his  own  hand  from  the  living  features  of  his  beloved,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  acquaintance  with  her  at  Buxton,  in  1769.  The  bravery  and  talents  of  Andre  secured  for  him  the 
affectionate  regards  of  his  commander.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  duty  of  adjutant  general 
of  the  British  army  in  America,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  future  career  was  full  of  brilliant  promises, 
when  Arnold,  the  wily  serpent,  crept  into  the  paradise  of  his  purity  and  peace,  and  destroyed  him.  He  wa$ 
not  yet  thirty  years  old  when  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  spy. 

Major  Andre  possessed  a  graceful  and  handsome  person,  with  rare  mental  accomplishments.  He  was 
pivssionately  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  journal,  kept  during  his  life  in  America,  was  enriched  by  many 
drawings  of  such  objects  of  interest  as  attracted  his  attention.  While  here,  he  wrote  several  poetical  pieces 
for  the  loyal  newspapers ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  last  canto  of  his  satirical  poem,  called  The  Cow 
Chase,  was  published  in  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1780^  the 
day  of  his  capture.     It  ends  with  the  following  stanza : 

•'  And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrio-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet !"! 

His  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  verse  by  his  friend,  Miss  Seward  ;§  and  his  king  testified  his  admiration 
of  his  character  and  genius  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  monument  to  his  honor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  Poeti^  Comer.  The  monument  is  in  relief  against  the  wall,  and  is  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  It  is  composed  of  a  sarcophagus,  elevated  on  a  molded  paneled  base  and  plinth,  and  was  executed 
in  statuary  marble  by  P.  M.  Van  Gelder,  from  a  design  by  Robert  Adam.  On  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus 
is  a  batio  relievo^  in  which  is  represented  General  Washington  and  officers  in  a  tent  at  the  moment  when 


'  Miss  Seward,  In  her  poem  entiUed  "  The  Anniversary,"  thus  allndcs  to  her  cousin : 


"  Why  fled  ye  all  so  fiist,  ye  happy  hours. 
That  saw  Honora's  eyes  adorn  these  bowers  t 
These  darling  bowers  that  much  she  loved  to  h'ail ; 
The  spires  she  called  The  Ladies  of  the  Vale  I** 

t  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  educated  partly  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  partly  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  ran  oflT 
with  Miss  Elers,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Gretna  Green.  He  embarked  in  a  life  of  gaye^  and  dis- 
sipation. In  1770  he  succeeded  to  his  Irish  property.  During  a  visit  to  Litchfield  soon  afterward,  he  saw  Honora  Sneyd,  loved, 
her,  and  married  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Honora  died  six  years  afterward  of  consumption,  when  he  married  her  sister. 
—.Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of  Engli$h  Literature^  it.  568. 

X  This  satirical  poem  was  written  at  General  Clinton's  head-quarters,  now  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  Wayne  commanded  the  division  of  the  army  at  Tappan  when  Andrd  was  executed. 

§  In  Ainswprth's  Magazine  of  a  recent  date  I  find  the  following  record  of  ^  dream  realized :  "  M^or  Andrd,  the  circumstances 
of  whose  lamented  death  are  too  well  known  to*  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  detail  them  here,  was  a  fiiend  of  Miss  Seward's, 
and,  previously  to  his  embarkation  for  America,  he  made  a  journey  into  Derbyshire  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  ride  over  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  introduce  Andrd  to  Newton,  her  minstrel,  as  she  called  him,  and  to 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  curate,  who  was  also  a  poet 

*'  While  these  two  gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  guesta,  of  wliose  inten^ns  they  had  been  apprised,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham mentioned  to  Newton  that,  on  the  preceding  night,  he  had  a  very  extraordinary  dream,  which  he  could  not  get  out  of 
his  head.  He  had  fancied  himself  in  a  forest ;  the  place  was  strange  to  him ;  and,  while  looking  about,  he  perceived  a  horae-, 
man  approaching  at  great  speed,  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot  where  the  dreamer  stood,  when  three  men  rushed  out  of 
the  thicket,  and,  seizing  his  bridle,  hurried  him  away,  after  closely  searching  his  person.  The  countenance  of  the  stranger  being 
very  interesting,  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  sleeper  for  his  apparent  misfortune  awoke  him ;  but  he  presently  fell  asleep  again, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  near  a  great  city,  among  thousands  of  people,  and  that  he  saw  the  same  person  he  had  seen 
seized  iu  the  wood  brought  out  and  suspended  to  a  gallows.  When  Andrd  and  Miss  Seward  arrived,  ha  was  horror-struck  to 
perceive  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  the  antitype  of  the  man  in  the  dream." 
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The  youth,  candor,  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  Andre  during  the  trying  scenes  of  his 
examination  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  court ;  and  had  the  decision  of  those  officers 
been  in  consonance  with  their  feelings  instead  of  their  judgments  and  the  stern  necessities 
imposed  by  the  expedients  of  war,  he  would  not  have  suflered  death.  When  the  decision 
of  the  court  was  made  known  to  him,  the  heroic  firmness  of  his  mind  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  all.  He  exhibited  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  gave  him 
uneasiness  ;  he  wished  to  die  as  a  scidier,  not  as  a  spy.  Tender  of  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
mander, he  obtained  permission  of  Washington  to  write  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him  that  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself 
was  not  attributable  to  the  duty  required  of  him  by  his  general.  In  that  letter  he  implied  a 
presentiment  of  his  fate,  and  said,  •*  I  have  a  mother  and  two  sisters,  to  whom  the  value  of 
my  commission  would  be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  Grenada  has  much  efiected  their  income.'" 

There  could  be  no  question  among  military  men  as  to  the  equity  of  Andre's  sentence,  and 

the  chief  had  received  the  report  of  the  conrt  of  inqairy ;  at 

the  same  time  a  messenger  has  arrived  with  the  letter  from 
Andre  to  Washington,  petitioning  for  a  soldier's  death  (see 
page  202).  On  the  right  is  a  guard  of  Continental  soldiers, 
and  the  tree  on  which  Andre  was  executed.  Two  men  aro 
preparing  the  prisoner  for  execution,  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  Mercy,  accompanied  by  Innocence,  is  bewailing  his  fate. 
On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  is  the  British  lion,  and  the 
figure  of  Britannia,  who  is  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  accom- 
plished youth.  Upon  a  panel  is  the  following  inscription : 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  John  Andr^,  who,  raised 
by  his  merit  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  rank  of  adjutant 
general  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an 
important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal 
for  his  king  and  country,  on  the  2d  of  October,  A.D.  1780, 
universally  beloved  and  esteemed  hy  the  army  in  which  he 
served,  and  lamented  even  by  his  Foes.  His  gracious  sov- 
ereign.  Kino  George  tde  Third,  has  caused  this  roonu- 
ment  to  be  erected."  On  the  base  of  the  pedestal  upon 
which  the  sarcophagus  rests  has  subsequently  been  inscribed 
the  following  :  "  The  remains  of  Major  John  Andre  were, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1821,  removed  from  Tappan  by- 
James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  consul  at  New  York,  • 
under  instructions  from  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Dukx  or 
York  *,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
iUoscj  MoKLAiBNT  IN  WtcsTMiNSTKA  Abbey.       finally  dcpositcd  in  a  grave  contiguous  to  this  monument,  on 

the  28th  of  November,  1821."* 
The  king  settled  a  pension  upon  the  family  of  Andre ;  and,  to  wipe  out  the  imputed  stain  produced  by 
his  death  as  a  spy,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  his  brother.  A  certified  copy  of  Andre's 
will  is  in  the  office  of  the  Surrogate  of  New  York.  It  is  dated  at  Staten  Island,  7th  of  June,  1777,  and 
signed  ^^  John  Andre,  captain  in  the  26th  regiment  of  foot."  The  date  of  probate  is  October  12,  1780, 
ten  days  after  his  exectlition.  The  will  is  sworn  to  October  9,  1781,  before  Carey  Ludlow,  Esq.,  then 
Surrogate  of  New  York.  By  his  will,  Andre  gave  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  three  sisters  (Maria,  Anna 
Marguerite,  and  Louisa)  and  his  brother,  each  $3500,  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  his  mother,  Mary  Louise 
Andre,  each  $50  a  year.  Anna  Marguerite  Andre — "the  tuneful  Anna,"  as  Miss  Seward  called  her — 
his  last  surviving  sister,  lived  a  maiden,  and  died  in  London  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Andre's 
vitch  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  captors.  It  was  bought  by  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  of  the  Conti- 
aeotal  army,  for  thirty  guineas,  and,  through  General  Robertson,  he  generously  transmitted  it  to  Andre's 
(amOy.     His  commission  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 

^  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  request  from  Andre  to  Washington  asking  his  permission 
to  send  this  open  letter  to  Clinton,  observes,  in  an  account  which  he  gave  to  Colonel  Laurens,  that  Andre 
seemed  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  was  concerned.  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
vhicfa  distarbs  my  tranquillity,"  he  said  to  Hamilton.  "  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  been  too  good  to  me ;  he 
has  been  lavish  of  his  kindness  ;  I  am  bound  to  him  by  too  many  obligations,  and  love  him  too  well,  to  bear 
the  thoaght  that  he  should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach  him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having 
conceived  myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I  did.  I  would  not  for  the  world  leave  a  sting 
in  his  miod  that  should  imbitter  hi.s  future  days." 

*  An  acrouDt  of  thU  tranaacdon  may  be  found  on  page  305. 
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Equity  of  Aodrd't  Sentence.  Efforts  to  Save  him.  Embaacy  of  Colonel  Ogden.  Waahington  ViUfied. 

yet  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  save  his  life.     Washington 
was  deeply  impressed  with  this  feeling,  and  was  ready  to  employ  any  measure  to  effect  it 
consistent  with  his  puhlic  duty.'     The  only  mode  to  save  Andre  was  to  exchange  him  for 
Arnold,  and  hold  the  traitor  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  victim.     This  could  hardly 
be  expected,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  man  of  nice  honor  ;  nor  would  the  American  com- 
mander make  a  formal  proposition  of  this  kind.     It  was,  however,  determined  that  an  op- 
portunity for  such  an  arrangement  should  be  offered,  and 
a  plan  for  that  purpose  was  conceived.     Washington 
placed  a  packet  of  papers,  directed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  officer  of  the  New  Jersey  line, 
Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  containing  an  official  account  of 
the  trial  of  Andre,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  inquiry, 
and  the  letter  written  by  Andre  to  his  general.     Ogden 
was  directed  to  go  to  Greneral  La  Fayette  for  further  in- 
structions, after  he  should  arrange  his  escort  of  men, 
known  for  their  tried  fidelity.     La  Fayette  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  light  infantry,  stationed  nearest  to  the  Brit- 
ish lines.    He  instructed  Ogden  to  travel  so  slowly,  that 
when  he  should  reach  Paulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City), 
it  might  be  so  late  that  he  would  be  invited  to  stay  all 
night.     He  was  then  to  communicate  to  the  command- 
^^^^"^^^^  /^^C^2?2^^     ^^^  of  the  post,  as  if  incidentally,  the  idea  of  an  exchange 

of  Andre  for  Arnold.     Every  thing  occurred  as  was  an- 


/^ 


^  Never  was  a  83rmpathy  more  real,  or  feeling  more  genuine,  than  that  exhibited  by  the  Anicrioan  offi- 
cers on  this  occasion ;  and  yet  the  prejudiced  M'Farland,  after  quoting  from  a  letter  of  La  Fayette  to 
his  wife,  in  which  he  ezpresiBed  his  sympathy  for  Andre,  says,  *'  Some  of  the  American  generals,  too,  la- 
nuntedj  but  kept  twisting  the  rope  that  was  to  hang  him ;''  and  then  falsely  adds,  "  There  are  aecoiiDts 
which  say  that  the  deep  sympathy  and  regret  was  all  a  farce,  and  that  Andre,  who  was  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
was  most  cordially  hated  by  the  Americans  on  account  of  some  witticisms  and  satirical  verses  at  their  ex- 
pense."— Pictorial  Hittory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.,  434. 

The  London  General  Evening  Post  for  November  14th,  1780,  in  an  article  abusive  of  Washington,  gives 
a  pretended  account  of  Andre's  '^  last  words,"  in  which  the  unfortunate  man  is  made  to  say,  "  Remember 
that  I  die  as  becomes  a  British  officer,  while  the  manner  of  my  death  must  reflect  disgrace  on  your  com- 
mander." Andre  uttered  no  sentiment  like  this.  Miss  Sewaid,  his  early  friend,  on  reading  this  accooot, 
wrote  thus  in  her  "  Monody  on  Major  Andre :" 

*'  Oh  Washington  I  I  thought  thee  great  and  good. 
Nor  knew  thy  Nero-thirst  for  guiltless  blood ! 
Severe  to  use  the  poVr  that  Fortune  gave, 
Thou  cool,  detsrmin'd  murderer  of  the  brave  I 
Lost  to  each  fidrer  virtue,  that  inspires 
The  genuine  fervor  of  the  patriot  fires  I 
And  you,  the  base  abettors  of  the  doom, 
That  sunk  Ills  blooming  honors  in  the  tomb, 
Th'  opprobrious  tomb  your  hardened  hearts  decreed 
While  all  ho  asked  was  as  the  brave  to  bleed !" 

'  Aaron  Ogden  was  bom  the  3d  of  December,  1756,  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1773.  He  was  nurtured  in  the  love  of  Whig  principles,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  patriots.  In  the  winter  of  1775—6,  he  was  one  of  a  party  who  boarded  and  captured  a 
vessel  lying  off  Sandy  Hook,  named  Blue  Mountain  Valley^  and  carried  her  safely  into  Elizabethport.  Mr. 
Ogden  received  an  appointment  in  the  first  New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and  continued  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  the  autumn  of  1777 ;  was 
brigade  major  in  a  portion  of  the  advanced  corps  of  General  Lee  at  Monmouth  in  the  summer  of  1778,  and 
served  as  assistant  aid-de-oamp  to  Lord  Stirling  during  that  memorable  day.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  in  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Springfield, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1780,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  On  the  resignation  of  Maxwell,  Ogden 
was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  of  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
called  upon  to  perform  the  delicate  service  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  afterward  accompanied  La  Fayette 
in  his  memorable  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1781.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Captain  Ogden  and  his  com- 
pany gallantly  stormed  the  left  redoubt  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  was  "  honored  with  the  peculiar  appro- 
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ticipated.  The  commandant  received  Ogden  courteonsly,  sent  the  packet  across  the  river, 
asked  him  to  stay  all  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Andre  became  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Ogden,  in  reply  to  the  commandant's  question,  "  Is  there  no  way  to  spare 
Andre's  life  ?"  assured  him  that,  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  give  up  Arnold,  Andre  might 
be  saved.  He  informed  him,  however,  that  he  had  no  assurance  to  that  effect  from  Wash- 
ington, but  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  efiected.  The 
commandant  immediately  left  the  company,  crossed  the  river,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Clinton.  Sir  Henry  promptly  refi^sed  compliance,  for  honor  would  not  allow  the  surrender 
of  a  man  who  had  deserted  from  the  Americans  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  Ogden,  and  he  prepared  to  return  to  the  camp.  At 
dawn,  on  mustering  his  men,  a  sergeant  was  missing — ^he  had  deserted  to  the  enemy  during 
the  night.  No  time  could  be  lost  in  searching  for  the  deserter,  and  Ogden  returned  to  Tap- 
pan  without  him.*  October  l. 

Great  was  the  distress  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  reading  Washington's  dispatch  ^^^ 
and  the  letter  of  Andre.  He  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  officers,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  deputation  of  three  persons  should  proceed  to  the  nearest  American  outpost, 
open  a  communication  with  Washington,  and,  presenting  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  Andre, 
endeavor  to  procure  his  release.  Toward  noon  on  the  1st  of  October,  General  Robertson, 
Andrew  Elliott,  and  William  Smith,  the  deputation  appointed  by  Clinton,  accompanied  by 
Beverly  Robinson  as  a  witness  in  the  case,  arrived  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  in  the  Greyhound 
schooner,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  A  request  for  a  parley  had  been  sent  by  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington, by  Captain  Ogden,  in  the  morning.  General  Greene  was  deputed  by  the  chief  to 
act  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  already  at  the  ferry  when  the  Greyhound  came  to  anchor. 
General  Robertson,  with  great  courtesy  of  manner  and  flattering  words,  opened  the  confer- 
ence, and  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  at  issue,  when  Greene  politely  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  "  Let  us  understand  our  position.  I  meet  you  only  as  a  private  gentleman, 
not  as  an  officer,  for  the  case  of  an  acknowledged  spy  admits  of  no  discussion."  With  this 
understanding  the  conference  proceeded ;  but  Robertson  produced  nothing  new  calculated  to 
change  Greene's  opinion  respecting  the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner.  A  letter  from 
Arnold  to  Washington,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  was  now  produced  and  read.  The 
deputies  believed  that  this  would  have  the  desired  efiect,  and  kept  it  back  until  verbal  ar- 
guments should  fail.  Had  their  words  been  full  of  persuasion  and  convincing  facts,  this 
letter,  so  hypocritical,  malignant,  and  impudent,  would  have  scattered  all  favorable  impres- 
sions in  the  mind  of  Greene  to  the  winds.  The  traitor  menaced  Washington  with  dreadful 
retaliation  if  Andre  should  be  slain,  and  in  prospective  charged  upon  the  commander-in-chief 
the  guilt  of  causing  torrents  of  blood  to  flow.'  **  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Sparks,  "  that 
this  letter  could  have  been  read  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  although  written  at  his  request,  with 

batioQ  of  Washington.^'  He  applied  himself  to  the  stady  of  the  law  af^er  the  war,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  in  1800,  a  state  senator 
in  1801,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  April,  1838,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years. 

^  The  desertion  of  the  sergeant  was  arranged  by  Washington,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ogden.  The 
object  was  to  obtain  information  of  much  importance.  A  paper  had  been  intercepted  in  which  was  found 
the  name  of  General  St.  Clair,  so  relatively  connected  with  other  particulars  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  concerned  in  Arupld^s  treason.  The  intelligent  sergeant  soon  ascertained  that  there  were  no  ground^ 
for  such  suspicion,  and  that  the  paper  in  question  was  designed  by  the  enemy  to  fall  into  Washington^ 
bands,  and  excite  jealousy  and  ill  feelings  among  the  American  officers.  The  papers  were  traced  to  a  Brit- 
ish emissary  named  Brown.     The  sergeant  found  means  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  Washington. 

'  "  If,  after  this  just  and  candid  representation  of  Major  Andre's  case,"  wrote  Arnold,  "  the  board  of  gen- 
eral officers  adhere  to  their  former  opinion,  I  shall  suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and  resentment ;  and  if 
that  gentleman  should  suflfer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty 
and  honor  to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  in  my  power,  that  the  respect  due 
to  flags  and  the  law  of  nations  may  be  better  understood  and  observed." 

What  could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  holding  such  language  to  Washingrton,  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  and  as  to  the  "  respect  due  to  flags,"  the  traitor  well  knew  that  in  no  part  of  the  transaction  had 
Andre  been  under  such  protection. 

IT.  O 
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a  view  of  operating  on  the  judgment  and  clemency  of  Washington.  Could  any  language 
written  by  an  individual  have  a  more  opposite  tendency  ?  Disgust  and  contempt  were  the 
only  emotions  it  could  excite  ;  and  it  was  at  least  an  evidence  that  neither  the  understand- 
ing or  the  heart  of  the  writer  had  been  improved  by  his  political  change.  Hitherto  he  had 
discovered  acuteness  and  mental  resources,  but  in  this  act  his  folly  was  commensurate  with 
his  wickedness/" 

The  conference  ended  at  sunset,  and  Greene  returned  to  Tappan.  Robertson  expressed 
his  confidence  in  Greene's  candor  in  communicating  the  substance  of  their  discussion  to 
Washington ;  informed  him  that  he  should  remain  on  board  the  Greyhound  all  night,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  morning  he  might  take  Major  Andre  back  with  him,  or  at  least 
bear  to  his  general  an  assurance  of  his  ultimate  safety.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  mom* 
October  3,  ^^S  ^^^  Commissioners  received  a  note  from  Greene,  stating  that  the  opinion  and 
^^^-  decision  of  Washington  were  unchanged,  and  that  the  prisoner  would  be  executed 
that  day.  Robertson  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  grief  He  had  written  to 
Clinton  the  evening  before,  expressing  his  belief  that  Andre  was  safe.  The  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  for  he  had  no  reasonable  warrant  for  such  a  conclusion,  except  in  the  known 
clemency  of  General  Washington.  Reluctant  to  return  without  some  word  of  consoling 
hope  for  Clinton,  Robertson  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  recapitulating  the  points  discussed 
at  the  conference ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  No  new  fact  was  presented  ;  no  new  phase  was 
exhibited.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Washington,  ofiering  some  im- 
portant prisoners  in  exchange ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  noble  efforts  to  save  the  prisoner,  to  the  victim  himself 

I  have  said  that  Andre  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  dis- 
turbed him.  When  the  sentence  of  the  Board  was  communicated  to  him,  he  evinced  no 
surprise  or  evident  emotion  ;  he  only  remarked,  that,  since  he  was  to  die,  there  was  still  a 
choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a  material  difference  in  his  feelings.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  be  shot — ^to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier — and  for  this  privilege  he  importuned  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  written  the  day  before  his  execution.*  He  pleaded  with  a  touching  yet 
manly  earnestness  for  this  boon,  but  it  could  not  be  granted  by  the  customs  of  war.  Un- 
willing to  wound  his  feelings  by  a  positive  refusal,  no  answer  was  returned  either  to  his 
verbal  solicitation  or  his  letter,  and  he  was  left  the  consoling  hope  that  his  wish  might  pos- 
sibly be  gratified. 

The  1st  of  October,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  fixed  for  the  time  of  his 


*  Life  of  Arnold^  Amer.  Biog,^  iii.,  275. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter :   the  original  is  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

*'  Sir, — Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consoioasness  of  a  life  devoted  to  honorable  pursuits, 
and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  roe  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excellency  at 
this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soflen  my  last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected.  Sympathy  toward  a  sol- 
dier  will  surely  induce  your  excellency,  and  a  military  tribunal,  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feeU 
ings  of  a  man  of  honor.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  toward 
me,  if  aught  in  my  miBfortanes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience 
the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"John  Andric." 

This  letter  has  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased, in  verse, by  N.  P.  Willis : 

"  It  if  not  the  fear  of  death  I  can  give  np  the  young  famo 

That  damp*  my  brow ;  I  bnm'd  to  wfai ; 

It  if  not  for  anodier  breath  All— but  the  spotleflt  name 

I  ask  thee  now ;  I  glory  in. 
I  can  die  with  a  lip  nnatirr'd, 

And  a  quiet  heart—  "  Thine  is  the  power  to  give. 

Let  bat  thU  prayer  be  heard  Thine  to  deny. 

Ere  I  depart.  Joy  f<»r  the  hour  I  live, 

Calmness  to  die. 

*  I  can  giro  np  my  mover's  look—  By  all  the  brave  should  cherish. 

My  sister's  kiss ;  By  my  dying  breath, 

I  can  thhik  of  love— yet  brook  I  ask  that  I  may  perish 

A  death  like  this  I  By  a  soldier's  death." 
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AadrifB  Componire  of  Mind.  Pen-and-ink  Sketch  of  himielfl  Name  of  liis  Executioner. 

execotion,  bat,  in  conseqaence  of  the  protracted  conference  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  it  was-  post- 
poned nntil  the  next  day.     Andre  had  procured  his  military  suit,  and  in  calmness  counted 


MxroB  Andrk. 

From  a  Pea-aad-tBk  Sketch  by  hiniMU:) 

the  speeding  hoars  of  his  life,  talking  with  self-possession  to  those  who  visited  him,  and  even 
indulging  in  the  practice  of  his  favorite  accomplishment.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution,  he  sketched  with  a  pen  a  likeness  of  himself,  sitting  by  a  table,  October  i 
of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here  given.  The  original  is  now  in  the  Trumbull  Gal-  ^^^* 
lery  at  Yale  College.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  of 
this  sketch  to  those  in  the  portrait  on  page  197. 

Major  Andre  was  executed  at  Tappan,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780.' 
Doctor  Thacher,  then  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  army,  and  present  on  the  occasion,  has 
left  the  following  account  in  his  Journal  :  "  Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  I 
have  just  witnessed  his  exit.     It  was  a  tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  interest The 


'  I  copied  this  fac  simile  from  one  in  Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold^  where  is  given  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  Ebenezer  Baldwin  to  the  president  of  Yale  College,  and  dated  al  New 
Ilaven,  August  8th,  1832: 

*'  It  affbras  me  pleasure,  as  agent  of  Mr.  Jabez  L.  Tomlinson,  of  Stratford,  and  of  Mr.  Nathan  Beers  [see 
page  431,  volume  i.,  for  a  notice  of  Mr.  Beers],  of  this  city,  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  accompany- 
h^  miniature  of  Major  John  Andr^.  It  is  his  likeness,  seated  at  a  table,  in  his  guard-room,  and  drawn 
by  himself^  with  a  pen,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Mr.  Tomlinson  informs  me  that 
a  respite  was  granted  until  the  next  day,  and  that  this  miniature  was  in  the  mean  time  presented  to  him 
(then  acting  as  officer  of  the  guard)  by  Major  Andr^  himself.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  present  when  the  sketch 
was  made,  and  says  it  was  drawn  without  the  aid  of  a  [looking]  glass.  The  sketch  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beers,  a  fellow-officer  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  the  station,  and  from  thence  was  trans- 
ferred to  me.     It  has  been  in  my  possession  several  years." 

*  His  executioner  was  a  Tory  named  Strickland,  who  resided  in  the  Ramapo  Valley.  He  was  in  con- 
finement at  Tappan,  and  was  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that  he  should  perform  the  office  of  hangman.  Ben- 
jamin Abbot,  a  dram-major,  who  died  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  in  June,  1851,  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
played  the  dead  march  on  that  occasion. 
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principal  guard-officer,  who  was  constantly  in  the  room  with  the  prisoner,  relates,  that  when 
the  hour  of  execution  was  announced  to  him  in  the  morning,  he  received  it  without  emotion, 
and,  while  all  present  were  afiected  with  silent  gloom,  he  retained  a  firm  countenance,  with 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind.  Observing  his  servant  enter  his  room  in  tears,  he  ex- 
claimed, « Leave  me,  until  you  can  show  yourself  more  manly.*  His  breakfast  being  sent 
to  him  from  the  table  of  General  Washington,  which  had  been  done  every  day  of  his  con- 
finement, he  partook  of  it  as  usual,  and,  having  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  he  placed  his 

hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said  to  the 
guard-ofiicers,  <  I  am  ready  at  any  moment, 
gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you.*  The  fatal  hour 
having  arrived,  a  large  detachment  of  troops 
was  paraded,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  assembled.  Almost  all  our  general  and 
field  officers,  excepting  his  excellency^  and  his 
staff,  were  present  on  horseback.  Melancholy 
and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  scene 
was  awfully  affecting.  I  was  so  near,  during 
the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,  as  to  ob- 
serve every  movement,  and  to  participate  in 
every  emotion  the  melancholy  scene  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Major  Andre  walked 
from  the  stone  house  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  between  two  of  our  subaltern  offi- 
cers, arm-in-arm.  The  eyes  of  the  immense 
multitude  were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as  if  con- 
Tlacb  of  ExEctrrioN.*  scious  of  the  dignified  deportment  he  display- 

ed. He  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but 
retained  a  complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely  bowed  to  several  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as 
being  the  mode  of  death  most  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  a  military  man,  and  he  had  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  sud- 
denly he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started  backward  and  made  a  pause. 
*  Why  this  emotion,  sir  ?'  said  an  officer  by  his  side.  Instantly  recovering  his  composure, 
he  said,  *  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I  detest  the  mode.*  While  waiting,  and  stand- 
ing near  the  gallows,  I  observed  some  degree  of  trepidation — ^placing  his  foot  on  a  stone  and 
rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in  his  throat  as  if  attempting  to  swallow.  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  perceived  that  things  were  in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into  the  wagon,  and  at 
this  moment  he  appeared  to  shrink  ;  but,  instantly  elevating  his  head  with  firmness,  he  said, 
<  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang  ;*  and,  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs, 
the  provost  marshal,  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms,  and  with  the  other  the  victim, 
after  taking  off  his  hat  and  stock,  bandaged  his  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness,  which  melt- 
ed the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks  not  only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the  throng  of  spec- 
tators. The  rope  being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped  the  noose  over  his  head,  and 
adjusted  it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the  awkward  executioner.  Colonel  Scam- 
mel  now  informed  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired  it.     He  raised  the 

'  It  is  said  that  Washington  never  saw  Major  Andre,  having  avoided  a  personal  interview  with  him  from 
the  beginning. 

'  The  place  of  Andre's  execution  is  now  designated  by  a  stone,  lying  on  the  right  of  a  lane  which  runs 
from  the  highway  from  Tappan  village  to  old  Tappan,  on  the  westerly  side  of  a  large  peach  orchard  owned 
by  Dr.  Bartow,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Washington's  head-quarters.  The  stone  is  a  small  bowlder, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  inscribed  "  Andr^  executed  Oct.  2d,  1780."  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
length.  This  stone  was  placed  there  and  inscribed  in  1847,  by  a  patriotic  merchant  of  New  Tork.  A 
more  elegant  and  durable  monument  should  be  erected  upon  the  spot. 
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The  Captors  of  Aodrd  rewarded. 


Disinterment  of  Andrd's  Remains. 


Honored  hj  the  Duke  of  York. 


handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  said,  '  I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate 
like  a  brave  man.*  The  wagon  being  now  removed  from  under  him,  he  was  suspended,  and 
instantly  expired.  It  proved,  indeed,  *  but  a  momentary  pang.'  He  was  dressed  in  his 
royal  regimentals  and  boots.  His  remains,  in  the  same  dress,  were  placed  in  an  ordinary 
coffin,  and  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;*  and  the  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  tears 
of  thousands.  Thus  died,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,  the  pride  of 
the  royal  army,  and  the  valued  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton."* 

The  captors  of  Andre  (Paulding,  Williams,*  and  Van  Wart),  were  nobly  rewarded  by  Con- 
gress for  their  fidelity.  In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washington  said,  October?, 
"  Their  conduct  merits  our  warmest  esteem  ;  and  T  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  think  ^'^^' 
the  public  would  do  well  to  allow  them  a  handsome  gratuity.  They  have  prevented,  in 
all  probability,  our  suffering  one  of  the  severest  strokes  that  could  have  been  meditated 
against  us."  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation.  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  Novembers. 
expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  *'  three  ^'^*'- 

young  volunteer  militia-men,"  and  ordered  *'that  each  of  them  receive  annually,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  two  hundred  dollars  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money  of 
these      states  PATRiiE,   '  the 

during       life,  love  of  coun- 

and   that  the  try  conquers,' 

Board  of  War  and    forward 

procure       for  them    to    the 

each  of  them  commander- 

a  silver  med-  in-chief,   who 

al,  on  one  side  is  requested  to 

of  which  shall  present      the 

be    a     shield  same,  with  a 

with  this  in-  copy    of   this 

BcriptioD,   Fi-  resolution  and 

DELiTT,     and  the  thanks  of 

on   the  other  Congress,   for 

the  following  their  fidelity, 

motto  :    ViN-  and  the  emi- 

CENT      AMOR  T"*  Captobs'  Medal.  ncut     Service 

'  In  a  subsequent  publioation  by  Doptor  Thacher,  entitled  Observations  relating  to  the  Execution  of  Major 
Andre^  he  says  that  the  regimentals  of  that  officer  were  given  to  his  servant.  His  remains  were  taken  up 
in  1831  by  Mr.  Bacbanan,  the  Britbh  consul  at  New  York,  removed  to  England,  and  deposited  near  bis 
moDoroent  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  no  metallic  buttons  were  found  in  his  grave,  it  is  evident  he  had 
been  stripped  of  his  regimentals  before  burial.  He  was  interred  in  an  open  field  then  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Mabie. 

Mr.  Buchanan  published-  an  interesting  account  of  the  disinterment  in  1831.  It  was  done  by  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York. '  On  opening  the  grave,  the  moldering  coffin  was  found  about  three  feet  below  the 
sorface.  The  roots  of  a  peach-tree,  which  some  sympathizing  band  had  planted  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
had  twined  like  a  net- work  around  the  young  heroes  skull.  A  leather  string,  which  he  had  used  for  tying 
his  hair,  was  perfect ;  this  Mr.  Buchanan  sent  to  Andrews  surviving  sisters.  While  a  prisoner  after  his  cap-> 
ture  at  St.  John's  in  1775,  Andre  parted  with  his  watch.  This  was  also  obtained  and  sent  to  his  sisters. 
Two  small  cedars  were  growing  by  the  grave.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  was  sent  to  England  with  the 
remains,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  suggested  to  the  duke  the  propriety  of  having  a  snuff-box  made  of  some  of  the 
wood,  as  a  present  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Demarat,  of  Tappan,  who  greatly  assisted  the  consul  in  the  dis- 
interment. The  duke  had  an  elegant  box  made,  lined  with  gold,  and  inscribed  **  From  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Demarat."  Mr.  Buchanan  received  a  silver  inkstand,  inscribed 
'*  The  surviving  sisters  of  Major  Andre  to  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  consul,  New  York.' • 
They  also  sent  a  silver  cup,  with  a  similar  inscription,  to  Mr.  Demarat. 

«  Military  Journal,  p.  222,  223. 

*  David  Williams  was  bom  in  Tarrytown,  October  21st,  1754.  He  entered  the  army  in  1775,  was 
under  Montgomery  at  St.  John's  and  Quebec,  and  continued  in  the  militia  service  until  1779.  He  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Cow^ys  and  Skinners  on  the  Neutral  Ground.  He  was  not  in  regular  service  when 
he  joined  in  the  expedition  the  day  before  the  capture  of  Andre.     After  the  war,  he  married  a  Miss  Bene- 
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they  have  rendered  their  country.*'*  The  medals  were  afterward  given  to  the  three  indi- 
viduals by  Washington  himself,  at  head-quarters,  and  the  captors  enjoyed  the  annuity  dur- 
ing their  lives.' 

Commensurate  with  the  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  evinced  for  Andre  was  the  sentiment 
of  indignant  hatred  and  disgust  of  Arnold,  and  it  was  the  ardent  desire  of  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  arch-traitor  and  punish  him  as  his 
wickedness  deserved.  Various  plans  were  arranged,  secret  and  open,  to  capture  him,  and 
several  expeditions  were  formed  for  that  avowed  object.  One,  while  the  army  was  yet  at 
Tappan,  and  the  tears  of  sympathy  for  poor  Andre  were  hardly  dry  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
soldiers,  was  almost  successful.  It  was  known  only  to  Washington,  Major  Henry  Lee,  and 
Sergeant  Champe,  the  latter  the  principal  actor  in  the  movement. 

Washington  had  learned  that  Arnold's  quarters  in  New  York  were  next  door  to  those  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (now  No.  3  Broadway),  and  that  he  seemed  to  feel  so  secure  with  his 
now  friends  that  his  usual  caution  was  but  little  exercised.  The  chief  conceived  a  plan  for 
abducting  the  traitor  and  bringing  him  to  the  American  camp.  The  principal  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  to  procure  the  proper  instruments  for  such  an  enterprise.  Recent  events 
had  made  the  commander-in-chief  suspicious,  for  he  knew  not  where  smaller  traitors  might 
be  lurking.  He  sent  for  Major  Henry  Lee,  the  commandant  of  a  brave  legion  of  cavalry  ; 
a  man  in  whose  patriotism,  prudence,  and  judgment  he  knew  he  could  confide.  Already  he 
had  intrusted  to  this  officer  the  delicate  service  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  many  flying  ru- 
mors that  other  officers  of  high  rank  were  likely  to  follow  Arnold's  example.  To  him  Wash- 
ington disclosed  his  wishes.  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  Major  Lee,"  he  said,  "  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  have  in  your  corps  individuals  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an  indispens- 
able, delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever  comes  forward  on  this  occasion  will  lay  me 
under  great  obligations  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  will  reward  him  am- 
ply. No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night."  The  nature  of  the 
service  was  disclosed  to  Lee,  and  he  promptly  replied  to  his  commander  that  he  had  no 
doubt  his  legion  contained  many  men  daring  enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  however 
perilous  ;  but  for  the  service  required  there  was  needed  a  combination  of  talent  rarely  found 
in  the  same  individual.*  Lee  suggested  a  plan  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  Washing- 
diet,  and  settled  in  Sobobarie  connty.  He  died  at  Broome,  in  that  county,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1831, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  remains  were  interred,  with  military  honors,  at  Livingstonville,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  His  widow,  I  believe,  is  yet  living  with  her  son  at  Broome,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  obtained  a  continuance  of  his  pension, 
which  had  been  stopped  at  his  death,  receiving  $2000  at  once.  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  petitioned 
for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  monument  to  Williams,  but  without  success.     See  Simms^s  Schoharie  County. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  vi.,  154. 

'  In  1817,  Mr.  Paulding  applied  to  Congress  for  an  augmentation  of, his  annuity.  Major  Tallraadge, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  strongly  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  on 
the  ground  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  more  than  compensated  for  the  real  patriotism  which  they 
exercised  on  the  occasion  of  making  Major  Andre  a  prisoner.  The  statements  of  Andre,  at  the  time,  im- 
pressed Tallmadge  with  the  belief  that  the  plunder  of  a  traveler  was  their  first  incentive  to  arrest  his  prog- 
ress, and  that,  could  they  have  been  certified  of  their  prisoner's  ability  to  perform  his  promises  of  large  pay 
for  his  release,  they  would  not  have  detained  him.  Andre  solemnly  asserted  that  they  first  ripped  up  the 
housings  of  his  saddle  and  the  cape  of  his  coat,  in  search  of  money,  but  finding  none,  one  of  the  party  said. 
"  He  may  have  it  [money]  in  his  boots."  The  discovery  of  the  papers  there  concealed  gave  them  the  first 
idea  that  he  might  be  a  spy.  Major  Andre  was  of  opinion  that  if  he  could  have  given  them  a  small  sum 
in  specie  at  first,  they  would  have  let  him  pass ;  but  he  only  had  a  small  amount  in  Continental  bills,  which 
was  given  him  by  Smith.  While  we  may  not  claim  entire  purity  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  captors  when 
they  first  arrested  the  progress  of  Andre,  we  can  not  doubt  the  strength  of  their  patriotism  to  withstand  the 
lore  of  large  bribes  after  they  discovered  his  real  character.  For  particulars  on  this  point,  see  a  small  vol- 
ume, entitled  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre,  published  in  New  York  in  1817;  also  Walsh's 
American  Register,  vol.  ii.,  1817.  In  this  volume  of  the  Register  may  be  found  a  translation  of  Marbois's 
Complot  du  Arnold. 

'  In  addition  to  the  capture  of  Arnold,  the  emissary  was  to  be  commissioned  to  ferret  out  information 
touching  the  alleged  defection  of  other  ofiicers  of  the  Continental  army.  Already,  as  we  have  noticed,  a 
sergeant  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ogden  had  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  satisfied  Wash- 
ington of  the  innocence  of  one  general  officer  who  was  accused. 
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ton.  He  named  Champe,  the  sergeant  major  of  his  cavalry,  as  every  way  well  qualified 
for  the  service,  hut  he  was  afraid  his  sense  of  personal  honor  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  perilous  expedition — desertion — for  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  va- 
cancy in  the  corps  to  receive  a  promised  commission.^ 

Lee  sent  instantly  for  Champe,  communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of  Washington,  and  de- 
picted, with  all  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master,  the  glory  that  await- 
ed him,  if  successful.  Charape  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  his  countenance  evincing 
the  greatest  excitement  of  feeling.  He  expressed  himself  charmed  with  the  plan,  and  its 
proposed  henefioial  results ;  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  emhark  in  any  enterprise  for  his 
country's  good,  however  perilous,  which  did  not  involve  his  honor  ;  but  the  idea  of  desertion 
to  the  enemy,  and  hypocritically  espousing  the  cause  of  the  king,  were  obstacles  in  his  way 
too  grave  to  be  disregarded,  and  he  prayed  to  be  excused.  Lee  combated  these  scruples 
with  every  argument  calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  spoke  of  the 
personal  honor  which  success  promised  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  ;  the 
great  service  which  he  would  perform  for  his  beloved  commander-in-chief,  and  the  plaudits 
of  bis  countrymen.  He  told  him  that  desertion,  by  request  of  his  general,  for  a  laudable 
purpose,  carried  with  it  no  dishonor,  and  that  the  stain  upon  his  character  would  remaii\ 
only  until  prudence  should  allow  the  publication  of  the  facts.  After  long  persuasion,  the 
sergeant  major  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made. 

Washington  had  already  drawn  up  instructions.  These  were  read  to  Champe,  and  he 
carefully  noted  their  import  in  such  a  way  that  their  true  meaning  could  not  be  understood 
by  another.  He  was  to  deliver  letters  to  two  individuals  in  New  York,  unknown  to  each 
other,  who  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  general.  He  was  to  procure  such  aid  in 
bringing  Arnold  away  as  his  judgment  should  dictate ;  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  for- 
bear killing  the  traitor  under  any  circumstances.*  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  between  the  camp  and  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Paulus's  Hook, 
were  next  considered.  There  were  many  pickets  and  patrols  in  the  way,  and  straggling 
parties  of  American  irregulars  often  ventured  almost  to  Bergen  Point  in  search  of  booty  or 
an  adventure.  Major  Lee  could  ofiler  the  sergeant  no  aid  against  these  dangers,  lest  he 
should  be  involved  in  the  charge  of  favoring  his  desertion,  and  Champe  was  left  to  his  own 
resources.  All  that  Lee  could  do  was  to  delay  pursuit  as  long  as  possible,  after  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  sergeant  major  had  deserted. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Champe  took  his  cloak,  valise,  and  orderly-book,  October  20. 
mounted  his  horse  secretly,  and  with  three  guineas  in  his  pocket,  which  were  given  ^^^• 
htm  by  Lee,  "  put  himself  on  fortune."  Lee  immediately  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Within  half  an  hour,  Captain  Cames,  the  officer  of  the  day,  came  to  him  in  haste,  and  in- 
formed him  that  one  of  the  patrols  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  on  being  challenged, 
pot  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escaped.  Lee  complained  of  fatigue  and  drowsiness,  pretended 
to  be  half  asleep,  and  thus  detained  the  captain  some  minutes  before  he  seemed  fairly  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  that  officer's  visit.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  one  of  his  own  dra- 
goons had  deserted,  for  such  an  event  had  occurred  but  once  during  the  whole  war.  The 
captain  was  not  to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  but  immediately  mustering  the  whole 
squadron  of  horse,  by  Lee's  reluctant  order,  satisfied  both  himself  and  his  commander  that 
one  had  deserted,  and  that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Champe,  the  sergeant  major, 
who  had  decamped  with  his  arms,  baggage,  and  orderly-book.     Captain  Cames  ordered  an 

*  John  Champe  was  a  Virginian.  "  He  was  a  native  of  Loudon  county,"  says  Lee,  in  his  Memoirt, 
"and  at  this  time  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  enlisted  in  1776;  rather  above  the  conamon 
siie ;  full  of  bone  and  muscle ;  v^ith  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,  of  tried  cour- 
age and  inflexible  perseverance,  €uid  as  likely  to  reject  an  overture,  coupled  with  ignominy,  as  any  officer 
in  the  corps." — Memoirt^  p.  272. 

'  Lee  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  to  aid  Champe.  With  him  the  sergeant  was 
to  have  daily  intercourse,  as  if  by  accident,  and  through  him  Lee  was  to  receive  communications  from  his 
iiergeant  major.  He  agreed  to  pay  Baldwin,  if  successful,  one  hundred  guineas,  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  three  negroes. 
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immediate  pursuit.  Lee  made  as  much  delay  in  the  preparation  as  possible,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  he  ordered  a  change  in  the  command,  giving  it  to  Lieutenant  Middleton,  a  young 
man  whose  tenderness  of  disposition  would  cause  him  to  treat  Champe  leniently,  if  he  should 
be  overtaken.     By  parleying  and  other  delays,  Champe  got  an  hour  the  start  of  his  pursuers. 

It  was  a  bright  starry  night,  and  past  twelve  o^clock,  when  Middleton  and  his  party  took 
the  saddle  and  spurred  after  the  deserter.  A  fall  of  rain  at  sunset  had  effaced  all  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  thus  favored  the  pursuit,  for  the  single  foot-prints  of  the  dragoon's  horse  were 
easily  traced  and  recognized.^  Often,  before  dawn,  when  coming  to  a  fork  or  a  cross-road, 
a  trooper  would  dismount  to  examine  the  track.  Ascending  an  eminence  at  sunrise  near 
the  ••  Three  Pigeons,'"  a  tavern  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Bergen,  they  descried 
from  its  suomiit  the  deserting  sergeant,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance.  The  pur- 
suers were  discovered  by  Champe  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  parties  spurred  onward 
with  all  their  might.  They  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  There 
was  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  below  Bergen,  which  left  the  great  road  a 
little  below  the  Three  Pigeons.  There  Middleton  divided  his  party,  sending  a  detachment 
by  the  short  road  to  secure  the  bridge,  while  himself  and  the  others  pursued  Champe  to  Ber- 
gen. He  now  felt  sure  of  capturing  the  deserter,  for  he  could  not  reach  Paulus's  Hook 
without  crossing  the  bridge  in  question.  The  two  divisions  met  at  the  bridge,  but,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  Champe  had  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  was  not  to  be  found.  He,  too, 
was  acquainted  with  the  short  cut,  and  shrewdly  considered  that  his  pursuers  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  abandon  his  design  of  going  to  the  British 
post  at  Paulus's  Hook,  and  seek  refuge  on  board  one  of  two  of  the  king's  galleys  which  were 
lying  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  little  settlement  of  Communipaw,  about  a  mile  from  Bergen. 

Middleton  retired  hastily  from  the  bridge  to  Bergen,  and  inquired  if  a  dragoon  had  been 
seen  there  that  morning.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  no  one  knew  which  way 
he  went  from  the  village.  The  beaten  track  no  longer  gave  a  legible  imprint  of  his  horse's 
shoes,  and  for  a  moment  his  pursuers  were  foiled.  The  trail  was  soon  discovered  on  the 
road  leading  to  Bergen.  The  pursuit  was  vigorously  renewed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Champe 
was  discovered  near  the  water's  edge,  making  signals  to  the  British  galleys.  He  had  lashed 
his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly-book,  upon  his  back.  When  Middleton  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him,  Champe  leaped  from  his  horse,  cast  away  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword,  and  with  the  naked  blade  in  his  hand,  he  sped  across  the  marsh,  plunged  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  bay,  and  called  to  the  galleys  for  help.  A  boat  filled  with  strong 
oarsmen  responded  to  his  call,  and  he  was  soon  on  board  the  galley,  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion  in  his  possession.  The  captain  of  the  galley  gave  him  a  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  the  scene  just  mentioned  was  described,  and  before  night 
the  sergeant  was  safely  quartered  in  New  York. 

Middleton  recovered  the  horse,  cloak,  and  scabbard  belonging  to  Champe,  and  returned 
to  Tappan.  Lee  was  grieved  when  he  saw  the  supposed  evidence  that  poor  Champe  was 
slain  ;  but  equally  great  was  his  joy  when  he  learned  from  Middleton  that  the  sergeant  had 
escaped  safely  on  board  one  of  the  enemy's  galleys.  Four  days  afterward  Lee  received  a 
letter  from  Champe,  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  without  signature,  informing  him  of  the  oc- 
currence just  narrated. 

Champe  was  sent  by  Clinton,  for  interrogation,  to  his  adjutant  general.  The  faithful- 
ness of  the  legion  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attached  was  well  known  in  the  British 
army,  and  this  desertion  was  regarded  as  an  important  sign  of  increasing  defection  among 
the  Americans.  This  opinion  Champe  fostered  by  adroit  answers  to  questions  proposed. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  questioned  him  closely  ;  and  so  sincere  seemed  to  be  the  sergeant's 
desire  to  serve  the  king,  that  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  general.     Clinton 

*  The  horses  of  Lee^s  legion  were  all  shod  by  a  farrier  attached  to  the  corps,  and  every  shoe,  alike  in 
fonn,  had  a  private  mark  pat  apon  it.  By  this  means  the  foot-prints  of  Champe*s  horse  were  recognized, 
and  the  course  of  the  deserter  made  ohWoas  to  his  parsoers. 

*  There  is  now  a  hamlet  of  that  name  there,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Haokcnsaok  to  Uoboken. 
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gave  Champe  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  recommended  him  to  call  upon  General  Arnold,  who 
was  engaged  in  raising  an  American  legion,  to  be  composed  of  Loyalists  and  deserters.  This 
was  exactly  the  course  to  which  Champe  had  hoped  events  would  tend.  Arnold  received 
him  courteously,  and  assigned  him  quarters  among  his  recruiting  sergeants.  The  traitor 
asked  him  to  join  his  legion,  but  Champe^begged  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  if  caught 
by  the  rebels,  he  would  surely  be  hanged ;  but  promised  Arnold  that,  if  he  changed  his 
mind,  he  would  certainly  join  his  legion. 

Champe  found  means  to  deliver  the  two  letters  before  mentioned,  and  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  made  arrangements  with  one  of  Washington's  cone-  October 23, 
epondents  to  assist  him  in  abducting  Arnold,  and  then  communicated  the  facts  to  ^^^ 
Major  Lee.*  He  enlisted  in  the  traitor's  legion,  so  as  to  have  free  intercourse  with  him,  and 
ascertain  his  night  habits  and  pursuits.  In  the  rear  of  Arnold's  quarters  was  a  garden,  ex- 
fending  down  to  the  water's  edge.*  Champe  ascertained  that  it  was  Arnold's  habit  to  re- 
turn to  his  quarters  at  about  midnight,  and  that  previous  to  going  to  bed  he  always  visited 
the  garden.  Adjoining  the  garden  was  a  dark  alley  leading  to  the  street.  These  circum- 
stances were  favorable  to  Champe's  plans.  He  had  arranged  with  two  accomplices  (one  of 
whom  was  to  have  a  boat  in  readiness)  to  seize  and  gag  Arnold,  on  a  certain  night,  in  his 
garden,  convey  him  to  the  alley,  and  from  thence,  through  the  most  unfrequented  streets,  to 
the  river.  In  case  of  detection  while  carrying  the  traitor,  they  were  to  represent  him  as  a 
drunken  soldier  whom  they  were  conveying  to  the  guard-house.  Once  in  the  boat,  they 
might  pass  in  safety  to  Hoboken. 

Champe  carefully  removed  some  of  the  palings  between  the  garden  and  the  alley,  and 
replaced  them  so  slightly  that  they  might  again  be  removed  without  noise.  When  all  was 
arranged,  he  wrote  to  Lee,  and  appointed  the  third  subsequent  night  for  the  de-  November  5, 
livery  of  the  traitor  on  the  Jersey  shore.     On  that  evening,  Lee  and  a  small  ^'^^• 

party  left  the  camp,  with  three  accoutered  horses — one  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and 
one  for  his  associate — and  at  midnight  concealed  themselves  at  an  appointed  place  in  the 
woods  at  Hoboken.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  dawn  came,  but  Champe  and  his  pris- 
oner did  not  arrive.  Lee  and  his  party  returned  to  camp  greatly  disappointed.  A  few  days 
afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sergeant,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  an 
assurance  that  present  success  was  hopeless.  On  the  very  day  when  Champe  was  to  exe- 
cute his  plan,  Arnold  changed  his  quarters,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  an 
expedition  southward,  to  be  commanded  by  himself*     In  this  expedition  the  American  le- 

'  In  this  first  communication  he  assured  Lee  that  his  inquiries  concerning  the  alleged  defection  of  other 
American  officers  were  satisfactory,  and  that  no  such  defection  existed. 

'  Arnold's  quarters  were  at  No.  3  Broadway,  adjoining  those  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  house  is  yet 
standing,  and  is  represented,  with  Clinton's  quarters,  toward  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  garden  ex- 
tended along  the  street  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  jltlantic  Hotel,  No.  5,  where  the  dark  alley,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  divided  it  from  the  premises  No.  9,  now  known  as  the  AtlaiUic  Garden.  The  shore  of 
the  river  was  formerly  a  few  yards  west  of  Greenwich  Street,  West  Street  being  all  "  made  ground.'* 

*  Arnold  received,  as  the  price  of  his  desertion  from  the  Americans  and  attempted  betrayal  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  commission  as  colonel,  with  a  brevet  rank  of  brigadier,  in 
the  British  army,  and  the  sum  of  nearly  fifly  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information 
of  chose  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  the  military  service,  that  the  term  brevet  is  used  to  a  commission 
giving  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  A  brevet  major  serves  and  draws  pay  as 
a  captain,  and  a  brevet  brigadier  as  colonel.  Arnold  was  lower  in  office,  both  actual  and  nominal,  among 
his  new  friends  than  he  had  been  in  the  American  army.  But  large  bribes  of  gold  was  a  salvo  to  that  nice 
sense  of  honor  for  which  he  had  so  often  wrangled.  He  was  heartily  despised  by  the  British  officers,  and 
he  was  frequently  insulted  without  possessing  the  power  to  show  his  resentment.  Many  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  this  point  have  been  related.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  British  statesman,  as  he  rose  to 
make  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw  Arnold  in  the  gallery.  ^^  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  *^  I  will  not 
speak  while  that  man  (pointing  toward  Arnold)  is  in  the  house."  George  the  Third  introduced  Arnold  to 
Earl  Balcarras,  one  of  Burgoyne's  officers  at  Semis's  Heights.  "  I  know  General  Arnold  and  abominate 
traitors,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  earl,  as  he  refused  his  hand  and  turned  on  his  heel.  When  Talley- 
rand was  about  to  come  to  America,  he  was  informed  that  an  American  gentleman  was  in  an  adjoining 
room.     He  sought  an  interview,  and  asked  for  letters  to  his  friends  in  America.     *'  I  ^-as  bom  in  Amer- 
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gion  was  to  be  employed,  and  poor  Champe,  who  had  enlisted  in  it  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
was  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Hudson  that  night,  with  the  traitor  his 
prisoner,  he  found  himself  on  board  of  a  British  transport,  and  that  traitor  his  commander  I 
December  16.  The  expedition  sailed,  and  Champe  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia.  He 
1^^-  sought  opportunities  to  escape,  but  found  none,  until  after  the  junction  with 

Cornwallis  at  Petersburg,  where  he  deserted.  He  passed  up  toward  the  mountains,  and 
into  the  friendly  districts  of  North  Carolina.  Finally,  he  joined  the  legion  of  Major  Lee, 
just  after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Great  was  the  surprise 
of  his  old  comrades  when  they  saw  him,  and  it  was  increased  at  the  cordial  reception  which 
the  deserter  received  at  the  hands  of  Lee.  His  story  was  soon  told,  and  four.fold  greater 
than  before  his  desertion  was  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  corps  for  him.  They  felt  proud 
of  him,  and  his  promotion  would  have  been  hailed  by  general  acclamation.  Knowing  that 
he  would  immediately  be  hanged  if  caught  by  the  enemy,  he  was  discharged  from  service. 
The  commander-in-chief  munificently  rewarded  him  ;  and  seventeen  years  afterward,  when 
President  Adams  appointed  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  then  preparing  to  defend  the  country  from  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  French,  the 
chief  sent  to  Colonel  Lee  for  information  concerning  Champe,  being  determined  to  bring  him 
forward  in  the  capacity  of  a  captain  of  infantry.  But  the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  asleep  in  the  soil.* 

A  few  months  after  my  visit  to  Tappan,  I  made  another  tour  to  the  vicinity.  I  passed 
two  days  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Ramapo,  through  which  the  New  York  and  Erie 
rail-way  courses.  Every  rocky  nook,  sparkling  water-course,  and  shaded  glen  in  that  wild 
valley  has  a  legendary  charm.  It  is  a  ravine  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  opening  wide  toward 
the  fertile  fields  of  Orange  county.  It  was  a  region  peculiarly  distinguished  by  wild  and 
daring  adventure  during  the  Revolution,  and,  at  times,  as  important  military  ground.  There 
the  marauding  Cow-boys  made  their  rendezvous  ;  and  from  its  dark  coverts,  Claudius  Smith, 
the  merciless  freebooter,  and  his  three  sons,  with  their  followers,  sallied  out  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country.'  Along  the  sinuous  Ramapo  Creek,  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  and  while  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Ramapaughs  yet  chased  the  deer  on  the 

rugged  hills  which  skirt  the  valley,  iron-forges  were  establish- 
ed, and  the  hammer-peal  of  spreading  civilization  echoed  from 
the  neighboring  crags.  Not  far  distant  from  its  waters  the 
great  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West 
Point  was  wrought  ;•  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Ramapo 
forges,  built  at  the  close  of  the  war,  now  form  a  picturesque 
J  ruin  on  the  margin  of  the  rail-way.*  A  few  miles  below  it, 
Ramapo  village,  with  its  extensive  machinery,  sends  up  a  per- 

ica,  lived  there  till  the  prime  of  my  life,  but  alas !  I  can  call  no  man  in  America  my  friend,"  replied  the 
stranger.     That  stranger  was  Arnold. 

*  See  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States,  from  page  270  to  284. 
The  reader,  by  observing  the  dates  of  his  correspondence  with  Washington,  will  perceive  that  Leo  has  con- 
founded the  efTort  of  Ogden  to  save  Andre  by  having  Arnold  given  up,  and  the  desertion  of  his  sergeant, 
with  the  expedition  of  Sergeant  Champe.  In  his  account  of  Champe's  maneuver,  he  makes  the  salvation 
of  Andre  a  leading  incentive  to  efforts  to  capture  Arnold ;  but  Andre  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  October, 
whereas  Champe  did  not  desert  until  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

'  Claudius  Smith  was  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  of  strong  mind,  and  a  desperado  of  the  darkest  dye. 
Himself  and  gang  were  a  terror  to  Orange  county  for  a  long  time,  and  tempting  rewards  were  ofiered  for 
his  apprehension.  He  was  finally  captured  near  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  taken  to  Goshen,  where 
he  w^as  chained  to  the  jail  floor,  and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  him.  He  was  hung  in  the  village  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1779,  with  Gordon  and  De  la  Mar — ^the  former  convicted  of  horse-stealing,  and  the  latter 
of  burglary.  Smithes  residence  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  present  village  of  Monroe,  on  the  Erie  rail- 
way. Several  murders  were  afterward  committed  by  Smith's  son  Richard,  in  revenge  for  the  hanging  of 
his  father ;  and  for  a  while  the  Whigs  in  that  region  sufTered  more  from  the  desperate  Cow-boys  than  be- 
fore the  death  of  their  great  leader.  For  a  detailed  account  of  transactions  connected  with  Claudius  Smith, 
see  Eager's  History  of  Orange  County,  p.  550-564.  .  '  See  page  132. 

*  This  ruin  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  Sloatsburgh  station  and  Monroe  works.     The  forge 
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petnal  hymn  of  industry  from  the  wilderness.  This  village,  now  containing  a  population 
of  three  hundred,*  is  owned  by  the  Piersons,  the  elder  having  established  iron-works  there 
fifty  years  ago.  Jeremiah  H.  Fierson,  the  original  proprietor,  is  yet  living  there  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  himself  and  family  I  am  indebted  for  October. 
much  of  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  my  visit  to  the  Ramapo  Valley.  God  has  taken  ^®^' 
his  eyesight  from  him,  but  mercifully  vouchsafes  good  health,  sound  mind,  sunny  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  surroundings  of  a  happy  family.  I  listened  with  interest  to  a  narrative  of  his 
olear  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  traditions  gathered  from  his  scattered  neighbors  when 
he  first  sat  down  there  in  the  almost  wilderness.  Not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
war  closed  when  he  erected  his  forges,  and  the  sufferers  were  living  in  small  groups  all 
around  him.  They  have  all  passed  away,  and  volumes  of  unwritten  traditionary  history  are 
buried  with  them. 

The  American  army  under  Washington  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramapo  for  a 
few  days  in  July,  1777.  The  head-quarters  of  Washington  had  been  at  Morristown  during 
the  previous  winter  and  spring.  Believing  it  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  had  waited 
anxiously  for  Sir  William  Howe,  who  was  quartered  in  New  York  city,  to  make  some  de- 
cided movement.  Summer  approached,  and  yet  the  British  commander  gave  no  intima- 
tions respecting  his  designs  for  a  campaign.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  either  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  strong  posts  in  the  Highlands,  or  attempt  a  passage  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  a  seizure  of  Philadelphia.  Washington's  position  at  Morristown  was  an  eligible 
one  for  acting  promptly  and  efficiently  when  Howe  should  move  either  way. 

General  Howe  had  a  considerable  force  stationed  at  New  Brunswick.  This  force  was 
augmented  early  in  May,  and  Washington  received  information  that  they  had  begun  to 
build  a  portable  bridge  there,  so  constructed  that  it  might  be  laid  upon  flat  beats.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  preparation  for  crossing  the  Delaware,  Washington  collected  the  new  levies 
from  Virginia  and  the  Middle  States,  at  Morristown,  and  ordered  those  from  the  eastward  to 
assemble  at  Peekskill.  Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  American  army  moved  from 
Morristown,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  commanding  the  country  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware.  The  maneuvers  of 
detachments  of  the  two  armies  in  this  vicinity  in  June<^  are  noticed  on  page  331,  •i777. 
vol.  i.  The  British  finally  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island  from  Amboyb  on  the  bjunesa 
bridge  which  they  had  constructed  at  New  Brunswick,  and  entirely  evacuated  the  Jerseys. 

The  next  day  Washington  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Can- 
ada, and  at  the  same  time  spies  and  deserters  from  New  York  informed  him  that  a  fleet  of 
large  vessels  and  transports  were  preparing  in  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  greatly  perplexed.  At  first  it  a^^eared  probable  that  Howe  was  preparing  to 
sail  with  his  army  southward,  go  up  the  Delaware,  and  attack  Philadelphia  by  land  and 
by  water  ;  but  the  intelligence  that  Washington  continued  to  receive  from  the  North  made 
it  appear  more  probable  that  a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  the 
Hudson  River,  by  which  the  patriots  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  would  be  separated, 
and  a  free  communication  with  Canada  be  established,  would  engage  the  efforts  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe.  The  possession  of  the  Hudson  River  had  been  a  prominent  object  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

was  built  in  1783-4,  by  Solomon  Townsbend,  of  New  York,  to  make  bar-iron  and  anchors,  and  was  named 
the  Aogusta  Works.  A  sketch  of  the  rain  forms  a  pretty  frontispiece  to  The  Salamander  (or  Hugo,  as  it 
is  now  called),  a  legend  of  the  Ramapo  Valley,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  The  historic  anecdote  re- 
lated in  the  introduction  to  this  charming  legend  I  also  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  "venerable  Mr.  P ,*' 

through  whose  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  "  Hopper  House."  The  relics  of  the  Revolution  arc 
pleasingly  grouped  in  the  introduction  referred  to. 

^  When  the  large  cotton  factory  (the  spindles  of  which  are  now  idle)  and  the  screw  factory  of  Mr.  Pier- 
ion  were  in  operation  here,  the  village  contained  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  The  whole  valley  of 
the  Ramapo  h^  but  three  or  four  owners.  Many  thousand  acres  belong  to  the  Townsends ;  the  Lorillard 
fiunily  own  another  immense  tract ;  Mr.  M'Farland  another ;  the  Sloats  have  considerable  possessions,  and 
the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  Piersons. 
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difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  cor- 
rect information  from  a  distance.* 
Northward  from  the  present  Ram- 
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March  of  the  American  Army  toward  the  Highlands.  Howe's  Destination  determined.  The  CloTe. 

Washington  remained  at  Middlebrook  with  the  main  division  of  the  army,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  niovements  of  the  enemy,  until  toward  the  middle  of  July.  He  dispatched 
two  regiments  to  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson,  and  had  his  whole  army  in  readiness  to  march 
in  that  direction,  if  circumstances  should  require.  When  it  was  certainly  known  that  the 
British  army  had  actually  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  Washington  moved  slowly  toward 
the  Highlands  by  way  of  Morristown,  Ramapo,^  and  the  Clove'.  He  encamped  in  the  latter 
place  on  the  1 5th,  eleven  miles  above  the  Ramapo  Pass  (of  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently write),  and  immediately  sent  forward  Lord  Stirling,  with  a  division,  to  Peeks- 
kill.  He  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ramapo  on  the  23d  ;  but  so  much  was  that  re- 
gion infested  with  Cow-bays  and     ^- of  the   fleet  of  the   enemy  near 

other  Tories,  that  it  was  with  great  ,     Sandy  Hook.      The   Weehawken 

!     Hill  obstructed  a  full  view  of  New 
j     York  Harbor,  and  the  commander- 
I     in-chief  was  uncertain  whejther  the 
apo  village  rises  a  range  of  lofty  whole  fleet  had  dropped  down  to 

hills,  upon  the  highest  summit  of  the  Hook  ;  but,  on  returning  to  his 

which  is  uprearcd  a  huge  mass  of  quarters  at  Ramapo,  he  received 

granite,  shaped  like  a  mighty  dome,  positive  information  that  the  Brit- 

the  top  covered  with  trees.     From  ish  fleet  had  gone  to  sea.      Con- 

this   eminence,  ^ve  hundred  feet  vinced  that  Philadelphia  was  the 

above  the  village,  a  small  portion  destination  of  Howe,  Washington 

of  New  York  Bay,  Staten  Island,  recalled    Stirling's    division    from 

and  the  ocean  near  Sandy  Hook,  Peekskill,   broke   up   his   encamp- 

may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  ment  in  the  Clove,  and  the  army 

day,  the  distance  being  about  thir-  pursued  various  routes  toward  the 

ty-five  miles.    To  this  observatory,  Delaware.     The  battle  of  Brandy- 

it  is  said,  Washington  was  piloted,  wine,  and  other  events  in  the  vi- 

and with  his  glass  saw  a  portion  '^'°"*  kock.^  cinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  OC' 

curred  soon  afterward,  will  b6  noticed  m  subsequent  chapters. 

On  the  return  of  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier  and  General  Matthews  from  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  to  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  May,  1779,  they  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son River  to  attack  the  forts  in  the  Highlands.  This  expedition,  as  we  have 
noticed  on  page  175,  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  soon  as  W^ash- 
ington  was  advised  of  this  movement,  he  drew  his  troops  from  their  cantonments  in  New 
Jersey,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  reached  the  Clove  on  the  7  th  with  five  brigades  and  two 
Carolina  regiments.  He  pressed  forward  to  Smith's  Clove,  whence  there  were  mountain 
passes  to  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  he  encamped,  ^mall  detachments  for  ob- 
servation and  protection  to  couriers  were  stationed  at  different  points  from  the  encampment 

^  Ramapo,  or  Romopock,  was  a  small  settlement  on  the  Ramapo  River,  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
present  SufTern's  Station  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-way,  and  within  the  province  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was  nearly  seven  miles  below  the  present  village  of  Ramapo,  founded  by  Mr.  Pierson. 

*  The  Clove  here  mentioned  was  chiefly  the  Ramapo  Valley  extending  to  Smith's  Clove,  which  continues 
northward  from  the  former,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Station,  on  the  N^ew  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  far  in 
the  rear  of  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point.  Through  this  clove,  by  the  way  of  Ramapo,  was  the  best  route 
for  an  army  from  New  Windsor  into  the  upper  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  main  division  of  the  Continental 
army  was  again  encamped  in  the  Clove  in  1 779,  when  General  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point. 

.  ^  "  I  can  not  give  you  any  certain  account  of  General  Howe's  intended  operations,"  wrote  Washington 
to  General  Schuyler.  "  His  conduct  is  puzzling  and  embarrassing  beyond  measure.  So  are  the  informa- 
tions which  I  get.  At  one  time  the  ships  are  standing  up  toward  the  North  River;  in  a  little  while  they 
are  going  up  the  Sound ;  and  in  an  hour  after  they  are  going  out  of  the  Hook.  I  think  in  a  day  or  two  we 
must  know  something  of  his  intentions." 

*  This  view  is  from  the  verge  of  the  dam  above  the  Ramapo  works,  near  the  rail-way,  looking  northeast. 
The  eminence  is  called  Torn  Rock,  from  its  ragged  appearance  on  its  southeastern  side.  There  is  a  deep 
fissure  in  a  portion  of  the  bare  rock,  from  which  comes  up  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  caused  by 
the  water  which  percolates  through  the  scams  in  the  granite.  A  tradition  was  long  current  that  Wash- 
ington lost  his  watch  in  the  Assure,  and  that,  by  some  miraculous  power,  it  continued  to  (iV^  / 
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The  Ramapo  PsM.  March  of  the  allied  Armies  to  Virginia.  Clinton  Deceived  by  Washington's  Lettera^ 

southward  to  old  Ramapo,  and  strong  intrenchments  were  thrown  up  at  the  Pass,  a  narrow 
gorge  about  half  a  mile  below  the  present  Ramapo  village.     The  passage  between  the  hills 
here  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  stream,  the  rail- way,  a  wagon-road,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
meadow-land.     The  hills  on  each  side 
rise  abrupt   and   rocky.     It   was   a    | 
place  almost  as  easy  to  fortify  and    ' 
guard  as  .the  pass  of  old  Thermopylse. 
The  ditch  and  bank  from  the  wagon- 
road  eastward  are  yet  quite  promi- 
nent.    Large  trees  have  overgrown 
them,  and  with  care  these  mementoes 
of  the  past  may  be  long  preserved.  remains  or  Intkknchmknts  at  the  ramapo  Pass.i 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Smith's  Clove,  the  successful  expedition  of  General  Wayne  against  Stony  Point  was  accom- 
plished.     This  success,  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  that  post  and  of  Verplanck's  Point  by 
the  British,  and  the  necessity  for  sending  re- enforcements  to  General  Lincoln  at  the  South, 
caused  the  camp  in  the  Clove  to  be  broken  up  early  in  the  autumn.      The  main  por- 
tion of  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief  established  himself,  and  strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  different  points  among 
the  Highlands. 

Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  Ramapo  Valley  became  the  temporary  theater  of 
military  operations.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1781,  when  the  allied  armies  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  Virginia  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis.  They  had  conjoined  upon 
the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  failure  of  Count  De  Grasse,  commander  of  a  French  fleet 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces,  made  Washington  abandon  this 
project,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  military  operations  at  the  South.  To  prevent  obsta- 
cles being  thrown  in  his  way  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  or  re-enforcements  being  sent  to  Corn- 
wallis, Washington  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  meditated  attack  upon  New  York. 

The  two  armies,  which  had  remained  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  marched  by  difierent  routes  to  Trenton,  under 
the  general  command  of  Lincoln  ;  some  passing  through  the  Ramapo  Valley  and  the  Pass 
to  Morristown,  and  others  taking  the  upper  route  above  the  Ringwood  Iron-works.  The 
French  took  the  river  route,  by  Tappan  and  the  Hackensack  Valley,  to  Newark  and  Perth 
Amboy.  At  the  latter  place  they  built  ovens,  constructed  boats,  collected  forage,  and  made 
other  movements  indicative  of  preparations  to  commence  an  attack,  first  upon  the  British 
posts  on  Staten  Island,  and  then  upon  New  York.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Hudson, 
Washington  had  caused  deceptive  letters  to  be  written  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  inter- 
cepted,* all  of  which  deceived  Sir  Henry  Clinton  into  the  belief  that  an  attack  upon  New 

^  This  view  is  from  the  road,  looking  north  toward  the  village  of  Ramapo.  The  remains  of  the  intrench- 
ments are  seen  along  the  right  in  the  foreground.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  valley. 

'  One  of  the  bearers  of  these  letters  was  a  young  Baptist  clergyman,  named  Montagnie,  an  ardent  Whig, 
who  was  directed  by  Washington  to  carry  a  dispatch  to  Morristown.  He  directed  the  messenger  to  cross 
the  river  at  Eing^s  Ferry,  proceed  by  Haverstraw  to  the  Ramapo  Clove,  and  through  the  Pass  to  Morris, 
town.  Montagnie,  knowing  the  Ramapo  Pass  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Cow-boys  and  other  friends  of  the 
enemy,  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  commander-in-chief. that  the  upper  road  would  be  the  safest.  **  I  shall 
be  taken,"  he  said,  "  if  I  go  through  the  Clove."  "  Your  duty,  young  man,  is  not  to  talk,  but  to  obey !" 
replied  Washington,  sternly,  enforcing  his  words  by  a  vigorous  stamp  of  his  foot.  Montagnie  proceeded  as 
directed,  and,  near  the  Ramapo  Pass,  was  caught.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  sent  to  New  York,  where 
be  was  confined  in  the  Sugar  House,  one  of  the  famous  provost  prisons  in  the  city.  The  day  after  his  ar- 
rival, the  contents  of  the  dispatches  taken  from  him  were  published  in  Rivington's  Gazette  with  great  pa- 
rade, for  they  indicated  a  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the  city.  The  enemy  was  alarmed  therebV}  and  active 
preparations  were  put  in  motion  for  receiving  the  besiegers.  Montagnie  now  perceived  why  he  was  so 
poutively  instructed  to  go  through  the  Ramapo  Pass,  where  himself  and  dispatches  were  quite  sure  to  be 
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The  '*  Hopper  Hoiue."  Patriotisin  of  tho  Owner.  Interesting  Relict.  BnTr**  Mead-quarters. 

York  city  was  the  grand  object  of  the  Americans.  The  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Del- 
aware, and  were  far  on  their  way  toward  the  head  of  Elk,  before  the  British  commander 
was  fully  aware  of  their  destination. 

About  four  miles  south  of  the  Ramapo  Pass, 
and  three  from  Sufiern*s  Station,  on  the  road 
to  Morristown,  is  the  *'  Hopper  House,"  where 
Washington  made  his  head-quarters  from  the 
2d  until  the  18th  of  September,  1780.     The 

mansion  was  owned  by Hopper,  one  of 

the  most  active  Whigs  of  the  day.  He  was 
often  employed  by  Washington  in  tho  secret 
service,  and  frequently  visited  his  friends  in 
New  York  city  while  the  enemy  had  possession 
of  it.  On  such  occasions,  he  obtained  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  strength  of 

the  enemy,  without  incurring  suspicion,  as  he  •x'hk  Uopper  Uodsk.) 

never  committed  a  word  to  paper.     The  re- 
mains of  the  patriot  rest  beneath  a  small  marble  monument,  in  a  family  cemetery,  upon  a 
grassy  knoll  by  the  road  side,  not  far  York  line.     It  was  here  that  he  receiv- 

from  the  mansion.     This  is  the  house  ed  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gates  at 

wherein  those  letters  of  Washington,  be-  l  M^  the  disastrous  battle  near  Camden,  on 
ginning  with  **  Head-quarters,  Bergen  fCgS  ^^^  ^^^^  of  August,  1780;  and  from 
county,'*  were  written  ;  it  being  in  New  ^Jt  hence  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Hart- 
Jersey,  about  two  miles  from  the  New  ford,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  meet  the  French  officers  in  council,  the  time  when  Arnold  attempted  to  sur- 
render West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  venerable  widow  of  Mr.  Hop- 
per resided  there  until  her  death  in  1849,  when  she  had  reached  the  ninety-ninth  year  of 
her  life.  Her  daughter,  who  was  oilen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Washington,  is  still  living, 
but  was  absent  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  denied  the  gratification  of  viewing  those 
relics  of  the  Revolution  which  are  preserved  in  the  house  with  much  care.' 

Close  by  Sufiern's  Station  is  an  old  building  coeval  with  the  original  Hopper  house.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Aaron  Burr,  while  stationed  there  in  command 
of  Malcolm's  regiment  in  September,  1777.  It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
head-quarters  of  Washington.  While  encamped  here  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Ram- 
seized.  When  they  appeared  in  Rivington^s  Gazette,  the  allied  armies  were  far  on  their  way  to  the  Dela- 
ware. Montagnie  admired  the  wisdom  of  Washington,  but  disliked  himself  to  be  the  victim.  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  narrative,  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Montagnie  himself. 

Upon  this  incident  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  (who  also  received  the  narrative  from  Mr.  P.)  founded 
her  interesting  prize  tale  called  the  Ramapo  Pass.  She  also  mentions  it  in  her  introdaction  to  The  Sala^ 
mander. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  road,  looking  northeast.  The  low  part,  on  the  left,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  man- 
sion of  the  Revolution,  which  contained  the  dining-hall.  It  was  a  long  stone  building.  A  part  of  it  has 
been  taken  down,  and  the  present  more  spacious  edifice,  of  brick,  was  erected  soon  after  the  war. 

■  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  introduction  to  The  Salamander^  makes  mention  of  the  centenarian,  and  of  these  rel- 
ics. ^'  The  ancient  matron,^'  she  says,  ^'  has  none  of  the  garrulity  of  old  age ;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  ad- 
verted to  past  scenes,  a  quiet  stateliness  grew  apon  her,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  subject.  Rarely 
will  another  behold  the  sight,  so  pleasing  to  ourselves,  of  five  generations^  each  and  all  in  perfect  health 
and  intelligence,  under  the  same  roof-tree.  She  spoke  of  this  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  of  the  length  of 
time  her  ancestors  had  been  upon  the  soil ;  in  truth,  we  had  never  felt  more  sensibly  the  honorabteness  of 

gray  hairs We  were  shown  the  bed  and  furniture,  remaining  as  when  he  [Washington]  used  them ; 

for  the  room  is  kept  carefully  locked,  and  only  shown  as  a  particular  gratification  to  those  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  the  man  of  men.  Here  were  the  dark  chintz  hangings  beneath  which  he  bad  slept ;  the  quaint 
furniture ;  old  walnut  cabinets,  dark,  massive,  and  richly  carved ;  a  Dutch  Bible,  mounted  with  silver,  with 
clasps  and  chain  of  same  material,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  yet  all  in  perfect  preservation ;  large 
China  bowls ;  antique  mugs ;  paintings  upon  glass  of  cherished  members  of  the  Orange  family.  These  and 
other  objects  of  interest  remain  as  at  that  day.** 
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Goiondi  Aaron  Barr  at  Sufierns's. 


Confusion  of  the  Militia. 


Night  Attack  upon  the  British  Pickets  near  Hackensack. 


apo  Pass,  Colonel  Burr  performed  an  exploit  which  was  long  remembered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  considerable  force  at  Hackensack, 
and  advancing  into  the  country.    Leaving  a  guard  to  protect  the  camp,  Burr  marched  with 


the  remainder  of  his  efiect- 
ive  men  to  Paramus,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  Hacken- 
sack. They  arrived  there 
at  sunset,  and  found  the 
militia  of  the  district  gath- 
ered in  great  confusion^ 
Having  arranged  them  in 
order,  Burr  marched  for- 
ward with  thirty  picked 
men,  and  at  ten  o^clock  at 
night  approached  the  pick- 
ets of  the  enemy.  When 
within  three  miles  of  Hack- 
ensack, Burr  led  his  men 


Buaa'S    HEAO-qUARTEKS. 


into  the  woods,  ordered 
them  to  sleep  until  he 
should  awaken  them,  and 
then  went  alone  to  recon- 
noiter.  A  httle  before  day- 
light he  returned,  aroused 
his  men,  and  directed  them 
to  follow  him.  without 
speaking  a  word  or  firing 
a  gun  until  ordered,  on 
pain  of  death.  Leading 
them  unobserved  between 
the  sentinels,  until  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  picket- 
guard,  he  gave  the  word 
Fire!     His  men  rushed 


upon  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  take  up  their  arms,  and  a  greater  portion  of  them 
were  killed.  A  few  prisoners  and  some  spoil  was  carried  off  by  the  Americans,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  on  their  part.  Burr  sent  an  order  to  Paramus  by  an  express  for  all  the  troops 
to  move,  and  to  rally  the  country.  This  success  inspirited  the  mihtia,  and  they  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  Burr.  The  enemy,  thoroughly  frightened,  retreated  in 
haste  to  Paulus's  Hook  (Jersey  City),  leaving  behind  them  a  greater  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  they  had  collected. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Ramapo,  and,  saying  farewell  to  the  Hudson  and  its  associatipns, 
wend  our  way  toward  the  sunny  South. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 
Prophetic  of  our  final  fall ; 
Thy  buds  are  gone,  thy  leaves  are  sere, 

Thy  beauties  shrouded  in  the  pall ; 
And  all  the  garniture  that  shed 
A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime, 
Hath  like  a  morning  vision  fled 
Unto  the  expanded  grave  of  time." 

James  G.  Brooks. 

"  That  soft  autumnal  time 

Is  come,  that  sheds  upon  the  naked  scene 
^  Charms  only  known  in  this  our  northern  clime — 

Bright  seasons  far  between. 

"  The  woodland  foliage  now 

Is  gathered  by  the  wild  November  blast , 
E'en  the  thick  leaves  upon  the  poplar's  bough 
Are  fallen  to  the  last." 

John  H.  Bryant. 

N  the  22(1  of  November,  1848,  I  left  New  York  to  visit  the  Southern  por- 
tions of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  War 
for  Independence.     Aware  of  the  lack  of  public  facilities  for  travel  below  the 
Potomac,  and  not  doubting  that  many  of  the  localities  which  I  intended  to 
visit  were  far  distant  from  public  highways,  I  resolved  to  journey  with  my 
own  conveyance,  with  an  independence  and  thoroughness  not  vouchsafed  by 
steam  or  stage-drivers.     I  purchased  a  strong,  good-natured  horse,  harnessed 
m  to  a  light  dearborn  wagon,  stowed  my  luggage  under  the  seat,  and,  taking 
e  reins,  on  a  bright  and  balmy  afternoon  departed  on  a  drive  of  nearly  four- 
;n  hundred  miles.      The  wisdom  of  my  resolve  was  a  hundred  times  made 
ifest,  for,  in  sonle  portions  of  the  South,  horse,  mule,  or  ox  could  not  have  been 
ured  to  convey  me  to  places  of  interest,  lying  scores  of  miles  apart,  and  scorea 
liles  away  from  slage-routes.      It  was  a  lonely  journey ;  sometimes  among 
ntains,  sometimes  through  swamps,  sometimes  through  vast  pine  forests  and 
sandy  plains,  and  sometimes  amid  the  most  interesting  natural  scenery,  even 
lid-winter.     It  was  to  me  a  journey  of  great  interest ;  and  the  dreary  days 
passed  in  riding  from  one  hallowed  locality  to  another,  after  leaving  the  Appomat- 
tox, were  all  forgotten  when  sitting  down,  pencil  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  some  arena  con- 
secrated by  patriotism  and  love  of  country.     Then  glorious  associations  would  crowd  thickly 
upon  the  memory,  weariness  and  privations  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  truthful  heart 
would  chant, 

"  Great  God !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home — 
This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free  ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  ! 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise ; 

And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing, 

Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise ! 

W.  J.  Pabodie. 
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In  sucoeeding  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  my  readers  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  this  Southern  journey,  extended,  after  leaving  my  horse  and  wagon  at  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina,  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  further. 

I  lefl  New  York  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  steam-hoat  Transport,  of  the 
Camden  and  Amhoy  Rail-road  Company.  We  passed  out  at  the  Narrows  at  four  o'clock 
between  Forts  Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  and,  traversing  Raritan  Bay,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  Staten  Island,  reached  South  Amhoy  at  twilight,  where  I  remained  until  morning. 
This  little  village  is  situated  upon  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  rail- way  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan  is  Perth  Amboy,'  a 
pleasant  place,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  locality  of  considerable  historic  interest.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  and  ten  from  New  Brunswick ;  thejatter  lies  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Raritan.  Upon  this  point  the  first  proprietors  of  New  Jer- 
sey intended  to  build  a  city.  "  If  the  Lord  permit,"  they  said,  in  their  published  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  region,  *'  we  intend,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  erect  and 
build  our  principal  town,  which,  by  reason  of  situation,  must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most 
considerable  for  merchandise,  trade,  and  fishing  in  those  parts.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed 
npon  a  neck  or  point  of  land  called  Ambo  Point,  lying  on  Raritan  River,  and  pointing  to 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  and  near  adjacent  to  the  place!  where  ships  in  that  great  harbor  com- 
monly ride  at  anchor."  It  was  called  "  a  sweet,  wholesome,  and  delightful  place ;"  and 
William  Penn  said,  on  taking  a  view  of  the  land,  "  I  have  never  seen  such  before  in  my 
life."  The  toum  was  laid  out  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots,  many  buildings  were  erected, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  the  commercial  rival  of  New  York.  A  city  charter  was  obtained  for 
it  in  1718.  William  £ier  was  the  first  mayor,  and  James  Alexander— the  father  of  Lord 
Stirhng,  of  the  Continental  army — ^was  the  first  recorder.  Barracks  for  soldiers  were  built 
there  in  1758—9,  and  were  first  occupied  by  the  English  troops  on  their  return  from  Ha- 
vana in  1761. 

Perth  Amhoy  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Grovernor  Franklin  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  that  war.'     It  was  in  posses- 

^  This  point,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  East  Jersey  records,  bears  the  Indian  name  of  Ompage^  of  which 
Jmbo  or  Amboy  is  a  oormption.  The  white  settlement  there  was  for  some  time  called  Perth,  in  honor  of 
the  £ari  of  Perth,  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  the  name  of  Ambo  was  so  often  mentkuied,  that  at  last  it  was 
called  Perth  Amboy. 

*  William  Franklin,  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Frankljn.  He 
was  bom  in  1731.  He  was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  fought  bravely, 
under  Abercrombie,  at  Ticonderoga.  He  visited  England,  with  his  father,  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
la  Scotland  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  recommended  him  to  Lord  Fairfax.  That 
nbbleroan  appointed  him  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  he  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  He 
was  a  decided  monarchist,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  took  sides  against 
his  &ther.  He  involved  himself  in  qnarrels  with  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  people  became 
very  hostile  to  him  before  the  close  of  his  administration  in  1776.  On  the  23d  of  May  of  that  year,  the 
fint  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  commenced  their  session  at  Trepton,  and  the  royal  government 
soon  afterward  ceased  to  exist.  A  constitution  was  adopted  in  July,  1776.  William  Livingston  was  elected 
governor  in  plcuie  of  Franklin,' and  that  deposed  servant  of  royalty,  declared  by  the  Congress  of  New  Jersey 
to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  at  which  place,  and  also  in  Litchfield  jail,  he  was  oonftned  for  some  time.  [See  p.  436, 
volume  i.]  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  America  in  1778,  Governor  Franklin  was  exchanged 
for  some  American  prisoners,  and  released.  He  went  to  New  York,  where  he  served,  for  a  short  period, 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Loyalists.  In  West's  picture  of  the  Reception  of 
the  American  Loyalists  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1783,  Governor  Franklin  is  a  prominent  personage 
represented.  A  copy  of  this  picture  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Franklin  went  to  England 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  November,  1813,  enjoying  a  pension  of  $4000 
per  annum.  He  and  his  father  were  reconciled  in  1784,  after  an  alienation  often  years.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever, could  not  forget  his  political  delinquency.  In  his  will,  after  devising  to  his  son  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  his  in  possession  of  the  governor,  and  also  all  debts  standing  against  him  on  his  account-books,  he 
Mjs,  "  The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  leav- 
ing him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of."*     Governor  Franklin's  wife  died  in  1778, 

""  *  Sptrk6'0  Life  of  FnmlfUn,  S99. 

II.  P 
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sion  of  the  British  much  of  the  time ;  and  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  life  of  varied  hae 
there  presented,  is  given  by  William  Dunlap  (who  was  horn  there),  in  his  History  of  the 
Arts  df  Design.  *•  Here  were  centered,"  he  says,  **  in  addition  to  those  cantoned  in  the 
place,  all  those  [troops]  drawn  in  from  th^  Delaware,  Princeton,  and  Brunswick ;  and  the 
flower  and  pick  of  the  army,  English,  Scotch,  and  German,  who  had  at  that  time  been 
brought  in  from  Rhode  Island.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  party  of  forty-second  Highlanders, 
in  national  costume,  and  there  a  regiment  of  Hessians,  their  dress  and  arms  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  first.  The  slaves  of  Anspach  and  Waldeck  were  there — ^the  first  somber  as 
night,  the  second  gaudy  as  noon.  Here  dashed  by  a  party  of  the  seventeenth  dragoons,  and 
there  scampered  a  party  of  Yagers.  The  trim,  neat,  and  graceful  English  grenadier ;  the 
careless  and  half-savage  Highlander,  with  his  flowing  robes  and  naked  knees,  and  the  im- 
movably stifl*  German,  could  hardly  be  taken  for  parts  of  one  army.  Here  might  be  seen 
soldiers  driving  in  cattle,  and  others  guarding  wagons  loaded  with  household  furniture,  in- 
stead of  the  hay  and  oats  they  had  been  sent  for. 

"  The  landing  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  from  the  ships  which  transplanted  the 
troops  from  Rhode  Island ;  their  proud  march  into  the  hostile  neighborhood,  to  gather  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  for  the  garrison ;  the  sound  of  the  musketry,  which  soon  rolled  back 
upon  us ;  the  return  of  the  disabled  veterans  who  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  the  heavy 
march  of  the  discotnfited  troops,  with  their  wagons  of  groaning  wounded,  in  the  evening,  are 
all  impressed  on  my  mind  as  pictures  of  the  evils  and  the  soul-stirring  scenes  of  war.  These 
lessons,  and  others  more  disgusting,  were  my  sources  of  instruction  in  the  winter  of  1776— 7."* 
NoTember23,  ^  ^^^  Amboy  for  Trenton,  by  the  way  of  Crosswicks,  before  sunrise  the  next 
^^^-  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty ;  the  pools  by  the  road  side  were  skimmed 
with  ice,  and  fields  and  fences  were  white  with  hoar  frost.  The  deep  sand  of  the  road  made 
the  traveling  heavy,  yet,  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  my  strong  horse  had  taken  me  half 
the  way  to  Spotfswood,  ten  miles  distant.  I  passed  through  Spottswood,  Old  Bridge,  Hights- 
town,  and  Cranberry,  to  AUentown,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Amboy,  where  I  dined.  These 
villages  have  a  neat  and  thrifly  appearance.  Over  the  level,  sandy  country  through  which 
the  road  passes,  extensive  peach  orchards  are  spread  out,  covering  hundreds  of  acres.  Cross- 
wicks,' the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  in  the  Revolution,  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  Crosswicks  Creek,  four  miles  from  AUentown,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Delaware  River.  The  creek  is  ill  a  deep  ravine,  here  spanned  by  a  fine  latticed  bridge, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one  of  the  Revolution i  It  was  settled  by  the  Quakers  in 
1681,  and  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  in  colonial  times  to  be  once  a  meeting-place 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Among  the  Indians  at  Crossweeksung,  Brainerd  and  Ten- 
nant  labored  successfully,'  and  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  upon  that  tribe  was  sensi- 
bly felt.  Here  a  small  detachment  of  the  American  army  was  stationed  afler  the  first  en- 
gagement at  Trenton,  where  the  Hessians  were  captured  ;  and  here  one  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  marching  from  Philadelphia  toward  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778,  were  pretty  se- 
verely handled  by  a  party  of  Americans.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  in  three  di- 
visions from  Philadelphia  :  one  by  Mount  Holly,  one  through  Columbus,  and  the  third  by 
Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  near  the  mouth  of  Crosswicks  Creek.  Near  the  latter  place 
was  a  draw-bridge,  and  as  the 'British  attempted  to  repair  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  the 
militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Frelinghuysen,*  Van  Dyke,  and  Webster,  stationed  near,  rushed 

just  before  his  release  from  imprisonment.  On  a  monumental  tablet  in  St.  PauPs  Church,  New  York,  it  is 
inscribed  that,  "  compelled  to  part  from  the  husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  despairing  of  the  soothing  hope 
of  his  return,  she  sunk  of  accumulated  distresees,"  &c.  His  son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  edited  his 
grandfather's  works,  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1823. 

*  Hittory  of  the  Jtrti  of  Design^  vol.  ii. 

'  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  appellation  of  the  place,  Crosnoeektungj  signifying  a  separation. 
The  creek  separates  into  two  branches  not  far  from  the  village. 

3  In  less  than  one  year  after  Brainerd  commenced  preaching  among  them,  he  baptized  no  less  than  sev- 
enty-seven persons,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults. — Allen's  Amer.  Biog.  Dictionary. 

*  Frederic  Frelinghuysen  was  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Frelinghuysen,  of  Raritan,  New  Jersey.     He 
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upon  them,  killed  four  and  wounded  several.  The  enemy  leflt  the  bridge  at  Bordentown, 
and,  marching  up  to  Crosswicks,  attempted  to  repair  the  bridge  there,  which  the  Americans 

had  almost  destroyed.*  The  alert  provincials  were  ready 
to  receive  them ;  and  from  their  station  on  the  Wood- 
wardsville  side  of  the  creek,  they  poured  upon  the  Brit- 
ons volleys  of  musketry,  which,  with  a  well-aimed  shot 
occasionally  from  an  old  six-pounder,  efiectually  kept 
them  at  bay.  Being  re-enforced  the  next  day,  the  ene- 
my repaired  the  bridge,  crossed  it,  and  pursued  their 
march  toward  Allentown.  During  the  skirmish,  one  of 
the  cannon-balls  fired  by  the  Americans  struck  the  north 
wall  of  the  meeting-house  and  lodged  therein,  where  it  re- 
„         ,  ^,  ,  roained  until  the  building  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago. 

FeIXNDS'  MkITINO-HOUSK.'  mi        1      ^  1       %  1        1      11    •  •    -1  1  11, 

The  hole  made  by  the  ball  is  yet  visible ;  the  dark  spot 
between  the  sills  of  the  two  upper  windows,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  marks  the  place. 
-  The  American  troops  at  Cross  wicks,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  used  the  meeting-house 
ibr  barracks ;  yet,  unlike  the  British  soldiers  who  occupied  churches  for  a  similar  purpose, 
they  neither  defaced  the  building,  nor  disturbed  the  society  in  their  public  religious  duties. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  the  soldiers  withdrew,  the  benches  were  properly  arranged, 
and  worship  was  held  as  usual. 

During  tny  brief  tarry  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Crosswicks,  I  visited  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Idell,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old.  She  clearly  remembered  the  advent  of  the  Amer- 
icans there,  afler  the  battle  of  Trenton.  She  lived  with  her  brother,  two  or  three  miles 
finom  the  meeting-house.  Twelve  American  officers,  on  horseback,  took  possession  of  his 
house  while  himself  and  family  were  iiv  meeting.  The  parlor  was  filled  with  equestrian 
acoouterments,  and  she  and  two  other  children  <*  almost  lost  their  wits  by  fright."  The  old 
lady  was  strong  in  mind  but  feeble  in  body  when  I  saw  her,  yet  she  was  able  to  sit  in  their 
plain  old  house  of  worship  every  meeting-day. 

I  lefl  Crosswicks  at  four  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  at  sunset.  It  was  a  pleasant 
drive  of  eight  miles  through  a  fertile  country ;  the  well-filled  barns  and  barracks,  and  the 
numerous  haystacks,  denoting  bountiful  harvests.  I  passed  a  little  northward  of  Borden- 
iown,  and  had  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  spires  above  the  brown  tree-tops.  As  we  may 
not,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  approach  so  near  this  pleasant  village  again,  let  us  slacken 
oar  pace  a  little  as  we  go  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  from  whence  the  vane  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  is  visible,  and  consider  its  Revolutionary  history. 

Bordentown  is  "  a  city  upon  a  hill,"  and  '*  can  not  be  hid."  It  is  at  the  elbow  of  the 
Delaware  River,  seven  miles  below  Trenton,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  that  noble  stream  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Joseph  Borden,  an  early  settler.  Here  both  the  Americans  and  Brit- 
ish had  military  stores  ;  and  hither  both  parties,  at  different  times,  dispatched  small  detach- 
ments to  surprise  and  capture,  or  destroy  them.     Here  a  strong  body  of  Hessians,  under 

graduated  at  Princeton  in  1770,  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  be  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
coantry.  He  was  a  captain  of  a  militia  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  December  26,  1776,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  the  man  who  shot  Colonel  Rail,  the  commander  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  which  office  he  held  during  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress,  and,  un- 
der the  administration  of  Washington,  was  a  senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College.  He  died  in  April,  1804,  aged  about  fifty-two  years.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  late  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
is  his  son. 

'  An  American  namefl  Clevenger,  who  had  cut  away  the  last  sleeper  of  the  bridge  when  the  enemy  ap> 
proacbed,  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  killed  while  retreating.  He  was  the  only  man  whom  the 
Americans  lost  in  the  skirmish. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  shed  in  the  yard,  looking  southeast.  The  building  stands  in  the  center  of  a  large 
square,  is  of  imported  brick,  and  very  spacious.  The  Quakers  were  numerous  in  this  vicinity  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  a  large  number  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  members  of  that  sect. 
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Count  Dooop,  was  stationed  at  the  time  of  tbe  battle  at  IVenton.  One  of  the  several  ez* 
peditions  sent  out  from  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  vessels  which  were  lying  in  Barnes's  and  Crosswicks  Creeks  at  this  place. 
Six  or  seven  hundred  troops  left  Philadelphia  about  ten  in  the  evening  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  went  up  the  Delaware  in  a  flotilla  consisting  of  two  row-galleys,  three  other  armed  ves- 
sels, and  twenty-four  flat-bottomed  boats.  They  had  fair  winds  for  ten  miles  of  the  way,' 
when  a  calm  ensued,  and  they  were  obliged  to  row  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  They 
expeoted  to  reach  Bordentown  and  perform  their  destructive  work  before  dawn,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  Before  landing,  they  burned  two  frigates  at  the 
White  Hills,  a  little  below  the  village,  and  afterward  destroyed  several  smaller  vessels. 
They  landed  without  much  o{^)osition,  burned  the  residence  of  Joseph  Borden,  committed 
some  petty  malicious  trespasses,  and  then  re-embarked.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Bile's  Island,  intending  to  make  a  descent  upon  Trenton ;  but  Genend 
Dickinson,*  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  gave  them  such  a  warm  reception,  that  they 
hastily  turned  their  prows  southward.  On  their  way  down  they  landed  at  Colonel  Kirk- 
bride's  farm,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  burned  his  buildings,  and  seized  considerable  prop- 
erty. A  party  of  militia,  whom  General  Dickinson  sent  down  the  river,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  doop  which  the  enemy  had  filled  with  plunder,  and  took  prisoners  six  men  who 
were  on  board.  The  marauders  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  very  little  booty,  and  not  a 
particle  of  glory.* 

At  Bordentown,  from  1816  until  1842,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon,  resided.  His  park  and  grounds  comprised  about  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  his  taste  and  well-directed  expenditure  of  money  redeemed  from  almost  bar- 
renness, and  made  beautiful.  His  mansion  was  enriched  with  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  fri^iids  ;  and  while  he  was 
.  ever  willing  to  display  these  for  the  pleasure  of  the  poor,  his  hand  was  open  to  their  wants. 
The  sun  was  vailed,  at  its  setting,  when  I  arrived  at  Trenton,*  by  an  ominous  red  vapor 
that  betokened  a  storm.  True  to  the  *'  sign,"  the  morning  following  was  lowery,  and  a 
chilly  east  wind  made  fetching  in  the  dpeh  air  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I  was  busy  with 
my  pencil  until  the  rain  began  to  fall  at  noon.  At  two  o'clock  the  sun  peeped  out  for  a 
moment,  and  nniled  so  pleasantly  (yet  deceptively)  that  I  ordered  my  horse,  and,  accompa- 

'  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  is  twenty-six  miles. 

'  Philemon  Dickinson  was  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  traest  dye,  and 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  outset  of  the  contest.  Although  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
cheerfully  hazarded  it  for  the  good  of  his  country,  preferring  poverty  with  liberty,  to  wealth  with  slavery. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  militia  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  displayed  the  greatest  brav- 
ery. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  his  state  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  various  civil  and  military  stations  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  Twelve  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  were  passed  in  domestic  retirement  at  his  seat  near  Trenton,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

'  Howe,  in  the  Historical  CoUectiom  of  New  Jersey ,  page  101,  records  one  or  two  incidents  of  this  incur- 
aon  which  were  related  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time.  He  said  the  British  offi* 
oars  dined  at  the  house  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who, 
with  his  family,  was  absent  at  the  time.  A  young  lady,  eighteen  years  old,  named  Mary  Comely,  pro- 
vided the  dinner  for  them.  While  they  were  dining,  she  was  informed  that  the  soldiers  were  robbing  the 
houses  of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  went  in,  and  stealthily  cut 
a  piece  from  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  soldiers'  coats.  This  she  handed  to  the  commander,  and  by  it  he  de» 
teoted  the  thief.  By  this  means  the  property  of  her  relations  and  some  neighbors  was  restored.  A  Whig, 
ia  order  to  save  his  property,  slew  a  sheep,  and  made  a  good  dinner  for  the  soldiers ;  but,  before  the  meal 
was  ready,  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  troops  to  form  in  line.  The  dinner  was  partaken  of  by  Colonel  Bay- 
lor and  his  light  horse,  who  arrived  towaid  evening. 

*  Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  Falls,  thirty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by  Quakers,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  about 
1679.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  was  called  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  Sankhioan,  a  name  sig- 
nifying gun  or  firelock,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  tribe  of  Mohawks,  who  used  guns,  occupied  that  spoL 
A  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Assanpink  was  made  by  Colonel  William 
Trent,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1714,  and  from  him  Trent  Town  or  Trenton  derives  its  name. 
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nied  by  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Smyth,  of  Bel^idete,  started  for  M'Conkey'g  Ferry  (now  Tay- 
lorsrilb),  eight  miles  above  Trenton,  the  place  where 

*'  On  Christmas  day,  in  seventy-six, 
Our  gaUant  troops,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
To  Trenton  marched  away," 

and,  with  Washington,  crossed  the  Delaware,  on  the  memorable  night  of  that  festival.  We 
had  ridden  scarcely  a  mile  before  the  rain  came  pattering  down  upon  oar  wagon-top,  and 
when  we  retumed  at  evening  the  storm  had  increased  in  violence  to  that  of  a  drenching 
sommer  shower.  The  road  passes  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  it  must  be  one  of  this  pleasantest  drives  imaginable.  There  are  several  beautiful 
country-seats  on  the  way,' with  grounds  tastefully  laid  out  and  shaded.  Two  miles  from 
Trentoa  is  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  im  immense  building,  having  nine  quadrangles,  and 
]«esenting  a  front  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  feeder  for  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  and  the  artificial  channel  made  along  the  river  bank  for  the  production  of  water 
power  at  Trenton,  are  crossed  and  paralleled  by  the  road  all  the  way  to  Yardleyville,  bft» 
tween  which  and  Taylorsville  the  great  dam  constructed  to  supply  these  streams  stretches 
across  the  Delaware.     Taylorsville  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  at  M*Conkey's  Ferry.     A 

noble  bridge,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  here  spans  the  river.  It 
is  supported  by  eight  piers,  eight- 
een feet  above  the  water  when 
the  stream  has  its  usual  depth. 
The  bridge  is  of  timber,  the  piers 
of  solid  masonryr  with  an  ioe» 
breaker  on  the  upper,  side  Th^ 
view  here  given  is  from  below 
the  bridge  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side,  looking  northeast,  and  exr 
hibits  the  Jersey  shore<  at  the 
^      »  w.^     —  -_  precise  point  where  the  Ameri- 

can  army  landed,  an  event  which 
we  shall  consider  presently.  Mr.  Taylor,  an  old  resident  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  spot, 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  a  log^house  stood  at  the  time.  The  one  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  was  upon  the  site  of  the  Tem/perarijce  Houses  in  Taylorsville ;  that  upon  the  Jer- 
sey shore  was  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  very  dark  when  we  reached  Trentoa  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  With  the  feel- 
ings of  the  silly  mortal  who  thought  a  brook  would  soon  run  dry  because  the  stream  was  so 
swifi,  I  hoped  for  a  bright  morning  because  the  rain  eame  dovm  deluge-like.  Let  us  turn 
from  the  present  .and  commune  an  hour  with  the  past. 

Fort  Washington,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  New  Yoric  city,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  16th  of  November,  1776,  and  the  garrison  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  skirmish  at  White  Plains  had  recently  ootober  se, 
occurred,  and  Washington,  penetrating  the  design  of  the  enemy  to  pass  into  New  ^^^ 
Jersey  and  march  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  had  already  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army,  afler  securing  some  positions  on  the  east  bank,  between 
Kingsbridge  and  the  Highlands.  He  encamped  at  Hackensack,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Lee 
where  General  Greene  was  in  command.  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs's 
Ferry,  with  six  thousand  men,  on  the  18th,  and  landing  at  Closter,  a  mile  and  a  Kovember, 
half  from  English  Neighborhood,  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Lee.  The  garrison  ^^^ 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  'joined  the  main  army  at  Hackensack,  five  miles  distant.  All  the 
baggage  and  military  stores  at  Fort  Lee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  an  easy 
conquest  £oi  Comwallis ;  and  had  he  followed  up  this  successful  beginnbg  with  energy, 
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there  is  every  probability  that  he  would  have  captured  Washington  and  his  army.  The 
latter  commenced  a  retreat  toward  the  Delaware  when  Corn wallis  approached,  hoping  to 
be  sufficiently  re-enforced  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  militia  to  be  enabled  to  make 
a  successful  stand  against  the  invaders  at  some  intermediate  point.  But  late  reverses  had 
dispirited  the  militia,  and  Washington  found  his  army  diminishing  at  every  step  rather  than 
augmenting.  By  the  last  of  November  scarcely  three  thousand  troops  remained  in  the 
American  army.  For  three  weeks  he  fled  before  Cornwallis  across  the  level  districts  of 
New  Jersey.  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton  were  successively  evacu- 
ated by  the  Americans  and  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Of\en  the  music  of  the  pursued  and 
the  pursuers  would  be  heard  by  each  other,  yet  no  action  occurred.  Arrived  at  Trenton  on 
the  8th  of  December,  Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats.  The  last 
one  had  reached  the  Pennsylvania  shore  just  as  one  division  of  Comwallis's  army,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  victors,  marched  into  Trenton.  This  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The 
British  commander,  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  halted  within  six  miles  of  Trenton. 
Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  but  was  disappointed.  The 
service  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day  he  left  that  place,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  would  remain  longer  with  the  army.  General  Lee  had  been  left  at  White 
Plains  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
Washington  wrote  to  him  from  Hackensack,  requesting  him  to  lead  his  division  into  New 
Jersey  immediately  to  re-enforce  his  melting  army.  Lee  did  not  heed  the  request,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  finally  sent  him  a  positive  order  to  that  effect.  This  order  was  repeated, 
and  yet  he  delayed  ;  and  so  tardy  was  his  march  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  that  it  was 
three  weeks  before  he  reached  Morristown.  It  is  evident  from  Lee's  conduct,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  letters  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  spirit  of  determined  disobedience  which 
governed  his  actions,  as  a  strong  desire  to  act  independent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
perform  some  signal  service  which  would  redound  to  his  personal  glory.*  He  was  as  am- 
bitious as  he  was  impetuous  and  brave.  He  had  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Gen- 
eral Heath,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Peekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  detachment  of  one  or 
two  thousand  men,  with  which  to  operate.  Heath  refused  to  vary  from  his  instructions, 
and  it  was  well  he  did.  Washington  continued  to  urge  Lee  to  form  a  junction  with  him ; 
yet,  as  late  as  the  1  Ith  of  December,  two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  a  letter 
written  by  Lee  to  Washington,  at  Morristown,  hinted  at  various  contemplated  movements, 
not  one  of  which  referred  to  a  junction  offerees.  This  was  the  last 
^  letter  Washington  received  from  Lee  during  his  march.  Two  days 
afterward,  while  pursuing  his  slow  and  reluctant  progress  toward 
the  Delaware,  Lee  was  taken  prisoner.  His  troops  lay  at  a  place 
called  Vealtown,  while  he  lodged  at  Basking  Ridge,  nearly  three 
miles  distant,  at  the  inn  of  a  Mrs.  White,  now  a  private  dwelling, 
White's  Tav»bw  ~  situated  upon  rising  ground  at  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  village. 
Colonel  Harcourt,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  British  cav- 
alry, apprised  of  the  position  of  General  Lee,*  made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  quarters  on 

'  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  close  and  confidential  intimacy  which  existed  between  Washington  and  Col- 
onel Joseph  Reed  was  disturbed  by  a  letter  from  Lee  to  the  latter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Reed  was 
with  Washington  at  Cambridge  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  was  the  most  confidential  friend  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  the  21st  of  November  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lee,  from  Hackensack,  in  which,  pointedly 
alluding  to  Washington,  he  complained  of  the  indecision  of  officers,  at  the  same  time  complimenting  Lee 
for  his  opposite  quality.  This  letter  was  answered  in  a  tone  and  spirit  little  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  Washington  for  either  party.  Reed  had  left  camp  before  its  arrival,  and,  as  usual,  his  letters 
were  opened  by  the  commander-in-chief.  In  this  way  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Free 
explanations  were  made,  and  mutual  confidence  was  afterward  restored,  which  continued  through  life. 

'  Following  the  account  of  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs  (who  was  with  Lee  at  the  time),  historians  say 
that  a  Tory  communicated  the  fact  of  Lee's  presence  at  White's  Tavern  to  Colonel  Harcourt.  There  is  no 
positive  eridence  that  such  was  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  New 
Jersey,  that  one  of  the  compilers  of  that  work  was  informed  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Drake,  of  Mendham,  that  the 
indiridual  was  a  Mr.  Maokel wraith,  an  elder  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  who  was  surrounded  in  the  road  by 
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the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  dispersed  the  guard,  and  captured  the  com-  ^^ 
mander.*  Lee  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  General  Gates  when  the  dragoons  appeared. 
So  sudden  was  the  arrest,  and  so  quick  was 
the  departure,  that  he  was  hurried  away  on 
horseback,  bare-headed,  nothing  but  slippers  on 
his  feet,  and  a  blanket  coat  on  his  back,  and 
conveyed  in  safety  to  New  York.  General 
SnlliTan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
on  Long  Island,  in  August  previous,  had  been 
exchanged,  and  was  now  with  Lee*s  division 
of  the  army.  On  the  capture  of  Lee  the  com- 
mand devolved  on. Sullivan,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward crossed  the  Delaware  and  joined  Wash- 
ington. 

General  Lee  was  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  his  loss,  at  that  time,  was  very  severe- 
ly felt.  The  estimation  in  which  the  enemy 
held  his  services  may  be  understood  by  the 
declaration,  "  We  have  taken  the  American 
palladium."  His  disobedience  is  indefensible ; 
yet,  viewing  subsequent  events  in  their  various  rela-  y/^ 

tions,  that  very  disobedience  was  probably  instrument-        /     ^ 

Id     U    A^t^^CA-f 


al  in  working  out  greater  good  than  compliance  would 


x^ 


Harcoart  and  his  men,  pressed  into  service,  and  compelled  to  show  them  Lee^s  qaarters.  When  the  assail- 
ants arrived,  the  guard  were  sunning  themselves  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  were  suddenly  sepa- 
rated from  their  arms ;  hence  the  feebleness  of  their  resistance. 

'Mr.  James,  the  English  novelist,  now  (1851)  residing  in  this  country,  informed  a  friend  of  the  writer 
that  he  possesses  a  manuscript  drawing  of  Colonel  Harcourt,  and  of  the  horse  which  he  rode  on  that  ooca- 
sioo.     The  horse  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  oi  fifty  years. 

'  Charles  Lee  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1731.  He  was  the  son  of  General  John  Lee  of  the  British  army. 
He  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  of  George  II.  at  a  very  early  age  (some  say  eleven  years),  and 
ardently  pursued  military  knowledge.  He  acquired  many  of  the  Continental  languages.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1756,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.  He  dwelt,  for  a  time,  with 
the  Mohawks,  and  was  made  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  under  the  name,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  of  Boiling  Water. 
In  1762  be  bore  a  coloners  commission,  and  served  under  Burgojme  in  Portugal.  Aller  engaging  for  a 
while  in  political  strife  in  England,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  and  during  three  years,  from  1770,  he  ram- 
bled all  over  Europe.  He  was  received  with  favor  by  the  great,  and  finally  became  aid  to  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland.  For  two  years  he  basked  in  that  monarch's  favor,  and  then  went,  with  the  king's  embas- 
sulor,  to  Turkey.  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1773  again  came  to  America.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  General  Gates,  and,  through  his  persuasions,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Berkley 
coimty,  "^^rginia.  Resigning  a  commission  which  he  held  in  the  British  army,  he  accepted  one  from  Con- 
gress when  the  Continental  army  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1775.  He  accompanied  Washington  to 
Cambridge,  and  from  that  period  until  his  capture  in  December,  1776,  he  was  engaged  in  very  active  serv- 
ice, particularly  at  the  South.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Prescott,  who  was  captured 
on  Rhode  Island,  and  within  a  month  afterward  he  was  engaged  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  that 
conflict  he  was  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  the  chief,  and  was  arrested  for  his  misconduct.  His  trial 
resulted  in  bis  suspension,  a  verdict  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  for  it  was  believed  that  he  was  aim- 
ing at  supreme  command.  The  verdict  was  confirmed  by  Congress  in  1780,  and  he  left  the  army.  He 
li^  a  while  at  Berkley,  morose  and  secluded.  He  finally  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  lodgings  in  a 
house  now  known  as  the  "  Slate-roof  House,"  once  the  residence  of  William  Penn,  where  he  died,  soon  aft- 
erward, in  poverty  and  obscurity.  His  death  occurred  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 
General  Lee  was  a  brilliant  man  in  many  things,  but  his  life  exhibited  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  antithe- 
ses of  character.  He  was  bad  in  morals  and  manners,  profane  in  language,  and  neither  feared  or  loved  God 
or  man.  He  wrote  his  will  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  which  be  bequeathed  his  soul  to  the  Almighty, 
and  his  body  to  the  earth,  saying,  "  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church- 
yard, or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist  meeting-house ;  for,  since  I  have  resided  in  this 
country,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company  when  living,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  continue  it  when  dead.*' 
His  last  words  on  his  death-bed  were,  "  Stand  by  m«,  my  brave  grenadiert  /"  Po  was  buried  in  Christ 
Charch»yard,  Philadelphia,  with  military  honors.     Quite  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  attended  his  funeral. 
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have  done.  Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  upon 
the  Delaware. 

Washington  took  the  precaution,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  to  secure  every  boat  and  ba- 
teau, so  that  Comwailis  had  no  means  for  continuing  an  immediate  pursuit.  The  latter 
had  intended  to  cross  a  portion  of  troops  early  the  next  morning  between  M'Conkey's  and 
Coryell's  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a  number  of  boats  which  the  Americans  had 
collected  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  But  these  had  been  taken  away,  and  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  construct  boats,  or  wait  for  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  so  that  he  might 
pass  his  troops  over  on  the  ice. 

Washington  had  but  twenty-two  hundred  men  under  his  command  when  he  crossed  the 
river  ;  and  two  days  aflerward,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  a 
portion  of  these,  he  had  but  seventeen  hundred — ^indeed,  not  more  than  one  thousand  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  The  proclamation  of  Greneral  Howe,  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i., 
Norember  30,     ^^^  ^^u  circulated  freely  in  the  Jerseys  since  the  day  of  its  publication,  and 

^^^'  had  produced  wide-spread  disafiection  to  the  patriot  cause.'     Ne^  Jersey  was 

now  in  possession  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  nothing  but  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Delaware 
lay  between  Comwailis  and  his  well-disciplined  army,  and  Philadelphia,  the  Federal  capital, 
where  Congress  was  in  session.  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  Congress  bills 
of  credit  were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  disfavor.  Hourly  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  melting  away,  and  despondency  was  brooding  over  every  patriot's  mind. 
Clouds  and  darkness  were  gathering  thick  on  every  side.  The  campaign  had  been  little 
else  than  a  series  of  discomfitures,*  and  the  inefficient  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  keep- 
ing up  an  army  were  manifest  to  all.  Distrust  of  Congress  and  of  the  army  began  to  pre- 
vail in  all  minds,  and  the  sun  of  American  liberty  seemed  about  to  set  amid  the  clouds  of 
hopeless  despair.  Yet  Washington  was  firm  and  undaunted.  His  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Americans  seems  never  to  have  burned  with  a  brighter  and  steadier  light 
than  at  this  dark  moment.  Although  December  frosts  were  rapidly  preparing  a  bridge  over 
which  the  enemy  might  cross  the  Delaware  and  march  triumphantly  to  the  conquest  of  Phil^ 
adelphia  and  all  Pennsylvania,  yet  he  was  calm,  determined,  hopeful.  When  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  Philadelphia  should  be  taken,  he  replied,  **  We  will  retreat  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  While  there  was 
a  shadow  of  an  army  in  the  field — awhile  Congress  maintained  its  sittings  and  unity — while 
a  single  ray  of  hope  for  success  remained,  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  righteous  cause  was 
harbored  in  the  mind  of  that  great  and  good  man.    Already,  in  the  very  darkest  hour,  he 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  seems  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  Lee^s  character  from  her  own  obsenra- 
tions  on  the  occasion  of  his  dining  with  herself  and  husband  at  Watertown,  while  the  army  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  she  speaks  of  him  as  *^  plain  in  his  person  to  a  degree  of  ugliness ; 
careless  even  to  unpoliteness ;  his  garb  ordinary ;  his  voice  rough ;  his  manners  rather  morose ;  yet  sensi'* 
ble,  learned,  judicious,  and  penetrating."  Such  is  the  character  of  Lee  which  I  received  firom  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  expressively  called  him  ^^  a  crabbed  man." 

^  Among  the  prominent  men  who  had  espoused  the  Republican  cause  at  the  commencement  and  now 
abandoned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Joeeph  Oalloway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  For  ten  days  after  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation,  two  or  three  hundred  persons  a  day  came  in  to  take  the  oath  of  fldlegianoe  to 
the  British  crown.     Their  disappointment  is  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i. 

'  Although  the  Americans  had  generally  sufiered  defeat,  yet,  from  a  summary  of  prisoners  taken  by  each 
party,  during  1776,  given  in  Sparks^s  Life  and  Writingi  of  Wtukington  (iv.,  547),  the  Americans  were 
quite  successful  in  making  captures.  The  number  of  American  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  was  4854 ; 
Uie  number  of  British  taken  by  the  Americans,  2860;  making  a  difierence  in  favor  of  the  enemy  of  1994. 
In  this  statement  is  not  included  the  431  Americans  captured  at  the  Cedars,  but  includes  the  Hessians  taken 
at  Trenton.     The  number  of  American  officers  taken  was  304— staff  25  *,  privates,  4101 :  total,  4430. 

In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  lost,  according  to  Gordon  (ii.,  131),  12  mortars  and  cannons  of  brass, 
and  235  of  iron;  23,979  empty  shells,  and  17,122  filled;  2684  double-headed  shot;  a  large  quantity  of 
grape-shot ;  2800  muskets ;  400,000  cartridges ;  1 6  barrels  of  powder ;  a  quantity  of  bar  iron ;  500  in* 
trenching  tools ;  4  covered  wagons ;  200  hand-barrows,  carts,  crows,  mantelets,  chevoMx^e-frixtj,  &c. ; 
4000  barrels  of  flour,  at  Forts  Washington  and  Lee ;  baggage,  tents,  and  a  large  quanti^  of  other  stores. 
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had  conceived  the  masterly  stroke  of  military  skill  winch  presently  brought  forth  such  a  ra- 
diant spark  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware.* 

Afler  passing  the  Delaware,  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia  became  the  object  of  Washing* 
ton's  greatest  solicitude.  He  dispatched  Greneral  Putnam  thither,  who,  with  Greneral  Mif- 
flin, commenced  the  erection  of  defenses  at  diflerent  points  around  the  city.  Congress,  now 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  the  most  energetic  action,  put  forth  all  its  powers.  It  resolved  to 
defend  Philadelphia  to  the  last  extremity.  A  stirring  appeal  to  the  people  was  adopted  and 
sent  forth,  and  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was  begun,  in  accordance  December  ii, 
with  a  plan  matured  by  Washington  and  a  committee  of  Congress,  while  the  ^^^ 

American  army  was  upon  Harlem  Heights,  a  few  months  previous.  According  to  this  plan, 
all  the  hitherto  scattered  Continental  forces  were  to  be  embraced  in  one  grand  army,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  battalions  of  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  men  eadi,  to  be  raised  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  each  to  fiirnish  fifteen  battalions ;  Pennsylvania, 
twelve  ;  North  Carolina,  nine  ;  Connecticut,  eight ;  South  Carolina,  six  ;  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  four  each ;  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  three  each ;  Rhode  Island,  two, 
and  Greorgia,  one.  As  an  inducement  for  men  to  enlist  and  supply  the  places  of  those  whose ' 
term  of  service  was  about  expiring,  liberal  bounties  were  offered.'  A  loan  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  at  four  per  cent,  interest  was  authorized. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  Congress  invested  General  Putnam  with  almost  unlim- 
ited power  in  Philadelphia,  placing  under  his  control  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the 
city,  and  also  authorizing  him  to  employ  all  the  private  armed  vessels  in  that  harbor  for  the 
defense  of  the  place.  On  the  same  day,  under  the  advice  of  Putnam  and  MifBin,  Congress 
resolved  to  retire  to  Baltimore,  because  Philadelphia,  now  being  made  the  seat  of  war,  could 
not  furnish  that  quiet  so  necessary  to  wise  and  dispassionate  legislation.'  A  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Kobert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton,  was  appointed  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia,  to  act  in  behalf  of  Congress,  during  its  absence.  That  body,  pui^ 
suant  to  adjournment,  reassembled  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  The  Whigs  in  Philadelphia 
were  in  great  consternation  when  Congress  left.  They  feared  the  Loyalists  in  their  midst 
quite  as  much  as  the  approaching  enemy.  On  the  departure  of  Congress,  the  active  Loy- 
alists assumed  a  bold  tone  ;  and  General  Putnam,  who  was  sent  thither  to  fortify  the  city, 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause.  Nearly  the  whole 
body  of  Quakers,  though  passive,  belonged  to  that  party. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Conneotiout,  written  on  the  14tb  of  December,  six  days  after  be 
crossed  tbe  Delaware,  he  said,  alluding  to  the  approach  of  Gates  with  a  considerable  force,  "  They  may,  in 
conjunction  with  my  present  force  and  that  under  General  Lee,  enable  us  to  attempt  a  stroke  upon  the 
(oreeB  of  the  enemy,  who  lie  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  to  all  aj^pearance  in  a  state  of  security.  A  lucky 
blow  in  this  quarter  would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  would  most  certainly  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  people,  wUcli 
are  quite  sunk  by  our  late  misfortunes." — Writings  of  Wa$hington,  iv.,  220,  221. 

General  Greene,  to  whom  Washington  communicated  his  plans,  wrote  to  Governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Isl>- 
andf  CO  the  21st,  *^  We  are  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware.  Our  force  is  small  when  collected  to- 
gether ;  but,  soiall  as  it  is,  I  hope  we  shall  give  the  enemy  a  stroke  in  a  few  days.  Should  fortune  favor 
[be  attack,  it  may  put  a  stop  to  General  Howe's  progress."  Colonel  Reed  wrote  to  Washington  on  the 
21st,  "  Will  it  not  be  possible,  my  dear  general,  for  your  troops,  or  such  part  of  them  as  oui  act  with  ad» 
Tantage,  to  make  a  diversion,  or  something  more,  at  or  about  Trenton  ?"^/iu2.,  542,  543. 

'  ^ch  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollarS)  besides  an  allotment  of  land,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
to  all  who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who  should  fall  in  the  service.  The  allotment  of  a  common 
soldier  was  to  be  one  hundred  acres ;  of  an  ensign,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hundred ;  a 
captain,  three  hundred ;  a  major,  four  hundred  *,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  four  hundred  and  fifiy ;  and  a  colonel^ 
five  hundred.     This  allotment  was  to  be  extended  only  to  those  who  enlisted  "  during  the  war." 

'  A  rumor  having  gone  abroad  that  Congress  was  about  to  ditpentj  that  body  resolved  that  Washington 
should  be  desired  to  contradict  "  the  false  and  malicious  report  spread  by  the  enemies  of  America,"  in  his 
general  orders.  The  commander-in-chief^  in  a  letter  to  tbe  President  of  Congress  from  Trenton  Falls, 
written  on  the  12th,  wisely  declined  publbhing  such  refutation,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  his  course.  "It 
was  a  fortunate  oiroumstanoe,"  says  Sparks  (Woihington,  iv.,  210),  "that  General  Washington  did  not 
publish  this  resolve  to  the  army,  for,  the  next  day  after  it  was  passed.  Congress  actually  adjourned  from 
niiku^phia,  to  assemble  again  in  Baltimore."  The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  seo* 
rotary  d  Congress,  but  it  does  not  appear  among  the  publbhed  proceedings  of  that  body. 
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In  the  mean  while,  Washington  was  preparing  to  strike  the  enemy.  General  Howe,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  remained  in  New  York,  and  the  operations  in  New 
Jersey  were  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  appears  from  Howe^a 
dispatches*  that  he  did  not  contemplate  pursuing  the  Americans  further  than  the  Delaware, 
hut  designed  sending  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  to  meet  Burgoyne,  whb  was  to  penetrate 
the  country  from  Canada.  Cornwallis  urged  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  as  a  paramount 
measure,  and  Howe  consented.  Yet,  with  all  his  vigilance  and  skill,  the  arrangement  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Jerseys  was  not  creditahle  to  the  sagacity  of  Cornwallis.  It  was 
scattered  in  detachments  along  an  extended  line.  A  body  of  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rail, 
was  stationed  at  Trenton,  and  another,  under  Count  Donop,  was  posted  at  Bordentown. 
The  English  troops  were  divided  into  a  chain  of  cantonments,  extending  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  river  to  a  point  below  Burlington.  Small  detach- 
ments were  also  stationed  at  Black  Horse  and  Mount  Holly.  Cornwallis  looked  with  such 
contempt  upon  the  weak  and  scattered  forces  of  Washington,  and  was  so  certain  of  an  easy 
victory  beyond  the  Delaware,  where,  rumor  informed  him,  the  people  were  almost  unani- 
'  mous  in  favor  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  regard  great  vigilance  as  necessary.  He  had  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  at  New  York  ;  and  so  confident  were  the  British  generals  that  the 
contest  would  be  ended  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Cornwallis  had  prepared 
to  sail  for  England  on  leave  of  absence."  His  military  stores  were  chiefly  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  there  was  his  strongest  detachment. 

Lee*s  division,  under  Sullivan,  and  the  regiments  from  Ticonderoga,  united  with  Wash- 
December,     ington  on  the  2l8t.     The  increased  pay  of  oflicers,  the  profiered  bounties  to  the 

1^^  soldiers,  and  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  the  efllect 
to  retain  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  more  than  one  half  of  the  old  soldiers. 
The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  turned  out  with  considerable  alacrity ;  and  on  the  24th,  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  Americans  were  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Washington.' 
The  commander-in-chief's  head-quarters  were  at  Newtown,  a  little  village  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Neshaming,  two  miles  northeast  from  Bristol.* 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Hesssians  and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse  at  Tren- 
ton ;  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
Black  Horse,  and  Bordentown  were  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia miliiia,  under  Generals  Cadwallader*  and  Ewing,  the  former  to  cross  near  Bristol,  the 
latter  below  Trenton  Falls ;  while  Washington,  leading  the  main  body  of  the  Continental 
troops  in  person,  assisted  by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox  of  the  ar- 

*  Parliamentary  Register,  xi.,  p.  260,  362. 

'  Ramsay  says  that  Colonel  Rail,  being  under  some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Trenton,  applied  to 
General  Grant  for  a  re-enforcement.  That  officer,  partaking  of  the  confidence  of  others,  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  cor- 
poral's guard." 

•  By  the  adjutant's  return  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  army  of  Washington  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  six  men.  Of  this  number,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  sick,  on  com- 
mand elsewhere,  or  on  furlough,  leaving  an  efiective  force  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  efiective  men  of  Lee's  division  and  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

'*  Washington  occupied  the  house  now  (1848)  owned  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek ;  General 
Greene  was  at  the  large  brick  house,  now  Hough's  Hotel ;  and  General  Mercer  was  at  Mr.  Keith's,  a  little 
out  of  the  town.  It  is  related  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Americans  marched  to  M^Conkey's 
Ferry,  General  Mercer  told  Mrs.  Keith  that  he  dreamed,  the  previous  night,  that  he  had  been  attacked  uid 
overpowered  by  a  huge  black  bear.  Mercer  was  killed  by  the  British  and  Hessians  at  Princeton  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  those  who  knew  of  his  dream  superstitiously  regarded  it  as  a  premonition  of  his  fate. 

'  John  Cadwallader  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  in 
1775.  He  entered  the  army,  and  was  appointed  brigadier  by  Congress  in  February,  1777.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gen« 
end  Conway,  the  quarrel  which  led  to  it  growing  out  of  the  intrigue  of  that  officer  with  Gates  and  others 
against  Washington.  Conway  was  badly,  but  not  mortally  wounded.  Cadwallader  removed  to  Maryland 
after  the  war,  and  became  a  member  of  its  State  Legislature.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1786, 
aged  forty-three  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  dispensed  its  blessings  with  a  liberal 
hand.     He  has  many  descendants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
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tillery,  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  march  down  upon  the  enemy 
at  Trenton.  The  river  yet  remained  quite  free  from  ice,  and  every  thing  seemed  auspi- 
cious. Unknown  to  General  Washington,  Putnam,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  attacking  Trenton,  sent  Colonel  Griffin,  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  across  from  Philadelphia  into  New  Jersey,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
Trenton  expedition.  Griffin  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Mount  Holly,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Colonel  Donop  at  Bordentown.  He  was  ordered  not  to  fight,  but 
to  retreat  down  the  river  when  the  enemy  should  appear.  This  movement  had  the  desired 
efiect.  Donop,  who  should  have  been  near  enough  to  support  Colonel  Rail,*  moved  against 
Griffin  with  his  whole  force  of  two  thousand  men ;  and  so  dilatory  was  he  in  his  marches 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  that  it  was  two  days  before  he  returned  to  his  post* 

Christmas  night  was  selected  by  Washington  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  He 
well  knew  the  German  habit  of  celebrating  that  day  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  rea- 
soned wisely  on  the  probability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hessians  being  half  disabled  by  in- 
temperate indulgence. 

The  division  with  which  Washington  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  consisted  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  At  dusk  they  paraded  December  33^ 
at  M'Conkey's  Ferry  (now  Taylorsville),  expecting  to  reach  Trenton  by  mid-  i^®- 

night.  The  cold  weather  of  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  put  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  river  was  so  full  of  floating  ice  that  at  first  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  crossing 
could  be  effected  at  all.  A  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  had  just  commenced,  and  the  night  be-  * 
came  excessively  dark  and  dreary.  The  perilous  voyage  began  early  in  the  evening,  in 
boats  and  bateaux,  but  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  little  army  was 
mustered  on  the  Jersey  shore.'  Washington  thejre  separated  his  troops  into  two  divisions, 
one  to  march  by  the  lower,  or  river  road,  the  other  by  the  upper,  or  Pennington  road.  The 
distance  to  Trenton  by  each  highway  was  about  equal.  The  commander-in-chief  ordered 
both  divisions,  immediately  on  forcing  the  out-guards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that 
they  might  charge  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  To  surprise  them  before  day- 
light was  out  of  the  question ;  sudden  movements  and  physical  force  must  supply  the  place 
of  strategy.  Washington,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Greene,  Mercer,  and 
Stevens,  commanded  the  division  on  the  upper  road  ;  Sullivan  led  that  upon  the  river  road. 
Both  divisions  marched  so  silently  that  they  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  picket-guards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Each  encountered  the 
out-guards  at  the  same  time,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued ;  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  firing 
from  behind  houses  while  retreating  to  the  main  body  into  the  town,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  The  Hessian  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  disordered  ranks 
were  marshaled  into  battle  order  by  the  brave  Colonel  Rail.  Part  of  Washington's  division 
poshed  down  King  (now  Warren)  Street,  and  a  part  down  Queen  (now  Greene)  Street. 
Sullivan's  division  entered  by  the  mansions  of  Colonels  Dickinson  and  Rutherford,  through 
Second  and  Front  Streets.  By  this  disposition  of  the  patriot  forces  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, the  enemy  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Assanpink,  or  Assumpink  (a  considerable  stream 
running  through  the  town),  on  the  south,  and  the  invading  troops.  At  the  head  of  King 
Street,  Captain  Forest  opened  a  six-gun  battery,  which  commanded  the  avenue.  Captain 
William  A.  Washington,  and  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,^  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 

*  The  name  of  this  officer  is  spelled,  by  different  writers,  Robl,*  Ralle,t  Roll,t  RhaUe,!  Rha],|l  Rahl,t 
Rswle,**  RaU.tt 

*  Grordon,  ii.,  152.     Stedman,  i.,  231. 

'  Among  the  most  prominent  and  active  men  engaged  in  ferrying  the  army,  tradition  has  preserved  the 
names  of  Uriah  Slack,  William  Green,  and  David  Laning. 

*  Captain  Washington  was  afterward  greatly  distinguished  as  colonel  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  South.  James  Monroe  was  afterward  President  of  the  United  States.  Both  officers  were 
stigbtly  wounded  while  performing  this  exploit. 

•  Waflhiogton.  f  Botta.  I  Gordon.  §  Stedman. 

I  IfrB.  Warren.  H  Sparks.  **  Manthall.  ft  Hanutcript  parole. 
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The  Bmttle  in  IVenton. 


Colonel  Rail  mortally  Wounded. 


Captare  of  the  Hiwlene 


endeavoring  to  form  a  battery  in  the  same  street,  near  where  the  canal  feeder  now  croeses 

the  way»  rushed  forward  with  a  small  party,  drove  the  artillery<men  from  their  gnns,  and 

captured  two  of  the 
pieces  just  as  the  gun- 
ners were  about  to 
fire.  These  were  the 
first  decided  move- 
ments of  the  belligerf 
ents  at  the  moment 
of  surprise. 

When  Colonel  Rail 
had  formed  his  men 
for  action,  he  attempt* 
ed  to  advance  and 
repel  his  assailants; 
but,  being  completely 
hemmed  in,  and  his 
troops  panic-stricken, 
all  was  confusion.. 
The  Americans  were 
pressing  closer  and 
closer,  and  with  dead- 
ly aim  were  thinning 
the  Hessian  ranks. 
At  length  a  bullet 
mortally  wounded 
Colonel  Rail,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse, 
pale  and  bleedings 
His  aids  and  servant 
bore  him  to  his  quar- 
ters at  the  house  of  a 

Quaker  named  Stacey  Potts,  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Schefier,  his  next  in  command,  took 

his  place  at  the  head  of  the  troops.    But  all  order  was  at  an  end.     Seeing  their  commander 

fall,  the  Hessians  fled  in  dismay,  the  main 

body  attempting  to  escape  by  the  road  to 

Princeton.     Their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  Col- 

olonel  Hand,  with  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  ri- 
flemen.   The  fugitives,  ignorant  of  the  small- 

ness  of  the  force  that  stood  in  their  way,  and 

having  the  enthusiasm  of  only  the  mercenary 

soldier,  threw  down  their  anns  and  implored 

mercy.*     The  light  horse  and  some  infantry, 

in  all  about  six  hundred,  fled,  at  the  first 

alarm,  to  Bordentown.     These  would  have 

fallen  into  Washington's  hands,  had  not  the 


RaLL*8  HKAO-QUASTBB8.S 


Explanation  of  the  plan. — ^This  map  shows  the  country  around  Trenton,  and  the  military  operations 
there  at  the  close  of  1776  and  commencement  of  1777.  h  shows  the  position  of  Hand's  rifle  corps  on  the 
26th  of  December,  where  they  stopped  the  retreat  of  the  Hessians ;  t,  the  Virginia  troops ;  kj  the  Hes- 
sians ;  ntj  m^  tn,  skirmishes,  January  2d ;  «,  n,  Cornwallis,  January  3d. 

*  The  warmest  of  the  conflict  took  place  near  the  junction  of  Warren  and  Perry  Streets,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Second  Street.  The  enemy  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  field  between  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  Park  Place,  then  called  the  Old  Iron^works. 

*  This  is  a  frame  building  standing  upon  Warren  Street,  opposite  Perry,  near  the  comer  of  Bank  Alley. 
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Coaplete  Vktorj  of  tbe  AmeriMM.    WMUngtmi't  Vldt  to  the  dying  Rail.     Parole  of  Honor  dgned  by  tbe  Heedan  Oflloert. 

iee  and  high  wind  prevented  General  James  Ewing*  from  oroBsing  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
aa  previonaly  arranged.  The  troops  at  Bocdentown,  under  Donop,  might  also  have  been 
captured  if  Cadwallader  could  have  crossed,  with  his  force,  at  Bristol.  He  succeeded  in 
landing  a  battalion  of  infantry,  but  the  ice  on  the  margin  of  the  river  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  artillery  across.  The  infantry  were  ordered  back, 
and  the  design  was  abandoned. 

The  victory  of  the  Americans  at  Trenton  was  complete.  They  lost  in  the  engagement 
only  two  privates  kiUed,  and  two  others  who  were  frozen  to  death.  The  enemy  lost  six 
officers  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  killed,  and  twenty-three  officers  and  eight  hund- 
red and  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  made  prisoners.  In  addition  to 
these,  many  others  were  found  concealed  in  houses  and  secured,  making  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners  about  one  thousand.  The  trophies  were  six  brass  field-pieces,  a  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  twelve  drums,  and  four  colors.  Among  the  latter  was  the  splendid  flag  of  the  An- 
QMtchers.* 

As  the  enemy  were  in  the  vicinity  in  greatly  superior  numbers  and  appointments,  Wash- 
ington thought  it  prudent  to  recross  the  Delaware,  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  into  Penn- 
sylvania. At  evening  they  all  marched  to  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  reached  the  place  of  the 
American  encampment  on  the  other  side  before  midnight  of  the  day  of  victory.'  Just  be- 
fore leaving  Trenton,  Washington  and  Greene  visited  the  dying  Hessian  commander  at  his 
quarters,  and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  emotions  in  that  hour  of  splendid  tri- 
umph, the  American  chief  ofiered  the  brave  Rail  those  consolations  which  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian  can  bestow.  This  kindness  and  attention  from  his  conqueror  soothed  the  agonies 
of  the  expiring  hero.  The  remembrance  of  the  deed  seems  to  play  like  an  electric  spark 
around  the  pen  of  the  historian  while  recording  it. 

Well-attested  tradition  says  that  Colonel  Rail  and  his  troops  were,  as  Washington  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  night's  carousal  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Rail  was  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Hunt,  who  traded 
with  friend  and  foe.     Hunt  was  sometimes  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  never  of  being  a 

The  baOdings  on  the  left  are  also  of  ante-Revolationary  origin.  This  hoose  was  a  tavern  at  the  time,  kept 
by  Staoey  Potts,  the  grandfather  of  Stacey  G.  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  Esqrs.,  of  Trenton.  In  a  pane  of  glass, 
ia  the  front  window  on  the  left  of  the  front  door,  lower  story,  may  be  seen  a  hole  made  by  a  bullet,  shot 
daring  the  battle.  Colonel  Rail  died  in  the  front  room  in  the  second  story,  immediately  over  this  window. 
It  is  reUited  that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  at  a  neighbor's  when  the  firing  commenced,  was  run- 
ning toward  her  father's  house,  when  a  musket-ball  struok  her  oomb  from  her  head  and  slightly  injured 
her  scalp. 

^  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  given.  Washington,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
wrote  it  Ewing ;  Marshall,  in  his  Life  cf  Washington^  speUs  it  Irvine;  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirtf  has  it 
Irvin ;  Botta,  Irwin  ;  and  Gordon,  Erwing. 

Ewing  is  the  correct  name.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1736.  He  commenced 
his  military  career  under  Braddock  in  1755,  and  was  with  that  general  when  he  was  slain.  He  was  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  did  not  enter  the 
regolar  army.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  commonwealth,  under  President  Dickinson,  in  1782,  and  was 
wveral  times  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  at  his  country-seat,  in  Hellam  township  in  March, 
1806,  aged  seventy  years. 

'  The  regiments  which  surrendered  were  those  of  Anspach,  Knyphausen,  and  Rail.  The  flag  hereral- 
loded  to  is  in  the  possession  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia,  who 
has  deposited  it,  with  the  flag  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  other  relics,  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria, 
Virgtnia.     Drawings,  with  descriptions  of  these  flags,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  At  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  at  Newtown,  the  captive  Hessian  officers  signed  the  following  pa- 
role of  honor.  I  copied  it,  with  the  accompanying  signatures,  from  the  original  among  Gates^s  papers,  in 
the  ooIlectioDS  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

"  We,  the  Sohecribers,  Hessian  Officers,  made  Prisoners  of  War  by  the  American  Army,  under  Command 
ol  fats  Excellency,  General  Washington,  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  inst.,  being  allowed  Our  Liberty,  under 
soeh  Reitrictions  as  to  place  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed,  do  give  Our  parole  of  Honour,  that 
we  win  remaiii  at  the  place,  and  within  the  limits  appointed  for  us  by  his  Excellency  tbe  General,  the  Hon- 
orable Coogreai,  Council  of  Safety,  or  Commissary  of  Prisoners  of  War,  Peaceably  behaving  ourselves,  and 
by  no  way  Send  or  give  Intelligence  to  the  British  or  Hessian  Army,  or  speak  or  do  any  thing  disrespectful 
or  lajuriocw  to  the  American  States  while  we  remain  Prisoners  of  War. 
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Names  and  Signatures  of  the  Hessian  OfBoers  attached  to  the  Parole. 


true  Whig.  He  had  invited  Colonel  Rail  and  others  to  a  Christmas  sapper  at  his  house. 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  play  continued  throughout  the  night,  accompanied  with  wine- 
drinking.  A  negro  servant  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  porter  and  warden  at  the  door.  Just  at 
dawn,  a  messenger  came  in  haste  with  a  note  to  Colonel  Rail,  sent  by  a  Tory  on  the  Pen- 
nington road,  who  had  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  The  negro  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  messenger,  saying,  **  The  gemmen  can't  be  disturbed."  The  bearer  knew  the 
importance  of  the  note,  and,  handing  it  to  the  negro,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  immediately  to 
Colonel  Rail.  Excited  by  wine,  and  about  to  '*  deal,"  the  colonel  thrust  the  note  into  his 
pocket.  Like  the  Theban  polemarch,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  on  receiving 
dispatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them,  saying,  "  Business  to-morrow,"  Rail 
did  not  look  at  the  message,  but  continued  his  amusement.  Soon  afterward,  the  roll  of  the 
American  drums  fell  upon  his  drowsy  ear.  The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rumble  of  heavy  gun- 
carriages,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  aroused  his  apprehensions,  and  by  the  time  he  could  fly  to 
his  quarters  and  mount  his  horse,  the  Americans  were  driving  his  soldiers  before  them  like 
chaff. ^     **  Business  to-day — pleasure  to-morrow,"  is  the  motto  of  all  vigilance  and  thrift. 

*^  We  will  also  restrain  oar  Servants  and  Attendants  who  are  allowed  to  renoain  with  us,  as  far  as  in  oar 
power,  to  the  same  Conditions. 
"Newtown,  December  30th,  ms." 


Tao  Simils  or  ths  SiairATumBs. 

The  following  are  the  names,  m  English,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  signed  :  F.  Soheffer,  lUutmant 
colonel;  J.  A.  Von  Hanstein,  major;  A.  G.  Steding,  captain;  Keller,  lieutenant;  Piel,  lieutenant;  Graebe, 
ensign-;  Yon  Zengen,  entign;  Yon  Hobe,  ensign;  J.  J.  Malthaus,  major ;  Yon  Biesenrodt,  captain;  Yon 
Loewenstein,  captain ;  Bmbach,  captain ;  Fobbe,  lieutenant ;  Kinen,  lieutenant ;  F.  Fisher,  lieutenant  of 
artillery  ;  Fleck,  ensign  ;  Yon  Drack,  ensign  ;  Kleinsmith,  ensign  ;  Schroeder,  ensign  ;  Carl.  Fried.  Fiieror, 
ensign,  regiment  Knyphausen  ;  Brethaur,  lieutenant  colonel  Rail  grenadiers.  The  last  two  officers  signed 
each  a  separate  parole,  dated  at  Trenton  Falls,  one  on  the  27th,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1776.  Kleinsmith  and  Fiierer  afterward  joined  the  Americans,  and  were  hang  in  effigy  by  the  British  in 
New  York. 

*  Stedman  (a  British  officer)  says  that  the  Hessians  felt  themselves  so  secure  at  Trenton  that  they  neg- 
lected  almost  every  service  necessary  for  security.  '*  When  Rhalle,"  he  says,  "  endeavored  to  collect  hit 
troops,  many  of  his  men  were  absent  on  pillaging  parties ;  and  those  who  were  on  the  spot  were  more  basily 
employed  in  securing  their  plunder  in  wagons  than  in  putting  the  town  in  a  proper  state  of  defense.^' — 
History  of  the  American  War,  i.,  332. 
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RatTMt  of  die  Enemy  from  Bordentown.  Their  Line  of  Potts  broken  up.  Good  Effect»of  the  Victory  at  Trenton. 

When  the  British  and  Hessians  at  Bordentown  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Trenton,  most  of 
them  retreated  to  Princeton,  while  a  few  fled  toward  South  Amboy  and  Brunswick.     Gen- 


WASHmoTON's  Visit  to  Colonsl  IUll.^    (See  page  229.) 

erals  Cadwallader  and  Mifflin  crossed  over  into  New  Jersey,  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  cantonments  along  the  Delaware  was  broken  up  and  driven 
into  the  interior.  This  bold  stroke,  resulting  in  brilliant  success,  was  the  hinge  upon  which 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  turn.  The  English,  who  had  regarded  the  patriots 
with  contempt,  and  believed  their  power  to  be  utterly  broken,  were  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment. The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs,  lately  so  exultant  and  loyal,  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed and  silent ;  while  the  friends  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect 
in  the  pride  and  strength  of  their  principles,  and  confident  of  ultimate  complete  success;.  The 
prestige  of  the  Hessian  name  was  broken,  and  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  as  foesiiiiyiiioi- 
ble,  passed  away.  The  faltering  militia  flocked  with  eagerness  to  the  standard  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  campaign,  who  were  about  to  leave  the  army  with  dis- 
gust, joyfully  enlisted.  Comwallis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  England,  believing 
the  rebellion  virtually  at  an  end,  was  ordered  back  to  New  Jersey.  General  Grant,  who  war 
with  the  main  army  at  New  Brunswick,  advanced  to  Princeton,  and  the  British  forces  in  the 
Jerseys  were  as  much  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Trenton  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
While  Washington  was  achieving  the  victory  at  Trenton,  the  Continental  Congress,  sit- 
ting in  Baltimore,  were  taking  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands.  The  extreme  jealousy  of 
a  military  ascendency,  which  had  hitherto  restrained  the  majority  in  Congress  from  giving 
the  commander-in-chief  such  ample  powers  as  necessity  maiiifestly  demanded,  now  yielded 

*■  This  is  a  copy,  by  permission,  of  a  picture  by  Flagg,  m  the  possession  of  Joseph  C.  Potts.  Esq.,  of 
Trenton.  On  the  left  is  seen  Generals  Washington  and  Greene ;  in  the  center  is  Mrs.  Potts,  and  near  her 
stands  her  hnsband.  On  the  left  Colonel  Rail  reclines  upon  a  couch,  and  behind  him,  supporting  his  pillow, 
i«  his  leryant.  I  was  informed  that  the  portrait  of  Rail  was  painted  from  a  description  given  by  a  person 
who  knew  him,  and  who  pronounced  the  likeness  good,  as  he  remembered  him. 
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to  expediency,  and,  by  a  reiolatum  adopted  on  the  27th  of  December,  before  they  could 
possibly  have  heard  of  the  afiair  at  Trenton,  they  constitated  Washington,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  Dictator,  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  the  term.^ 

Inspirited  by  his  success  at  Trenton,  the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their  retirement  from 
the  Delaware  ;  his  army  strengthened  by  new'  recruits  and  the  junction  of  the  militia  who 
had  guarded  the  lower  posts  on  the  river,  Washington  determined  to  recross  the  Delaware 
and  occupy  Trenton,  and  then  make  such  ofiensive  movements  against  the  British  as  pru- 
Deoember,     dence  should  dictate.     This  he  accomplished  on  the  30th.     The  term  of  service 

i^«-  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  militia  was  now  about  expiring.  He  prevailed 
on  them  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  by  promising  to  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars. 
The  military  chest  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him  to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote 
to  Robert  Morris,  the  great  patriot  financier  of  the  Revolution,  for  aid,  pleading  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  have  hard  mcmey,  and  the  sum  was  large.  The 
requirement  seemed  almbst  impossible  to  meet.  Government  credit  was  low,  but  confidence 
in  Robert  Morris  was  unbounded.  In  a  desponding  spirit,  unusual  for  him,  Morris  left,  his 
counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musing  upon  the  probabilities  of  meeting  the  demand.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  made  known  his  wants.  **  Robert,  what  security 
canst  thou  give  ?'*  asked  the  Quaker.  "  My  note,  and  my  honor,"  promptly  replied  Morris. 
**  Thou  shalt  have  it,''  was  the  answer ;  and  the  next  morning  Robert  Morris  wrote  to 
Washington,  **  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  dispatch  a  supply  of  fifly  thousand  dollars  to 
your  excellency.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the  troops  to  continue ; 
and  if  further  occasional  supplies  of  money  are  necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions 
either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity.'"  Washington,  on  reaching  Trenton,  and  advised 
janoA^  s,     of  the  approach  of  Comwallis  with  a  strong  force  from  Princeton,  encamped  on 

1^-  the  south  side  of  the  Assanpink  (now  in  South  Trenton),  upon  the  high  ground 
extending  eastward  from  a  small  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream.  He  took  this  position  in 
order  to  place  the  stream  between  himself  and  the  advancing  enemy.  The  American  force, 
one  half  of  which  was  composed  of  undisciplined  militia,  was  only  about  five  thousand  strong ; 
while  that  of  the  enemy  was  equally  large,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  British  regulars, 

^  The  following  is  the  preamble  and  resolution : 

"  This  Congress,  having  maturely  considered  the  present  crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  on  the  wis- 
dom, vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do  hereby 

"  Resolve^  That  General  Washington  shaU  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  vested  with  fall,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy  and  efieotnal  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these 
United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress ;  to  appoint  offi- 
cers for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry ;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the  states  for 
such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  to  form  such  magazines,  and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  to  fill  up  all  va- 
cancies in  every  other  department  in  the  American  army ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may 
want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  Continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  dtsafiected  to 
the  American  cause,  and  return  to  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  their 
offenses,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove  them. 

**That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington  for  and  during  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congress." — Joumah  of  Congress,  ii.,  475. 

This  resolve  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  committee  of  Congress  who  remained  in  Philadelphia 
when  that  body  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  "  Happy  is  it  for  this  country,"  they  wrote  to  Washington,  "  that 
the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  personal  se- 
curity, liberty,  nor  property  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  thereby." — MS.  Utter,  Dec,  31tt,  1776, 
quoted  by  Sparks,  iv.,  552.  When  Congress  adjourned,  on  the  12th,  they  gave  Washington  equal  powers, 
but  did  not  define  them. 

^  Morris  had  sent  Washington  a  small  sum  of  money  two  days  before,  and  these  transactions  are  doubt- 
less those  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Robert  Morris,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  erroneously  says,  that  ^^  it  (the  money)  enabled  Genera] 
Washington  to  gain  the  signal  victory  over  the  hireling  Hessians  at  Trenton,"  &c.  The  sum  sent  on  the 
28th  of  Deoeml^r  was  410  Spanish  dollars,  two  Englbh  crowns,  half  a  French  crown,  and  ten  and  a  half 
English  shillings. 
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Approach  of  Cornwallu  toward  Trenton.  *  Battles  at  Trenton  Bridge  and  the  Ford.  The  Americans  in  Peril. 

thoroughly  disciplined.     Washington  sent  out  strong  parties,  under  General  Greene,  to  har- 
ass the  enemy  on  their  march,  and  it  was  almost  sunset  before  Cornwallis  reached  Trenton. 

The  Americans  retreated  before  him,  and 

^ ^^-.^  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  passed  over 

y^  ^\^  the  bridge  to  the  main  army.*    The  bridge, 

/  iij  \  and  the  ford  above,  where  the  rail- way  now 

/  "  s^  crosses,  were  strongly  guarded  by  artillery. 

/       ^  \  Cornwallis  drew  up  his  army  in  solid  col- 

^         umn,  and,  marching  down   Queen   (now 

Gr#ene)   Street,   attempted    to    force    the 

I  bridge,  but  was  three  times  repulsed  by  the 

American  cannon.  A  strong  detachment 
also  attempted  to  cross  the  ford,  and  get  in 
the  rear  of  the  patriots  ;  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  back  by  the  vigorous  action  of  can- 
non and  small-arms.  The  Americans  kept 
up  a  heavy  cannonade  until  dark,  when  the 
British  fell  back  in  confusion,  having  lost 
many  men."  At  each  repulse,  the  Amer- 
icans raised  a  loud  shout  along  their  lines  ; 
Tmnton  BarooB  and  Vicinity.*  ^nd  at  last,  Cornwallis,  believing  their  force 

to  be   much  greater  than  it  really  was, 
ceased  hostilities,  lighted  his  camp-fires,  and  awaited  the  morning  for  further  movements. 

Washington  and  his  army  were  now  in  a  most  critical  situation.  It  was  evident  that  a 
general  engagement  must  take  place  the  next  day,  and,  in  such  a  conflict,  the  result  in  favor 
of  the  enemy  could  hardly  be  considered  doubtful.  The  commander-in-chief,  as  usual,  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  alternative  first  proposed  was  a  retreat  down  the  Delaware  and  a 
passage  across  the  river  at  Philadelphia,  or  a  battle  on  the  spot.  Both  were  considered  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  Washington  then  proposed  a  stealthy  withdrawal  from  the  Assanpink, 
and  a  circuitous  march  to  Princeton,  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear,  beat  up  his  quarters  at  that 
place,  and,  if  circumstances  should  be  favorable,  to  fall  upon  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 
This  proposition  was  approved  ;  but  the  ground,  on  account  of  a  thaw,  was  too  soft  to  per- 
mit an  easy  transit  of  their  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  a  serious  difficulty.  While 
the  council  was  in  session,  the  wind  changed  to  the  northwest,  and  became  so  exceedingly 
cold  that  within  two  hours  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  a  pavement :  the  great  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  power  mightier  than  that  of  man.  The  favorable  moment  was  speedily 
improved.  Along  the  front  of  his  army  Washington  lighted  numerous  camp-fires,  made  of 
the  fences  in  the  neighborhood.  These  were  evidence  to  the  enemy  that  his  antagonist  was 
encamped  for  the  night ;  and  Cornwallis  assured  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  urged  him  to 
make  an  attack  that  evening,  that  he  would  certainly  "  catch  the  fox  [meaning  Washing- 

*  See  a  notice  of  Mr.  Howland,  of  Providence,  in  connection  with  this  event,  on  page  63. 

'  I  have  not  met  with  any  official  account  of  the  number  killed  on  this  occasion.  A  writer  in  the  Con- 
nedicut  Journal  of  January  22,  1777,  says  the  enemy  were  "obliged  to  retreat  and  give  over  the  attempt, 
after  sufiering  great  loss,  supposed  at  least  150  killed."  In  a  minute  account  by  an  eye-witness,  published 
in  the  Princeton  Whig  of  November  4,  1842,  the  writer  says  "  the  creek  was  nearly  filled  with  their  dead." 

^  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  Assanpink,  a  few  rods  above  the  bridge,  looking  south.  The 
bridge,  seen  upon  the  right,  is  built  of  stone,  and  very  strong,  and  is  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  creek 
is  curbed  by  a  dam  near  the  bridge,  and  forms  the  sheet  of  water  seen  in  the  picture.  The  old  "  Stacey 
Mill"  of  the  Revolution,  the  largest  building  in  the  sketch,  was  quite  dilapidated  from  the  effects  of  fire 
and  flood,  when  I  was  there.  The  two  old  houses  on  the  left  of  it  are  of  stone,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
were  there  at  the  time  in  question.  On  the  bank,  between  them  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Timothy  Abbott,  seen 
on  the  extreme  left,  was  a  building  used  as  a  tavern,  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  demolished  a  few  years  ago. 
Along  the  high  bank,  from  the  mill  eastward  to  the  rail-way,  now  covered  with  houses  and  gardens,  and 
also  westward,  some  distance  toward  the  Delaware,  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  bank  was  being 
terraced  when  I  visited  Trenton,  and  will,  in  time,  be  a  beautiful  spot. 

II.  Q 
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Cornwallifl  Ou^genera1ed.  Marohof  the  Americaiu  toward  Princeton.  Their  Approach  discovered  by  Uie  Enemy. 

ton]  in  the  morning."  Great  was  his  astonishment  and  alarm  at  dawn  to  find  the  patriot 
camp-fires  still  burning,  but  not  a  man,  nor  hoof,  nor  tent,  nor  cannon  there.  All  was  silent 
and  dreary  on  the  south  side  of  the  Assanpink ;  and  no  man  of  the  British  army  knew 
whither  the  Americans  had  fled,  until  the  din  of  battle  in  the  direction  of  Princeton  came 
faintly  upon  the  keen  morning  air  at  sunrise.  Cornwallis  heard  the  booming  of  cannon, 
and,  although  mid- winter,  he  thought  it  was  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The  quick 
ear  of  Erskine  decided  otherwise,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  To  arms,  general !  Washington  has 
out-generaled  us.     Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton  I'* 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Washington  had  silently  withdrawn  his  army  from  Tren- 
ton, and  made  his  way,  along  a  new  road,*  toward  Princeton,  ten  miles  distant.  This  cir- 
cuitous route  was  taken  to  avoid  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  lying  at  Maidenhead,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Princeton.  The  baggage  was  sent  down  to  Burlington.  The  commander- 
in-chief  ordered  his  camp-fires  to  be  kept  burning,  and  the  patrols  to  march  their  accustomed 
rounds  until  near  daylight,  when  those  who  fed  the  flames,  and  also  the  patrols,  were  di- 
rected to  retreat  hastily  to  the  main  body.  The  movement  was  made  with  great  skill  and 
order,  for  the  pickets  of  both  armies  on  the  Assanpink  were  within  speaking  distance  of  each 
other  when  the  fires  were  lighted  and  the  guards  set. 

Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Sandtown  (see  map  on  page  228),  Washington  reached  the 

upper  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  near  Princeton,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  and  arranged  his  column  near  the  Quaker 
meeting-house.  A  brigade  of  the  enemy,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel M awhood,  consisting  of  the  seventeenth,  for- 
tieth, and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  with  three  troops  of  dra- 
goons, had  quartered  in  Princeton  the  previous  night ; 
and  at  the  moment  of  Washington's  arrival,  two  of  the 
regiments  had  oommmenced  their  march  for  Trenton,  to 
re-enforce  Cornwallis.  The  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  crossing  Stony  Brook,  wheeled  to  the  right, 
FBIEND8'  M.KTiNQ.Hou8«.»  ^ud  advaucod  cautiously  along  a  by-road,  through  low 

grounds,  directly  for  Princeton.  General  Mercer,  hav- 
ing under  him  Captains  Stone,  Fleming,  Neal  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  many  of  them  youths  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Philadelphia,  was  detached 
to  take  possession  of  the  lower  bridge  at  Worth's  Mill,  on  the  old  highway  to  Trenton. 
This  movement  had  a  three-fold  object ;  the  securing  of  the  bridge,  the  interception  of  fu- 
gitives from  Princeton,  and  the  checking  of  any  retrograde  movement  of  the  rear  of  Cora- 
wallis's  army. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  clear,  cold,  and  brilliant  rhorning ;  every  thing  was  jeweled  with 
the  hoar  frost.  As  the  Americans  emerged  from  behind  a  piece  of  woods  a  little  south  of 
the  Quaker  meeting-house,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  bright  sun,  they  were  discovered  by 
the  seventeenth  regiment  of  the  enemy,  then  under  march  upon  a  hill  (now  Millett's)  on 
the  old  Trenton  road.  Washington  observed  the  enemy  at  the  same  moment,  and  both 
commanders  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Mawhood  wheeled  both  his  regiments  and  recrossed 
the  bridge,  just  as  Mercer,  by  a  quick  movement,  reached  it.     Both  parties,  by  rapid  evo- 

^  The  venerable  Mr.  Howland,  of  Rhode  Island,  already  mentioned,  who  was  with  the  army  in  this  re- 
treat, informed  me  that  their  progress  was  very  much  retarded  by  the  stumps  of  trees  in  this  new  road. 
Many  were  bruised  by  stumbling  over  them,  and  some  of  the  wheels  of  the  baggage-trains  were  broken. 
This  is  known  as  the  Q^aker  Road.  But  for  this  necessary  slowness  of  march,  the  Americans  would  have 
reached  Princeton  before  dawn,  and  very  probably  been  able  to  push  on  and  capture  the  British  stores  at 
New  Brunswick. 

'  This  ancient  stone  building  (1  on  the  map  of  the  Princeton  battle,  page  235)  is  yet  standing,  and  used 
by  the  Quakers  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  sketch  is  from  the  yard  in  front,  looking  north.  The  woods 
behind  which  the  Americans  marched,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  yet  remain ;  and  Stony  Brook,  made  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  as  a  feeder,  is  but  little  changed  since  its  music 
was  mingled  with  the  din  of  battle. 
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Pint  Skirmish  near  Princeton.         Effect  of  British  Bayonets.        Dispersion  of  the  Americsns.        Washington  on  the  Field. 

lations,  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  high  ground  on  the  right,  toward  Princeton,  and 
westward  of  the  house  of  William  Clark.  Mercer,  with  his  troops,  soon  reached  the  house 
and  orchards  of  Clark,  a  little 
eastward  of  the  present  turnpike, 
when,  perceiving  the  British  line 
approaching  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  height,  he  pushed  through 
the  orchard  to  a  hedge  fence, 
from  behind  which  his  riflemen 
discharged  a  deadly  volley.  It 
was  quickly  returned  by  the  ene- 
my, who  instantly  charged.  The 
Americans  were  armed  only  with 
rifles,  and  could  not  withstand  the 
furious  attack  of  British  bayonets. 
After  the  third  fire,  they  aban- 
doned the  fence,  broke,  and  fled 
in  disorder.  The  enemy  pursued 
the  flying  patfiots  until  they  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  slope,  near 
Clark's,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
they  discovered  the  American  col- 
umn of  regulars,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  commanded  by 
Washington  in  person,  advancing 
to  the  support  of  Mercer.  The 
flying  Americans  were  checked 
-  and  speedily  arranged  in  battle 
order.  Captain  Moulder's  artil- 
lery formed  in  battery  on  the  right 
of  Thomas  Clark's  house,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
scene  of  the  first  conflict.  Maw- 
hood  discovered  the  commanding 
form  of  Washington  passing  from 
column  to  column,  and  bringing 
order  ont  of  confusion.  He  imme- 
diately ceased  pursuit,  and,  draw-  — i^^^^— — ^^— i^^^^^^^— 
ing  up  his  artillery,  attempted  to  charge  and  take  Moulder's  battery.  The  efibrt  was  vain. 
Being  dreadfully  galled  by  the  grape-shot  of  the  patriots,  and  perceiving  Hitchcock's  and  an- 
other Continental  regiment  advancing  from  behind  the  American  column,  Mawhood  wheeled, 
and  retreated  toward  the  high  ground  in  the  rear,  leaving  his  artillery  upon  the  field.  These 
the  Americans  were  unable  to  carry  ofl*,  on  account  of  a  want  of  horses.     The  action  con- 

NoTK. — ^This  plan  of  the  battle  of  Princeton  I  copied  from  a  large  drawing  in  the  library  of  Princeton 
Cdlege,  made  from  surveys  by  Professor  Albert  B.  Dod,  and  drawn  by  W.  A.  Dod  and  S.  B.  Alexander. 
ExplamUum  of  the  Referencei. — a,  head  of  the  American  column  when  first  seen  by  the  British ;  6,  head 
of  colomn  after  Mercer's  engagement;  o,  retreat  of  the  British  ;  **,  pursuit  of  the  Americans;  1,  Qua- 
ker meeting-house ;  2,  Clark's  house,  where  Mercer  died ;  3,  4,  the  British  seventeenth  regiment ;  5,  6, 
Mercer  beginning  the  battle;  7,  8,  the  seventeenth  attempting  to  dislodge  Moulder;  9,  10,  Pennsylvania 
militia  under  Washington ;  11,  Hitchcock's  regiment;  13,  display  of  Continentals ;  14,  Nassau  Hall,  or 
Princeton  College,  in  the  village;  15,  Richard  Stockton's  residence,  and  Comwallis's  head-quarters  for  a 
time;  16,  Worth's  Mill,  on  Stony  Brook;  17,  Millett's,  the  position  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  at  sun- 
rise ;  IS,  the  fortieth  and  fifty-fifth  regiments  of  the  British  retreating,  after  the  action,  toward  Rocky  Hill. 
The  rail-way  station  is  seen  upon  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  southeast  of  Princeton  village. 
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Oenenl  Mercer  mortally  Wounded  by  Bayonets.     His  Brarery  tUl  the  Last    Place  of  his  Death.     View  of  the  Battle-ground. 

tinued  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  but  was  very  severe.  Washington  was  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fire,  while  encouraging  the  militia  by  voice  and  example.  General  Mercer  dis- 
mounted after  the  first  fire,  the  gray  horse  he  was 

riding  having  been  disabled  by  a  musket-ball  that  . 

wounded  his  fore  leg ;  and  while  on  foot,  endeavoring 
to  rally  his  broken  troops,  he  was  felled  to  the  ground 
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instead  of  calling  for  quarter,  he  determined  to  die  fighting.  He  struck  several  blows  at 
his  enemies  with  his  sword,  when  they  bayoneted  him  and  left  him  for  dead.*  Upon  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Clark  (now 
John  Clark's),  then  a  new  building,  where  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  late  Miss  Sarah 
Clark,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  colored  woman  belonging  to  the  family.  He  jMuary, 
languished  in  great  pain  until  the  12th,  when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Major  ^'"^- 
I 

*  This  view,  looking  north,  is  from  the  carriage  gate  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
General  Mercer  died,  which  is  situated  about  seventy  rods  from  the  Trenton  turnpike.  That  dwelling  is 
represented  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  on  the  extreme  right.  The  distant  view  includes  alnaost  the 
whole  field  of  action.  Near  the  center  of  the  picture,  over  the  head  of  the  dark  figure,  is  seen  the  house 
of  William  Clark,  and  his  out-buildings.  The  barn,  a  little  more  to  the  left,  with  a  tree  in  front,  is  upon 
the  spot  from  whence  Mercer  rushed  forward  to  the  hedge-fence.  That  fence  was  upon  the  line  of  the 
present  turnpike,  denoted  in  the  sketch  by  the  fence  passing  down  the  slope  beyond  the  large  tree  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  "  high  ground"  for  which  both  parties  were  aiming,  to  secure  advantage,  is  seen  in 
the  extreme  di^ance.  The  dark  spot  between  the  tree  in  the  secohd  field  and  the  bam  denotes  the  spot 
where  Mercer  fell.  The  house  of  William  Clark,  in  the  distance,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  one 
in  the  foreground,  where  Mercer  died.  The  hollow  between  the  two  houses  was  the  space  between  the 
belligerents  when  Washington  advanced  to  the  support  of  Mercer.  The  place  of  conflict  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Princeton.     The  turnpike  passes  directly  through  it. 

*  The  story  went  abroad,  at  that  time,  that  General  Mercer  was  cruelly  bayoneted  after  be  had  delivered 
qp  his  sword ;  but  his  dying  assertion  that  he  did  not  give  up  bis  weapon  until  he  was  powerless  to  wield 
it,  exonerates  the  British  soldiery  from  this  foul  accusation. 
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George  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  Washington,  and  captain  of  the  horse  guards.^  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  was  also  with  him  until  he  died.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  ahout  thirty,  among  whom,  besides 
General  Mercer,  were  Colonels  Harslet  and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  Captains  Shippen,  Flem- 
ing, and  Neal,  all  officers  of  much,  promise.  The  loss  of  General  Mercer' was  irreparable. 
He  had  been  a  companion  in  arms  with  Washington  in  the  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1755,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  all.  Highly  educated,  patriotic,  brave, 
and  noted  for  strict  integrity,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  general 
officers  with  whom  the  chief  was  associated.  He  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  the  next 
instant  the  shout  of  success  from  American  lips  greeted  his  ear.  Amons  those  of  the  en- 
emy, mortally  wounded,  was  Captain  William  Leslie,  a  son  of  the  Scotch  £arl  of  Levin,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  note  on  page  332,  vol.  i. 

The  broken  and  routed  seventeenth  regiment  fled  to  the  Trenton  road,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  hastened  to  join  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  brought  forward  with  great  haste  by  the 
firing.  Washington  pushed  on  to  Princeton,  and  in  a  ravine  near  the  college  encountered 
a  sharp  resistance  from  the  fifly-fif^h  regiment.  This  corps  was  also  routed,  and  fled  to- 
ward Brunswick,  accompanied  by  the  fortieth,  which  took  little  part  in  the  action.  In  the 
college  buildings  at  Princeton  (which,  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  had  been  used  for  bar- 

'  Washington  first  heard  that  Mercer  was  killed  on  the  battle-field,  and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  Som- 
erset Court-house  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  true  situation  of  that  officer.  He  immediately  dispatched 
young  Lewis,  with  a  flag,  to  Cornwallis,  requesting  that  every  possible  attention  might  be  paid  to  the 
wounded  general,  and  asking  permission  for  Lewis  to  remain  with  him.  Cornwallis  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  request. 

*  On  the  14th  of  January,  1777,  the  body  of  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  and  buried 
in  Christ  Church-yard.  Over  it  was  placed  a  plain  marble  slab,  with  the  simple  inscription,  "  In  memory 
of  Gtn.  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton^  Jan.  3rf,  1777."     There  his  dust  reposed  until  1840,  when 

his  countrymen  of  the  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Thistle  Society 
removed  his  remains  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  erected  a 
beautiful  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  near  the  chapel. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  26th  of  November. 
William  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  pall  was  borne  by  Commodores  Read,  Biddle, 
and  Stewart,  and  Colonel  Miller.  The  First  Troop  of  City 
Cavalry,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  com- 
posed the  guard  of  honor.  There  are  no  survivors  of  the 
original  corps.  The  monument  was  made  by  John  Struth- 
ers  and  Son,  Philadelphia,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, which  give  the  most  important  incidents  of  his  public 
life.  East  tide^  or  principal  front :  ''  Dedicated  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  for  the  Sacred 
Cause  of  Human  Liberty,  and  American  Independence,  in 
the  Battle  of  Princeton.  He  poured  out  his  blood  for  a  Gen- 
erous Principle."  Wegt  side  :  "  General  Mercer,  a  Phy- 
.  sician  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  was  distinguished  for 

his  skill  and  learning,  his  gentleness  and  decision,  his  refine- 
ment and  humanity,  his  elevated  honor,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty."     North  side : 
MoMTHEKT  TO  Genbbal  Merceb.  "  General  Mercer,  a  uativo  of  Scotland,  was  an  assistant 

Surgeon  in  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  and  the  companion  of 
Washington  in  the  Indian  Wars  of  1755  and  1756.  He  received  a  Medal  from  the  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  Expedition  against  the  Indian  Settlement  of  Kittaning."*  SotUh 
tidi :  "  The  St.  Andrew^s  Society  of  Philadelphia  offer  this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
Brother.  When  a  grateful  posterity  shall  bid  the  trophied  memorial  rise  to  the  martyrs  who  sealed  with 
their  bkiod  the  charter  of  an  Empire's  liberties,  there  shall  not  be  wanted  a  monument  to  him  whom 
Washington  mourned  as  the  worthy  and  brave  Mercer."  General  Mercer  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age  when  he  was  slain. 

*  Dr.  Mercer  redded  at  Fredericksburg  when  the  Revolutloii  broke  out  Ho  espoused  the  cause,  left  his  profession,  com- 
manded  three  regiments  of  minute-men  in  1775,  and  in  1776  drilled  and  organized  large  bodies  of  Virginia  militia.  On  the  5th 
of  June,  1776,  Congress  gare  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier.  Congress  resolred  (see  Journals,  iii.,  98)  that  a  monument 
dumld  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  Fredericksburg,  and  that  his  youngest  son  should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
public. The  monument  is  yet  to  be  erected.  The  son  (Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Fredericksburg)  was  educated,  and  yet  sur- 
Tiyes,  at  the  age  of  about  fourscore. 
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racks  by  the  enemy)  there  remained  a  portion  of  a  regiment.     Washington  drew  up  some 
cannon  within  a  short  distance  of  these  buildings,  and  commenced  firing  upon  them.     The 

^  first  ball,  it  is  said,  entered  the  pray- 
I  er  hall,  a  room  used  as  a  chapel,  and 
I  passed  through  the  head  of  a  portrait 
of  George  the  Second,  suspended  in  a 
large  frame  upon  the  wall.  After  a 
few  discharges.  Captain  James  Moore, 
of  the  Princeton  militia,  with  a  few 
others  of  equal  daring,  burst  open  a 
door  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  troops  within.  They 
instantly  complied,  and,  with  several 
invalids,  were  made  prisoners. 

At  the  close  of  the  action  at  Clark's, 

where  Mawhood,  with  the  seventeenth, 

was  routed,   Washington  detached   a 

small  party,  under  Major  Kelley,  of  the 

„         -,       „  -  Pennsylvania  militia,  to   destroy   the 

Namau  Hall,  Pwncston  Collkqk.  i    •  i  r>,  -r*       i  -,-»/ 

bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  at  Worths 
Mills.      They  had  scarcely  began  the  work  of  destruction  when  the  van,  of  the  British 
troops,  advancing  from  Trenton  upon  Princeton,  appeared  upon  the  hill  at  Millett*s.     Com- 
wallis  heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Princeton,  and  suspecting  the  object  of  his  enemy 
to  be  the  seizure  of  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  he  made  a  forced  march  in  pursuit,  and 
arrived  near  Stony  Brook  just  after  the  first  and  decisive  battle  had  been  fought.     When 
the  British  discovered  the  party  engaged  in  demolishing  the  bridge,  they  opened  upon  them 
a  discharge  of  heavy  round-shot,  which  drove  them  away ;  not,  however,  until  the  loose 
planks  were  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  bridge  was  rendered  impassable  for  the  artil- 
lery and  baggage.      Delay  was  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  and  Cornwallis  ordered  the  troops 
to  dash  into  and  ford  the  swollen  stream.* 
It  was   almost  breast-deep,  and  half  filled 
with  ice ;  yet  the  soldiers  obeyed,  and,  in 
their  mail  of  frozen  clothes,  hastened  on  to- 
ward Princeton.     When  near  the  town,  the 
advanced  guard  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  discharge  of  an  iron  thirty-two-pounder, 
which  the  enemy  had  left  on  a  temporary 
breast- work  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.'^ 
Cornwallis,  apprehending  that  Washington 
had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Prince- 
ton, halted  his  column,  and  sent  out  recon- 
noitering  parties  of  horsemen.     In  the  mean  *'^^' 

while,  a  large  detachment  approached  the  i^"'>o«  ^^  Wobths  Mills.* 

^  Major  Kelley  continued  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  bridge  while  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were  men- 
acing his  life.  He  was  cutting  away  a  log  on  which  some  of  the  timbers  rested,  when  it  gave  way  sooner 
than  was  expected,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  stream.  His  men,  supposing  him  to  be  lost,  fled  to 
Princeton.  He  got  out  of  the  w^ater ;  but  his  frozen  clothes  and  exhaustion  so  retarded  his  progress,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

'  This  cannon  is  now  in  the  center  of  the  Campus,  in  the  rear  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Prince- 
ton.    It  was  one  of  the  pieces  which  Washington  was  unable  to  carry  away  with  him. 

'  This  substantial  stone  bridge,  over  Stony  Brook,  is  upon  the  site  of  the  wooden  one  destroyed  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1777.  The  old  mill  on  the  left  is  now  owned  by  Josiah  S.  Worth,  a  son  of  the  proprietor 
during  the  Revolution.  This  sketch  was  made  from  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  along  which  Mer- 
cer and  his  detachment  marched  to  secure  the  bridge. 
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battery  cautiously,  intending  to  take  it  by  storm.  These  movements  delayed  them  an  hour, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  the  breast-work  and  the  village,  great  was  their  astonishment  and 
chagrin  to  find  both  deserted,  and  not  a  rebel  in  sight !  Washington,  with  his  little  army 
and  prisoners,  was  far  on  his  way  toward  the  Millstone  River,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fortieth 
and  fifty-fifth  regiments. 

The  battle  at  Princeton  and  its  results,  following  closely  upon  the  brilhant  afiair  at  Tren- 
ton, produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind  favorable  to  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  patriot  cause.  Considering  the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  con- 
flicts of  the  war,  and  in  no  engagement  did  the  skill  and  bravery  of  both  parties  appear  more 
conspicuously.  The  enemy  lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed,  and  three  hundred  in  wound- 
ed and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred,  including  several 
valuable  officers.  Never  was  a  general  more  exposed  to  death  than  was  Washington, 
when  leading  the  troops  to  the  support  of  Mercer's  riflemen ;  yet  he  escaped  without  a 
wound.* 

Washington  pursued  the  fugitive  regiments  as  far  as  Kingston,  beyond  the  Millstone  Riv- 
er, three  miles  northeast  of  Princeton.  There  he  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers,  on 
horseback.  The  rich  prize  at  New  Brunswick  was  very  tempting,  and  a  wish  was  gener- 
ally expressed  to  continue  the  march  thither  and  secure  the  British  stores.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  fatal ;  for  Cornwallis,  with  fresh  troops,  and  superior  in  numbers,  was  in 
close  pursuit ;  while  the  Americans,  who  had  fought  at  Trenton  on  the  2d,  marched  all 
night  before  the  battle  of  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  were 
completely  exhausted.  More  than  half  of  them  had  not  been  able  to  procure  breakfast  or 
dinner ;  many  were  destitute  of  shoes  or  stockings,  and  in  every  way  were  utterly  unable  to 
contend  with  an  enemy.  To  save  his  army,  Washington  filed  off  on  the  lef^,  at  Kingston, 
along  a  narrow  road  running  to  Rocky  Hill.  He  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Cornwallis  for  some  time,  and,  af^er  having  crossed  the  Millstone 
twice,  he  reached  Pluckemin  that  evening.  On  the  way,  overcome  by  fatigue,  many  sol- 
diers laid  down  and  slept  on  the  frozen  ground.  Washington  remained  no  longer  at  Pluck- 
emin than  to  give  his  troops  rest  and  refreshments,  and  then  advanced  to  Morristown,  where 
he  established  his  winter  quarters.  His  subsequent  movements,  by  which  New  Jersey  was 
soon  purged  of  the  enemy,  are  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

Cornwallis  repaired,  and  then  crossed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and,  believing  Washington 
to  be  on  the  road  to  New  Brunswick,  pushed  eagerly  forward — so  eagerly,  over  the  rough 

^  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  Recollectiont  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Washington,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  scene  when  the  commander-in-chief  brought  the  militia  and  riflemen  into  action.  "  The  discomfited 
Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into  line.  The  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line.  The  American 
chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as  though  he  had  been  placed  there  a  target  for  both.  The  arms  of 
both  are  leveled.  Can  escape  from  death  be  possible  ?  Fitzgerald  (Washington's  aid),  horror-struck  at 
the  death  of  his  beloved  commander,  dropped  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his 
face,  that  he  might  not  see  him  die.  A  roar  of  musketry  succeeds,  and  then  a  shout.  It  was  the  shout  of 
victory.  The  aid-de-camp  ventures  to  raise 
his  eyes.  Oh,  glorious  sight !  the  enemy  are 
broken  and  flying ;  while  dimly,  amid  the 
glimpses  of  the  smoke,  is  seen  the  chief  alive, 
unharmed,  and  without  a  wound,  waving  bis 
hat,  and  cheering  his  comrades  to  the  pur- 
suit. Colonel  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  American  army, 
now  dashed  his  rowels  in  his  charger's  flanks, 
and,  heedless  of  the  dead  and  dying  in  his  < 
way,  flew  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  exclaiming, 
'Thank  God !  your  excellency  is  safe  I'  while  the  favorite  aid,  a  gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a 
man  of  thews  and  sinews  (and  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood),  gave  loose  to  his  feelings,  and  wept 
like  a  child,  for  joy.  Washington,  ever  calm  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement,  aflectionately  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  aid  and  friend,  and  then  ordered,  '  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops ;  the 
day  is  our  own  !' '' 
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and  frozen  roads,  that  several  of  his  haggage- wagons  were  broken  down.  Leaving  them  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  men,*  he  pressed  onward,  and 
reached  New  Brunswick  at  sunset.  Again  the  Americans  had  eluded  his  pursuit ;  yet  he 
rejoiced  in  the  safety  of  his  stores. 

The  armed  parties  frequently  sent  out  by  Washington  from  his  hill-quarters  were  gener* 
ally  successful,  and  the  people,  incensed  at  the  bad  faith  of  the  English  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Hessians,  joined  the  Americans  in  all  their  expeditions.  The  British  quarters 
were  straitened,  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  in  a  short  time  New  Jersey  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy.  Alluding  to  these  results,  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta  observes,  "  Achieve- 
ments so  stirring  gained  for  the  American  commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans.  The  prudence,  constancy, 
and  noble  intrepidity  of  Washington  was  admired  and  applauded  by  all.  By  unanimous 
consent  he  was  declared  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  proclaimed  him  equal  to  the 
most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of 
the  American  Fabius.  His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all ;  he  was  celebrated  by  the  pens 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  illustrious  personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon 
him  their  praises  and  their  congratulations.'  The  American  general,  therefore,  wanted  nei- 
ther a  cause  full  of  grandeur  to  defend,  nor  occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire  generation  of  men 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  render  him  homage.'' 

Washington  exercised  the  dictatorial  powers  which  Congress  had  conferred  upon  him 
with  energy  and  great  circumspection,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
recommendations  were  promptly  seconded  by  Congress,  and  soon  great  vitality  was  visible 
every  where.  He  took  care  to  provide  for  meritorious  officers  in  his  appointments,  when  or- 
ganizing the  sixteen  battalions  authorized  by  Congress.  At  that  time  public  clamor  was 
strong  against  Dr.  Morgan,'  the  successor  of  the  traitor,  Church,  as  head  of  the  medical  de* 

*  A  small  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  militia,  having  learned  the  situation  of  this  boggafre,  resolved  to 
capture  it.  After  dark,  they  arranged  themselves  among  the  trees,  in  a  semicircular  form,  around  the  place 
where  the  soldiers  were  guarding  their  wagons,  and,  on  a  concerted  signal,  they  set  up  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  British,  believing  the  assailants  to  be  as  strong  in  numbers  as  themselves,  and 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  retreated  with  a  few  of  the  wagons  that  were  fit  for  traveling,  and  fled  to 
New  Brunswick.  .  Those  lef^  behind  were  taken  to  the  American  camp,  and  found  to  contain,  what  the 
.army  greatly  needed,  woolen  clothes. 

'  It  is  said  that  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and  his  little 
ban<}  of  compatriots,  between  the  25th  of  December  and  the  4th  of  January,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements. 

'  Morgan  afterward  procured  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  was  honora- 
bly acquitted.  Doctor  John  Morgan  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1735.  He  completed  his  medical  stud- 
ies under  Dr.  Redman,  and  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  and  lieutenant  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 

He  went  to  Europe,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  in  1760,  where 

ff  y  /^!^^?vj/v9  ^  W   *^®  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hunter.     He  was 

C  >^y^>^    y/C^^/^^^^   admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1764.     He 

v->^^    ^'^   i^iC^  m     returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1765,  and  was  elected  professor 

•^'^•Z , — "Z^^y^^^'^"'^       of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  school 

founded  by  Dr.  Shippen  and  others.  He  was  ever  active  in 
literary  and  scientific  projects.  He  was  appointed  by  Congress  director  general  and  physician-in-chief  to 
the  general  hospital  in  1775,  in  place  of  Dr.  Church,  and  immediately  repaired  to  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  removed  from  office,  without  just  cause,  in  1777.*  He  died  October  15,  1789,  aged 
about  fifty-four  years.     Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  his  successor  in  the  professor's  chair. 

*  llie  following  are  the  namea  of  the  principal  ofllcera  in  Ae  medical  department,  appointed  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1777 :  Wl^- 
iam  Shippen,  Jun^  director  general ;  fTalter  Jone*,  physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department ;  BenjamHi  Ruth, 
•urgeon  general  of  the  hoapttal  in  the  middle  department ;  John  Cockrati,  physician  and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  the 
middle  department ;  I»aac  For$ter,  deputy  director  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  eastern  department ;  AmM  Ruhanfudi  Cuutr, 
physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  eastern  department;  Philip  Turner,  surgeon  general  of  the  same;  WUliim  Burnet,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  the  eastern  department ;  Jonathan  PoUg,  deputy  director  general  of  the  hospital  in 
the  northern  department ;  Malachi  Treat,  physician  general  of  the  same :  Dr.  Forqut,  surgeon  general  of  the  same ;  John  Ban- 
tot,  physician  and  surgeon  geikeral  of  the  army  in  tiie  northern  department 
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Appolntinent  of  geoend  Ofilcera  for  the  ContinenUl  Army.  Its  Reorganization.  Vidt  to  t&e  Princeton  Battle-ground 

partmeDt,  and  he  was  dismissed  by  Congress,  and  Dr.  Shippen,'  of  Philadelphia,  January  9, 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  Dr.  Craik*  as  his  assistant.  ^'^' 

On  the  19th  of  February,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  Lincoln,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen  were 
commissioned  as  major  generals ;  while  Arnold,  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  Mont- 
real, where  he  obeyed  the  injunction  "  put  money  in  thy  purse,"  at  the  expense  of  honor 
and  honesty,  was  overlooked.  This  soured  him,  and  doubtless  planted  the  first  noxious  seed 
of  treason  in  his  heart.  During  the  spring,  eighteen  new  brigadiers'  were  commissioned. 
Four  regiments  of  horse  were  enlisted,  under  Colonels  Bland,  Baylor,  Sheldon,  and  Moylan. 
Cadwallader  and  Reed  were  both,  in  turn,  offered  the  general  command  of  the  horse,  but 
declined.  Timothy  Pickering  was  appointed  adjutant  general  in  the  place  of  Joseph  Reed, 
who  had  resigned.  Mifflin  remained  at  the  head  of  the  quarter-master's  department,  which 
was  regulated,  and  more  thoroughly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  subalterns.  Congress 
attempted  to  reorganize  the  commissary  department,  and  claimed  the  right  to  make  subor- 
dinate appointments.  So  much  did  this  new  arrangement  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  department,  that  Joseph  Trumbull,  Jun.,  commissary  general,  resigned.  The  meddling 
of  Congress  with  the  smaller  appointments  and  the  minute  affairs  of  chief  officers  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  army,  was  very  mischievous  in  effect ;  for  the  personal  friends 
of  members  of  that  body,  often  incompetent,  were  appointed  to  places  requiring  talent,  en- 
ergy, and  honesty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  army  was  upon  a  better  footing  in  the 
spring  of  1777  than  it  had  ever  been. 

I  visited  Princeton  and  the  battle-grounds  subsequently  to  my  tarry  at  Trenton  when  on 
my  way  south.  It  was  a  very  cold  evening  in  December  when  I  arrived  there  December  12, 
firom  Philadelphia,  the  snow  about  ten  inches  deep  upon  the  ground.     Early  ^®*^- 

the  next  morning,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cumming  of  Princeton,  who  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  me,  I  rode  first  to  the  battle-ground  and  Clark's  house,  where  General  Mer- 
cer died,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  236.  The  air  was  very  keen,  and  the  snow  half- 
knee-deep,  circumstances  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  deliberate  sketching  in  the  open 
fields.  I  persevered,  however,  and  was  successful  in  delineating  such  objects  as  I  desired. 
From  Clark's  house  we  crossed  the  fields  to  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  and  then  rode  to 
the  bridge  at  Worth's  Mills,  where  I  made  the  sketch  on  page  238.  Returning  to  Prince- 
ton on  the  old  Trenton  road,  we  met  Mr.  Worth,  an  aged  man,  and  present  proprietor  of 

'  William  Shippsn  was  a  graduate  of  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  the  class  of  1754. 
He  completed  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  the  first  lectures  on  anatomy  ever  pro- 
nounced in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1764;  and  on  the  finishing  of  the  medinal  school  in  that  city,  he 
was  appointed  its  first  professor  of  anatomy,  in  1765.  He  first  addressed  ten  students;*  he  lived  to  ad- 
dress two  hundred  and  fifty  at  one  time.  He  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  medical  department 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1777.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  medical  college,  in  1806,  into  the  hands 
of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Wistar.  Dr.  Shippen  died  at  Germantown,  July  the  11th,  1808,  aged  seventy-four 
years. 

'  Jamks  Craik  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  Wash- 
ington in  the  expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754 ;  and 
b  1755  was  with  Braddock,  and  assisted  in  dressing  his  wounds. 
He  was  director  general  of  the  hospital  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
1781.  After  the  war,  Washington  invited  him  to  settle  near  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  was  the  physician  of  the  patriot  chief  until  his  death. 
He  died  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  February  6,  1814,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

•  These  were  Poor,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Glover^  Paterson,  and  Learned,  of  Massachusetts ;  Vamum,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Jedediah  Huntington,  of  Connecticut ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York  ;  Wayne,  De  Hast,  Cad- 
waUader,  Hand,  and  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Weeden,  Muhlenburg,  Woodford,  and  Scott,  of  Virginia ;  Nath, 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  Conway,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Frenchman  by  education. 

*  Dr.  Shippen  experienced  a  great  deal  of  persecution  wlien  he  first  commenced  his  lectures  on  anatomy,  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing against  bim  having  l>een  excited  by  the  utterance  of  horrid  tales  respecting  his  dissections.  The  public  mind  was  filled 
wttb  ideas  such  as  made  tbe  bnrden  of  the  Qho$t's  Complaint : 

**  The  body-snatchers !  they  have  come  Don't  go  to  weep  upon  my  grave, 

And  made  a  snatch  at  me ;  And  thinlc  that  there  I  be ; 

Itfs  very  hard  them  kind  of  men  They  haven't  left  an  atom  there 

Wont  let  a  body  be  1  Ofmyanatoroyr 


1/^^^ 
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Monren,  Stockton's  Estate.  Desolated  by  the  British.  Sufferings  and  Death  of  the  Owner.  Annis  Stockton. 

the  mill,  who  gave  me  a  narrative  of  events  there,  substantially  as  related.  We  stopped 
at  Morven,  in  the  suburbs  of  Princeton.  This  is  the  homestead  estate  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, and  the  residence,  during  the  Revolution,  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  Richard  Stockton, 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There,  affluence  and 
taste  lent  its  power  in  dispensing  its 
blessings  to  the  popr,  and  in  creating 
the  joys  of  social  intercourse,  before 
the  Revolution ;  there,  suffering  and 
woe  held  terrible  rule  after  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  swept  over  the  plains  of 
New  Jersey.  Like  others  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Stock- 
ton was  marked  for  peculiar  vengeance 
by  the  enemy.  So  suddenly  did  the 
flying  Americans  pass  by  in  the  au- 
MoRVKw.i  tumn  of  1776,  and*so  soon  were  the 

Hessian  vultures  and  their  British  com- 
panions on  the  trail,  that  he  had  barely  time  to  remove  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety  before 
his  beautiful  mansion  was  filled  with  rude  soldiery.  The  house  was  pillaged  ;  the  horses 
and  stock  were  driven  away  ;  the  furniture  was  converted  into  fuel ;  the  choice  old  wines 
in  the  cellar  were  drank  ;  the  valuable  library  and  all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Stockton  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  the  estate  was  laid  waste.  The  plate  had  been  hastily  buried  in 
the  woods,  in  boxes.  A  treacherous  servant  revealed  their  place  of  concealment,  and  two 
of  the  boxes  were  disinterred  and  rifled  of  their  contents ;  the  other  was  saved.*  Mr.  Stock- 
ton and  his  family  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  Monmouth  county.  His  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  by  a  party  of  refugee  Loyalists^  who  entered  the  house  at  night,  drag- 
ged him  from  his  bed,  and,  treating  him  with  every  indignity  which  malice  could  invent, 
hurried  him  to  Amboy,  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  loath- 
some provost  jail.  There  he  suffered  dreadfully  ;  and  when,  through  the  interposition  of 
Congress,  he  was  released,  his  constitution  was  hopelessly  shattered,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  independence  of  his  country  achieved.  He  died  at  Morven^  in  Princeton,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  blessed  to  the  last  with  the  tender  and  affectionate  attentions  of  his  Annis, 
whom  he  called  "  the  host  of  women."*  Night  and  day  she  was  at  his  bed-side,  and  when 
his  spirit  was  about  to  depart,  she  wrote,  impromptu,  several  verses,  of  which  the  following 
is  indicative  of  her  feelings  : 

"  Oh,  could  I  take  the  fate  to  him  assigned, 
And  leave  the  helpless  family  their  head, 
How  pleased,  how  peaceful  to  ray  lot  resigned. 
I'd  quit  the  nurse^s  station  for  the  bed  T' 

Morven  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and,  hallowed  by  such  associations,  it  is  exceedingly  attractive 
to  the  resident  and  stranger. 

^  This  sketch  is  frora  the  lawn  in  front,  which  is  shaded  by  venerable  pines  and  other  ornamental  trees. 
The  mansion  stands  upon  level  grounds,  beautifully  laid  out,  having  carriage  entrances  from  the  street. 
Kvery  thing  was  covered  with  snow  when  I  was  there,  and  dreariness  prevailed  where  summer  charms 
delight  the  visitor. 

*  Mrs.  Ellctt,  in  an  interesting  biography  of  Annis  Stockton,  the  wife  of  the  signer,  says  that  Mrs.  Field, 
her  daughter,  now  residing  in  Princeton,  has  several  pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  this  box.  She  also  re- 
lates that  when  Mrs.  Stockton  (who  was  quite  a  literary  lady)  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  library,  she 
remarked  that  there  were  two  books  in  it  she  would  like  to  have  saved — the  Bible,  and  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  Tradition  says  that  these  two  books  were  the  only  ones  left.  Mrs.  Field  has  in  her  possession 
the  original  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother.  Both  were  pierced  with  bayonets. —  Women  of  the  Revo- 
lution^ iii.,  16. 

^  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Stockton  may  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  printed  in  the  Appendix.     His  portrait  is  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 
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Nanau  HalL  Goreraor  Belcher's  Donatf on.  Rittenhoase'a  Planetarhnn.  LUeof  its  Inrentor. 

Nassau  Hall,  the  principal  edifice  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  spacious  huilding, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  fifty  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  built  of  stone.  It 
was  erected  in  1757.  The  college  was  commenced  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1756.  Grovernor  Belcher  was  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  efiicient  patrons.  He  made  '<  generous  donation  of  his  library  of  books,*  with  other  val- 
uable ornaments,"  to  the  college  ;  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  Nassau  Hall  was  so  called 
in  memory  "  of  the  glorious  King  William  the  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Nassau."  The  Hall  stands  in  the  center  of  spacious  grounds,  fronting  on  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Princeton.  The  edifice  on  the  left  of  Nassau  Hall,  containing  the  college 
library  and  the  philosophic  hall,  was  erected  after  a  conflagration  in  1802.  The  library 
contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  two  societies  of  the  institution 
about  four  thousand  more,  making  twelve  thousand  volumes.  There  is  also  a  mineralogical 
cabinet,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  lectures  on  astronomy  and  architecture.  There  is  also  a  good  collection 
of  philosophical  apparatus  there,  which  includes  that  wonderful  piece  of -scientific  mechan- 
ism, the  planetarium  of  Doctor  David  Rittenhouse.'  Through  the  politeness  of  Professor 
MacLean,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  its  construction,  and  view  the  wonderful  precision 
with  which  the  machinery  performed  its  difficult  functions.  On  the  front  is  inscribed,  <'  In- 
vented BY  David  Rittenhouse,  A.D.  1768  ;  repaired  and  extended  by  Henry  Voight, 
1806  ;  BOTH  OF  Philadelphia."  Dr.  Gordon,  writing  in  1790,  says  of  this  planetarium, 
"  There  is  not  the  like  in  Europe.  An  elegant  and  neatly-ornamented  frame  rises  perpen- 
dicular near  upon  eight  feet,  in  the  front  of  which  you  are  presented,  in  three  several  apart- 
ments, with  a  view  of  the  celestial  system,  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and 
the  satellites  about  the  planets.  The  wheels,  &c.,  that  produce  the  movement  are  behind 
the  wooden  perpendicular  frame  in  which  the  orrery  is  fixed.  By  suitable  contrivances,  you 
in  a  short  time  tell  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  ages  past  and  ages  to  come ;  the 
like  in  other  cases  of  astronomy."  It  is  said  that  it  was  Lord  Cornwallis's  intention  to  carry 
this  planetarium  away,  and  take  it  to  England  with  him  ;  but  the  Americans  kept  him  too 
busily  engaged  in  afiairs  of  greater  personal  moment,  while  in  Princeton,  to  permit  him  to 
plunder  the  college  of  this  great  treasure.  This  intention  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  was  not 
as  reprehensible  as  the  proposition  which  Silas  Deane,  the  American  commissioner,  made, 
who  suggested  the  propriety  of  presenting  it  to  the  French  government  as  a  bonus  for  its 
good  will  I 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  first  cannon-ball  which  entered  Nassau  Hall,  when  Washing- 
ton opened  a  fire  upon  it,  passed  through  the  portrait  of  George  the  Second,  and  destroyed 
it.     The  frame  was  uninjured,  and  lefl  suspended  upon  the  wail.     It  is  alleged  that  Wash- 


^  It  consisted  of  four  hondred  and  seventy-four  volumes,  many  of  them  very  rare  and  of  great  value.  The 
Hall  being  used  alternately  by  the  American  and  British  troops  during  the  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  books 
vere  purloined  or  destroyed.  The  few  that  remained  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802,  when  the  Hall  was 
burned,  leaving  nothing  but  the  strong  walls,  which  were  not  materially  injured  by  the  fire. 

*  David  Rittenhouse  was  bom  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1732.  His  ancestors 
were  from  Holland.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  marked  by  a  love  of  math- 
ematical  studies.  Feeble  health  would  not  allow  him  to  pursue  the  labor  of  a  farm,  and  he  became,  by 
felf-instruction,  a  proficient  clock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  It  was  while  working  at  his  trade 
be  planned  and  executed  his  orrery,  a  piece  of  mechanism  far  superior,  for  its  intended  purposes,  to  any 
thing  before  constructed.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Another  was  made  by  him, 
after  the  same  model,  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  pursued  his  trade  in  that  city  for  several  years. 
His  first  pbilosopbical  publication  was  an  account  of  his  calculations  of  the  transit  of  Yenus^  as  it  was  to 
happen  on  the  3d  of  June,  1769.  He  observed  the  phenomenon,  a  spectacle  never  seen  but  twice  before 
bj  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  its  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  that 
he  fainted.  He  was  engaged  in  government  surveys,  fixing  territorial  boundaries,  &c.,  during  the  Revo- 
hition,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  practical  philosophers  of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  Franklin  in  1791, 
be  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  office  he  held  by  annual  election  until  his  death. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1789.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States,  but  his  Ul  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office  in  1795.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
Jane,  1796,  aged  sixty-four  years.     His  birth-place  is  yet  standing,  a  mile  west  of  Germantown. 
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Portndts  of  Washington  and  Mercer  by  Peale.  Character  of  the  CoUege  qf  New  Jer$eif.  White  UaJd 

ington,  in  order  to  make  good  to  the  college  the  damage  sustained  hy  the  cannonade,  made 
the  trustees  a  present,  from  his  private  purse,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  sum 

they  expended  in  procuring  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  commander-in-chief  It 
was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
and  occupies  the  identical  frame  in  which 
hung  the  king's  portrait.  The  annexed 
sketch  is  an  outline  of  this  interesting  pic- 
ture. In  the  back-ground  is  seen  Nassau 
Hall,  and  in  the  middle  and  fore-ground 
a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in 
which  the  death  of  Mercer  is  represented. 
The  portrait  of  Mercer  there  given  was 
painted  from  his  brother,  who  sat  for  it, 
and  who  greatly  resembled  him.  It  was 
considered  a  good  likeness  by  those  who 
knew  the  general.  The  portrait  given 
below  I  copied  from  Peale's  picture,  in 
which  I  have  preserved  the  languid  ex- 
pression of  a  wounded  man,  as  given  hina 
by  the  artist.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  skirt  of  Washington's  coat,  and 
his  chapeau.  Many  pleasing  memories 
crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  to  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  where  so  large  a 
number  of  the  active  young  men  of  the 
Revolution  who  lived  in  the  Middle  States 
were  educated.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  learned  and  patriotic  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
Pkalk'8  Washinoton.  ^^0  ^^  the  pulpit,  academic  hall,  or  leg- 

i^tive  forum,  was  the  champion  of  good, 
it  was  the  nursery  of  patriots.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  great  En- 
glish reformer,  and,  like  that  bold  ancestor,  he  never  shrunk 
from  the  post  of  danger,  if  called  to  it  by  duty.  Like  Yale 
under  Daggett,  and  Harvard  under  Langdon,  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  under  Witherspoon,  made  its  influence  felt  in 
the  council  and  the  field  during  the  war  for  independence. 
Of  the  meetings  of  Congress  at  Princeton  in  1783,  and 
the  Farewell  Address  of  General  Washington  to  the  armies 
Novembers,  of  the  United  States,  written  at  Rocky  Hill,  a 
1783.  fg^  miles  distant,  I  shall  hereafter  write.  Let 
us  now  return  to  Trenton. 

As  I  hoped  and  anticipated,  the  storm  that  came  down 
so  furiously,  on  my  return  from  M'Conkey's  Feriy,  subsid-  ^ 

ed  during  the  night,  and  the 

morning  sun  came  forth,  only  half  iiidden  by  broken  clouds. 
/  ^|BSHAM9^HI^    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Smythe,  my  companion  on  the  previous 

day  when  I  visited  the  ferry,  I  went  out  early  to  view  and 
sketch  localities  of  interest  about  Trenton,  all  of  which  are 
given  in  preceding  pages,  except  "  White  Hall,"  a  large  stone 
building,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Front  Street.  This 
«Wmit«  Haix.'  was  used  for  barracks  by  the  Hessians  during  their  occupancy 

of  Trenton  iii  1776. 
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The  Floral  Arch  in  Honor  of  Washington.  HiB  triumphal  Journey.  Hi«  Reception  by  the  Ladie*  at  Trenton. 

I  called  upon  Stacey  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  copy  a  picture  in  his 
possession,  painted  hy  G.  W.  Flagg,  and  illustrating  the  interesting  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Emily  Gieger,  an  incident  of  one  of  Greene's  Southern  campaigns.  The  picture  and  nar- 
rative will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Potts  informed  me  that  the  floral 
arch  erected  in  honor  of  Washington,  while  on  his  way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York 
city  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  erected  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  Assanpink,  close  by  the  "  Stacey  Mill,"  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  233.  The 
arch  was  preserved  on  the  premises  of  the  Misses  Barnes,  near  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Warren  Street,  until  1824,  when  it  was  placed  in  front  of  the  State  House  to  grace  the  re- 
ception of  La  Fayette.  Remains  of  the  arch,  when  I  visited  Trenton,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Francis  Ewing  of  that  city,  and  supported  the  branches  of  a  venerable  rose-bush 
in  his  garden.  With  a  notice  of  the  events  connected  with  that  arch  we  will  close  the  his- 
toric volume  and  bid  adieu  to  Trenton. 

The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  was  like  a  triumphal 
march.  He  had  hardly  left  his  porter's  lodge,  when  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gentle- 
men from  Alexandria,  who  escorted  him  to  that  town.  Every  where  the  people  gathered 
to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road,  and  every  town  sent  out  its  first  citizens  to  meet 
him  x>n  his  approach.  Entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor,  and  public  addresses  were 
received  by  him  and  answers  returned.  Militia  companies  escorted  him  from  place  to  place, 
and  his  approach  to  the  principal  cities  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells.  At  Trenton,  his  reception  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  full  of  pure  sentiment  and 
the  most  loyal  patriotism.  There,  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  before,  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  military  feats  was  achieved,  and  it  was  a  fitting  place  for  an  unusual  display  of 
respect  and  reverence.  The  ladies  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  upon  Trenton  Bridge  they 
caused  to  be  erected  an  arch,  which  they  adorned  ^ith  laurel  leaves  and  fiowers  from  the 
forests  and  their  hot-houses,  and  the  first  spring  contributions  from  their  gardens.  Upon 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  in  large  letters,  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  words  "  De- 
CEJTBBR  26th,  1776  ;'*  and  on  the  sweep  beneath  was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers, 
"  The  Defender  op  the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  op  the  Daughters."  Be- 
neath this  arch  the  president  elect  was  obliged  to  pass  on  entering  Trenton.  There  he  was 
met  by  a  troop  of  females.  On  one  sido  a  row  of  little  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  each  bear- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers,  were  arranged  ;  on  the  other  side  stood  a  row  of  young  ladies  sim- 
ilarly arrayed,  and  behind  them  were  the  married  ladies.  The  moment  Washington  and 
his  suite  approached  the  arch,  the  little  girls  began  to  strew  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the 
whole  company  of  the  fair  sang  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Governor 
Howell  :* 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 

Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore. 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 

Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow 

"  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conqaering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers. 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers — 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers !" 

AAer  passing  the  arch,  the  general  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  the  choir,  and  listened 
to  this  tribute  of  sweet  voices  with  much  emotion.  After  receiving  the  salutations  of  the 
citizens,  Washington  handed  to  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Armstrong  a  note  acknowledging  his 

^  Governor  Richard  Howell  was  a  native  of  Delaware.  He  commanded  a  New  Jersey  regiment  from 
1776  to  1779,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  army,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  until  June, 
1793,  when  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state.  To  this  office  he  was  elected  eight  years  successively. 
He  died,  April  28th,  1802,  aged  forty-seven  years. 
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Interest  of  the  Sc<vie.  Waahington's  Note  to  &e  Ladiei.  Reflections.  GraTe  of  Bfr.  Armstrong. 

obligations  to  the  ladies  of  Trenton.*  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  A 
hundred-fold  more  glorious  was  that  arch,  erected  by  such  hands,  to  greet  the  presence  of 
such  a  hero,  than  the  gorgeous  triumphal  arches  under  which  passed  the  blood-stained  Ro- 
man conquerors,  with  their  pageants  of  misery,  and  the  rich  spoils  of  desolated  kingdoms. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  the  pure  in  heart  to  the  truly  great — 

"  Great,  not  like  Csesar,  stainM  with  blood, 
But  only  great  as  he  was  good." 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note : 

^*  General  Washincrton  can  not  leave  this  place  without  expressing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  matrons 
and  young  ladies  who  received  him  in  so  novel  and  grateful  a  manner  at  the  triumphal  arch  in  Trenton, 
and  for  the  exquisite  sensation  he  experienced  in  that  affecting  moment.  The  astonishing  contrast  between 
his  former  and  actual  situation  at  the  same  spot,  the  elegant  taste  with  which  it  was  adorned  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  and  the  innocent  appearance  of  the  white-robed  choir  who  met  him  with  the  congratulatory 
song,  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  remembrance  as,  he  assures  them,  will  never  be  effaced. 
«  Trenton,  April  21, 1789." 

This  note  was  read  to  the  ladies,  who  were  called  together  at  the  house  of  Judge  Smith,  and  then  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  that  gentleman's  wife.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Lydia  Imlay,  his  adopted 
daughter,  who  preserved  it  with  great  care  until  just  before  her  death,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Ewing.    It  was  placed  in  a  handsome  frame,  and  is  now  a  precious  relic  in  possession  of  his  family. 

The  grave  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Trenton.  Upon 
his  plain  monument  is  the  following  inscription  : 

'*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Francis  Armstrong,  thirty  years  a  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Trenton^  in  union  with  the  church  at  Maidenhead.  Born  in  Maryland,  of  pious  parents,  he  received  the 
elements  of  his  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  finished  his  collegiate  studies  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherfpoon,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gotpel  in  the  year  1 777. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  served  through  the  War  of  Independence  as  chaplain.  In  1 790  he  was  chosen  a 
trustee  of  the  College  of  Neto  Jersey.  A  warm  and  constant  friend,  a  devout  Christian,  a  tender  husband 
and  parent,  steady  in  his  attentions  on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  throughout  life  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  fervent  and  affectionate  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  resigned  his  soul  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1816.  'Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  Amen!  Even  so  come,  Lord 
Jesus.'' 
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Depvture  from  Trenton. 


Buck's  County. 


8t  Tanmumy. 


Old  Villages. 


Frankford. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*'  Th'  aatumnal  glories  all  have  passed  away  I 
The  forest  leaves  no  more  ia  hectic  red 
Give  glowing  tokens  of  their  brief  decay, 
But  scattered  lie,  or  rastle  to  the  tread, 
Like  whispered  warnings  (Vom  the  inoldering  dead. 

The  naked  trees  stretch  oat  their  arms  all  day. 
And  each  bald  hill-top  lifts  its  reverend  head 
As  if  for  some  new  covering  to  pray." 

Mrs.  £.  C.  Kikmsy. 

li  HE  gun  was  shining  in  its  noontide  glory  when  I  crossed  the  great 

Im  Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware  to  Morrisville,  and  reined  my  horse 

!^raMTi(  "^ri  iPr^'?^  ^  ^^^  T^g^^  into  the  Falsington  road,  for  Philadelphia,  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.  Unlike  a  summer  rain,  the  storm  developed  no  new 
beauties  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  but  *'  a  mantle  dun"  continued  to 
overspread  the  landscape,  and  a  cold  north  wind  was  heralding  the 
approach  of  winter.  I  was  now  in  the  fertile  region  of  •«  old  Bucks"* 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  loose  rein  traversed  the  gentle  undulating 
country  over  which  the  Continental  battalions  often  marched  and  coun- 
termarched. It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British — ^the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  November  25, 
our  free  shores.     The  mind,  laden  with  the  associations  ^'®^* 

of  the  place  and  hour,  its  soul-stirring  thoughts  kept  me  such  enter- 
taining company,  that  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  entered  the  suburban 
district  of  Kensington,  in  the  '•  Northern  Liberties"  of  Philadelphia, 
before  I  was  fairly  conscious  that  a  dozen  miles  had.  been  traveled.  It  was  but  little  more 
than  four  hours*  journey  with  my  strong  and  vigorous  horse. 

After  leaving  Falsington,  the  traveler  obtains  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Delaware  and  its 
white  sails,  on  the  left.  The  several  small  villages  on  the  way  (Falsington,  Hulmeville, 
and  Frankford  being  the  largest)  bear  marks,  in  their  dwellings,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
if  that  word  may  properly  be  applied  to  American  edifices.  Many  of  them  are  small,  steep- 
roofed  stone  houses,  with  little  windows  and  wide  doors,  built  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lotion  broke  out,  and  presenting  a  great  contrast  with  the  New  England  villages,  which 
seem  as  if  just  finished,  with  the  white  paint  scarcely  dry.  It  was  almost  sunset  when  I 
arrived  at  Frankford,  quite  a  large  town  upon  the  Tacony  Creek,  five  miles  northeast  of 

*  Tradition  onrrently  reports  that  the  renowned  Indian  chief  Tamenej  or  £1^.  Tammofiy,  was  buried  near 
a  spring  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Doylestown,  in  this  county.  He  was  an  unequaled  chief 
tmong  the  Delawares.  Heckewelder  says  that  when  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  visited  the 
Western  Indians,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1776,  he  was  so  beloved  for  his  goodness,  that  the  Delawares 
conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  their  venerated  chief.  Morgan  brought  back  to  the  whites  such  glowing 
accounts  of  the  qualities  of  that  ancient  chief,  that  in  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  dubbed  a  saint,  and  his 
name  was  placed  on  some  calendars.  He  was  called  by  politicians,  8t.  Tammany^  and  established  as  the 
patron  saint  of  republican  America.  Tammany  societies  were  organized,  and  Tammany  halls  dedicated, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May  (the  festival  of  the  saint),  meetings  of  the  societies  were  held.  "  On  that  day,''  says 
Heckewelder,  ^'numerous  societies  of  his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia, their  hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place  out  of  tovni,  which 
they  called  the  veigwank,  where,  after  a  long  talk, 'or  Indian  speech,  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of 
peace  and  friendship  had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth."  The  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York  is  yet  in  existence.  Its  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  City  Hall  Park. 
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Revolutionary  Eventa  at  Frankford.  Kenaiugton.  Arrival  in  Philadelphia.  Christ  Church  and  ita  Sounding-board. 

Philadelphia.  Here  the  Americans  kept  quite  a  strong  picket,  during  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  British  in  1777—8,  after  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 
Near  here  was  stationed  the  fine  corps  of  light  infantry  guards  under  Colonel  Twistleton 
(afterward  Lord  Say  and  Sele)  ;  and  here,  also,  the  active  partisan  corps  called  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  (afterward  Governor  of  Canada),  was  recruited, 
and  disciplined  by  actual  service. 

In  November,  1777.  the  Rangers,  in  concert  with  Major  Gwyn,  attempted  to  surprise 
the  American  post  at  Frankford.  They  approached  the  town  cautiously,  and  rushing  in,  ex- 
pected to  secure  prisoners  and  booty  ;  but  the  patriots  had  temporarily  withdrawn.  Some 
days  afterward,  another  attempt  to  take  the  post  was  made.  An  American  ofiicer  and 
twenty  men  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  raw  and  undisciplined  militia.  Each  man 
had  the  countersign,  Richmond^  written  with  chalk  in  his  hat  that  he  might  not  forget  it. 
Soon  after  capturing  these  men,  a  patrol  of  cavalry,  under  Major  Gwyn,  which  had  pursued 
a  party  toward  Bristol,  came  retreating  in  great  confusion.  They  had  been  attacked,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  under  Count  Pulaski.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  the 
whole  British  force  at  Frankford  crossed  the  Tacony,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Philadelphia. 

Parties  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  almost  every  day  at  Frankford,  where  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  keep  a  fixed  post.  Simcoe  had  trained  his  men  to  quick  and  energetic  move- 
ments with  the  bayonet,  and  his  standing  order  was,  **  Take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
but  never  destroy  life  unless  absolutely  necessary.**  On  one  occasion,  a  patroling  party  of 
the  Rangers  approached  Frankford  undiscovered  by  an  American  sentinel  at  the  bridge. 
They  were  so  near  that  they  might  easily  have  killed  the  guard,  but  a  boy  was  sent  to 
warn  him  to  run  for  his  life.  He  did  so,  and  no  more  sentinels  were  posted  there  afterward  ; 
*»  a  matter  of  some  consequence,**  says  Simcoe,  "  to  the  poor  people  of  Philadelphia,  as  they 
were  not  prevented  from  getting  their  flour  ground  at  Frankford  Mills.*** 

Passing  through  a  portion  of  the  Kensington  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  its  mud  and  wretch- 
edness, its  barking  dogs  and  squalling  babies,  where  society  seems  in  a  transition  state  from 
filth  to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  from  vice  to  godliness,  I  wheeled  down  Second  Street, 
amid  its  glowing  shops,  and  reined  up  at  Congress  Holly  ju&t  as  the  last  hue  of  daylight 
faded  away.  It  was  Saturday  night,  a  season  as  welcome  to  the  traveler  as  a  "  cross  day** 
in  the  calendar  to  the  faithful.  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  brotherly  love  ;  the  quiet 
Sabbath  near ;  a  glorious  harvest  of  Revolutionary  reminiscences  spread  out  around  me,  in- 
viting the  pen-sickle  to  reap  for  my  garner ;  and  the  broad  and  sunny  South,  its  chivalry 
and  its  patriotism,  beckoning  me  onward.     Busy  thought  kept  sleep  at  bay  until  midnight. 

The  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brilliant  and  frosty.  As  I  went  up  to  worship  in  the  ven- 
erable Christ  Church,  around  which  cluster  so  many  interesting  associations  of  the  past,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  two-fold  sanctuary — a  sanctuary  of  religion  and  of  patriotism.  The  ex- 
terior is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  later  colonial  governors  and  officers  of  state — when 
Washington  and  Franklin — when  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  went 
there  to  worship ;  but  the  interior  has  been  greatly  changed  by  that  iconoclast,  improve- 
ment— that  breaker  of  the  images  which  patriotism  delights  to  worship  I  One  vestige  of 
the  olden  time  remains  untouched — the  pulpit  sounding-board ^  the  indispensable  canopy  of 
the  old  pastors. 

"  That  sounding-board,  to  me  it  seem'd 
A  cherub  poised  on  high — 
A  mystery  1  almost  deem'd 
Quite  hid  from  vulgar  eye 
And  that  old  pastor,  rapt  in  prayer, 
Look'd  doubly  awful  'neath  it  there." — E.  Oakes  Smith. 

^  Simcoe^s  Military  Journal^  page  28.  At  that  time  the  Philadelphians  were  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
Frankford  Mills  for  their  flour.  It  was  with  the  pretense  of  going  thither  for  flour,  that  Lydia  Darrah  left 
Philadelphia  and  hastened  to  the  American  camp  at  Whitemarsh,  apprised  Washington  of  an  intended  at- 
tack upon  him,  and,  by  her  patriotic  vigilance,  doubtless  saved  the  American  army,  under  the  commander- 
in-chief,  from  destruction  or  captivity.     This  circumstance  is  noted  on  pages  301 — 302. 
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Within  its  wall-inclosed  grave-yard  in  the  rear  is  the  dust  of  many  of  the  early  and  dis- 

I  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  renowned  of  whom 
i  Franklin.  His  grave  is  heside  that  of  his 
r  (Mrs.  Bache),  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
he  said  in  his  will,  *<  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
nay  be,  and  that  a  marble  stone  be  made  by 
;  long,  four  feet  wide,  plain,  with  only  a  small 
\  upper  edge,  and  this  inscription : 

"  BENJilMIN  I 

and       >  Franklin. 
Deborah  ) 

178-." 
)mplied  with.     The  date  on  the  stone  is  1 7  9  0 .  ^ 
sure  Greneral  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Prince- 
ton, was  first  buried ;    also   Major-general 
Charles  Lee,  whose  aversion  to  burial  with 
Dissenters  has  been  noticed.     Standing  amid 
its  graves,  and  overshadowed  by  the  venera- 
ble  church,  the  American  feels  that  he  is 
upon  consecrated  ground  indeed^-consecrated 
by  something  holier  than  the  voice  of  man 
setting  it  apart  as  a  resting-place  for  the  dead. 
Here,  wide  open,  is  a  broad  page  of  our 
national  history ;  let  us  sit  down  this  still 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  peruse  a  portion  of  it 
preparatory  to  a  ramble  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Delaware* 

— ^the  Indian's  Mack-er-isk-iskan — dwelt  for 

ages  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Lenni  Lena- 

pIis" — the  Original  People.     They  claimed 

,      Cuun  Cbuboh.^  the  broad  land  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Poto- 

^  As  early  as  1727,  when  Franklin  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph 
brr  himself: 

The  Body 
of 

BXNJAMIN   FraMKLIN, 

Printer,  , 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  Book. 

Its  contents  torn  out 

(And  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding). 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Bnt  the  work  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edition. 

Revised  and  corrected 

by 

TwB  Author. 

This  epitaph  was  first  printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  (the  New  England  Courant),  established  and  printed 
by  Dr.  Franklin. 

'  This  name  was  given  to  the  bay  and  river  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  Ware,  who  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1611. 

'  This  has  been  sometimes  nsed  as  a  generic  term,  and  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family. 

*  This  view  is  from  Second  Street,  looking  northwest.  It  was  bailt  at  various  periods.  The  first  (west- 
ern) end  was  erected  in  1727 ;  the  eastern  or  front  portion  was  raised  in  1731 ;  and  a  small  steeple  was 
reared  in  1753-4.  A  small  church  edifice  was  built  upon  its  site  in  1695,  and  the  later  edifice  was  raised 
around  the  old  oae  while  worship  continued  in  it.     The  bell  of  the  old  church  was  hung  in  the  crotch  of 

II.  R 
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mac  as  their  grand  council-house.  While  they  called  themselves  the  original  people,  they 
repeated  the  tradition  that  at  some  remote  age  their  ancestors  came  from  heyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, conquering,  on  their  way,  the  more  civilized  nations,  whose  monuments  are  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  over  the  rich  valleys  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  were 
divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the  Turtle,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Wdf,  The  two  former 
occupied  the  northern  portions  of  New  Jersey  north  of  the  Earitan,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  are  known  to  the  whites  as  the  Minsi  di- 
vision ;  the  latter,  known  as  the  DelauHires,  inhabited  the  southern  portions  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.*  Their  settlement  extended  up  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers,  and  they  had  a  local  council-fire  at  the  Minisink  flats,  above  the  Del- 
aware Water-gap.  When  these  tribes  first  became  known  to  the  English,  they  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York,  who  applied  to  them  the  scornful  epithet  of  **  wom- 
en." They  were  forbidden  to  sell  lands  or  make  war  without  the  consent  of  their  conquer- 
ors, and  were  reduced  to  absolute  vassalage.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Delawares  were  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  At  Tioga,  in  1 756, 
the  great  Teedyuscung  extorted  from  the  ohiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  his  people. 

When  the  whites  first  visited  the  Delaware  with  a  view  to  settlement,  the  Lenni  Lena- 
p6s,  broken  into  many  small  tribes,  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  river  on  either 
side.*  They  received  the  whites  with  open-handed  hospitality.  "  In  liberality  they  excel," 
wrote  William  Penn.  **  Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  friend.  Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat, 
or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks.  Light  of  heart,  strong  affections, 
but  soon  spent.  The  most  merry  creatures  that  live  ;  feast  and  dance  perpetually.  They 
never  have  much,  nor  want  much.  Wealth  circulates  like  the  blood — all  parts  partake  ; 
and,  though  none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers  of  property."  Penn 
drew  a  charming  picture  of  their  hospitality,  their  liberal  distribution  of  presents  when  re- 
ceived, and  .the  universal  happiness  that  prevailed  among  them  ;  and  then,  with  the  hand  of 

a  tree  near  by.  The  new  church  was  famished  with  an  organ  in  1729.  The  design  of  the  church  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia.  In  1752-3  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  fine  steeple  upon  the  church,  and,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose,  a  lottery  was  established — "  a 
scheme  to  raise  c€l012  10s.  to  finish  the  steeple  to  Christ  Church,  and  to  purchase  a  ring  of  bells,  and  a 
clock."  The  "  Philadelphian  Steeple  Lottery"  was  successful,  and  the  structure,  as  it  no^  appears,  was 
finished  in  1754.  A  chime  of  bells,  weighing  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  purchased  in  England,  at  a  cost 
of  $4500.  These  bells  were  taken  down  from  the  steeple  by  the  commissary  general,  on  the  approach  of 
the  British  to  Philadelphia  in  1777,  and  conveyed  to  Trenton  for  safety.  They  were  returned,  and  hung 
again  after  the  enemy  evacuated  the  city.  Watson,  in  his  Annalt  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  these  bells 
were  first  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Governor  Anthony  Palmer's  wife,  the  mother  of  twenty, 
one  children,  all  of  whom  died  of  consumption.  On  the  top  of  the  steeple  is  a  miter,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  "  The  Right  Reverend  William  White,  D.D.,  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Pennsylvania,  February  4th,  1787."  The  miter  is  four  feqt  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  has  thirteen 
holes  in  it,  indicative  of  the  number  of  the  original  states.  Bishop  White  was  one  of  the  first  chaplains  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  related  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  living 
next  door  to  a  Quaker  family  in  Market  Street,  he  used  to  play  with  their  little  daughter.  She  often  said, 
when  she  grew  up,  that  Billy  White  was  bom  for  a  bishop,  for  she  never  could  persuade  him  to  play  any 
thing  but  church.  He  would  tie  her  apron  around  his  neck  for  a  gown,  and  stand  behind  a  chair  for  a  pul- 
pit, while  she,  seated  before  him  on  a  low  bench,  was  to  be  the  congregation. 

*  The  two  most  noted  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  was  Captain  White  Eras 
and  Captain  Pipe.  The  former  became  chief  sachem  in  1776,  and  espoused  the  patriot  oause.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  to  the  missionaries,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  Christianity,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  accompanying  blessings  of  civilization.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 
Captain  Pipe  secretly  favored  the  British  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  vigilant  White  Eyes 
frustrated  all  his  plans  for  a  while.  The  Delawares  at  length  became  divided,  and  most  of  them,  under 
Captain  Pipe,  joined  the  British.  Wo  have  met  these  chiefs  once  before  (page  264,  vol.  i.),  and  shall  meet 
them  again  when  we  consider  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

■  The  Jtuanpink  Indians  were  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  (Trenton) ;  the  Bankokaa  and  Andaslakoi 
at  Christina  Creek,  near  Wilmington ;  the  Nishaminitt  near  Bristol ;  the  Shackamaxons  about  Kensington  *, 
the  Mantoi,  or  Frog$,  near  Burlington ;  the  Minseys,  or  Minisink$,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware :  and  three 
or  four  other  tribes  were  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.     A  few  Mingoes  were  among  these. 
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truth,  holds  up  this  record  of  the  curse  which  boasted  civilization  carries  with  it  as  contin- 
ually as  ita  own  shadow :  **  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts,  they  are  grown 
great  loyers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  especially,  and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins 
and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless  till  they  have  enough  to  sleep  ; 
that  is  their  cry,  *  Same  mare,  and  I  will  go  to  deep  ;*  but,  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world." 

In  1609,  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
touched  near  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  but,  finding  shoal  water,  put  to 
sea,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  through  the  Narrows  into  New  York  Bay.  The  Dutch  es^ 
tablished  a  trading-post  on  Manhattan  Island,  now  New  York.  The  establishment  increased, 
and  in  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  In  1623,  this  company  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  discovered  by  Hudson,  including  the  Delaware,  or  South 
River,  as  they  called  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  River,  now  the  Hudson.  The 
foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  was  laid,  and  Captain  Jacobus  May  was  sent  to  take  po8> 
session  and  colonize  in  the  most  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  gave  Cape  May  the 
name  it  still  bears.  Near  where  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  now  stands,  he  built  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  but  it  was  not 
permanent.  In  1631,  Captain  David  Pieterson  de  Vries  entered  the  Delaware  River  with 
two  ships  and  about  thirty  colonists.  He  was  associated  with  Godyn,  Bloemart,  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  wealthy  Dutch  patroons,^  in  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  tobacco  and  grain,  and  prosecuting  the  whale  and  seal 
fishing.  He  built  Fort  Oplandt,  near  Lewiston,  Delaware.  De  Vries  returned  to  Holland, 
tod  when  he  came  back,  in  1632,  his  colony  was  destroyed.  The  arms  of  Holland,  em- 
blazoned on  a  piece  of  tin,  had  been  raised  upon  a  pole.  An  Indian  stole  the  metal  to  make 
a  tobacco-box  of  it.  Osset,  the  commander,  quarreled  with  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  fell 
upon  the  colonists,  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  butchered  every  one  of  them.  De  Vries 
made  peace  with  the  tribe,  but,  finding  Fort  Nassau  deserted,  and  the  whole  settlement  a 
desolation,  he  left  the  bay  forever ;  for,  before  the  Dutch  could  re-establish  their  po^er,  the 
patent  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland,  gave  them  an  English  com- 
petitor for  the  lower  portions  of  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  the  New  World  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
lightened Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  He  conceived  a  scheme  for  planting  a 
Swedish  colony  in  America,  an  idea  suggested  and  heartily  seconded  by  William  Usselinx, 
a  wealthy  and  enterprising  Netherlander.  A  commercial  company  was  formed  ^  the  stock 
was  open  to  all  Europe,  and  Gustavus  pledged  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  enter- 
prise. Slavery  was  repudiated  as  a  disadvantage  to  the  proposed  colony.  **  Slaves,"  they 
said,  "  cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  from  hard  usage.  The 
Swedish  nation  is  laborious  and  intelligent,  and  surely  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  free  people 
with  wives  and  children."  America  seefned  to  them  a  paradise,  and  Gustavus  suggested 
that  the  proposed  colony  might  prove  an  advantage  to  all  oppressed  and  persecuted  Chris- 
tians. At  that  moment  Grermany,  and  indeed  Protestant  Christendom,  was  menaced  with 
a  total  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  against  the  increasing  power  of 
the  pope — a  power  composed  of  religious  influence  and  imperial  soldiers — Gustavus  took  the 
field.  All  other  considerations  were,  for  the  moment,  absorbed  by  this  one  movement ;  and 
yet  the  idea  of  planting  a  free  colony  in  the  New  World  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  At  Nuremberg,  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Liit- 
zen,  where  he  lost  his  life,  he  recommended  the  great  scheme,  *'  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom," 
to  the  Germans.  His  views  were  warmly  seconded  by  Oxenstiern,  the  eminent  statesman, 
who  controlled  the  political  afliairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina. 

In  1638,  a  colony  of  Swedes  from  Gottenburg,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Minuits,  a 
former  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  and  landed  at  Cape  Henlo- 

'  See  page  391,  vol.  i. 
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pen.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  they  called  it  Paradise.  They  approached 
the  Indians  with  kindness,  and  purchased  from  them  their  lands  upon  the  Delaware  from 
Cape  Uenlopen  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  and  named  the  region  New  Sweden.  They  built 
a  church  and  fort  on  the  Minquaas,  or  Mingoes  (now  Christiana)  Creek,  where  Wilming- 
ton now  stands,  and  there  laid  out  a  town.  The  Dutch  claimed  a  title  to  all  this  region 
by  virtue  of  prior  discovery  and  settlement,  and  Governor  Keifl  protested  against  this  in- 
trusion. Other  emigrants  came ;  some  from  Maryland,  who  settled  near  the  Schuylkill, 
and  others  from  New  Haven,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Jersey  shore.  These  Keift 
promptly  expelled,  but  did  not  disturb  the  Swedes. 

John  Printz  succeeded  Minuits  as  governor  in  1643.  With  him  came  John  Campanina, 
from  Stockholm,  as  chaplain  for  the  colony.  They  came  in  the  ship  Fame,  accompanied  by 
two  war  vessels,  the  Swan  and  the  Chantas,  Governor  Printz  selected  Tinicum  Island,' 
at  the  mouth  of  Darby  Creek,  for  a  residence.  There  he  built  a  strong  fort  of  hemlock  logs, 
and*  a  church,  and  beautified  the  neighborhood  with  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds.  Quite 
a  village  of  fine  houses,  for  the  times,  sprung  up,  and  New  Grottenburg,  as  it  was  called, 
was  for  some  years  the  metropolis  of  New  Sweden.  Emigrants  oontinued  to  arrive  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  Old  Sweden,  and  they  scattered  neat  dwellings  and  cultivated  acres 
all  along  the  Delaware,  from  the  present  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1651,  the  Dutch  determined  to  maintain  their  power  on  the  Delaware,  and  erected 
Fort  Kasimer,  on  the  south  of  Minquaas  Creek,  now  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware. 
Printz  protested,  and  also  built  Fort  Elsinberg  on  the  Jersey  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Salem 
Creek.  The  garrison  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  a  foe  more  numerous  and  annoying  than 
Indians  or  Dutch,  and  the  place  was  significantly  named  Mosquitoesburg. 

John  Claudius  Rising,  or  Risingh,  succeeded  Printz  in  1652.  Risingh  was  more  bellig- 
erent than  his  predecessor,  and  captured  Fort  Kasimer,  either  by  storm  or  stratagem,  in 
1654,  hoisted  the  Swedish  flag  over  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Trinity.  Sven  Schute,  a  bold 
Swedish  warrior,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  garrison.  This  act  excited  the  ire 
of  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1655  Governor  Stuyvesant,  with  seven  ships,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  went  up  the  Delaware,  took  all  the  Swedish  forts,  and  desolated 
New  Gottenburg,  on  Tinicum  Island.  The  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, and  the  settlers  prospered  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  Indians  remained  the  firm 
friends  of  the  Swedes ;  and  when  the  Dutch  attempted  to  prevent  a  Swedish  ship  with  em- 
igrants from  passing  up  the  Delaware  in  1656,  the  natives  interfered,  and  the  Mercurius 
sailed  up  unmolested.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  continued  to  occupy  the  Delaware  in  com- 
mon for  nine  years,  the  former  possessing  the  political  authority.  In  1664,  Charles  the 
Second,  of  England,  having  granted  a  charter  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  for  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands,  including  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, the  English  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  changed  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam 
to  New  York.  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  obtained  a  grant  of  the  province  of 
New  Jersey  from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1665.  The  latter  was  appointed  governor,  and 
Bergen  and  other  portions  of  East  Jersey  began  to  be  settled.  That  province  was  divided 
into  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1676.  Lord  Berkeley  transferred  his  half  of  West  Jersey,  in 
1677,  to  John  Fen  wick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Billinge,  both  of  them  Quakers.  Becoming 
embarrassed,  Billinge  transferred  his  interest  to  trustees,  fot  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
William  Penn  was  one  of  those  trustees,  and  thus  he  became  interested  in  the  settlem^ita 
in  the  New  World.  Between  1676  and  1680,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from 
Burlington  to  Salem,  became  quite  populous  with  Quakers,  who  came  chiefly  from  York- 
shire in  England. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  left,  at  his  death, 
olaims  to  a  considerable  amount  against  the  crown,  for  his  services.     His  son,  with  the  two- 


*  This  is  the  island  apon  which  the  lazaretto  now  stands,  and  is  not  the  low,  sandy  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delaware  above. 
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fold  motive  of  settling  these  claims  and  providing  an  asylum  for  his  peraecated  Quaker  breth* 
ren,  applied  to  King  Charles  the  Second  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  New  World.  He  was 
successful,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681, 
a  charter  was  granted.  The  assent  of  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  north,  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  on  the  south,  was  obtained  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  and  a  province  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  three  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  breadth  by  five  degrees 
of  longitude  in  length,  was  named  by  the 
.   ^   -«,      king's  proclamation,  as  well  as 

April,  168L       .    \T       f  -. 

m  the  charter,  Pennsylvania,  m 
honor  of  the  illustrious  Admiral  Penn.  The 
proprietor  immediately  published  "  certain 
conditions  or  concessions''  to  adventurers ; 
and  an  association,  composed  principally  of  / 
Quakers,  was  formed  at  London  and  Bris-  / 
tol,  called  "  The  Free  Society  of  Traders," 
who  emigrated  to  America  to  purchase 
lands  in  the  new  province.  William  Mark- 
ham,  a  kinsman  of  Penn's,  had  been  sent  «,„,.«  o . 

^  ^  I   .        1  1  .  «  W  11.1.1  AM  rKJflff.* 

forward  as  his  deputy  to  take  possession  of  r^  „  ,^ii,t  ^^ 

the  country  and  prepare  for  the  colonists. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1682,  Penn,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Quakers,  sailed  in  the  Welcome,  from  England,  ^hey  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  settlers  of  every  kind  received  the  new  proprietor  with  great  joy,  for  the 
fame  of  his  noble  and  excellent  character  had  preceded  him.  At  Upland  (now  Chester)  he 
convened  an  assembly,  where  he  made  known  his  plans  and  benevolent  designs.  His  words 
were  heard  with  delight,  and  the  people  flocked  around  him  with  the  afiectionate  feelings 
of  children.  The  Swedes  said,  *'  It  was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw."  At  this  assembly 
an  Act  of  Union  was  adopted,  conformable  to  a  deed  which  he  had  obtained,  by  which  the 
••  three  lower  counties,"  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex  (now  the  State  of  Delaware),  were  annexed 
to  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  afterward,  Penn  proceeded  to  Shackamaxon  (now  Kensing- 
ton, in  Philadelphia),  where  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  established  with 
them  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.     This  was  the  memorable  treaty  held 

^  William  Penn  was  born  in  London,  October  14th,  1644,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  entered,  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner,  a  college  in  Oxford.  Brilliant  talents  and  unafTected  goodness  characterized  his  early 
youth.  While-  at  Oxford,  he  heard  an  itinerant  Quaker  preach,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught,  that  he  joined,  with  other  students  similarly  impressed,  in  withdrawing  from  the  established 
worship  and  M^iPS  meetings  by  themselves.  He  was  fined  for  non-conformity  and  expeUed  from  college 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Parental  discipline  attempted  to  reclaim  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  passed  two  years,  and  became  a  very  polished  young  gentleman.  He  studied  law 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1666, 
to  manage  an  e^ate  for  his  father,  but,  associating  with  Quakers  there,  he  was  recalled.  He  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  take  ofi*  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  his  father  or  the  king,  and  for  this  inflexibility  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  father's  house.  He  became  an  itinerant  Quaker  preacher^  and  made  many  proselytes.  He 
foflered  much  "  for  conscience'  sake,"  sometimes  by  revilings,  sometimes  by  imprisonments.  He  wrote 
much,  and  preached  with  daily  increasing  fervor.  In  1668  he  wrote  his  No  CrosSj  no  Crown  j  and  in  1670 
be  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted  by  the  jury.  His  father  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  him  a 
very  large  estate,  but  he  continued  to  travel,  preach,  and  write  as  usual.  Having  obtained  a  charter  for 
a  province  in  America,  and  settled  his  government  on  a  sure  basis,  he  formed  a  plan  for  a  capital  city,  and 
named  it  Philadelphia— 6rofAer/y  love.  Two  years  after  it  was  founded  it  contained  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. On  returning  to  England  in  1684,  he  obtained  the  release  of  thirteen  hundred  Quakers  then  in  prison. 
He  resided  mostly  in. England,  but  visited  his  colony  occasionally.  He  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder 
in  1712,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  30th  of  July,  1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  His  posterity 
held  his  possessions  till  the  Revolution.     His  last  surviving  son,  Thomas  Penn,  died  in  1775. 
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beneath  the  wide-spread  branches  of  a  huge  elm.  "  Under  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  now 
leafless  by  the  frosts  of  autumn,"  says  Bancrofl,  «*  Penn  proclaimed  to  the  men  of  the  Al- 
gonquin race,  from  both  banks  of  the  Delaware^— 
from  the  border  of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  it  may  have 
been,  from  the  Susquehanna — the  same  simple  mes* 
sage  of  peace  and  love  which  George  Fox  had  pro- 
fessed before  Cromwell,  and  Mary  Fisher  had  borne 
to  the  Grand  Turk.  The  English  and  the  Indian 
should  respect  the  same  moral  law,  should  be  alike 
secure  in  their  pursuits  and  their  possessions,  and 
adjust  every  diflerence  by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each  race." 
•*  We  meet,"  said  Penn,  "  on  the  broad  pathway  of 
good,  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and 
love.  I  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents 
sometimes  chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor 

brothers  only  ;  for  brothers  difler.     The  friendship  -.^      Mowument  ' 

between  me  and  you  I  will  not  compare  to  a  chain ; 

for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one 
man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

" '  ThouMt  find,*  said  the  Quaker,  '  in  me  and  mine, 
Bat  friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  to  thine, 
Who  abuse  no  power  and  admit  no  line 

'Twixt  the  red  men  and  the  white.' 
And  bright  was  the  spot  where  the  Quaker  came 
To  leave  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trump  of  Fame 

Till  its  final  blast  shall  die. 
The  city  he  rear'd  from  the  tylvan  shade, 
His  beautiful  monument  now  is  made ; 
And  long  have  the  rivers  their  pride  displayed 

In  the  scenes  that  are  rolling  by." 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched  by  the  sacred  doctrine  which  the  "  Quaker  king" 
avowed.  They  received  the  presents  of  Penn  in  sincerity,  and  in  hearty  friendship  they 
gave  the  belt  of  wampum.  •* '  We  will  live,'  said  they,  *  in  love  with  William  Penn  and 
his  children  as  long  as  the  moon  and  the  sun  shall  endure.'  " 

Thus  was  established  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  its  foundations  laid  deep  and 
broad  upon  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  and  justice,  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Quakers,  who 
formed  the  prime  element  of  the  new  state.  That  sect  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  exemplars 
of  moral  purity  in  an  age  and  among  a  people  eminently  licentious.  The  court,  the  fount- 
ain-head  of  example,  was  wholly  impure  in  morals,  skeptical  in  religion,  and  unscrupulous 
in  politics.  Unlike  the  other  Puritan  sects,  which  gave  royalty  so  much  trouble,  the  Quak- 
ers taught  morality  more  by  example  than  by  precept ;  yet  they  were  ever  bold  in  the 

^  This  monument  stands  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach  Streets,  Kensington,  on  the  spot 
where  the  celebrate  TVeaty  Tree  stood.  The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1810,  when  it  was  ascertained  to 
be  283  years  old.  When  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  winter  of  1778,  their 
foraging  parties  were  out  in  every  direction  for  fuel.  To  protect  this  tree  from  the  ax.  Colonel  Simcoe,  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  placed  a  sentinel  under  it.  Of  its  remains,  many  chairs,  vases,  work-stands,  and  other 
articles  have  been  made.  The  commemorative  monument  was  erected  by  the  Penn  Society.  Upon  it  are 
the  following  inscriptions : 

North  side. — "Treaty  ground  of  William  Penn  and  the  Indian  nation,  1682.     Unbroken  Faith." 

South  side. — "William  Penn,  bom  1644.     Died,  1718." 

West  side, — "  Placed  by  the  Penn  Society,  A.D.  1 827,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Ehn  Tree." 

East  side. — "Pennsylvania  founded,  1681,  by  deeds  of  Peace." 
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avowal  of  their  principles.  Their  benevolence  was  as  extensive  as  the  round  world  ;  their 
plans  designed  no  less  than  the  establishment  of  universal  religion.  No  station  was  too  ex- 
alted for  their  faithfulness  to  reach.  George  Fox  spoke  boldly,  face  to  face,  to  the  king,  as 
did  Paul  before  Agrippa ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  catechise,  by  letter,  even  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  No  station  was  too  low  for  their  paternal  care,  and  no  instrument  too  humble  to  be 
made  useful  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  "  Plowmen  and  milk-maids,  becoming  itiner- 
ant preachers,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  world,  and  appealed  to  the  consciences 
of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  the  pope  and  the  Grand  Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  savage. 
Their  apostles  made  their  way  to  Eome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New  England  and  Egypt ;  and 
some  were  even  moved  to  go  toward  China  and  Japan  in  search  of  the  unknown  realms  of 
Prester  John."'  Democracy,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  their  political  creed.  *'  We  lay  a 
foundation,"  said  Penn,  *'  for  after  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as  Christians  and  as  men, 
that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent ;  for  we  put  the 
POWER  IN  THE  PEOPLE."  With  such  views  he  framed  his  government ;  with  the  simplicity 
of  honest  truth  and  love  he  made  the  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  treaty  was  not  con- 
firmed by  oath,  nor  ratified  by  signatures  and  seals ;  no  written  records  were  made,  **  and 
its  terms  and  conditions  had  no  abiding  monuments  but  on  the  heart.  There  they  were 
written  like  the  laws  of  God,  and  were  never  forgotten."'  Kindness  was  more  powerful  in 
subduing  than  the  sword,  and  justice  had  greater  weight  with  the  Indian  warrior  than  gun- 
powder. **  New  England  had  just  terminated  a  disastrous  war  of  extermination  ;  the  Dutch 
^ivere  scarcely  ever  at  peace  with  the  Algonquins ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer  to  Indian 
hostilities  and  massacres  which  extended  as  far  as  Richmond.  Penn  came  without  arms  ; 
he  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence  ;  he  had  no  message  but  peace  ;  and  not  a 
drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indi&n."*  They  themselves  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  rectitude.  "  We  have  done  better,"  they  said,  in  the  Planter's  Speech,  in 
1684,  "than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards,  we  had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may 
make  the  ambitious  heroes  whom  the  world  admires  blush  for  their  shameful  victories.  To 
the  poor  dark  souls  round  about  us  we  teach  their  rights  as  hen." 

Near  the  close  of  1682  Penn  purchased  lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  their  confluence,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  capital  city.  Already  the  Swedes  had 
built  a  church  there  ;*  and  the  situation  was  "  not  surpassed,"  in  the  estimation  of  Penn, 
"  by  one  among  all  the  many  places  he  had  seen  in  the  world."  With  great  joy  and  brill- 
iant hopes  they  marked  the  boundaries  of  streets  on  the  trunks  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  ash, 
and  walnut  trees  of  the  original  forest,  and  gave  them  names  derived  from  these  natural 
landmarks.  They  called  the  city  Philadelphia^ — brotherly  love — and  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity the  forest  disappeared,  and  pleasant  houses  uprose  upon  the  "  virgin  Elysian  shore." 

In  March,  1683,  the  second  Assembly  of  the  province  convened  in  the  infant  city,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Penn,  the  original  "  form  of  government"  was  so  amended,  that  the 
"  charter  of  liberties"  signed  by  him  at  that  time  rendered  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
Aomt,  all  but  in  name,  a  representative  democracy.  Penn  soon  afterward  returned  to  En- 
^®*-  gland,  having  first  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  Thomas  Loyd  as  president, 
to  administer  his  government  during  his  absence.  Every  thing  went  on  prosperously,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  new  state  until  1691,  when  the  "  three  lower 

>  Bancroft,  ii.,  337.  *  Ibid.,  ii.,  382.  »  Ibid,,  il.  383. 

*  Several  years  before  the  arrival  of  Penn,  the  upper  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaw^e  erected  a  block- 
house at  Wieaco,  now  the  district  of  Sontbwark.  The  block-house  was  converted  into  a  church  for  the 
eoovenience  of  the  settlement,  the  port-holes  serving  for  windows.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  it  in 
1677.  This  edifice  stood  upon  a  pleasant  knoll  sloping  to  the  river.  North  of  it,  where  Christian  Street 
is,  was  an  inlet,  and  beyond  this  was  another  knoll,  on  which  was  erected  the  house  of  three  Swedish  broth- 
ers, Sven,  Oele,  and  Andries  Swenson  [Swanson],  from  whom  Penn  purchased  the  site  of  Philadelphia. 
This  building  was  noticed  by  Kalm  in  1748;  and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  (i.,  148), 
Mys,  ^Uhe  original  log-house  was  standing  until  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  taken  down 
and  converted  into  fuel."  A  brick  church  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  block-house  in  1700,  and  i» 
sliU  standing  on  Swanson  Street,  a  little  distance  from  the  navy  yard. 
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SecesaUm  of  Delaware. 


Penn's  Difflcultiet. 


Hia  liberal  Conceuiona. 


PesiiBylvania  Charter. 


Penn'fl  Heira^ 


counties  on  the  Delaware'*  already  mentioned,  withdrew  from  the  Union  on  account  of  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council.  With  the  reluctant  con- 
sent of  Penn,  a  deputy  governor  was  appointed  over  them. 

Charles  the  Second  died  in  1685,  and  his  hrother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  bad  private  character  of  James,  his  duplicity,  and  his  known  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  made  him  detested  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  and, 
three  years  after  his  accession,  he  was  driven  into  exile.  His  scepter  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband  William,  prince  of  Orange.  William  Penn  was  sus- 
pected of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and  of  secret  efibrts  to  efiect  his  res- 
toration.    For  this  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  in  1692  his  provincial  government  was  taken 
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*  This  is  a  representation  of  the  seal  and  signature  of  William  Penn  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  charter. 
The  names  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  instrument  are  James  Claypoole,  Francis  Plumsted,  Thomas 
Barker,  Philip  Ford,  Edward  Pritchard,  Andrew  Soule,  Christopher  Taylor,  Charles  Lloyd,  William  Gib- 
eon,  U.  More,  George  Rudyard,  Harbt.  Springett 

*  The  parting  message  of  Governor  Penn  to  the  Assembly  is  a  pattern  of  brevity,  and  might  be  studied 
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Peim's  Sncceason  hostile  to  the  Indiana.  Popular  FeeUng  againit  the  Proprietaries.  Dr.  Franklin. 

continued  to  administer  the  government— by  deputies,  most  of  the  time— -until  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  then  purchased  all  their  interest  in  the  province 
fi)r  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.* 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task  to  trace  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  in  detail, 
from  the  period  of  Penn*s  death  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  independence,  but  our 
plan  and  limits  forbid  it.  Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  the  province,  we  must  be  content  with  a  consideration  of  leading  events  bearing 
directly  upon  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

John,  a  grandson  of  William  Penn,  and  son  of  Richard,  then  one  of  the  proprietors 
living  in  England,  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  Stamp  Act  and  kin- 
dred measures  of  government  stirred  up  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  colonies.  The  province 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Seneca  Indians,  who 
were  committing  dreadful  atrocities  on  the  western  frontier.  It  seemed  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernor Penn  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  enemy  toward  the  people  with  whom  his  grand- 
father lived  so  afiectionately ;  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  he  ofiered,  by 
proclamation,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  bounty  for  the  capture  of  Indians  or 
their  scalps  !*  The  war  was  successful ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1764  the  hostile 
Indians  sued  for  peace. 

Internal  commotions  now  became  more  frequent,  and  ominous  of  political  disruption.  For 
years  the  province  had  been  agitated  by  quarrels  between  the  Assembly  and  the  proprietors 
on  the  subject  of  prerogatives.  The  popular  mind  was  led  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  contended  that  the  proprietary  estates  should  be  taxed  in  common  with  other 
property.  The  proprietors,  resting  upon  the  privileges  of  their  charter,  resisted  the  meas- 
ure, and  in  John  Penn  they  had  a  powerful,  because  interested,  champion.  All  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  through  concession  being  at  an  end,  Franklin  and  others  had  previously  pro- 
posed to  petition  the  king  to  purchase  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  from  the  proprietors, 
and  vest  the  government  directly  in  the  crown.  The  proposition  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  the  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Franklin.  It  set  forth 
the  increasing  property,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  increasing  power  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  infiuence  of  such  a  power  in  the  state  intervening 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  This  was  the  first  great  step  toward  revolution  in  Penn- 
sylvania— an  attempt  to  crush  feudal  power  and  remove  all  barriers  between  the  supreme 
governor  and  the  governed.  Many  leading  men,  whose  relationship  to  the  proprietaries,  and 
attachment  to  things  made  reverend  by  age,  opposed  the  petition  ;  but  the  Quakers,  whose 
principles  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  successors  of  William  Penn,  were  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  Several  successive  Assemblies  favored  the  proposition,  and  Dr.  Frank-  November, 
lin  was  appointed  provincial  agent  to  urge  the  measure  before  the  king.     This         ^'^^• 

with  profit  by  some  of  our  chief  magistrates.  It  was  oommnnioated  just  before  his  departure  for  England, 
and  was  as  foUows : 

"lOth  month,  15th,  170ft 

"  Fefends, — ^Your  union  is  what  I  desire ;  but  your  peace  and  aooommodating  one  another  is  what  I 
most  expect  from  you ;  the  reputation  of  it  is  something — the  reality  much  more.  I  desire  you  to  remem- 
ber and  observe  what  I  say.  Yield  in  circumstances  to  preserve  essentials ;  and  being  safe  in  one  another, 
you  will  always  be  so  in  esteem  with  me.  Make  me  not  sad  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  since  it  is  for 
you,  as  well  as  for  your  friend,  and  proprietor,  and  governor,  William  Pekn." 

Just  before  leaving,  Penn  granted  a  city  charter  to  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Shippen  was  appointed  the 
first  mayor.  He  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton^  of  New  Jersey,  lieutenant  governor  6f  his  province,  and 
James  Logan  secretary. 

^  The  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  his  government,  together 
with  many  acts  of  private  benevolence,  so  impaired  his  paternal  estate  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  borrow 
$30,000,  the  most  of  which  was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  province.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  now  amounting  to  about  840,000,000. 

'  The  bounties  were  as  follows  :  "  For  every  male  above  the  age  of  ten  years  captured,  $150 ;  scalped, 
being  killed,  $134  ;  for  every  female  Indian  enemy,  and  every  male  under  ten  years,  captured,  $130;  for 
every  female  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  scalped,  $50  I 
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was  the  beginning  of  the  Bystem  of  colonial  agencies  which  so  efficiently  aided  the  progren 
of  the  Revolution. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  other  commercial  towns,  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Intelligence  of  its  enactment,  and  the  king's  assent,  produced  great  ex- 
citement ;  and,  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  go  into  effect  approached,  open  hostility  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest.  Party  spirit,  at  that  time,  was  peculiarly  rancorous  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  political  opposers  of  Dr.  Franklin  asserted  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
odious  act  The  fact  that  he  had  procured  the  office  of  stamp-master  for  Philadelphia  for 
his  friend  John  Hughes  (as  he  did  for  Ingersoll  of  Connecticut),  gave  a  coloring  of  truth  to 
the  charge,  and  his  family  and  property  were  menaced  with  injury.^  He  was  lam]pooned 
by  caricatures*  and  placards ;  but  they  had  little  efiect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
by  whom  he  was  admired  and  confided  in. 

The  store-keepers  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  cease  importing  British  goods  while  the 
Stamp  Act  was  in  force ;  the  people  resolved  to  abstain  from  mutton,  so  that  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  domestic  manufacture  might  be  increased  ;  and  among  other  resolves  concerning 
frugality  in  living,  they  determined  to  restrain  the  usual  expenses  of  funerals.  Benjamin 
Price,  Esq.,  was  buried  in  an  oaken  coffin  and  iron  handles  ;  and  Alderman  Plumstead  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave  without  a  pall  or  mourning-dresses.  When  the  commission  for  Hughes 
and  the  j^tamps  arrived,  all  the  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled ;  the  colors  were  hoisted  half 
mast,  and  signs  of  a  popular  outbreak  appeared.  The  house  of  Hughes  was  guarded  by  his 
friends ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  and  menacing  that  he  resigned  his 
office.  As  in  New  York,  the  odious  act  was  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets,  headed 
The  Folly  of  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America.*  The  newspaper  of  William  Brad- 
ford,^ the  leading  printer  in  Philadelphia,  teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  act ;  and  on  the 

*  His  wife,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  i?2d  of  September,  1765,  from  "near  Philadelphia,"  informs  him 
that  a  mob  was  talked  of;  that  several  bouses  were  indicated  for  destruction ;  and  that  she  was  advised  to 
remove  to  Burlington  for  safety.  ^*  It  is  Mr.  S.  S.,^*  she  said,  "  that  is  setting  the  people  mad,  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  you  that  had  planned  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  Test  Act 
brought  over  here.'^  The  courageous  woman  declared  she  would  not  stir  from  her  dwelling,  and  she  re- 
mained throughout  the  election  (the  immediate  cause  of  excitement  at  that  time)  unharmed. 

*  In  one  of  these,  called  The  Medlt^^  Franklin  is  represented  among  the  electors,  accompanied  by  the 
Devil,  who  is  whispering  in  his  ear,  *'''  Thee  shall  be  agent,  Ben,  for  all  my  realm."  In  another  part  of  the 
oarioature  is  the  following  verse : 

**  AH  his  designs  concenter  in  himself 
For  building  castles  and  amassing  pel£ 
The  public!  'tis  his  wit  to  sell  for  gain, 
Whom  private  property  did  ne'er  maintain." 

*  Watson's  Jinnala  of  Philadelphia,  ii.,  271. 

*  William  Bradford  was  a  grandson  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  who  settled  in  the  colony.* 
He  went  to  England  in  1741,  and  the  next  year  returned  with  printing  materials  and  books.  In  December, 
1742,  he  publbhed  the  first  number  of  the  Ptnntylvania  Journal,  which  was  continued  until  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  when  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  his  business  partner,  changed  its  name  to  the  True 
American.  While  carrying  on  the  printing  business,  he  opened,  in  1754,  at  the  comer  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets,  **The  London  Coffee-house,"  and  in  1762  a  marine  insurance  office,  with  Mr.  Rydd.  His  repub- 
lican bias  was  manifested  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement ;  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began,  he 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  As  a  major  and  colonel,  he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
and  was  at  Fort  Mifflin,  below  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  attacked.  After  the  British  army  left  Philadel- 
phia,  he  returned  with  a  broken  constitution  and  a  shattered  fortune.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  par- 
alytic shock  gave  biro  warning  of  its  approach.  To  his  children  he  said,  '*  Though  I  bequeath  you  no  es- 
tate, I  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.''  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1791,  aged  seventy, 
two  years. 

*  His  son,  Andrew,  was  also  a  printer,  and  carried  on  business  In  Philadelphia  after  his  father  had  retired  to  New  York  oo  a 
pension  from  government  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  In  a  poetic  effusion  printed  by  Keimcr,  the  first  employer  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  1734,  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  Bradfords: 

"  In  Penn's  wooden  country  type  foels  no  disaster. 
The  printers  grow  rich ;  one  is  made  tiieir  postmaster. 
His  father,  a  printer,  is  paid  for  his  work. 
And  wallows  in  plenty,  just  now,  in  New  York. 
Though  quite  past  his  labor,  and  old  as  my  gran'num. 
The  government  pays  him  pounds  sixty  per  annum." 
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(lay  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  law  was  to  go  in  force,  it  contained  the  emblematic 
head  and  **  doleful"  communication  seen  in  the  engraving.' 
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0 


am  forry  to  be 
obliged  to  ac- 
quaint vny  read- 
ers that  as  the 
Stamp  Act  is 
feared  to  be  obligatory 
u|K)D  us  after  the/r/i  of 
NotembtT  ensuing  (The 
Fatal  To-raorrow),  The 
publif  herof  this  paper,  un- 
able  to  bear  the  Burthen, 
has  thought  it  expedient 
to  ftop  awhile,  in  order  to 


deliberate,  whether  any 
methods  can  be  found  to 
elude  the  chains  forged  for 
us,  and  efcape  the  in f up- 
portable  f  lavery,  which  it 
is  hoped,  from  the  laft 
reprefentation  now  made 
againft  that  act,  may  be 
eflTected.  Mean  while  I 
muft  earneftly  Requeft 
every  individual  of  my 
Subfcribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  long  be- 


hind Hand,  that  they 
would  immediately  dis- 
charge tfieir  refpective 
Arrears,  that  I  may  be 
able,  not  only  to  fupport 
myfelf  during  the  Inter- 
val, but  be  better  prepar- 
ed to  proceed  again  with 
this  Paper  whenever  an 
opening  for  that  purpofe 
appears,  which  I  hope 
will  be  foon. 
WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 


The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  following  year  produced  great  rejoicing  in  Philadelphia. 
The  intelligence  of  the  repeal  was  brought  by  Captain  Wise.  He  was  invited  to  drink 
punch  at  the  Coffee-house,'  where  a  gold-laced  hat  was  given  him,  and  presents  were  dis- 
tributed among  his  crew.  The  punch  was  made  common  ;  and  many  of  the  *<  first  men 
played  hob-and-nob  over  their  glasses  with  sailors  and  common  people."  The  city  was  brill- 
iantly illuminated  at  night ;  a  large  quantity  of  wood  was  given  for  bonfires  ;  many  barrels 
of  beer  were  distributed  among  the  populace ;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  and  mayoralty 
gave  a  feast  to  three  hundred  persons  at  the  State  House  gallery.  At  that  feast  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  by  those  present  to  dress  themselves,  at  the  approaching  birth-day  of 
the  king,  in  new  suits  of  English  manufacture,  and  to  give  their  homespun  garments  to  the 
poor.  The  anniversary  of  the  king*s  birth-day,  in  June,  was  also  celebrated  with  great  dis- 
plays of  joy  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  people,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  feelings,  did  not  heed 
the  advice  of  Franklin  and  Richard  Penn,  "  not  to  exult  as  at  a  great  victory." 

When  the  British  Parliament  devised  other  schemes  for  taxing  the  Americans,  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  Massachusetts  and  all  the  other  colonies,  was  aroused,  and  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  every  where  freely  discussed.  John  Dickenson  sent  forth  his  powerful 
"  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,"*  and  the  circular  letter  from  Massachusetts,  recapitu- 

^  This  is  one  third  the  size  of  the  original,  and  gives  a  fae  simile,  in  appearance,  of  the  device. 

'  The  London  Coffee-houte,  established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  William  Bradford  ten  years  before,  on  the 
comer  of  Front  and  Market  Streets,  was  the  daily  resort  of  the  governor  and  other  pablio  functionaries, 
and  there  vendues  were  generally  held.  John  Pemberton,  a  Quaker,  owned  the  house  in  1780 ;  and  in  his 
lease  to  Giflbrd  Dally,  he  stipulated  that  iwearing  should  be  discouraged  there,  and  that  the  house  should 
be  closed  on  *^  the  firtt  day  of  the  toetky  This  would  be  an  excellent  clause  in  like  leases  at  the  present 
day.  ^  See  page  476,  vol.  i 
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lating  arguments  against  taxation,  was  received  with  load  acclaim.  Alarmed  at  the  prog- 
ress of  opposition  in  the  colonies,  Hillsborough,  the  colonial  secretary,  sent  forth  his  counter- 
vailing circulars.  Governor  Penn  was  instructed  to  enjoin  the  Assembly  to  regard  the  Mas- 
sachusetts circular  as  seditious  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  to  prorogue  the  Assembly 
if  they  should  countenance  it.  The  Assembly,  firm  in  the  right  cause,  practically  asserted 
their  privilege  to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies,  and  they  heartily  seconded  the  propo- 
sition of  Virginia  for  a  union  of  the  provinces  in  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Leagues,  non-importation  agreements,  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  other  revolutionary  machinery,  such  as  were  zealously  engaged  in  New  England,  were 
equally  active  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  when  the  British  government  poured  all  its  wrath  upon 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  in  word  and  deed,  stood  up  as  the  bold  champion  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  of  the  New  Englanders.  Its  course  was  more  temperate  than  its  sister  col- 
ony, but  not  less  firm.  While  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  recommended  the  people  of 
Boston  to  try  all  lenient  measures  for  relief,  they  assured  them  that  '*the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  continue  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.*' 

In  December,  1773,  two  of  the  "detested  tea-ships"  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
Gloucester  Point.  There  they  were  ordered  to  anchor,  and  to  proceed  no  further,  at  their 
peril.  The  authority  acting  on  the  occasion  was  a  committee  from  a  meeting  of  fiill  eight 
thousand  persons,  then  congregated  in  the  State  House  yard.  They  allowed  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  (the  Polly)  to  go  up  to  the  city  and  withess  the  manifested  feelings  of  the 
people,  by  which  he  Height  determine  which  was  the  wiser  course  to  pursue,  fo  persist  in 
landing  the  tea,  or  to  weigh  anchor  for  Europe.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  Cbnsignees  of  the  tea  were  all  forced  to  resign.  In  November,  the  following  year,  the 
brig  Greyhound,  bound  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  landed  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  There  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  market  grounds.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  about  fifty  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  took  the  chests  from  the  cellar,  piled  them  in  a  neighboring  field, 
and  burned  them.  Suits  were  brought  against  some  of  the  leading  young  men  who  were 
engaged  in  this  transaction,  but  the  war  breaking  out,  and  courts  of  justice  being  abolished 
or  suspended,  they  were  abandoned.^ 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1774,  another  meeting  of  at  least  eight  thousand  persons  convened 
in  Philadelphia.  The  governor  had  been  requested  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly, 
but  refused.'  John  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Willing  were  appointed  chairmen  of  the  ineet- 
ing :  the  whole  proceedings  were  revolutionary.  They  recommended  a  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  formed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  counties  and  with  the  other  colonies  in 
relation  to  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  general  Congress,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  sufierers  at  Boston.  A  convention  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  province  was  rec- 
ommended, and,  as  peaceably  as  it  convened,  the  mass  meeting  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  several  counties  was  held  on  the  1 5th  of  July,  in 
which  the  kindred  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  glowed  with  intensity.     They 
resolved  '*  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  George  the  Third ;  that  they  ardently  desired  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  harmony  with  the  mbther  country  on  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties 

^  The  rollowing  are  the  names  of  the  leading  young  men  who  composed  this  New  Jeney  Tea-party  :  Dr. 
Ebonezer  Elmer,  Richard  Howell  (afterward  major  in  the  army  and  governor  of  the  state),  David  Pierson, 
Stephen  Pierson,  Silas  Whitecar,  Timothy  Elmer,  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  Rev.  Philip  Fithian,  Alexander 
Moore,  Jr.,  Clarence  Parvin,  John  Hunt,  James  Hunt,  Lewis  Howell,  Henry  Starks,  James  Ewing,  father 
of  the  late  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Thomas  Ewing,  Josiah  Seeley,  and  Joel  Fithian. 

'  In  1771  Governor  John  Penn  returned  to  England,  leaving  executive  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  president  of  the  council.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Richard  Penn,  a  younger  brother  of 
John,  arrived  with  credentials  as  lieutenant  governor.  He  held  the  office  until  September,  1773,  when 
John  Penn  returned,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  admin- 
istration  of  John  Penn,  and  those  of  Hamilton  and  Richard  Penn,  that  the  hostilities  in  the  Valley  of  Wyo- 
ming* occurred,  of  which  we  have  written  in  the  first  volume. 
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within  the  colonies  as  suhjects  horn  in  England  'were  entitled  to  within  that  realm,  and 
that  the  right  of  representation  in  the  British  Parliament  was  implied  by  the  asserted  power 
of  the  government  to  tax  them."  The  convention  also  adopted  a  series  of  instructions 
for  the  Assembly  about  to  convene,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  terms,  colonial  rights  were 
asserted.  These  were  from  the  pen  of  John  Dickenson,  and,  though  loyal  in  spirit,  they 
were  firm  in  resistance  to  the  arm  of  oppression.^  When  the  Assembly  met,  these  instruc- 
tions were  regarded  as  binding,  and  were  faithfully  carried  out.  Joseph  Galloway  (who 
afterward  became  a  Tory),  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Thomas  MifRin, 
Charles  Humphries,  John  Morton,  George  Ross,  Edward  Biddle,  and  subsequently  John 
Dickenson,  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  jrHj^ 
Congress,  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  in  September  following.  ^"^^ 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers  held  a  commanding 
social  and  political  influence  in  the  commonwealth.  Although  this  influence  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  large  influx  of  Germans  and  adven- 
turers from  New  England  having  populated  extensive  districts  of  the  province,  their  prin- 
ciples, precepts,  and  practices  had  great  weight  with  the  public  mind.  They  had  generally 
taken  affirmative  ground  in  the  popular  peaceable  measures  adopted  to  procure  redress  of 
political  grievances,  and  warmly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  first  Continental  Congress; 
but  >?irhen  an  appeal  to  arms  became  an  apparent  necessity,  and  the  tendency  of  action  in 
popular  conventions  and  legislative  assemblies  pointed  to  that  dreadful  alternative,  their  love 
of  order,  and  their  principles  of  non-resistance  by  force  of  arms,  positively  enjoined  in  their 
"  Discipline,"  made  them  pause.  They  held  extra  and  protracted  meetings,  even  till  after 
night,  to  determine  what  to  do.  There  was  a  spirit  abroad  favorable  to  enforcing  a  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  the  American  Association  recommended  by  the  first  Congress — an 
association  designed  to  draw,  in  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  the  separation  between  the  friends 
of  Congress  and  the  friends  of  the  king.  To  this  spirit  the  Quakers  were  opposed,  because 
it  usurped  the  dearest  prerogatives  of  conscience,  and  pronounced  the  exercise  of  honest  opin- 
ions to  be  a  political  misdemeanor.  They  not  only  paused,  but  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  of  royalty,  believing  it  to  be  the  guardian  of  law  and  order. 

While  a  Provincial  Convention  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  elo-  ^i^^i^ 
quence  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  a  young  Quaker,  was  urging  his  countrymen  to  a  resort  ^'^^ 
to  anus,  his  sect,  not  sharing  his  enthusiasm,  were  holding  theic  yearly  meeting  in  the  same 
city.  That  meeting,  swayed  in  its  opinions  and  action  by  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  sound  men  of  his  day,  put  forth  its  "  Testimony,"  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  exhorted  to  withhold  all  countenance  from  every  measure  "  tending 
to  break  ofl^  the  happy  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  or  to  interrupt 
their  just  subordination  to  the  king."'     From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the 

^  *'  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,*'  they  said,  ^'  oall  upon  us  to  hold,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity,  that  lib- 
erty which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  leave  our  wealth  to  our  children,  but  it 
is  our  daty  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity,  or  cruelty  can  exceed  our  own,  if  we,  born  and 
educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their  value,  pusillanimously  desert- 
ing the  post  assigned  us  by  Divine  Providence,  surrender  succeeding  generations  to  a  condition  of  wretch- 
edness from  which  no  human  efforts,  in  all  probability,  will  be  sufficient  to  extricate  them,  the  experience 
of  ail  states  mercifully  demonstrating  to  us  that,  when  arbitrary  power  has  been  established  over  them,  even 
the  wisest  and  bravest  nations  that  ever  flourished  have,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and  wretch- 
ed vassals.  To  us,  therefore,  it  appears,  at  this  alarming  period,  our  duty  to  Grod,  to  our  country,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  posterity,  to  exert  our  utmost  ability  in  promoting  and  establishing  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  on  a  constitutional  foundation." 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  document,  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Pott^  No.  402 : 

The  TESTIMONY  of  the  people  called  Quakers^,  given  forth  by  a  meeting  of  the  Representativet  of  taid 
people  in  PrNNSTLVAii ia  and  New  Jersey,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  twenty-fourth  day  ofthejint  months  1775  : 

Having  considered,  with  real  sorrow,  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  the  animosities  consequent  thereon,  we  have,  by  repeated  public  advices 
and  private  admonitions,  used  our  endeavors  to  dissuade  the  members  of  our  religious  society  from  joining 
with  the  public  resolutions  promoted  and  entered  into  by  some  of  the  people,  which,  as  we  apprehended,  so 
we  now  find,  have  increased  contention,  and  produced  great  discord  and  confusion. 
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Quakers,  as  a  body,  were  friends  of  the  kinpr,  though  generally 
passive,  so  far  as  public  observation  could  determine.  But  in 
secret,  and  through  their  **  testimonies,"  they  gave  "  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert 
their  influence  against  the  patriots,  that  Congress  thought  it 
proper  to  recommend  the  executives  of  the  several  states  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  their  movements.  That  body  also  earnest- 
ly recommended  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  apprehend  and  secure  the  persons  of  eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing Quakers  of  Philadelphia.^  Among  these  was  August  ss, 
James  Pemberton,  whose  likeness  is  here  given.  He  ^^^• 
remained  two  years  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  a  journal,  a 
portion  of  which  is  published  in  the  *'  Friend^  Miscellany ^ 
vol.  vii. 
Jaji«8  pkmbebtok.  Unlike  other  Tories,  the  Quakers  were  so  passive  that  little 

roinapnot»     ktMoiAaok  positivc  cvidcuce  of  their  acting  against  the  patriots  could  be 

The  Divine  Principle  of  grace  and  truth  which  we  profess  leads  all  who  attend  to  its  dictates  to  demean 
themselves  as  peaceable  subjects,  and  to  discountenance  and  avoid  every  measure  tending  to  excite  disaffec- 
tion to  the  king  as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the  legal  authority  of  bis  government,  to  which  purpose  many 
of  the  late  political  writings  and  addresses  to  the  people  appearing  to  be  calculated,  >ve  are  led  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  them,  their  spirit  and  temper  being  not  only  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  destructive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  civil  society,  disqualifies 
men,  in  these  times  of  difficulty,  for  the  wise  and  judicious  consideration  and  promoting  of  such  measures 
as  would  be  most  eflectual  for  reconciling  diflferences  or  obtaining  the  redress  of  grievances. 

From  our  past  experience  of  the  clemency  of  the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  have  ground  to  hope 
and  believe  that  decent  and  respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vested  with  legal  authority,  represent- 
ing the  prevailing  dissatisfactions  and  the  oar;se  of  them,  would  avail  toward  obtaining  relief,  ascertaining 
and  establishing  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  we  deeply  lament 
that  contrary  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  pursued,  which  have  involved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  ap- 
pear likely  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  Constitutional  government, 
'  and  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  enjojrment  of  which  our  ancestors  were  induced  to  encounter  the 
manifold  dangers  and  difficulties  of  crossing  the  seas  and  of  settling  in  the  wilderness. 

We  are  therefore  incited,  by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country,  publicly  to  de- 
clare against  every  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  government,  and  against 
all  combinations,  insurrections,  tionspiracies,  and  illegal  assemblies ;  and  as  we  are  restrained  from  them 
by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Almighty  God,  *^  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 
jus^tice,"  we  hope,  through  his  assistance  and  favor,  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  any 
requisitions  which  may  be  made  of  us,  inconsistent  with  our  religious  principles  and  the  fidelity  we  owe  to 
the  king  and  his  government,  as  by  law  eMablished ;  earnestly  desiring  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and 
concord  which  have  heretofore  united  the  people  of  these  provinces,  and  been  attended  by  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  their  labors.  Sigiud  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  »a%d  meetings 

Jambs  Pemberton,  Clerk  at  thii  time. 

This  Testimony  gave  offense  to  many  Friends  in  Philadelphia  who  were  favorable  to  the  patriots.  Some 
left,  and  formed  a  separate  meeting.  They  built  themselves  a  brick  meeting-house  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets ;  and  others  so  far  seceded  as  to  form  a  military  company,  under  Captain 
Humphreys,  which  they  called  The  Q^aker  Company. 

*  The  reason  given  for  this  measure  by  Congress  was,  "  that  when  the  enemy,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  were  bending  their  progress  toward  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  certain  seditious  publication,  ad- 
dressed ^  To  our  friends  and  brethren  in  religious  profession  in  these  and  the  adjacent' provinces,*  signed 
John  Pemberton,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  sufferings,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  26th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,"  was  published,  and,  as  your  committee  is  credibly  in- 
formed, circulated  among  many  members  of  the  society  called  Quakers,  throughout  the  different  states.^* 
The  paper  originated  in  Philadelphia,  and  Joshua  Fisher.  Abel  James,  James  Pemberton,  Henry  Drinker, 
Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  James,  Samuel  Pleasants,  Thomas  Wharton,  senior,  Thomas  Fish- 
er, and  Seunuel  Fisher,  of  that  city,  leading  members  of  the  society,  were  banished  to  Fredericksburg,  in 
Virginia.  The  Board  of  War  was  also  instructed  to  remove  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  the  governor,  and 
Benjamin  Chew,  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  thither,  for  safe  custody. — See  JournaU  of  CongreUf 
iii.,  290. 

The  papers  and  records  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
were  captured  by  Sullivan,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Loyalist  regiments  lying  on  Staten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy,  gave  Congress  the  first  positive  proof  of  the  general  disaffection  of  the  sect. 
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obtained  ;  and  very  few  of  them,  sufiering  from  confiscation  of  property  or  other  penalties, 
became  refugees  at  the  close  of  the  war.  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, members  of  this  sect,  sufiered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  in  November,  1 778. 
This  act  has  been  cited  a  hundred  times  as  evidence  against  the  claims  to  the  exercise  of 
uniform  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  and  magnified  into  a  foul  murder,  justified  by 
no  plea  of  public  expediency.  The  facts  prove  otherwise  ;  for  if  it  was  ever  expedient  to 
take  the  life  of  a  dangerous  citizen,  then  Roberts  and  CarUsle  suffered  justly.  While  they 
abstained  from  open  hostility  to  the  Revolutionary  government,  and  refused  to  bear  arms 
for  the  king,  they  gave  secret  aid,  far  more  potent  to  the  enemies  of  liberty.  They  were 
employed  by  Joseph  Galloway  and  his  loyal  friends  as  secret  agents  in  detecting  foes  to  the 
government.  While  Howe  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Carlisle  granted  permissions  to 
pass  the  lines,  watched  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  to  point  out  obnoxious  persons  coming 
from  the  country,  and  many  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on  his  bare  suggestion. 
Under  the  meek  garb  and  demeanor  of  the  Quaker  was  a  Torquemada,  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  an  inquisitor  general.  When  Howe  ordered  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Abercrombie,  to  go  out  upon  the  Frankford  road,  and  fall  upon  a  party  of  American 
militia,  who,  he  was  informed,  were  lying  in  the  woods,  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  who  would 
not  bear  arms  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  acted  as  guides  in  conducting  Abercrombie  to 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.  According  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of  state  policy,  their 
execution  was  expedient  and  salutary  in  effect.  It  was  a  subject  for  bitter  vituperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Tories,  and  even  those  who  would  fain  have  saved  them  from  death  were 
charged  with  dishonorable  motives.  "  Governor  Livingston  went  to  Philadelphia,"  wrote 
John  Potts  to  Joseph  Galloway,  "  and  urged  his  endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  banditti  in 
power  there  to  save  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  not  from  any  principle  of  honor  or  conscience — 
you  know  him  too  well — ^but  from  motives,  as  he  thought,  of  policy."  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  where  one  Tory  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  during  the  Rev- 
olution, fifty  Whigs  were  slain  in  cold  blood  by  the  Tories.  The  reason  is  obvious— a  heart 
warmed  with  love  of  country  is  benevolent  and  humane ;  its  active  opposers  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  mercenary,  and  consequently  cruel. 

The  supper-bell  has  rung ;  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  go  out 
in  search  of  localities  made  memorable  by  events  connected  with  our  war  for  independence. 

On  Monday  morning  I  visit-     November  27, 
ed  Carpenters*  Hall,  the  build-  ^^®- 

ing  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress 
held  its  brief  session.  Having  had  no  in- 
timation concerning  its  appearance,  condi- 
tion, and  present  use,  and  informed  that  it 
was  situated  in  "Carpenters*  Court,"  imag- 
ination had  invested  its  exterior  with  dig- 
nity, its  interior  with  solemn  grandeur,  and 
its  location  a  spacious  area,  where  nothing 
**  common  or  unclean"  was  permitted  to 
dwell.  How  often  the  hoof  of  Pegasus 
touches  the  leafless  tree-tops  of  sober  prose 
when  his  rider  supposes  him  to  be  at  his 
highest  altitude  !  How  often  the  rainbow 
of  imagination  fades,  and  leaves  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  the  forbidding  aspect  of  a  cloud 
of  plain  reality  !  So  at  this  time.  The 
CABTsifTKBs'  Hazx.^  spacious  court  was  but  a  short  and  narrow 

'  This  boilding  is  constmcted  of  small  imported  bricks,  each  alternate  one  glazed,  and  darker  than  the 
other,  giving  it  a  checkered  appearance.     Many  of  the  old  hoases  of  Philadelphia  were  built  of  like  mate- 
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alley  ;  and  the  HaU,  consecrated  by  the  holiest  associations  which  cluster  around  the  birth- 
time  of  our  republic,  was  a  small  two-story  building,  of  somber  aspect,  with  a  short  steeple, 
and  all  of  a  dingy  hue.  I  tried  hard  to  conceive  the  apparition  upon  its  front  to  be  a  classic 
frieze,  with  rich  historic  triglyphs  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Vision  was  too  "  lynx-eyed,"  and 
I  could  make  nothing  more  poetic  of  it  than  an  array  of  impudent  letters  spelling  the  words 

C.  J.  WOLBERT  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS 

for  the  sale  of 
Real  Estate  and  Stocks, 
Fancy  Goods, 
Horses,  Vehicles,  and  Harness. 
What  a  desecration  I     Covering  the  fa9ade  of  the  very  Temple  of  Freedom  with  the  pla- 
cards of  groveling  mammon  I     If  sensibility  is  shocked  with  this  outward  pollution,  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  indignant  shame  on  entering  the  hall  where  that  august  assembly  of  men — 
the  godfathers  of  our  republic— convened  to  stand  as  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  infant  Amer- 
ican Liberty,  to  find  it  filled  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  and  the  walls  which  once 
echoed  the  eloquent  words  of  Henry,  Lee,  and  the  Adamses,  reverberating  with  the  clatter 
of  the  auctioneer's  voice  and  hammer.     Is  there  not  patriotism  strong  enough  and  bold 
enough  in  Philadelphia  to  enter  this  temple  and  *'  cast  out  all  them  that  buy  and  sell,  and 
overthrow  the  table  of  the  money-changers?'* 

The  hall  in  which  Congress  met  is  upon  the  lower  floor,  and  comprehends  the  whole  area 
of  the  building.  It  is 
about  forty.five  feet 
square,  with  a  recess 
in  the  rear  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and 
about  twelve  feet 
deep,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  are  two 
pillars,  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  second 
story  contains  small- 
er apartments  which 
were  used  by  Con- 
gress, and  occupied 

by  the  society  as  com-  Cojioj«m  «*>« 

mittee    rooms.      In 

one  of  these,  emptied  of  all  merchandise  except  a  wash-tub  and  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  let 
us  sit  down  and  consider  the  events  connected  with  that  first  great  Continental  Council. 

We  have  already,  in  former  chapters,  considered  the  causes  which  awakened  a  desire  in 
the  colonies  for  a  political  union,  and  which  impelled  them  to  resistance.  For  many  years 
a  strong  sympathy  had  existed  between  the  several  colonies,  and  injuries  done  to  one,  either 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  or  the  unkind  hand  of  their  common  mother, 
touched  the  feelings  of  all  the  others,  and  drew  out  responsive  words  and  acts  which  denoted 
an  already  strong  bond  of  unity.  Widely  separated  as  some  of  them  were  from  each  other 
by  geographical  distance,  and  diversity  of  interest  and  pursuits,  there  were,  nevertheless,  po- 
litical, social,  and  commercial  considerations  which  made  the  Anglo-Americans  really  one 
people,  having  common  interests  and  common  hopes.  Called  upon  as  free  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  to  relinquish,  theoretically  and  practically,  some  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and  hoary  custom — ^prerogatives,  in  which  were  enveloped 
the  most  precious  kernels  of  civil  liberty — they  arose  as  one  family  to  resist  the  insidious 

rials.     It  was  originally  erected  for  the  hall  of  meeting  for  the  society  of  house-carpenters  of  Philadelphia. 
It  stands  at  the  end  of  an  alley  leading  south  from  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
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progress  of  on-coming  despotism,  and  yearned  for  union  to  give  themselves  strength  com- 
mensurate to  the  task.  Leading  minds  in  every  colony  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the  great  heart  of  Anglo- America  seemed  to  heat  as 
with  one  pulsation  with  this  sublime  idea.  That  idea  found  voice  and  expression  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  land.  Rhode  Island  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  first  speak- 
ing out  publicly  on  the  subject.  A  general  Congress  was  proposed  at  a  town  meeting  in 
Providence  on  the  17th  of  May,  1774.  A  committee  of  a  town  meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  21st,  four  days  afterward,  also  recommended  such  a  measure  ;  and  on  the  23d, 
a  town  meeting  in  New  York  city  uttered  the  same  sentiment.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  dissolved  by  Lord  Dun  more,  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,'  in  Williams- 
burgh,  on  the  27th,  and  on  that  day  warmly  recommended  the  assembling  of  a  national 
council ;  and  Baltimore,  in  county  meeting,  also  took  action  in  favor  of  it  on  the  3 1  st.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  a  town  meeting  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  proposed  a  general  Congress ; 
on  the  11th,  a  county  meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  did  the  same;  on  the  17th,  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  town  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, strenuously  recommended  the  measure  ;  and  a  county  meeting  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, approved  of  it  on  the  29th.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  committee  of  correspondence  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  measure.  A  general  prov- 
ince meeting,  held  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  that  month, 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  Congress ;  and  a  district  meeting  at  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina, held  on  the  21st,  heartily  responded  affirmatively.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  withiu 
the  space  of  sixty-four  days,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  spoke  out  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
Continental  Congress,  Georgia  alone  remaining  silent.'  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  des- 
ignated the  Ist  of  September,  1774,  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress.'  Other  colonies  acquiesced,  and  at  Philadelphia  the  delegates 
convened. 

*'  Now  meet  the  fathers  of  this  western  clime, 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  roll  of  Faroe, 

When  Spartan  firmness  braved  the  wrecks  of  time. 

Or  Rome's  bold  virtues  fannM  the  heroic  flame. 

"  Not  deeper  thought  th'  immortal  sage  inspired 
On  Solon's  lips,  when  Grecian  senates  hung ; 
Nor  manlier  eloquence  the  bosom  fired, 

When  genius  thunder'd  from  the  Athenian  tongue." 

Teumbull.^ 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  fifty-four  delegates,  from  twelve  colonies,  assembled 
in  Carpenters'  Hall.*     It  was  a  congregation  of  men,  viewed  in  every  important  aspect, 

'  A  drawing  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  also  of  the  Apollo  Room,  in  which  the  Assembly  met,  will  b« 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

^  Connecticut  elected  its  delegates  on  the  3d  of  June ;  Massachusetts  on  the  1 7th ;  Maryland  on  the 
22d ;  New  Hampshire  on  the  2 Ist  of  July ;  Pennsylvania  on  the  22d  ;  New  Jersey  on  the  23d ;  New  York 
00  the  25th ;  Delaware  on  the  1st  of  August ;  Virginia  on  the  same  day ;  South  Carolina  on  the  2d  ^  Rhodv 
Itlaod  on  the  10th ;  and  North  Carolina  on  the  25th. 

*  See  pages  510,  51 1,  vol.  i. 

'  The  author  of  SPFingal.  These  lines  are  from  his  Elegy  on  the  Timet,  published  while  this  first  Co» 
gress  was  in  session. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  composed  the  first  Continental  Congress : 
New  Hampshire. — John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Massachusetts. — Thomas  Cnshing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 

Connecticut. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Ro^er  Sherman,  Silas  Deane. 

New  York. — James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Hea- 
ly  Wisner. 

New  Jersey. — James  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane,  William  Livingston,  Richard  Smith,  John  De  Hart. 

Pennsylvania.— Joseph  Galloway,  John  Morton,  Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  MifHin,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
Edward  Biddle,  George  Ross,  John  Dickenson. 

Delaware.— CsDsar  Rodney,  Thomas  M'Kean,  George  Read. 
II.  S 
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such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  «  For  a  long  time,*'  says  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta, 
^<  no  spectacle  had  been  ofiered  to  the  attention  of  mankind  of  so  powerful  an  interest  as  this 
of  the  present  American  Congress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  novel  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  miracu- 
lous, that  a  nation  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  or  only  known  by  the 
oommeree  it  occasionally  exercised  in  their  ports,  should,  all  at  once,  step  forth  from  this 
state  of  oblivion,  and,  rousing  as  from  a  long  slumber,  should  seize  the  reins  to  govern  it- 
self; that  the  various  parts  of  this  nation,  hitherto  disjointed,  and  almost  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  should  now  be  united  in  one  body,  and  moved  by  a  single  will ;  that  their  long 
and  habitual  obedience  should  be  suddenly  changed  for  the  intrepid  counsels  of  resistance, 
and  of  open  defiance  to  the  formidable  nation  whence  they  derived  their  origin  and  laws.* 

The  men  who  composed  that  first  Congress  were  possessed  of  the  purest  minds,  the  lofti- 
est and  most  disinterested  patriotism,  and  moral  characters  without  spot  or  blemish.  In- 
stinctively the  people  had  turned  to  their  best  men  for  counsel  and  action  when  the  crisis 
arrived ;  and  the  representatives  there  assembled  composed  the  flower  of  the  American  col- 
onies. "  There  is  in  the  Congress,"  wrote  John  Adams,  *•  a  collection  of  the  greatest  men 
upon  this  continent  in  point  of  abilities,  virtues,  and  fortunes."  The  sectional  factions  and 
personal  ambitions,  whieh  afterward  disturbed  the  harmony  and  injured  the  character  of  the 
Continental  Congress,'  had  no  tangible  shape  in  this  first  Assembly.  They  felt,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  the  weight  of  the  momentous  responsibility  resting 
upon  them.  They  knew  that  toward  them  all  eyes  were  turned,  all  hearts  were  drawn ; 
that  not  only  America,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  an  interested  spectator  of  their 
acts ;  and  that  for  posterity,  more  than  for  cotemporaries,  they  held  a  trust  of  value  infin- 
itely beyond  human  estimation.  Impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  such  responsibility,  the 
delegates  commenced  their  labors. 

September  5,        Cougress  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph,*  of  Virginia,  as  pres- 
1*^4.      ident,  and  Charles  Thomson,*  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary.     The  credentials  of 

Maryland. — Robert  Goldsboroagh,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Johnson,  Matthew  Tilghman,  William  Paca. 

Virginia. — Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton. 

North  Carolina. — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hughes,  Richard  Caswell. 

South  Carolina. — Henry  Middleton,  John  Rntledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Edward 
Rutledg^.  '  Otis's  Botta,  i.,  128. 

'  In  the  opinion  of  Charles  Thomson,  who  was  Secretary  of  Congress  for  fifteen  consecutive  years,  no 
subsequent  national  Assembly  during  the  war  could  compare  with  the  first  in  point  of  talent  and  purity. 
He  represents  the  Congress  that  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  while  Washington  and  his  army  were  suffer- 
ing at  Valley  Forge,  as  a  body  of  weak  men  compared  to  former  delegations.  It  was  in  that  Congress 
that  a  faction  favored  the  scheme  for  making  Gates  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  place  of  Washington. 

'  Peyton  Randolph  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  descended  from  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  fami- 
lies. Like  other  young  men  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  educated  in  England.  He  chose  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  such  were  his  talents  that  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  province  in  1756.  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  that  year  he  engaged,  with  one  hundred  gentlemen,  to  band  as  volunteers, 
and  march  against  the  Indians  on  their  Western  frontiers.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  was  at  one  time  its  speaker.  He  wa^  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia  in 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  presided  over  that  body  with  dignity,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidential 
chair  by  the  second  Congress,  the  following  year.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
station  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  and  return  to  Virginia.  He  afterward  resumed  bis  seat  in  Congress. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1775,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Mr.  Randolph  I  copied  from  a  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Titian  R.  Peale,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City.  The  original  portrait  from  life,  painted 
by  Peale,  is  in  the  Congress  library ;  the  miniature  is  a  copy  by  the  same  artist.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a 
Free-mason ;  the  scarf  seen  across  his  breast  is  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  grand  master.  The  portrait  was 
painted  for  a  lodge  of  the  fraternity. 

*  Charles  Thomson  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1730,  and  came  to  America,  with  his  three  elder  brothers,  in 
1741.  They  landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  with  no  other  dependence  than  Aeir  indnstr}'.  He  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  the  tutor  of  several  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ho  was 
afterward  a  teacher  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  at  New  Castle.  From  thence  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  obtained  the  advice  and  lasting  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  called  to  the  responsible 
doty  of  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  resigned  his  office,  in  1789,  he  was  the  sole  secretary  of  that  body.     He  married  Hannah 
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Opeolng  of  the  first  CondDental  Congreas. 


Patrick  Henry. 


The  first  Prayer  lu  Congress. 


the  varioas  delegates  were 
then  precented,  and  now 
came  a  panse  ;  who  should 
take  the  lead  ?  what  meas- 
are  should  be  first  proposed  ? 
They  had  come  together 
from  distant  provinces,  some 
instructed  by  the  power  that 
appointed  them,  others  left 
free  to  act  as  circumstances 
should  require.  There  was 
a  profound  silence,  and  deep 
anxiety  was  depicted  upon 
every  countenance.  No  one 
seemed    willing    to    break 


dark  suit  of  <*  minister's 
gray"  and  bnpowdered  wig, 
arose.  "  Then,"  said  Bish- 
op White,  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  related  the  circum- 
stance, "  I  felt  a  regret  that 
a  seeming  country  parson 
should  so  far  have  mistaken 
his  talents  and  the  theater 
for  their  display.'*.  But  his 
voice  was  so  musical,  his 
words  so  eloquent,  and  his 
sentiments  so  profoundly 
logical,  that  the  whole 
House  was  electrified,  and 


September  7. 


that  silence,  until         ^""^  /^  the  question  went 

a     grave -looking    ^^  t^  ^TT^TL     ^/'i  U/>Z^  O^er-^O^i^X^    from    lip    to    lip, 
member,  in  a  plain,  <^  ^  "Who  is  it?  who 

is  it  ?"  A  few,  who  knew  the  stranger,  answered,  "  It  is  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia  !"* 
There  was  no  more  hesitation  ;  he  who  startled 
the  people  of  colonial  America,  nine  years  before, 
by  his  bold  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and, 
a  few  months  afterward,  by  the  cry  of  "  Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death  !"  now  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  representatives  of  that  people  in  grand  coun- 
cil assembled,  and  set  in  motion  that  machinery  of 
civil  power  which  worked  so  nobly  while  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots  were  waging  war  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Two  days  afterward,  another  im- 
pressive scene  occurred.  It  was  the 
first  prayer  in  Congress,  offered  up  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Duche.'  The  first  day  had  been  occu- 
pied in  the  reception  of  credentials  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  business ;  the  second,  in  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  session ;  and  now, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  the  general  business 

for  which  they  were  convened,  the  delegates     'l^^^jj'^^^.rt^  ff^^/a 
pubhcly  sought  Divme  aid.     It  was  a  specta-     ^■^^^-'*^  f-    ^^  r         ^  _ 

cle  of  great  interest,  for  men  of  every  creed 

Harrison,  the  aunt  of  General  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
.      i^.  Mr.  Thomson  died  at  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  county,  Penn8ylvani8^ 

August  1 6,  1824,  aged  ninety-four  years.  The  likeness  of  Secretary  Thom- 
son here  given  I  copied  from  a  portrait  painted  from  life  by  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  and  in  the  present  possession  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
It  agrees  with  the  description  of  him  given  by  the  Abb6  Robin,  who  was 
attached  to  Rocharabeau^s  staff.  Alluding  to  those  who  paid  their  respects 
to  Rochambeau  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  says :  *^  Among  others, 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  Congress,  the  soul  of  that  political  body, 
came  also  to  receive  and  present  his  compliments.  His  meager  figure, 
furrowed  countenance,  his  hollow,  sparkling  eyes,  his  white,  straight  hair, 
'     -^  that  did  not  hang  quite  so  low  as  his  ears,  fixed  our  thorough  attention 

TuoMson*8  RssiDENCK.  and  filled  us  with  surprise  and  admiration." 

^  See  Watson's  JnnaU^  vol.  i.,  422. 
'  John  Adams  thus  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  8th  of  September,  concerning  that  first  prayer  in  Congres. 


^^LJjZ^tr? 
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were  there.  In  this  service  their  creeds  were  forgotten,  and  the  hearts  of  all  united  in  the 
prayer  -which  flowed  from  the  pastor's  lips ;  a  prayer  which  came  from  a  then  patriot's 
heart,  though  timidity  afterward  lost  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.' 

The  Congress  resolved  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  for  enemies  were  around  them  with  open 
eyes  and  busy  tongues,  and  nothing  was  to  he  made  public  without  special  orders.     Having 
no  means  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  the  colonies,  it  was  agreed  "  that 
each  colony  or  province  should  have  one  vote  in  determining  questions."     One  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  whole  continent  ought  to  support  Massachusetts  in 
1  September  10.     resistance  to  the  unconstitutional  change  in  her  government ;«  and  they  after- 
ward resolved  that  any  person  accepting  office-  under  the  new  system  ought  to 
b  October  10.        he  held  in  detestation  as  a  public  enemy. ^     Merchants  were  advised  to  enter 
c  September  23.    into  non-importation  agreements  ;c  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  General  Gage, 
remonstrating  against  the  fortifications  on  Boston  Neck,  and  his  arbitrary  exer- 
j  October  11.        cise  of  power.d     On  the  14th  of  October,  a  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  was  adopted,  in  which  was  set  forth 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  British  subjects'  in  every  part  of 
the  realm.     As  a  means  of  enforcing  the  claim  of  natural  and  delegated  rights,  fourteen  art- 
icles were  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  an  American  Association,  pledging  the  asso- 
ciators  to  an  entire  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  non -consumption  of  tea  and  British  goods.     In  one  clause  the 
slave  trade  was  specially  denounced,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it,  and  from  any  trade  with 
those  concerned  in  it,  formed  a  part  of  the  association.     Committees  were  to  be  appointed 
in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  detect  and  punish  all  violations  of  it ;  and  all  dealings 

^'  When  the  Congress  met,  Mr.  Gushing  made  a  motion  that  it  should  be  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Jay,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  because  we  were  so  divided  in  relig- 
ious sentiments — some  Episcopalians,  some  Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Con- 
gregationalists — ^that  we  could  not  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose,  and  said 
'  that  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  friend  to  his  country.  He  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  heard  that  Mr.  Duchc 
(Dushay  they  pronounce  it)  deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  before  the  Congress  to-morrow  morning.'  The  motion  was 
seconded,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph,  our  president,  waited  on  Mr.  Duch6,  and  received 
for  answer  that,  if  his  health  would  permit,  he  certainly  would.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  he  appeared 
with  his  clerk,  and  in  pontificals,  and  read  several  prayers  in  the  Established  form,  and  then  read  the  Psalter 
for  the  seventh  day  of  September,  a  part  of  which  was  the  35th  Psalm.  You  must  remember  this  was  the 
next  morning  af^er  we  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the  horrible  cannonade  of  Boston.  It  seemed  at  if  Heaven 
had  ordained  that  Ptalm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 

*'  After  this,  Mr.  Duch6,  unexpectedly  to  every  body,  struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  every  roan  present.  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so  well  pronounced. 
Episcopalian  as  he  is.  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  correctness,  such 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  elegant  and  sublime,  for  Congress,  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  espe- 
cially the  town  of  Boston.  It  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  every  body  here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read  that 
Psalm.  If  there  is  any  faith  in  the  Sortes  Virgillianffi,  or  Sortes  Homerics,  or  especially  the  Sortes  Bib- 
licas,  it  would  be  thought  providential."  Bishop  White,  who  was  present,  says  that  Washington  was  the 
only  member  who  knelt  on  that  occasion. 

^  Mr.  Duch6  was  at  that  time  an  ardent  Whig,  but  subsequently  became  an  enemy  to  his  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn.  In  youth  he  was  a  good  orator,  and, 
ader  taking  holy  orders  in  England,  he  became  a  very  popular  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  his 
native  city.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  but  resigned  in  October. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Duche,  alarmed  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  for- 
sook the  patriot  cause,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  general  to  do  likewise, 
and  to  ^'  represent  to  Congress  the  indispensable  necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  Declaration 
of  Independence."  Washington  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Duch6  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  Lambeth  Asylum,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1790,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1794,  aged  about  sixty  years.  Mr.  Duch6  was  a 
man  of  much  benevolence  of  character.  He  gave  the  amount  of  his  salary  ($150),  while  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  distributed  among  families  whose  members  had  been  slain  in  battle.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

'  This  Declaration  of  Rights  may  bo  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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with  such  enemies  of  American  liberty  were  to  be  immediately  broken  off.     One  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Association  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  British- American  colonies,  written  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  and  an  eloquent  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  pen  of 
John  Jay,  were  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  21st.  A  petition  to  the  king,  drawn  cN:tober, 
by  John  Dickenson,  was  approved  of  on  the  2 2d.  Short  letters  to  the  colonies  of  ^'^^' 
St.  John's  Island  (now  Prince  EdwardV,  Nova  Scotia),  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas,  in- 
closing the  doings  of  Congress,  and  inviting  them  to  join  the  Association,  were  also  adopted 
on  that  day  ;  and  on  the  26th,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  they  approved  of  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickenson  with  his  usual 
ability.  Having  made  provision  for  another  Congress  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  May,  follow- 
ing,* the  first  general  council  closed  its  session  by  adopting  a  second  humble  petition  to  the 
king,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  advocates  of  colonial  rights  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

Congress  was  in  actual  session  only  thirty-one  days  out  of  the  eight  weeks  of  the  term, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  preparatory  business.  It  was  a  session  of  ex- 
traordinary activity,  and  a  great  amount  of  business  of  vast  importance  was  transacted,  not- 
withstanding many  unnecessary  speeches  were  evidently  made.'  They  were  certainly  more 
to  the  purpose  than  are  most  of  the  harangues  in  Congress  at  the  present  day,  or,  consider- 
ing the  diversity  of  opinion  that  must  have  existed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  various  state 
papers  that  were  adopted,  the  session  would  have  continued  for  several  months.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  harmony  or  what  discord  characterized  those  debates.  The 
doors  were  closed  to  the  public  ear,  and  no  reporters  for  the  press  have  preserved  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speeches.  That  every  resolution  adopted  was  far  from  receiving  a  unanimous 
vote,  is  very  evident ;  for  we  find,  by  the  subsequent  declarations  and  acts  of  delegates,  that 
some  of  the  measures  were  violently  opposed.  Many  deplored  the  probability  of  an  open 
rupture  with  the  mother  country,  and  refused  acquiescence  in  any  measure  that  should  tend 
to  such  a  result.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  were  favorable 
to  an  honorable  reconciliation,  and  the  Congress  was  determined  not  to  present  the  least 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  rushing  madly  into  an  unnatural  contest  without  presenting  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  its  petitions  and  addresses ;  and  every  charge 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  a  war  that  might  lead  to  independence  rested  solely 
upon  inference.     Galloway,*  Duane,  and  others,  even  opposed  the  American  Association ; 

^  The  following  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  royal  governors  in  America,  soon  after  the  proceedings 
of  the  Continental  Congress  were  received  in  England.  It  was  a  ^^  buir'  without  horns,  and  did  not  alarm 
the  patriots. 

"Whitehall.  Jan.  4th,  1775. 

"  Certain  persons  stiling"  (sic)  "  themselves  delegates  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  having  pre- 
smned,  without  his  majesty's  authority  or  consent,  to  assemble  together,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October  last ;  and  having  thought  fit,  among  other  unwarrantable  proceedings,  to  resolve 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress  should  be  held  in  this  place  on  the  10th  of  May  next,  unless 
redress  for  certain  pretended  grievances  he  obtained  before  that  time,  and  to  recommend  that  all  the  colo- 
nies in  North  America  should  choose  deputies  to  attend  such  Congress,  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to 
signify  to  you  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  such  appointment 
of  deputies  within  the  colony  under  your  government ;  and  that  you  do  exhort  all  persons  to  desist  from  such 
onwarrantable  proceedings,  which  can  not  but  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  king. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Dartmouth." 

•  "  Every  man  in  this  assembly,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  "  is  a  great  man,  an  orator,  a  critic,  a 
statesman ;  and  therefore  every  man,  upon  every  question,  must  show  his  oratory,  his  criticism,  his  political 
abilities.     The  consequence  is,  that  business  is  spun  out  to  an  immeasurable  length." 

'  Joseph  Galloway  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out.  He  was  once  the  con^dential  friend  of  Franklin,  and  had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  against  the  proprietaries.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  In  that 
body  be  submitted  a  plan,  as  a  measure  of  accommodation,  which  seemed  quite  feasible.  It  proposed  a 
Qoion  of  the  colonies,  with  a  grand  council  authorized  to  regulate  colonial  affairs  jointly  with  the  British 
Parliament,  each  to  have  a  mutual  negation  on  each  other.*     This  plan  was  favorably  received,  and  on  the 

*  Thia  plan  ia  printed  in  Sabine's  Liva  oftkt  Loyalisu,  p.  309. 
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Opioiong  concerniog  the  Adamaet.  Sketch  of  OaUowmy't  pabllc  Life.  DiqxMition  of  his  Estate. 

and  they  regarded  the  Adamses  as  men  not  only  too  much  committed  to  violent  measures 
by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  Boston,  but  that  they  were  desperate  men,  with  nothing  to 
lose,  and  hence  unsafe  guides  to  gentlemen  who  had  estates  to  forfeit.  And  yet  Galloway, 
when  he  became  a  prescriptive  Loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
licans, was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  stem  virtues  of  many  of  the  patriots  of  that  assembly, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Adams.  "  He  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  and  thinks 
much,"  he  said,  "  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  was  this  man 
Mrho,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the  factions  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  factions  in  New  England."^ 

The  proceedings  of  this  first  Congress  went  forth  to  the  world  with  all  the  weight  of  ap- 
parent unanimity,  and  throughout  the  colonies  they  were  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  American  Association  adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates  was  regarded  by  the  people 
with  groat  favor,  and  thousands  in  every  province  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  pledge. 
These  formed  the  fibers  of  the  stronger  bond  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  afterward 
adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  American  Union. 


question  of  its  adoption  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  one.     The  debates  were  very  warm,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Samuel  Adams,  regarding  the  proposition  as  a  concession  to  tyranny,  exclaimed, 

*'  I  should  advise  persisting  in  our  struggle  for  liberty, 
though  it  were  revealed  from  heaven  that  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  were  to  perish,  and  only  one  of  a 
thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his  liberty !  One 
such  freeman  must  possess  more  virtue  and  enjoy  more 
happiness  than  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  let  him  propa- 
gate his  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what  he  has  so  no- 
bly preserved."*  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, Galloway  manifested  lukewarmness ;  and  in  1776  he  abandoned  the  Whigs,  and  became  the  most 
virulent  and  proscriptive  Loyalist  of  the  time.  He  joined  the  royal  army  in  New  York,  where  he  continued 
until  1778,  when,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,!  he  went  to  England.  There  he  remained  until  bis 
death  in  September,  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  pen,  for  many  years,  was  continually 
employed  in  correspondence  with  Loyalists  in  America,  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  war.  The 
prominent  position  which  he  at  first  held  among  the  Whigs,  and  his  virulence  against  them  after  his  defec- 
tion, made  him  the  target  for  many  an  arrow  of  indignant  wit.  Trumbull,  in  his  M^Fingall,  gave  him  some 
hard  hits;  and  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  February  5,  1777,  thus  castigates  him  with  some 
lines,  after  saying  to  the  printer, 

"  If  joa  think  them  serere  enough,  print  *em,  egad  T 

**  Gall'way  has  fled,  and  joln'd  the  venal  Howe,  Go  to  and  fro,  like  Lucifer  on  earth. 

To  prove  hia  baaenesa,  aee  him  cringe  and  bow ;  And  curse  the  Bein^  that  first  gave  thee  birth. 

A  traitor  to  hii  country  and  its  laws,  Away  to  Scotland  and  thyself  prepare, 

A  friend  to  tyrants  and  their  cursed  cauae.  Coal  dust  and  brimstone  is  their  only  fare ; 

Unhappy  wretch  t  thy  interest  must  be  sold  Fit  materials  for  such  Tory  blood. 

For  Continental,  not  for  polish'd  gold.  Who  wrong  their  country  and  deny  their  God. 

To  sink  the  money  thou  thyself  cried  down,  There  herd  with  Bute,  Mansfield,  and  his  brother  ;| 

And  stabb'd  thy  country  to  support  the  crown.  Bite,  twist,  sting,  and  poison  one  another.** 

Galloway's  estate,  valued  at  8200,000,  was  confiscated  by  Pennsylvania.     A  large  part  of  it  was  derived 
from  his  wife.     A  considerable  portion  was  restored  to  his  daughter. 

*  Galloway's  HUtorical  and  Political  RtjUcHon*  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  American  Rebellion : 
London,  1 780.    In  this  pamphlet  the  writer  handles  Sir  William  Howe  and  other  British  commanders  with 
severity. 
. 

*  Mr.  Adams  reiterated  tfiis  sentiment  when  debating  tfie  resolution  for  independence  twenty  months  afterward. 

f  Just  before  he  left  Philadelphia  he  discovered  that  his  daughter  was  about  to  elope  with  Judge  Griffin,  who  was  afterward 
president  of  Congress.    This  doubtless  hastened  his  departure. 

I  Murray,  confidential  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  Prioce  Charles  Edward. 
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The  State  House. 


independence  HalL 


Hancock's  Chair. 


Portmita  of  Penn  and  Ija  Fayette. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

''  This  is  the  sacred  fane  wherein  assembled 

The  fearless  champions  on  the  side  of  Right ; 
Men  at  whose  Declaration  empires  trembled, 
Moved  by  the  truth^s  immortal  might. 

"  Here  stood  the  patriot — one  union  folding 

The  Eastern,  Northern,  Southerji  sage  and  seer, 
Within  that  livmg  bond  which,  truth  upholding, 
Proclaims  each  man  his  fellow^s  peer. 

"  Here  rose  the  anthem  which  all  nations,  hearing, 
In  loud  response  the  echoes  backward  hurled ; 
Reverberating  still  the  ceaseless  cheering, 
Oar  continent  repeats  it  to  the  world. 

"  This  is  the  hallowed  spot  where  first  unfurling. 
Fair  Freedom  spread  her  blazing  scroll  of  light ; 
Here,  from  oppression's  throne  the  tyrant  hurling. 
She  stood  supreme  in  majesty  and  might !" 

Georok  W.  Dkwby. 

ROM  Carpenters'  Hall  I  went  up  Chestnut  Street  to  the  venerable  State  House, 
situated  upon  its  southern  side,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.*  Hallowed 
by  so  many  patriotic  associations,  it  has  become  a  Caaba  to  every  American 
when  first  visiting  the  city  of  Penn.  It  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  the  memories  of  colonial  times,  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
Revolution,  which  embalm  it ;  and  it  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  as  the  most  revered  relic  of  the  war  for  independence,  because  it  contains 
the  hall  wherein  the  Declaration  of  that  independence  was  discussed,  and  adopted 
in  council,  and  signed,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Being  used  for  public  busi- 
'ness,  this  edifice,  unlike  Carpenters'  Hall,  is  free  from  the  desecrations  of  mammon, 
and  the  Hall  of  Independence  is  kept  closed,  except  when  curious  visitors  seek  en- 
trance, or  some  special  occasion  opens  its  doors  to  the  public' 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  furniture  of  the  hall  except  two  antique 
mahogany  chairs,  covered  with  red  leather,  one  of  which  was  used  by 
Hancock  as  president,  and  the  other  by  Charles  Thomson  as  secretary 
of  Congress,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  On 
the  walls  hang  two  fine  paintings ;  one  a  full-length  portrait,  life  size, 
of  William  Penn,  by  the  late  Henry  Inman,  and  the  other  a  portrait, 

^  The  erection  of  this  edifice  was  begun  in  1729,  and  completed  in  1734.  The  two  wings  were  added 
in  1739-40,  and  it  was  then  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  edifices  for  civil  purposes  in  America.  Pre- 
vious to  its  erection,  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legblature  of  Pennsylvania  were  held  at  private  houses. 
The  first  purchase  of  grounds  for  the  building  included  only  about  half  the  depth  to  Walnut  Street.  In 
1760  the  other  half  square  was  purchased,  and  the  whole  space  inclosed  by  a  heavy  brick  wall.  John 
Yaugfaan,  who  came  from  England  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  planted  the  grounds  with  ehn-trees  and  shrub- 
bery in  1783.  Afterward  the  brick  wall  was  removed,  and  the  present  neat  iron  railing  erected  in  its  place. 
The  cost  of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House  and  its  steeple  was  about  $28,000.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  was  directed  by  Dr.  John  Kearsly,  Senior,  the  same  amateur  who  gave  architectural  character 
to  Christ  Church.  The  glass  and  lead  sashes  cost  $850.  The  glazing  was  done  by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
afterward  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant. 

'  It  was  made  the  hall  of  audience  for  La  Fayette  in  1824,  when,  as  the  "  nation's  guest,"  he  visited 
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Picture  of  the  Treaty  Tree.  Statue  of  Wwhington.  Liberty  Bell.  -  Ita  Hiatory. 

same  size,  of  La  Fayette;  taken  from  life  by  the  late  Thomas  Sully.     The  former  is  a  superb 
picture,  and  exhibits,  in  the  back-ground,  a  representation  of  the  Treaty  Tree.     Upon  the 

floor  stands  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, upon  a  high  pedestal, 
wrought  in  wood  by  Mr.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia.  Near  it  is  a 
piece  of  stone,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  door-step  of  the  balcony 
in  the  rear  of  the  State  House, 
upon  which  John  Nixon  stood 
and  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  people*  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1776.  These  compose  the  sou- 
venirs of  Independence  Hall. 

I  ascended  to  the  steeple, 
where  hangs,  in  silent  gran, 
deur,  the  "  Liberty  Bell.'*      It 

•J-HK   t^TATK   HOUSE   A8   IT  ^PPKARED  «   1774.  Jg    fo^^    fcCt    iu    diamCtCr    at    thO 

rrOin  »  Ticnette  on  an  old  map  or  Puiiadelpbui. 

lipi  and  three  inches  thick  at 
the  heaviest  part.  Its  tone  is  destroyed  by  a  crack,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  lip  to  the  crown,  passing  directly  through  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  cast  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider,  but  without  success ; 
the  melody  of  the  **  glory-breathed  tone"  that  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  the  people  on  the  birth-day  of  the  nation  could  not  be  reawak- 
ened. The  history  of  this  bell  is  interesting.  In  1752,  a  bell 
for  the  State  House  was  imported  from  England.  On  the  first 
trial-ringing,  afler  its  arrival,  it  was  cracked.  It  was  recast  by 
Pass  and  Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1753,  under  the  direction  of 
Isacc  Norris,  Esq.,  the  then  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
And  that  is  the  bell,  "  the  greatest  in  English  America,"  which 
now  hangs  in  the  old  State  House  steeple  and  claims  our  rever-  liukrtit  Bkll. 

erence.'     Upon  fillets  around  its  crown,  cast  there  twenty-three 

years  before  the  Continental  Congress  met  in  the  State  House,  are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
*♦  Proclaim  liberty  througJwut  all  tJie  land  unto  all  tlie  inhabitants  thereof^*  How  pro- 
phetic I  Beneath  that  very  bell  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  "  proclaimed 
liberty."  Ay,  and  when  the  debates  were  ended,  and  the  result  was  announced,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  iron  tongue  of  that  very  bell  first  "proclaimed  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  by  ringing  out  the  joyful  annunciation  for 
more  than  two  hours,  its  glorious  melody  floating  clear  and  musical  as  the  voice  of  an  angel 

Philadelphia.  The  room  had  been  materially  altered  by  the  removal  of  wainscoting  and  other  architect- 
ural ornaments,  yet  its  general  features  were  sufficiently  preserved  to  awaken  in  the  basora  of  the  veteran 
the  liveliest  emotions.  In  that  hall  John  Hancock  signed  the  commission  of  the  marquis  as  major  general 
in  the  Continental  army ;  and  there,  during  the  struggle,  the  young  hero  was  frequently  greeted  by  the 
supreme  legislature  as  a  public  benefactor.  It  was  there  that  he  shared  the  honors  (not  on  the  same  day) 
with  Washington,  of  a  grateful  reception  by  Congress,  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis ;  and  there  he  took 
leave  of  that  body,  for  the  last  time  during  the  war,  and  returned  to  France.  In  that  room  the  body  of  the 
late  ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  lay  in  state  while  on  its  progress  to  the  family  vault  at  Quincy. 

^  Watson  says  that  Captain  Hopkins,  of  the  navy,  read  the  Declaration  on  that  occasion,  but  testimony 
appears  to  predominate  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  John  Nixon  to  that  honor. 

^  When  the  British  army  approached  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  this  bell  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Already  the  ancient  steeple,  on  account  of  decay,  had  been  taken  down,  and  a  simpla 
belfry  put  in  its  place.     The  present  steeple  is  quite  modern. 

*  Leviticus,  xxv.,  10. 
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Independence  not  Early  nor  generally  Desired,  except  by  a  Few.  Patrick  Henry's  PradictioB. 

above  the  discordant  chorus  of  booming  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  mingled  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

"  That  old  bell  is  still  seen  by  the  patriot's  eye, 
And  he  blesses  it  ever,  when  journeying  by ; 
Long  years  have  passM  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  soal 
Will  thrill,  in  the  night,  to  its  wonderful  roll ; 
For  it  speaks ^in  its  belfry,  when  kiss'd  by  the  blast, 
Like  a  glory-breathed  tone  from  the  mystical  past. 
Long  years  shall  roll  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  chime 
Shall  unceasingly  tell  of  an  era  sublime ; 
Oh  yes !  if  the  flame  on  our  altars  should  pale. 

Let  its  voice  but  be  heard,  and  the  freemen  shall  start, 
To  rekindle  the  fire,  while  he  sees  on  the  gale 

All  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  the  flag  of  his  heart.*' 

William  Ross  Wallace. 

U.ere,  upon  this  dusty  heam,  leaning  against  the  old  "  Liberty  Bell,"  let  us  sit  a  while,  and 
peruse  that  brilliant  page  in  our  history,  whereon  is  written  the  record  of  the  Declaration 
OF  OUR  Independence. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  aspirations  for  political  independ- 
ence first  became  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The  thought,  no 
doubt,  was  cherished  in  many  minds  years  before  it  found  expression  ;  but  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ject for  public  discussion  more  than  a  few  months  before  it  was  brought  before  Congress  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.  A  few  men,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Timothy  D wight,  and  Thomas  Paine,  seem 
to  have  had  an  early  impression  that  political  independence  was  the  only  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  the  colonies  groaned  ;  yet  these  ideas,  when  expressed,  met  with  little  favor, 
even  among  the  most  ardent  patriots.*  English  writers  declare  that,  from  the  beginning, 
the  colonies  aimed  at  political  independence  ;  and  Chalmers  asserts  that  there  were  docu- 
ments among  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prove  that  such  had  been  the  desire  and  intent  of  thn 
colonies  through  every  administration,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688. 
As  early  as  1773,  according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  Patrick  Henry,  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  said, 
"  She  wHl  drive  us  to  extremities  ;  no  accommodation  will  take  place ;  hostilities  tvill 
soon  commence ;  and  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be."  This,  Mr.  Wirt  asserts, 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Samuel  Overton,  who  at  once  asked  Mr.  Henry  if  he 
thought  the  colonies  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  successfully  tbe  fleets  and  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  •*  I  will  be  candid  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Henry ;  "  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able,  alanef  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  nation  ;  but,"  continued  he,  rising  from  his  chair 
with  great  animation,  **  where  is  France  ?  where  is  Spain  ?  where  is  Holland  ?  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Where  will  they  be  all  this  while  ?  Do  you  suppose  they 
will  stand  hy,  idle  and  indiflerent  spectators  to  the  contest  ?  Will  Louis  XVI.  be  asleep 
all  this  time  ?  Believe  me,  no  !  When  Louis  XVI.  shall  be  satisfied,  by  our  serious  op- 
position and  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is  gone, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing ;  and  not 
with  them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets  and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  for  us ;  he  will 

'  Says  Br.  Dwight,  "  I  urged,  in  conversation  with  several  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  firm  Whigs, 
and  my  intimate  friends,  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  tbe  colonies,  and  alleged  for  this  measure  the  very  same  arguments  which  aflerward  were  generally 
considered  as  decisive,  but  found  them  disposed  to  give  me  and  my  arguments  a  hostile  and  contemptuous, 
instead  of  a  cordial  reception.  Yet,  at  this  time,  all  the  resentment  and  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  odious 
measures  of  Parliament,  by  the  peculiarly  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  British  agents  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  recent  battles  of  Lexington  and  Breed's  Hill,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  These  gentlemen  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  country.  A  few  may,  perhaps,  be 
excepted,  but  none  of  these  durst  at  that  time  openlv  declare  their  opinions  to  the  public.  For  myself,  I 
regarded  the  die  as  cast,  and  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  as  vanished,  and  believed  that  the  colonists  would 
never  be  able  to  defend  themselves  unless  they  renounced  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain." — Dwight's 
TravtU  in  New  England^  i.,  150. 
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form  a  treaty  with  us,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  our  unnatural  mother.  Spain  aud 
Holland  will  join  the  confederation  !  Our  independence  will  he  established  !  and  we  shall 
take  our  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  !'*  How  literally  these  predictions  were  soon 
fulfilled  the  pen  of  history  has  already  recorded. 

Dr.  Franklin  talked  of  total  political  emancipation  as  early  as  1774  ;  and  yet  Jay,  Mad- 
ison, Richard  Penn,  and  others  positively  assert  that,  until  ader  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Congress  in  1775,  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  independence  entertained.  Washington, 
in  a  letter  to  his  early  friend,  Captain  Mackenzie,  written  in  October,  1774,  said,  in  reply 
to  an  intimation  of  that  officer  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  seeking  independ- 
ency, *'  Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  aonounce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  or  interest  of  that  government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent,  separately  or  collect- 
ively, to  set  up  for  independence." 

Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of  ministerial  aggressions  upon  their  rights,  the  colo- 
nists, prompted  by  the  pride  of  political  and  social  birth-right,  as  children  of  Great  Britain, 
maintained  a  loyal  spirit,  and  a  separation  from  the  British  empire  was  a  proposition  too 
startling  to  be  readily  embraced,  or  even  favorably  received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
who  regarded  **  Old  England"  with  filial  reverence.  But  when  Britain  sent  fleets  and  ar- 
mies hither  to  coerce  submission  to  her  injustice  ;  "  to  plunder  our  seas,  ravage  our  coasts, 
burn  our  towns,  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ;"  when  king,  Lords,  and 
Commons  became  totally  "deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,"  the  colonies 
were  obliged  to  "  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  connected  them  with  the  parent  state,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  -which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
titled them."  "  The  lightning  of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but 
a  single  electric  touch  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing  of  an 
earlier  disruption  of  political  systems.  Likewise,  the  flame  of  desire  for  absolute  independ- 
ence glowed  in  every  patriot  bosom  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the  vigorous  paragraphs 
of  Common  Sense,^  and  kindred  publications,  laboring  with  the  voice  of  impassioned  oratory 

^  This  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  published  about  the  commencement  of 
1776.  It  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  earliest 
and  most  powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  independence,  and  probably  did  more  to  fix  that  idea  firmly  in  the 
public  mind  than  any  other  instrumentality.  Af^er  giving  many  and  weighty  reasons  why  the  Americans 
should  seek  independence,  he  said,  ^^  It  matters  little,  now,  what  the  King  of  England  either  says  or  does. 
He  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral  and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience 
beneath  his  feet,  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and  cruelty  procured  for  himself 

a  universal  hatred.     It  is  now  the  interest  of  America  to  provide  for  herself. Independence  is  the 

only  bond  that  will  tie  and  keep  us  together.  We  shall  then  see  our  object,  and  our  ears  will  be  legally 
shut  against  the  schemes  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  cruel,  enemy.  We  shall  then,  too,  be  on  a  proper 
footing  to  treat  with  Great  Britain ;  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  pride  of  that  court  will  be  less 
hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  Suites  for  terms  of  peace,  than  with  those  whom  she  denominates  **  re- 
bellious subjects"  for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is  our  delaying  it  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for  con- 
quest, and  our  backwardness  tends  only  to  prolong  the  war O  ye  that  love  mankind !  ye  that  dare 

oppose  not  only  the  tyranny,  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth !  Every  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long  expelled  her ;  Eu- 
rope regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh !  receive  the  fugitive, 
and  prepare,  in  time,  an  asylum  for  mankind."  Such  were  the  trumpet  tones  of  Common  Sense  which 
aroused  the  people  to  action.  So  highly  was  its  influence  esteemed,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  the  author  $2500.  Washington,  writing  to  Joseph  Reed  from  Cambridge,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1776,  said,  "  A  few  more  of  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  [two  towns 
burned  by  the  British],  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense^  will  not  leave  numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide"  upon  the  propriety  of  a  separation.  Again, 
writing  to  the  same  gentleman  two  months  afterward,  he  said,  ^*  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  Virginia,  I  find  that  Common  Seme  is  working  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of  many 
men."  Common  Sense  was  the  signature  which  Paine  usuaJly  affixed  to  his  earlier  political  writings. 
Paine  also  wrote  a  series  of  political  pamphlets  called  The  Crisis,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  which  did  much  toward  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  against  the 
unjust  government  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  put  forth  at  different  times,  from  the  close  of  1776  until 
the  end  of  the  war.     The  first  number  was  published  in  December,  1776.     Paine  was  then  in  Washing- 
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at  every  public  gathering  of  the  people,  uncapped  the  Yolcano,  and  its  brilliant  coruscations 
were  seen  and  hailed  with  a  shout  throughout  our  broad  land.  ^ 

The  colonial  assemblies  soon  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  take  the  bold  progressive  step  toward  independence.  By  a  vote  of  a  convention  held  on 
the  2 2d  of  April,  1776,  the  representatives  of  that  state  in  the  Continental  Congress  were 
authorized  "  to  concur  with  those  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence."*  Mas- 
sachusetts took  a  similar  step.  On  the  10  th,  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  people 
of  that  colony,  at  the  then  approaching  election  of  new  representatives,  to  give  them  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  independence.'  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  people  of  Boston,  in 
town  meeting  assembled  on  the  23d,  instructed  their  representatives  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  have  their  delegates  in  Congress  "  advised  that,  in  case  Congress  should  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  united  colonies,  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  their  lives  and  the  remnants  of  their  fortunes, 
would  most  cheerfully  support  them  in  the  measure."  The  Convention  of  Virginia  passed 
a  similar  resolution  on  the  17  th  of  May,'  but  going  further,  by  instructing  their  represent- 
atives to  propose  a  declaration  of  independence.  So,  also,  did  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
daring  its  session  in  that  month.^  On  the  8th  of  June  the  New  York  delegates  asked  for 
special  instructions  on  that  subject ;  but  the  Provincial  Assembly,  deeming  itself  incompe- 
tent to  instruct  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  people,  did  no  more  than  to  recom- 
mend them  to  signify  their  sentiments  at  the  new  election  just  at  hand.     The  Assembly  of 

ton^s  camp.  The  pamphlet  was  read  to  every  corporal's  guard,  and  its  strong  and  truthful  language  had 
a  powerful  efTeot  in  the  army  and  among  the  people  at  large.*  The  second  Crisis  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1777.  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Howe,t  and  ridiculed  his  proclamations,  &o.  The  third  number 
was  published  at  Philadelphia  on  the  l^h  of  April,  1777.  This  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  events 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  reiteration  of  arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure.  In  Sep- 
tember, immediately  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  the  fourth  Crisis  was  published.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing trumpet-blast  for  the  army.  In  March,  1778,  the  fifth  Crisis  was  published  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  consisted  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America.  The 
sixth  Crisis,  consisting  of  a  letter  to  the  British  commissioners  (Carlisle,  Clinton,  and  Eden),  was  published 
at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1778.  The  seventh  number  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1778.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  The  eighth  Crisis,  which  was  a  second  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England,  was  published  in  March,  1780 ;  in  June  following  the  ninth  number  was 
published;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  called  Jl  Crisis  ex- 
traordinary,  was  published.!  The  last  three  numbers  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Morris,  the 
financier,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Washington.  Two  others  were  published  during  the  war ; 
one  discussed  general  topics,  the  other,  published  in  May,  1782,  considered  *'  The  present  State  of  News." 
When  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis  reached  England,  it  was  seized  and  ordered  to  be  burned  near  West- 
minster Hall  by  the  common  hangman.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled ;  the  fire  was  put  out  by 
the  populace,  and  dead  dogs  and  cats  were  thrown  on  the  ashes.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  then  cast  upon 
the  heap,  and  consumed.  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis,  in  1714,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

*  A  portion  of  North  Carolina  made  a  much  earlier  and  very  important  movement  toward  independence, 
of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write  in  detail.     I  refer  to  the  Mecklenberg  Convention,  in  May,  1775. 

«  Bradford,  p.  104. 

'  After  its  adoption,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  independent  government^ 
a  course  which  Congress  shortly  afterward  recommended  to  all  the  states. 

*  The  Assembly  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  thereafter  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  instead  of  to  the  Ring  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Among  other  equally  ■trong  paragraph!  was  the  followiug :  **  I  have  as  little  iuperstition  in  me  as  aoy  man  liring,  hut  my 
■ecret  opinion  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  np  a  people  to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them 
tnwopportedly  to  perish,  who  had  so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war  by  every  decent  method 
which  wisdom  could  invent    Neither  have  I  so  mach  of  the  infidel  in  me  as  to  suppose  that  Ha  has  relinquished  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  as  I  do  not,  I  can  not  see  on  what  grounds  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  can  look  up  to  heaven  for  help  against  us :  a  comnum  murderer,  a  highwajrman,  or  a  house-breaker  has  as  good  a  pre- 
tense as  he.** 
t  Paine  also  wrote  a  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Howe,  of  which  Uie  following  is  Ihe  closing  stanza : 
"  Since,  tfien,  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain. 
And  mild  philosophy  has  preach'd  in  vain. 
One  pray'r  is  left,  which  dreads  no  proud  reply, 
That  he  who  made  you  breathe  will  make  you  die." 
X  This  was  writen  in  March,  but  was  not  published  until  Autunm. 
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Timidity  in  the  State  Legialatures.  State  Governments  Recommended.  Lee't  Resolution  for  Independence. 

Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  June,  instructed  the  delegates  from  that  colony  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  declaration  of  independence  ;  on  the  15lh  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Co«- 
gress  issued  similar  instructions,  and  on  the  21st,  the  new  delegates  from  New  Jersey  were 
instructed  to  act  in  the  matter  as  their  judgments  should  dictate. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  several  months  previously,  the  subject  of  inde-     Noypmber, 
pendence  had  been  hinted  at.     The  Conservatives  were  alarmed,  and  procured         ^^^ 
the  adoption  of  instructions  to  their  delegates  adverse  to  such  an  idea.     In  June  these 
restrictions  were  removed,  but  the  delegates  were  neither  instructed  nor  officially  per- 
mitted to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence.     The  Conven- 
tion of  Maryland,  by  a  resolution  adopted  about  the  last  of  May,  positively  forbade  their  del- 
egate voting  for  independence.     Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware  took  no  action  on 
the  subject,  and  their  delegates  were  left  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased. 

Thus  stimulated  by  affirmative  action  in  various  colonies,  the  desire  for  independence 
became  a  living  principle  in  the  hall  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  principle  found 
utterance,  albeit  with  timorous  voice.  Congress  resolved,  **  That  it  be  recom- 
mended  to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affiiirs  hath  hitherto  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  gen- 
eral.*" This  was  certainly  a  bold  step,  yet  not  sufficiently  positive  and  comprehensive  as 
a  basis  of  energetic  action  in  favor  of  independence.  The  hearts  of  a  majority  in  Congress 
yearned  with  an  irrepressible  zeal  for  the  consummation  of  an  event  which  they  knew  to  be 
inevitable,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  courageous  enough  in  that  assembly  to  step  forth 
and  take  the  momentous  responsibility  of  lifting  the  knife  that  should  sever  the  cord  which 
bound  the  American  colonies  to  the  British  throne.  The  royal  government  would  mark 
that  man  as  an  arch  rebel,  and  all  its  energies  would  be  brought  to  bear  to  quench  his  spirit 
or  to  hang  him  on  a  gibbet. 

We  have  seen  that  Virginia  instructed  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  propose  inde- 
pendence ;  she  had  a  delegate  equal  to  the  task.     In  the  midst  of  the  doubt,  and  dread, 
and  hesitation  which  for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  national  assembly,  Richard 
Henry  Lee*  arose,  and,  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud  the  resolution, 
**  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."     John  Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution.      To 
shield  them  from  the  royal  ire,  Congress  directed  its  secretary  to  omit  the  names  of  its  mover 
and  seconder,  in  the  Journals.      The  record  says,  *'  Certain  resolutions  respecting  independ- 
ency being  moved  and  seconded.  Resolved j  that  the  consideration  of  them  be  deferred  until 
to-morrow  morning  ;  and  that  the  members  be  enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock, 
in  order  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration."     The  resolution  was  not  considered  until 
three  days  afterward,  when  it  was  resolved  to  «  postpone  its  further  consideration 
until  the  first  day  of  July  next ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in 
case  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  that 
eflect."     This  committee  was  appointed  on  the  11th,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jeflerson, 
of  Virginia ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.     On  the  evening  of 

*  John  Adams,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
preamble  to  this  resolution.  See  Journals  of  Congress^  ii.,  158.  In  this  preamble  it  was  declared  "  irrec- 
oncilable to  reason  and  a  good  conscience  for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for  the  support  of  the 
government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."  It  was  also  declared  necessary  that  all  royal  power  should 
he  suppressed,  and  "  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions  and  civil  depredations  of  their  enemies." — JournaU^  ii.,  166. 

'  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Lee  will  be  found  among  those  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  those  of  the  other  signers,  in  the  Appendix. 
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Absence  of  R.  H.  Lee.  Jeffenon'i  Draft  of  the  Declaration.  Reasons  why  he  was  Choeen  to  Write  it 

the  1 0th.  Mr.  Lee  received  intelligence  by  express  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time.  He  left  Philadelphia  the  next 
morning,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  that  day.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  him 
his  colleagues  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.*  It  was  drawn  with  care,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee,  after 
a  few  verbal  alterations  by  Adams  and  Franklin. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  pursuant  to  agreement,  Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  brought  up  in  the 
committee  of  the  Mfhole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia  (father  of  the  late  President 
Harrison),  in  the  chair.  The  drafl  of  a  declaration  of  independence  was  reported  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  three  consecutive  days  it  was  debated  by  paragraphs  seriatim.  Many 
alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments  were  made.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  orig- 
inal draft,  before  any  amendments  were  made  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  passages 
omitted  by  Congress  are  printed  in  italics,  and  the  substitutions  are  given  in  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.^ 

''A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general 

Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  inalienable*  rights ;  that  among  these  are 

^  Mr.  JefTerson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Clyraer,  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Seventh  and  High  Streets,  Philadelphia. — See  Watson's  AnnaU^  ii.,  309.  John 
Adams,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  the  following  reasons  why  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  write  the  Dec- 
laration :  "  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a  member  of  Congress,  but  had  attended  his  duty  in  the 
House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  and  when  there  had  never  spoken  in  public.  During  the  whole  time 
I  sat  with  him  in  Congress,  I  never  heard  him  utter  three  sentences  together. 

"  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  such  importance. 
There  were  more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterly  pen  \  he  had  been 
chosen  a  delegate  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper  which  he  had  written  for 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine  writer.  Another  reason  was,  that 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the  most  of  his  colleagues  from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
sent  up  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  could  stand  no 
competition  with  him,  or  any  one  else,  in  elocution  and  public  debate. 

"  The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which  were  proposed  the  articles  of  which  the  Declaration  was 
to  consist,  and  minutes  made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  me  to  draw  them 
up  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  sub-committee  met,  and  considered  the  minutes,  making 
such  observations  on  them  as  then  occurred,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  desired  me  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings, 
and  make  the  draft.     This  I  declined,  and  gave  several  reasons  for  so  doing : 

"  1.  That  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  I  a  Massachusettensian.  2.  That  he  was  a  Southern  man,  and  I  a 
Northern  one.  3.  That  I  had  been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  promoting  the  measure, 
that  every  draft  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scrutiny  and  criticism  in  Congress  than  one  of  his 
composition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  enough,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  had  a  great  opin- 
ion  of  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and  none  at  alt  of  my  own.  I  therefore  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be 
made  on  his  part.     He  accordingly  took  the  minutes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft." 

*  On  the  8ih  of  July,  four  days  after  the  amended  Declaration  was  adopted,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  sent  it,  with  the  original  draft,  to  Mr.  Lee : 

"Philadelphia,  July  8,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sir, — For  news,  I  refer  you  to  your  brother,  who  writes  on  that  head.  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally  framed ;  you  will  judge 
whether  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  critics.  I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after  the  11  th  of  August. 
1  wish  my  successor  may  be  certain  to  come  before  that  time :  in  that  case,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  and 
not  Wythe,  in  convention,  that  the  business  of  government,  which  is  of  everlasting  concern,  may  receive 
your  aid.     Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  friend  and  servant,  Thomas  Jsfferso!!. 

**To  Richard  Henry  Lee,  E«q." 

'  Certain  ooalienable 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  eflect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments,  long 
established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.  And,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier,  while  evils  are  sufierable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  begun  at  a  distinguished  period,  and  pursuing  inva- 
riably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufierance  of  these  colonies  ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  theip  to  expunge^  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  unremitting*  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions  ;  among  which  appears  no  solitary/ fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest ; 
but  all  have,*  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world ;  for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge 
a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  neglected  titterly*  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature ;  a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  aTid  continually^  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states :  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither  ;  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  lias  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states,* 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and 
the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self  assumed  power,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war,  without  the 
consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 
He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 
For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

'  Alter  '  Repeated  '  Having 

*  Utterly  neglected  ^  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
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For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us*  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  oflenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  states;* 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  laithdravdng  his  governors,  aruP  declaring  us  out 
of  bis  aUegiance  and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy^ 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 
ages, whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  of  existence  i  he  has  excited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  feUow-citizens  vnth 
tlie  aUurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

lie  has  constrained  others^*  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itseJf  violating  its  most  sacred  rights 
of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprolyrium  of  infidel  powers, 
is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  shoidd  be  bought  a7\d  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.  And  thai 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  ws,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
deprived  them  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off 
former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people  vnth  crimes  which  he  urges 
them  to  cofnmit  against  the  lives  of  another.* 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  roost  humble 
terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 

*  In  many  cases  '  Colonies  '  By 

*  Scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbaroas  ages,  and  totally  *  Our  fellow-citizens 

^  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  paragraph  was  expunged  because  it  was  not  palatable  to  those  delegates 
who  were  slaveholders,  and  that  it  was  stricken  out  lest  it  should  cause  them  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the 
question.  There  is  no  proof  that  such  selfish  motives  actuated  any  member  of  that  assembly.  It  was  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth  which  caused  it  to  be  stricken  out.  No  such  charge  as  the  paragraph  contained 
could  justly  be  made  against  George  III.,  then  under  arraignment.  The  slave-trade  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on  long  before  the  reign  of  any  of  his  house,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  gave  his  assent  to  any 
thing  relating  to  slavery,  except  to  abolish  it,  and  to  declare  the  trade  a  piracy.  By  a  resolution  offered 
by  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  and  adopted  by  Congress  in  1817,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  ''  a  pira- 
cy." Mr.  JetTerson  was  the  first  American  statesman,  and  probably  the  first  writer  of  modem  times,  who 
denounced  that  infamous  traffic  as  "a  piratical  warfare." — Sec  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  i.,  176. 
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o(  2L  people  who  mean  to  be  free, ^  Future  ages  taill  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of 
one  man  adventured,  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a  foundation, 
so  broad  and  undisguised,  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  a?ul  fixed  in  jyrinciples  of 
freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  a*  jurisdiction  over  these 
our  states.*  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here,  no  o?ie  of  which  could  tvarrant  so  strange  a  pretension  ;  that  these  tcere  effected 
at  the  expefise  of  our  awn  blood  and  trea^ure^  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 
adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity 
tcith  tJiem  ;  but  that  submission  to  their  FarliamefU  was  no  part  of  our  Constitution,  nor 
ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited;  and  we*  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  to*  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
were  likely  to*  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  ;  and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the 
regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  rem^oving  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  hat- 
m^ony,  tliey  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At  this  very  time, 
too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  our  com- 
mon blood,  but  [Scotch'*  and]  foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts 
have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  for- 
ever these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  and  great  people  together ;  but  a  communication  of  gran- 
deur and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  tcill  Jtave  it. 
The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too  ;  we  tvill  dimb  it  apart  from  tJiem, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  states,^  reject  and  renounce  all 
allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  otiiers  who  may  hereafter 
claim  by,  through,  or  under  them  ;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection  which  nmy 
heretofore  have  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  finally,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.** 

Mr.  Lee*s  resolution,  declaring  the  colonies  "  free  and  independent  states,*'  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  day,  rather  than  the  4th,  should  be  celebrated  as  our  national 
anniversary.  It  was  only  the  form  of  the  Declaration,  which  accompanied  the  resolution, 
that  was  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  long 
and  animated,  for  there  was  very  little  unanimity  in  feeling  and  opinion  when  they  began 
in  June.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Adamses,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  against  it.     Although  it  was  evident,  from 

'  Free  people  *  An  unwarrantable  ^  Us 

*  Have  *  And  we  have  conjured  them  by  *  Would  inevitably 
'  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  moved  the  striking  out  of  the  word  Scotch. 

*  Colonies 
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Note. — ^This  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  amendments  were  made  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  John  Adams.  The  alterations,  by  interlining,  in  the  portion  here  given,  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Adams.  It  will  be  perceived,  by  a  comparison,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  was  omitted 
in  the  Declaration  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July. 

II.  T 
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Action  of  the  sereral  Coloniet  on  the  SnbiJect  of  Independence.  Adoption  of  the  Declaration. 

the  first  introduction  of  the  resolution,  that  a  majority  of  the  colonies  would  vote  for  it,  its 
friends  were  fearful  that  a  unanimotcs  vote  of  the  colonies  could  not  be  obtained,  inasmuch 
as  the  Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  sanction  the  measure,  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  New  York  were  silent.  The  delegates  from  Maryland  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  while  those  from  Pennsylvania  were  divided.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  people  expressed  their  willingness,  by 
resolution,  *<  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  Congress,  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;"  and  by  the  unwearied  exertions  and  great  influence  of  Charles  Carroll* 
William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  and  others,  the  Convention  of  Maryland  recalled  their  former 
instructions  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  empowered  their  delegates  **  to  concur  with  the  other 
colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence.*'  The  most  important  barriers  to  unanimity  were 
now  broken  down.  When  a  vote  was  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  all 
the  colonies  assented  to  the  Declaration,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware ;  four 
of  the  seven  delegates  of  the  former  voting  against  it,  and  the  two  delegates  who  were  pres- 
ent from  Delaware  were  divided — Thomas  M^Kean  favoring  it,  George  Read  opposing  it. 
Mr.  M'Kean,  burning  with  a  desire  to  have  his  state  speak  in  favor  of  the  great  measure, 
immediately  sent  an  express  after  CsBsar  Rodney,  the  other  delegate  from  Delaware,  then 
eighty  miles  distant.  Rodney  was  in  the  saddle  within  ten  minutes  after  he  received  Mr. 
M'Kean's  letter,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  just  before 
the  final  vote  was  taken.  Thus  Delaware  was  secured.  On  that  day  the  Declaration  was 
taken  up  for  final  decision.  Robert  Morris  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ab- 
sent. The  former  was  in  favor  of,  the  latter  was  against  the  measure.  Of  the  other  five 
who  were  present,  Doctor  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Morton  were  in  favor  of  it, 
and  Thomas  Willing  and  Charles  Humphreys  were  opposed  to  it ;  so  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  also  secured  in  favor  of  the  Declaration.  The  question  was  taken,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies^  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
great  Declaration  which  pronounced  them  Free  and  independent  states.'  The  annun- 
ciation was  made  in  the  following  plain  manner  in  the  journal  of  Congress  for  that  day  : 

"  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Declaration ;  and,  afler  some  time,  the 
president  resumed  the  chair,'  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to 
a  declaration,  which  they  desired  him  to  report.^  The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

A    declaration    by    the    representatives    op    the    united    states    op    AMERICA,    IN 

CONGRESS    assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 

*  Georgia  was.  not  represented  in  the  Congress  of  1774.  On  the  20lh  of  July,  1775,  Congress  received 
a  letter  from  the  convention  of  that  colony,  setting  forth  that  it  had  acceded  to  the  general  Association,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  Congress. — See  Journals  of  CongrtUy  i.,  161. 

*  On  the  9th  of  September,  1776,  Congress  resolved,  "That  in  all  Continental  commissions,  and  other 
instruments,  where  heretofore  the  words  ^  United  Colonies'  have  been  used,  the  style  be  altered,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  ''United  States?  " — Ibid.^  ii.,  328.  From  that  day  the  word  colony  is  not  known  in  our  his- 
tory. 

'  John  Hancock  wa«  then  President  of  Congress.  He  was  chosen  to  that  post  on  the  19th  of  May,  1775, 
as  successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who  was  called  to  his  home  in  Virginia.     Randolph  was  now  dead; 

*  The  great  importance  of  this  event  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  even  by  many  men  in  public 
life.  Anderson,  in  his  Constitutional  Qaxette^  announced  the  fact  thus,  as  a  mere  on  dit,  without  commen- 
tary or  further  reference  to  the  subject :  "On  Tuesday  last  the  Continental  Congress  declared  the  united 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 
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endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  parauit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  goremments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  efieot  their  safety 
and  happiness.-  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier,  while  evils  are  sufierable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govemr 
ment,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
ferance of  these  colonies  ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history 
of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  these  states.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good* 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspraided  in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature— «  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  afl^  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states  ;  for  that  purpose  obstruct- 
ing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  estab- 
lishing judiciary  powers. 

He  hds  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount-  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
Legislatures. 

He  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 
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For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofienses  ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested- with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation.  . 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whosd 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  people.' 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war — 
in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states  :  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  final  decision  was  announced  by  Secretary 
Thomson  to  the  assembled  Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
interest ;  and  when  the  secretary  sat  down,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  that  august  assembly. 

*  The  undisputed  records  of  our  colonial  history  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  every  charge  con- 
tained in  this  indictment.  These  I  have  cited  in  a  small  volume  containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Declaration  Historically  Considered. 
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Ringing  of  die  £ifr«rty  BelL  Signers  of  the  Declaration.  Ita  Reception  in  New  York  and  eliewhere. 

Thousands  of  anxious  citizens  had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  final  decision  was  to  he  made  on  that  day.  From  the  hour  when  Congress  con- 
vened in  the  morning,  the  old  bellman  had  been  in  the  steeple.  He  placed  a  boy  at  the 
door  below,  to  give  him  notice  when  the  announcement  should  be  made.  As  hour  suc- 
ceeded hour,  the  gray-beard  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '*  They  will  never  do  it !  they  will 
never  do  it !"  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  came  up  from  below,  and  there  stood  the  blue-eyed 
boy,  clapping  his  hands  and  shouting,  "'Ring !  ring !"  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
old  bell  against  which  we  are  now  leaning,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled  it  a  hundred 
times,  its  loud  voice  proclaiming  *<  Liberty  throughout  all  the.  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  The  excited  multitude  in  the  streets  responded  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with 
cannon-peals,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  the  patriots  held  a  glorious  carnival  that  night  in 
the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, only,  on  the  day  of  its  adoption,  and  thus  it  went  forth  to  the  world.  Congress 
ordered  it  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  journals.  It  was  also  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  for  the  delegates  to  sign  it.  This  last  act  was  performed  on  the  second 
day  of  August  following,  by  the  fifty-four  delegates  then  present ;  it  was  subsequently  signed 
by  two  others/  making  the  whole  number  fifty-six.'  A  fac  simile  of  their  signatures,  care- 
fully copied  from  the  original  at  Washington  City,  is  given  on  the  two  following  pages. 
The  Declaration  was  every  where  applauded  ;  and  in  the  camp,  in  cities,  churches,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies,  it  was  greeted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Washington  received  it 
at  head-quarters  in  New  York  on  the  9th  of  July,'  and  caused  it  to  be  read,  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  welcomed 
with  loud  huzzas  by  the  troops;  and  on  that  same  evening  the  populace  pulled  down  the 
leaden  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  which  was  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  in  1770,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  material  was  afterward  consigned 
to  the  bullet-molds.  Other  demonstrations  of  mingled  joy  and  indignation  were  made  in 
New  York  then,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

The  Declaration  was  read  to  a  vast  assemblage  collected  in  and  around  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
Boston,  by  Colonel  Crafls,  at  noon,  on  the  1 7th  of  July.  When  the  last  paragraph  escaped 
his  lips,  a  loud  huzza  shook  the  old  "  Cradle  of  Liberty .''  It  was  echoed  from  without ; 
and  soon  the  batteries  on  Fort  Hill,  Dorchester,  Nantasket,  and  Long  Island  boomed  forth 
their  cannon  acclamations  in  thirteen  rounds.  A  banquet  followed,  and  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations made  glad  the  city  of  the  Puritans.  In  Philadelphia,  the  grand  demonstration 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  July.     From  the  platform  of  an  observatory,  erected  near  the  Wal- 

'  These  were  Thomas  M'Kean,  of  Delaware,  and  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  former, 
on  account  of  absence  with  a  regiment  of  City  jSaodatorM,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  did  not  sign  it  until 
October.  Doctor  Thornton  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when  the  Declaration  was  signed,  but,  being 
elected  in  the  autmnn  following,  he  obtained  permission  to  sign  the  instrument,  and  affixed  his  signature 
to  it  in  November. 

'  The  delegates  represented  the  several  states  as  follows :  New  Hatnpthire :  Josiah  Bartlett,  William 
Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton.  MduiuhtuetU :  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat 
Paine.  Rhode  Island :  Elbridge  Gerry,  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery.  ConneetictU :  Roger  Sher- 
man, Samuel  Huntington,  William  Williams,  Oliver  Woloott.  New  York :  William  Floyd,  Philip  Living, 
ston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jersey :  Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark.  Pennsylvania :  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware :  Caesar 
Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  M'Kean.  Maryland :  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  William  Paca,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Virginia :  George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  North  Carolina :  William  Hooper,  Jo- 
seph Hewes,  John  Penn.  South  Carolina :  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hayward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  MIddleton.     Georgia :  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hidl,  Greorge  Walton. 

*  On  the  same  day,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York,  then  in  session  at  White  Plains,  adopted  a 
resolntion  expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  support  of  it.  They  also,  by  resolution,  gave  their  delegates  in  Congress  liberty  to  act  in  future,  upon 
an  public  measures,  in  accordance  with  their  best  judgments.     See  Journals  of  Congress^  ii.,  250. 
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nut  Street  front  of  the  State  Houfie,  by  Rittenhouse,  many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  transit  of  Venus,  John  Nixon  read  the  Declaration  to  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
gathered  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  king's 
arms  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court  room'  were  torn  down  and  burned  in  the  street ; 
and  at  evening  bonfires  were  lighted,  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
thunder-shower  at  midnight  compelled  the  people  to  retire,  that  the  sounds  of  gladness  were 
hushed.  Newport,  New  London,William8burgh,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other 
large  towns,  manifested  their  great  joy  ;  and  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley,  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  arose  the  ^melodies  of  freedom,  awakened  by  this  great 
act  of  the  people's  proxies.  Thousands  of  hearts  in  Europe,  beating  strongly  with  hope  for 
the  future,  were  deeply  impressed.  Bold  men  caught  the  symphony,  and  prolonged  its  glad 
harmony,  even  until  it  wooed  sleeping  slaves  from  their  slumbers  in  the  shadows  of  despot- 

'  The  second  story  of  the  State  Hoase  was  occupied  by  the  courts ;  and  while  the  Continental  Congress 
was  in  session  below,  the  Provincial  Assemblies  met  above. 
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JBin  forth  to  the  clear  light,  panoplied  in  the  armor  of  absolute  right.  France  was  aroused, 
and  turning  in  its  bed  of  submission,  like  the  Titans  beneath  old  iEtna,  to  look  for  light  and 
liberty,  an  earthquake  shock  ensued,  which  shook  thrones,  crumbled  feudal  altars,  whereon 

equality  was  daily  sacrificed,  and  so  rent  the 
Tail  of  the  temple  of  despotism,  that  the  people 
saw  plainly  the  fetters  and  instruments  of  un- 
holy rule,  huge  and  terrible,  within  the  inner 
court.     They  pulled  down  royalty,  overturned 
distinctions,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
>  revolutions  which  have  since  spread  from  that 
^  focus  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  Eu- 
^  rope.    Back  to  our  glorious  manifesto  the  strug- 
gling nations  look,  and,  when  they  wish  to  ar- 
raign their  tyrants,  that  indictment  is  their  text 
and  guide.*    Its  specific  charges  against  George 
the  Third  of  course  are  irfelevant,  but  the  great 
Walnut  Stm«t  Faoirr  or  trc  Statk  House  ts  m6.»    truths  set  forth  have  no  limit  in  their  applica- 

Froraui  old  Print  or  the  Period.  tioU  aud   appOSitCnCSS. 

"  Throughout  the  world  its  voice  is  sounding  ! 
Life  and  death  are  in  its  call ! 
Kings  and  thrones  in  dust  confounding ; 

Millions  rising  o'er  their  fall  1 
Brothers,  on !  till,  blessed  as  we, 
They Ve  plenty,  peace,  and  Liberty  !" 

Mrs.  R.  Balmanno. 

"  E'en  now  the  word  that  rous'd  our  land 

Is  calling  o'er  the  waves,  *  Awake  1' 
And  pealing  on  from  strand  to  strand, 

Wherever  ocean  surges  break. 
Up  to  the  quickened  ear  of  toil 
It  rises  from  the  teeming  soil, 

And  bids  the  slave  his  bonds  forsake. 
Hark  \  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea, 
The  Old  World  echoes  *  Liberty  !' 

Till  thrones  to  their  foundations  shake." 

Maby  E.  Hewitt. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  declare  the  colonies  free  and  independent ;  it  was  not  so  easy 

^  "  With  what  grandeur,  with  what  enthusiasm,  should  I  not  speak  of  those  generous  men  who  erected 
this  grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wisdom,  and  their  courage !"  wrote  the  Abb^  Raynal  in  1781. 
'*  Hancock,  Franklin,  the  two  Adamses,  were  the  greatest  actors  in  this  affecting  scene ;  but  they  were  not 
the  only  ones.  Posterity  shall  know  them  all.  Their  honored  names  shall  bo  transmitted  to  it  by  a  hap- 
pier pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall  show  them  to  remotest  ages.  In  beholding  them,  shall  the 
friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  palpitate  with  joy — feel  his  eyes  float  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bust 
of  one  of  them  has  been  written.  He  wrested  thunder  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from  tyrants.* 
Of  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy  shall  all  of  them  partake." — Essay  on  The  Revolution  in  America. 

"  I  ask,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  on  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  while  descanting  upon 
our  Dechiration,  "  I  ask  if  the  powers  who  have  formed  alliances  with  the  States  have  dared  to  read  that 
manifesto,  or  to  interrogate  their  consciences  after  the  perusal  ?  I  ask  whether  there  be  at  this  day  one 
government  in  Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  confederations  and  the  British  isles  excepted — which, 
judged  after  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Congress  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its 
rights  ?"  And  Napoleon  afterward,  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  said,  "  The  finger  of  God  was  there !" — 
See  Bailey^s  Preface  to  Records  of  Patriotitm. 

*  This  gives  the  appearance  of  the  shorter  steeple,  which  took  the  place  of  the  stately  one  taken  down 
in  1774.  This  was  its  appearance  during  the  Revolution.  A  huge  clock  case  was  upon  each  gable 
of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House. 

*  **Eripuitatlo/ulM«n»cq)lrumgiuUfrannis."  9 

This  line  was  the  exergue  of  a  medal  which  wai  ttmck  in  Paris  in  honor  of  Franklin,  when  he  was  the  United  Statae  embas* 
sador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  1777.  It  was  written  by  Turgot,  the  ContrjUer-general  of  the  Finances  of  France,  who  died 
four  years  afterward. 
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to  maintain  that  declaration.     The  die  being  ca^t,  Congress  put  forth  all  its  energies  to 
secure  union  and  harmony  among  the  confederated  states,  and  these,  in  turn,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  in  civil  afiairfr.     The  resolves  in  Congress  in  May,  recom- 
mending the  several  states  to  organize  governments  for  themselves,  based  upon  dem- 
ocratic principles,  were  heeded,  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, most  of  the  states  took  action  on  the  subject,  and  formed  constitutions.     New 
Hampshire  had  already  formed  a  state  government.     The  charters  of  Connecticut     Januarys, 
and  Rhode  Island,  being  considered  sufficiently  democratic,  were  not  altered.    New        ^'^^• 
Jersey  had  adopted  a  constitution  two  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
voted  in  Congress.a  Virginia  adopted  one  on  the  5th  of  July  ;  Pennsylvania,  on   , 
the  15th  ;  Maryland,  on  the  14th  of  August ;  Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  Sep-        ^ 
tember ;  North  Carolina,  on  the  1 8th  of  December ;  Georgia,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1 777 ; 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  April ;  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1778  ;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts deferred  the  important  work  until  the  Ist  of  September,  1779.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  necessity  for  Federal  union  became  apparent,  and  this  subject  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  active  efforta  of  the  statesmen  of  America.     They  finally  elaborated  a  scheme  of  gen- 
eral government ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1777,  Cqngress  adopted  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, having  debated  the  subject  three  times  a  week  for  nearly  seven  months.     Cop- 
ies of  these  articles  were  sent  to  the  various  state  Legislatures  for  approval,  but  they  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  all  until  March,  1781,  when  they  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  continued  such  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  military  operations  were  active,  and  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  one  of  the  busiest  during  the  war.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island  or  Brooklyn  occurred  in  August ;  the  skirmishes  at  Harlem,  Kingsbridge,  Throg's 
Neck,  and  While  Plains  ;  the  fall  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  ;  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  Washington  across  the  Jerseys,  and  the  menacing  approach  of  a  large  Brit- 
ish army  toward  Philadelphia,  all  occurred  in  rapid  succession  during  the  autumn.  Dis- 
asters, gloom,  and  despondency  were  on  every  side  ;  and  Congress,  alarmed  at  the  proximity 
of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  then  only  awaiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  march  to 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  withdrew  to  Baltimore  on  the  12th  of  December,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  where  they  resumed  their  deliberations  on  the  20th. 

Let  us  close  the  record,  and,  like  the  fugitive  Congress,  leave  the  old  State  House  for  a 
season. 

Toward  noon,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (Mr.  Samuel  Agnew),  I  left  the  city    Noremberz?, 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  old  forts  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  ^^^ 

Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Unable  to  gain  positive  information  respecting 
a  ferry,  we  concluded  to  drive  down  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  obtain  a  passage  there.  We 
croesed  the  Schuylkill,  and,  passing  through  the  cultivated  country  on  its  right  bank,  missed 
the  proper  road  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  reached  the  termination  of  the  one  we  were  traveling, 
at  a  farm-house.  Here  we  ascertained  that  we  could  not  obtain  ferriage  at  the  fort,  so  we 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  again,  upon  a  bateau,  near  its  mouth,  and,  returning  to  the  city  sub- 
urbs, found  the  proper  avenue  to  League  Island,*  whence  we  could  be  ferried  to  Red  Bank. 
Our  blunder  consumed  two  hours,  and  then  we  had  to  wait  almost  another  hour  upon  the 
dike  which  defends  League  Island  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  before  a  skiff,  for  which 
we  telegraphed  by  a  white  handkerchief  upon  a  ratan,  came  over  to  us.  The  river  is  there 
about  a  mile  wide  ;  and  while  the  waterman  was  slowly  rowing'  across,  we  dined  upon  bread 
and  cheese,  cold  sausage,  and  grape  jelly,  which  the  kind  consideration  of  my  friend's  wife 
had  furnished  at  our  departure.  It  was  a  rather  uncomfortable  picnic  on  that  unsheltered 
dike  in  the  keen  November  wind. 

Leaving  my  horse  in  a  stall  at  the  ferry,  we  crossed  to  the  great  coal  depot,  upon  Eagle 

'  This  is  a  low  island  just  below  the  city  suburbs,  and,  until  protected  by  a  heavy  stone  dike,  was  for- 
merly almost  covered  with  water  at  high  tide.  It  is  now  a  very  fertile  piece  of  reclaimed  land,  and  is 
reached  from  the  main  by  a  bridge,  the  intervening  channel  being  quite  narrow. 
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Point,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  site  of  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank. 
We  met  a  resident  gentleman  on  the  way  to  the  fort,  who  kindly  turned  back  and  pointed 
out  the  various  localities.  The  embankments  and  trenches  are  quite  prominent,  and  will 
doubtless  long  remain  so,  for  a  forest  of  young  pines  now  covers  and  protects  them  from  the 

destroying  hand  of  cultivation. "  The  form  of  the  fort 
and  outworks,  as  denoted  in  the  sketch,  was  easily 
distinguished,  and  the  serried  lines  of  the  soldiers' 
graves  were  palpable  along  the  brow  of  the  high 
bank.  These  are  the  graves  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  battle  which  occurred  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1777.  They  were  buried  in  boxes,  and  now  their 
remains  are  often  exposed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  banks.  At  the  southern  line  of  the  fort,  close  by 
the  bank,  are  the  remains  of  the  hickory-tree  which 
was  used  as  a  flag-staff  during  the  battle ;  and  near 

LocALiTiKs  AT  Red  Bank.i  »^  *^®  ^^^""^  ^^  ^^«  gatcway  of  the  fort.     A  little 

below,  and  in  the  path  leading  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whitall,  is  the  grave  of  Count  Donop,  marked  by  a 
small,  rough  sandstone,  about  fourteen  inches  in  height. 
Vandal  fingers  have  plucked  relic-pieces  from  it,  and  so 
nearly  was  the  rude  inscription  efiaced  that  I  could 
only  decipher  a  portion  of  the  words,  Donop  was  lost, 
as  seen  in  the  sketch.*  Even  his  bones  have  not  been 
allowed  to  molder  in  his  grave,  but  are  scattered  about 
the  country  as  cherished  relics,  his  skull  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  physician  of  New  Jersey  !  i)„^^^,3  ^^^^ 
A  few  rods  south  of  Donop's  grave,  close  by  the  river 

bank,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Whitall  family. 
It  is  a  tiyo-story  house,  built  of  brick,  and  is  now 
(1851)  one  hundred  and  three  years  old.      The  date 
of  its  erection  is  given  on  the  north  gable,  where  the 
characters  *•  I  A  W   [  James  and  Anna   Whitall  ] 
'.    1748,"  are  delineated  by  dark,  glazed  brick.     The 
f  Whitalls   were   Quakers,   and    of  course,    although 
.   Whigs,  took  no  part  in  the  war.     This  fact  made 
some  suspect  the  old  man  of  Toryism.*     I  was  in- 
formed by  the  present  owner  that,  when  the  attack 
was  made  upon  the  fort,  and  his  grandmother  was 
urged  to  flee  from  the  house,  she  refused,  saying, 
WHiTALL'8  Hou«.  „  Q^^.^  ^^.^  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^^^^  mc  /  1  may 

^  Red  Bank,  where  these  remains  are,  is  in  the  township  of  Woodbury,  in  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey. 
The  fortifications  erected  there  were  little  more  than  earthen  embankments,  and  a  ditch  covered  by  abatis. 
The  arrow  in  the  sketch  denotes  the  direction  of  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware. 

'  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  this  spot  in  1781,  says,  in  his  Journal  (i.,  260),  "We  had  not 
gone  a  hundred  yards  before  we  came  to  a  small  elevation,  on  which  a  stone  was  vertically  placed,  with 
this  short  epitaph :  ^  Here  liet  buried  Colonel  Donop?  "  M.  de  Manduit  was  the  guide  on  the  occasion. 
He  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  engineer  and  officer  of  artilleiy  at  the  battle,  and  had  the  charge  of 
arranging  and  defending  the  post,  under  Colonel  Green.  "  He  assured  us,"  says  the  marquis,  **  we  could 
not  make  a  step  without  treading  on  the  remains  of  some  Hessian,  for  near  three  hundred  were  buried  in 
the  front  of  the  ditch." 

'  De  Chastellux,  in  recording  his  visit,  says :  "  On  landing  from  our  boat,  he  [Manduit]  proposed  oon- 
ducting  us  to  a  Quaker^s,  whose  house  is  half  a  musket-shot  from  the  fort,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  the  fort ; 
for  it  is  now  destroyed,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  reliefs  of  it  remaining.  ^  This  man,'  said  M.  de  Man- 
duit, '  is  a  little  of  a  Tory ;  I  was  obliged  to  knock  down  his  barn,  and  fell  his  fruit  trees ;  but  be  will  be 
glad  to  see  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  will  receive  us  well.'     We  took  him  at  his  word  \  but  never  was  ex- 
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do  good  by  staying.'*  She  was  lef^  alone  in  the  house  ;  and  while  the  battle  was  raging, 
and  cannon-balls  were  driving  like  sleet  against  and  around  her  dwelling,  she  calmly  plied 
her  spinning-wheel  in  a  room  in  the  second  story.  At  length  a  twelve-pound  ball,  from  a 
British  vessel  in  the  river,  grazing  the  American  flag-staff  (the  walnut-tree)  at  the  fort, 
passed  through  the  heavy  brick  wall  on  the  north  gable,  and  with  a  terrible  crash  perforated 
a  partition  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  crossed  a  recess,  and  lodged  in  another  partition,  near 
where  the  old  lady  was  sitting.  Conceiving  Divine  protection  a  little  more  certain  else- 
where afler  this  manifestation  of  the  power  of  gun-powder,  the  industrious  dame  gathered 
up  her  implements,  and  with  a  step  quite  as  agile  as  in  youth,  she  retreated  to  the  cellar, 
where  she  continued  spinning  until  called  to  attend  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were 
brought  into  her  house  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  She  did,  indeed,  "  do  good"  by  remain- 
ing; for,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  went  among  the  maimed,  unmindful  whether  they 
were  friend  or  foe,  and  administered  every  relief  to  their  sufferings,  in  her  power.  She 
scolded  the  Hessians  for  coming  to  America  to  butcher  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  she 
bound  up  their  wounds  tenderly,  and  gave  them  food  and  water.  The  scar  made  by  the 
passage  of  that  iron  ball  is  quite  prominent  in  the  gable ;  it  is  denoted  in  the  engraving  by 
the  dark  spot.  I  saw  within  the  house  where  the  missile  cut  off*  the  wood- work  in  its  pas- 
sage, and  where  it  lodged. 

On  the  green,  between  the  Whitall  house  and  the  river,  lies  a  portion  of  an  iron  cannon 
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OLD  Cannon  AT  R.D  Bank.  Mud   Island,   near  the  western 

shore.    In  the  far  distance,  bound- 
ing the  view,  are  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  toward  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  sailed  from 
New  York>  with  a  large  land  f^rce,  and  with  a  naval  armament  under  his  broth-  ■  July  93. 
er  Richard,  Earl  Howe,  and,  landing  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,b  commenced  b  August  25. 
a  victorious  march  toward  Philadelphia.  Washington,  informed  of  the  movement,  went 
out  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  him,  and  had  proceeded  beyond  the  Brandywine,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wilmington,  when  the  van  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  Rennet  Square.  The 
battle  of  Brandywine  occurred  soon  afterward, &  in  which  the  Americans  were  ■  September  u. 
defeated,  and  driven  back  toward  Philadelphia.  The  enemy  pushed  steadily 
forward,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph. b  In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  b  September  se. 
of  such  an  event,  the  Americans  had  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  erection  of  ob- 
structions in  the  Delaware,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  British  ffeet,  and  also  in  rearing 
batteries  upon  the  shores  to  cover  them.     Upon  isolated  marshes,  or  low  islands  of  mud, 

pectation  more  completely  deceived.  We  found  our  Quaker  seated  in  the  chimney  corner,  busied  in  clean- 
ing herbs.  He  recollected  M.  de  Manduit,  who  named  M.  de  La  Fayette  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  deign 
to  hTt  bis  eyes,  nor  to  answer  any  of  our  introducer's  discourse,  which  at  first  was  complimentary,  and  at 
leoprtb  jocose.  Except  Didoes  silence,  I  know  nothing  more  severe ;  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
modatiog  ourselves  to  this  bad  reception,  and  made  our  way  to  the  fort. — Travels,  i.,  259. 
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made  green  by  reeds,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  they  erected  a  strong  re- 
doubt, with  quite  extensive  outworks,  and  called  it  Fort  Mifflin.  These  islands  were  called 
Great  and  Little  Mud  Islands.  The  former,  on  which  the  redoubt  and  main  works  were 
erected,  has  been  called  Fort  Island  ever  since  that  time.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  New 
Jersey,  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort  Mercer,  was  also  erected, 
and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  In  the  deep  channels  of  the 
river  between,  and  under  cover  of  these  batteries,  they  sunk 
ranges  of  strong  frames,  with  iron-pointed  wooden  spikes,  called 
chevaux  de  frise^  which  formed  almost  invulnerable  stackadoes. 
Three  miles  further  down  the  river,  at  Byllinge's  Point*  (now 
Billingsport),  was  a  redoubt  with  extensive  outworks,  covering 
strong  stackadoes,  which  were  sunken  there  in  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  river,  between  the  main  and  Billing's  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  several  armed  galleys  and  floating 
batteries  were  stationed  in  the  river,  all  forming  strong  bar- 
riers against  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  troubled 
the  British  general,  for  he  foresaw  the  <;onsequences  of  having 
his  supplies  by  water  cut  ofl*,  and  the  danger  to  which  his  army 
would  be  exposed  in  Philadelphia  if  unsupported  by  the  fleet. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Brandywine,  Earl  Howe 
sailed  down  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  lower  Delaware 
with  several  light  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Roebuck, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hammond.  That  officer  represented 
to  General  Howe,  that  if  a  sufficient  force  could  be  sent  to  re- 
duce the  fortifications  at  Billingsport,  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  opening  a  pas- 
sage for  vessels  through  the  chevaux  defrise,  or  sta^kadoeSy  at  that  point.  Howe  readily 
consented  to  attempt  the  important  measure.  Two  regiments,  under  Colonef  Stirling,  were 
dispatched  from  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  that  purpose.  They  crossed  the  Hver  a  little 
below  Billingsport,  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  unfinished  works,  and  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  garrison.  The  Americans  were  dismayed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  and  believing 
themselves  incompetent  to  make  a  successful  defense,  they  spiked  their  cannons,  set  fire  to 
the  barracks,  and  fled.  The  English  remained  long  enough  to  demolish  the  works  on  the 
river  front ;  when  Hammond,  by  the  great  exertions  of  his  men,  made  a  passage-way  seven 
feet  wide  in  the  chevaux  defrise,  and,  with  six  vessels,  sailed  through,  and  anchored  near 
Hog  Island.  Stirling  returned  to  Chester,  and,  with  another  detachment,  proceeded  to 
camp,  as  an  escort  of  provisions,  bearing  to  General  Howe  intelligence  of  his  success. 

Howe  now  determined  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  all  the  American  works  on  the  Del- 
aware, and,  preparatory  thereto,  he  called  in  his  outposts  and  concentrated  his  whole  army 
near  to  and  within  Philadelphia.  Two  Rhode  Island  regiments,  belonging  to  General  Var- 
num's*  brigade,  under  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  garrisoned  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  and 


Chxvaux  db  fbisx.s 


^  So  called  in  honor  of  Edward  Byllinge,  the  purchaser  of  Lord  Berkley^s  moiety  of  the  provinoe  of  New 
Jersey.     Slight  remains  of  this  redoubt,  it  is  said,  yet  remain. 

•  This  cut,  copied  from  an  old  print,  shows  the  form  of  the  chevaux  defriu.  A  is  a  profile  view,  and  B 
a  plan.  The  spikes  were  made  of  heavy  timbers,  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  Partially  filled  with  heaVy 
stone,  they  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  vessels.  It  is  said  that  these  obstructions  were  mainly  planned 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  constructed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  M.  Du  Plessis  Manduit,  a  French  en- 
gineer. 

'  James  Mitchell  Vamum  was  bom  at  Dracut,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1749,  and  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Providence 

College  in  1769.  He  afterward  studied  law  at  East  Green-.  ^^X-^'^^^^C/^-'^^Z^^t^^^^ra^  r 
wich,  became  an  active  politician  in  Rhode  Island,  espoused 
the  patriot  cause,  and  joined  the  army  in  1 775.  In  February, 
1777,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  service.  He  served  under  Sullivan  in  the  op- 
erations on  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  the  next  year  resigned  his  commission  and  left  the  army.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1786,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
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about  the  same  number  of  the  Maryland  line,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Samuel  Smith,  oc- 
cupied Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud  Island.  The  American  fleet  in  the  river,  consisting  chiefly 
of  galleys  and  floating  hatteries,  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Hazlewood.'  It  was 
quite  as  important  to  the  Americans  to  maintain  these  forts  and  defend  the  river  obstructions 
as  it  was  to  the  British  to  destroy  them.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  them  to  the 
last  extremity,  for  it  was  evident  that  such  continued-  possession  would  force  Howe  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia. 

Count  Donop,  with  four  battalions,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  picked  Hessians,  was 
sent  by  Howe  to  attack  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank.  They  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
landed  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  same  evening  they  marched 
to  Haddonsfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a  little  above  Gloucester.  As  they  approached 
Timber  Creek,  on  their  way  down  the  river,  the  Americans  took  up  the  bridge,  and  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  march  four  miles  up  the  stream  to  a  shallow  ford.  They  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 
Their  appearance,  full-armed  for  battle,  was  the  first  intimation  the  garrison  had  of  their 
approach.  Although  informed  that  the  number  of  Hessians  was  twenty-five  hundred,  the 
little  garrison  of  four  hundred  men,  in  a  feeble  earth  fort,  and  with  only  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  not  intimidated.  They  made  immediate  preparations  for  defense.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  Hessian  officer,  who  was  permitted  to  approach  the  fort  with  a  flag  and  a 
drummer,  rode  up,  and  insolently  proclaimed,  «'  The  King  of  England  orders  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  they  are  warned  that,  if  they  stand  the  battle,  no 
quarters  whatever  will  be  given  !"•  "  We  ask  no  quarters,  nor  will  we  give  any  !*'  was 
the  prompt  reply  of  Colonel  Greene.  The  Hessian  and  the  drummer  rode  hastily  back  to 
Donop,  and  the  assailants  began  at  once  the  erection  of  a  battery  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer.  All  was  activity  and  eagerness  for  combat  within  the 
fort.  The  outworks  were  unfinished,  but  the  redoubt  was  a  citadel  upon  which  the  garri- 
son placed  much  reliance.  Skill  and  bravery  were  called  to  combat  fierceness,  discipline, 
and  overwhelming  numbers. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  from  the  Hes- 
sian battery,  and  at  a  quarter  before  five  a  battalion  advanced  to  the  attack,  on  the  north 
part  of  the  fort,  near  a  morass  that  covered  it.  Finding  the  first  advance  post  and  the 
outworks  abandoned,  but  not  destroyed,  the  enemy  imagined  that  they  had  frightened  the 
Americans  away.  Filled  with  this  idea,  they  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  and,  with  the 
drummer  just  mentioned  beating  a  lively  march,  rushed  toward  the  redoubt,  where  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  about  to  ascend  the  ramparts,  to  plant  the  flag  of  con- 
quest upon  a  merlon,  when,  from  the  embrasures  in  front,  and  from  a  half-masked  battery 
upon  their  left  flank,  formed  by  an  angle  of  an  old  embankment,  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls  poured  upon  them  with  terrible  efiect,  driving  them  back  to  the  remote  in- 
trenchments.  Another  division  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  brave 
Donop,  attacked  the  fort  on  the  south  side  at  the  same  time,  passed  the  abatis,  traversed 
the  fosse  or  ditch,  and  some  actually  leaped  the  pickets,  and  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
redoubt ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Americans  was  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  they  were  soon 

tory.  He  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  January  10,  1790,  aged  forty-one.  His  brother,  Joseph  Bradley  Var- 
Diun,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolution ;  a  member,  fVom  Massachusetts,  of  the  first  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  was  four  years  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  and  succeeded  Timothy 
PickeriDg  as  United  States  senator  in  1811.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  1821,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  and  description  of  the  American  fleet :  Thirteen  galleys,  one  bearing  a  thirty- 
two  poonder ;  two  carrying  each  a  twenty-four  pounder ;  ten  each  an  eighteen  pounder.  Twenty-six  half- 
galleys,  each  carrying  a  four  pounder.  Two  xebeques,  each  carrying  in  bow  two  twenty-four  pounders ; 
in  iterfL,  two  eighteen  pounders ;  in  waittj  four  nine  pounders.  Two  floating  batteries  (the  Arnold  and 
Pu/iiam),  one  carrying  twelve  eighteen  pounders,  one  ten  eighteen  pounders.  One  provincial  ship,  ten  eigh- 
teen pounders.  Fourteen  fire-ships.  The  brig  Andre  Doria,  of  fourteen  six  pounders.  One  schooner-galley, 
in  bow  two  eighteen  pounders;  in  rtcm,  two  nine  pounders.  One  brig-galley,  in  bow  two  eighteen  pounders ; 
in  9tem^  two  nine  pounders.     There  were  also  a  number  of  fire-rafts.  '  De  Chastellux,  i.,  262. 
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Ibrced  back,  and  driven  out  with  great  loss.  They  retreated  precipitately  to  Haddonfield, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Linsing,  (Donop,  and  Mingerode,  his  second  in  command,  being 
wounded),  leaving  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  their  comrades  behind.  They  were 
considerably  galled,  when^ first  retreating,  by  the  American  galleys  and  floating  batteries  in 
the  river.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  severe.  The  precise  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known, 
Marshall  estimates  it  at  four  bundled  in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Donop,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  fell,  mortaSlIy  wounded,  at  the  first  fire.  After  the  engagement, 
while  Manduit,  the  French  engineer,  who  directed  the  American  artillery  on  the  occasion, 
was  out  with  a  detachment,  fixing  the  palisades,  he  heard  a  voice  among  the  slain,  saying, 
"  Whoever  you  are,  draw  me  hence."  It  was  the  voice  of  Count  Donop.  Manduit  had 
him  convey^  into  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Whitall's,  where  he  attended  him  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  afterward.  *<  It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early" 
[he  was  thirty-seven],  said  Donop  to  Manduit,  **  but  I  die  the  victim  of  my  ambition  and 
of  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."*  The  loss  of  the  Americans  Mrithin  the  fort  was  eight 
men  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded,  and  a  captain  taken  prisoner  while  reconnoitering.  The 
number  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  cannon,  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  is  not  known. 
So  close  was  the  combat  at  one  time,  that  several  Hessians  were  pierced  by  the  gun-wads 
of  the  Americans.* 

The  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene'  on  this  occasion  was  highly  applauded,  and 
Noreraber  4,    Congress  ordered  the  Board  of  War  to  present  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

1777.  rp^^^g  tribute  was  given  to  his  family  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  Colonel 
Greene  was  no  longer  living  to  receive  it.  He  had  been  basely  murdered  in  his  quarters, 
near  Croton  River,  in  Westchester  county.  New  York,  by  i^  band  of  Tories,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Delancy,  who  surprised  his  post.  Col- 
onel Greene  fell  afler  his  single  arm  had  slain  several  of  his  assailants.  They  attempted 
to  carry  him  ofl)  but  he  died  upon  the  road.  Major  Flagg,  a  meritorious  ofiUcer,  was  killed 
at  the  same  time ;  also  two  subalterns  and  twenty-seven  men  were  killed  or  wounded.* 

In  commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Red  Bank  and  the  valor  of  Colonel  Greene,  a  mon- 
ument of  blue  veined  marble,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1829,  just  within  the 
northern  line  of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin  of  the 
Delaware.  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  valor  and  patriotism  was  made  by  some  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  While  it  is  a  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  noble  traits 
in  human  character,  it  bears  an  exhibition  of  the  existence  of  another  of  the  most  detestable. 
In  the  inscription  were  the  words  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  a  single  prominent 
line.  Some  Jersey  scoundrel  almost  obliterated  the  word  Pennsylvania  ;  and  afterward 
some  Pennsylvania  Vandal,  in  the  fierceness  of  his  retaliatory  zeal  for  the  credit  of  his  state, 
disgraced  it,  so  far  as  insignificance  could  do  it,  by  obliterating  the  words  New.  Jersey. 
The  whole  line  is  destroyed  ;  and  that  marble  shall  perpetuates  a  remembrance  of  unknown 
barbarians  as  well  as  of  honored  patriots.^ 

/ . . 

>  De  Chastellux,  i.,  266.  '  Marshall.     Ramsay.     De  Chastellux.     Major  Ward*s  Letter. 

^  Christopher  Greene,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  brave  and  aocomplished  soldier.  When  the  bat- 
tles at  Lexington  and  Concord  awakened  the  nation,  he  went  to  the  field.  After  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  Arnold  through 
the  wilderness  to  Qnebec,  and  fought  bravely  under  the  wails  of  that  ci^,  when  beleaguered  by  Mont* 
gomery.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  he  was  placed  in  chief  command  at  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  with  his 
own  and  Angell's  regiments,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Varnum^s  brigade.  He  there  behaved  with 
gallantry,  and  received  marks  of  approbation  from  Congress.  He  continued  in  active  service  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1781,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene  left 
a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  She  was  the  child  of  J.  Lippitt,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island. 

*  See  Heath's  Memoirt.  Bolton,  in  his  History  of  Westchester  County  (ii.,  391),  says  that  the  house  in 
which  Greene  was  quartered  belonged  to  Richard  Davenport,  and  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane 
which  diverges  from  the  Pine's  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  below  the  residence  of  William  Smith.  When 
he  wrote  (1848)  the  house  was  in  the  possession  of  Joshua  Carpenter,  a  grandson  of  Davenport. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  monument: 
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Attack  on  Fort  Mifl^.  American  Flotilla.  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith. 

The  firing  of  the  first  gun  from  the  Hessiaa  battery  upon  Fort  Mercer  was  the  signal  for 
the  British  vessels  to  approach  and  attack  Fort  Mifflin.     They  had  al- 
ready made  their  way  through  the  lower  ba    *         ■"•"• 
Augusta,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  several 
chored  just  above  it,  waiting  for  flood  tide, 
was  attacked,  the  Augusta,  with  the  Roel 
two  frigates,  the  Merlin,  of  eighteen  guns, 
but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  American  ga 
teries.     These  galleys  did  good  execution,  nc 
vessels,  but  by  flanking  the  assailants  at 
The  attack  upon  Fort  Mifflin  was  deferred 
October  23,     Until  ucxt  momiug,  when,  the 

17^-  Hessians  being  driven  from  Fort 
Mercer,  the  whole  power  of  the  American 
flotilla  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  open- 
ed upon  Fort  Mifflin,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  get  floating  batteries  in  the  chan- 
nel in  the  rear  of  Mud  Island.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Smith,*  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Mifflin,  who  was  vigilant  and  brave,  ^  „     „ 

,  ,  ^ ,  n      1  Mowujttirr  at  Red  Bank.' 

thwarted  every  attempt  thus  to  outflank 

him  (if  the  term  may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  garrison  in  a  fort),  and  by  a  gallant  defense 
essentially  aided  the  American  flotilla  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  The  fire  was  so  fierce  and 
incessant,  that  the  British  ships  endeavored  to  fall  down  the  river.  A  hot  shot  struck  and 
set  fire  to  the  Augusta  ;  and  at  noon,  while  lying  aground  upon  a  mud  bank  near  the  Jersey 

South  side. — "This  monument  was  erected  on  the  22d  Octo.,  1829,  to  transmit  to  Posterity  a  gratefai 
remembrance  of  the  Patriotism  and  Gallantry  of  Lieatenant-oolonel  Christopher  Greene,  who,  with  400 
men,  cooquered  the  Hessian  army  of  2000  troops  (then  in  the  British  service),  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  22d 
Octo.,  1777.  Among  the  slain  was  found  their  commander,  Count  Donop,  whose  body  lies  interred  near 
the  spot  where  he  fell." 

West  side. — "A  nnmber  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  being  desirous  to  per- 
petaate  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  and  bled  in  the  glorious  struggle 
for  American  Independence,  have  erected  this  mgnuroent,  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  A:D.  1829." 

*  Samuel  Smith  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  27th,  1752.  His  education,  com- 
menced at  Carlisle,  was  completed  at  an  academy  at  Elkton,  in  Maryland,  after  his  father  made  Baltimore 
bis  place  of  residence.  He  was  in  his  father^s  counting-house  five  years,  and  then,  in  1772,  sailed  for 
Havre  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels,  as  supercargo.  Having  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  he  returned 
home  to  find  his  countrymen  in  the  midst  of  the  excitements  of  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  hostilities. 
The  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought.  Fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  sought 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  army,  and  in  January,  1776,  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  Colonel  Small- 
wood's  regiment.  He  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  early  in  1777  he  received 
a  lieutenant  colonel's  commission.  In  that  capacity  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine 
and  Fort  Mifflin,  suffered  at  Valley  Forge,  and  participated  in  the  action  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  militia,  and  commanded  the  Maryland  quota 
of  troops  in  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  major  general  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  commanded  the  troops  assembled  for  the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  During  a  riot  in  Baltimore  in 
1836,  when  the  civil  power  was  inadequate  to  quell  the  violence  of  the  mob,  the  aged  general,  then  eighty- 
four  years  old,  appeared  in  the  streets  with  the  United  States  flag,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  peaceful 
citizens,  and  very  soon  restored  order  and  tranquillity.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  22d  of  April,  1839,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
General  Smith  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1793,  and  served  until  1803.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1816,  and  served  six  years  longer.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years.  The  accompanying  portrait  is  from  an  engraving  by  St.  Memin,  an  artist 
who  engraved  a  large  number  of  the  distinguished  men  of  our  country  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  signature  is  from  9.  frank,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  bis  son,  General  Smith,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

'  This  view  includes  the  monument,  a  portion  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the 
'vrestem  shore. 
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shore,  she  blew  up.     The  engagement  continued  with  the  other  vessels  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Merlin  also  took  fire  and  blew  up,  near  the  mouth  of  Mud  Creek. 

The  conflict  now  ceased  ;  the  Roebuck  dropped  

down  the  river,  and  passed  below  the  chevaux 
defrise^  at  Billingsport,  and  the  Americans  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Delaware  forts  for  a  short 
season.* 

It  was,  indeed,  but  a  short  season  that  quiet 
possession  of  the  river  was  vouchsafed  the  pa- 
triots. Although  repulsed,  his  ships  beaten  back, 
and  his  mercenary  allies  decimated,  Howe  was 
not  discouraged ;  and  he  labored  eagerly  and 
hopefully  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  their 
strong  posts  upon  the  only  avenue  through 
which  his  army  could  receive  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  his  magazine  supplies  for  the  winter. 
A  timely  re-enforcement  from  New  York  enabled 
him  to  act  with  energy.  He  took  possession  of 
Province  Island,  lying  between  Fort  MifHin  and  ^^ 

the  main,  and  at  different  points  works  were  thrown  up         y^^Q^:^:^    '^P/^ 


to  strengthen  his  power  and  annoy  the  patriots.  This 
was  on  the  1st  of  November  ;  and  from  that  time  never  was  a  garrison  more  harassed 
than  that  at  Fort  Mifflin ;  and  never  was  patience  and  true  courage  more  nobly  ex- 
hibited than  was  then  shown  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  his  compatriots. 

—  Old  Fort  Mifflin  was  upon  the  lower  end  of  Mud 

(now  Fort)  Island,  having  its  principal  fortification 
in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ships  that  might 
come  up  the  river.     On  the  side  toward  Province 
Island  (a  low  mud  bank,  nearly  covered  at  high 
water,  and  separated  from  Mud  Island  by  a  narrow 
channel)  the  fort  had  only  a  wet  ditch,  without 
ravelin  or  abatis.     This  part  was  flanked  by  a  block- 
house at  each  of  its  angles.     These  were  not  strong. 
When  the  Americans  saw  the  enemy  take  possession 
of  Province  Island,  and  begin  the  planting  of  batteries 
,    to  bruise  their  weakest  points,  they  were  sensible  that 
Fort  Mifflin  would  be  untenable  if  the  British  com- 
eir  works.     Such,  too,  was  the  painful  conviction  of 
^ton,  and  from  his  camp  at  Whitemarsh  he  put  forth 
nergies  to  prevent  the  evil.     But,  weak  in  numbers. 
Plan  of  Fobt  Mitflin  »         *"^  ut?ucient  in  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  enemy,  day  after  day,  rear- 
ing his  battle-works,  without  being  able  to  interpose.     He  had  sent  anxious  requests  to  Gen- 
eral Gates  to  forward  re-enforcements  from  the  North,  Burgoyne's  invading  army  being  cap- 

'  The  Merlin,  like  the  Augusta,  had  got  aground,  and  stuck  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  off'. 
The  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river  had  caused  such  a  change  in  the  channels, 
that  the  pilots  of  the  British  vessels  were  completely  at  fault. 

*  On  the  4th  of  November,  ten  days  after  the  battle,  Congress  honored  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and 
Commodore  Hazlewood,  by  voting  each  an  elegant  sword. — JournaU  of  Congress,  iii.,  374. 

'  Explanation. — A,  the  inner  work  or  redoubt ;  66  6,  a  high,  thick  stone  wall,  built  by  Montressor,  with 
indentations,  where  the  men  boiled  their  kettles.  This  wall  was  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry. 
ccccj  block-houses,  built  of  wood,  with  loop-holes,  and  mounting  four  pieces  of  cannon  each,  two  on  the 
lower  platform ;  ddd,  barracks ;  e  c  e,  stockadoes ;  ///,  trous  de  Loup ;  g  g,  ravelins.  On  the  southeast 
side  were  two  strong  piers,  and  a  battery  mounting  three  cannons. 
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tared,  and  no  other  formidable  enemy  requiring  a  large  force  in  that  quarter  ;  but  that  offi- 
cer, doubtless  vvilling  to  see  his  rival  unsuccessful,  gave  no  heed  to  his  orders  until  longer 
ooD-compliance  would  have  been  positive  disobedience.'  To  break  up  the  encampment  at 
Whitemarsh,  and  move  the  army  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  would  be  to  leave  de- 
positories of  stores  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  It  would  also  leave 
the  fords  of  the  Schuylkill  in  the  custody  of  the  royal  troops,  and  render  a  junction  of  the 
expected  Northern  forces  with  the  main  army  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Furthermore,  it 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which,  with  his  weakened  forces,  the  commander-in- 
chief  knew  might  be  fatal.  Thus  situated,  Washington  viewed  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  his  designs  upon  Fort  Mifflin  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  British  erected  five  batteries  on  Province  Island,  of  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty- 
two  pounders,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Mifflin.  They  also  brought  up,  by  the 
new  channel  made  between  Hog  Island  and  the  main  by  the  changing  of  the  current  by 
the  chevauz  defrise,  a  large  floating  battery,  mounting  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders, 
within  forty  yards  of  an  angle  of  the  fort.  They  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort  four 
sixty-four  gun  ships,  within  nine  hundred  yards,  and  two  forty  gun  ships.  Altogether  the 
enemy  had  fourteen  strong  redoubts,  and  these  were  well  manned  and  furnished  with  heavy 
artillery.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries  on  land  and 
water,  and  for  six  consecutive  days  poured  a  storm  of  bombs  and  round  shot  upon  the 
devoted  fortification.  With  consummate  skill  and  courage.  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  di- 
rected the  responses  from  the  ordnance  of  the  fort.  The  artillery,  drawn  chiefly  from  Col- 
onel Lamb's  regiment,  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Treat,  who  was  killed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  siege,  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  On  that  day  the  barracks  alone  suffered,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  11  th  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  changed  ;  a  dozen  of  the 
strong  palisades  were  demolished,  and  a  cannon  in  an  embrasure  was  disabled.  The  firing 
did  not  cease  until  midnight,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel 
Smith,  the  commander,  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had  just  gone  into  the  barracks  to  write 
a  letter  to  General  Varnum,  when  a  ball  passed  through  a  chimney.  He  was  struck  by 
the  scattered  bricks,  and  for  a  time  lay  senseless.  He  was  taken  across  to  Red  Bank,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  of  the  Connecticut  line.  That  officer 
was  disabled  by  fatigue  and  ill  health,  and  Major  Thayer,  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  volun- 
teered to  take  his  place.  Major  Henry,  who  sent  daily  reports  to  Washington  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  siege,  was  also  wounded  on  the  1 1th,  but  he  continued  with  the  garrison.  On 
the  1 2th,  a  two-gun  battery  of  the  Americans  was  destroyed,  the  northwest  block-house 
and  laboratory  were  blown  up,  and  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
fort.      The  enemy  continued  to  jthrow  shells  at  night,  and  fearfiil  indeed  was  the  scene.     At 

'  Gates  had  ample  stores  and  a  formidable  force ;  and  had  he  acted  with  the  energy  of  true  patriotism, 
he  might  have  re-enforced  Washington,  by  which  the  Delaware  forts  could  have  been  saved,  and  the  ene- 
my driven  out  of  Philadelphia.  But  he  was  vainly  expecting  soon  to  supersede  Washington  in  the  chief 
command,  and  he  treated  his  orders  with  indifllerence.  So  tardy  were  his  movements,  when  he  concluded 
to  comply,  that  Washington  sent  Colonel  Hamilton  to  hasten  his  nuurch.  When  Hamilton  arrived  at  Albany, 
he  found  Gates  reluctant  to  part  with  any  of  his  troops ;  but,  after  much  persuasion,  he  consented  to  send 
Morgan^s  corps  and  some  thin  brigades  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Hamilton  was  indignant,  and  by  plain 
speech  caused  Gates  to  send  a  stronger  re-enforcement.  These,  on  their  march  down  the  Hudson,  encoun- 
tered a  cheok  from  Putnam,  who,  dreaming  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  an  attack  on  New  York,  had  actu- 
ally detained  a  part  of  the  force  sent  forward  by  Grates,  and  had  marched  them  to  Tarrytown,  while  he  had 
himself  advanc^  to  White  Plains.  Thus,  by  tardy  movements  in  Congress,  and  the  undutiful  ambition  of 
subordinate  officers,  Washington  was  often  foiled.  Hamilton,  by  advice  of  Governor  Clinton,  assumed  the 
aotbority  of  issuing  a  peremptory  order  to  Putnam  to  put  the  Continental  troops  in  motion  for  Whitemarsh. 
^^  1  now,  sir,"  he  wrote,  *'  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  his  excellency's  authority,  give  it  as  a  positive 
order  from  him,  that  all  the  Continental  troops  under  your  command  may  be  immediately  marched  to  King's 
Ferry,  there  to  cross  the  river,  and  hasten  to  re-enforce  the  army  under  him."  The  Massachusetts  militia 
and  some  new  recruits  were  to  replace  the  Continental  soldiers  thus  sent  away.  So  much  did  Hamilton 
censure  Putnam  when  he  returned  to  head-quarters,  that  it  was  thought  a  court  martial  would  arraign  the 
veteran  ;  but  the  matter  was  passed  over  without  notice,  obedience  having  followed  the  peremptory  order 
of  Washington's  representative. 
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Gallant  Defense  of  Fort  Mifflin. 


DestrnctlTe  Effects  of  Cannons  and  Bomba. 


Plan  of  Operations  on  the  Delaware 


ftnnrise  on  the  13th,  thirty  armed  boats  made  their  appearance  ;  and  daring  that  night  the 
heavy  floating  battery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  It  opened  with  terrible  effect 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  yet  that  little  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men  managed  to 
silence  it  before  noon.     Hitherto  the  enemy  did  not  know  the  real  weakness  of  the  garrison  ; 


on  that  day  a  deserter,  in  a  boat,  carried  information 
of  the  fact  to  the  British,  who  were  seriously  thinking 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  for  they  had  suffered  much. 
Hope  was  revived,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
general  and  more  vigorous  assault.  At  daylight,  on  the  1 5th,  the  Iris  and  Somerset,  men- 
of-war,  passed  up  the  east  channel  to  attack  the  fort  on  Mud  Island  in  front.  Several 
frigates  were  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Mercer ;  and  the  Vigilant,  an  East  Indiaman  of 
twenty  twenty- four  pounders,  and  a  hulk  with  three  twenty-four  pounders,  made  their  way 
through  a  narrow  channel  on  the  western  side,  and  gained  a  position  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  batteries  on  Province  Island,  in  enfilading  the  American  works.  At  ten  o'clock,  while 
all  was  silent,  k  signal-bugle  sent  forth  its  summons  to  action,  and  instantly  the  land  bat- 
teries and  the  shipping  poured  a  terrible  storm  of  missiles  upon  Fort  Mifflin.  The  little 
garrison  sustained  the  shock  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and  far  into  the  gloom  of  evening 
an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up.  Within  an  hour,  the  only  two  cannons  in  the  fort 
which  had  not  been  dismounted  shared  the  fate  of  the  others.  Every  man  who  appeared 
upon  the  platform  was  killed  by  the  musketeers  in  the  tops  of  the  ships,  whose  yards  almost 
hung  over  the  American  battery.  Long  before  night  not  a  palisade  was  lefl ;  the  embra- 
sures were  ruined ;  the  whole  parapet  leveled ;  the  block-houses  were  already  destroyed. 
Early  in  the  evening  Major  Thayer  sent  all  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  to  Red  Bank, 
excepting  forty  men,  with  whom  he  remained.     Among  those  sent  was  the  brave  Captain 


Note.  Explanation  cf  the  Map. — ^This  shows  the  main  operations  upon  the  Delaware  between  the 
middle  of  October  and  the  close  of  November,  1777.  Fort  Mifflin  is  seen  on  the  lower  end  of  Mud  Island. 
A,  B,  two  British  transports ;  C,  the  Experiment ;  D,  the  Vigilant  frigate  ;  E,  the  Fury  sloop ;  F,  a 
passage  opened  through  the  stockadoes  at  Billingsport ;  G,  American  fleet  burned  at  Gloucester ;  H,  the 
village  of  Woodbury  and  Comwallis's  encampment  on  the  21st  of  November,  1777 ;  I,  camp  on  the  24th, 
between  the  branches  of  Timber  Creek ;  J,  a  battery  of  two  eighteen  pounders  and  two  nine  pounders ;  K, 
fort  at  Billingsport,  Colonel  Stirling's  corps,  and  Comwallis's  camp  on  the  18th  of  November;  L,  redoubt 
on  Carpenter's  Island ;  M,  on  Province  Island,  to  cover  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia ;  N,  a 
battery  of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  one  eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  O,  a  battery  with 
one  eight-inch  howitzer  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  P,  a  battery  with  one  thirteen-inch  mortar ;  n,  two 
twelve  pounders ;  o,  one  eighteen  pounder ;  S,  stockadoes  in  the  channel  in  front  of  Fort  Mifflin ;  a,  a  small 
vessel ;  6,  ^^Tcck  of  the  Merlin ;  c,  the  Liverpool ;  rf,  Cornwallit  galley ;  e,  the  Pearl ;  f,  the  Somerut  ; 
gy  the  Roelmck;  A,  wreck  of  the  Augusta;  i,  the  Iris;  j\  ship  sunk;  Jfc,  the  Vittilant ;  L,  the  Fury;  W, 
the  Whitali  house,  just  below  Fort  Mercer.  The  parallelograms  around  Fort  Mercer  denote  the  attack 
by  Donop,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  small  island  between  Red  Bank  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore  is 
Woodbury  Island,  on  which  the  Americans  erected  a  small  battery.  The  creek,  just  below  Fort  Mercer, 
IS  Woodbury  Creek,  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  near  the  Delaware. 
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(afterward  Commodore)  Talbot,  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  who  was  wounded  in  the  hip, 
having  fought  for  hours  with  his  wrist  shattered  by  a  musket  ball.  At  midnight,  every 
defense  and  every  shelter  being  swept  away,  Thayer  and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  remains  of 
the  barracks,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  safety  to  Red  Bank.  Altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  defenses  made  during  the  war.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  day,  more  than  a  thousand  discharges  of  cannon,  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  pounders, 
were  made  against  the  works  on  Mud  Island.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
garrison  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  great ;  the  number  was 
not  certainly  known.' 

Fort  Mercer  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Continental  troops.  Howe  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them  ;  for,  while  they  remained,  the  obstructions  in  the  river  could  not,  with  safety, 
be  removed.  While  a  portion  of  his  force  was  beating  down  Fort  Mifflin,  he  was  busy  in 
fortifying  Philadelphia.  He  had  extended  intrenchments  across  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill.  Having  received  more  re-enforcements  from  New  York,  he  sent  Comwallis  to  fall 
upon  Fort  Mercer  in  the  rear.  That  officer,  with  a  detachment  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Chester  to  Billingsport,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  November  is, 
troops  just  arrived  from  New  York.     Washington  had  been  apprised  of  this  ^'"^• 

movement,  and  had  detached  General  Huntington's  brigade  to  join  that  of  Varnum  in  New 
Jersey.  He  also  ordered  Major-general  Greene  to  proceed  with  his  division  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  and  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  That  able  officer,  accompanied  by  La  Fayette,  who 
bad  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Burlington,  and  marched  with  a  considerable  force  toward  Red  Bank.  He 
expected  to  be  re-enforced  by  Glover*s  brigade,  then  on  its  march  through  New  Jersey,  but 
was  disappointed.  Ascertaining  that  the  force  of  Cornwallis  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own 
in  numbers,  General  Greene  abandoned  the  plan  of  giving  him  battle,  and  filed  off  toward 
Haddonfield.  Colonel  Greene,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  evacuated  Fort  Mercer,  leaving 
the  artillery,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  canoou-balls  and  stores,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Cornwallis  dismantled  the  fort  and  demolished  the  works.  His 
array  was  augmented  by  re-enforcements,  and,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  he  took  post  at 
and  fortified  Gloucester  Point,  whence  he  might  have  a  supervision  of  afiairs  in  Lower  Jer- 
sey. Morgan's  rifle  corps  joined  General  Greene,  but  the  Americans  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  a  regular  attack  upon  Cornwallis.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rifle- 
men, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Butler,  and  an  equal  number  of  militia,  under  La  Fayette, 
attacked  a  picket  of  the  enemy  three  hundred  strong,  killed  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
them,  drove  the  remainder  quite  into  the  camp  at  Gloucester,  and  returned  without  losing 
a  man.  General  Greene  soon  afterward  withdrew  from  New  Jersey  and  joined  Washing- 
ton, and  Cornwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  fli^et,  no  longer  supported 
by  the  forts,  sought  other  places  of  safety.  On  a  dark  night,  the  galleys,  one  November  at 
brig,  and  two  sloops,  crept  cautiously  along  the  Jersey  shore  past  Philadelphia,  ^^^• 

and  escaped  to  Burlington.  Seventeen  other  vessels,  unable  to  escape,  were  abandoned  by 
their  crews,  and  burned  at  Gloucester.*  The  American  defenses  on  the  Delaware  were 
now  scattered  to  the  winds ;  the  obstructions  in  the  river  were  removed  ;  the  enemy  had 
full  possession  of  Philadelphia ;  Congress  had  fled  to  the  interior,  and  the  broken  battalions 
of  the  patriot  army  tought  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  th&  Schuylkill,  at  Valley  Forge. 

Gloomy  indeed  were  the  November  twilights  of  1777  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  patriot, 
for  there  were  no  brilliant  omens  of  a  pleasant  to-morrow.  Not  so  was  the  bright  sunset 
and  radiant  twilight  of  that  November  evening  in  1848,  when  we  left  the  ruins  at  Red 
Bank  and  sought  a  waterman  to  convey  us  back  to  League  Island.  There  was  no  cloud 
in  the  heavens ;  an  orange  glow  sufiused  the  chambers  of  the  west  where  the  king  of  day 
had  gone  to  his  couch,  and  promises  of  a  fair  to-morrow  were  revealed  in  the  clear  sky. 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  276.     Botta,  ii.,  51.     Washington's  Official  Letters. 
'  See  plan  on  the  preceding  page. 
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4ncieDt  Philadelphia.  "Hie  **  Slate  -roof  Houie'*  and  its  AsKxdatkma. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

^*  New  streets  invade  the  coantry ;  and  he  strays, 
Lost  in  strange  paths,  still  seeking,  and  in  vain, 
For  ancient  landmarks,  or  the  lonely  lane 
Where  oft  he  play'd  at  Crusoe,  when  a  boy. 

**  All  that  was  lovely  then  is  gloomy  now : 
Then,  no  strange  paths  perplexM  him,  no  new  streets, 
Where  draymen  bawl,  while  rogues  kick  up  a  row. 
And  fish-wives  grin,  while  fopling  fopling  meets.'' 

William  Elliott. 

*^  But  all  are  passing  fast  away ; 
Those  abstruse  thinkers  too — 
Old  churches,  with  their  walls  of  gray, 

Must  yield  to  something  new. 
Be-^othicM  things,  all  neat  and  white. 
Greet  every  where  the  traveler's  sight." 

Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

ET  us  stroll  through  ancient  Philadelphia  this  clear  frosty  mom-  NoTembflr  aa 
ng,  and  visit  the  few  fossil  remains  of  the  primitive  period  that  ^^^ 

ie  amid  the  elegant  structures  and  '*  be-Gothic'd  things"  of  the  present,  like 
rilohites  in  secondary  limestone.  We  shall  have  little  to  do  with  the  great 
own  stretching  away  to  the  Schuylkill ;  it  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
hat  we  must  seek  for  the  places  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of 

*'  The  deeds  of  our  fathers  in  times  that  are  gone ; 
Their  virtues,  their  prowess,  the  fields  they  have  won ; 
Their  struggles  for  freedom,  the  toils  they  endured, 
The  rights  and  the  blessings  for  us  they  procured." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Philadelphia  is  the  '<  Slate-roof  House,"  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Norris's  Alley  and  Second  Street,  a  little  south  of  Chestnut  Street.  It  was 
built  about  1690  for  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  was  occupied  by  William  Penn  as  his  city 
residence  in  the  year  1700.*  There  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Penn,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  the  only  child  of  William  Penn  bom  in  this 
country.  From  that  circumstance  he  was  called  "  the  American."  There,  in  1702,  Lord 
Cornbury,  then  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  was  magnificently  entertained,  with 
his  suite  of  fifty  persons.  James  Logan,  William  Penn's  agent,  also  entertained  him  at 
Pennsbury,  in  a  style  quite  in  dissonance  with  the  plain  character  of  Quakers.  This  house 
was  sold  to  William  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  in  1703.  For  nearly  fifty  years  aft- 
erward it  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  Philadelphia  (among  whom  was  Deputy- 
governor  Hamilton),  when  it  became  noted  as  a  superior  boarding-house.  There  General 
Forbes,  the  successor  of  Braddock,  died  in  1759.  In  1764  it  was  rented  by  the  Widow 
Graydon,  mother  of  Captain  Graydon,  the  author  of"  Memoirs  of  Sixty  Years*  Life  in  Penn- 
sylvania." Captain  Graydon  describes  the  house  as  "  a  singular,  old-fashioned  structure, 
laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  fortification,  with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing. Its  two  wings  projected. to  the  street  in  the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which  the  main 
building,  retreating  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  served  as  a  curtain.     It  had  a  spacious 

^  Penn  had  a  fine  country  residence,  sometimes  called  **  The  Palace,"  in  Bucks  county,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  nearly  opposite  Bordentown.     It  was  constructed  in  1683,  at  an  expense  of  $35,000. 
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LoxleT**  House.  Mrs.  Damh  and  the  British  Adjutant  GenenO. 

yard  half  way  to  Front  Street,  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  venerable,  lofty  pines, 

which  afibrded  a  very  agreeable  rtis  in  urbe 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.**'  John  Adam^  and 
other  members  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress boarded  in  the  Slate-roof  House  ;  and 
there  many  British  officers  had  lodgings  while 
the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  royal  troops 
in  1778.  A  young  ladies'  boarding-school 
was  kept  there  at  one  time,  in  which  a 
daughter  of  Greneral  Wayne  was  educated.' 
General  Arnold  occupied  it  as  his  residence 
while  military  governor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1778  ;  and  there  were  given  those  splendid 
entertainments  before  and  afler  his  marriage 
Pkivn's  Houss.'  ^^^^  ^^BB  Shippen,  which  contributed  to  in- 

volve him  in  those  debts  that  aided  in  pro- 
ducing his  defection  to  the  American  cause. 

Strolling  down  South  Second  Street,  I  came  to  an  antiquated  building,  at  No.  177,  known 
as  <*Loxley's  House."  Its  gallery  in  front  was  sometimes  used  as  a  preaching-place  by 
Whitefield.  The  house  was  then  out  of  town,  over  *'  the  Second  Street  Bridge.''  In  front 
of  it  was  a  gentle  hill,  whose  slopes  afibrded  a  fine  resting-place  for  the  immense  audiences 
who  listened  to  the  great  missionary.  On  that  hill  Captain  (afterward  General)  Cadwal- 
lader  used  to  drill  his  "  silk  stocking  company."*  Mr.  Loxley,  the  first  owner  of  the  house, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Braddock,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  that  general 
at  the  Great  Meadows. 

During  the  Revolution,  £he  Loxley  House  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Quaker  named  William  Darrah,  or  Darrach, 
whose  wife,  Lydia,  was  a  true  heroine  and  patriot.  While 
the  British  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral made  his  quarters  at  Darrah's  ;  and  it  being  a  secluded 
spot,  the  superior  officers  of  the  array  used  frequently  to  hold 
their  confidential  meetings  there.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  adjutant  general  ordered  Mrs.  Darrah  to  make  the  upper 
back  room  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  who  were 
expected  to  stay  late  ;  "  And,"  he  added,  in  giving  his  order,  Lojo.kt's  House. 

"  be  sure,  Lydia,  your  family  are  all  in  bed  at  an  early  hour." 

His  manner  was  emphatic ;  and  Mrs.  Darrah,  fearing  to  disobey,  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  order  impressed  her  quick  perception  with  curiosity,  and  she  resolved  to  know 
the  purport  of  the  meeting.  When  the  officers  came  the  family  were  in  bed,  Lydia  alone 
being  up  to  receive  them.  This  done,  she  retired  to  her  own  couch  without  undressing. 
She  was  restless,  and  at  length  a  higher  impulse  than  mere  curiosity  determined  her  to  be- 
come a  listener.  Softly  she  stole  from  her  room,  and,  without  shoes,  traversed  the  passage 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  officers  were  assembled.  She  applied  her  ear  to 
the  keyhole,  when,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence  within,  a  VQice  read  distinctly  an  order 
of  Sir  William  Howe  for  the  troops  to  quit  the  city  the  next  night,  and  march  out  to  an 
attack  upon  Washington's  camp  at  Whitemarsh.  Lydia  had  heard  enough,  and,  gliding 
back  to  her  room,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.     In  a  few  minutes  there 

'  Mtmoirt^  page  53. 

*  Watson's  AnnaU  of  Philadelphia^  i.,  163. 

'  This  view  is  from  Second  Street.  The  building  is  of  imported  brick,  except  the  modem  addition  be- 
tween the  wings,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  clothing  store  by  an  Israelite.  The  house  is  suffered  to  de- 
cay, and  doubtless  the  broom  of  improvement  will  soon  sweep  it  away,  as  a  cumberer  of  valuable  ground. 

^  Watson,  i.,  412. 
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rnformation  lent  to  WMhingtoD'a  Camp  by  Bfn.  Darrah.  Diaappointmcnt  of  the  British. 

was  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  she  knew  its  meaniDg,  and  feigned  deep  slumber.     At  the  third 
knock  she  arose  quickly,  and  let  the  adjutant  general  and  his  friends  depart. 

Mrs.  Darrah  now  possessed  a  momentous  secret.  She  was  a  true  friend  to  her  country, 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  quickly.  In  the  still  hour  of  the 
night  she  sent  up  a  silent  petition  for  heavenly  guidance,  and  at  dawn  she  was  astir.  She 
awoke  her  husband,  and  informed  him  that  flour  was  wanted  for  family  use,  and  that  she 
must  go  immediately  to  Frankford  for  it,  a  common 
occurrence  in  those  days.*  It  was  a  cold  December 
December  3,     moming,  the  snow  several  inches  deep 

^'^-  upon  the  ground.  On  foot,  and  with  her 
bag  in  hand,  she  started  on  her  errand,  stopping 
%t  the  head-quarters  of  General  Howe*  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  leave  the  city.  Mrs.  Darrah  reached 
Frankford,  nearly  five  miles  distant,  at  an  early  hour, 
and,  leaving  her  bag  at  the  mill,  pressed  forward  to- 
ward the  American  outposts  to  inform  Washington 
of  the  intended  night  attack.     She  met  Lieutenant-  ..      .    , 

colonel  Craig,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  gain  information  respecting  the  enemy.     To  him  she  told  the  secret,  and, 
hastening  back  to  the  mill,  shouldered  the  bag  of  flour,  and  returned  home  with  a  heart  full 
of  thankfulnesB  for  being  made  an  instrument  of  usefulness  to  her  country,  as  she  believed, 
and  as  the  result  proved. 

From  her  window,  on  that  cold  starry  night  which  succeeded  her  morning  mission,  she 
watched  the  departure  of  the  British  troops  to  make  the  attack  on  Washington's  camp. 
And  again  she  watched  from  that  window  when  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  heralded  their 
return  from  "a  fool's  errand,"  indeed  ;  for,  "forewarned,  forearmed,"  the  Americans  were 
on  the  alert,  and  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  when  they  came.  Foiled,  the  British 
returned  to  their  encampment  in  the  city.  The  adjutant  general  came  to  his  quarters.  He 
summoned  Lydia  to  his  room,  and,  locking  his  door  with  an  air  of  mystery,  bade  her  be 
seated.  "Were  any  of  your  family  up,  Lydia,"  he  asked,  "on  the  night  when  I  received 
company  in  this  house  ?"  "  No,"  she  unhesitatingly  replied  ;  "  they  all  retired  at  eight 
o'clock."  This  was  true,  though  Lydia  afterward  arose.  "It  is  very  strange,"  said  the 
officer.  "  You,  I  know,  Lydia,  were  asleep,  for  I  knocked  at  'your  door  three  times  before 
you  heard  me  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  were  betrayed.  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive who  could  have  given  information  to  Washington  of  our  intended  attack  !  On  arriv- 
ing near  his  encampment,  we  found  his  cannon  mounted,  his  troops  under  arms,  and  so  pre- 
pared at  every  point  to  receive  us,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  march  back  without  in- 
juring our  enemy,  like  a  parcel  of  fools."*  Mrs.  Darrah  enjoined  Lieutenant-colonel  Craig 
not  to  disclose  her  name,  for  she  feared  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  history  has  therefore  omitted 
the  name  of  Lydia  Darrah  in  its  record  of  events  at  that  time,  and  left  well-authenticated 
tradition  alone  to  embalm  it.* 

I  walked  down  to  the  navy  yard,  and  visited  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  on  Swanson  Street, 
near  by.     Its  present  pastor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  permitted  me  to  view  its  interior. 

>  See  page  248. 

*  General  Howe*8  quarters  were  in  a  hoase  on  High  Street,  one  door  east  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  Street,  where  President  Washington  resided.  Three  houses,  Nos.  192  to  194  High  Street,  now  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  this  mansion.     This  view  is  copied,  by  permission,  from  Watson's  Jnnalt. 

'  Mrs.EUett's  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  171. 

*  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Confrress,  dated  '*'  Whitemarsh,  10th  December,  1777,"  mentions  the  fact 
that,  on  Thursday  night  previous,  Howe,  with  all  his  force,  lef^  the  city,  and  the  next  morning  appeared  on 
Chestnat  Hill,  in  front  of  the  American  right  wing.  He  says,  *'  From  a  variety  of  intelligence,  I  had  reason 
to  expect  that  General  Howe  was  preparing  to  give  us  a  general  action."  Writing  to  Govemor  Living- 
ston on  the  11th,  he  says,  Howe  ^^  came  out  with  his  whole  force  last  Thursday  evening,  and,  after  maneu- 
vering round  us  till  the  Monday  foUowing,  decamped  very  hastily,  and  marched  back  to  Philadelphia." 
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Swedes'  Church.  VVharton'a  MMuionbonse.  The  Miscbianza.  '    Immorality  of  the  Army. 

Within  and  without  it  has  been  too  much  modernized  to  give  a  very  perfect  idea  of  its 
original  appearance.  In  its  burial  inclosure^  among  graves  that  were  digged  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  rest  the  remains  of  Wilson,  the  great  American  ornithologist.  Here  was 
the  first  burial-place  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  here  was  ofiered  the  first  Christian  worship  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  above  the  Schuylkill. 

Near  the  Swedes'  Church,  and  fronting  the  river  at  the  present  navy  yard,  stood  Whar- 
ton's Mansion-house.  It  was  of  large  dimensions,  with  broad  lawns  and  stately  trees  around 
it  There,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  1778,  was  given  a  great  entertainment  in  honor 
of  Sir  William  Howe  and  his  brother  Richard,  earl  Howe  (the  naval  commander),  then  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  from  America.  It  was  called  the  Mischianza,  an  Italian  word 
signifying  a  medley.  This  entertainment  was  probably  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of 
extravagance  and  folly  ever  witnessed  in  America.  It  very  properly  drew  forth  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  not  only  the  Whigs  in  America,  but  of  the  true  friends  of  government 
here  and  in  England,  as  an  appropriate  finale  to  the  sensualities  of  the  British  army  during 
its  winter  encampment  in  Philadelphia.*  The  loose  discipline  of  the  army,  during  those  six 
months  of  idleness,  did  more  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  battles  they 
had  yet  experienced  here,  and  fully  justified  the  remark  of  Franklin,  that  *'  General  Howe 
has  not  taken  Philadelphia — Philadelphia  has  taken  General  Howe.*'  Major  Andre,  in 
the  subjoined  letter*  to  a  friend,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Mischianza.  It  was 
published  in  a  London  magazine  in  August,  1782. 

'  The  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  while  the  British  had  possession 
of  the  city,  will  serve  to  show  the  impudent  profligacy  of  some  of  the  English  officers  at  that  time : 
"  W^anted  to  hire  with  two  single  gentlemen,  a  young  toomafL,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper,  and 
who  can  occasionally  put  her  hand  to  any  thing.  Extravagant  wages  will  be  given,  and  no  character  re- 
quired .  Any  young  woman  who  chooses  to  ofler,  may  be  further  informed  at  the  bar  of  the  City  Tavern.^' 
— Wataon^s  Annah^  ii.,  288. 

>  *•  Philadelphia,  May  83. 1778. 

^*  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  write  to  you  with  unwillingness.     The  ship  that  carries  home  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe  will  convey  this  letter  to  you  ;  and  not  even  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  my  friend  can  se- 
cure me  from  the  general  dejection  I  see  around  me,  or  remove  the  share  I  must  taire  in  the  universal  re- 
gret and  disappointment  which  his  approaching  departure  hath  spread  throughout  the  army.    We  see  him 
taken  from  us  at  a  time  when  we  most  stand  in  need  of  so  skillful  and  popular  a  commander ;  when  the  ex- 
perience of  three  years,  and  the  knowledge  he  hath  acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people,  have  added  to 
the  confidence  we  always  placed  in  his  conduct  and  abilities.     You  know  he  was  ever  a  favorite  with  the 
military ;  but  the  affection  and  attachment  which  all  ranks  of  officers  in  this  army  bear  him  can  only  be 
known  by  those  who  have  at  this  time  seen  them  in  their  effects.    I  do  not  believe  there  is  upon  record  an 
instance  of  a  commander-in-chief  having  so  universally  endeared  himself  to  those  under  his  command,  or  of 
one  who  received  such  signal  and  flattering  proofs  of  their  love.     That  our  sentiments  might  be  the  more 
universally  and  unequivocally  known,  it  was  resolved  among  us  that  we  should  give  him  as  splendid  an  en- 
tertainDient  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  our  present  situation  would  allow  us.     For  the  expenses,  the 
whole  army  would  have  most  cheerfully  contributed ;  but  it  was  requisite  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
twenty-two  field-officers  joined  in  a  subscription  adequate  to  the  plan  they  meant  to  adopt.     I  know  your 
curiosity  will  be  raised  on  this  occasion ;  I  shall  therefore  give  you  as  partic- 
ular an  account  of  our  Mischianza  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect.     From  the 
name,  yon  will  perceive  that  it  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  entertainments. 
Four  of  the  gentlemen  subscribers  wore  appointed  managers — Sir  John  Wrot- 
tlesly,  Colonel  O'Hara,  Major  Gardiner,  and  Montresor,  the  chief  engineer. 
On  the  tickets  of  admission  which  they  gave  out  for  Monday,  the  18th,  was  en- 
graved, in  a  shield,  a  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  setting  sun,  and  on  a  wreath, 
the  words  Luceo  ducedens,  aucto  spUndore  returgam.    At  the  top  was  the  gen- 
eraFs  crest,  with  Vive  vale  I    All  around  the  shield  ran  a  vignette,  and  various 
military  trophies  filled  up  the  ground.*    A  grand  regatta  began  the  entertain- 
ment.    It  consisted  of  three  divisions.    In  the  first  was  the  Ferret  galley,  with 
Sir  William  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  officers  of  their  suites,  and 
Home  ladies.     The  Comwallis  galley  brought  up  the  rear,  having  on  board 
Creoeral  Knyphansen  and  his  suite,  three  British  generals,  and  a  party  of  la- 
dies.    On  each  quarter  of  these  galleys,  and  forming  their  division,  were  five 
flat-boatA,  lined  with  green  cloth,  and  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.     In  front  of 
the  whole  were  three  flat-boats,  with  a  band  of  music  in  each.     Six  barges      **»  Jo»*"  W»oTTL«aL¥.t 

*  See  next  page.  t  This  is  from  a  lilhooette  cut  by  Migor  Andr& 
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The  Wharton  Mansion-hotise,  with  its  beautiful  lawns  and  noble  trees,  the  scene  of  the 
wicked  folly  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  the  midst  of  a  sufiering  people,  has  long  since  dis- 

rowed  about  each  flank,  to  keep  ofl*  the  swarm  of  boats  that  covered  the  river  from  side  to  side.     The  gal- 
leys were  dressed  out  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  streamerSj  and  in  each  flat-boat  was  displayed  the  flag  of 

its  own  division.  In  the  stream,  opposite  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  the  Fanny,  armed  ship,  magnificent- 
ly decorated,  was  placed  at  anchor,  and  at  some 
distance  ahead  lay  his  majesty^s  ship  Roebuck,  with 
the  admiral's  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore-topmast  bead. 
The  transport-ships,  extending  in  a  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  appeared  with  colors  flying,  and 
crowded  with  spectators,  as  were  also  the  opening 
of  the  several  wharves  on  shore,  exhibiting  the  most 
picturesque  and  enlivening  scene  the  eye  oould  de- 
sire. The  rendezvous  was  at  Knight's  Wharf,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.*  By  half  past 
four  the  whole  company  was  embarked,  and  the 
signal  being  made  by  the  Vigilant's  manning  ship, 
the  three  divisions  rowing  slowly  down,  preserving 
their  proper  intervals,  and  keeping  time  to  the  rou- 
/  sic  that  led  the  fleet.  Arrived  between  the  Fanny 
and  the  Market  Wharf,  a  signal  was  made  from  one 
of  the  boats  ahead,  and  the  whole  lay  upon  their 
oars,  while  the  music  played  God  Save  the  Kingy 
and  three  cheers  given  from  the  vessels  were  re- 
turned from  the  multitude  on  shore.  By  this  time 
the  flood-tide  became  too  rapid  for  the  galleys  to 
advance ;  they  were  therefore  quitted,  and  the  com- 
MxscHiANZA  TicKKT.a  paHv  disposcd  of  in  diflerent  barges.     This  altera- 

tion broke  in  on  the  order  of  procession,  but  was 
necessary  to  give  sufficient  time  for  displaying  the  entertainment  that  was  prepared  on  shore.  The  land- 
ing-place was  at  the  old  fort,^  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  fronting  the  building  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  company,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  water  by  a  gentle  ascent.  As  soon  as  the 
general's  barge  was  seen  to  push  from  the  shore,  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  flred  from  the  Roebuck, 
and,  after  some  interval,  by  the  same  number  from  the  Vigilant.  The  company,  as  they  disembarked,  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  line  of  procession,  and  advanced  through  an  avenue  formed  by  two  files  of  gren- 
adiers, and  a  line  of  light  horse  supporting  each  file.  This  avenue  led  to  a  square  lawn  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  on  each  side,  lined  with  troops,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  a  tilt  and  tournament, 
according  to  the  customs  and  ordinance  of  ancient  chivalry.  We  proceeded  through  the  center  of  the 
square.  The  music,  consisting  of  all  the  bands  of  the  army,  moved  in  front.  The  managers,  with  favors 
of  blue  and  white  ribbons  in  their  breasts,  followed  next  in  order.  The  general,  admiral,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  proceeded  promiscuously.  In  front  appeared  the  building,  bounding  the  view,  through  a  vista 
formed  by  two  triumphal  arches,  erected  at  proper  intervals  in  a  line  with  the  landing-place.  Two  pavil- 
ions,  with  rows  of  benches,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  serving  as  the  advanced  wings  of  the  first  tri- 
umphal arch,  received  the  ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  arranged  themselves  in  convenient  order  on  each 
side.  On  the  front  seat  of  each  pavilion  were  placed  seven  of  the  principal  young  ladies  of  the  country, 
dressed  in  Turkish  habits,  and  wearing  in  their  turbans  the  favors  with  which  they  meant  to  reward  the 
several  knights  who  were  to  contend  in  their  honor.  These  arrangements  were  scarce  made,  when  the 
sound  of  trumpets  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  band  of  knights,  dressed  in  ancient  habits  of  white  and 
red  silk,  and  mounted  on  gray  horses,  richly  caparisoned  in  trappings  of  the  same  colors,  entered  the  list, 
attended  by  their  esquires  on  foot,  in  suitable  apparel,  in  the  following  order :  four  trumpeters,  properly 
habited,  their  trumpets  decorated  with  small  pendant  banners ;  a  herald  in  his  robe  of  ceremony ;  on  his 
tunic  was  the  device  of  his  band  ;  two  roses  intertwined,  with  the  motto.  We  droop  when  teparated.  Lord 
Cathcart,  superbly  mounted  on  a  managed  horse,  appeared  as  chief  of  these  knights ;  two  young  black 
slaves,  with  sashes  and  drawers  of  blue  and  white  silk,  wearing  large  silver  clasps  round  their  necks  and 
arms,  their  breasts  and  shoulders  bare,  held  his  stirrups.  On  his  right  hand  walked  Captain  Hazard,  and 
on  his  left  Captain  Brownlow,  his  two  esquires,  one  bearing  his  lance,  the  other  his  shield.  His  device  was 
Cupid  riding  on  a  lion ;  the  motto.  Surmounted  by  Love.    His  lordship  appeared  in  honor  of  Miss  Auchmuty. 

1  A  little  distance  aboTe  the  preient  Vine  Street. 

>  This  is  a  copy  of  the  Mlschinnza  Ticket,  one  half  the  size  of  the  oiigfnal,  which,  with  ttie  drawing  of  the  head-dress  upon 
page  906,  were  made  by  Mnjor  Andrd.  These  were  presented  to  John  F.Watson,  Esq..  by  Miss  Craig,  one  of  die  ladies  who 
participated  in  tbefiu.  These  curious  relics  are  attached  to  maniucript  annals  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
by  him  generously  presented  to  the  Franklin  Library  of  that  city. 

'  A  little  below  the  present  nary  yard. 
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appeared,  and  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  expanding  oity  cover  the  site.     Let  us  torn  from 
the  spot  and  its  associations,  and  make  onr  way  back  to  the  city  proper. 

"  Then  came  in  order  the  knights  of  bis  band,  each  attended  by  bis  sqnire,  bearing  his  lance  and  shield. 
"  First  koight,  Honorable  Captain  Cathcart,^  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  White ;  squire,  Captain  Peters ;  de- 
vice, a  heart  and  sword ;  naotto,  Love  and  honor. 

"  Second  knight,  Lieutenant  Bygrove,  in  honor  of  Miss  Craig ;  squire,  Lieutenant  Nich- 
ols ;  device,  Cupid  tracing  a  circle  ;  motto,  Without  end. 

"  Third  knight.  Captain  Andre,'  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Chew ;  squire,  Lieutenant  An- 
dre ;  device,  two  game-cocks  fighting ;  motto,  No  rival. 

^^  Fourth  knight,  Captain  Horneck,  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  Redman ;  squire,  Lieutenant 
Talbot ;  device,  a  burning  heart ;  motto,  Absence  can  not  extinguish. 

"  Fifth  knight,  Captain  Matthews,  in  honor  of  Miss  Bond  ;  squire,  Lieutenant  Ham- 
ilton ;  device,  a  winged  heart ;  motto,  JBarA  fair  hy  tumg. 

"  Sixth  knight,  Lieutenant  Sloper,  in  honor  of  Miss  M.  Skippen ;'  squire,  Lieutenant 
Brown ;  device,  a  heart  and  sword ;  motto.  Honor  and  the  fair. 

"  After  they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  and  saluted  the  ladies  as  they  passed 
CAFTAut  Catucast.  bcforc  the  pavilions,  they  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  that  in  which  were  the  ladies 
of  their  device;  and  their  herald  (Mr.  Beaumont),  advancing  into  the  center  of  the 
square,  after  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  proclaimed  the  following  challenge :  ^The  knights  of  the  Blended 
Rose,  by  me  their  herald,  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  excel  in  wit,  beauty,  and 
every  accomplishment,  those  of  the  whole  world ;  and  should  any  knight  or  knights  be  so  hardy  as  to  dis- 
pute or  deny  it,  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  list  with  them,  and  maintain  their  assertions  by  deeds  pf  arms, 
according  to  the  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.'  At  the  third  repetition  ef  the  challenge,  the  sound  of  trumpets 
was  heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  another  herald,  with  four  trumpeters,  dressed  in  black 
and  orange,  galloped  into  the  list.  He  was  met  by  the  herald  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and,  after  a  short  par- 
ley, they  both  advanced  in  front  of  the  pavilions,  when  the  black  herald  (Lieutenant  More)  ordered  bis  trum- 
pets to  sound,  and  then  proclaimed  defiance  to  the  challenge  in  the  following  words : 

**  ^  The  knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain  present  themselves  here,  not  to  contest  by  words,  but  to  dis- 
prove by  deeds,  the  vainglorious  assertion  of  the  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and  enter  these  lists  to  main- 
tain that  the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  are  not  excelled  in  beauty,  virtue,  or  accomplishments  by  any 
in  the  universe.' 

"  He  then  returned  to  the  part  of  the  barrier  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  shortly  after,  the  black 
knights,  attended  by  their  squires,  rode  into  the  lists  in  the  following  order : 

*^Four  trumpeters  preceding  the  herald,  on  whose  tunic  was  represented  a  mountain  sending  forth  flames ; 
motto,  /  bum  forever. 

*'  Captain  Watson,  of  the  Guards,  as  chief,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  black  and  orange  silk,  and 
moQoted  on  a  black,  managed  horse,  with  trappings  of  the  same  colors  with  his  own  dress,  appeared  in 
honor  of  Miss  Franks.  He  was  attended  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Cathcart.  Captain  Scott  bore  his 
lance,  and  Lieutenant  Lyttleton  his  shield.  The  device,  a  heart,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  motto.  Love 
and  glory. 

*'  First  knight,  Lieutenant  Underwood,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Shippen  •,  squire,  Ensign  Haverkam  \  device, 
a  pelican  feeding  her  young ;  motto,  For  those  I  love. 

'*  Second  knight,  Lieutenant  Winyard,  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Shippen  j  squire.  Captain  Boscawen ;  device, 
a  bay  leaf;  motto,  Unchangeable. 

"  Third  knight.  Lieutenant  Delaval,  in  honor  of  Miss  B.  Bond ;  squire.  Captain  Thome ;  device,  a  heart 
aimed  at  by  several  arrows,  and  struck  by  one ;  motto,  Only  one  pierce  me. 

*^  Fourth  knight,  Monsieur  Montluissant  (Lieutenant  of  the  Hessian  chasseurs),  in  honor  of  Miss  R.  Red- 
man ;  squire.  Captain  Campbell ;  device,  a  sunflower  turning  toward  the  sun ;  motto,  Te  vise  a  vous. 

"  Fifth  knight.  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Chew ;  squire.  Lieutenant  Briscoe ;  device,  Cu- 
pid piercing  a  coat  of  mail  with  his  arrow ;  motto.  Proof  to  all  but  Love. 

**  Sixth  knight,  Brigade-major  Tarlton,  in  honor  of  Miss  W.  Smith ;  squire,  Ensign  Heart ;  device,  a 
light  dragoon ;  motto,  Swift y  vigilant ^  and  bold. 

"  After  they  bad  rode  round  the  lists,  and  made  their  obeisance  to  the  ladies,  they  drew  up  fronting  the 
White  Knights ;  and  the  chief  of  these  having  thrown  down  his  gauntlet,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Knights 
directed  his  esquire  to  take  it  up.  The  knights  then  received  their  lances  from  their  esquires,  fixing  their 
shields  on  their  left  arms,  and,  making  a  general  salute  to  each  other  by  a  very  graceful  movement  of  their 
lances,  turned  round  to  take  their  career,  and,  encountering  in  full  gallop,  shivered  their  spears.  In  the 
second  and  third  encounter  they  discharged  their  pistols.  In  the  fourth,  they  fought  with  their  swords. 
At  length  the  two  chiefs,  spurring  forward  into  the  center,  engaged  furiously  in  single  combat,  till  the  mar- 
shal of  the  field  (Major  Gwyne)  rushed  in  between  the  chiefs,  and  declared  that  the  fair  damsels  of  the 

^  Cftptain  (afterward  Earl)  Cathcart  waa  a  son  of  Lord  Cathcart,  the  chief  of  the  knights  on  this  occasion. 

*  Afterward  Major  Andrd.  The  lady  in  whose  honor  he  appeared  was  daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Chew.  His  squire  was  his 
brother,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  whom  the  Idng  afterward  luighted,  as  mentioned  on  page  199. 

*  Afterward  the  wife  of  General  Arnold. 
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On  Walnut  Street,  near  Sixth,  wa«  the  prison  used  as  the  British  Provost  in  1778. 
It  was  under  the  charge  of  that  infamously  cruel  scoundrel,  Captain  Cunningham,  a  burly. 

Blended  Rose  and  Bnrning  Mountain  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  love  and  the  signal  feats 
of  valor  given  by  their  respective  knights,  and  commanded  them,  as  they  prized  the  fatare  favors  of  their 
mistresses,  that  they  would  instantly  desist  from  further  combat.  Obedience  being  paid  by  the  chiefs  to 
this  order,  they  joined  their  respective  bands.  The  White  Knights  and  their  attendants  filed  ofi*  to  the  left, 
the  Black  Knights  to  the  right,  and,  after  passing  each  other  at  the  lower  side  of  the  quadrangle,  moved 
up  alternately  till  they  approached  the  pavilions  of  the  ladies,  when  they  gave  a  general  salute. 

*"*"  A  passage  being  now  opened  between  the  two  pavilions,  the  knights,  preceded  by  their  squires  and 
the  bands  of  music,  rode  through  the  first  triumphal  arch,  and  arranged  themselves  to  the  right  and  left. 
This  arch  was  erected  in  honor  of  Lord  Howe.     It  presented  two  fronts,  in  the  Tuscan  order ;  the  pedi- 
ment was  adorned  with  various  naval  trophies,  «nd  at  top  was  the  figure  of  Neptune,  with  a  trident  in  his 
right  hand.     In  a  niche  on  each  side  stood  a  sailor  with  a  drawn  cutlass.     Three  plumes  of  feathers  were 
placed  on  the  summit  of  each  wing,  and  in  the  entablature  was  this  inscription :  Laut  illi  debetur,  et  alnu 
gratia  major.    The  interval  between  the  two  arches  was  an  avenue  three  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-four 
broad.     It  was  lined  on  each  side  with  a  file  of  troops  ;  and  the  colors  of  all  the  army,  planted  at  proper 
distances,  had  a  beautiful  efiect  in  diversifying  the  scene.     Between  these  colors  the  knights  and  squires 
took  their  stations.     The  bands  continued  to  play  several  pieces  of  martial  music.     The  company  moved 
forward  in  procession,  w^th  the  ladies  in  the  Turkish  habits  in  front;  as 
these  passed,  they  were  saluted  by  their  knights,  who  then  dismounted  and 
joined  them ;  and  in  this  order  we  were  all  conducted  into  a  garden  that 
fronted  the  house,  through  the  second  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  the  gen- 
eral.    This  arch  was  also  built  in  the  Tuscan  order.     On  the  interior  part 
of  the  pediment  was  painted  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  various  military  tro- 
phies.    At  top  stood  the  figure  of  Fame,  and  in  the  entablature  this  device, 
/,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  ie  vocct ;  I pede  fautto.    On  the  right-hand  pillar  was 
placed  a  bomb-shell,  and  on  the  left  a  flaming  heart.     The  front  next  the 
house  was  adorned  with  preparations  for  fire-works.    From  the  garden  wo 
ascended  a  flight  of  steps  covered  with  carpets,  which  led  into  a  spacious 
hall ;  the  panels  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,'  inclosing  festoons  of 
white  marble ;  the  surbaso,  and  all  below,  was  black.     In  this  hall,  and  in 
the  adjoining  apartments,  were  prepared  tea,  lemonade,  and  other  cooling 
liquors,  to  which  the  company  seated  themselves;  during  which  time  the 
knights  came  in,  and  on  the  knee  received  their  favors  from  their  respective 
ladies.     One  of  these  rooms  was  afterward  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
faro-table.    As  you  entered  it,  you  saw,  on  a  panel  over  the  chimney,  a  cor- 
nucopia, exuberantly  filled  with  flowers  of  the  richest  colors ;  over  the  door, 
as  you  went  out,  another  represented  itself  shrunk,  reversed,  and  emptied. 
*'  From  these  apartments  we  were  conducted  up  to  a  ball-room,  decorated 
Ubad-dabss  roA  THE  MiscuiANZA.*  lu  a  light,  elegant  style  of  painting.     The  ground  was  a  pale  blue,  paneled 
Prom  a  Dnwinc  by  MiOof  Andra.        with  a  small  gold  bead,  and  in  the  interior  filled  with  dropping  festoons  of 
flowers  in  their  natural  colors.    Below  the  surbase  the  ground  of  rose-pink, 
with  drapery  festooned  in  blue.     These  decorations  were  heightened  by  eighty-five  mirrors,'  decked  with 
rose-pink  silk  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers;  and  in  the  intermediate  spaces  were  thirty-four  branches  with 
wax-lights,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  On  the  same  floor  were  four  drawing-rooms,  with  side-boards  of  refreshments,  decorated  and  lighted  in 
the  same  style  and  taste  as  the  ball-room.  The  ball  was  opened  by  the  knights  and  their  ladies,  and  the 
dances  continued  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  rock- 
ets began  the  fire-works.  These  were  planned  by  Captain  Montressor,  the  chief  engineer,  and  consisted 
of  twenty  difierent  exhibitions,  displayed  under  his  direction  with  the  happiest  success,  and  in  the  highest 
style  of  beauty.  Toward  the  conclusion,  the  interior  part  of  the  triumphal  arch  was  illuminated,  amid  an 
uninterrupted  flight  of  rockets  and  bursting  of  balloons.     The  military  trophies  on  each  side  assumed  a  va- 

1  The  chief  portiona  of  the  decorntiona  were  painted  by  M^r  Andrd  and  Captain  Oliver  Delancy,  of  New  York.  The  Sienna 
marble  waa  on  canvaa,  in  imitation  of  acene-patnting  in  ttieatera.  They  also  painted  the  acenery  for  the  theater  that  waa  eatab* 
liahed  in  Philadelphia  that  winter,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  given  to  the  widows  and  orphana  of  their  aoldiera.— Watson's  An. 
n^,  ii.,  292. 

s  The  costume  of  the  ladies  was  as  follows :  those  of  the  BUnded  Rose  a  white  silk,  called  a  Polonaite^  forming  a  flowing  robe, 
and  open  in  front  to  the  waist ;  the  pink  sash  six  inches  wide,  and  filled  with  spangles ;  the  shoes  and  stockings  also  spangled ; 
the  head-dress  more  towering  than  the  drawing,  and  filled  with  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels.  The  vail  waa  spangled,  and 
edged  wiUi  silver  lace.  The  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  wore  white  sashes  edged  with  black,  and  black  trimmings  to  white 
rilk  Polonaise  gowns. 

There  were  no  ladies  of  British  officers  at  the  entertainment,  except  Miss  Auchmuty,  the  new  bride  of  Captain  Montressor. 
There  were  not  exceeding  fifty  American  young  ladies  present;  the  others  were  married,  and  these  were  few,  for  most  of  die 
ladies  had  left  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  British.— Watson's  Annals,  ii..  S93. 

'  All  these  mirrors  and  lusters,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  annalist,  were  borrowed  from  the  citizens,  and  were  all  sent  back 
with  the  ornaments  on.   Mr.  Watson  derived  much  information  on  these  points  from  Mrs.  L ,  the  "  queen  of  the  Mischianza." 
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Mi^r  Andrd*a  Detcription  of  the  Mischianzn.  PhiUdclphia  Provost  Prison.  CuDDingham. 

ill-natured  Irishman  of  sixty  years,  whose  conduct  as  provost  marshal  here  and  in  New 
York  has  connected  his  name  with  all  that  is  detestable.  There  were  confined  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  taken  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown,  many  of  whom  died  of  starvation  aft- 
er feeling  the  lash  of  Cunningham's  whip,  or 
the  force  of  his  heavy  boot,  and  were  huried  in 
the  Potter's  Field  near  by,  now  the  heautiful 
Was/ungton  Square.  It  makes  the  blood  cur- 
dle to  read  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fell 
under  the  sway  of  that  monster,  so  devilish  in 
all  his  ways.     The  miseries  of  others  seemed  to 

give  him  great  delight ;  and  often,  in  the  sight  ^um  Walnut  htmmvt  pruon.^ 

of  the  starving  prisoners,  would  he  kick  over  a 

pail  of  soup,  or  scatter  a  basket  of  fruit  or  cold  victuals  which  some  henevolent  hand  had 
placed  upon  the  door-stone  with  the  hope  that  it  might  nourish  the  famished  soldiers  I  We 
.shall  meet  him  hereafter  as  provost  marshal  in  New  York.      Tradition  says  he  was  hung 

riety  of  transparent  colors.  The  shell  and  flaming  heart  on  the  wings  sent  forth  Chinese  fountains,  succeeded 
by  fire-pots.  Faroe  appeared  at  top,  spangled  with  stars,  and  from  her  trumpet  blowing  the  following  de- 
vice in  letters  of  light :  Let  Lauriert  tout  immorielt.  A  tauteur  of  rockets,  bursting  from  the  pediment, 
concluded  the  feu  d'artifict. 

"  At  twelve  supper  was  announced,  and  large  folding-doors,  hitherto  artfully  concealed,  being  suddenly 
thrown  open,  discovered  a  magnifieent  saloon  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  forty,  and  twenty-two  feet  in 
height,  with  three  alcoves  on  each  side,  which  served  for  side-boards.  The  ceiling  was  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  the  sides  were  painted  of  a  light  straw  color,  with  vine  leaves  and  festoons  of  flowers,  some  in 
a  bright,  some  in  a  darkish  green.  Fifty-six  large  pier-glasses,  ornamented  with  green  silk  artificial  flow- 
ers and  ribbons ;  one  hundred  branches,  with  three  lights  in  each,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mir- 
rors; eighteen  lusters,  each  with  twenty-four  lights,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented  as  the 
branches ;  three  hundred  wax  tapei-s,  disposed  along  the  supper-tables ;  four  hundred  and  thirty  covers ; 
twelve  hundred  dishes;  twenty-four  black  slaves  in  Oriental  dresses,  with  silver  collars  and  bracelets, 
ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bending  to  the  ground  as  the  general  and  admiral  approached  the  saloon ;  all 
these,  forming  together  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  gay  objects,  and  appearing  at  ooce  as  we  entered 
by  an  easy  descent,  exhibited  a  coup  cCcsU  beyond  description  magnificent. 

**  Toward  the  end  of  supper,  the  herald  of  the  Blended  Rose,  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  attended  by  his 
trumpets,  entered  the  saloon,  and  proclaimed  the  king's  health,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family ;  the  army 
and  navy,  with  tlieir  respective  commanders ;  the  knights  and  their  ladies ;  the  ladies  in  general.  Each 
of  these  toasts  was  followed  by  a  flounsh  of  music.  After  supper  we  returned  to  the  ball-room,  and  con- 
tinued to  dance  till  four  o'clock. 

''Such,  «ny  friend,  is.  the  description,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of  the  most  splendid  entertainment,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  given  by  an  army  to  their  general.  But  what  must  be  more  grateful  to  Sir  William  Howe  is 
the  spirit  and  motive  from  which  it  was  given.  He  goes  from  this  to-morrow ;  but,  as  I  understand,  he 
means  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  his'  brother  on  board  the  £agle,  at  Billingsport.  I  shall  not  seal  this  letter 
till  I  see  him  depart  from  Philadelphia " 

*  This  edifice  was  erected  in  1774,  and  taken  down  in  1836.  The  beautiful  new  Athenaeum  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  ground  on  Sixth  Street,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  by  elegant  dwellings.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  the  architect  who  constructed  it  was  the  first  person  incarcerated  in  it.  He  was  a  Whig,  and, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  British,  he  was  locked  up  in  that  prison.  The  Public  Ledger  of  June 
26th,  1837,  gives  an  account  of  an  armorial  drawing,  representing,  in  bold  relief,  a  cuirass,  casque,  gorget, 
and  Roman  battle-ax,  with  radiating  spears,  which  was  made  upon  an  arch  of  one  of  the  second  story  cells, 
by  Marshall,  an  English  engraver,  who  was  confined  there  for  many  years  for  counterfeiting  the  notes  of 
the  United  States  Bfmk.  He  was  the  son  of  the  notorious  "  Bag  and  Hatchet  Woman,"  of  St.  Giles's,  Lon- 
don, who  followed  the  British  army  in  its  Continental  campaigns,  and  gathered  spoils  from  the  slain  and 
woanded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those  who  were  dead  were  readily  plundered,  and  the  wounded  as  readily 
dispatched.  This  woman  and  son  were  master-spirits  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  among  robbers  and 
counterfeiters.  The  gang  were  at  length  betrayed,  and  the  parent  and  child  fled  to  this  country,  bringing 
with  them  considerable  wealth  in  money  and  jewels.  They  lived  in  splendid  style  in  Philadelphia,  riding 
in  a  gorgeous  cream-colored  phsBton,  drawn  by  richly-caparisoned  horses,  driven  tandem.  Their  means 
were  soon  exhausted,  when  the  son  married,  and  commenced  business  as  an  engraver.  He  counterfeited 
notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  was  detected,  and  in  1803  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  confinement 
and  hard  labor  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  then  the  State  Penitentiary.  While  he  was  in  prison,  his 
mother,  who  had  wandered  away  from  Philadelphia  in  poverty  and  destitution,  was  executed  in  another 
state  for  a  font  mnrder  and  arson. 
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Washington  Square.  Oflke  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Secretary**  Aids. 

at  Newgate,  in  England  ;  but  the  records  of  that  prison,  examined  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  exhibit 
no  such  name. 

Washington  Sqtiare,  the  finest  promenade  in  Philadelphia,  was  inclosed  and  set  apart 
as  a  "  Potter's  Field" — a  place  to  bury  strangers  in — ^in  1704,  and  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose until  within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  There  a  great  multitude  of  soldiers,  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  and  camp  diseases,  were  baried  in  1776^7.  It  was  indeed  a  Golgotha. 
Many  of  the  bodies,  buried  in  pits  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square,  were  piled  upon  each 
other,  the  topmost  barely  covered  with  earth.  At  least  two  thousand  American  soldiers 
were  buried  there  within  the  space  of  eight  months.  The  bodies  of  hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  yellow  fever,  in  1793,  there  found  a  resting-place.  At  that  time,  the  ground  being  full, 
interments  ceased.  It  was  made  a  public  walk  in  1815;  and  that  "city  of  the  dead," 
shaded  by  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of  trees,  is  now  traversed  daily  by  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  teeming  city  of  the  living  around  it. 

From  Washington  Square  I  walked  to  No.  13  South  Sixth  Street,  to  view  the  ancient 
edifice  on  the  premises  of  the  late  P.  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.,  mentioned  by  Watson,  in  his  An- 
nahy  as  the  *♦  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflairs."*  I  was  disappointed,  for  improve- 
ment had  demolished  the  venerated  building,  and  stately  edifices,  dedicated  to  traffic,  occu- 
pied its  place.  Referring  to  this  building,  Mr.  Watson  observes  :  *'  It  is  a  house  appropri- 
ately owned  by  such  a  possessor  [Duponceau] ;  for  in  it  he  who  came  as  a  volunteer  to 
join  our  fortune,  and  to  aid  our  cause,  as  a  captain  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  aflerward 
one  of  the  under  secretaries  to  our  minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that  building  gave 
his  active  and  early  services.  In  the  year  1782—3,  under  that  humble  roof,  presided,  as 
our  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Up  stairs,  in 
the  small  front  room  facing  the  street,  sat  that  distinguished  personage,  wielding,  by  his 
mind  and  pen,  the  destinies  of  our  nation.  In  the  adjoining  back  room  sat  the  two  under 
secretaries— Louis  R.  Morris,  since  governor  of  Vermont,*  and  our  venerated  citizen,  Mr.  Du- 
^^-v  ponceau.     These  having  charge  of  the  archives  of  the  nation, 

J/0  ^'Oia^mcatOC  *^®y  preserved  them  all  within  the  inclosure  of  a  small  wooden 
press !  The  only  room  down  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor,  was 
that  occupied  by  the  two  clerks  and  the  interpreter.  One  of 
these  clerks,  Mr.  Henry  Remsen,  was  afterward  president  of  a  bank  in  New  York;"  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Stone,  has  been  governor  of  Maryland.  The  translator  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Tetard,  the  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church."*  The  house,  at  that  time,  was  quite 
beyond  the  verge  of  city  population  ;  now  the  site  is  near  the  center  of  business.  There 
are  other  localities  of  lesser  note,  made  memorable  by  events  of  the  Revolution.  I  can  not 
note  them  all,  for  other  scenes  of  more  general  interest  demand  our  attention.  The  curious 
in  such  matters  may  find  a  full  reward  in  perusing  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
which,  contain  nearly  all  that  is  worth  remembering  of  the  past  of  that  city. 

The  sites  of  many  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  covered  up  and  forgotten  forever.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  some  living  person  who  could  point  out  the  localities 'of  the  intrenchments 
which  Howe  caused  to  be  thrown  up  across  the  isthmus  at  Philadelphia,  between  the  Del- 
aware and  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  the  British  army  when  they 
first  occupied  the  city.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  point  out  those  localities  through  the 
aid  of  a  more  reliable  cicerone  than  tradition,  a  rare  and  valuable  map  of  Philadelphia,* 
published  in  London  in  1779,  the  year  following  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  British. 
It  was  drawn  by  competent  engineers  in  the  king's  service.  It  is  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  plan  of  Philadelphia  published  in  Tanner's  Atlas  in  1843.     By  a  careful  comparison 

*  A  picture  of  this  building  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  This  is  a  mistake.     Mr.  Morris  was  never  governor  of  Vermont.     He  was  clerk  of  the  lower  branch 
•fthe  Legislature  of  that  state  in  1790,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1797  to  1803. 

'  Manhattan  Bank.  «  JtnnaU,  i.,  423. 

*  This  map  is  entitled,  "  A  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  works  and  encamp- 
ments of  his  majesty^s  forces,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  William  Howe,  K.B." 
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Bri^sh  Fortifieatioiis  In  Philadelphia.  The  Britiah  Eocampment  Peraonal  Appearance  of  the  Biitiah  Offlcera. 

of  the  two  I  have  ohtained  the  following  result,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  quite  correct : 
The  line  of  intrenchments  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  Conoquonoque  Creek,  just  above  Willow  Street,  to  the  "Upper  Ferry'*  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, then  nearly  on  a  line  with  Callowhill  Street.  They  consisted  of  ten  redoubts,  con- 
nected by  strong  palisades.  The  first  redoubt,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  was  near  the  junction  of  Green  and  Oak  Streets,  and  then  near  the 
forks  of  the  roads  leading  to  Frankford  and  Kensington.  The  second  redoubt  was  a  little 
west  of  North  Second  and  Noble  Streets ;  the  third,  between  North  Fif^h  and  Sixth,  and 
Noble  and  Buttonwood  Streets  ;  the  fourth,  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Noble  and  Button- 
wood  ;  the  fifth,  on  Tenth,  between  Buttonwood  and  Pleasant ;  the  sixth,  on  Buttonwood, 
between  Thirteenth  and  North  Broad  ;  the  seventh,  on  North  Schuylkill  Eighth,  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Street ;  the  eighth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Fifth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  ;  the  ninth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Second,  near  Callowhill  Street ;  and 
the  tenth,  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  •*  Upper  Ferry." 

The  encampment  extended  westward  from  North  Fifth,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill,  as 
far  as  North  Schuylkill  Second.  The  Hessian  grenadiers  were  encamped  between  Callow- 
hill, Noble,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Streets.  The  fourth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  British  grena- 
diers, and  a  body  of  fiisileers,  were  on  the  north  side  of  Callowhill,  between  Seventh  and 
Fourteenth  Streets.  Eight  regiments  lay  upon  high  ground,  known  as  Bush's  Hills,  ex- 
tending from  Fourteenth,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Vine,  to  the  Upper  Ferry.  Near  the  re- 
doubt at  the  Ferry  was  another  body  of  Hessians.  The  Yagers,  horse  and  foot,  were  en- 
camped upon  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  North  Schuylkill  Front  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
On  the  Ridge  Road,  near  Thirteenth  Street,  and  on  Eighth,  near  Green,  were  corps  of  in- 
fantry. Light  dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  infantry  were  posted  near  a  pond  between 
Vine,  Race,  North  Eighth,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  Gray's,  or  "Lower  Ferry,"  was  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Arsenal,  on  the  Schuylkill.  A  little  below  the  •*  Middle  Ferry,"  at 
the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  a  fascine  redoubt,  and  near  it  the  sev- 
enty-first regiment  was  encamped.  Some  Yagers  were  stationed  at  the  **  Point  House"  (see 
map  on  page  298),  opposite  Gloucester.  These  localities,  with  those  of  the  redoubts  men- 
tioned on  page  310,  were  all  out  of  the  city  ;  its  extent  then  being  from  Christian  Street  on 
the  south,  to  Callowhill  Street  on  the  north,  or  the  boundary  of  Spring  Garden.  It  was  wid- 
est between  Arch  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  it  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  Ninth  Street.' 

When  winter  set  in,  many  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  ofiScers,  occupied  the  public  build- 
ings and  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  also  the  old  British  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
The  artillery  were  quartered  in  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  the 
State  House  yard  was  made  a  park  for  their  use.  During  the  winter.  General  Howe  oc- 
cupied a  house  on  High  Street,  where  Washington  afterward  resided  ;*  his  brother.  Lord 

*  The  followiDg  compofied  the  entire  namber  of  pablic  buildingrs  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time :  State 
Hoase;  Market;  Jail-,  Work-honse;  Barracks,  built  in  1755;  College  and  Academy ;  City  Alms-house ; 
Qoakers^  Alms-house ;  two  Quaker  meeting-bouses ;  Christ  Church ;  Anabaptist  meeting-house ;  Presby- 
terian meeting-house ;  German  Lutheran  Church ;  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  St.  Paul's  Church ;  St.  Peter's 
Church  ;  the  Swedes'  Church ;  Quakers'  School-house ;  and  a  small  city  court-house.  The  hospital  and 
play-house  were  in  the  unsettled  part  of  the  town. 

'  See  engraving,  page  302.  Watson  has  the  following  notice  of  the  personal  appearance  of  some  of  the 
British  officers :  *'  Sir  William  Howe  was  a  fine  figure,  full  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  not  un- 
like in  his  appearance  to  General  Washington.  His  manners  were  graceful,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  soldiers  for  his  generosity  and  affability.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  bis  successor,  was  short 
and  fat,  with  a  full  face  and  prominent  nose.  In  his  intercourse  he  was  reserved,  and  not  so  popular  as 
Howe.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  short  and  thick-set,  his  hair  somewhat  gray,  his  face  well  formed  and 
agreeable,  his  manners  remarkably  easy  and  affable.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  men.  General  Knyp- 
if  AUSBN  was  much  of  the  German  in  his  appearance ;  not  tall,  but  slender  and  straight.  His  features  were 
sharp ;  in  manners  he  was  very  polite.  He  was  gentle,  and  much  esteemed.  He  spread  his  butter  upon 
his  bread  with  his  thumb !  Colonel  Tarleton  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  heavily 
made,  large  muscular  legs,  dark  complexion,  and  his  eyes  small,  black,  and  piercing.  He  was  very  active. 
Gbiceral  Howe,  while  in  Philadelphia,  seized  and  kept  for  his  own  use  Mary  Pemberton's  coach  and 
horses,  in  which  he  used  to  ride  about  town." — jinnaltj  ii.,  287. 
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Loss  of  the  Delaware  Frigate.  Torpedoes  sent  down  the  River  from  Bordentown.  **  Battle  of  the  Kegs." 

Howe,  resided  in  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  ;  General  Knyphausen  lived  in  South  Second,  opposite  Little'  Book  Street ;  Corn- 
wallis*8  quarters  were  in  Second,  above  Spruce  Street;  and  Major  Andre  dwelt  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  mansion  in  a  court  back  from  High  Street.^ 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  Philadelphia,  they  erected  three  batteries 
near  the  river,  to  protect  the  city  against  the  American  shipping.*  Before  the  batteries 
were  finished,  Commodore  Hazlewood  ordered  the  Delaware  and  Montgomery  frigates,  each 
of  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  sloop  Fly,  some  galleys  and  gondolas,  to  move  near  and  attack 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  they  opened  a  cannonade  upon 
the  works.  The  Delaware  grounded,  at  the  falling  of  the  tide,  near  the  present  Up- 
per Ferry  to  Camden  from  Kensington,  and,  before  she  could  be  got  off,  the  guns  of  the 
British  batteries  compelled  her  colors  to  be  struck.  A  schooner  was  driven  ashore,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vessels,  escaped  down  the  river.  The  afiair  was  badly  managed,  and  dis- 
aster followed.  These  batteries,  as  well  as  the  lines  of  fortifications  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Schuylkill,  have  long  since  passed  away. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  various 
ways.  In  January,  some  Whigs  at  Bordentown  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware, 
which  were  filled  with  powder,  and  furnished  with  machinery,  in  such  a  manner  that,  oa 
rubbing  against  any  object  in  the  stream,  they  would  immediately  explode.  These  torpe- 
does were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
They  were  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  shipping  then  lying  in  the  river  op- 
posite Philadelphia.  It  so  happened  that,  on  the  very  night  when  these  kegs  were  sent  down, 
the  vessels  were  hauled  into  the  docks  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  ice  then  rapidly  forming. 
They  thus  escaped  mischief.  One  of  these  kegs  exploded  near  the  city,  and  spread  general 
alarm.  Not  a  stick  or  chip  floated  for  twenty-four  hours  afterward  but  it  was  fired  at  by 
the  British  troops.  This  battle  of  the  kegs  furnished  the  theme  for  a  facetious  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.' 

^  Mrs.  Bache,  daughter  of  Br.  Franklin,  occupied  his  hoase  when  the  enemy  approached  Philadelphia. 
She  left  the  city,  and  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  After  her  return  in  July,  she  thus  wrote  to 
her  father,  who  was  then  in  France :  **  I  fonnd  your  house  and  furniture,  upon  my  return  to  town,  in  much 
better  order  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  such  a  rapacious  crew.  They  stole  and  carried 
off  with  them  some  of  your  musical  instruments,  viz.,  a  Welsh  harp,  ball  harp,  the  set  of  tuned  bells  which 
were  in  a  box,  viol-de-gamba,  all  the  spare  armonica  glasses,  and  one  or  two  spare  cases.  Your  armonica 
is  safe.*  They  took  likewise  the  few  books  that  were  left  behind,  the  chief  of  which  were  Temple's 
school-books,  and  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  French,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public. 
Some  of  your  electric  apparatus  is  missing  j  also,  a  Captain  Andre  took  with  him  a  picture  of  you  which 
hung  in  the  dining-room." 

'  One  of  these,  with  three  guns,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  navy  yard ;  another,  with  four  guns,  was 
below  the  navy  yard,  near  Reed  and  Swanson  Streets ;  another,  with  three  guns,  was  in  front  of  WlMrto&^s 
Mansion,  upon  an  eminence  below  Front  and  Christian  Streets. 

^  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  also  the  author  of  **  Hail  Columbia,"  one  of  our  most  popular  national  songs.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of 

"THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 
"  Oftlhmti  attend,  and  hear  a  fKend  "  'Twaa  eariy  day.  aa  poets  say, 

Trill  forth  harmoDious  ditty ;  Just  when  the  son  was  rising. 

Strauge  things  III  tell,  which  late  befell  A  soldier  stood  on  log  of  wood. 

In  Philadelphia  citj.  And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

*  This  was  a  musical  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  saw,  in  London,  a  musical  instrument^  consisting  of  tumUers, 
and  played  by  passing  a  wet  finger  around  their  rims.  The  glasses  were  arranged  on  a  table,  and  tnned  by  putting  water  in 
tfiem  until  they  gave  the  notes  required.  Franklin  was  charmed  by  the  sweet  tones,  and,  after  many  trials,  succeeded  in  c<ni- 
structfng  an  instrument  of  a  different  form,  and  much  superior.  His  glasses  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  with  an 
open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle,  fbr  the  purpose  of  being  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle.  They  were  then  arranged,  one  after 
another,  on  this  spindle ;  the  largest  at  one  end,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  smallest  at  die  other  end.  The  tones 
depended  on  the  size  of  the  glassoa.  The  spindle,  with  its  series  of  glasses,  was  fixed  horizontally  in  a  case,  and  turned  hj  » 
wheel  attached  to  its  large  end,  upon  the  principle  of  a  common  spinning-wheel.  The  performer  sat  in  f^ont  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  tones  were  brought  out  by  applying  a  wet  finger  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  glasses  as  they  turned  round.  It  becanM 
quite  a  popular  instrument  A  Miss  Cecilia  Davies  acquired  great  skill  in  playing  upon  it,  and,  with  her  sister,  performed  in 
various  cities  in  Europe.  She  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  court  of  Vienna  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Archduchess  of  AusMa.  Metastasio  composed  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  expressly  designed  to  be 
sung  by  her  sister,  and  accompanied  by  the  armonicA. — Sparks's  Life  cf  fVtf nir/jfi,  page  964. 
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Atarm  during  the  Miechianw  Feu, 


Boldness  of  AmerieaiM. 


loteretting  Places  near  Pbiladelphin. 


On  the  night  of  the  Mischianza,  while  the  enemy  were  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  fete. 
Colonel  Allen  M'Lane,  father  of  one  of  our  ministers  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  devised  a 
stratagem  to  hreak  them  up.  At  ten  o'clock  he  reached  the  abatis  in  front  of  the  British 
works  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  four  divisions,  supported  by  Clow's  dragoons. 
They  carried  camp-kettles  filled  with  combustibles,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  fired  the 
whole  line  of  abatis.  The  British  beat  the  long  alarm  roll,  and  the  assailants  were  at- 
tacked and  pursued  by  the  strong  guard  along  the  lines.  The  officers  at  the  fete  managed 
to  keep  the  ladies  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  without.  M'Lane  and  his  associates 
escaped  to  the  hills  of  the  Wissahicon,  and  bent  their  way  toward  Valley  Forge.  This  was 
the  last  time  the  British  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  patriots  while  in  Philadelphia  ;  for  they 
soon  afterward  evacuated  the  city,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  marched  for  New  York.  We 
shall  overtake  them  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

G^rmantown,  Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  and  Valley  Forge,  lying,  within  a  short  distance 
of  Philadelphia,  are  all  intimately  connected,  in  their  Revolutionary  history,  with  the  city, 
particularly  in  relation  to  its  possession  and  final  evacuation  by  the  British  in  1777— S. 
We  will  proceed  to  these  interesting  localities,  after  considering,  for  a  moment,  the  patriot- 
ism  of  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  which  beamed  out,  clear  as  Hesperus,  at  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  straggle  for  freedom. 

In  the  summer  of  1780  the  distress  of  the  American  army  was  very  great,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  clothing,  and  the  inadequate  means  possessed  by  the  commissary  depart- 


**  As  in  amaze  be  stopd  to  gaze 
(The  troth  cant  be  denied,  sir). 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs,  or  more. 
Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 
**  A  tailor,  too,  in  Jerkin  blue.  ' 

The  strange  appearance  Tiewing, 
First  d— d  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 
Then  said,  *  Some  mischiefs  brewing. 
**  *  These  kegs,  Vm  told,  the  rebels  bold, 
Pack'd  up  like  picJded  herring; 
And  they've  come  down  f  attack  the  town 
In  this  new  way  of  ferry 'ng.' 
*'  The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 
And,  scared  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news, 
And  ran  till  out  of  breaUi,  sir. 

*■  Now  op  and  down,  tiiroughout  the  town. 
Most  firantie  scenes  were  acted : 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there, 
Like  men  almost  distracted. 

**  Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 
But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 
Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked. 
'*Sir  William*  he,  snug  as  a  flea. 
Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring ; 
Nor  dream'd  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm 
In  bed  with  Mrs.  L  . . .  ng.t 
**  Now,  in  a  fright,  he  starts  upri^t. 
Awaked  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  botii  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 
'For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter f 
*'  At  his  bed-side  be  then  espied 
Sir  Erskine,}  at  command,  sir; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 
And  f  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 
**'Arise!  arise  I' Sir  ErsUne  cries : 
*The  rebels— mope's  the  pity- 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat, 
And  ranged  before  the  city. 


••  *  The  motley  crew,  in  vessels  new, 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
Pack'd  up  in  bsgs,  or  wooden  kegs, 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"  •  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war ; 
These  kegs  must  all  be  routed; 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted.* 
"  The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 
All  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out; 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 
"  The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  small-arms  loud  did  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battie. 
"  The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 
With  rebel  trees  surrounded, 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods. 
With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 
"The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 
Attack'd  from  every  quarter; 
Why  sure  (thought  they),  the  devil's  to  pay 
*Mong  folk  above  the  water. 
**  The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  strongly  nuidtr 
Of  rel>e1  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 
The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 
"  From  mom  to  night,  these  men  of  might 
Display'd  amazing  courage, 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down. 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

*'A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen. 
Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few. 
Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 
"  Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir, 
That,  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir." 


*  Sb  WQUam  Howe. 

t  The  wife  of  a  Boston  ref\Bgee,  who  was  then  a  commissary  of  prisoners  In  Philadelphia.    He  is  represented  by  some  as 
being  secwid  only  to  Cunnini^iam  in  cruelty,  while  others  speak  of  him  as  an  honorable  man.  X  Sir  William  Erskine. 
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Patriotiflm  of  the  PhiladelphU  Women.  Mrs.  Heed  and  Mrs.  Bache.  De  ChafteUax's  Visit  to  Mn.  Badic. 

ment  to  afibrd  a  supply.  The  generous  sympathies  of  the  ladies  ofPhiladelpHia  we're  aroused, 
and  they  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  relief  to  the  poor  soldiers.     Never 

was  the  energy  of  genuine  sympathy  more  nobly  exercised  than 
by  the  patriotic  women  who  joined  hands  in  this  holy  endeavor. 
Mrs.  Esther  Reed,  the  wife  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  though 
feeble  in  health,  and  surrounded  by  family  cares,  entered  with 
hearty  zeal  into  the  service,  and  was,  by  the  united  voice  of 
her  associates,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society.*     Mrs.  Sarah 
Bache,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  also  a  conspicuous  acto. 
in  the  formation  of  the  association,  and  in  carrying  out  its 
plans.     All  classes  became  interested,  and  the  result  was  glo- 
rious.    '*  All  ranks  of  society  seemed  to  have  joined  in  the  lib- 
eral efibrt,  from  Phillis,  the  colored  woman,  with  her  humble 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fayette, 
who  contributed  one  hundred  guineas  in  specie,*  and  the  Count- 
ess De  Luzerne,  who  gave  six  thousand  dollars  in  Continental  paper.'     Those  who  had  no 
money  to  contribute  gave  the  service  of  their  hands  in  plying 
the  needle,  and  in  almost  every  house  the  good  work  went  on. 
It  was  charity  in  its  genuine  form,  and  from  its  purest  source 
— ^the  voluntary  outpourings  from  the  heart.     It  was  not  stim- 
ulated by  the  excitements  of  our  day — neither  fancy  fairs  or 
bazars ;  but  the  American  women  met,  and,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity that  asked  interposition,  relieved  it.     They  solicited  money 
and  other  contributions  directly  and  for  a  precise  and  avowed 
object.      They  labored  with  their  needles,  and  sacrificed  their 
trinkets  and  jewelry.*'*     The  Marquis  De  Chastellux,  who 
was  in  Philadelphia  while  these  eflbrts  were  in  progress,  was 
delighted  with  the  event.      In  describing  a  visit  to  several  of  m     s         b 

the  American  ladies,  he  says,  "  We  began  by  Mrs.  Bache.     She 

merits  all  the  anxiety  we  had  to  see  her,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Franklin.  Simple 
in  her  manners,  like  her  respectable  father,  she  possesses  his  benevolence.  She  conducted 
us  into  a  room  filled  with  work,  lately  finished  by  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia.  This  work 
consisted  neither  of  embroidered  tambour  waistcoats,  nor  net-work  edgings,  nor  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade — it  was  a  quantity  of  shirts  for  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ladies 
bought  the  linen  from  their  own  private  purses,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  cutting  them  out 
and  sewing  them  themselves.  On  each  shirt  was  the  name  of  the  married  or  unmarried 
lady  who  made  it,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty-two  hundred."*    The  results  of  this  cflbrt 

*  Mrs.  Reed  was  a  daughter  of  Dennis  de  Berdt,  a  London  merchant,  and  for  some  time  agent  for  the 
colonies.  De  Berdt's  house  was  the  resort  of  many  Americans  in  England,  among  whom  was  Joseph 
Reed,  who  afterward  became  his  daughter's  husband.  They  were  married  in  London  in  1780.  Her  fa- 
ther became  a  bankrupt,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Esther  accompanied  her  husband  to  America  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage.  The  Revolution  soon  broke  out,  and,  as  Mr.  Reed  was  an  active  participator 
in  its  earliest  hostile  scenes,  the  young  wife  and  mother  was  kept,  almost  from  her  first  residence  in  Amer- 
ica, in  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm.  Fragile  in  body,  and  of  nervous  temperament,  her  health  sufTered : 
and,  a  few  months  after  she  became  an  active  member  of  the  association  of  ladies  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  she  went  down  into  the  grave.    She  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1780,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

'  La  Fayette  contributed  this  sum  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Reed  inclosing  the 
amount,  he  remarked,  "  Without  presuming  to  break  in  upon  the  rules  of  your  respected  association,  may 
I  most  humbly  present  myself  as  her  embassador  to  the  confederate  ladies,  and  solicit  in  her  name  that  Mrs. 
President  he  pleased  to  accept  her  ofTering." 

M.  De  Marbois,  the  French  secretary  of  legation,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Reed  on  the  occasion,  said,  *'  You 
have  been  chosen,  madam,  for  that  important  duty,  because,  among  them  all,  you  are  the  best  patriot,  the 
most  zealous  and  active,  and  most  attached  to  the  interests  of  yonr  country." 

^  Equal  to  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 

*  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  63.     Life  and  Corretpondence  of  President  Reed. 

^  Travelt  in  North  jStnerica,  i.,  197.     The  marquis,  in  his  account  of  his  social  intercourse  in  Philadel- 
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Cootributioiit  of  Clothing  for  the  Soldiers.  Germftntown.  James  Logan.  Speoeh  of  Logan,  the  Indian  Chief. 

were  great  and  timely.  The  aggregate  amount  of  contributionB  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars  in  specie  value.  Added 
to  this  was  a  princely  donation  from  Robert  Morris  of  the  contents  of  a  ship  fully  laden 
with  military  stores  and  clothing,  which  had  unexpectedly  arrived.^  During  the  cold  winter 
that  followed,  hundreds  of  poor  soldiers  in  Washington's  camp  had  occasion  to  bless  the 
women  of  Philadelphia  for  their  labor  of  love. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November,  I  leil  Philadelphia  for  Germantown, 
about  six  miles  distant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Agnew,  who  journeyed  with  me  to 
Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  Paoli.  It  was  a  delightful  morning,  the  air 
a  little  frosty.  The  road  from  the  city  to  its  ancient  suburban  village  passes  through  a 
pleasant,  undulating  country,  and  was  swarming  with  vehicles  of  every  kind  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  way.  The  village  of  Germantown  extends  along  a  fine  Macadamized  road  for 
nearly  three  miles,  having  no  lateral  streets,  and,  though  so  near  a  great  commercial  city, 
few  places  in  the  United  States  present  more  striking  appearances  of  antiquity.  Twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  low,  steep-roofed,  substantial  stone  houses,  with  quaint  pent-eaves  and  pon- 
derous cornices,  built  by  the  early  inhabitants,  yet  remain,  and  produce  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  elegant  modem  mansions  of  a  later  generation.*  It  was  first  laid 
oat  and  a  settlement  commenced  under  a  grant  to  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  in  1684.  He 
purchased  six  thousand  acres  from  William  Penn,  and  the  whole  was  settled  by  Germans. 
James  Logan,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Penn,  had  a  favorite  country  house  upon  a  hill 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  village,  which  is  still  called  Logan's  Hill.' 

phia,  mentions  a  visit  to  Mr.  Huntington,  the  President  of  Congress.  *^  We  found  him,''  he  says,  *'  in  his 
cabinet,  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  This  simplicity  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  Fabricius's  and  the  Philo- 
pemens.  Mr.  Huntington  is  an  upright  man,  and  espouses  no  party.''  Mr.  Duponceau  relates  that  Mr. 
Huntington  and  himself  often  breakfasted  together  on  'whortleberries  and  milk.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  H.  said,  '*  What  now,  Mr.  Duponceau,  would  the  princes  of  Europe  say,  oould  they  see  the  first  mag- 
istrate  of  this  great  country  at  his  frugal  repast  ?" — Watson,  i.,  424. 

'  De  Chastellux,  speaking  of  Robert  Morris,  says,  '*  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that,  amid  the  disasters 
of  America,  Mr.  Morris,  the  inhabitant  of  a  town  just  emancipated  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  should 
possess  a  fortune  of  eight  millions.  It  is,  however,  in  the  most  critical  times  that  great  fortunes  are  ac- 
quired. The  fortunate  return  of  several  ships,  the  still  more  successful  cruises  of  his  privateers,  have  in- 
creased his  riches  beyond  his  expectations,  if  not  beyond  his  wishes."  Morris  lost  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels,  most  of  them  without  insurance,  during  the  war ;  but,  as  many  esc^ed,  and  made  immense 
profits,  his  losses  were  made  up  to  him.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  Mr.  Morris  remarked  that, 
notwithstanding  he  lost  immense  sums,  he  came  out  of  the  difficulties,  at  the  peace,  **  about  even." 

Among  the  numerous  clerks  employed  by  Mr.  Morris  was  James  Rees,  who  entered'his  service  in  1776, 
then  a  lad  in  his  thirteenth  yeeur.  Mr.  Rees  died  at  his  residence  in  Geneva^  New  York,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

'  Mr.  Watson  says  (p.  19,  vol.  ii.),  ^'  Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Germantown  are  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  clay  and  straw  mixed,  and  over  it  is  laid  a  thin  lime  plaster.  In  a  house  ninety  years  of  age,  taken 
down,  the  grass  in  the  clay  appeared  as  green  as  when  first  out.  Oldmixon  describes  Germantown  in  1 700 
as  composed  of  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  lined  on  each  side,  in  front  of  the  houses,  with  '  blooming 
peach-trees.' "    , 

'  James  Logan  was  the  Indian's  friend,  and,  in  remembrance  of  him,  Shikellimus  named  his  son  Logan. 
Shikellimus  was  a  Cayuga  chief,  and  one  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
vians. Logan  became  a  chief  among  the  Mingoes,  and  dwelt  in  the  present  Mifflin  county,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  a  friend  of  the  whites,  but  suffered  dreadfully  at  their  hands.  His  whole  family  were  mur- 
dered on  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  Wheeling,  by  a  band  of  white  men.  who.  feigned  friendship,  in  the  spring 
of  1774.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  bis  consent  was  asked  to  a  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore.  On  that  oc- 
casion be  made  the  foUowing  speech  to  the  white  messenger,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  preserved :  *^  I  ap- 
peal to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  be  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  no  meat ;  if  he 
ever  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  coun- 
trymen pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  tc 
have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,*  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and 
onprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  Thb  called 
on  me  for  revenge.     I  have  sought  it.     I  have  killed  many.     I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.     For 

*  It  has  been  aadsfactorily  demonstretcd  that  Logan  waa  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  leader  of  those  who  alew  hia  filendt. 
lUe  m\4ect  ia  noticed  more  in  detail  in  a  anbaequent  chapter. 

II.  X 
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Oflken  of  QoTemmeat  at  Oermantuwn.  Chew's  Hoa«e.  DestroctiTe  Efibctt  of  War.  Bepjamin  Chew. 

In  various  ways  the  history  of  Germantown  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  several 
men  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  war  ;  and  in  1 793,  when  the  yellow  (ever  was  raging 
in  Philadelphia,  the  officers  of  both  the  state  and  federal  governments  resided  there  for  a 
short  time.  President  Washington  occupied  the  mansion  of  the  Perot  family,  where  General 
Ilowe  had  his  quarters  at  one  time.     Jefierson,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  occupied  th.e 

building  afVerward  the  Bank  of  German- 
town  ;  and  other  officers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  in  private  houses.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Academy  agreed  to  rent  that  ed- 
ifice *'  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  their  next  session,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars.''  The  whole  building  was 
only  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty  wide,  yet  it 
was  considered  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  representatives  of  the  nation  at 
that  time. 

We  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  th# 

village,  and  reined  up  at  the  entrance  gajle 

of  **  Chew's  House,"  the  most  noted  and 

„    _,    „  attractive  relic  of  the  Revolution  now  in 

tUKW's   House.  1,1  1  1 

Germantown.  It  stands  back  several  rods 
from  the  sti^et,  on  the  east  side,  and  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees  and  shrubbery  in  profusion. 
The  house  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice  with  ample  wings.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
were  the  mutilated  remains  of  several  fine  marble  statues  and  vases,  some  standing,  others 
lying  upMi  the  gnKind.  They  are  evidences  of  the  refined  taste  of  its  distingnished  owner, 
OhiefjaMice  Chew,'  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy  mementoes  of  the  destructive  chaj- 
acier  of  war.  These  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  all  perfect  before  the  confiict  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Germantown  occurred  ;  they  were  battered,  broken,  and  cast  down  by  tbe 
eannon-balla  hurled  on  that  occasion.  We  passed  an  hour  with  the  veperable  present 
owner  of  the  mansion,  the  widow  of  a  son  of  Chief-justice  Chew.  She  received  ua  with 
much  courtesy,  andHeemed  to  take  pleasure  in  leading  us  to  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 
The  walls  of  the  large  room  on  the  south  are  covered  with  old  paintings,  chiefiy  family 
portraits,  many^  of  them  by  eminent  artists,  and  possessing  much  merit.  Mrs.  Chew  showed 
me  several  mementoes  of  the  battle,  among  which  are  the  scars  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stair-case,  which  were  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball  through  the  house.  In 
the  stable  we  saw  the  old  doors  of  the  mansion,  completely  riddled  by  musket-balls.  Mrs. 
Chew  informed  us  that  the  house  was  so  much  injured,  that  four  or  hve  carpenters  were 
employed  a  whole  winter  in  repairing  it. 

The  battle  of  Germantown  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  the  4  th  of  October,  1777.  De- 
"September  11,    f^ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine.^  Washington  retreated,  with  his  whole 

1777.  army,  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  at  Germantown.      As  soon  as  his 

my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? 
Not  one  !" — Note$  on  Virginia. 

^  Benjamin  Chew  was  bom  in  Maryland,  November  20th,  1722.  He  studied  law  first  with  Andrew 
Hamilton,  and  afterward  in  London.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1754,  where  he  held  the  respective  offices 
of  recorder  of  the  city,  register  of  wills,  attorney  general,  and  finally  became  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  course  was  doubtful  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  After  the 
promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Whigs,  and  retired 
to  private  life.  In  1777  he  refused  to  sign  a  parole,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and  held  that  office  until 
the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  in  1806.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1810,  aged  nearly  eighty-eight 
years.  His  father  was  the  Honorable  Samuel  Chew,  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who 
was  a  judge  and  a  physician. 
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SfneVTers  of  die  two  Armies  on  the  Scbnylkfll.  The  Britlflll  Army  at  Germnntown.  PrepAration*  to  Attaek  It. 

soldiers  were  rested  and  refreshed,'  he  recrossed  the  Sehaylkill,  and  nnarched  to 
oppose  the  army  of  Howe,  then  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia.     The  two        ^^"^  ^  ' 
armies  met  near  the  Warren  Tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city.     Washington  made  preparations  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  an  engage- 
ment was  about  to  take  place  a  little  north  of  the  Goshen  roecting-honse,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  wet  the  powder  of  both  parties,  and  prevented  a  conflict. 
The  storm  continued  all  night,  and  before  dawn  the  enemy  lefl  their  position,  and  moved 
down  the  road  leading  to  Swedes  Ford.     Perceiving  this,  Washington  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill above  them  at  Parker's  Ford,  hoping  to 
sage  of  the  river.     Howe  did  not  cross,  but  1 
bank  of  the  stream  toward  Reading.     Sup{ 
right  of  his  army,  or  to  get  possession  of  the 
ington  moved  his  forces  up  the  river  near  to  P 
Norristown.     Howe's  march  seemed  to  have 
as  soOn  as  the  latter  moved  to  Pottsgrove,  t 
down  the  river,  crossed  it  at  the  Fatland  For 
pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.'*     That  wh 
presence  of  the  British  army,  was  disaffected 
Washmgton  could  obtain  no  reliable  informa 
Tirtelligence,  he  probably  would  have  foiled  1 
delpfaia.' 

On  first  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Howe  stationed  the  main  division  of  his  army 
at  Germantown.  'Washington  encamped  near  Pennibecker's  mill,  between  Perkiomy  and 
Skippack  Creeks,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  about  the 
Ist  6f  October,  undetermined  what  movement  to  make  next,  when  his  foroei  were  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  and  a  body  of  American  mi- 
Ktia.  Advised  of  the  weakened  state  of  Howe's  army,  in  consequence  of  bis  detaching  a 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Billingsport,  and  Forts  Mercer  and  M ifRin,  en  the  Del- 
aware, the  commander-inn^hief  conceived  a  plan  for  attacking  the  main  division  at  German- 
town.  The  British  line  of  encampment  there  crossed  the  village  at  right  angltes  at  $ktmi 
the  center,  the  left  wing  extending  westward  from  the  town  to  the  Sohoylkill.  It  was  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  German  chasseurs,  some  mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  The  right  ex- 
tended eastward  firom  the  village,  and  was  covered  in  front  by  the  Queen's  Kangers,  a  light 
corps  under  Lieutenant-eolonel  Syncoe.  The  center  was  posted  in  the  town,,  and  guarded 
by  the  fortieth  regiment,  and  another  battalion  of  light  infantry  was  stationed  about  thiee 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  advance. 

At  a  council  of  officers  called  by  Washington,  it  was  arranged  that  the  divisions  of  Sul- 
livan and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong,*  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall  down 

'  The  conditioa  of  the  Anoerican  soldiers  was,  at  that  time,  deplorable,  on  account  of  a  want  of  shoes. 
WasbingtoD,  writing  to  tbe  president  of  Congress  on  tbe  23d  of  September,  says,  "  At  least  one  thousand 
men  are  barefooted,  and  have  performed  the  marches  in  that  condition." 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  wrote  to  Gates  and  Patnam  to  send  on  re-enforcements  from  the 
northern  armies  amid  the  Highlands.     See  page  297. 

'  On  the  approach  of  the  British  toward  the  Schuylkill,  Congress,  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
joomed  to  Lancaster,  where  they  assembled  on  the  27th  of  September.  They  adjourned  the  same  day  to 
Tork,  where  they  met  on  the  30tb,  and  continued  their  sittings  there  until  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
tbe  folkiwing  summer. 

*  John  Annstrong,  a  natiTS  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  colonel  in  tbe 

provincial  forces  of  that  state  darinir  /^%^i  ^^^  ^     .^r'^y^^TT^a^'^  a 

the  French  and  iDdUm  .rw,.     He  .TUTtyf^  ^^^  ^^"^7^^  ^ 

headed  an  expedition  against  tbe  In- 
dians at  Kittaning  in  1756,  whkh 
destroyed  that  settlement,  dispersed 
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the  Manatawny  road  by  Van  Deering's  mill,  and  get  upon  the  enemy's  lefl  and  rear.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  M'Dougairs  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  making 
a  circuit  by  way  of  the  Limekiln  road,  at  the  market-house,  and  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
wing  ;  and  the  Maryland  and  Jersey  militia,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were 
to  march  by  the  old  York  road  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with 
the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to  form  a  reserve  corps.* 

After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  Washington,  with  his  army,  moved  si- 
lently from  his  camp  on  Metuchen  Hill,  upon  Skippack  Creek,  toward  Germantown.  He 
accompanied  the  column  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne  in  person.     Small  parties  were  sent  out 

to  secure  every  man  who  might 
give  the  enemy  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  insure  complete  sur- 
prise.    He  tried  to  reach  the 
British  pickets  at  Chestnut  Hill 
before  daylight ;  but  the  rough- 
ness of  the  roads  over  which  his 
army  marched   prevented,  and 
it  was  almost  sunrise  when  he 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  that 
elevation.     His  approach  had 
been  discovered  at  early  dawn 
by  the  British  patrols,  who  gave 
the  alarm.     The  troops  were 
soon  called  to  arms,  and  placed 
in  battle  order  on  Mount  Airy, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Chew's 
house  in  Germantown.     At  sev- 
en o'clock  Sullivan's  advanced 
party,  drawn  chiefly  from  Con- 
way's brigade,  and  led  by  that 
officer,  fell  upon  the  British  pick- 
ets at  Allen's  house,  at  Mount 
Airy,  where  they  had  two  six- 
pounders,  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  main  body  near,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  fortieth  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.     Sullivan's  main 
body  now  left  the  road,  moved  to  the  right  through  the  flelds,  formed  in  a  lane  leading  from 
Allen's  house  toward  the  Schuylkill,  and  joined  in  the  attack  with  so  much  vigor  and  such 
overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  enemy,  after  a  sharp  engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  gave 
way,  and  fell  back  to  the  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors.     Colonel  Musgrave,  who 
commanded  the  British  center,  thus  furiously  attacked,  threw  himself,  with  Ave  companies 
of  the  fortieth  regiment,  into  Judge  Chew's  large  stone  house,  pictured  on  page  314,  from 
which  such  a  severe  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  Woodford's  brigade,  which  was 


the  savages,  and  took  possession  of  the  stores  which  the  French  had  sent  there  for  the  use  of  their  native 
allies.  For  this  service  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Armstrong  and  his  three 
hundred  men,  and  presented  him  with  a  medal  and  a  piece  of  plate.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army  in  1776,  and  did  gallant  service  in  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  in 
the  summer  of  that  year.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  in  the  autumn 
of  1777.  Becoming  dissatisfied  concerning  some  promotions  in  the  army,  he  resigned  his  commission  at 
the  close  of  1777,  and  became  a  member  of  Congress  afterward.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  March  9,  1795. 
He  was  the  father  of  Major  John  Armstrong,  the  author  of  the  "  Newburg  Addresses,*'  whose  life  and 
character  is  noticed  on  page  106. 
I  Sparks,  v.,  78. 
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pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  that  their  progress  was  checked.  The  fire  of  the  small  arms  of 
the  patriots  upon  this  refuge  was  quite  ineffectual.  General  Reed,  it  is  said,  proposed  to 
continue  the  pursuit  of  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  in  great  confusion,  and 
turning  their  faces  toward  Philadelphia ;  but  General  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  opposed  the 
suggestion,  as  being  against  all  military  rule  *'  to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in  the  rear." 
"  What  I"  exclaimed  Reed,  "  call  this  a  fort,  and  lose  the  happy  moment  I"  They  sought 
for  Conway  to  decide  the  point,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Knox*s  opinion  prevailed,  and 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

A  flag  was  now  sent  by  a  young  man'  to  demand  a  formal  and  immediate  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  slain  by  a  bullet  when  within  musket-shot  of  the  house.  Cannons  were 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house  by  the  artillery  regiment  of  Maxwell's  brigade  ;  but 
so  strong  were  the  walls  and  so  courageous  were  the  inmates,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them.  Attempts  were  made  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  but  without  success.' 
Many  of  the  Americans  were  killed  in  the  assault,  while  scarcely  a  man  of  the  garrison  was 
wounded.  The  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  caused  many  of  the  American  troops  to  halt, 
and  brought  back  Wayne's  division*  which  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  house.  This  to- 
tally uncovered  Sullivan's  lefl  flank,  which  was  advancing  toward  the  enemy's  lef^,  and  dis* 
concerted  all  their  plans. 

While  this  attack  on  Chew's  house  was  in  progress.  General  Gteene  had  approached  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  and  routed  the  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
Turning  a  little  to  the  right,  he  fell  upon  the  lefl  flank  of  the  enemy's  right  wing«  and  en- 
deavored to  enter  the  village,  not  doubting  that  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Amistrong, 
upon  the  right,  and  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  on  the  l^t,  commanded  by 
Smallwood  and  Forman,  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  commander-ki-chief}  by  attadcing 
and  turning  the  first  left  and  the  second  right  flank  of  the  British  army.  Neither  of  these 
detachments  performed  their  duty.  The  former  arrived  in  sight  of  the  German  chasseurs, 
but  did  not  attack  them  ;  while  the  latter  appeared  too  late  ^r  co-operation  with  Greene's 
Ebovements.  The  golden  opportunity  was  at  that  moment  lost.  The  whole  British  army, 
as  it  appeared  afterward,  astotiished  at  the  valor  of  the  assailants  and  ignorant  of  their  num- 
bers, were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  and  had  selected  Chester,  near  the  Brandywine,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous ;  but  General  Grey,  finding  his  left  flank  secure,  marched  v^rJth  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lefl  wing,  which  was  under  the  general  command  of  Knyphausen,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  center,  then  hard  pressed  in  the  village,  where  the  Americans  were  gaining 
ground  every  moment.  The  battle  now  raged  severely  in  Gerroantown,  and  for  a  while 
the  issue  was  doubtful.  Colonel  Matthews,  with  a  detachment  of  Greene's  oolumn,  com- 
posed of  a  part  of  Muhlenberg's  and  Scott's  brigades  from  the  left  wing,  advanced  to  the 
eastward  of  Chew's  house,  assailed  a  party  of  English,  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners, 
and  drove  the  remainder  before  him  into  the  town,  whither  he  followed  as  far  as  the  mark- 
et-house. A  thick  fog,  which  began  to  form  at  daylight,  now  completely  enveloped  every 
thing,  and  the  contending  parties  were  unable  to  discover  the  movements  of  each  other. 
Matthews,  with  his  prisoners,  was  soon  stopped  at  a  breast-work  near  Lucan's  mills.  At 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  afler  discovering  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  militia,  fell  back,  and  completely  surrounded  Matthews 

'  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Virginia,  who  was  an  assistant  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  in  the  office  of  ad- 
jntaot  general. 

*  Mrs.  Chew  informed  me  that,  several  years  after  the  war,  and  soon  after  her  marriage,  while  a  yoang 
man  named  White  was  visiting  her  father-in-law,  the  old  gentleman,  in  relating  incidents  of  the  battle  in 
Germantown,  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  a  Major  White,  an  aid  of  General  Snllivan,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  Continental  army,  attempted  to  fire  the  house  for  the  pnrpose  of  driving  out  the 
British.  He  ran  under  a  window  with  a  fire-brand,  where  shots  from  the  building  could  not  tonch  him. 
He  was  discovered,  and  a  British  soldier,  running  into  the  cellar,  shot  him  dead  from  a  basement  window. 
The  young  man  was  much  affected  by  the  recital,  and  said  to  Judge  Chew,  **  That  Captain  White,  sir,  was 
my  father."  Mrs.  Chew  pointed  out  to  us  the  window,  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house,  from  which 
the  shot  was  fired. 
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Battle  of  Germantown.  The  Americana,  deceived,  abandon  (bo  Field.  Washington's  Chagrin.  The  Loss. 

and  liig  party.  This  division  of  the  enemy  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  fourth  brigade,  un- 
der General  Agnew,  and  three  battalions  of  the  third.  The  prisoners  were  rescued  ;  and 
Matthews,  after  a  desperate  defense,  and  when  most  of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  little  remnant  of  about  one  hundred  men. 
This  event  enabled  two  regiments  from  the  enemy's  right  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Musgrave 
in  Chew's  house.  These  regiments  attacked  and  repulsed  a  party  of  Americans  wha  bad 
just  entered  Germantown  in  flank.  The  patriots,  unable  to  discern  the  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  fog,  retired  precipitately,  leaving  a  great  many  of 
their  friends  dead  and  wounded,  but  taking  their  artillery  with  them. 

General  Grey,  now  having  absolute  possession  of  the  village,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
right  wing,  which  was  engaged  with  the  left  of  Greene's  column.  Sullivan's  division,  with 
a  regiment  of  North  Carolinians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  assisted  by  a  part 
«f  Conway's  brigade,  having  driven  the  enemy  to  School-house  Lane,  in  the  center  of  Ger- 
mantown, found  themselves  unsupported  by  other  troops,  and  their  ammunition  exhausted. 
They  could  dimly  perceive  through  the  fog  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  in  force  on  the 
right.  At  that  moment,  hearing  the  cry  of  a  light  horseman  that  the  enemy  had  surrounded 
them,  and>  perceiving  the  Ering  at  Chew's  house,  so  far  in  the  rear,  the  Americans  became 
pauio*Btricken,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.*  The  divisions  under  Greene  and 
Stephen  were  the  last  that  retreated,  and  these  were  covered  by  Count  Pulaski  and  his  le- 
gion. The  prize  of  victory  was  abandoned  at  the  moment  when  another  effort  might  have 
secured  it.' 

Th&  battle  of  Germantown,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  was  a  very  severe 
one,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  great,  eonsidenng  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  nature 
of  the  cohiflict.  The  amount  of  loss  has  been  Tariously  computed  ;  that  of  the  Americans 
was  estimateid  by  Washington,  a  fortnight  after  the  battle,'  at  about  one  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded«  and  missing/  There  were  fewer  killed  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
tinmber  probably  not  exceeding  one  hundred  ;  while  their  whole  joss,  according  to  Howe's 
offibial  account  of  the  afikir,  was,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  thirty^ 
five.*  Among  these  were  several  valuable  ofBcers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
GeaeralJaroea  Agnew*  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bird.     Their  remains  lie  inhumed  together, 

*  Sullivan's  letter  to  Mesheck  Weare,  president  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society; 
John  Eager  Howard^s  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering ;  Gordon ;  Botta ;  Ramsay ;  Marshall.  The  latter  an- 
thor  was  in  Woodford^s  brigade,  and  describes  a  portion  of  this  battle  from  his  own  observation. 

'  Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  written  on  the  7th  of  October,  three  daj^ 
after  the  battle,  "  It  is  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification  I  add,  that  every  account  confirms  the  opinion 
I  at  first  entertained,  that  our  troops  retreated  at  the  instant  when  victory  was  declaring  herself  in  our  fn- 
Yor.  The  tumult,  disorder,  and  even  despair,  which,  it  seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army,  were 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled ;  and,  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of  a  retreat  prevail,  that  Chester  was 
fixed  on  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  not  improving  this  happy  opportunity 
than  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather."  Writing,  at  the  same  time,  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecti- 
cut, Washington  said,  '^  But  the  morning  was  so  excessively  foggy,  that  we  could  not  see  the  confusion 
the  enemy  were  in,  and  the  advantage  we  had  gained ;  and  fearing  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  vil- 
lage, we  retired,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  bringing  off*  all  our  artillery  with  us.  We  did  not 
know  until  aft^r  the  affair  was  over  how  near  we  were  to  gaining  a  complete  victory." 

^  See  leUer  to  his  brother,  dated  October  17th,  1777. 

*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  War,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed,  25  Continental  officers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  ;  wounded,  102,  and  an  equal  number  missing.  The  militia  officers 
were  3  killed,  4  wounded,  and  11  missing.  Of  rank  and  file  Continentals,  109  were  killed,  and  378 
wounded;  militia,  7  killed,  and  19  wounded;  artillery  officers,  2  killed,  and  11  wounded;  and  matrosses, 
6  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Total  of  killed,  152;  of  wounded,  521.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  234),  "Upward  of 
400  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  54  officers."  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  missing  men 
(irom  the  army  were  not  necessarily  included  in  the  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners ;  for  many  of 
those  were  soldiers  who  took  such  opportunities  to  go  home. 

.  ^  Gordon  says  that,  when  the  British  left  Germantown,  some  torn  papers  with  figures  on  them  were 
found  upon  a  cbimney  hearth  by  the  Americans.  On  putting  the  pieces  together,  it  was  found  that  they 
contained  the  returns  of  the  number  and  rank  of  the  British  killed  in  the  battle.  The  total  was  about  800. 
^  The  following  account  of  the  death  of  General  Agnew  I  copied  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  Alexander 
Andrew,  a  servant  of  that  officer,  written  to  the  wife  of  the  general  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
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Letter  of  Geoena  Agnew*s  Serraat  to  the  Lady  of  that  0£Boer  concerning  his  Death. 

ia  the  south  burying^grouiid  at  Genpantown.     Over  their  grave  I  saw  a  neat  marble  slab, 
erected  to  their  memory  by  J.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  annalist.     In  the  north  burying-ground 

y^  1778.    I  give  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  do- 

^^  ^j^^  ties  of  a  body-servant  of  a  British  officer  at  that  time.   Thij* 

^^^  >^^3S^./^^^>^X^""^     letter,  and  several  written  by  Agnew  himself  to  his  wife  at 

K^^^ci^j^yyi^^^Qr^^^''^^^  various  times,  are  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Henry 

j^  A.  Martin,  M.D.,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.     From  one 

jO^  of  these  I  copied  the  annexed  signature  of  General  Agnew. 

^  •*  PhUndelphia,  8th  March,  1778. 

"  Dear  Madam, — Though  an  entire  stranger  to  your  ladyship,  yet,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  wait  on  your 
beloved  husband  for  a  considerable  time,  which  induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  writing  unto  yon,  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  duty  of  mine  to  you  in  memory  of  a  good  master,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations,  is  and 
will  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  serve  any  of  his  if  ever  in  my  power.  Dear  madam,  I  came  into  the 
army  in  place  of  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  persuade  me,  young  and  foolish  enough,  to 
go  in  his  place.  I  joined  the  44th  in  '72,  then  in  Kilkenny,  from  which  time  I  fancied  Colonel  Agnew  took 
notice  of  me,  and  when  the  regiment  embarked  at  Cork  he  took  me  to  be  his  servant,  with  whom  I  \aA  the 
honor  to  tive  very  comfortably  and  happy  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Being  his  principal  servant,  and  the 
poly  one  be  ever  would  have  to  wait  on  him  both  in  public  and  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  all 
places  wherever  his  person  was  exposed,  I  was  there  by  his  side,  and  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  sufierings 
in  Boston,  in  Halifax,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  New  York  Island,  on  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  in  tlie 
Jerseys,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  three  pitched  battles,  viz.,  27lh  Angust,  *7d,  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  4th  of  October,  '77,  besides  a  number  of  skirmishes.  On  the  expediiio»  to  Daeberry^  the  general 
w«e  knoeked  down  by  a  b^U,  wbiob  left  its  mark  for  above  a  month*  At  the  baule  of  Brandywine,  the 
general  had  the  misfortune  to  be  grazed  by  a  cannon.ball,  but  continued  to  head  his  brigade.  It  happened 
to  be  the  last  engaged  that  night,  and,  though  he  was  very  much  indisposed,  yet  he  commanded  bis  gallaift 
troops  until  they  DCat  off  axtd  remained  masters  of  the  field.  During  the  aetiou  the  geiieM  retAaihed  at  the 
head  of  the  $4th,  wtioh  regiment  sufiered  more  than  any  of  the  brigade.  The  army  then  proceeded  to 
that  pnfortiinate-  place  eidled  GrecmaBtown,  the  4th  of  October  being  the  particular  and  fatal  d4y  of  which 
jDiur  ladyship  has  cajise  to  remember  and  I  bave  much  reason  to  regret.  But  to  %l  you  (bnow  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  day.  .[Being  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12,  as  the  brigade  was  following  the  Sd  in  an  ob- 
lique advancing  line,  the  general,  with  the  piquet  at  their  bead,  entered  the  town,  hnrried  down  the  streei 
to  the  leH,  but  had  not  rode  above  20  or  30  yards,  whieh  w«s  to  the  top  of  a  littte  vising  gtoqad«  when  a 
fMEty  ef  ibe  enemy,  about  100,  rttshed  oat  from  behind  a  house  about  500  yards  in  frofU,  th?  general  being 
th^  in  the  street,  and  even  in  front  of  the  piquet,  and  all  alone,  only  me,  he  wheeled  round,  and,  putting 
spur?  to  his  horse,  and  calling  to  me,  he  received  a  whole  volley  from  the  enemy.  The  fatal  ball  enter^ 
the  smalt  of  his  back,  near  the  back  seam  of  bis  coat,  right  side,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  left  breast'. 
Another  ball  went  through  and  through  his  right  hand.  I,,  at  the  same  instant,  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  side,  but  just  got  off*  time  enough  to  prevent  his  falling,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  took  him 
down,  carried  him  into  a  house,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  was  near.  When  he  came 
he  could  only  turn  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadfastly  on  me  with  seeming  affection.  The  doctor  and  Major 
Leslie  just  came  in  time  enough  to  see  him  depart  this  life,  which  he  did  without  the  least  struggle  or 
i^ony,  but  with  great  composure,  and  calmness,  and  seeming  satisfaction,  which  was  about  10  or  15  min- 
utes after  he  received  the  ball,  and  I  believe  between  10  and  11  o'clock.  I  then  had  his  body  brought  to 
bis  former  quarters,  took  his  gold  watch,  his  purse,  in  which  was  four  guineas  and  half  a  Johannes,  which 
I  delivered  to  Major  Leslie  as  soon  as  be  came  home.  I  then  had  him  genteelly  laid  out,  and  decently 
dressed  with  some  of  his  clean  and  best  things ;  had  a  cofEn  made  the  best  the  place  could  produce.  His> 
corpse  was  decently  interred  the  next  day  in  the  church-yard,  attended  by  a  minister  and  the  officers  of 
the  44th  regiment.] 

*^  He  during  his  life,  in  his  good-humors,  often  told  me  that  he  would  do  better  for  me  than  being  in  the 
army ;  but,  having  no  cehificate  from  under  his  hand,  I  was  ordered  to  join  the  regiment,  which  I  am  sure 
I  never  would  have  done.  With  regard  to  hi5  effects  that  were  present  with  him,  were  equally  divided 
among  all  the  servants,  every  thing  being  delivered  over  by  Major  Leslie  to  Major  Hope.  Payne  wa^ 
cook,  and  came  to  the  general  in  Boston ;  but  the  other  man,  Seymour,  was  only  part  of  one  campaign, 
thoagh  he  received  an  equal  proportion  of  every  thing  the  same  as  me.  Agen,  even  a  pickt  up  negro  re- 
ceived equal  with  me,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  silver  buckles  excepted.  Colonel  Hope 
gave  roe  them  extraordinary  as  a  reward  (said  he)  for  your  good  and  faithful  services  to  your  master ;  and 
them  I  have,  and  am  ready  to  part  with  them,  if  your  ladyship  or  Captain  Robert  chuse  to  send  for  them. 
All  the  rest  of  the  things  which  was  in  store  has  been  all  lately  sold  by  vendue,  ye,  even  two  great-coats 
made  for  me  and  Pa3rne  almost  a  year  ago,  was  sold,  with  several  other  things  too  tedious  to  mention,  such 
as  remains  of  cloth,  stockings,  &c. 

'*  Dear  madam,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  this  liberty ;  and  if  your  ladyship  please  to  send  me  a  few  lines 
after  the  receival  of  this,  I  will  be  under  a  great  obligation  to  you ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  sincerity 
and  due  respect,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant  while 

"Alex.  Audrew, 
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American  Oltlcura  Killed.  Waahington  and  hia  Officera  Honored.  General  Stephen.  Whitemarah. 

the  same  gentleman  has  set  up  a  stone  over  the  graves  of  Captain  Turner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Major  Irvine,  and  six  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  who  were  slain  in  the  battle, 
and  buried  there  together.  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,'  and  Majors  Sherburne  and 
White,*  the  two  aids  of  General  Sullivan,  were  also  among  the  slain. 

Although  the  Americans  were  defeated,  or  rather  retreated  from  almost  certain  victory, 
no  blame  was  attached  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  general  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  contrary,  when  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  describing  the  battle,  was 
October  8,  read,  that  body  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  "  wise  and  well-concerted 
'^^-  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army  near  Germantown,"  and  to  "  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  for  their  brave  exertions  on  that  occasion."'  A  medal  was  also  ordered 
to  bo  struck  and  presented  to  General  Washington.*     It  was  never  executed. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sped  to  the  succor  of  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  as  soon  as  in- 
telligence of  the  attack  upon  it  reached  General  Howe.  He  took  with  him  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry and  grenadiers ;  but  when  he  arrived,  the  Americans  had  lefl,  and  retired  to  their  camp 
oetobcr,  ^^  Skippack  Creek.  There  Washington  remained  until  the  29th,  when  a  council 
nn.  q£  y^^j  ^yjjg  held,*  and  the  next  day  he  removed,  with  the  whole  army  under  his 
command,  to  the  range  of  hills  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  village  of 
Whitemarsh,  where  he  intended  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Thither  we  also  went  on  leav- 
ing Germantown  at  noon. 

Whitemarsh  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  north  of  Chestnut  Hill,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  six  from  Mount  Airy,  the  upper  part  of  Germantown.  The 
sun  glowed  warm  and  bright  at  midday,  and  as  we  passed  over  Chestnut  Hill  it  revealed 
many  little  hamlets  in  every  direction,  half  hidden  behind  variegated  grove&  Descending 
the  northern  slope  of  Chestnut  Hill,  we  passed  through  Whitemarsh  village*  and,  turning 
eastward,  passed  over  a  lower  ridge,  crossed  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  romantic  Wis- 
sahicon,  and  skirting  the  base  of  a  range  of  gentle,  cultivated  hills,  and  arrived  at  the  spa- 
cious stone  mansion,  tottering  with  age  and  neglect,  where  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters. The  house  stapds  upon  the  edge  of  a  wet  meadow,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valUy, 
and  was  a  sort  of  baronial  hall  in  size  and  character  when  Elmar,  its  wealthy  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  dispensed  hospitality  to  all  who  came  under  its  roof.     It  is  sixty 

'  Francis  Nash  was  a  captain  in  North  Carolina  in  1771,  where  be  distinguished  himself  in  the  move- 
ments in  the  western  part  d  the  state  known  as  the  RtguUUor  War,  At  the  oommenoement  of  the  Rev* 
nlution,  the  convention  of  North  Carolina  commissioned  him  a  colonel,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  was  com- 
misstoned  by  Congress  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  death  at  Ger- 
mantown reached  that  body,  it  was  resolved  to  request  Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  *'  to  ereoC  a 
monument  of  the  valoe  of  500  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,''  in  honor  of  his  memory.  That 
monument,  like  many  others,  is  yet  to  be  erected. 

'  See  note  respecting  his  death  at  Chew's  house  upon  page  317. 

'  General  Adam  Stephen  was  an  exception.  He  was  accused  of  '*  unoflSoer-like  conduct"  during  the 
actioQ  and  the  retreat.  He  was  found  guUty  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Stephen  had  been  a  meritorious  Virginia  officer  in  the  colonial  wars.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Ohio 
expedition  in  1754.  Afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Cumberland.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  Virginia  forces  while  Washington  went  to  Bos- 
ten  on  an  official  errand  to  Governor  Shirley  in  1755.  He  was  afterward  dispatched  to  South  Carolina  to 
oppose  the  Creek  Indians.  On  his  return,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Vir- 
ginia frontier,  and  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Congress  appointed  him  a  major  general  early  in  1777, 
and  he  behaved  well  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  Yielding  to  a  bad  habit,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  German- 
town.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1777,  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen's  division.  *  Joumalt  of  Congrtt$^  iii.,  335. 

^  General  Washington  reported  to  that  council  that  the  troops  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  that  time,  who 
were  stationed  in  PhUadelphia  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  fit  for  duty,  numbered  ten  thousand  rank  and  file ; 
and  that  the  force  under  his  own  command,  and  fit  for  duty,  was  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
Continental  troops,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  militia.  There  were,  in  addition,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops  at  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Mifflin,  and  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  militia  on  their 
way  to  re-enforoe  these  posts.  A  body  of  five  hundred  militia  were  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. This  was  his  whole  force,  and  it  was  likely  soon  to  suffer  a  diminution  of  nearly  two  thousand  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies. 
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WttUiingtoo'*  Head-qonrten  ui  Whitemanh.  American  Encampment  SkirmUh  at  Wliltemarsb. 

feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high.  Through  the  center  is  a 
hroad  passage  some  fifteen  feet  wide. 
^  "   ^  The  old  steps  are  of  fine  soap-stone,  neat- 

ly wrought,  and  in  many  particulars  the 
huilding  exhibits  marks  of  former  ele- 
gance. In  front,  seen  by  the  rough  trees 
on  the  right,  is  the  ruin  of  Elmar's  an- 
cient spring-house  ;  and  just  below  it  is 
a  modem  one,  in  which  bubbles  up  a 
large  fountain  of  pure  water.  An  old 
thatched  barn  near  by  is  said  to  be  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  mansion  in  its  earliest 

Washington's  HKAD-quABTKBS  near  Whitemabsh  ^^Y^-      At  the  Westem  gable  of  the  houSO 

is  a  high  bean  or  catalpa  tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  measures  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  John  Fitzwa- 
ter.  With  a  little  care  and  trifling  expense,  that  venerated  house  might  be  preserved  a 
century  longer.  Its  roof  was  falling  in  when  I  visited  it,  and  in  a  few  years  its  stones  will 
doubtless  occupy  mean  places  in  the  foundation  of  a  more  elegant  modem  mansion,  or  the 
partition  walls  of  cultivated  fields. 

The  American  encampment  was  upon  the  hills  north  of  Elmar's  mansion,  its  right  wing 
resting  upon  Wissahicon  Creek,  and  its  left  upon  Sandy  Run.  Near  Mather's  mill  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  redoubts  are  still  quite  prominent,  and  in  various  places  in  the  vicinity 
may  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  chimneys  of  numerous  huts  of  log  and  stone  erected  by  the  Amer- 
icans. Here  commenced  those  sufierings  of  the  soldiers  which  became  so  intense  during  the 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Their  chief  privation  was  a  want  of  shoes  and  other  clothing. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  Washington,  in  general  orders,  ofl^ered  a  reward  of  ten  dol- 
lars to  any  peraon  who  should,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  moming  following,  produce  the  ^ 
best  substitute  for  shoes  made  of  raw  hides.  The  commissary  of  hides  was  to  furnish  the 
materials,  and  the  major  general  of  the  day  was  to  **  judge  of  the  essays,  and  assign  the  re- 
ward to  the  best  artist.''  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the  result.  Raw-hide  shoes  were  worn 
by  a  few  soldiers  on  their  march  to  Valley  Forge. 

Several  expeditions  were  suggested  and  planned,  but  a  want  of  shoes  rendered  a  large 
portion  of  the  army  unfit  for  marching.  A  council  of  war  was  called  on  the  25th  of  No- 
V0mber»  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  an  attack  upon  Philadelphia  while  Corawallis 
was  absent  in  New  Jersey,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  Red  Bank  and  the 
neighboring  region.  The  decision  of  the  council  was  a  negative,  and  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. Early  in  December,  the  enemy  attempted  to  surprise  Washington  in  his  camp,  but 
success  was  denied  them  by  the  patriotic  service  of  Lydia  Darrah  of  Philadelphia,  noticed 
on  page  301.  The  British  appeared  upon  Chestnut  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Wash- 
ington's camp,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December.  As  soon  as  their  po- 
sition was  discovered,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  ordered  out  to  skirmish  with  their 
light  advanced  parties.  Brigadier-general  Irvine,  who  led  the  detachment,  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  On  the  next  day  (Friday)  the  enemy  changed  ground,  and  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  American  lines,  where  they  remained  until  Sunday,  when  they  moved 
further  to  the  left,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  a  general  attack.  Their  advanced  and 
Banking  parties  were  warmly  attacked  by  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps,  and  Colonel 
Gist  with  the  Maryland  militia.  The  battle  was  quite  severe.  Twenty-seven  men  in 
Morgan's  corps  were  killed  and  wounded,  besides  Major  Morris,  a  brave  and  gallant  ofiicer, 
who  was  badly  maimed.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  Maryland  militia  were  December, 
wounded.'     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  considerable.     On  Monday,  the  8th,  when         ^'^• 

'  The  Reverend  Zachariah  Greene,  now  (1851)  living  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  was  wounded  in  thiv 

i 
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the  movemeats  of  the  British  gave  Washington  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  immediate 
attack  was  to  be  made,  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  them,  instead  of  advancing,  commence 
a  precipitate  march,  by  two  routes,  for  Philadelphia.     As  their  adjutant  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Darrah,  they  had  been  on  a  fool's  errand  and  accomplished  nothing.     <*  I  sincerely  wish,*' 
wrote  Washington  to  the  president  of  Congress,  "  that  they  had  made  an  attack,  as  the  is- 
sue, in  all  probability,  from  the  disposition  of  our  troops  and  the  strong  situation  of  our  camp, 
would  have  been  fortunate  and  happy.     At  the  same  time,  I  must  add,  that  reason,  pru- 
dence, and  every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us  from  quitting  our  post  to  attack  them." 
General  Howe,  in  his  dispatches,  said,  **  They  were  so  strongly  intrenched  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attack  them.''     They  had  no  other  intrenchments  than  two  small  redoubts,  one 
on  each  hill  near  the  head-quarters.     Three  days  afterward  Washington  broke  up  his  en- 
campment at  Whitemarsh,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  snow,  marched  to  the  Schuylkill, 
crossed  it  at  Swedes'  Ford,  and  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.     Hundreds 
of  the  soldiers  made  that  dreary  march  of  nineteen  miles  with  bare  feet,  and  the  pathway 
of  the  patriot  army  might  have  been  traced^U  the  way  by  hundreds  of  foot-marks  in  the 
snow  stained  with  blood.*     Let  tu  follow  them  thither,  and  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief, 
which  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  sit  down  and  ponder  upon  the  wondrous  love 
of  country  which  kept  that  sufiering  army  together  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778. 
We  left  Whitemarsh  at  about  two  o'clock  for  the  Schuylkill,  passing,  on  our  way,  over 
Barren  Hill,  the  scene  of  a  skillful  military  movement  by  La  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  Amer- 
icans, in  May,  1776.     Barren  Hill  is  a  small 
village  lying  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  rongh 
eminence,  about   four    miles   west  of  White- 
marsh.    From  its  summit  a  fine  view  of  th!0 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.     There, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  toward  the 
Schuylkill  from  Chestnut  Hill  to  Conshohocken 
(Matson's  Ford),  is  the  old  Lutheran  ehnroh 
which  La  Fayette  oocapied  as  quarters  during 
his  brief  tarry  on  the  hill.     According  to  an 
inscription  upon  a  tablet  in  the  western  gable, 
its  title  is  "  St.  Peter's,"  and  the  time  of  erec- 
tion 1761.     By  the  road-side  near  the  church 
is  a  quaint-looking  school-house,  covered  with 
stucco.     The  church,  the  school-house,  and  two 
strong  stone  houses  composed  this  settlement, 
then  in  the  wilderness,  when  La  Fayette  made 
it  his  point  of  observation,  and  out-maneuvered 
General  Grant.      Within  the  old  church-yard, 
sitting  upon  a  recumbent  sand-stone  slab,  with 
half-effaced  inscription,  I  made  this  sketch  ;  and 
here  let  us  open  the  record  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  chronicler. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  our 

journey  that  we  have  met  La  Fayette  as  com- 

8t.  pxteb's  Church,  BAaaxN  Uill.  mander-in-chief  of  an  expedition,  it  is  a  proper 

engagement,  and  carried  to  Washington's  qaarters.     Mr.  Greene  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  historian  of  Long  Island. 

'  Gordon  says  that,  while  at  Washington's  table,  in  1784,  the  chief  informed  him  that  bloody  foot-priats 
were  every  where  visible  in  the  coarse  of  their  march.  Such  was  the  distress  of  the  soldiers  from  want  of 
clothing,  that  Washington,  as  a  last  resort,  authorized  the  proper  officers  to  take  by  force,  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  such  articles  of  ck>thing  as  the  people  refused  to  sell.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people 
generally,  throughout  that  section  of  Penn.«ylvanla,  were  opposed  to  the  patriots,  and  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  distress  them. 
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place  to  consider  the  circumstances  attending  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  coa« 
nection  with  the  American  Continental  army.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old,  when  our  Declaration  of  Independence  went  over  the  seas,  and  commanded  the 
admiration  of  thinkers  in  the  Old  World.  La  Fayette  was  of  nohle  ancestry.  He  had 
just  married  the  Countess  Anastasia  de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Duke  De  Noailles,  a  lady 
of  great  personal  heauty,  immense  fortune,  and  brilliant  accomplishments.'  When  the  story 
of  America's  wrongs,  and  of  her  holy  struggle  for  the  right,  just  begun,  reached  his  ears,  it 
iDflamed  his  young  heart  with  the  most  passionate  sympathy,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  aid 
them  with  his  purse  and  sword.'  He  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  resolved 
to  hasten  to  their  support.  Not  all  the  blandishments  of  rank  and  fertune,  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  love,  made  doubly  so  by  promise  of  offspring,  nor  the  sad  tales  of  reverses 
to  the  American  arms  at  the  close  of  1776,  which  every  vessel  from  our  shores  carried  to 
Europe,  could  repress  his  zeal  or  deter  him  from  the  execution  of  his  noble  purpose.  He 
had  just  ofiered  his  services  to  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,* 
when  the  news  arrived  that  the  remnant  of  the  American  army,  reduced  to  two  thousand 
insurgents,  as  they  were  called,  had  fled  toward  Philadelphia  throngh  the  Jerseys,  before 
SA  army  of  thirty  thousand  British  regulars.  This  news  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Dean^ 
for  the  moment,  for  it  utterly  destroyed  the  little  credit  which  America  then  had  in  £ur 
rope.  Franklin  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  young  marquis 
and  the  disinterested  zeal  which  he  exhibited,  but  honestly  advised  him  -to  abandon  hia  de^ 
nga  until  better  hope  for  success  should  appear.  But  this  candid  advice  was  of  no  avail. 
The  commissionera  bad  not  sufficient  credit  to  command  the  means  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  marquis  and  his  friends,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores. 
La  Fayette  ofiered  to  purchase  a  ship  with  his  own  funds.  *<  Hitherto,"  he  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  heroism,  *'  I  have  only  cJkerished  your  cause  ;  now  I  am  going  to  serve  it.  The 
lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  efiect  my  departure  will  have ;  and  since 
you  can  not  get  a  vessel,  I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out  one,  to  carry  your  dispatches  to  Con- 
glFossand  me  to  America."*  He  went  over  to  London,  and  mingled  freely  wfth  the  leading 
politioians  there.  He  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  n\inister  for  the 
afiairs  of  America,  and  at  the  house  of  Xiord  Rawdon,  who  had  just  returned  fron:^  New 
York,  paid  his  personal  respeots  to  th(9  king,  and  met,  at  the  (^era.  General  Clinton,  Vhom 
he  waa  afterward  to  meet  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Monmouth.*  While  he  concealed  his  in- 
tentions of  going  to  America,  he  openly  avowed  his  sentiments ;  often  defended  the  Amer- 
ieans  ;  rejoiced  at  their  success  at  Trenton ;  and  his  opposition  spirit  obtained  fof  him  an 
invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelburne.     He  refused  invitations  to  visit  sea-ports  where 

^  I*a  Fayette  himself  had  an  independent  revenue  of  200,000  liTres-*-about  $37,000. 

'  In  the  summer  of  1776,  La  Fayette  was  stationed  on  military  duty  at  Mentz,  being  then,  though  only 
a  little  past  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  The  Dake  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the 
King  of  England,  visited  Mentz,  and  a  dinner  party  was  given  to  him  by  the  commandant  of  that  place. 
La  Fayette  was  at  the  table.  The  duke  had  just  received  dispatches  from  England  relating  to  the  Deola- 
ratwn  of  Independence,  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  British  min- 
istry to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  made  their  contents  the  topic  for  conversation.  The  details  were  new 
to  La  Fayette,  and  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  duke.  The  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberty 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  imagination.  He  regarded  their  cause  as  just,  their  struggle  noble,  and 
from  that  boar  his  chivalrous  enterprise  was  the  chief  burden  of  his  thoughts.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and 
there  perfected  his  plans. — Sparks^s  Lift  and  Writingn  of  Wathington,  v.,  445. 

*  "  When,"  says  La  Fayette,  "  I  presented  my  boyish  face  to  Mr.  Deane,  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in 
the  canse  than  my  experience ;  but  I  dwelt  much  upon  the  efiect  my  departure  would  excite  in  France, 
add  he  signed  our  agreements." — See  Memoirty  written  by  himself.  La  Fayette  was  accompanied  by  the 
Baron  De  Kalb  as  interpreter.  De  Kalb  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  De  Choiseul  to  proceed  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  revolted  colonies.  He  came  over  with  La 
Fayette,  and  did  good  service  in  our  army.  We  shall  meet  him  again  on  the  field  of  battle  near  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina.  La  Fayette  persnaded  Count  Segur  and  Viscount  De  Noailles  to  accompany  him,  hot 
their  friends  kept  them  at  home.  Count  Segur  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  has  left 
a  thrilling  account  of  that  memorable  campaign. 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  219  '  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  T%ird,  i.,  302 
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La  Fayette's  Attempts  to  leave  France. 


Sketch  of  his  Career. 


Sword  presented  to  Urn  by  Congress. 


vessels  were  fitting  out  against  the  Americans,  for  be  was  unwilling  to  do  aught  that  might 

afterward  be  construed  into  an  abuse  of  confidence.' 

After  remaining  three  weeks  in  England,  La 
Fayette  returned  to  France,  but  not  to  Paris. 
Information  had  gone  abroad  that  be  was  fit* 
ting  out  a  vessel  for  America,  at  Bordeaux.  It 
was  not  good  policy  for  the  government  to  al- 
low it.  He  proceeded  to  Passy,  then  the  ret- 
idence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  where  he  found  the 
'Baron  De  Kalb.  He  remained  concealed  in 
the  baron's  house  a  few  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordeaux.  His  vessel  was  not  ready, 
but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  sail  immediately. 
He  left  Bordeaux  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary, and  proceeded  to  Passage,  a  Spanish  port, 
where  he  awaited  the  receipt  of  the  ship's  pa- 
pers. There  two  ofiBcers  reached  him,  with 
an  order  from  the  king  {lettre  de  cacliet)  pro- 
hibiting his  departure,  and  commanding  him 
to  repair  to  Marseilles.  He  was  charged  by 
ministers  with  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  by  his  family  with  conduct  calculated  to 
bring  ruin  on  himself  and  them.  His  young 
wife,  however,  did  not  join  in  their  reproach- 
es ;  she  approved  of  his  project,  and  urged  him 
to  persevere. 

La  Fayette  obeyed  orders,  and  returned  to 
Marseilles.     He  pleaded   the  jastioe  of  the 


La  Fatxttx  in  1777.» 

From  a  French  Print. 


*  Memoin^  written  by  himself. 

■  The  Marquis  (Gilbert  Mottier*)  De  La  Fayette  was  born  on  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  and  in  1774, 
when  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  married  the  Countesse  Anastasie  de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  de  NoaiUea,  a  young  lady  possessing  an  immense  fortune.  He  joined  our  Revolutionary  army  in  1777, 
and  with  his  purse,  sword,  and  counsel,  and  his  influence  with  the  French  court,  he  greatly  aided  us  in  our 
struggle  for  political  independence.  In  October,  1778,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  Congress,  in  connection  with  the  resolution  for  granting  him  a  furlough,  also  resolved, 
*^  That  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  court  of  Versailles  be  directed 
to  cause  an  elegant  sword,  with  proper  devices,  to  be  made,  and  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  to  La  Fayette.  Franklin,  then  minister  at  the  French  court,  procured  the  sword,  and  sent  it  to  the 
marquis  in  August,  1 779,  accompanied  by  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  his  hand,  to  which  La  Fay- 
ette feelingly  replied.t     La  Fayette  returned  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1780,  bringing  joyful  news  [see 

*  In  the  Biographie  da  Homtnet  his  name  ii  written  Marie-Paul  JoHpkRack-YvO'QUbart'Mottiert  de  La  Fayette. 

t  Tbe  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  correspondence : 

*' Passy,  S4th  Angoat.  1779. 

"  Sn,— The  Congress,  sensible  of  your  merit  toward  tbe  United  States,  but  unable  adequately  to  reward  it,  determined  tp 
present  you  with  a  eword  as  a  small  mark  of  their  grateful  acknowledgment  They  directed  it  to  be  ornamented  with  suita- 
ble devices.  Some  of  the  principal  actions  of  the  war,  in  which  you  distinguished  yourself  by  your  brarery  and  conduct,  are 
therefore  represented  upon  it  These,  with  a  few  emblematic  figures,  all  admirably  well  executed,  make  its  principal  value. 
By  the  help  of  the  exquisite  artists  France  affords,  I  find  it  easy  to  express  every  thing  but  die  sense  we  have  of  your  wordi, 
and  our  obligations  to  you.  For  diis,  figures,  and  even  words,  are  found  InsuflBcient  I  therefore  only  add,  that,  with  the  most 
perfect  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  B.  Fmasjo^ih, 

**  P.S.  My  grandson  goes  to  Havre  with  the  sword,  and  win  have  the  honor  of  presenting  it  to  you.** 

Tbe  marquis,  in  reply,  after  acknowledging  the  presentation  of  the  sword,  said : 

*'  In  some  of  the  devices  I  can  not  help  finding  too  honorable  a  reward  for  those  slight  services  which,  in  concert  with  my 
fieDow-soldiers,  and  under  the  god-like  American  hero's  orders,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  render.  The  sight  of  these  actions,  where 
I  was  a  witness  of  American  bravery  and  patriotic  spirit  I  shall  ever  enjoy  with  that  pleasure  which  becomes  a  heart  glowiof 
with  love  for  the  nation,  and  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  their  glory  and  happiness.  Assurances  of  gratitude,  which  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  your  excellency,  are  much  too  inadequate  to  my  feelings,  and  nothing  but  those  sentiments  may  properly  acknowl- 
edge your  kindness  toward  me.  The  polite  manner  in  which  Mr.  Franklin  was  pleased  to  deliver  that  estimable  sword,  lays  me 
under  great  obligations  to  him,  and  demands  my  particular  thanks.   With  die  most  perfect  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac, 

••  Lafaykttk." 
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cause  in  which  the  Americans  were  engaged  ;  their  declared  independence  as  a  people,  and 
▼arioos  precedents  which  might  justify  his  course,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  proceed.  His 
pleadings  were  in  vain,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  king.     Stealthily  mak- 

ptge  87],  and  was  received  with " 

great  affection.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  CofDwallis,  in  which  be 
performed  a  conspicuous  part, 
he  again  went  to  France,  and, 
by  his  own  exertions,  was  rais- 
ing a  large  army  of  allies  for 
America,  when  intelligence  of 
peace  reached  him.  He  return- 
ed to  America  in  1784,  and  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthu- 
aasm  by  his  old  companions  in 
arms.  Again  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  bearing  the  honors 
and  blessings  of  a  free  people. 
From  that  time  until  his  death 
lie  was  often  a  conspicuous  act- 
or in  the  great  scenes  of  his 
ooantry's  history.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Legislat- 
ive Assembly  of  France  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  incipi- 
ence and  development  of  its  first 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1793. 
He  was  always  the  advocate  of 
civil  liberty,  but  conservative  in 
his  country,  where  representa- 
tives and  constituents  were  alike 
inordinately  radical.  When  the 
Revolution  was  at  its  height,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  France, 
because  of  his  moderation,  and, 
being  caught,  he  was  for  three 
years  confined  in  a  dungeon  at 
Ohnntz,  in  Germany.  He  suf- 
fered much  in  person  and  for- 
tone  during  the  convulsions  in 
France,  and  for  several  years 
previous  to  1814  he  lived  in 
comparative  retirement.  The 
first  downfall  of  Bonaparte 
brought  him  again  into  public 
life,  and  in  1 815  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  that  assembly  he  offered  the 
resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  demand  the 
abdication  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1818. 
la  1824  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  United  States  as 
the  guest  of  the  nation.     The 


\\  > 


Dbviocs  roa  La  Fatkttb'b  Swobd-ouabd.^ 


'  I  here  give  a  fiic  simile  of  the  peD'Aod  inli  sketches,  made  by  a  French  artist,  of  devices  for  the  guard  of  the  sword  presented 
to  La  Payette.  1  copied  from  the  originals  in  tho  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Accompanying  the 
sketches  is  the  following  description : 

"On  one  side  of  the  Pommel  are  tbe  Marquis's  arms  in  low  relief,  and  on  the  other  the  device  of  a  New  Moon  reflecting 
■aya  of  Light  on  a  Country  partly  covered  with  wood  and  partly  cultivated— Symbol  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States— 
witti  this  motto :  Oreseam  m  pronm.    By  this  it  was  intended  modestly  to  express, 

**  1.  The  present  Mediocriqr  of  Strength ;  as  the  Light  of  the  Moon,  though  considerable,  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  Son. 

"S.  Uer  expectation  of  becoming  more  Powerful  as  she  increases,  and  thereby  rendering  herself  more  useful  to  Mankind. 

**3.  The  gratitude  with  which  she  remembers  that  the  Light  she  spreads  is  principally  owing  to  the  kind  aid  of  a  great  La> 
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Arrival  of  La  Fayette  in  America.  His  Biography  continued.  Hia  Burial-place. 

mg  his  way  back  to  Passage,  he  set  sail  with  a  favorable  wind,  accompanied  by  De  Kalb, 
and  eleven  other  French,  German,  and  Polish  officers,  who  were  about  seeking  service  in 
America.  He  arrived  safely  at  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  April,  after 
a  boisterous  passage  of  seven  weeks,  where  he  and  his  company  were  entertained  by  Major 
Huger,  who  provided  horses  to  convey  them  to  Charleston.  His  vessel  likewise  was  taken 
to  Charleston  harbor.' 

Although  the  French  government  secretly  favored  the  plans  of  La  Fayette,  as  it  had  not 
yet  publicly  expressed  even  a  friendly  intention  toward  America,  policy  required  that  it 
should  act  in  seeming  good  faith  toward  Great  Britain,  with  which  it  was  then  on  terms  of 
amity.  Vessels  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  intercept  La  Fayette. 
The  marquis  apprehended  this  movement,  and  avoided  the  islands  in  his  voyage.  His  pro- 
ceedings, in  opposition  to  positive  orders,  were  rash ;  for  the  loss  of  all  his  property  in  France, 
and  an  indefinite  term  of  imprisonment,  might  have  been  the  consequence  had  he  been  ar- 
rested on  the  high  seas.  In  the  face  of  all  this  immediate  and  prospective  danger,  he  res- 
olutely persevered,  and  the  French  government  winked  at  his  disobedience. 

La  Fayette  and  his  oompanions  traveled  by  land  from  Charleston  to*  Philadelphia. 
When  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  he  put  his  letters  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lovell,  the  chair- 


United  Slates  vessel  of  war  Brandyvnnt  bore 
him  to  our  shores,  and  his  journey  among  us 
was  a  continued  ovation.  He  was  every  where 
rieceived  with  the  most  affectionate  demonstra- 
lioftn  of  regard,  as  next  to  Washington  ia  the 
great  American  heart.  Even  his  grandson, 
who  is  now  (1850)  traveling  in  this  country, 
has  been  received  with  marked  public  atten- 
tion on  account  of  his  relationship  to  the  great 
av4  good  man.  La  Fayette  was  conspicnous 
la  the  RepubUcan  Revolution  in  France  in 
1830,  and  generously  refused  the  proffered 
crown  of  constitutional  monarch,  and  desig- 
nated thte  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  as 
a  proper  recipient  of  the  trust.  It  was  an  wor« 
t^ly-  bestowed;  for  the  ungrateful  monarch 
not  only  treated  La  Fayette  with  coldness  and 
disdain,  bat,  by  a  despotic  course,  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  the  people.    La  Fayette  died  in 

1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.    His  La  Fatkttc'b  Toon, 

remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  Pigpers,  a  pri- 
vate burial-ground  of  several  families  of  the  nobility  of  Paris,  back  of  the  gardens  of  what  was  once  a  immi- 
nery,  but  now  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  The  sketch  here  given  is  from  a  French  picture  by 
Champin,  which  the  artist  dedicated  '*  To  the  Americans,  the  friends  of  La  Fayette."  The  monument  is 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  It  is  about  eight  feet  square,  and  composed  of  dark  sandstone.  The  tablets 
slope  from  a  ridge  upon  which  is  a  cross.  The  inscriptions  are  in  French.  On  one  side  of  the  tablet  is  an 
inscription  referring  to  La  Fayette  j  on  the  other,  to  his  wife.  The  cross  seen  in  the  picture  stands  over 
the  grave  of  another. 

*  This  vessel  was  afterward  laden  with  rice  for  the  French  market,  but  was  foundered  on  going  ont  of 
the  harbor,  and  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost. 

minary  [the  King  of  France,  whose  iyral)ol  is  the  Sun]  in  another  Ilcm- 
isphero. 

"  On  the  Bow  is  the  Legend,  '  Fkom  the  Amsbican  Conokbss  to 
THE  Makquis  De  La  Fayettic,  1779.' 
"  The  Handle  Is  ornamented  with  two  medallionB.    In  one,  Amerira. 
\    represented  by  a  Woman,  presents  a  Bunch  of  Laurel  to  a  Frenchman. 
:    On  the  other,  a  Frenchman  is  trending  on  a  Lion. 
!        "  On  the  Guard  are  separately  represented,  in  fine  Ri^Uero, 
I        •'  The  affair  at  Gloucester  ( Yorktown] ; 
•'  The  Retreat  off  Rhode  Island ; 
"  The  Battle  of  Monmouth ; 
"  And  the  Retreat  at  Barren  Hill 

"  The  Hilt  is  of  massive  gold,  and  ttie  Blade  two-edged.    Cost  two 
hundred  Lonis.     Made  by  Liger,  Sword-cutler,  Rue  Coquilliere,  ai 

DEVICES  ON  TUB   HANDLE.  Tarls. 
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L«  Fajetta^s  Application  to  CongreM.  Uia  Appointmeot  Iflterview  with  WMhington.  Attached  to  the  Army. 

man  of  the  committee  of  Congress  oa  foreign  affairs.  The  next  day  his  papers  were  handed 
back  to  him  by  Mr.  Lovell,  with  the  remark  that  so  many  foreigners  had  offered  themselves 
for  employment  that  Congress  was  embarrassed  with  their  applications,  and  he  was  sorry 
lo  inform  him  that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  his  success.  The  marquis  was  convinced 
that  his  papers  had  not  been  read.  He  immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress,  in  which  he  asked  permission  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  upon  two  conditions ; 
first,  that  he  should  receive  no  pay ;  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  These 
conditions  were  so  difierent  from  those  demanded  by  other  foreigners,  that  they  were  at  onoe 
accepted  by  Congress.  Although  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  his  wealth,  fervent  zeal,  and  social  eminence  at  home,  placed  him  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  gave  him  great  importance,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  July  Congress  appointed 
him  a  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  This  appointment  was  considered  by 
Congress  as  merely  honorary,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  recipient,  as  subsequent 
events  will  show.' 

Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  La  Fayette's  appointment,  and  they  were 
first  introduced  to  each  other  at  a  dinner  party,  where  several  members  of  Congress  were 
present.  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Washington  took  the  marquis  aside,  complin 
mented  him  upon  the  noble  spirit  he  had  manifested  toward  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
and  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family.  His  kind  invitation  was  joy- 
fully accepted,  and  while  he  remained  in  America  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  La 
Fayette  and  the  commander-in-chief.  The  marquis  joined  the  army»  and  continued  in  it 
IS  a  volunteer,  without  any  command,  until  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  two  months  nHf 
erward,  where  we  shall  meet  him  presently  fighting  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  September  ii. 
champion  of  liberty.  ^'^• 

La  Fayette  was  anxious  to  have  a  command  suitable  to  the  rank  which  his  commission 
conferrod  ;  but  Congress,  fearing  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  division  might  ex* 
cite  the  jealousy  of  American  officers,  had  withheld  the  coveted  honor  fVom  the  marquis. 
Waahington  repeatedly  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  different  course  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Ist  of  December  that  the  wishes  of  La  Fayette  were  gratified.     On  that  day 
Congress  resolved,  <<  That  General  Washington  be  informed  it  is  highly  agreeable  to 
Congress  that  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  if» 
the  Continental  army."'    Three  days  afterward  it  was  proclaimed,  in  public  or-     ^v^^,^ 
ders,  that  he  was  to  take  command  of  the  division  recently  under  General  Adam 
Stephen,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dismissed  from  the  army.* 

La  Fayette  was  engaged  in  various  important  services  dnring  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1778,  while  the  American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May  we 
find  him  on  Barren  Hill,  our  present  point  of  view.  Intelligence  had  reached  Washington 
ia  his  camp  that  the  British  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
were  frequently  sending  out  foraging  parties  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  an  expedition  went  up  the  Delaware  to  destroy  all  the  American 
shipping  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  Forty>four  American  vessels  were  burned  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants killed  and  wounded.  To  restrain  these  depredations  ;  to  cut  off  all  communication  in 
that  direction  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia  ;  to  obtain  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  be  ready  to  follow  with  a  considerable  force  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  when  it  should  leave  Philadelphia,  Washington 

'  The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  :  *'  Whereas  the  Marqnis  De  La  Fayette,  out  of 
his  great  xeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engajred,  has  left  his  family  and  con- 
nections, and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  offer  his  services  to  the  United  States,  without  pension  or 
particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause : 

"'Rnolvtdy  That  his  service  be  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  con- 
nections, he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States." — JoumaU 
•f  Congreu,  iii.,  247. 

*  Jowrnah,  iii.,  429  '  See  page  320. 
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La  Fayette  on  Barren  Hill.  ManeurerBofthe  two  Armiea.  Tha  British  deoelrod 

detached  La  Fayette,  with  about  twenty -one  hundred  troops  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  acron 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  18th  of  May.  He  took  post  at  Barren  Hill  (nearly  twelve  miles 
from  Valley  Forge),  a  little  west  of  the  church.  It  was  a  position  skillfully  chosen. 
On  his  right  were  rocky  ledges  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  Schuylkill ;  on  his  lef^  were 
thick  woods,  several  strong  stone  houses,  and  the  substantial  stone  church  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. His  cannon  were  placed  in  front ;  and  at  about  three  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  led  wing  were  Captain  M'Lane's  company  and  fifty  Indians.  Picket-guards  and  vi- 
dettes  were  stationed  upon  the  woods  leading  to  Philadelphia,  and  six  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia  were  posted  near  Whitemarsh.  The  church  was  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  branch 
of  which  led  to  Valley  Forge,  by  the  way  of  the  Swedes*  Ford,  and  the  other  to  Matson's 
Ford.» 

La  Fayette  at  first  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  Tory  Quaker,  who  sent  a  messenger  with 
'the  information  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army  in 
Philadelphia,  Howe  having  returned  to  England.  Clinton  immediately  formed  a  plan  for 
surprising  La  Fayette.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of 
five  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  under  General  Grant,  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Erskine.  They  marched  toward  Frankford,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  turned  toward 
the  left,  passed  Whitemarsh,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Another  strong  force,  under  General  Grey,  crossed  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  took  post  about  three  miles  below  Barren  Hill  ; 
while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led,  in  person,  a  third  division  through  G^rmantown,  and  before 
daylight  halted  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  situation  of  La  Fayette  was  now  critical.  Owing  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  on 
the  part  of  the  militia,  on  leaving  Whitemarsh,  General  Grant's  approach  was  undiscov- 
ered, and  the  little  band  of  Americans  were  nearly  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force 
before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  Early  in  the  morning,  scarlet  coats  were  seen 
through  the  trees  in  the  distant  forest ;  and  an  officer,  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  reconnoiter, 
came  back  in  haste  with  the  information  that  a  large  British  force  was  on  the  road  leading 
from  Whitemarsh  to  Swedes'  Ford,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  encampment.  The 
marquis  at  once  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and  a  skillful  maneuver  was 
instkntly  conceived.  He  changed  his  front  without  disorder,  stationed  a  large  party  in  the 
church-yard,  around  which  was  a  strong  wall,'  and  drew  up  the  remainder  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  protected  by  the  stone  houses  and  thick  woods.  Ascertaining  that  the  only 
road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  Mat- 
son's  Ford,  although  the  distance  from  his  position  was  greater  than  from  that  of  Grant. 
The  road  lay  along  the  southern  slope  of  hills,  and  was  concealed  by  woods  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy.  The  marquis  dispatched  several  small  parties  through  the  woods,  with  or- 
ders to  show  themselves,  at  different  points,  as  heads  of  columns,  that  the  enemy  might  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  marching  to  an  attack.  The  maneu;ver  was  success- 
ful ;  and,  while  General  Grant  was  halting,  and  preparing  troops  to  meet  these  supposed 
attacks  upon  his  flank,  the  Americans  made  a  quick  march  to  Matson's  Ford — General 
Poor*  leading  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  marquis  bringing  up  the  rear.     The  heads  of 

^  Matson^s  Ford  was  at  the  present  village  of  Conshohocken,  and  Swedes'  Ford  was  at  or  near  Norris^ 
town,  four  miles  above.     They  were  about  equally  distant  from  Valley  Forge. 

*  This  wall  yet  surrounds  the  old  church-yard,  and  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  form  a  strong  breast-work. 
British  writers,  following  the  narrative  of  Stedman  (ii.,  337),  assert  that  Washington,  from  his  camp  upon 
the  high  hilb  of  Valley  Forge,  discovered  the  peril  of  La  Fayette,  and  discharged  heavy  alarm-guns  to  ap- 
prise him  of  his  danger.  None  of  the  earlier  historians  of  the  war,  except  Stedman,  mention  this  circumi> 
stance ;  it  must  have  been  inferential  on  the  part  of  that  generally  correct  and  fair  writer.  Barren  Hill 
may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  highest  point  of  Washington's  encampment  at  Valley  Forg^e.  Though 
twelve  miles  distant,  I  saw  the  church  on  Barren  Hill  from  the  observatory,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  which 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Washington's  marquee  at  Valley  Forge. 

'  Brigadier-general  Enoch  Poor  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
army  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was  afterward  at 
Crown  Point,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  inferior  officers  who  signed  a  remonstrance  against  the  docts- 
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Generala  Poor  and  Wondtke. 


oolomns,  who  had  deceived  Greiieral  Grant,  graduially  fell  back  and  joined  in  the  retreat, 
and  the  whole  army  arrived  at  the  ford  in  safety.  They  crossed  the  Schuylkill  with  their 
artillery,  took  possession  of  the  high  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  formed  in 

the  order  of  battle.  General  Grant  had 
marched  to  the  church  on  Barren  Hill, 
where  he  joined  the  division  under  Clin- 
ton, and  discovered,  with  mortified  pride, 
that  he  had  been  ontmaneuvered  by  the 
"  stripling  Frenchman.''  It  was  too  late 
to  overtake  the  retreating  patriots ;  the 
British  pursued  them  as  &r  as  the  ford, 
but,  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  over, 
they  wheeled,  and  returned,  disappointed 
and  chagrined,  to  Philadelphia.  In  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy's  advanced  par- 
ties at  the  ford,  while  the  artillery  was 
crossing,  the  Americans  lost  nine  men 
killed  and  taken.  The  British  lost  two 
light  horsemen  killed,  and  several  wound- 
ed. La  Fayette  and  his  troops  march- 
ed back  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  they  were  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  congratulations. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  we  left 
the  old  church-yard  on  Barren  Hill  and 
departed  for  Conshohocken*  (Matson's 
Ford),  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Although  four  miles  dis- 
tant, we  could  see  the  smoke  of  its  furnaces  ascending  above  the  intervening  hill-tops,  and 
marring  the  placid  beauty  of  the  western  sky,  where  a  thin  purple  haze  fringed  the  horizon, 
and  half  hid  the  crescent  moon  and  its  more  sprightly  neighbor  on  the  occasion,  the  belted 
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ion  of  a  council  of  officers  there,  consisting  of  Generals  Gates,  Schuyler,  Sullivan,  Arnold,  and  Woedtke,* 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  post  was  untenable,  and  that  the  army  should  retire  to  Mount  Independence. 

He  was  appointed  brigadier  in  1777,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  in  the  battles  in  which  Burgoyne  was  defeated 
and  captured.  He  soon  afterward  joined  the  army  under 
Washington  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  with  his  brigade  was  among  the  first 
troops  that  oomn&noed  a  pursuit  of  the  British  acrosb 
New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1778.  He  fought  gallantly  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  which  succeeded. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  in  1780,  in  which  service  he  died,  near  Hackensack,  in  New 
Jersey.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  and  a  long  line  of  subordinate  officers 
i^od  soldiers.  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  usual  discharges  of  cannon  were  omitted.  Rev- 
erend Israel  Evans,  chaplain  to  the  New  Hampshire  brigade,  delivered  a  funeral  discourse.  General  Poor 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Hackensack,  where  an  humble  stone,  with  the  following  inscription,  marks 
his  grave :  ^  In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Brigadier-general  Enoch  Poor,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1780,  aged  44  years."  General  Poor  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  La  Fayette,  who,  it  is  said,  was  much  affected  on  visiting  his  grave  when  in  this  country  in  1825. 

^  Conshohocken  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Montgomery 
county,  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  recently  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  water- 
power  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  lime  burned  there  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia market. 


*  The  Baron  Dx  Woxotkk  had  been  for  many  year*  an  oflScer 
In  ttie  army  of  the  King  of  Pnusla,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  mejor. 
He  brought'  strong  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  Franldia, 
and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1776,  he  was  appohited  by  Congress  a 
brigadier  general,  and  ordered  to  Canadn.  He  died  at  Lalu  George  at  the  close  of  Julv,  1776,  and  was  buried  with  the  honors 
doe  to  his  mk. 

II.  Y 
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Iron  Ore  oear  the  SchuyUdlL  Contbohocken  and  iu  Indnstrj.  Norriitown.  Swedes'  Ford. 

Jupiter.  That  whole  region  abounds  in  iron ;  and  all  the  way  from  Barren  Hill  to  the 
Schuylkill,  large  heaps  of  ore,  dug  from  near  the  surface,  were  piled.  In  many  places  the 
road  was  literally  paved  with  iron  ore  lying  in  small  fragments  upon  the  surface.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  village,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  made 
our  way  along  a  steep  road  to  the  *'  hotel,"  a  tavern  near  the  river  bank,  kept  by  a  good- 
natured  Dutchman.  He  was  so  well  patronized  by  the  coal-heavers  and  workmen  in  the 
furnaces,  that  not  a  single  bed  was  in  reserve  for  strangers ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  ride  on 
to  Norristown,  four  miles  further  up  the  stream,  for  supper  and  lodgings.  As  we  thridded 
our  way  among  the  **  fiery  furnaces,"  belching  huge  volumes  of  ruddy  flame,  and  observed 
the  rushing  rail- way  train  sweeping  along  the  river  brink,  while  the  din  of  hammers,  and 
bellows,  and  voices  of  busy  men  was  rife  on  every  side,  I  contrasted  the  past  and  present, 
and,  in  a  degree,  realized  the  wonderful  strides  of  progress  in  our  country.  Here,  where  a 
numerous  population  are  plying  the  tireless  fingers  of  industry  in  the  creation  of  substantial 
wealth,  and  spreading  pleasant  dwellings  along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Schuylkill,  there  was 
only  the  solitary  hut  of  a  hunter,  deserted  more  than  half  the  year,  when  La  Fayette  made 
his  admirable  retreat  across  the  river  toward  Valley  Forge.  And  far  more  suggestive  of 
true  greatness  and  glory  were  the  noises  of  these  work-shops  than  the  trumpet-notes  and 
clangor  of  battle. 

*'  The  camp  has  had  its  day  or  song ; 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plow,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 
Oh,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  Freedom's  heroes  bred  alone ; 
The  training  of  the  work-shop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known. 

"  Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 
May,  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite. 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might ! 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time. 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 
Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil." 

£pEs  Sargent. 

Af\er  losing  our  way  in  the  gloom,  and  making  quite  a  circuitous  journey,  we  found  the 
"  pike,"  a  fine  Macadamized  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  and  reached  the 
latter  place  at  about  eight  o'clock.'  I  was  informed  that  traces  of  the  breast- works  thrown 
up  here  by  Duportail,  by  order  of  Washington,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  across 
the  Swedes'  Ford,  were  yet  quite  prominent  about  half  a  mile  below  the  village ;  and  also 
that  the  Swedes*  Ford  tavern,*  directly  opposite  these  intrenchments,  was  still  in  existence, 
though  changed  in  appearance  by  additions.  Being  anxious  to  visit  Valley  Forge  and  Paoli 
the  next  day,  we  departed  from  Norristown  too  early  in  the  morning  to  allow  a  view  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  Revolution. 

>  Norristown  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  county.  It  has  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  Revolution.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Isaac  Norris,  who,  with  William  Trent,  the 
founder  of  Trenton,  purchased  the  land  from  William  Penn.  Swedes'  Ford  was  here.  The  site  of  Norris- 
town was  owned  by  a  farmer  named  John  Bull.  He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  and  for  this  crime  the  John 
Bulls  under  General  Howe,  when  the  British  marched  toward  Philadelphia  in  1777,  burned  his  bam.  The 
first  house  erected  at  Norristown  was  framed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  floated  down  the  Schuylkill. 

3  The  name  of  Swedes*  Ford  was  given  to  this  passage  of  the  Schaylkill  from  the  fact  that  the  first  set- 
tiers  there  were  Swedes.  The  principal  characters  were  Matts  Holstein  and  Mauritz  Rambo.  The  latter 
was  a  famous  hunter,  and  his  exploits  are  yet  the  theme  of  many  an  old  man's  story.  It  is  related  that  at 
one  time  Rambo  seized  a  wounded  deer,  when  the  animal  made  off  with  the  hunter  on  his  back.  Rambo 
finally  checked  the  buck  by  cutting  his  throat. 
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Approach  to  VaUfly  Forge. 


**Kiog  of  Pnuaia  TaTem." 


VUIage  of  Valley  Forire. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  The  men  of  seventy-six  in  their  good  arm — 

SastainM  by  Heaven — ^reposed  a  manly  trust ; 
O'er  all  the  land  was  sounded  war's  alarm, 

And  victory  crownM  the  valor  of  the  jnst. 
The  fire  of  liberty  fell  down  from  heaven, 
Till  from  oar  shores  the  enemy  was  driven ; 

And  Freedom,  with  the  land's  redemption  shod, 
Her  benison  flung  o'er  every  hill  and  plain. 
Few  of  that  band  of  noble  men  remain ; 

Their  spirits  have  obey'd  the  call  of  God, 

And  where  they  rest  is  deem'd  a  hallow'd  sod. 
Their  perils  fearful — measureless  their  gain  1 

While  love  of  home  the  freeman's  breast  shall  All, 

Their  fame  shall  cause  the  freeman's  breast  to  thrill." 

Thomas  MacKellab. 

ALLEY  FORGE  I  How  dear  to  the  true  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
Freedom  is  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  I  There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snows,  disease  and  destitution,  Liberty  erected  her  altar ;  and  in  all  the 
world's  history  we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or 
more  pious  self-sacrifice,  than  was  there  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton. The  courage  that  nerves  the  arm  on  the  battle-field,  and  dazzles  by 
its  brilliant  but  evanescent  flashes,  pales  before  the  steadier  and  more  in- 
tense flame  of  patient  endurance;  the  sum  of  the  sublime  heroism  displayed 
at  Valley  Forge.  And  if  there  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  our  broad  land 
whereon  Patriotism  should  delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated 
monument,  it  should  be  in  the  bosom  of  that  little  vale  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  To* 
ward  its  <'  templed  hills,*'  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  suflerings  of  those  who  achieved 
our  independence,  we  journeyed,  filled  with  the  pleasant  emotions  of  a  pilgrim  approaching 
the  place  he  most  adores. 

We  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Norristown,  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  took  the  road  leading 
to  Valley  Forge  by  the  way  of  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Tavern,"  a  half-way  locality,  famous 
for  its  good  cheer  long  before  the  Revolution.  There  hung  its  sign,  emblazoned  with  a 
flgare  of  a  noble-looking  warrior  on  horseback,  ancient  enough  in  its  appearance  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  creaked  in  the  breeze  when  the  ofiicers  of  Howe  refreshed  themselves  there 
with  flip  from  the  hands  of  old  Harman  de  Yriest.*  The  country  through  which  we  rode 
ii  broken  but  fertile,  every  where  abounding  with  iron.  Here,  also,  large  heaps  of  quar- 
ried ore  flanked  the  road  in  various  places,  and  for  many  furlongs  the  highway  had  a  fer« 
mginous  pavement.  Descending  a  long  and  steep  hill,  sloping  northward,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  little  village  of  Valley  Forge  before  we  were  aware  of  its  proximity.     It  ii 

'  In  the  Penntylvania  Journal,  1761,  there  is  a  notification  that  Jacob  Colman  intended  to  run  a  stage, 
with  an  awning,  three  times  a  week,  ^^  from  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  to  the  George  Inn,  southwest  comer 
of  Second  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia."  Ritter's  tavern,  in  Germantown,  was  called  "  The  King  of 
Pmsna  Ion,"  according  to  Watson,  the  annalist,  from  the  following  circumstance :  Toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  resided  in  Germantown.  In  one  of  his  eccentric 
moods,  he  executed  a  fine  painting  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  horseback,  and  presented  it  to  Ritter  for  a 
ngn,  stipuIatiDg  that  the  name  of  the  painter  should  not  be  divulged.  It  hung  there  for  several  years,  the 
admiration  of  tUl,  until  the  letters  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Inn"  were  painted  over  it.  The  sign  afterward 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  cherished  it  as  a  valuable  memento  of  the  genius  and  char* 
acter  of  the  great  painter. 
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Washington's  Head-quarters.  The  old  Flour-mill  and  its  Associations.  Hamilton  and  Lee. 

situated  in  Chester  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  six  and  seven  miles 
above  Norristown,  in  a  deep,  short  hollow,  scooped  out  froip  a  low,  rugged  mountain,  and 
opening  upon  the  great  valley  which  stretches  away  toward  Phoenixville.     A  small  creek 

runs  through  the  little  valley,  turn- 
ing, in  its  course,  the  water-wheel 
of  a  cotton  factory,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  forge  of 
Isaac  Potts.*  Upon  the  mount- 
ainous flanks  of  this  little  valley, 
Washington  established  his  winter 
;  quarters  in  1777—78.  His  own 
residence  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Potts,  a  Quaker  preacher. 
It  is  a  substantial  stone  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wa8miicotok*8  H«AiwiuABT«as.»  creek.     It  was  occupied,  when  I 

visited  it,  by  James  Jone^,  NoTcmber, 
a  member  of  the  "Society  of  Friends,  who  was  then  eighty-three  years  old.  He  ^®^* 
was  quite  feeble ;  but  his  wife,  a  cheerful  old  lady  of  nearly  the  same  age,  was  the  reverse, 
and,  with  vigorous  step,  proceeded  to  show  us  the  interior  of  the  building.  Washington's 
room  was  small  indeed.  In  the  deep  east  window,  whence  he  could  look  out  upon  a  large 
portion  of  his  camp  upon  the  neighboring  slopes,  are  still  preserved  the  cavity  and  little  trap- 
door, arranged  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  private  depository  for  his  papers.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  admirably ;  for  even  now  the  visitor  would  not  suspect  that  the  old  blue 
sill  upon  which  he  was  leaning  to  gaze  upon  the  hallowed  hills,  might  be  lifted  and  disclose 
a  capacious  chest.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  were  not  residents  at  Valley  Forge  when  the 
Americans  were  encamped  there,  and  hence  they  had  no  interesting  traditions  of  their  own 
experience. 

Near  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  flour-mill,  whose  clack 
was  heard  before  the  Revolution,  nor  ceased  until  within  a  few  years.  Immediately  afler 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  previous  to  the  encampment  here,  the  Americans  had  made 
a  considerable  deposit  of  stores  at  this  mill.  Howe  sent  a  detachment  of  British  troops  to 
seize  them  ;  but  Washington,  anticipating  this  attempt,  had  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  (after- 
ward General)  Hamilton,  and  Captain  (afterward  General)  Henry  Lee,  with  a  small  troop 
of  horse  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  stores.  Hamilton,  with  proper  precaution,  sta- 
tioned two  videttes  upon  the  southern  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  also  secured  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  which  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  The  troops  had  crossed  the  mill-race,  and  were  about  to  commence  the  work 
of  demolition,  when  the  alarm-guns  of  the  videttes  were  heard,  and  they  were  seen  sweeping 
down  the  hill,  closely  pursued  by  some  British  dragoons.  Four  of  the  American  horsemen, 
with  Hamilton,  took  to  the  boat ;  while  Lee,  with  the  other  four,  and  the  videttes,  crossed 
the  bridge  and  escaped,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy.  Hamilton  and  his  party 
were  also  fired  upon,  but  were  unharmed.  Lee  was  fearful  that  his  comrades,  with  Ham- 
ilton, were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  for  he  heard  volley  after  volley  fired  from  the  carbines 
of  the  enemy,  while  there  was  only  an  occasional  response  from  his  friends.  Lee  dispatched 
a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chief,  describing  what  had  occurred,  and  expressing  his  anx- 

^  The  Potts  family,  located  in  this  vioinity,  were  extensive  manufacturers  of  iron.  Isaac  Potts  estab- 
lished a  forge  upon  the  creek  which  here  enters  into  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  place 
obtained  the  name  of  Valley  Forge. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  Reading  rail-road,  looking  east,  and  includes  a  portion  of  the  range  of  hills  in  the 
rear  whereon  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1770 ;  the  wing  is  more 
modem,  and  occupies  the  place  of  the  log  addition  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Mercy 
Warren,  written  in  March,  1778:  **The  general's  apartment,''  she  wrote,  '*is  very  small;  he  has  had  a 
log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  which  has  made  our  quarters  much  more  tolerable  than  they  were  at  first'* 
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ioas  fears  for  the  safety  of  Hamilton  and  his  men.  While  Washington  was  reading  Lee*8 
letter,  Hamilton  rode  up,  and  with  quite  as  much  distress  depicted  in  his  face  as  the  former 
had  exhibited  in  his  note,  expressed  his  fears  that  his  friend  Lee  was  cut  off,  Washington 
quieted  his  apprehensions  by  handing  him  Lee*s  letter. 

From  the  village  we  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  whereon  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  American  army  was  quartered.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  spot  where 
Washington's  marquee  was  planted  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  there,'  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rogers, 
who  owns  the  cotton  factory,  portion  of  the  camping-ground, 

and  much  of  the  landed  nroiier-  Hafa  let  ub  turn  to  the  historic 
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gible  site  for  the  purpose.  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  30th  of  November,  at 
which  a  wide  difierence  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  locality  and  the  manner  of  can- 
toning the  troops.  Some  proposed  occupying  Wilmington  for  the  purpose  ;  others  suggested 
hutting  them  in  the  valley  of  Tredyfirin,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  others  ad- 
vocated the  expediency  of  stationing  them  in  a  line  from  Reading  to  Lancaster.  So  various 
and  contradictory  were  the  opinions  and  counsels,  that  unanimity  could  not  be  hoped  for, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  Washington  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  upon  his 
own  resppnsibility.  He  decided  to  form  an  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might 
be  near  enough  to  the  British  army  in  Philadelphia  to  watch  its  movements,  keep  its  for- 
aging parties  in  check,  and  protect  the  country  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

The  patriot  army,  which  left  Whitemarsh  on  the  11  th  of  December,  reached  Valley 
Forge  on  the  1 9th.  In  general  orders,  issued  two  days  previously,  Washington  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  huts  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  assuring  them,  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  he  himself  would  share  in  the  hardships  and  partake  of  every  inconvenience." 
On  the  18th  the  whole  army  engaged  in  religious  services,  according  to  a  recommendation 
of  Congress  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praise ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 9th  they  spread  over  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge,  and  began  the  work  of 
hatting.  All  was  activity  among  those  who  were  sufficiently  clad  to  allow  them  to  work 
in  the  open  air.  Some  cut  down  trees,  others  fashioned  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bar- 
racks, erected  upon  the  plan  of  a  regular  city,  was  completed.'    Until  his  soldiers  were  thus 

'  See  map  od  page  334. 

*  This  view  Lb  from  the  field,  kwking  north.     On  the  left  is  seen  the  winding  Schuylkill,  and  the  rolling 
oonntry  beyond ;  and  on  the  right,  the  distant  hills  of  Montgomery  county. 

'  Washington  gave  explicit  directions  for  constructing  the  huts.    He  ordered  the  colonels  or  commaniiing 
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comfortably  lodged,  Washington  occupied  bis  cbeerleas  marquee ;  afler  which  be  made  his 
quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Potts. 
Near  Washington's  quarters, 
on  a  gentle  elevation  by  the  river, 
were  stationed  his  Body,  or  Life 
Guard,*  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  the  guard 
was  the  brigade  of  General  MJn- 
tosh ;  and  further  up  the  hills 
were  the  brigades  of  Huntington, 
Conway,  and  Maxwell.  Between 
these  and  M'Intosh's  brigade  were 
a  redoubt,  and  slight  intrench- 
ments ;  and  directly  in  front  of 
them  was  a  line  of  abatis.  Near- 
er the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  was  the  brigade  of 
General  Varnum,  near  a  star  re- 
doubt. At  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  forming  a  line  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  Valley  Creek,  was 
the  main  portion  of  the  army,  un- 
der Brigadiers  Muhlenberg,  Weed- 
on,  Paterson,  Learned,  Glover, 
Poor,  Wayne,  Scott,  and  Wood- 
ford, with  a  line  of  intrenchments 
in  front.  The  artificers  of  the 
army  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  opposite  the  general's 
quarters ;  and  near  the  cotton  fac- 
tory was  the  army  bake-house. 
There  was  also  an  irregular  line 
of  intrenchments  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek.  Not  far  southward  of 
Rogers's  observatory  was  a  re- 
doubt, and  near  it  was  Knox's 
artillery.  The  remains  of  this  re- 
doubt are  yet  very  prominent  in 

officers  of  regiments  to  cause  their  men  to  be  divided  into  parties  of  twelve,  and  to  see  that  each  party  had 
its  proportion  of  tools,  and  commence  a  hut  for  that  number ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  art, 
the  general  promised  to  reward  the  party,  in  each  regiment,  which  finished  its  hut  in  the  quickest  and  roost 
workman-like  manner,  with  a  present  of  twelve  dollars.  He  also  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  the  officer  or  soldier  who  should  substitute  a  covering  for  the  huts,  cheaper,  and  more  quidkly  maJe, 
than  boards.  The  following  were  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the  huts,  as  given  in  Washington's  Orderly 
Book,  quoted  by  Sparks,  v.,  325 :  "  Fourteen  feet  by  sixteen  each ;  the  sides,  ends,  and  roofs  made  with 
logs ;  the  roofs  made  tight  with  split  slabs,  or  some  other  way ;  the  sides  made  tight  with  clay ;  a  fire- 
place made  of  wood,  and  secured  with  clay  on  the  inside,  eighteen  inches  thick ;  this  fire-place  to  be  in  the 
rear  of  the  hut ;  the  door  to  be  in  the  end  next  the  street ;  the  doors  to  be  made  of  split  oak  slabs,  unless 
boards  can  be  procured ;  the  skle  walls  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  officers'  hots  are  to  form  a  line 
in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  one  hut  to  be  allowed  to  each  general  officer ;  one  to  the  staff*  of  each  brigade ; 
one  to  the  fieki  officer  of  each  regiment;  one  to  the  staff*  of  each  regiment;  one  to  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  two  companies ;  and  one  to  every  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers." 
*  See  page  120. 
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the  woods  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Valley  Forge  to  Paoli ;  also>  the  re- 
doubt on  the  left  wing  of  the  encampment  (now  near  the 
Reading  rail-road)  is  well  preserved,  the  forest  protect- 
ing it  from  demolition. 

Here,  after  an  arduous  campaign  of  four  months,  dur- 
ing which  neither  party  had  obtained  a  decided  advant- 
age, other  than  good  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  American  army'  vainly  sought  repose.  They  had 
marched  and  countermarched,  day  and  night,  in  en- 
deavoring to  bafiie  the  designs  of  a  powerful  enemy  to 
their  country  and  its  liberties;  now  they  were  called  ^^    ^^ 

upon,  in  the  midst  of  comparative  inaction,  to  war  with 

enemies  more  insidious,  implacable,  and  personal.  Hunger  and  nakedness  assailed  that 
dreary  winter  camp  with  ail  their  progeny  of  disease  and  woe.  Thither,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  soldiers  came  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet,  and  there  they  sat  down  where  destitution 
held  court,  and  ruled  with  an  icy  scepter.  The  prevalence  of  Toryism  in  the  vicinity,  the 
avaricious  peculations  of  some  unprincipled  commissioners,  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress 
in  supplying  provisions,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  powerful  enemy,  combined  to  make  the 
procurement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable  without  a  resort  to  force.'  But  few 
horses  were  in  the  camp  ;  and  such  was  the  deficiency,  in  this  respect,  for  the  ordinary,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  cheerfully 
yoked  themselves  to  vehicles  of  their  own  construction,  for  carrying  wood  and  provisions 
when  procured  ;  while  others  performed  the  duty  of  pack-horses,  and  carried  heavy  burdens 
of  fuel  upon  their  backs.*  As  the  .winter  advanced,  their  sufierings  increased  On.  the 
16th  of  February,  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  "For  some  days  past  there 
has  been  little  less  than  a  famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has  been  a  week 
without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they 
are,  we  can  not  enough  admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that 
they  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  sufierings  to  a  general  mutiny  and  desertion.*' 
"  The  situation  of  the  camp  is  such,"  wrote  General  Varnum  to  General  Greene,  on  the 
1 2th  of  February,  *<  that  in  all  human  probability  the  army  must  dissolve.  Many  of  the 
troops  are  destitute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrears.  The  horses  are  djins  for  want 
of  forage.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted.  There  can  not  be  a 
moral  certainty  of  bettering  our  condition  while  we  remain  here.  What  consequences  have 
we  rationally  to  expect  ?"     *'  It  was  with  great  difficulty,"  says  Dr.  Thacher  [Journal,  p. 

'  The  whole  nnmber  of  men  in  the  field  was  eleven  thoasand  and  ninety-eight,  when  the  encampment 
commenced.  Of  this  number,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  unfit  for  duty.  The  Brit- 
ish army  numbered  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  which  nineteen  thousand  five  hund- 
red and  thirty,  composed  of  Britons,  Germans,  and  provincials,  were  in  Philadelphia. 

*  This  shows  the  present  appearance  of  the  embankments.  They  are  quite  overgrown  with  chestnut- 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  shrubbery.  The  redoubt  was  nearly  an  oblong  square,  with  a  division  in 
the  center.  Its  location  is  on  the  Paoli  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  highway  leading 
from  Norristown  to  Valley  Forge. 

'  Washington  reluctantly  used  the  power  given  him  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  a  few  week.«» 
previously.  Necessity  compelled  him  to.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  required  all  the  farmers 
within  seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one  half  of  their  grain  by  the  1st  of  February,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  1st  of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized  as  straw.  Many  farmers  re- 
fused to  comply.  They  defended  their  grain  and  cattle  with  fire-arms,  and,  in  some  instances,  burned  what 
they  could  not  defend.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge 
were  disaflTected  toward  the  American  cause.  From  these  the  resolution  of  Congress*  empowered  Wash- 
ington to  demand  supplies.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  fair  price  was  to  be  paid  for  all  supplies 
brought  in,  and  therefore  the  non-compliance  of  those  who  resisted  was  from  opposition  to  the  cause. 

*  Mrs.  Warren's  History  \)/  the  Revolution^  i.,  389. 

*  Norcmber  14, 1777.    Journals,  UL,  385. 
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126),  **  that  men  enough  could  be  found  in  a  condition  fit  to  discharge  the  military  camp 
duties  from  day  to  day ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were  naked  borrowed  of  those 
who  had  clothes."  Unprovided  with  materials  to  raise  their  beds  from  the  ground,  the 
dampness  occasioned  sickness  and  death.  **  The  army,  indeed,  was  not  without  consola- 
tion," says  Thacher,  "  for  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  every  soldier  ven- 
erates and  loves,  manifested  a  fatherly  concern  and  fellow-feeling  for  their  sufierings,  and 
made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  administer  the  much-desired 
relief"  Yet,  amid  all  this  sufiering  day  afler  day,  surrounded  by  frost  and  snow  (for  it  was 
a  winter  of  great  severity),  patriotism  was  still  warm  and  hopeful  in  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  love  of  self  was  merged  into  the  one  holy  sentiment,  love  of  counti'y.  Al- 
though a  few  feeble  notes  of  discontent  were  heard,*  and  symptoms  of  intentions  to  abandon 
the  cause  were  visible,  yet  the  great  body  of  that  sufiering  phalanx  were  content  to  wait 
for  the  budding  spring,  and  be  ready  to  enter  anew  upon  the  fields  of  strife  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  life  of  Washington,  but  a  cloud  of 
doubt  seldom  darkened  the  serene  atmosph^  of  his  hopes.  He  knew  that  the  cause  was 
just  and  holy  ;  and  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God  as  a  defender  and  helper  of  right  were 
as  steady  in  their  ministrations  of  vigor  to  his  soul,  as  were  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  to 
his  active  limbs.*  In  perfect  reliance  upon  Divine  aid,  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  crushed 
hopes,  and  planned  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future. 

While  pressed  with  complicated  cares  incident  to  his  exalted  position  and  the  condition 
of  the  army  under  his  command,  Washington  was  «  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends." 
Jealous  and  ambitious  men  were  conspiring  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  weaken  the  afiections  of  the  people  for  him,  and  to  place  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand in  other  hands.  Among  those  designated  at  the  time  as  the  most  conspicuous  actors 
in  this  scheme  were  Greneral  Conway,  a  foreign  officer  of  great  pretensions.  Generals  Gates 
and  Mifflin,  Samuel  Adams,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  New  England  delegation  in 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  Virginia  deputies.  Whether  the  movement  originated  in  personal 
ambition,  or  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  change  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged **  Fabian  slowness"  of  Washington  in  his  military  movements,  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  the  chief  were  certainly  the  re- 
verse of  open,  manly,  generous,  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  and  deserve,  as  they  re- 
ceived at  the  time,  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  honest  men.' 

'  Thacher  relates  that  a  foreign  officer  of  distinction  said  "  that,  at  one  time,  he  was  walking  with  General 
Washinp^on  among  the  hots,  when  he  heard  many  voices  echoing  through  the  open  crevices  between  the 
logs,  *  ifo  pay^  no  clothei^  no  provinons,  no  rum  /'  And  when  a  miserable  wretch  was  seen  flitting  from 
one  hat  to  another,  his  nakedness  was  bnly  covered  by  a  dirty  blanket.*'  Then  that  officer  despaired  of 
independence  for  America. 

'  Isaac  Potts,  at  whose  hoase  Washington  was  quartered,  relates  that  one  day,  while  the  Americans 
were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  he  strolled  up  the  creek,  when,  not  far  from  his  dam,  he  heard  a  solemn 
voice.  He  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling.  In  a  thicket 
near  by  was  the  beloved  chief  upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  his  cheeks  suffused  with  tears.  Like  Moses  at 
the  Bush,  Isaac  felt  that  he  was  upon  holy  ground,  and  withdrew  unobserved.  He  was  much  agitated, 
and,  on  entering  the  room  where  his  wife  was,  he  burst  into  tears.  On  her  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed 
her  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  added,  *'  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth  whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is 
George  Washington ;  and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  under  such  a  commander  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our 
eventually  establishing  our  independence,  and  that  God  in  his  providence  has  will^  it  so." 

"Obi  who  ihall  know  the  miglit  ** But  wouldit tfaoo  know  Us  iraiDe, 

Of  tiie  words  he  nttor'd  there  f  Who  wandered  there  alone  f 

The  fate  of  nations  tiiere  waa  tam'd  Go,  read  enrolled  in  Heaven's  archives, 

By  the  fervor  of  bis  prajer.  Tka  prater  of  Washinotok  !" — J.  L.  CmcsTsa. 

'  The  enemies  of  Washington  and  of  the  country  attempted  to  injure  both,  at  this  time,  by  publishing  a 
pamphlet  in  London,  entitled  *'  Letters  from  General  Washington  to  several  of  his  Friends  in  the  year  1 776, 
&c."  These  letters,  which  contained  sentiments  totally  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  chief,  it  was 
reported  were  found  in  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  the  general,  in  the  possession  of  his  servant  Billy,  who 
was  left  behind  sick  at  Fort  Lee  when  the  Americans  evacuated  it.  They  purported  to  be  draughts  of  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Washington,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  and  to  Mr.  Custis.  They  were  reprinted  in  Now  York, 
in  handbills  and  pamphlet  form,  and  widely  circulated.     The  author  of  these  spurious  letters  was  never 
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It  is  believed  that  Conway  was  the  most  active  man  among  the  secret  enemies  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  possessed  of  considerable  literary  abilities  and  military  genius*  and  had  the 
advantage  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
received  his  military  education  in  the  French  service,  where  he  was  employed  from  his  youth. 
He  went,  with  many  others,  to  the  American  commissioners  in  France  to  ofier  his  services 
to  Congress,  and,  encouraged  by  the  injudicious 
promises  of  the  ardent  Silas  Deane,  he  came  to 
America  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving 
the  commission  and  pay  of  a  major  general.  He 
was  disappointed  at  the  outset,  for  Congress  gave 
him  only  the  commission  of  a  brigadier.  Hoping  for  promotion,  he  joined  the 
army  under  Washington  at  Morristown.  Boastful,  intriguing,  presumptuous,  and  '^' 
selfish,  looking  only  to  his  personal  advantage,  and  unprincipled  in  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  his  desires  might  be  gratified,  the  greatly  disgusted  Washington,  not  only  at  the  first 
interview,  but  throughout  the  whole  campaign.  When  it  was  rumored  that  Conway  was 
to  be  promoted  by  Congress  to  major  general,  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
that  body,  remonstrating  against  it.  This  fact,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Conway,  filled  him 
with  indignation  and  malice,  and  made  him  a  fit  instrument  to  be  employed  against  the 
chief.     • 

In  November,  Conway,  perceiving  no  chance  for  promotion,  oflered  his  resignation,  and 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  army.  Congress  would  not  accept  it,  although  aware  of 
Washington's  opinion  of  him,  and  the  enmity  that  existed,  but  appointed  him  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  This  act  is  evidence  that  there  was  then 
an  influence  at  work  in  the  supreme  Legislature  unfriendly  to  the  commander-in-chief.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  faction  was  rifo  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  the  purity  of 
purpose  which  controlled  the  acts  of  the  first  great  assembly  was  alloyed,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  with  personal  and  sectional  interests.^  Instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
commander-in-chief  when  they  most  needed  extraneous  aid,  men  of  influence  were  found  in 
the  army,  in  Congress,  and  among  citizens,  base  enough,  or  blind  enough,  to  attempt  to 
weaken  his  power  and  accomplish  his  removal,  either  by  a  forced  resignation  of  his  com- 
mand, or  by  actual  supercedure  by  competent  authority.  Already  Gates  and  Lee,  English- 
men born,  and  officers  in  other  wars,  had  shown  themselves  impatient  at  holding  subordin- 
ate stations  in  the  army,  each  deeming  himself  superior  to  Washington,  and  each  thirsting 
for  supreme  command.  The  victory  of  Gates  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  the  defeats 
of  Washington  in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  were  contrasted.  That  contrast  tended  to 
strengthen  the  pretensions  of  the  former.  Inconsiderate  and  ardent  men  in  Congress  lent 
their  influence  in  favor  of  investing  him  with  the  supreme  command.*     The  disappointed, 

poblioly  known.  They  were  evidently  written  by  a  person  ncquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Washington. 
Conway,  who  was  known  to  have  written  several  anonymoas  letters  in  disparagement  of  Washington,  some 
of  which  were  signed  De  Lisle,  was  suspected  of  the  authorship  when  his  nefarious  conduct  became  known. 
These  letters  were  reproduced,  many  years  afterward,  for  the  vile  purposes  of  political  chicanery.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  Washington  publicly  pronounced  them  a  forgery. 

'  General  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  written  on  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  said,  "Amer- 
ica once  had  a  representation  that  would  do  honor  to  any  age  or  nation.  The  present  falling  off  is  very 
alarming  and  dangerous.  What  is  the  cause  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  are  questions  that  the  wel- 
fare of  these  states  requires  should  be  well  attended  to.  The  great  men  who  composed  our  first  council — 
are  they  dead,  have  they  deserted  the  cause,  or  what  has  become  of  them  ?  Very  few  are  dead,  and  still 
fewer  have  deserted  the  cause ;  they  are  all,  except  the  few  who  still  remain  in  Congress,  either  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  civil  offices  of  their  respective  states ;  far  the  greater  part  are  engaged  in  the  latter.  The 
only  remedy,  then,  is  to  take  them  out  of  these  employments,  and  return  them  to  the  place  where  their 
presence  is  infinitely  more  important." 

'  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  apologizes  for  his  being 
found  in  bad  company  in  this  affair  by  saying  that,  "  Zealous  and  ardent  in  his  defense  of  his  injured  coun- 
try, he  was  startled  at  every  thing  that  seemed  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  impede  the  success 
of  the  Revolution  *,  a  revolution  for  which  posterity  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  talent  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  to  those  of  any  one  in  the  United  States."     History  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  39. 
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irritated,  and  talented  Conway  was  ready  to  foster  discontent  in  the  public  mind ;  and  he 
was  doubtless  the  willing  catVpaw  of  Gates  or  bis  friends  in  making  covert  attacks  upon 
the  military  character  of  the  commander-in-chief,  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  as  a 
general  and  patriot.  So  prominently  does  Conway  appear  in  the  whole  transaction,  that  it 
is  known  in  history  as  Conway' %  cajbal. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  conspiracy  was  the  sending  of  anonymous  letters  to 
the  president  of  Congress,  and  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  These  letters 
were  filled  with  complaints,  insinuations,  and  exaggerated  statements,  ascribing  the  misfo^ 
tunes  of  the  army  to  the  incapacity  or  ill-timed  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  Similar 
letters  were  sent  to  different  members  of  Congress,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  some  of  the  state  Legislatures.  Washington  was  early  apprised  of  these  secret  mach- 
inations, but  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  the  public  good  made  him  sufier  in  silence.  *<  My  ene- 
mies,*' he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  when  the  matter  became  the  subject 
of  correspondence,  "  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my 
situation,  and  that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defense  I  might  otherwise  make 
against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  can  not  combat  their  insinuations,  however 
injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal." 

Early  in  November,  the  affair  was  presented  to  Washington  in  a  definite  shape. 
When  Colonel  Wilkinson  was  on  his  way  to  Congress  (then  in  session  at  York,  in 
Pennsylvania)  from  Saratoga,  with  Gates's  dispatches,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  he  stopped  at  the  quarters  of  Lord  Stirling,  at  Reading,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation while  there,  he  repeated  to  Major  M*  Williams,  Stirling's  aid-de-carap,  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  Giites  had  received  from  Conway,  containing  strictures  on  the 
management  of  the  army  under  Washington,  accompanied  by  reflections  disparaging  to  the 
chiefs  Lord  Stirling,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  communicated  to  Washington  the  ex- 
tracts from  Conway's  letter,  as  repeated  by  Wilkinson.  A  correspondence  between  Wash- 
ington, Gates,  and  Conway  followed.  Gates  affected  to  be  greatly  distressed,  and  conjured 
Washington  to  aid  him  in  discovering  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence  in  re- 
peating the  substance  of  private  letters.  Afterward  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  ex- 
tract, and  called  it  "  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery."  This  assertion  compromised  the 
veracity  of  Wilkinson,  who  wrote  to  General  Washington,  indignantly  repelling  the  ungen- 
erous accusation  of  Gates,  and  affirming  that  he  had  truly  given  to  Lord  Stirling's  aid  the 
substance  of  Conway's  letter.*  Notwithstanding  Gates  denied  the  truth  of  the  extract,  he 
never  fortified  his  assertion  by  producing  the  original.  This  fact,  and  other  things  of  like 
tenor,  which  proved  the  duplicity  of  Gates,  were  severely  commented  upon  by  Washington, 
in  reply  to  an  explanatory  letter  from  the  former.  Conway's  offensive  letter  was  afterward 
seen  by  Mr.  Laurens,  president  of  Congress,  and  one  or  two  others.      The  words  were  not 

Mrs.  Warren  further  sajrs  that  "  Adams  never  harbored  a  feeling  of  disaflfection  toward  the  person  of 
Washington ;  on  the  contrary,  he  esteemed  and  respected  his  character,  and  loved  him  as  a  roan.'* 

'  One  of  Conway's  expressions  was,  "  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  yonr  country,  or  a  weak  gen- 
eral and  bad  counselors  would  have  mined  it." 

'  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  charged  Wilkinson  with  deceit  and  prevarication,  and  of  meanly  at- 
tempting to  fix  suspicions  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Troup,  one  of  Gates's  aids-de-camp.  This  charge  drew 
from  Wilkinson  a  letter  to  Washington,  in  which  he  thanked  the  general  for  exposing  to  him  Gates's  let- 
ters, *^ which,"  he  said,  ^^unmasl^  his  artifices  and  efforts  to  ruin  me."  Wilkinson  said,  in  his  letter,  "Al- 
though General  Gates  has  pledged  his  word,  it  is  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery.  I  will  stake  my  reputa- 
tion, if  the  genuine  letter  is  produced,  that  words  to  the  same  effect  will  appear."  A  quarrel  between 
Gates  and  Wilkinson  grew  out  of  this  matter,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  challenging  the  former  to  fight 
a  duel.  They  met,  when,  it  is  said,  Grates  burst  into  tears,  declaring  he  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting 
his  own  son.  Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  quality  of  Gates's  heart  which  controlled  his  actions  on 
that  occasion. 

No  doubt  Wilkinson  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington,  and  that  his 
object  in  making  known  the  contents  of  Conway's  letter  was  to  sound  Lord  Stirling,  through  his  aid,  re- 
specting his  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Washington  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  Wilkinson^s  want  of 
prudence  was  the  match  that  fired  the  train  of  the  cabcd  and  produced  premature  explosion.  Gates  and 
Wilkinson  doubtless  told  the  truth  of  each  other. 
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precisely  the  same  as  quoted  by  WilkiDSOQ,  yet  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  document 
were  accurately  represented  by  that  oflScer. 

Among  other  machinery  early  put  in  motion  by  the  enemies  of  Washington,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  faction  in  Congress,  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Board  of  October  17. 
War,  of  which  Gates  and  Mifflin  were  members,  the  former  being  placed  at  its  ^'^' 
head.  This  board  was  invested  with  large  powers^  and,  by  delegated  authority,  assumed 
the  control  of  affairs  which  properly  belonged  to  the  commander-in-chief,*  or  which,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  his  sanction.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  This  expedition  was  'planned  by  Gates,  approved  by  Congress,  and  La 
Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command,  without  Washington  being  consulted.  The  first 
intimation  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  of  the  project  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  War,  inclosing  one  to  La  Fayette,  informing  him  of  his  appointment.  No  doubt  jtammj, 
this  was  a  stroke  of  policy  to  win  the  marquis  to  the  interest  of  the  faction.  They  ^^^' 
little  understood  the  character  of  that  young  devotee  of  freedom.  He  deeply  felt  the  dis- 
respect manifested  toward  his  beloved  general,  and  immediately  carried  the  letter  to  Wash- 
ington.' He  told  the  chief  that  he  saw  the  whole  scope  of  the  artifice,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice. The  commander-in-chief  advised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  for  it  was  an  hon- 
orable position,  although  he  could  not  see  how  the  expedition  was  to  be  accomplished.  Thus 
encouraged.  La  Fayette  hastened  to  York,*  where  Congress  was  in  session,  to  receive  his 
instructions.  He  was  greatly  flattered  by  Gates's  friends,  and  the  Board  of  War  promised 
him  every  thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  marquis  soon  perceived 
the  artfully-concealed  hostility  to  Washington  ;*  and  when  he  found  that  General  Conway 
was  appointed  his  second  in  command,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enterprise  had  been  plan- 
ned for  the  purpose  of  separating  him  from  the  general,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached. 
He  succeeded  in  having  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  Conway's  senior  in  rank,  appointed  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and,  of  course,  the  baron  was  second,  and  Conway  the  third  in  command. 

La  Fayette  hastened  to  Albany,  where  he  was  promised  men  and  stores  for  an  imme- 
diate march  into  Canada ;  but,  after  waiting  three  months,  and  having  his  patience  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  War,  he  returned  to  the  camp  ^prn  4 
at  Valley  Forge,*  under  instructions  from  Congress  "  to  suspend  the  irruption  into       ^'^®* 

'  See  Journals  of  Congress^  iii.,  351.  The  new  Board  of  War  consisted,  at  first,  of  three  persons,  namely, 
General  Mifflin,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Harrison.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
yir,  Dana  and  J.  B.  Smith  were  made  additional  members.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  General  Gates, 
Joseph  Trambnll,  and  Richard  Peters  were  elected  commissioners  for  the  Board  of  War.  General  Gates 
'was  ehoflen  president  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of  Gates  to  this  important  office,  Congress  in- 
structed its  presiding  officer  to  inform  him  of  their  action,  and  express  their  high  sense  of  his  abilities  and 
peculiar  fitness  to  discbarge  the  daties  of  that  important  office,  upon  the  right  execution  of  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  cause  ''eminently  depended.'' — Journals,  iii.,  423. 

'  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Congress  had  allowed  Washington  to  be  treated  with  disrespect.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  October  previous,  Gates  sent  his  dispatches  from  Saratoga  direct  to  Congress, 
instead  of  transmitting  them  to  the  conmiander-in-chief,  and  that  Congress  never  uttered  a  word  of  disap- 
proval of  the  act.     See  page  84,  vol.  i.   ' 

'  York  is  situated  on  the  Codoms  Creek,  eleven  miles  from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thriving  village, 
sorrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  lime-stone  region.  Congress  was  in  session  here  from  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  until  July,  1778.  Its  sittings  were  in  the  old  court-house,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square,  and  was  demolished  in  1841.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  the 
^rave  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  died  at  York,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1778,  while  Congress  was  in  session  there.  A  handsome  white  marble  pyramid,  surmounted 
'with  an  urn,  is  placed  over  his  grave. 

*  Sparks  relates  that,  when  La  Fayette  arrived  at  York,  he  found  Gates  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
The  noarquis  was  greeted  with  great  cordiality,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them  at  table.  The  wine 
passed  round,  and  several  toasts  were  drank.  Determined  to  let  his  sentiments  be  known  at  the  outset,  he 
called  to  the  company  as  they  were  about  to  rise,  and  observed  that  one  toast  had  been  omitted,  which  he 
'inrald  propose.  The  glasses  were  filled,  and  he  gave,  "  The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Armies.'' 
The  coolness  with  which  it  was  received  confirmed  La  Fayette  in  his  suspicions. 

^  La  Fayette  was  grossly  deceived  by  those  connected  with  the  faction  and  those  controlling  public  afiairs. 
He  was  promised  3000  men.  He  wrote  to  Washington  from  Albany,  and  said,  "  I  don't  believe  I  can  find, 
in  all,  1200  men  fit  for  duty,  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  are  naked,  even  for  a  summer  campaign.     I 
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Canada.*'  Thus  ended  an  injudicious  and  foolish  scheme,  if  honestly  planned ;  a  wicked 
and  treasonable  scheme,  if  concerted  by  a  faction  to  achieve  its  selfish  puq)oses.  It  was 
also  the  termination  of  the  conspiracy  to  elevate  Gates  to  the  chief  command,  by  seducing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people  from  Washington.  That  great  man  stood  firm 
in  his  integrity,  and  viewed  with  calmness  the  storm  of  opposition  which  at  one  time  beat 
against  him  with  menaces  of  danger.  How  extensive  was  the  disaffection  toward  him 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  fix  a  direct  charge  upon  any  individual  of  actual  attempts  to  supersede  Wash- 
ington. The  injudicious  tattling  of  Wilkinson  too  soon  unmasked  a  portion  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newburgh  affair,  many  who  were  disposed  to  join  in  the 
cabal  were  alarmed  and  kept  quiet,  while  the  leaders  were  disconcerted,  and  affected  inno- 
cence. It  appears  clear,  however,  that  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway  were,  for  a  long  time, 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  effect  the  removal  of  Washington  from  the  chief  command,  and  for 
this  posterity  will  always  utter  its  voice  of  censure.  Gates  and  Mifflin,  however,  each  made 
his  disclaimer  of  other  than  a  patriotic  design  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
and  denied  the  charge  of  a  desire  to  displace  Washington.  When  nimors  of  the  affair  went 
abroad  among  the  people  and  the  army,  the  public  censure  was  so  unequivocally  expressed,  that 
each  man  engaged  in  the  matter  was  anxious  to  wipe  the  stain  from  his  own  escutcheon.' 
The  true  character  of  Conway,  so  early  discovered  by  Washington,  became  at  length  well 
understood  by  Congress.  He  had  perceived  the  increasing  manifestation  of  dislike  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  their  open  deprecation  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  an  impertinent  and  complaining  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  he  intimated 
a  wish  to  resign.  A  motion  to  accept  his  resignation  was  immediately  carried.  Conway 
was  astonished,  and  proceeded  to  York  to  ask  to  be  restored.  He  said  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  resign,  and  attempted  explanations,  but  the  current  of  opinion  was  turned  strongly 
against  him,  and  his  request  was  denied.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  whea 
the  British  evacuated  it.  His  abusive  language  and  offensive  manners,  heightened  by  irri- 
tation,  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  American  officers,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
he  fought  a  duel  with  General  Cadwallader.  He  received  a  wound  which  it  was 
believed  would  prove  fatal.  After  lying  in  an  uncertain  state  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  believing  his  end  near,  Conway  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Washington,  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  personal  injuries  he  had  inflicted.*    But  he  recovered  from  his  wound  and  lived 

was  to  find  General  Stark,  with  a  large  body ;  and,  indeed,  General  Gates  told  roe,  *  Oeneral  Stark  will 
have  burned  the  fleet  before  your  arrival.^  Well,  the  first  letter  I  receive  in  Albany  is  from  General  Stark, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  number  of  men,  from  where,  what  time,  and  for  what  rendezvous  /  desire  him 
to  raise  /'*  Again  he  wrote,  "  I  fancy  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have  me  out  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
and  General  Conway  as  chief,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gates." 

*  Dr.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  308),  "  When  General  Gates^s  letters  were  examined  by  me  at  his  seat  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  latter  end  of  1781,  there  was  not  a  single  paragraph  to  be  met  with  that  contained  any  intimation 
of  his  being  concerned  in  any  such  plan"  [the  removal  of  Washington].  Of  course,  a  judicious  man  would 
not  preserve  any  such  tangible  evidence  of  his  guilt  for  more  than  three  years  after  the  matter  had  been 
exposed.  General  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  at  York,  April  4th,  1778,  said,  "For  my  part,  I 
solemnly  declare  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  plan  or  plot  for  the  removal  of  General  Washington,  nor  do 
I  believe  any  such  plot  ever  existed."  Mifflin  also  wrote,  about  that  time,  "  I  never  desired  to  have  any 
person  whomsoever  take  the  command  of  the  American  army  from  him  [Washington],  nor  have  I  said  or 
done  any  thing  of  or  respecting  him  which  the  public  service  did  not  require,"  &c.  Botta,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  against  the  designated  leaders  of  the  intrigue,  draws  therefrom  the  inevitable  conclusion  of 
their  guilt,  and  says,  "  The  leaders  of  this  combination,  very  little  concerned  for  the  public  good,  were  im- 
moderately so  for  their  own,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  their  efforts  was  to  advance  themselves  and  their  friends 
at  the  expense  of  others."— Otis^s  Botta,  ii.,  64.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Gordon  and  Gates  were 
intimate  friends.  I  find  among  Gates's  papers,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  several  letters  from 
Dr.  Gordon  to  the  general,  some  of  which  are  commenced  with  the  familiar  terms,  "  Dear  Horatio."  I  do 
not  discredit  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gordon,  but  mention  the  faot  of  his  intimacy  with  Gates  as  a  reason  why 
be  was  unwilling  to  believe  his  friend  guilty  of  such  dishonorable  conduct. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Conway's  letter : 

*«Phikddphis,  S3d  July.  177& 

"  Sir — I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  daring  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
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His  Arrival  in  America,  and  Appointment  as  Inspector  General. 


May  5, 1778, 


many  years.     Deserted  by  his  former  friends,  deprived  of  employment,  and  every  where  de- 
spised by  the  people,  he  left  the  country  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  France.* 

General  Conway  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  inspector  general  by  the  Baron 
Steuben,  a  veteran  commander  and  disciplinanan  from  the  army  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Prussian  armies,  and  had  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  while  on  his  way  to  England  to  visit  some  acquaint- 
ances, he  saw,  at  Paris,  his  old  friend  the  Count  De  St.  Germaine,  who  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  America  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Continental  army      The  French  and  Spanish 


ministers  also  urged 
him  to  espouse  our 
cause,  for  they  knew 
bow  much  we  need- 
ed the  advantages  of 
thorough  military  dis- 
cipline. He  consent- 
ed, but,  on  ascertain- 
ing from  Dr.  Frank. 
lin  that  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners 
had  no  authority  to 
enter  into  explicit 
stipulations  respect- 
ing rank  and  pay,  he 
abandoned  the  proj- 
ect and  returned  to 
Germany.  A  few 
days  afler  his  arrival 
at  Rastadt,  the  Bar- 
on received  a  letter 
from  Beaumarchais, 
the  financial  agent 
between  the  United 


\ 


^  <^. 
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seilles,  in  which  he 
could  have  a  passage 
to  America.  The 
Count  De  St.  Ger- 
maine  assured  him 
that  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements could  be 
made.  Steuben  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and, 
it  being  represented 
to  him  that  letters 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to 
the  president  of  Con- 
gress and  to  Wash- 
ington would  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure  him 
all  he  might  require, 
he  consented.  Am- 
ple funds  for  his  im- 
mediate purpose  was 
supplied  by  Beaumar- 
chais, and  on  the  26  th 
of  Sept.  the  baron 
embarked  for  Amer- 
ica. He  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  in  New 


States  and  France,  pressing  anew  the  proposal  of  the  ministers,  ^) 
and  informing  him  that  a  vessel  was  about  to  depart  from  Mar- 
Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  December,  whence  he  journeyed  to  York,  where  Congress  was  in 
session.  When  his  papers  were  read,  Congress  adopted  a  complimentary  resolution,  ac- 
cepted his  services,  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Washington,  appointed  him  inspector 
general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  general.*  He  had  already 
joined  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and,  under  his  rigid  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  a  great  and  salutary  change  was  soon  visible  in  the  army.  His  appoint- 
ment was,  therefore,  not  more  complimentary  to  himself  than  useful  to  the  Continentals. 
Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
across  West  Jersey,  where  the  battle  of  Monmouth  occurred,  the  ill-disciplined  army  of  pa- 
triots had  acquired  much  of  the  skill  in  maneuvers  and  dignity  of  carriage  and  manner  of 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Europe.  As  a  disciplinarian,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  generous  and 
warm-hearted  friend  to  America,  none  ranked  higher  than  the  Baron  Steuben  ;  his  services 


ing:  my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any  thing  disagreeable  to  your  excellency.  My  career 
will  soon  be  over ;  therefore,  justice  and  trath  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are,  in  my 
eyes,  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose 
l&erties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c., 

"Thomas  Conway." 

*  See  Sparks's  Lift  and  Writings  of  Woihington,  Appendix,  vol.  v. 

'  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  187. 
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Btogrmphkal  Sketch  of  Steubea.  His  Aids  and  hit  MonumenU.  WMhington's  Eflforti  in  bdialf  of  his  Soldlen. 

were  invaluable.*     Our  regulars  were  never  beaten  in  a  fair  fight  af\er  their  discipline  at 
Valley  Forge. 

It  was  at  Valley  Forge,  while  surrounded  by  his  sufiering  soldiers,  that  Washington,  in 
connection  with  his  officers,  devised  a  plan  for  reforming  present  abuses  in  the  army,  and 
to  secure  the  future  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  He  made  strong  appeals  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  10th  of  January  that  body  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Dana,  Reed,  Folsom,  Carroll,  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  to  proceed  to  Valley 
Forge.  The  commander-in-chief  laid  before  the  committee  a  memoir  extending  to  fifty  folio 
pages,  containing  the  sentiments  of  himself  and  officers.  This  formed  the  basis  of  a  report 
which  they  made  to  Congress,  after  remaining  nearly  three  months  in 'camp.  Their  report 
was,  in  the  main,  adopted.  There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Washington  urged  the  necessity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  insuring  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  members  of  Congress  on 
this  point,  disclaiming  all  personal  interest  (for  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  compensation  for  his  own  services),  but  pleading  earnestly  for  his  companions  in 

^  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron  de  Steuben,  after  leaving  the  Prussian  army,  where  he  was  aid-de- 
camp of  Frederic  the  Great,  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Charles  of  Baden,  under  whom  he  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general,  and  was  also  a  canon  of  the  Church.     He  was  made  grand  marshal  of  the  court  of 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern-Heckingen,  and  by  the  Prince  Margrave,  of  Baden,  was  appointed  knight  of  the 
order  of  Fidelity.     The  King  of  Sardinia  made  him  brilliant  offers,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sought  to 
secure  his  services.     His  income  was  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.     He  left  these  offices,  emolu- 
ments, and  honors,  and  came  to  America  to  fight  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armies  battling  for  freedom.     He 
joined  the  Continental  army  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  that  capacity  (though  holding  the  office 
of  inspector  general)  was  in  the  action  on  the  field  of  Monmouth.     He  was  engaged  in  various  important 
services,  wherein  we  shall  hereafter  meet  him,  and  finally  commanded  in  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  where 
the  last  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.     At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  farm,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
presented  him  with  lb,000  acres  of  wild  land  in  Oneida  county.     The  general 
government  also  granted  him  a  pension  of  $2500.     He  built  himself  a  log  house 
at  Steubenville,  New  York,  gave  a  tenth  part  of  his  land  to  his  aids  (North, 
Popham,  and  Walker)  and  his  servants,  and  parceled  out  the  rest  to  twenty  or 
thirty  tenants.     He  resided  in  the  country  in  summer,  and  in  New  York  city  in 
winter.     He  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  at  Steubenville,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1798,  aged  sixty-four  years.     Neither  of  his  aids  comforted  his  last  mo- 
ments.    His  neighbors  buried  him  in  his  garden.     Afterward,  agreeably  to  his 
desire,  he  was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  pl^ed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  buried  in  a 

lonely  spot  in  the  woods,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  his  log  hut.     His  aid,     Btsubkx's  Loo  Housk.* 
Colonel  Walker,  inclosed  the  spot ;  and  when  a  road  was  made  to  pass  over  his 

resting-place,  his  remains  were  removed,  and  buried  in  another 
grave,  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Trenton  Falls.  In  1826,  a  monument  was  erected  over  him  by 
private  subscription,  with  this  brief  inscription  upon  it :  Major- 
general  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron  de  Steuben. 
General  North,  t  another  of  his  aids, 
who  greatly  loved  the  baron,  caused 
a  neat  mural  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Reformed  German  Church,  then  situa- 
ted in  Nassau  Street,  between  John  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  in 
BnuBBif't  RvsAx.  MoNUKiENT.  Ncw  York  city.     When  a  Baptist  society,  under  the  charge  of 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Somers,  subsequently  commenced  worshiping  in  that 
church,  they  courteously  allowed  the  monument  to  be  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  new  church  of  the  Ger- 

*  This  sketch  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  the  Rer.  John  Taylor,  a  missionary  in  the  Mohawk  and  Black  Rirer  countries  in 
1803,  and  published  in  the  third  Tolume  of  O'Callaghan's  Documentary  HiHory  of  New  York,  Of  Steuben  and  his  grave  Mr. 
Taylor  wrote :  "  He  Ues  in  a  swamp,  under  a  hemlock,  with  a  bier  standing  over  the  grave,  and  a  few  rough  boards  nailed  to 
some  trees  to  keep  the  cattle  off.  Alas  I  what  is  man,  that  the  great  Baron  Steuben  should  be  suffered  to  lie  in  such  a  places 
and  without  a  decent  monument  !** 

f  Very  little  remains  on  record  of  the  military  life  of  General  North  during  the  Revolution,  except  the  fact  that  he  was  Stca> 
ben's  aid.  When,  in  1796,  John  Sloss  Hobart  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Governor  Jay  appointed  Gen- 
eral North  to  succeed  him.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Duanoeburgb,  New  York,  was  a  conspicuous  Federalist,  and  had  been 
twice  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  General  North  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  bat 
died  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  4th  of  January,  1837. 
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HottUe  Partiet  sent  out  from  Philadelphia.  The  Qaeen'a  Rangem.  AdrertiMiiieiit  for  Rreruits. 

arms.  His  representations  were  so  judicious  and  forcible,  that,  after  much  discussion  and 
delay,  Congress  adopted  a  plan  of  half  pay  for  life,  by  a  small  majority.  The  vote  was  aft- 
erward reconsidered,  and  a  compromise  resolution  was  proposed.  By  the  final  decision,  the 
officers  were  to  receive  half-pay  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars 
was  to  be  given  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  who  should  continue  in  the 
service  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  only  by  such  manifestations  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  deal  justly  by  the  army  that  it  was  prevented  from  dissolution  in  the  spring 
of  1778. 

During  the  encampment  of  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  and  of  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  latter  sent  out  parties,  at  various  times,  to  plunder  the  people,  and  break  up 
the  feeble  posts  of  the  Republicans.  Among  the  most  active  troops  in  these  enterprises 
were  the  Queen's  Rangers,'  commanded  by  Major  (afterward  Lieutenant-colonel)  Simcoe. 
One  of  these  expeditions,  in  which  Simcoe  was  engaged,  was  sent  out  from  Philadelphia  in 
February.  It  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Colonel  Abercrombie,  of  the  fifty-second  regiment.  They  went  to  Salem,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  water,  where  they  remained  a  few  days  reconnoitering,  with  a  view  of  as- 

mans  in  Forsyth  Street.  There  I  found  it  in  separate  pieces,  lying  among  rub- 
bish, in  a  small  lumber-room  of  the  church,  disfigured  and  mutilated.  I  sketched 
its  parts,  and  in  the  annexed  figure  give  a  representation  of  it  as  it  originally 
appeared.  The  slab,  of  obelisk  form,  and  the  square  frame,  are  of  bluish,  cloud- 
ed marble ;  the  square  slab  with  the  inscription,  and  the  two  urns,  are  of  white 
marble.  The  lower  urn  has  upon  it  a  representation  of  the  order  of  Fidelity  (seen 
on  the  breast  of  the  portrait  on  page  341),  which  Frederic  the  Great  presented 
to  the  baron.     The  following  is  the  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  General  North : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron  oe  Steu- 
ben, a  German ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity ;  Aid-de-camp  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia ;  Major  General  and  Inspector  General  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War ;  esteemed,  respected,  and  supported  by  Washington.  He  gave  mili- 
tary skill  and  discipline  to  the  citizen  soldiers  who,  fulfilling  the  decrees  of  Heav- 
en,  achieved  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  highly-polished  man- 
ners of  the  baron  were  graced  by  the  most  noble  feelings  of  the  heart.  His  hand, 
open  as  day  for  melting  charity,  closed  only  in  the  strong  grasp  of  death.  This 
memorial  is  inscribed  by  an  American,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  his  aid-de-camp, 
the  happiness  to  be  his  friend.     Ob.  1795." 

Thacher  and  others  have  left  on  record  many  examples  of  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  the  Baron  Steuben,  among  the  attributes  of  which,  kindness  and  generos- 
ity were  the  most  conspicuous.     He  was  always  cheerful,  and  possessed  ready 

wit.  At  Yorktown,  a  shell  fell  near  him.  To'  avoid  its  eflects,  he  leaped  into  Steubek's^ueai.  Monu- 
a  trench,  followed  by  General  Wayne,  who  fell  upon  him.  The  baron,  on  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  his  brigadier,  said,  ^'  I  always  knew  you  was  a  brave  general,  but  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  perfect  in  every  point  of  duty  j  you  cover  your  generars  retreat  in  the  best  manner  possible.*'  At 
the  house  of  the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  baron  was  introduced  to  a  Miss  Sheaf.  ^'I  am  very 
happy/'  he  said,  "  in  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  you,  mademoiselle,  though  I  see  it  is  at  an  infinite 
risk;  I  have  from  my  youth  been  cautioned  to  guard  myself  against  mitchiefy  but  I  had  no  idea  that  her 
attractions  were  so  powerful." 

'  The  Queen's  Rangers  were  a  corps  of  native  American  Loyalists,  raised  chiefly  in  Connecticut  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  by  Colonel  Rogers.  At  one  time  they  mustered  about  400  men,  and,  as  their 
name  implies,  were  intended  for  very  active  service.  They  were  quite  reduced  in  numbers  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1777,  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Simcoe,  a  young  and  active  ofiicer  of  the 
British  army.  His  zeal  and  military  skill  soon  made  his  corps  a  model  of  order,  discipline,  and  bravery.* 
He  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel.     We  shall  meet  him  several  times  hereafter. 

*  The  foIlowiDg  advertiiement  appeared  in  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  printed  in  New  York : 

"ALL  ASPIRING  HEROES 
have  now  an  opportonity  of  distingniahing  themaelvea  by  joining 

THJB  qUXXN'a  KANOBK  HUSSABS, 

commanded  by 
Lieuunant-eoionel  Simcoe. 
Any  gifted  young  man  will  receive  every  encouragement,  be  immediately  mounted  on  an  elegant  horae,  and  fumiabed  wiUi 
rloCfaing,  aceoQtermenta,  &Cn  to  the  amount  of  forty  guinea*,  by  applying  to  Comet  Spencer,  at  his  quarterg.  No.  133  Water 
Street,  or  hia  rendezvoua,  Hewetf  a  Tavern,  near  the  CofTeehooae,  and  the  Defeat  of  Brandy  wine,  on  Golden  Hill. 
Whoever  bringB  a  recruit  ahall  inatandy  receive  two  guineat, 

VIVAITT  BXX  ST  BXOXNJl.'* 
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Kxpodition  against  MiUtU  Po«U  in  New  Jeriey.  Skirmish  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  on  Alloway's  Creek. 

certaining  the  position  of  Wayne,  who  was  then  actively  employed  in  that  state  in  procur- 
ing horses  and  provisions  for  the  American  army.  Wayne  was  compelled  to  exercise  great 
vigilance  and  dexterity  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  on  these  occasions. 

On  the  17th  of  March  another  British  force,  mustering  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hund- 
red men,  composed  chiefly  of  Scotchmen,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  Mawhood 
and  his  majors,  Simcoe  and  Sims,  marched  into  Salem,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  Tories.'  From  these  Colonel  Mawhood  learned  that  about  three  hundred  Amer- 
ican militia,  under  Colonel  Benjamin  Holmes,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  of  Alloway's 
Creek,  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Salem.  Mawhood  determined  to  beat 
up  their  quarters,  and,  as  he  publicly  declared,  **  chastise  the  rebels."  He  sent  out  detach- 
ments to  procure  horses,  on  which  he  mounted  his  best  men.  Holmes,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  on  the  alert.  Anticipating  an  attack,  he  placed  videttes  at  various  points  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  while  he  prepared  to  dispute  their  progress  at  Quintan's  Bridge. 
March,  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  Major  Simcoe  and  his  Rangers  were 

1778.  gQQ(  Q^^^  i^Q^  hidden  in  ambush  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bridge.  They  took  pos- 
session of  a  two  story  brick  house  occupied  by  a  Whig,  named  Wetherby,  and  drove  his 
family  into  the  cellar.  In  that  house,  and  in  a  deep  ravine  and  tangled  swamp  near,  Sim- 
coe and  his  men  were  secreted.  The  Americans  had  thrown  up  a  strong  breast- work  on 
each  side  of  the  road  near  Quintan's  Bridge  ;  and  when  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  morning,  on  the  places  where  an  enemy  might 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  be  concealed.'  A  portion  of 
they  were  anxious  to  cross  the  enemy  made  a  feigned  re- 
over  and  attack  them.  The  treat  on  the  approach  of  the 
prudent  officers  opposed  the  patriots,  who  were  thus  de- 
proposition  as  rash.  Captain  coyed,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
Smith,  the  senior  officer  pres-  far  from  the  bridge.  When 
ent,  was  less  cautious,  and  de-  they  had  advanced  some  yards 
termined  to  push  on.  He  led  beyond  Wetherby 's  house,  the 
the  way,  and,  in  a  confused  concealed  enemy  arose  from 
march,  they  crossed  the  creek,                                                       their  ambush,  and,  with  shouts 

neglecting  the  proper  duties        ,  ..         ^   »         ,        and   the    beating   of  drums, 

r    .   .1  .      '^  ArrAi«  AT  Quintan's  B«iDO«.»  _  ,     °. 

of  Vigilant  men  in  examining  poured  upon  the  Amencans  a 

destructive  fire  from  all  points.  They  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  fled  toward 
the  bridge,  fighting  gallantly  all  the  way  in  small  squads.  Although  furiously  attacked  in 
flank  and  rear,  they  made  good  their  retreat  across  the  bridge,  with  a  loss  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  their  companions,  most  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  creek.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  Americans  commenced  their  flight.  Colonel  Hand,  of  the  Cum- 
berland militia,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  arrived  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  posted  his  men  in  the  trenches  which  the  Americans  had  left  a  short 
time  before.  By  a  well-directed  fire,  he  checked  the  pursuing  British,  and  prevented  the 
Americans  being  cut  to  pieces.     The  draw  of  the  bridge  was  cut  away,  and  the  pursuers 

*  In  order  to  distinguish  the  Tories  from  the  British  regulars,  they  were  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  green  *, 
the  coats  were  faced  with  white,  and  they  wore  cocked  bats,  with  broad  white  binding  around  them. — See 
Johnson's  History  of  Salem. 

^  The  enemy,  who  were  stationed  in  Wetherby 's  house,  suspecting  the  Americans  might  be  vigilant,  were 
prepared  to  seize  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to  enter  the  building,  and  Lieutenant  M'Kay  stood  be- 
hind the  door  with  a  bayonet  ready  to  perform  that  duty. 

'  A  A,  the  American  redoubts ;  B,  a  small  detachment  of  the  enemy  masking  the  bridge ;  C,  Simcoe^s 
Rangers  in  Wetherby's  bouse ;  D,  another  detachment  under  Captain  Saunders,  in  ambuscade ;  £,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Rangers  secreted  in  a  wood ;  F,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  making  a  feigned  retreat ;  G,  the 
Americans  after  crossing  the  bridge ;  H  H,  sally  of  the  British  light  infantry,  and  pursuit  of  the  Rangers ; 
I,  flight  of  the  Americans ;  0  O,  Alloway's  Creek.  The  straight  double  lines  passing  perpendicularly 
across  the  map  indicate  the  main  road  to  Salem. 

*  Captain  Smith  had  his  cue  shot  away  during  the  skirmish,  and  was  grazed  by  a  bullet  in  his  loins.  His 
horse  received  two  bulleta,  but  carried  his  rider  safe  over  the  bridge,  when  he  fell  dead  under  him. 
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were  foiled.*     Colonel  Mawhood,  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  Simcoe  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 
icans at  Quintan's  Bridge,  determined  to  attack  another  post  at  Hancock's  Bridge  with  his 
whole  force.     The  Americans,  on  the  night  of  their  retreat,  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact, agreeing  that  *'  no  British  soldier  should  set  his  foot  or  eat  hread  on  that  side  of  Allo- 
way's  Creek  while  there  was  a  man  left  to  defend  the  soil."     They  properly  apprehended 
a  great  augmentation  of  the  British  force,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  it.     Mawhood 
intrusted  the  expedition  against  the  patriots  at  Hancock's  Bridge  to  the  direction  of  Major 
Simcoe.     That  officer,  in  secretly  reconnoitering,  ascended  a  tree,  and  from  it  made  a  sketch 
of  a  two  story  hriok  house  near  the  hridge,  owned  hy  Judge  Hancock,  a  Quaker  and  Loy- 
alist, and  formed  therefrom  a  a  star   was  to   he   seen,  and 
plan  of  attack.     On  the  night  heavy    scuds,    freighted    with 
March,     o^  ^^0  20th,  the  British                                                  rain,  came  up  from  the  sea. 
17^      marched  to  Salem,  and,                                                  Simcoe  sent  the  boats  back  to 
in  flat-boats,  proceeded  to  the    ^                                              prevent  the  retreat  of  his  men, 
Delaware,  and  thence  to  Al-    ^                                             and    artfully    concealed    from 
loway's  Creek,  up  which  they                                                  them  a  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
pushed  until  within  a  conven-                                                  gers  which  awaited  them.    Ev- 
ient  distance  from  tiancock's                      s^  y                       ery  thing  depended  upon  a  sur- 
Bridge,  when  they  debarked.             Hancocks  Houbs.*             prise.  Through  marshes, some- 
It  was  a  very  dark  night ;  not  times  up  to  their  knees  in  wa- 
ter, they  marched  two  miles  before  they  reached  the  solid  earth.     In  a  wood,  upon  dry 
land,  Simcoe  formed  his  men  for  an  attack,  and  then  commenced  his  march  in  silence.     The 
main  body  passed  along  the  public  road  toward  Hancock's  house,  while  Captain  Saunders, 
with  a  small  detachment,  ambuscaded  the  dike  that  led  to  Quintan's  Bridge.     Captain 
Dunlop  was  detached  to  the  rear  of  Hancock's  house,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  Amer- 
ican officers  were  quartered,  with  directions  to  force,  occupy,  and  barricade  it,  as  it  com- 
manded the  bridge.     There  were  several  stone  houses  and  cot- 
tages near,  and  detachments  were  arranged  to  attack  and  take 
I                                          possession  of  them.     The  inmates  of  Hancock's  house  were  unsus- 
{                                          picious  of  danger.     Fortunately  for  the  patriots,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  had  quitted  the  place  the  evening  before,  leaving  only 
about  twenty  men  as  a  garrison.     The  surprise  was  complete. 
I                                          While  all  were  sleeping,  the  invaders  approached,  and  simulta- 
I                                          neously  the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  house  were  forced.     All 
I                                          within  perished  ;  not  even  the  Tory  owner  escaped.*     A  patrol 
of  seven  men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  creek,  were  surprised, 
aptaib  at  Hancock's  Bmdok.*  *"^<^  ^^^  ^"*  ^^6  killed.     The  British,  after  committing  some  dep- 
redations in  the  neighborhood,  returned  tothe  mouth  of  Alloway's 


^  A  militia-man  named  Andrew  Bacon  cut  away  the  draw  of  the  bridge  with  an  ax  while  the  British 
were  firing  volleys  at  him.  He  succeeded  in  his  task,  but  received  a  wound  which  made  him  a  cripple 
for  life. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  an  old  brick  dwelling  in  the  little  village  of  Hancock's  Bridge,  upon  Alloway's 
Creek.  It  stands  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  is  known  as  Baker's  tavern.  The  pic- 
ture here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  the  HittoriccU  ColUctioTU  of  New  Jersey. 

'  Simcoe  supposed  Judge  Hancock  was  absent.  He  sajrs  (Journal,  page  52),  "  Some  very  unfortunate 
circumstances  happened  here.  Among  the  killed  was  a  friend  to  government,  then  a  prisoner  with  the 
rebels,  old  Hancock,  the  owner  of  this  bouse,  and  his  brother.  Major  Simcoe  had  made  particular  inquiry, 
and  was  informed  that  he  did  not  live  at  home  since  the  rebels  had  occupied  the  bridge.  The  information 
was  partly  true.  He  was  not  there  in  the  daytime,  but  unfortunately  returned  home  at  night.  Events 
like  these  are  the  real  miseries  of  war." 

*  This  and  the  preceding  map  are  reduced  copies  of  those  published  in  Simcoe's  Journal  of  the  Opera' 
tum»  of  the  Q^een''i  Rangers.  A,  is  Hancock^s  house ;  B,  the  bridge  which  the  Americans  had  broken 
down ;  C  C  C,  march  of  the  Rangers  through  the  village ;  D,  the  enemy's  advanced  guard ;  E,  Captain 
Donlqi  detached  to  the  rear  of  the  house ;  F,  Captain  Saunders,  to  ambuscade  the  dike  and  take  up  its 
bridge ;  G,  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell  and  the  27th  Regiment  j  H  H,  Alloway's  Creek. 
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Creek  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia.'  The  afiair  at  Hancock's  Bridge  was  unmitigated  mur- 
der. Some  who  were  massacred  were  not  fighting  men ;  no  resistance  was  made,  and  yet 
those  who  begged  for  quarters  were  inhumanly  slain.  The  chief  perpetrators  were  unprin- 
cipled Tories — the  blood-hounds  of  the  Revolution. 

A  ray  of  light  from  France  beamed  upon  the  American  army  while  it  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  preceded  by  a  faint  gleam  from  England,  and  a  glimmer  upon  our 
own  shores.  That  ray  was  the  intelligence  thut  France  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them  ;'  that  gleam  was  the 
arrival  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bills ;  that  glimmer  was  the  advent  and  first  prooe- 
dures  of  commissioners  bearing  the  olive  branch  of  reconciliation.  The  first  event  has  been 
already  noticed  ;*  the  two  latter  have  also  been  referred  to,  and  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other. 

The  position  assumed  by  France  toward  the  revolted  colonies  greatly  embarrassed  the 
British  ministry,  and  the  sagacious  Lord  North  was  obliged  to  stoop  from  his  haughty  stilts 
and  talk  of  concessions,  contending,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  concessions  *'  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  tardy  result  of  defeat  or  weakness. *'  He  produced  a  conciliatory  plan 
on  the  17  th  of  February,  eleven  days  ailer  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  bad  been  signed.  It  was  contained  in  two  bills,  one  **  for  declaring  the  inten- 
tions of  the  l^arliament  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  within  his  majesty's  colonies  in  North  America ;"  the  other,  *'  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means 
of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces 
of  North  America."  By  the  first  bill  he  designed  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  in 
regard  to  taxation  ;  by  the  second,  he  intended  to  grant  the  royal  commissioners  more  am- 
ple powers  than  those  formerly  intrusted  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.*     He  proposed  to 

*  Johnson' t  HUtory  of  Salem  /   Simcoi^t  Journal. 

*  Intelligence  of  this  erent  reached  the  carap  on  the  Ut  of  May,  and  on  the  7th  Washington  issned  the 
following  general  order : 

*'  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Raler  of  the  universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  American 
States,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  sunong  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our  liberty 
and  independence  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  divine  goodness,  and  celebrating  the  important  event,  which  we  owe  to  his  divine  interposition.  The 
several  brigades  are  to  be  assembled  for  this  purpose  at  nine  o^olock  to-morrow  morning,  when  their  chap- 
lains will  communicate  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  postscript  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the  2d 
instant,  and  ofler  up  a  thanksgiving,  and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  half  past  ten 
o'clock  a  cannon  will  be  fired,  which  is  to  be  a  signal  for  the  men  to  be  under  arms ;  the  brigade  inspect- 
ors will  then  inspect  their  dress  and  arms,  and  form  the  battalions  according  to  the  instructions  given  them, 
and  announce  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  brigade  that  the  battalions  are  formed. 

^^  The  commanders  of  brigades  will  then  appoint  the  field  ofiicer  to  the  battalions,  after  which  each  bat- 
talion will  be  ordered  to  load  and  ground  their  arms.  At  half  past  eleven  a  second  cannon  will  be  fired 
as  a  signal  for  the  march ;  upon  which  the  several  brigades  will  begin  their  march  by  wheeling  to  the 
right  by  platoons,  and  proceed  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  left  of  their  ground  by  the  new  position.  This 
will  be  pointed  out  by  the  brigade  inspectors.  A  third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on  which  there  will  be 
a  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon ;  after  which  a  running  fire  of  the  infantry  will  begin  on  the  right  of  Wood- 
ford's, and  continue  throughout  the  front  line  ;  it  will  then  be  taken  up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  and 
continue  to  the  right.  Upon  a  signal  given,  th^  whole  army  will  huzza.  Long  live  the  King  of  France  J 
The  artillery  then  begins  again,  and  fires  thirteen  rounds  j  this  will  be  succeeded  by  a  second  general  dis* 
charge  of  the  musketry  in  a  running  fire,  and  huzza.  Long  live  the  friendly  European  Powers  t  The  last 
discharge  of  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  will  be  given,  followed  by  a  general  running  fire,  and  huzza,  2^ 
American  StaiaV* 

Washington,  with  his  lady,  and  suite,  Lord  Stirling  and  his  lady,  with  other  general  officers  and  ladies, 
attended  the  religious  services  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  delivered  a  discourse. 
Afterward  all  the  officers  of  the  army  assembled,  and  partook  of  a  collation  provided  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  When  he  took  his  leave,  there  was  universal  huzzaing,  iMng  live  General  Washington  !  The 
huzzas  continued  until  the  general  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  thousand  hats  were  tossed  in 
the  air.    Washington,  with  his  retinue,  turned  round  and  huzzaed  several  times.  '  See  p.  86,  vol.  i. 

*  In  1776,  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  were  authorized  to  treat  with  the  rebellious  colonies  for  recoo- 
ciliation,  but  upon  a  basis  dot  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  with  favor  by  the  Americans.  It  was  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  crown,  as  a  condition  of  royal  pardon  I     This  commission  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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allow  them  to  treat  with  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  and  competent  to  bind  all  the 
states  by  its  acts  and  negotiations  ;  to  treat  with  the  conventions  or  provincial  Congresses ; 
with  individuals  in  their  actual  civil  and  military  capacities,  without  any  cavil  in  address- 
ing them  according  to  the  rank  held  under  Congress  ;*  to  suspend  hostilities ;  intermit  the 
operation  of  laws ;  grant  pardons,  immunities,  and  rewards ;  restore  charters  and  constitu- 
tions, and  nominate  governors,  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a  renunciation  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  should 
not  be  insisted  upon,  nor  debated,  until  a  definitive  treaty  had  received  final  ratification  by 
the  king  and  Parliament.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  contribution  toward  the  common  defense  of  the  empire,  when  reunited ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  nan.  Such  is  an  outline  of  North's  con- 
ciliatory plan,  which,  if  it  had  been  presented  two  years  before,  would  probably  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Americans. 

These  bills  met  with  great  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  excited  a  long  and  stormy  de« 
bate.  The  question  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  proposition  to  dismember  the  British 
empire,  by  allowing  the  American  colonies  to  withdraw  as  independent  states.  This  prop- 
osition was  afiSrmatively  supported  as  the  only  sure  means  of  detaching  the  colonies  from 
France,  the  ancient  endmy  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  vehemently 
opposed  it.  Though  a  warm  friend  of  the  Americans,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
their  separation  firom  the  mother  country,  and,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  he  de- 
nounced the  proposition.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  debates  on  the  question  ran  high, 
and  Chatham  became  greatly  excited.  Sickness  and  age  had  broken  his  physical 
strength,  but  the  fire  of  his  intellect  burned  as  clear  as  ever.  He  came  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  day,  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  leaning  upon  two  friends ;  and  when  he  arose  to 
speak,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Weymouth,  he  leaned  upon  crutches.  **  I 
thank  God,"  he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
day  to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind. 
I  am  old  and  infirm  ;  I  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave ;  I  am  risen  from 
ray  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country ;  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this 
House."  A  deep  and  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  as  he  uttered  these  words ; 
gradually  his  voice  assumed  its  wonted  strength  and  harmony,  and  with  all  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  oratory  of  his  best  days,  he  addressed  the  House.  **  My  lords,"  he  continued, 
*'  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  junc- 
ture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the 
royal  oflspring  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his 
majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall 
we  tarnish  the  luster  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  pos- 
sessions ?  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived,  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  dep- 
redations, the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest — Ihat  has  stood  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada — now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Surely, 
my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was  !  Shall  a  people  that,  fifleen  years  ago,  were 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy,  *  Take 
all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ?'  It  is  impossible  !  I  wage  war  with  no  man  or  set  of 
men.  I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still 
persist  in  unretracted  error ;  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt 
between  two  opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  can  not  be  preserved  with  honor, 

^  The  former  oommissioners  addressed  the  oommander-in-chief  ^^  Mr.  Washington,"  and  refused  to  treat 
with  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Ratledge,  as  members  of  Congress,  for  the  legality  of  that  body  was  denied. 
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why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesitation  ?     I  am  not,  I  oonfess,  well  informed 
of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights, 

though  I  know  them  not.  But,  my  lords, 
any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us, 
at  least,  make  one  efibrt ;  and  if  we  must 
fall,  let  us  fall  like  npen  !'*  As  Chatham 
sat  down,  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple, 
said  to  him,  *'  You  forgot  to  mention  what 
we  talked  of;  shall  I  get  up  ?"  "  No,  no," 
replied  Chatham,  "  I  will  do  it  by-and-by." 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  arose,  and  re- 
plied to  Chatham.  When  he  sat  down^ 
the  great  orator  attempted  to  rise,  but  the 
violence  of  his  indignation  overcame  him, 
and  he  swooned.  He  was  caught  in  friend- 
ly arms,  and  the  whole  House,  in  great  agi- 
tation, crowded  around  him  with  anxious 
solicitude.^  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  carried  home  to  his 
country  seat  at  Hayes.  That  speech  was, 
indeed,  his  last,  for,  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  afterward,  he  expired.  Par-  Mayii, 
liament  voted  him  a  public  funeral  ^^^ 
and  a  monument ;  and,  afler  settling  upon 
his  family  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  a  grant  was  made  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pay  off  his  lord- 
chatmam's  monumknt,  w.8t«inst..  a.b.t.»  ship's  debte.     The  last  words  of  the  great 

orator  were  agreeable  to  the  royal  ears, 

^  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  American  artist,  painted  a  representation  of  this  scene  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  a  note  on  page  496  of  the  first  volame  of  this  work,  I  have  placed  Copley  among  the 
early  refugee  Loyalists.  History  and  fair  inference  have  assigned  him  that  position,  partly  on  account  of 
his  marriage  relation  with  a  family  of  Loyalists,  and  partly  because  be  was  one  of  the  addressers  of  Hutch- 
inson, left  the  country  with  him,  and  was  intimate  with  him  in  London.  Sabine  places  him  among  the  Loy- 
alists, and  his  biographers  generally  have  given  him  that  character.  Since  the  publication  of  that  volume, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  knew  Copley  and  his  sentiments  intimately, 
denied  that  he  was  a  Loyalist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  averred  that  he  was  a  Whig  in  sentiment  during  the 
whole  controversy,  and  adduced,  among  other  evidence,  the  fact,  that  when  commissioned  to  make  two 
paintings,  one  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  other  for  the  House  of  Commons,  he  chose  as  a  subject  for 
the  former,  The  Death  of  Chatham,  and  for  the  latter,  Charlet  the  First  in  Parliament.  The  scene  of  the 
last  picture  is  at  the  moment  when  the  speaker  uttered  to  the  king  the  republican  sentiment,  "  I  have  no 
eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear,  no  mouth  to  speak,  but  as  Parliament  directs ;"  implying  entire  subserviency 
to  the  popular  will.  Mr.  Adams  said  Copley  w^nt  to  England,  not  as  a  fugitive,  but  entirely  on  account 
of  his  profession,  which  disturbances  in  Boston  had  almost  destroyed. 

«  William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  November,  1708.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1726.  He  left  that  institution  for  a  military  profession, 
which  he  entered  with  the  rank  of  cornet.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Old  Samm  in 
1735,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  extensive  infonnation.  He  was  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  against  Walpole,  and,  for  his  good  service  against  that  minister,  Walpole's  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  left  Pitt,  in  her  will,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  From  1746  until  1755,  he  was 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  paymaster  of  the  army,  and  privy  counselor.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  1756, 
and  had  the  direction  of  the  war  bureau  during  a  late  portion  of  the  progress  of  the  Seven  Years*  war.  He 
retired  from  office  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but  continued  in  Parliament.  In  1766  he  was  created 
Earl  Chatham,  and  occupied  the  privy  seal  in  the  administration.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1768;  and 
from  that  period  until  his  death,  an  hereditary  gout  kept  him  much  at  home  and  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion.    He  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778, 
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PUtft  Funeral  and  Monomenk      North's  condttatory  Propoaitiooa  rejeetsd.      Arrival  of  CommiMioDera.       QoTamorTryoo. 

and  the  king  wai  pleased  to  bestow  his  bounty  when  '*  the  trumpet  of  sedition" \  was  si- 
lenced. 

The  eonciliatory  bills  arrived  in  America  about  the  middle  of  April.  Grovemor  Tryon, 
of  New  York,  caused  them  to  be  printed  and  extensively  eirculated.  As  they  did  not  pos- 
itively propose  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  they  were  regarded 
by  the  patriots  with  snspicioni  and  were  denominated  the  **  deceptionary  bills."  **  Nothing 
short  of  independence,  it  appears  to  me,  will  do,"  Washington  wrote.  **  A  peace  on  other 
terms  would^if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a  peace  of  war."  Congress  entertained 
the  same  sentiments.  As  soon  as  draughts  of  the  bills  were  received  by  that  body,  they 
were  referred  to  a  committee.  When  they  reported,  some  discussion  arose,  but  it  j^p^n  32; 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  terms  ofiered  were  totally  inadequate,  and  that  ^^^ 
10  advances  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  for  a  peace  would  be  met,  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  they  either  withdrew  their  armies  and  fleets,  or  acknowledged,  unequivo- 
cally, the  independence  of  the  United  States.'  This  report,  and  other  resolutions  adopted 
en  the  following  day,  were  printed  with  the  **  deceptionary  bills,"  and  circulated  throughout 
the  country.' 

The  king's  ship  of  war  Trident  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  the  4  th  of  June,  having  on 
board  three  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  North's  conciliatory  bills. 
These  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  West 
Florida,*  and  William  Eden,  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  governor  of  Maryland  from 
1769  until  the  Revolution.     They  were  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Adam  Ferguson, 

professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
^^"^/^  Edinburgh,  as  secretary.     General  Howe  was  di- 

^/:^a44^t^^^^^^^^^^^l^      rected  to  join  the  commissioners,  but,  as  he  had  re- 
^  turned   home.  Sir   Henry  Clinton  took   his  place. 

That  officer  wrote  to  Washington,  requesting  a  pass- 
port for  Dr.  Ferguson  to  proceed  to  Congress  at  York,  with  dispatches.     The  request  was 


and  died  od  the  11th  of  May  following,  at  the  age  of  70.*  "  His  disposition,"  says  Brougham,  "  was  ex- 
ceedingly aflectionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolence,  in  which  he  showed  himself  incased  to  the 
work],  fell  naturally  from  him,  and  without  any  eflfort  to  put  it  ofi^  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own 
door.  To  all  his  family  he  was  civil,  kindly,  and  gentle.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  showed  how 
moch  he  loved  to  unbend  himself.  He  delighted  in  poetry  and  other  light  reading ;  was  fond  of  music ; 
k>ved  the  country  \  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  gardening ;  and  had  even  an  extremely  happy  taste  in  laying 
out  grounds." 

^  The  King  was  applied  to  by  Lord  North,  before  Chatham's  death,  to  make  some  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily. In  a  sharp  letter  his  majesty  said,  **  Wheiv  decrepitude  or  death  puts  an  end  to  him  as  a  trumpet  of 
sedition,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second  son's  name  instead  of  the  father's,  and  making  up 
the  pension  ^3000. — Brougham's  Statesmen  of  the  Time*  of  Oeorge  III. 

•  JoumctU  of  Congress,  iv.,  164. 

'  Governor  Tryon  inclosed  copies  of  these  bills  to  General  Wi^hington,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
aid  in  circulating  them  1  Washington  sent  them  to  Congress,  and  after  that  body  had  passed  its  resolves 
on  the  subject,  the  chief  forwarded  printed  copies  to  Tryon,  and  politely  requested  him  to  have  them  circu- 
lated among  those  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  One  of  the  resolutions  recommended  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  states,  or  any  executive  authority  possessing  the  power,  to  issue  proclamations  oflfer- 
ing  pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against*  the  cpntinental  government,  and  who  should  surrender 
themselves,  and  return  to  the  state  to  which  they  belonged,  before  the  10th  of  June.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  23d  of  April. — Journals,  iv.,  168.  This  was  an  excellent  retort  upon  Governor  Tryon.  It 
is  difficult,  as  Washington  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Livingston,  in  viewing  the  conduct  of  Tryon 
on  this  occasion,  ^^  which  to  admire  most,  his  impertinence  or  his  folly." 

**  According  to  M*Gregor,  James  M'Pherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian's  Poems,  went  to  Florida  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  in  1770,  as  surveyor  general,  and  took  the  original  Gaelic  manuscripts  with  him.  Many 
of  them  were  lost  there,  and  were  never  recovered. 

*  Parliament  Toted  him  a  fimeral  and  a  monument  The  pall-bearers  on  the  occaaion  of  hia  burial  were  Edmund  Bubkx, 
Or  OxoBOB  Satxluc,  John  DuNitiNO,  Eaq.,  and  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Townshcno.  He  waa  burled  abont  twenty  yarda  from 
tibe  north  entrance  of  Weatminater  Abbey.  Bia  monnment  la  composed  of  dx  figurea,  representing  Lord  Chatham,  Prudence, 
Fortitade,  Britannia,  Earth,  and  Ocean.  The  atatue  of  Chatham  la  represented  in  the  engraTing.  The  inscription  upon  the 
Boovment  la  aa  ibUowa :  **  Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  aa  a  Teatimony  to  the  Virtuca  and  Ability  of  William  Pitt. 
Bart  of  Chatham,  dnrtng  whoae  adminlstratioa  Divine  Providence  exalted  Qreat  Britain  to  a  Height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 
unknown  to  any  former  Age." 
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Letter  of  Commiflfioneri  to  CoogroM.  Action  of  CongreM  concernlog  them,  and  their  Minion.  Mra.  Oreme. 

declined  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  wholly  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  Congress.  The  coromissioners  then  sent  their  papers,  by  a  flag,  directly  to  the 
president.  Among  these  was  an  address  to  that  body.  The  president  was  desired  to  read 
it  immediately.  When  he  came  to  a  part  containing  strong  expressions  of  disrespect  for 
the  King  of  France,  he  was  interrupted.  The  House,  after  some  debate,  directed  him  to 
read  no  further,  but  to  seal  the  papers.  The  subject  was  resumed  in  debate  two  days  aft- 
erward, when  a  reply  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident, the  substance  of  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  former  proceedings  in  relation  to 
North's  bills.  They  were  informed  that  no  reconciliation  could  possibly  be  efiected  on  the 
profiered  terms,  but,  when  the  king  should  manifest  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  **  by  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  states,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets 
and  armies.  Congress  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  therefor."  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  to  accede  to  either  of  these  propositions,  nor  was  it  the  intention 
of  Parliament  to  grant  them.* 

^  The  proceedings  of  Congress  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners'  had  effectually 
barred  the  door  to  negotiations.  The  commissioners  remained  in  the  country  until  October, 
and  made  various  attempts  by  art,  and  by  official  intercourse,  to  gain  their  object.  They 
failed,  however,  and  Anally  returned  to  England.  Just  previous  to  their  departure,  they 
issued  a  long  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  Congress,  to  the  state  Legislatures,  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  in  which  they  briefly  recapitulated  the  steps  they  had  taken 
to  accomplish  a  reconciliation ;  denounced  the  rebels,  and  warned  the  people  of  the  total 
and  material  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  future  conduct  of  hostilities.  Should 
they  still  persist  in  refusing  obedience,  they  were  menaced  with  all  the  extremes  of  war. 
Packages  of  these  manifestoes, 
with  one  printed  on  vellum,  and 
signed  by  Clinton,  Carlisle,  and 
Eden,  were  made  up  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  and  the  several  states 
by  a  flag.  Congress  declared  that 
the  agents  employed  to  distribute 
them  were  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag,  and  recommended  the  several 
states  to  seize  and  imprison  them.  Congress  also 
published  a  manifesto,  which,  af^er  charging  the 
commissioners  with  mean  attempts  to  bribe  mem- 
bers of  its  body  and  other  persons ;  with  deceit 
and  servility  of  adulation,  they  concluded  by  sol- 
emnly declaring,  «'If  our  enemies  presume  to  ex- 
ecute their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  ca-  ^  _ 
reer  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary  ^^,^„^^„  ,,  ^  Co«mi8.ion.«,3 
vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  like  conduct. 

I  Sparks's  Washington,  v.,  397.  •    ,  ^  i_ 

«  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these  proceedings  of  Congress  took  place  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  that  event,  therefore, 
had  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  Congress. 

'  These  I  copied  from  an  original  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  dated  October  3d,  1778,  and  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut.  The  name  of  Johnstone  is  not  attached  to  the  maoi. 
festo.  His  openly  corrupt  proceedings  caused  Congress  to  declare  that  no  intercourse  should  be  had  with 
him.  Johnstone  endeavored  to  gain  by  flattery  what  the  nature  of  his  commission  denied  him.  Finding 
no  door  open  for  negotiation  with  Congress,  he  determined  to  attempt  to  win  over  influential  members  to 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  propositions  of  the  ministers.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an  Amaricaa 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Thomas  GraBme  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  wife  of  Hugh  Ferguson,  a  relaUvo 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners.  Her  husband  being  in  the  British  service,  she  was  much  m  the  com- 
pany  of  Loyalists.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  attainments,  and,  although  the  wife  of  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  she  maintained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  leading  patriots.  Johnstone  made  his  residence  at 
the  house  of  Charies  Stedman  (one  of  Cornwallis's  officers,  and  an  historian  of  the  war),  where  Mrs.  Fer- 
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Attempt  to  Bribe  General  Reed.  Mn.  Gnmie't  pert  in  the  Affair.  Memoir  of  General  Reed. 

We  appeal  to  that  God  who  searcheth  the  hearts  of  men  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  ; 
and  in  his  holy  presence  declare,  that,  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  sugges- 
tions  of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to 
this  our  determination." 

The  American  army  remained  encamped  at  Valley  Forge  until  the  18th  of  June, 
when  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  and 

guson  often  visited.  JohostoDe  spoke  to  ber  warmly  in  favor  of  American  interests,  and  she  believed  him 
to  be  a  true  friend  of  their  country.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  a  be- 
lief that,  if  a  proper  representation  could  be  made  to  leading  men  in  Congress,  a  reconciliation  might  yet 
be  effected.  As  he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  lines  himself,  Johnstone  desired  Mrs.  Ferguson  to  say  to 
General  Joseph  Reed,  that,  provided  he  could,  conformably  to  his  conscience  and  views  of  things,  exert  his 
infloence  to  settle  the  dispute,  he  might  command  ten  thousand  guineas  and  the  best  post  in  government. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  suggested  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  considered  as  a  bribe  by  Mr.  Reed,  but  John- 
stone disclaimed  the  idea.  Convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  good-will,  as  she  alleged,  she  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  General  Reed  in  Philadelphia,  three  days  after  the  British  had  evacuated  that  city. 
She  repeated  to  him  ber  conversation  with  Johnstone,  when  Reed,  filled  with  indignation,  replied,  *^/  af» 
not  worth  purchasing,  but,  inch  as  I  am^  the  King  of  Cheat  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it/"  General 
Reed  had  received  a  communication  from  Johnstone  just  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  written  and 
verbal  oommanications  of  the  commissioner  he  now  laid  before  Congress,  and  that  body  declared  all  further 
eorrespondeoce  with  Johnstone  to  be  terminated.  The  fact  soon  went  abroad.  The  reply  of  Reed  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  people  looked  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  the  commissioners.*  Poor  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  whose  motives  seem  to  have  been  pure,  was  violently  assailed.  Unfortunately,  she  had  been  the 
bearer,  a  few  months  before,  of  an  off*ensive  letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Duoh6  (see  page  268)  to  General 
Washington,  and  she  was  denounced  as  a  British  emistory.  She  lived,  however,  to  see  all  these  suspioioas 
dissipated. t — See  Grordon's  jimeriean  Revolution^  ii.,  378 ;  Lift  and  Correspomienee  of  President  Retd^  i., 
381 ;  Mrs.  EUett's  Women  of  the  Revolution^  i.,  196. 

'  Joseph  Roed  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  August  27, 1741,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1757.  Ho  studied  law  with  Richard 
Stockton ;  also  at  the  Temple,  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  where  be 
took  up  his  residence  alter  his  return  from  England.    He  was  ^ 

president  of  the  first  popular  conrention  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
accompanied  Washington  asliis  aid  and  secretary  when  he  went 
to  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  remained  with  him  during  the  cam- 
paign, la  1776  he  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  proTed  an  aetire  and  brare  olBcer.  In  the  spring 
of  1777  he  was  appointed  a  general  officer  in  the  cavalry,  but  de- 
dined  the  station.  He  remained  attached  to  the  army,  and  was 
in  the  battle  at  Germantown  in  the  autun^n  of  that  year.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  toward  the  close  of  1777. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  body  in  1778,  when  the  commission- 
era  arrived  from  England,  and,  as  we  have  noticed  in  tlie  text, 
was  approached  with  honeyed  words,  and  promises  of  wealth 
and  rank  if  lie  would  favor  the  views  of  the  government  agents. 
His  noble  reply  was  given,  and,  abashed,  the  eoromissioneni 
sought  other  and  more  pliable  instruments  for  their  use.  Gen- 
eral Reed  was  chosen  president  of  Pennsylvania  in  1778,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  October,  1781,  wlien  he  resumed  his 
practice  of  the  law.  He  ever  retained  the  confidence  and  hi|^- 
est  esteem  of  Washington  and  the  best  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tioti ;  and  when  the  cloud  of  party  rancor  passed  away,  all  men 
beheld  in  Joseph  Reed  a  pabiot  and  an  honest  man.  In  1784, 
be  visited  England  for  his  health,  but  without  beneficial  results. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  His 
wife  was  Esther  de  Berdt,  the  leader  in  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  laflies  of  Philadelphia  to  extend  comfort  to  the  suffering  army, 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.    George  W.  Reed,  the  youn- 

geat  son  of  General  IL,  commanded  the  Vixen  in  1812,  and  died  while  a  prisoner  in  England. 
A  few  days  after  the  death  of  General  Reed,  Philip  Freneaa  wrote  a  brief  monody,  in  which  the  foUowmg  Vtom  occur : 
*'No  single  art  engaged  his  manly  mind,  "  Firm  to  his  purpose,  vigilant  and  bold. 

In  every  scene  his  active  genius  shined.  Detesting  traitors,  and  despising  gold. 

Nature  in  him,  in  honor  to  our  age.  He  scom'd  all  bribes  from  Britain's  hostile  throne. 

At  once  composed  the  eoldier  and  the  sage.  For  all  his  country's  wrongs  were  thrice  his  own." 

t  Tnimbnil,  In  his  MTingall,  thus  alludes  to  the  participation  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  in  Johnstone's  efforts  at  bribery : 
Behold,  at  Briton's  utmost  shifts  •'  While  Venus,  joln'd  to  act  the  farce. 

Comes  Johnstone,  loaded  with  like  gifts,  Strolls  forth  embassadress  of  Mars. 

To  venture  through  the  Whiggish  tribe.  In  vain  he  strives ;  for,  while  he  lingers, 

Tb  cuddle,  wheedle,  coax,  and  bribe ;  These  mastiffs  bite  his  ofTring  fingers ; 

And  call,  to  aid  his  desp'rate  mission.  Nor  buys  for  George  and  realms  inf<mia1 

His  petticoated  politician :  One  spaniel  but  the  mongrel  Arnold." 
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Bir  Henry  Clinton  Commanderin-Chief.    Condition  of  ttie  American  Army.    Exchange  of  General  Lee.    Oatlu  of  AUagiaoeei 

crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  generalissimo,  and  took  command  of  the  British  army  on  the  11th  of  May.  In 
the  instructions  to  Clinton  as  Howe's  successor,  the  ministry  ordered  him  to  evacuate  Phil- 
adelphia. He  had  resolved  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  23d  of  May,  and  to  proceed  by  water 
to  New  York.  Fearing  he  might  be  delayed  by  head  winds,  and  that  Washington  would 
push  forward  to  and  capture  New  York  city,  he  changed  his  plan  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed by  land.  In  the  mean  while,  Washington,  informed  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  en- 
emy to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  placed  his  army  in  a  condition  to  march  immediately  at  the 
beating  of  the  drum.  His  condition  was  very  much  changed  for  the  better.  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  had  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  was  now  in  camp,  and  reinstated  in  his 
old  command  as  second  general  officer  of  the  army.^  The  troops  fit  for  service  numbered 
about  fifteen  thousand ;  and  the  warmth  and  comforts  of  pleasant  summer  time,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  good  news  from  France,  made  the  soldiers  cheerful  and  hopeful.' 

'  Washinjrton  was  directed,  by  a  resolation  of  Congress,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  oath  was  administered  to  several  at  one  time,  each  officer 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  Bible.  Just  as  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  repeat  the  oath,  General  Lee 
withdrew  his  hand.  This  movement  was  repeated,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Washington  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  when  Lee  replied,  *^  As  to  King  George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  absolve  myself 
from  all  allegiance  to  him ;  but  I  have  some  scruples  about  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Even  the  grave  Wash- 
ington was  obliged  to  join  in  the  laughter  which  followed  this  odd  reply.  Lee  eventually  took  the  oath 
wnth  the  rest,  and  subscribed  his  name. 

In  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  City,  the  original  oaths  of  allegiance,  signed  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  are  well  preserved,  and  present  an  interesting  collection  of  au- 
tographs. The  oath  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  blanks,  in  which  the  name  and  rank  of  the  officer 
was  written,  with  his  signature  at  bottom.  I  observed  that  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Knox,  and  Greene  ad- 
ministered the  principal  portion  of  the  oaths.  The  following  is  a  fao  simile  of  Lord  Stirling's  oath,  admin- 
istered' by  Washington : 

do    acknowledge    the   UNITED  STATES  of  AME=:^''^*'^^ 
R  I C  Af  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign   States,  and  '^ 
declare   that  the    people   thereof  owe   no   allegiance   or  obedi- 
ence to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain ;    and  I  re- 
nounce, refuf^nd  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him ; 

and   I  do  ^e€^-€^^^ ^     that   I    will   to    the    utmoft   of 

my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid  United 
States,  againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflTors  and  his  or  their  abettors,  afllftants  and  adherents, 
and  will  ferve  the  faid  United  States  in  the  office  of  ^^ftiMU^K- 

^^.^'^t.e'^r^^l^ ' —  which  I  now  hold,  with  ffdelity, 

according  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and  underftanding. 


///' 


«  or  these,  11,800  were  at  Valley  Forge,  which  coniprehciulcil  the  sick  and  those  who  might  be  calleJ 
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Craeoatioo  oC  Phikdelphia  by  the  Britbh.  Punnlt  by  the  Amerioaiw.   '  The  British  haraMed  In  New  Jeney 

Sir  Henry  Clintoa  made  his  preparations  for  evaouation  with  so  much  adroitness,  that 
Washington  was  not  certified  of  his  destination  until  he  had  actually  crossed  the  Delaware. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  he  would  take  a  land  route  for  New  York,  the  commander-in* 
chief  had  dispatched  Maxwell's  brigade  to  cooperate  with  General  Dickinson  and  the  New 
Jersey  militia  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  little  before  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th  of  June,  when  the  British  army  lefl  the  city,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  Delaware  at  Gloucester  Point. ^  At  ten  o'clock  the  rear-guard  landed ; 
and  toward  evening  that  motley  host  of  British  regulars  and  Loyalists,  Hessians,  and  a 
crowd  of  camp-followers,  were  encamped  around  Haddonfield,  on  the  south  side  of  Cooper's 
Creek,  five  miles  southeast  of  Camden. 

When  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  reached  Washington,  he  broke  up  his  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge,  and,  with  almost  his  whole  army,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  General 
Arnold,  whose  wound  would  not  allow  him  to  engage  in  active  service,  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  small  detachment,  while  the  main  army  marched  rapidly  toward  the 
Delaware.  The  admirable  arrangements  of  the  quarter-master  general's  department,  under 
the  able  management  of  General  Greene,  enabled  the  army  to  move  with  facility.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Wayne  first  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  a  short  j^ne  ao. 
distance  above  the  place  where  Washington  passed  to  the  attack  of  the  Hessians  at  ^'"^ 
Trenton  eighteen  months  previously  ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  chief  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  on  the  two  following  days.  Colonel  Morgan  was  sent  with  six  hundred 
men  to  re-enforce  Maxwell.  The  army  halted  at  Hopewell,  within  five  miles  of 
Trenton,  and  there  Washington  called  another  council  of  war.'  The  tardy  move-  "°* 
ments  of  Clinton  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  maneuvering  to  entice  the  Americans  into 
a  genera]  action.  **  Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion which  the  chief  proposed  to  the  council.  The  decision  was  a  negative ;  but  it  was 
recommended  to  send  detachments  to  harass  the  enemy  on  their  march.  General  Lee  was 
opposed  to  this  measure,  and  objected  to  any  interference  whatever  with  the  enemy.  Pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  Washington  ordered  Morgan's  corps  to  gain  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  right  fiank,  Maxwell's  brigade  to  hang  on  their  left,  and  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Scott,'  with  about  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men,  to  annoy  them  on  the  rear  and  flanks. 
To  these  were  added  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson,  and  a  party  of  vol- 
unteers from  Pennsylvania  under  Cadwallader. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  march  from  Haddonfield  directly  to  Brunswick,  and  em- 
bark his  troops  on  the  Raritan  River.     He  moved  on  slowly,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Holly,* 

into  action  on  an  emergency.  There  was  a  detachment  at  Wilmington  of  1400 ;  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
there  were  1800.  At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that,  when  all  the  re-enforcements  were  brought  ho,  the  whole  army,  fit  for  duty,  wouM  amount  to  about 
20,000  men. 

*  Gloucester  Point  is  on  the  Jersey-side.of  the  Delaware,  three  miles  below  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 

*  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  thelllht  the  day  before  the  Americans  left  Valley  Forge,  and  among 
other  questions  proposed  was,  "  If  the  enemy  march  through  Jersey,  will  it  be  prudent  to  attack  them  on 
the  way,  or  more  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  North  River  in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  manner,  to  se« 
care  the  important  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  ?"  Nearly  all  the  officers 
were  opposed  to  an  attack,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  force,  but  some  thought  it  should  depend  on  cir* 
eamstances.  Washington  was  desirous  of  attacking  the  enemy,-  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

'  Charles  Scott  was  a  native  of  CumberUnd  county,  in  Virginia.  He  raised  the  first  company  of  volun- 
teers in  that  state,  south  of  the  James  River,  that  actually  entered  into 
the  Continental  service.  So  much  was  he  appreciated,  that,  in  1777, 
the  shire-town  of  Powhatan  county  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  Con- 
gress appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1777.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and  at  its  term- 
ioatioD  he  went  to  Kentucky.  He  settled  in  Woodford  county,  in  that 
state,  in  1785.  He  was  with  St.  Clair  at  his  defeat  in  1791 ;  and  in 
1794  he  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne^s  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber.  He  was  governor  of 
Kentucky  from  1808  to  1812.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1820,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

'*  Mount  Holly  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Burlington  county.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Ran 
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Extent  of  tfa«  Britiflh  Line.  WMhifigton't  Detenniaation  to  Fight  Preparattofn  of  both  Anniet  for  Battle. 

to  Crosswicks  and  Allentown.  There  being  but  a  single  road,  his  long  train  of  baggage- 
wagons  and  bat-horses,  together  with  his  troops,  made  a  line  nearly  twelve  miles  in  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  build  bridges  and  causeways  over  the  streams  and  marshes,  and  his  prog- 
ress, consequently,  was  very  tardy.  When  at  Allentown,  perceiving  Washington  almost 
on  his  front,  Clinton  changed  his  course,  rather  than  risk  a  general  action  with  all  his  en- 
cumbrances. Turning  to  the  right,  he  took  the  road  leading  to  Monmouth  court-house  and 
Sandy  Hook,  with  the  determination  of  embarking  his  troops  at  the  latter  place.  The  Amer- 
ican army  had  now  reached  Kingston,  on  the  Millstone  River.  General  Lee  was 
still  strongly  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and, 
being  next  in  command  to  Washington,  his  opinions  had  considerable  weight  with  the  other 
officers.  Yet  six  general  officers  were  in  favor  of  continued  annoyances  by  detachments, 
and  three  of  them  (Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Wayne)  declared  in  favor  of  a  general  action. 
Washington  was  at  first  embarrassed  by  these  divided  opinions  ;  but,  relying  upon  his  own 
judgment,  whtck  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  engagement,  he  asked  no  further  advice,  but 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a  battle.  He  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of 
one  thousand  men,  under  General  Wayne,  to  join  the  troops  nearest  the  enemy ;  gave  Gen- 
eral La  Fayette  the  command  of  all  the  advanced  parties,  amounting  to  almost  four  thou- 
june  26.  ^aud  men,  including  the  militia,*  and  moved  forward  with  the  main  body  to  Cran- 
^^®-  berry.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  which  circumstance,  in  connection  with  a 
heavy  storm  that  commenced  about  nine  in  the  morning,  made  it  impossible  to  resume  the 
march  without  injury  to  the  troops. 

Early  «n  the  morning  of  the  27th,  La  Fayette,  with  the  advanced  forces,  proceeded  to 
Englishiown,  a  hamlet  about  five  miles  westward  of  Monmouth  court-house.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  and,  properly  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  changed  the  disposition  of  his  line.  He  placed  the  baggage 
train  in  front,  and  his  best  troops,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  chasseurs 
of  the  line,  in  the  rear.  The  baggage  of  the  whole  army  (in  which  term  were  included  the 
bat-horses  and  wheel-carriages  of  every  department)  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen.  With  his  army  thus  arranged,  Clinton  encamped  in  a  strong  position 
near  Monmouth  court-house,  secured  on  nearly  all  sides  by  woods  and  marshy  grounds.  His 
line  extended,  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  tbe  court-house  to  the  parting 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown,  and  on  the  lefl,  along  the  road  from 
Monmouth  to  Allentown,  about  three  miles. 

The  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  line  of  march  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  obliged 
Washington  to  increase  the  number  of  his  advanced  corps,  and  accordingly  he  sent  Major- 
general  Lee  with  two  brigades  to  join  La  Fayette  at  Englishtown,  and,  as  senior  officer,  to 
take  command  of  the  whole  division  designed  for  making  the  first  attack.     The  main  army 
marched  the  same  day,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Englishtown  ;  Morgan's 
corps  was  led  hovering  on  the  British  right ;  and  about  seven  hundred  militia,  under 

oocns  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Trenton.  Daring  the  war,  a  Whig,  named  William  Denning,  who 
afterward  resided  in  Mount  Holly,  constracted  a  wroaght-iron  cannon.  It  was  made  of  iron  staves,  hooped 
like  a  barrel  with  the  same  material.  There  were  four  layers  of  staves,  firmly  boand  together,  and  then  bored 
and  breeched  like  other  cannons.  He  finished  one  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  and  began  another  in  Momit 
Holly.  The  former  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  the 
latter  was  placed  in  the  Philadelphia  arsenal.     Denning  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

^  This  force  properly  fell  under  the  command  of  General  Lee.  As  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment, it  placed  him  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  This  embarrassment  was  mentioned  to  Washington  by  La 
Fayette,  who  offered  to  take  command  of  that  division.  Washington  agreed  to  give  it  to  La  Fayette,  if 
General  Lee  would  consent  to  the  arrangement.  That  officer  readily  consented,  and  La  Fayette  was  placed 
in  command.  Lee  afterward  changed  bis  mind,  and  applied  to  Washington  to  be  reinstated.  He  could 
not,  with  justice  or  propriety,  recall  the  orders  given  to  La  Fayette ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  endeavored 
to  preserve  harmony  by  giving  Lee  the  command  of  two  brigades,  with  orders  to  join  the  advanced  detach- 
ments, when,  of  coarse,  his  rank  would  entitle  him  to  the  command  of  the  whole.  He  ordered  Lee  to  give 
La  Fayette  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to  offer  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  for  prosecuting  any  en- 
terprise he  might  have  already  undertaken.  Washington  wrote,  also,  to  La  Fayette,  explaining  the  dilem- 
ma, and  counting  upon  his  cheerful  acquiescence. 
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British  Camp  Mar  Honmomfa  Conrthoaae.         7%6ir  Morement  toward  Sandy  Hook.         Lee  ordered  to  attack  the  Britlth. 

Dickinson,  menaced  their  left.  Washington  foresaw  the  increased  strength  the  enemy  would 
gain  by  reaching  the  heights  of  Middletown,  which  were  aboat  three  miles  in  advance.  To 
prevent  them  obtaining  that  advantage,  he  determined  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment  they 
should  attempt  to  move.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  General  Lee  to  make  the  necessary 
disposition,  and  to  keep  his  troops  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  perceiving  that  an  immediate  action  was  inevitable,  made  preparations  accordingly. 
The  night  of  the  27th  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  both  parties. 

The  28th  of  June,  1778,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
sultriest  day  of  the  year ;  not  a  zephyr  moved  the  leaves ;  nature  smiled  in  her  beautiful 
garments  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  birds  carolled  with  delight,  in  the  fullness  of  love 
and  harmony.  Man  alone  was  the  discordant  note  in  the  universal  melody.  He  alone, 
the  proud  **  lord  of  creation,'*  claiming  for  his  race  the  sole  mundane  possession  of  the  Di- 
vine image,  disturbed  the  chaste  worship  of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the 
groves,  the  streams,  the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands.  Qn  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  in 
the  midst  of  paradisal  beauty,  twenty  thousand  men  girded  on  the  implements  of  hellish  war 
to  maim  and  destroy  each  other — ^to  sully  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers  with  human 
blood! 

At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lee  sent  an  order  to  General  Dickinson  to 
detach  several  hundred  men  as  near  the  British  lines  as  possible,  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Colond  Morgan  was  also  directed  to  approach  near  enough  to  attack  them  on 
their  first  movement.  Orders  were  likewise  given  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  advanced 
forces  to  make  immediate  preparations  to  march ;  and,  before  daylight,  Colonel  Grayson,' 
with  his  regiment,  leading  the  brigades  of  Scott  and  Varnnm,  was  in  the  saddle,  and  moving 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  Monmouth  court-house. 

General  Knyphausen,  with  the  first  division  of  the  British  troops,  among  which  was  the 
chief  body  of  the  Hessians,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Loyalists,  moved  forward 
at  daybreak.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  other  division,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  his 
army,'  did  not  follow  until  eight  o'clock.  Dickinson  observed  the  earliest  movement,  and 
sent  an  express  to  Lee,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  moment  Knyphausen  began  his 
march.  Washington  immediately  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Lee 
to  press  forward  and  attack  the  enemy,  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  This  discretionary  clause  in  the  orders  eventuated  in  trouble.  Lee  advanced 
immediately  with  the  brigades  of  Wayne  and  Maxwell,  and  sent  an  order  to  Grayson  to 
ptess  forward  and  attack  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  as  speedily  as  possible,  while  he  himself 
pushed  forward  to  overtake  and  support  him.  Grayson,  with  the  two  brigades,  had  passed 
the  Freehold  meeting-house,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Monmouth,  when  he  received  the 
order.  Lee's  aid,  who  bore  it,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  better  halt,  for  he  had 
learned  on  the  way  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  were  moving  to  attack  the  ^^meri- 
eans.  This  information  was  erroneous,  but  it  caused  Grayson  to  tarry.  General  Dickin- 
son, who  was  posted  on  a  height  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  morass,  near  s  in  the  plan,  received 
the  same  intelligence,  and  communicated  it  to  Lee,  through  the  aid,  on  his  return.  Lee 
conformed  to  the  reports,  and,  after  posting  two  regiments  of  militia  upon  a  hill  southeast 

^  William  Grayson  was  a  native  of  Prince  William  ooonty,  in  Virginia.  He  was  appointed'  one  of  the 
eommissioners  to  treat  with  Sir  William  Howe  respecting  prisoners,  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge. 
In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  advanced  corps,  and  behaved  with  valor.  At 
the  ck»e  of  the  war  he  retamed  to  his  native  state,  and  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1784. 
In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  called  for  the  pivpose  of  considering  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  With  Patrick  Henry  he  opposed  the  ratification  of  that  instnmient.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  Virginia  in  1789,  with  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  died  at  Dumfries, 
while  on  his  way  to  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1790. 

*  It  was  composed  of  the  thirty-fourth  and  fifth  brigades  of  British,  two  battalions  of  British  grenadiers,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers,  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  the  Gaards,  and  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 
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of  the  meetiog-house,  to  secure  a  partioolar  road,  he  pushed  forward,  with  his  staflT,  across 
the  morass,  at  a  narrow  causeway  near  the  parsonage  ^indicated  by  an  oblong  upon  the 
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Plan  or  tui  Battx.c  or  Monmouth.  ^ 
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stream  toward  the  left  of  the  plai),  and  joined  Dickinson  upon  the  height. 
There  conflicting  intelligence  was  brought  to  him.  At  one  moment  it 
was  asserted  that  the  enemy  had  moved  off  with  precipitation,  leaving 
only  a  covering  party  behind  ;  at  another,  that  the  whole  army  was  filing  off*  to  the  right 
and  left  to  attack  the  Americans.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion on  which  to  predicate  orders.  La  Fayette  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the 
advanced  corps. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  no  important  force  of  the  enemy  was  upon  either  flank,  Lee 
determined  to  march  on.  His  whole  command  now  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  troops, 
exclusive  of  Morgan's  corps  and  the  Jersey  militia.  The  broken  country  was  heavily  wooded 
to  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Monmouth.  Under  cover  of  the  forest,  Lee  pressed  forward 
until  near  the  open  fields,  when  he  formed  a  portion  of  his  line  for  action,  and,  with  Wayno 
and  others,  rode  forward  to  reconnoiter.  From  observations  and  intelligence,  he  concluded 
that  the  column  of  the  British  army  which  he  saw  deploying  on  the  lefl  were  only  a  cov- 
ering party  of  about  two  thousand  men ;  and  entertaining  hopes  that  he  might  succeed  in 
cutting  them  off"  from  the  main  army,  he  maneuvered  accordingly.  Wayne  was  detached, 
with  seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  covering  party  in  the  rear ; 
not,  however,  with  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  them  to  retreat  to  the  main  body.  Meanwhile 
Lee,  with  a  stronger  force,  endeavored,  by  a  short  road  leading  to  the  lef^,  to  gain  the  front 
of  the  party.  Small  detachments  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  at  difilerent  points  on  the 
enemy's  flanks,  to  annoy  them. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  Wayne  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  enemy,  a  party  of  American  light  horse,  advancing  on  the  right,  observed  the 
Queen's  Dragoons  upon  an  eminence  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  parading  as  if  they  intended  to 

^  Explanation  of  the  Plan. — a  a,  position  oootipied  by  the  British  army  the  night  before  the  battle. 
6f  British  detachment  moving  toward  Monmouth,  c  c,  British  batteries,  d  d,  Colonel  Oswald's  American 
batteries,  e,  American  troops  formed  near  the  court-house,  y,  first  position  taken  by  General  Lee  in  his 
retreat,  g-,  attack  of  a  party  of  the  British  in  the  woods.  A  k,  positions  taken  by  General  Lee.  t,  a  Brit- 
bh  detachment,  k,  last  position  of  the  retreating  troops  on  the  west  side  of  the  marsh,  m,  army  formed 
by  Greneral  Washington  after  he  met  Lee  retreating,  n,  British  detachment,  o,  American  battery,  p, 
place  of  the  principal  action  near  the  parsonage,  r,  first  position  of  the  British  after  the  action.  <,  sooond 
position,  ff  place  where  the  British  passed  the  night  after  the  battle.  1,  the  spot  where  Washington  met 
Lee  retreating.  2,  a  hedgerow.  3,  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  yet  standing.  A,  Maxwell's  brigade ; 
B,  Wayne^s ;  C,  Vamum's ;  D,  Scott's.  £  and  F,  Jackson's  and  Grayson's  regiments.  G,  Carr's  house. 
H,  I,  and  J,  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Scott,  with  the  regiments  of  Grayson  and  Jackson,  marching  to 
the  attack.  K  and  L,  Greene  and  Vamnm.  M,  Lord  Stirling.  N,  La  Fayette;  and  0,  Greene,  with 
Washington.  Lee's  march  toward  Monmouth  court-house,  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  was  north  of 
the  old  road  to  Englishtown.  The  present  road  from  Freehold  to  the  meeting-house  varies  from  the  old 
one  in  some  places,  and  is  very  nearly  on  a  line  with  Lee's  retreat. 
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make  an  attack.  Lee  ordered  his  light  horse  to  allow  the  dragoons  to  approach  as  near  at 
could  be  done  with  safety,  and  then  to  retreat  to  where  Wayne  was  posted,  and  let  him  re- 
ceive them.  The  maneuver  was  partially  successful ;  the  dragoons  followed  the  retreating 
light  horse,  until  fired  upon  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Butler,  ambushed  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  when  they  wheeled,  and  galloped  ofi*  toward  the  main  column.  Wayne  ordered  Col- 
onel Oswald  to  bring  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  then  pushed  forward 
himself,  with  his  whole  force,  to  charge  the  enemy  with  bayonets.*  Colonel  Oswald*  crossed 
a  morass,  planted  his  guns  on  a  small  eminence  (d),  and  opened  a  cannonade  at  the  same 
time.  Wayne  was  prosecuting  his  attack  with  vigor,  and  with  every  prospect  of  full  suc- 
cess, when  he  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  make  only  a  feigned  attack,  and  not  push  on 
too  precipitately,  as  that  would  subvert  his  plan  of  cutting  off  the  covering,  party.  Wayne 
was  disappointed,  chagrined,  irritated ;  he  felt  that  his  commander  had  plucked  the  palm 
of  sure  victory  from  his  hand ;  but,  like  a  true  soldier,  he  instantly  obeyed,  and  withheld 
bis  troops,  hoping  that  Lee  would  himself  recover  what  his  untimely  order  had  lost.  In 
this,  too,  the  brave  Wayne  was  disappointed  ;  for  only  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  right, 
under  Lee,  issued  out  of  the  wood  in  small  detachments,  about  a  mile  below  the  court* 
bouse,  and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  royal  forces.  At  that  instant  8ir  Henry  Clinton  was 
informed  that  the  Americans  were  marching  in  force  on  both  his  flanks,  with  the  evident 
design  of  capturing  his  baggage,  then  making  a  line  of  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Mid- 
dletown.  To  avert  the  blow,  he  changed  the  front  of  his  army  by  facing  about,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  Wayne  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  Americans  on  his  flanks  would  be 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  that  ofiicer.  This  movement  was  speedily  made  by  Clinton, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavahy  soon  approached  cautiously  toward  the  right  of  Lee's  troops. 
La  Fayette  perceiving  this,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
division  of  the  enemy  marching  against  them,  rode  quickly  up  to  Lee,  and  asked  permission 
to  make  the  attempt.  *<  Sir,**  replied  Lee,  "  you  do  not  know  British  soldiers  ;  we  can  not 
stand  against  them ;  we  shall  certainly  be  driven  back  at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious.*' 
La  Fayette  replied,  **  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  soldiers  have  been  beaten,  and 
they  may  be  again  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial.*"     Lee  so  far  complied 

*  This  first  attack  ooonrred  in  the  vicinity  of  Brier  Hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  court- 
hoQse. 

'  Eleazer  Oswald  was  a  native  of  Massaobosetts,  jtnd  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  active  patriots  of  the 
Revolation.  He  exhibited  great  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  at  the  close  of  1775,  where  he  commanded 
the  forlorn  hope  af\er  Arnold  was  wounded.  In  1777  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Lamb's 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  distinguished  himself,  with  Arnold,  at  Compo,  at  the  head  of  re- 
cruits raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  with  Putnam  when  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery were  taken  in  1777,  and  anxiously  entreated  his  general  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  forts,  where  his  friend  Lamb  oonmianded  the  artillery.  For 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  highly  commended  by  Generals 
Knox  and  Lee.  Being  outranked  soon  after  this  engagement,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  left  the  service.  He  entered  into  the  printing  and  publbhing 
basiness  at  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  public  printer,  and  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time  of  Arnold^s  de- 
fection. Upon  constitutional  questions  he  was  an  opponent  of  General  Hamilton,  and  in  1789  challenged 
that  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel.  Their  friends  adjusted  the  matter,  and  the  meeting  was  prevented.  In 
1793,  being  in  England  on  business,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  joined  the  French  army,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Mons,  or  Jemappe.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  which 
desolated  New  York  in  1795,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  on  the  2d  of  October  of  that  year. 
— See  Leake's  Life  and  Timei  of  General  Lamb, 

'  The  conduct  of  Lee  throughout  the  day  was  very  strange,  and  gives  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  thorn  of  envy  was  still  rankling  in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  preferred  seeing  the  Americans  dis- 
graced by  a  defeat,  rather  than  Washington  honored  by  a  victory.  La  Fayette,  who  had  watched  vrith 
the  eye  of  ardent  affection  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington  a  few  months 
previously,  in  which  the  name  of  Lee  was  prominent  as  his  proposed  successor,  was  properly  suspicious. 
Soon  after  his  application  to  Lee  for  permission  to  attempt  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  one  of  Washington's 
aids  arrived  for  information ;  and  La  Fayette  took  the  occasion  to  inform  his  excellency,  through  Um  aid, 
that  his  presence  upon  the  ground  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  felt  convinced  that  Lee's  movements 
^ere  governed  either  by  cowardice  or  treachery,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  Washington  cootrdling  he 
iDov<unents  of  the  day. 
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as  to  order  the  marquis  to  wheel  his  column  by  his  right,  and  gain  and  attack  the  enemy's 
left.  At  the  same  time,  he  weakened  Wayne's  detachment  on  the  left,  by  ordering  the 
regiments  of  Wesson,  Stewart,  and  Living- 
ston to  the  support  of  the  right.  He  then  /T 
rode  toward  Oswald's  battery  to  reconnoiter.  /"^/^^^RO^'i  0  f  t^j//^ 
At  that  moment,  to  his  great  astonishment,  ^^^^  ^^^i  Lt^J  yy  'G^^T'l^^ 
as  he  said,  Lee  saw  a  large  portion  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
British  army  marching  back  on  the  Middle- 
town  road  toward  the  court-house.  Apparently  disconcerted,  he  immediately  ordered  hit 
right  to  fall  back.  The  brigades  of  Scott  and  Maxwell.*  on  the  left,  were  already  moving 
forward  and  approaching  the  right  of  the  royal  forces,  who  were  pressing  steadily  on  in  solid 
phalanx  toward  the  position  occupied  by  Lee,  with  the  apparent  design  of  gaining  Wayne's 
rear  and  attacking  the  American  right  at  the  same  moment.  General  Scott  had  left  th« 
wood,  crossed  a  morass,  and  was  forming  for  action  on  the  plain,  and  Maxwell  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  the  same,  when  Lee  ordered  the  former  to  re-enter  the  wood,  arrange  his  column 
there,  and  wait  for  further  directions.  Perceiving  the  retrograde  movement  on  the  right, 
and  perhaps  mistaking  the  spirit  of  Lee's  order,  Scott  recrossed  the  morass,  and  retreated 
through  the  woods  toward  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  followed  by  Maxwell.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  Lee,  he  sent  an  order  to  La  Fayette  to  fall  back  to 
the  court-house.  The  marquis  obeyed,  but  with  reluctance.  As  he  approached  the  court- 
house, he  learned,  with  surprise  and  deep  mortification,  that  a  general  retreat  had  begun  on 
the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lee,  and  he  was  obliged  to  folbw.  The  Brit- 
ish pursued  them  as  far  as  the  court-house,  where  they  halted,  while  the  Americans  pressed 
onward  across  the  morass  above  Carr's  house  (G)  to  the  broken  eminences  called  the  heights 
of  Freehold,  where  they  also  halted.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  both  parties  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  thirst  and  fatigue.  In  many  places  they  sunk  ankle-deep  in  the  loose,  sandy  soiL 
Their  rest  was  of  short  duration.  The  royal  troops  pressed  forward  ;  and  Lee,  instead  of 
making  a  bold  stand  in  iiis  advantageous  position,  resumed  his  retreat  toward  the  Freehold 
meeting-house.  A  panic  seized  the  Republican  troops,  and  over  the  broken  country  they 
fled  precipitately  and  in  great  confusion,  a  large  portion  o^  them  pressing  toward  the  cause- 
way over  a  broad  morass,'  where  many  perished ;  while  others,  overpowered  by  the  heat, 
fell  upon  the  earth,  and  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  sand  by  those  pressing  on  behind 
them.  In  the  first  retreat,  a  desultory  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  by  both  parties  ;  but 
npw  nothing  was  heard  but  a  few  musket-shots  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 
While  these  maneuvers  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  court-house  were  occurring,  Wash- 
ington, with  the  reserve,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  support  of  Lee.     When  the  latter 

^  William  Maxwell  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  joined  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  raised  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  with  General 
Schayler  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  October,  1776,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army. 

After  the  battle  at  Trenton,  he  was  engaged  in  harassing  the  en- 
emy ;  and  daring  the  winter  and  spring  of  1 777  was  stationed  near 
^       ^  the  enemy's  lines  at  Elisabethtown.     In  the  autamn  of  that  year 

^^^    j44  ^f      he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Brandywine  and  German- 

y/ffft^My^'T/^S^^       town,  and  during  the  sacceeding  winter  he  was  with  the  snflering 
^  ^^  ^^^y^  army  at  Valley  Forge.    He  was  active  in  pursuit  of  Clinton  across 

New  Jersey  the  following  summer,  and  sustained  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth.  After  that  engagement,  he  was 
left,  with  Morgan,  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear  in  their  retreat  toward  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  again  near 
Elizabethtown  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Spring- 
field. In  August  he  resigned  bis  commission  and  quitted  the  service.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Wash- 
ington, who,  on  transmitting  his  resignation  to  Congress,  said,  after  speaking  of  his  meriu  as  an  officer, 
"  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  a  warm  friend  to  his  country,  and  firmly  attached  to  its  interests." 

*  This  causeway,  alluded  to  before,  was  near  the  parsonage,  which  is  still  standing,  though  greatly  de- 
cayed, and  known  as  "  Tennent's  House."  The  morass,  which  was  then  a  deep  quagmire,  and  thickly 
covered  with  bushes,  is  now  mostly  fine  meadow  land,  coursed  by  a  clear  streamlet,  spanned  by  a  small 
bridge  where  the  highway  between  Freehold  and  Englishtown,  by  way  of  the  meeting-house,  crosses. 
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made  the  discovery  that  a  large  covering  party  was  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  and  formed 
hi^  plan  to  cut  them  off,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  commander-io-ohief,  assuring  him  that 
success  must  follow.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Washington  ordered  the  right 
wing,  under  General  Greene,  to  march  to  _ 

the  right,  "  by  the  new  church,**  or  Free-  ii^-. 

hold  meeting-house,  to  prevent  the  turning 
of  that  flank  by  the  enemy,  and  to  *<  fall 
into  the  Monmouth  road  a  small  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  court-house,'*  while  he 
prepared  to  follow,  with  the  lef\  wing,  di- 
rectly in  Lee*s  rear,  to  support  him.  To 
facilitate  the  march  of  the  men,  and  to 
contribute  to  their  comfort  on  that  sultry 
morning,  they  were  ordered  to  disencum- 
ber themselves  of  their  packs  and  blankets. 
Many  laid  aside  their  coats,  and,  thus  re- 
lieved, prepared  for  battle.  f«khold  m««tino-hou8k.« 

While  the  chief  was  making  this  dispo- 
sition near  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  a  countryman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  came  in 
hot  haste  from  the  direction  of  the  contending  forces.  He  brought  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  Continental  troops  were  retreating,  with  the  enemy  in  close  pursuit.  The 
commander-in-chief  could  not  credit  the  report,  for  he  had  heard  only  a  few  cannon-peals  in 
the  direction  of  the  court-house,  and  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Lee  would  retreat 
without  first  giving  battle.  He  spurred  forward,  and,  when  about  half  way  between  the 
meeting-house  and  the  morass,  he  met  the  head  of  the  first  retreating  column.  He  was 
greatly  alarmed  on  finding  the  advanced  corps  falling  back  upon  the  main  army  without 
notice,  thereby  endangering  the  order  of  the  whole.  Giving  a  hasty  order  to  the  commander 
of  the  first  retreating  division  to  halt  upon  an  eminence,  Washington,  with  his  stafi]  pushed 
across  the  causeway  to  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  where  he  met  Lee  (1)  at  the  head  of 
the  second  division  of  the  retreating  forces.  The  commander-in-chief  was  fearfully  aroused 
by  the  conduct  of  that  oflioer,  and,  as  he  rode  up  to  Lee,  he  exclaimed,  in  words  of  bitter 
anger  and  tone  of  withering  rebuke,  **  Sir,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason,  and  whence 
arises  this  disorder  and  confusion  !*'  Stung,  not  so  much  by  these  words  as  by  the  manner 
of  Washington,  Lee  retorted  harshly,  and  a  few  angry  words  passed  between  them.  It  was 
no  time  to  dispute,  for  the  enemy  was  within  fifteen  minutes*  march  of  them.  Wheeling 
his  horse,  Washington  hastened  to  Ramsay  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  rallied  a  large  portion 
of  their  regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald,  with  his  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  post  upon  an 

*  This  view  is  from  the  green,  outside  of  the  church-yard,  near  the  school-house.  The  church  is  situated 
a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Freehold  to  Englishtown,  and  about  midway  between  those 
places.  It  was  erected  in  1752,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  which  was  much  smaller ;  hence  it  was  called 
the  new  church.*  It  is  of  wood,  shingled,  and  painted  white ;  at  present  a  very  dingy  color.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  God  has  been  worshiped  on  that  spot.  There  Whitefield,  Brainerd,  the  Tennents,  and 
Woodhull  preached  and  prayed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  bullet-marks,  made  during  the  battle  in  1778, 
are  visible  upon  the  church.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  parsonage, 
where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred.  At  the  church,  and  upon  its  roof  and  steeple,  many  vrere  gath- 
ered in  anxious  suspense  to  witness  the  battle.  A  spent  cannon-ball  came  bounding  toward  the  church 
daring  the  action,  struck  a  man  who  sat  upon  a  small  grave-stone,  and  so  wounded  him  that  he  died  within 
an  hour.  He  was  carried  into  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  first  pew  on  the  right  of  the  middle  door, 
where  he  expired.  Traces  of  his  blood  were  upon  the  floor  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  stone  on  which  he 
sat  is  still  there,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Colonel  Monkton.  Its  top  was  broken  by  the  ball,  and  for  more 
than  seventy  years  the  fracture  was  left  untouched.  Lately  some  vandal  hand  has  broken  a  *' relic"  from 
it,  and  quite  destroyed  the  moss-covered  wound  it  first  received.  The  obelisk  seen  on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
tare  is  over  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Roy.  The  other  ornamental  monument  is  over  that  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Woodhull. 

*  See  WaBhington's  letter  to  the  pre8id«>Dt  of  CongreM,  July  1, 1778. 
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eminence.  By  a  well-directed  fire  from  hia  battery,  Oswald  checked  the  puTBoing  enemy. 
The  presence  of  the  chief  inspired  the  fugitives  with  courage,  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
he  appeared,  the  retreat  was  suspended,  the  troops  rallied,  and  soon  order  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Stewart  and  Ramsay  formed  under  cover  of  a  wood,  and 
co-operated  with  Oswald  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  While  the  British  grenadiers  were 
pouring  their  destructive  volleys  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Americans,  the  voice  of  Wash- 
ington seemed  omnipotent  with  the  inspiration  of  courage  ;  it  was  a  voice  of  faith  to  the  de- 
spairing soldiers.  Fearlessly  he  rode  in  the  face  of  the  iron  storm,  and  gave  his  orders. 
The  whole  patriot  army,  which,  half  an  hour  before,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
panic-stricken  and  without  order,  was  now  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  prepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  bold  and  well-arranged  front.  This  efiected,  Washingtop  rode  back  to 
Lee,  and,  pointing  to  the  rallied  troops,  said,  "  Will  you,  sir,  command  in  that  place  ?"  **I 
will,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lee.  **  Then,"  said  Washington,  *'I  expect  you  to  check  the  en- 
emy immediately."  "  Your  command  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Lee  ;  **  and  I  will  not  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  field."' 

Back  to  the  main  army  Washington  now  hurried,  and  with  wondrous  expedition  formed 
their  confused  ranks  into  battle  order  on  the  eminences  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass. 
Lord  Stirling  was  placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing ;  while  General  Greene,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  Lee's  retreat,  had  mlirched  back,  and  now  took  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  right  of  Stirling. 

General  Lee  displayed  all  his  skill  and  courage  in  obedience  to  the  chief's  order  to  «'  check 
the  enemy."  A  warm  cannonade  had  commenced  between  the  American  and  British  artil- 
lery on  the  right  of  Stewart  and  Ramsay  when  Washington  recrossed  the  morass  to  form 
the  main  army,  while  the  royal  light  horse  charged  furiously  upon  the  right  of  Lee*s  divi- 
sion. At  that  moment  Hamilton  rode  up  to  Lee,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  will  stay  with  you, 
my  dear  general,  and  die  with  you.  Let  us  all  die  rather  than  retreat."  But  the  enemy 
pressed  so  closely  upon  them  with  an  overwhelming  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged 

^  It  was  evident  that  after  the  first  vent  of  his  indignation  on  seeing  Lee  making  a  shameful  retreat  be- 
fore the  enemy,  Washington  was  willing  to  overlook  the  act,  and  forget  and  forgive  Lee^s  harsh  words  spo- 
ken in  anger.  Had  the  latter  been  actuated  by  the  same  noble  and  generous  spirit,  all  would  have  beea 
well.  But  the  rebuke  of  the  oommander-in-chief  struck  deep  into  his  pride,  and  be  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  retort  he  had  given  to  his  general.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington, 
in  which  he  demanded  an  apology,  or  its  equivalent,  for  his  remarks  on  the  battle-field.  Washington  re- 
plied that  he  conceived  his  letter  to  be  expressed  in  terms  highly  improper,  and  asserted  his  conviction  that 
the  words  which  he  used  when  he  met  him  retreating  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  He  charged 
Lee  with  a  breach  of  orders,  and  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  in  not  attacking  them,  and  in  making  an 
''''  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat.''  Lee  wrote  an  insulting  reply.  *^  You  can  not  afford 
me,"  he  said,  "  greater  pleasure  than  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  America  the  sufficiency 
of  her  respective  servants.  I  trust  that  temporary  power  of  office,  and  the  tinsel  dignity  attending  it,  will 
not  be  able,  by  all  the  mists  they  can  raise,  to  obfuscate  the  bright  rays  of  truth.'*  In  a  second  letter,  dated 
the  30th  of  June  (two  days  after  the  battle),  Lee  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  immediately,  accompanjring 
that  demand  with  offensive  remarks.  Washington  immediately  sent  Colonel  Scammel,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, to  put  Lee  under  arrest,  on  the  following  charges  : 

*^  First :  Disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeably  to  repeated 
instructions. 

^^  Secondly  :  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and 
shameful  retreat. 

'^  Thirdly :  Disrespect  to  the  oommander-in-chief,  in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  of  July  and  the  28th  of 
June."* 

The  court  martial  was  convened  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Brunswick,  consisting  of  one  major  general  (Lord 
Stirling,  who  was  president),  four  brigadiers,  and  eight  coUmels.  The  court  sat  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  12th  of  August,  when  they  declared  their  opinion  that  General  Lee  was  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  The  testimony  on  the  trial  exhibits  a  minute  detail  of  the  operations  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
Congress  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial  on  the  5th  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  in  the 
affirmative  and  seven  in  the  negative,  and  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  published. — See  Sparks's  WaMk' 
ington,  v.,  552  ;  JoumcUs  of  Congress,  iv.,  501. 

*  These  were  both  erroneously  dated.    Lee's  letters  were  written  on  die  S9th  and  30th  of  June. 
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Tte  flereest  of  the  Bottle.  Picture  by  Mr.  'Cotdt.  Captain  Molly. 

to  give  way.     As  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  the  belligerentB  seemed  completely  inter 
mingled. 

The  enemy  next  attacked  Livingston's  regiment  and  Vamum*s  brigade,  which  lined  a 


Ths  Fixlo  01*  Monmouth.* 

From  a  Paiatiqc  by  George  Wuhinfton  Parke  Coatia,  Ktq. 

hedgerow  [2]  that  stretched  across  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  causeway  over  the  morass 
Here  the  conflict  raged  severely  for  some  time.  Some  American  artillery  took  post  on  an 
eminence  in  rear  of  the  fence,  and  played  with  power  ;*  but  the  British  cavalry,  and  a  large 

^  This  outline  sketch  is  from  a  oopy  of  the  picture  at  Arlington  House  (the  seat  of  Mr.  Custis),  which  I 
made,  by  permtssion,  in  November,  1850.  As  it  exhibits  none  of  the  horrid  scenes!  of  slaughter  which  gen- 
erally characterize  battle-pieces,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  specimen 
of  pictorial  composition  upon  an  interesting  historical  subject  from  the  pencil  of  the  adopted  son,  and  the 
only  surviving  executor  of  the  will  of  the  great  Washington.  The  engraving  was  executed  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  the  pioneer  wood-engraver  in  America,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Both  painter 
and  engraver  have  passed  several  years  beyond  the  age  allotted  to  man.  Since  I  made  this  copy,  Mr.  Cus- 
tis  has  completed  two  other  historical  pictures — Germantown  and  Trenton;  and  it  is  his  intention,  if  his 
life  shall  be  spared,  to  thus  perpetuate  on  canvas  the  memory  of  all  of  the  battles  in  which  his  illustrious 
ibster-father  was  engaged. 

In  the  picture  here  given,  the  chief  is  seen  most  prominently  on  his  white  charger,  with  his  general  ofii- 
eers.  Washington  and  Greene  are  in  front ;  Enox  on  the  right,  upon  the  most  prominent  horse ;  and  be- 
hind them  are  Hamilton,  Cadwallader,  &c.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  group  of  artillery,  with  "Captain  Molly" 
at  the  gun.  In  the  distance  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  Colonel  Monokton  fttlling  from  his 
hone.  On  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  lying  by  a  cannon,  is  Dickinson,  of  Virginia ;  and  on  the  left,  by 
a  drum,  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania.     In  the  center  is  a  wounded  rifleman. 

*  It  was  during  this  part  of  the  action  that  Molly,  the  wife  of  a  cannonier,  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
courage  and  presence  of  mind.  We  have  ahready  noticed  her  bravery  in  firing  the  last  gun  at  Fort  Clin- 
ton. (See  page  164.)  She  was  a  sturdy  young  camp-follower,  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  in  devotion 
to  her  husband,  she  Ulastrated  the  character  of  her  countrywomen  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  the  action  in 
question,  while  her  husband  was  managing  one  of  the  field-pieces,  she  constantly  brought  him  water  from 
a  spring  near  by.  A  shot  from  the  enemy  killed  him  at  his  post ;  and  the  officer  in  command,  having  no 
one  competent  to  fill  his  place,  ordered  the  piece  to  be  withdrawn.  Molly  saw  her  husband  fall  as  she 
oaroe  from  the  spring,  and  also  heard  the  order.  She  dropped  her  bucket,  seized  the  rammer,  and  vowed 
that  she  would  fill  the  place  of  her  husband  at  the  gun,  and  avenge  his  death.  She  performed  the  duty  with 
a  skill  and  courage  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  her.  On  the  following  morning,  covered 
with  dirt  and  blood,  General  Greene  presented  her  to  Washington,  who,  admiring  her  bravery,  conferred 
11.  A  A 
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GtUant  Conduct  of  Lee.  Forming  of  the  woond  Line.  View  of  the  BattJe-groimd. 

body  of  infantry,  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  charging  simultaneously. upon  the  Amer- 
icans, broke  their  ranks.  Lee  immediately  ordered  Yarn  urn  and  Livingston,  together  with 
the  artillery,  to  retreat  across  the  morass,  while  Colonel  Ogden,  with  his  men  drawn  up  in 
a  wood  near  the  causeway,  gallantly  covered  the  whole  as  they  crossed.  Lee  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  and  brought  off  Ogden's  corps,  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops,  in  admi- 
rable order.  Instantly  forming  them  in  line  upon  the  slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  mo- 
rass, he  rode  to  Washington,  and  said,  '*  Sir,  here  are  my  troops ;  how  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  I  should  dispose  of  them  ?''  The  poor  fellows  had  thus  far  borne  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  battles  and  retreats  of  the  day ;  Washington,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  arrange  them 
in  the  rear  of  Englishtown,  while  he  prepared  to  engage  the  enemy  himself  with  the  fresh 
troops  of  the  second  and  main  division  of  the  army. 

The  action  now  became  general.  The  second  line  of  the  main  army  was  speedily  formed 
in  the  wood  which  covered  the  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass ;  the  led  com- 
manded by  Lord  Stirling,  the  right  by  General  Greene,  and  the  center  by  Washington  him- 
self.     Wayne,  with  an  advanced  corps,  was  stationed  upon  an  eminence,  in  an  orchard,  a 


^'  selves  warmly  opposed  in  front,  attempted  to  turn  the  Amen- 

can  left  flank,  but  were  repulsed.  They  also  moved  toward  the  American  right,  but,  being 
enfiladed  by  a  severe  cannonade  from  a  battery  under  Knox,  upon  a  commanding  piece  of 
ground  occupied  by  General  Greene,  they  fell  back.     Wayne,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  up  a 

upon  tier  the  commission  of  sergeant.  By  his  recommendation,  her  name  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  half- 
pay  officers  for  life.  She  left  the  array  soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
died  near  Fort  Montgomery,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands.  She  usually  went  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Molly.  The  venerable  widow  of  General  Hamilton,  yet  living  (1852),  told  me  she  had  often  seen  Captain 
Molly.  She  described  her  as  a  stout,  red-haired,  freckled-face  young  Irish  woman,  with  a  handsome,  pierc- 
ing eye.  The  French  officers,  charmed  by  the  story  of  her  bravery,  made  her  many  presents.  She  would 
sometimes  pass  along  the  French  lines  with  her  cocked  hat,  and  get  it  almost  filled  with  crowns. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  orchard,  upon  the  site  of  Wayne^s  position  when  Monokton  fell.  The  old  house 
on  the  left  is  the  ancient  parsonage,  occupied,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  by  a  man  named  Freeman.  Beyond 
the  house,  extending  right  and  left,  is  the  place  of  the  morass,  now  fine  meadow  land,  with  a  clear  stream 
running  through  it ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  are  seen  the  slopes  and  elevations  whereon  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  American  army,  under  Washington,  was  drawn  up.  Upon  the  rising  ground  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  British  grenadiers  were  stationed ;  and  the  two  figures  in  the  open  field,  about  fifty  yards  distant 
from  our  point  of  view,  denote  the  spot  where  Monokton  was  killed. 
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brisk  fire  upon  the  British  center  from  his  position  in  the  orchard,  and  repeatedly  repulsed 
the  royal  grenadiers,  iwho  several  times  crossed  the  hedgerow  (2)  and  advanced  upon  him. 
Colonel  Monckton,  their  commander,  perceiving  that  success  depended  upon  driving  Wayne 
from  his  position,  harangued  his  men,^  and,  forming  them  in  solid  column,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  corps  on  parade.*  Wayne's  troops  were  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  barn,  situated  very  near  the  one  now  standing  a  few  rods  from  the  parsonage. 
He  ordered  them  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  approach  very  near,  and  then, 
with  sure  aim,  pick  out  the  officers.  Silently  the  British  advanced  until  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  Americans,  when  Monckton,  waving  his  sword,  with  a  shout,  ordered  his  grenadiers 
to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment  Wayne  gave  a  signal ;  a  terrible  volley  poured  de- 
struction upon  the  assailants,  and  almost  every  British  ofiicer  fell.  Among  them  was  their 
brave  leader.  Colonel  Monckton.*  Over  his  body  the  warriors  fought  desperately,  hand  to 
hand,  until  the  Americans  secured  it,  and  carried  it  to  their  rear.  Hotly  the  conflict  raged, 
not  only  at  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line,  but  at  various  other  points.  Wayne  finally  re- 
pulsed the  grenadiers ;  and  the  whole  British  army  soon  gave  way,  and  fell  back  to  the 
heights  (t)  above  Carr's  house  (3),  occupied  by  General  Lee  in  the  morning.  It  was  a 
strong  position,  flanked  by  thick  woods  and  morasses,  with  only  a  narrow  way  of  approach 
on  their  front. 

It  was  now  almost  sunset,  yet  Washington  resolved  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  at- 
tack them  in  their  new  and  strong  position.  For  that  purpose,  he  ordered  General  Poor, 
with  his  own  and  the  Carolina  brigade,  to  move  round  to  their  right ;  General  Woodford* 
to  gain  their  led,  and  the  artillery  to  gall  them  in  front.  There  were  so  many  impediments, 
owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  ground,  that  twilight  came  on  before  a  proper  disposi- 
tion for  battle  could  be  made,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  until  morning.  The  army  re- 
posed that  night  upon  their  arms  upon  the  battle-field,  ready  to  spring  upon  their  prey  at 
the  first  gleam  of  light.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  the  chief,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  slum- 
bered, with  his  suite,  beneath  a  broad  oak,  around  which  many  of  the  slain  slept  their  last 
sleep.     He  felt  certain  of  victory  when  his  troops,  refreshed,  should  rise  to  battle  ;  but  the 

*  The  belligerents  were  separated  by  only  a  few  rods  in  distance,  and  that  an  open  field.     The  patrioiN 
near  the  parsonage,  and  those  with  Wayne,  at  the  barn,  and  in  the  or- 
chard, distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  Monckton  when  haranguing  his 

men. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  grenadiers  marched  with  so  mnch  precision,  that 
a  baU  from  Comb's  Hill,  enfilading  a  platoon,  disarmed  every  man. 

'  Colonel  Monckton  was  a  gallant  officer.  He  was  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body, 
but  recovered.  He  was  interred,  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  about  six 
feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  building,  upon  a  stone  of  which  his  name 
is  rudely  cut.  The  only  monument  that  marks  the  grave  of  that  gal- 
lant officer  is  a  plain  board,  painted  red,  on  which  is  drawn,  in  black 
letters,  the  inscription  seen  in  the  picture.  This  board  was  prepared 
and  set  up  a  few  years  ago  by  a  worthy  Scotch  schoolmaster,  named 
Wilson,  who  taught  the  young  people  in  the  school-house  upon  the  green, 
near  the  old  meeting-house. 

*  William  Woodford  was  a  native  of  Caroline  county,  in  Virginia. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  When 
the  Virginia  troops  assembled  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  Lord  Dunmore,  Woodford  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  second  regiment.    Patrick  Henry  was  colonel  of 

the  first  regiment.  In  the  battle  at  Great  Bridge,  on 
the  Elizabeth  River,  in  December,  1775,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery.  Congress  promoted  him 
to  brigadier,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  first 
Virginia  brigade.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  (in  which  he  was  wounded)  and  Monmouth,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  siege  in  1780.  He  was  taken  to  New 
York  by  the  British,  where  he  died  on  the  13ih  of  November  of  that  year,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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Retreat  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.         Character  of  the  Monmouth  Battle.         Clinton's  Ofllcial  Dispatch  criticised.         The  Loss. 

morning  light  brought  disappointment.  At  midnight,  under  oover  of  darkness,'  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  put  his  weary  host  in  motion.  With  silent  steps,  column  after  column  lefl  the  camp 
and  hurried  toward  Sandy  Hook.  So  secret  was  the  movement,  and  so  deep  the  sleep  of 
the  patriots,  that  the  troops  of  Poor,  lying  close  by  the  enemy,  were  ignorant  of  their  de> 
parture,  until,  at  dawn,  they  saw  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  gone 
more  than  three  hours.  Washington,  considering  the  distance  they  had  gained,  the  fatigue 
of  his  men,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  deep,  sandy  country,  with  but  little 
water,  deemed  pursuit  fruitless,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  escaped.  Washington  marched 
with  his  army  to  Brunswick,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  he  crossed  at  King's 
Ferry,  and  encamped  near  White  Plains,  in  West  Chester  county.  The  Jersey  brigade 
and  Morgan's  corps  were  lefl  to  hover  on  the  enemy's  rear,  but  they  performed  no  essential 
service.  The  British  army  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  30th,  where  Lord  Howe's 
fleet,  having  come  round  from  the  Delaware,  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
New  York.' 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  during  the  war.  Re- 
markable  skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  Lee  ; 
and  the  events  of  the  day  were  highly  creditable  to  the  military  genius  of  both  command- 
ers. Victory  for  the  Americans  was  twice  denied  them  during  the  day,  first  by  the  retreat 
of  Lee  in  the  morning,  and,  secondly,  by  the  unaccountable  detention  of  Morgan  and  his 
brave  riflemen  at  a  distance  from  the  field.  For  hours  the  latter  was  at  Richmond  Mills, 
three  miles  below  Monmouth  court-house,  awaiting  orders,  in  an  agony  of  desire  to  engage 
in  the  battle,  for  he  was  within  sound  of  its  fearful  tumult.  To  and  fro  he  strode,  uncer- 
tain what  course  to  pursue,  and,  like  a  hound  in  the  leash,  panting  to  be  away  to  action. 
Why  he  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  conflict,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
It  appears  probable  that,  had  he  fallen  upon  the  British  rear,  with  his  fresh  troops,  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  army  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  British 
at  Saratoga. 

The  hottest  of  the  couflict  occurred  near  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell.  Very  few  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  on  the  west  side  of  the  morass,  but  many  were  slain  in  the  field  with 
Monckton,  and  lay  among  the  slaughtered  grenadiers  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  six  officers,  arid  sixty-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  wounded  were 
twenty-four  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  missing  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
but  many  of  them,  having  dropped  down  through  fatigue,  soon  joined  the  army.'     Among 


^  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  offioial  dispatoh  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  wrote,  "  Having  reposed  the  troops 
nntil  ten  at  night  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  I  took  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  rejoin  General 
Knyphansen,  who  had  advanced  to  Nut  Swamp,  near  Middletown."  This  assertion  was  the  caose  of  much 
merriment  in  America,  for  it  was  known  that  the  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  new  moon.  Poor 
WiW$  MmanaCy  printed  at  Philadelphia  hy  Joseph  Cruikshank,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  new  moon 
on  the  24  th  of  June,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  battle  being  only  four  days  old,  it  set  at  fifty-five  minutes 
past  ten.     Trumbull,  in  his  IPFingal^  alluding  to  this,  says, 


**  He  forms  hla  camp  with  great  parade, 
While  oTening  spreada  the  world  in  shade, 
Then  stiU,  like  some  endanger'd  spark, 
Steals  oflf  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ; 
Yet  writes  his  king  in  boasting  tooe, 
How  grand  he  march'd  by  light  of  moon ! 


Go  on,  great  general,  nor  regard 
The  scoffs  of  ererj  scribbling  bard. 


**  Who  sings  how  gods,  Aat  fearful  night, 
Aided  by  miracle  your  flight ; 
As  once  they  used  in  Honaer's  day, 
To  help  weak  heroes  run  away ; 
Tells  how  the  hours,  at  this  sad  trial, 
Went  back,  as  erst  on  Ahaz*  dial. 
WhUe  British  Joshua  stayed  the  moon 
On  Monmouth's  plain  for  AJalon. 
Heed  not  their  sneera  or  gibes  so  arch, 
Because  she  set  before  you  march.** 


'  Ramsay ;  Gordon ;  Marshall ;  Sparks  *,  D^Auberteuil ;  Stedman,  &c. 

'  The  enemy  suffered  more  from  the  heat  than  the  Americans,  on  account  of  their  woolen  uniform,  and 
being  encumbered  with  their  knapsacks,  while  the  Americans  were  half  disrobed.  The  Americans  buried 
the  slain  which  were  found  on  the  battle-field  in  shallow  graves.  In  their  retreat,  the  British  left  many  of 
their  wounded,  with  surgeons  and  nurses,  in  the  houses  at  Freehold,  and  every  room  in  the  court-bouse  was 
filled  with  the  maimed  and  dying  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.    A  pit  was  dug  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
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the  slain  were  Lieatenant-colonel  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Major  Dickinson,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  British  left  four  officers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  non-commissioned  of- 
ficerff  and  privates  on  the  field.  They  buried  some,  and  took  many  of  their  wounded  with 
them.  Fifty-nine  of  their  soldiers  perished  by  the  heat,  without  receiving  a  wound  ;  they 
laid  under  trees,  and  by  rivulets,  whither  they  had  crawled  for  shade  and  water.  But  why 
dwell  upon  the  sad  and  sickening  scene  of  the  battle-field  with  the  dead  and  dying  upon  it? 
We  have  considered  the  dreadful  events  of  the  day ;  let  us  for  a  moment,  before  returning 
to  Valley  Forge  from  our  long  digression,  glance  at  the  ground  now  covered  with  the  results 
of  the  peaceful  tiller's  conquests. 

I  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Monmouth  toward  the  close  of  September,  1850,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  favored  with  the  company  of  Doctor  John  WoodhuU,  of  Freehold,  in 
my  ramble  over  that  interesting  locality.  Doctor  WoodhuU  is  the  son  of  the  beloved  min- 
ister of  that  name  who  succeeded  William  Tennent  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  worshiped  in  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  and  who,  for  forty -six  consecutive  years, 
preached  and  prayed  in  that  venerated  chapel.  Doctor  WoodhuU  was  bom  in  the  parson- 
age yet  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  is  so  familiar  with  every  locality  and  event  connected 
with  the  conflict,  that  I  felt  as  if  traversing  the  battle-field  with  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Dark  clouds  rolled  up  menacingly  from  the  southwest  when  we  left  Freehold  and  rode  out 
to  the  meeting-house ;  and  while  sketching  the  old  fane,  pictured  on  page  359,  heavy  peals 
of  thunder  from  a  cloud  that  rapidly  approached  broke  over  the  country.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  my  outline  when  the  heavy  drops  came  down,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 

in  the  church.  Resting  my  port-folio  upon  the  high  back  of 
a  pew,  I  sketched,  from  the  open  door,  the  annexed  picture 
of  a  neat  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend 
pastor  just  mentioned.  Almost  beneath  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  under  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  rest  the  remains 
of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent,  who  was  pastor  of  that 
flock  for  forty-three  years.*  On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a 
commemorative  tablet,  with  a  brief  inscription.*  Mr.  Ten- 
nent was  one  of  the  most  faithful  ministers  of  his  day ;  and 
his  name  is  widely  known  in  connection  with  curious  physi- 
ological and  psychological  phenomena,  of  which  he  was  the 
subject.  For  three  days  he  remained  in  a  cataleptic  state, 
commonly  called  a  trance,  or  apparent  death  of  the  body 
while  the  interior  life  is  active.  He  had  applied  himself 
,«^^;^>,.  closely  to  theological  studies,  until  his  health  suddenly  gave 

WooDHui.L'8  MoNUMMNT.s  ^^J'     Hc  bccamc  cmaciatcd,  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and, 

ent  residence  of  Dr.  Throckmorton,  of  Freehold,  wherein  the  wonnded  were  thrown  and  buried  as  fast  a<» 
they  expired. 

It  is  said  that  neariy  six  hundred  young  men  of  Clinton's  army,  who  had  formed  tender  attaohments  dur> 
ing  the  winter  cantonment  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  daring  the  march  through  New  Jersey,  and  retomed 
to  that  city. 

^  Mr.  Tennent's  brother,  Gilbert,  was  also  an  eminent  preacher.  Garden,  in  his  Revolutionary  jSnec^ 
dotti,  relates  the  following  .oiroamstance  :  "  When  the  American  army  entered  Philadelphia  in  June,  1778, 
after  the  evacuation  by  the  British  troops,  we  were  hard  pressed  for  ammunition.  We  caused  the  whole- 
city  to  be  ransacked  in  search  of  cartridge-paper.  At  length  I  thought  of  the  garrets,  &c.,  of  old  printing- 
offices.  In  that  once  occupied  as  a  lumber-room  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  printer,  a  vast  collection  was 
disoovered.  Among  the  mass  was  more  than  a  cart-body  load  of  sermons  on  defensive  war,  preached  by 
a  famous  Gilbert  Tennent,  during  the  old  British  and  French  war,  to  rouse  the  colonies  to  indispensable  ex> 
enion.  These  appropriate  manSestoes  were  instantly  employed  as  oases  for  musket-cartridges,  rapidly  sent 
to  the  army,  came  most  opportunely,  and  were  fired  away  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  against  our  retiring 
foe." 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent,. 
psstor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Freehold,  who  departed  this  life  the  8th  of  March,  1777,  aged  71 
jears  and  9  months.     He  was  pastor  of  said  church  43  years  and  6  months.     Faithful  and  Bklovbd.''' 

^  This  monument  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.     It  is  of  white  marble,  about  eight  feet  in 
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Inflcription  upon  WoodhuH'c  Monument  Capture  and  Execution  of  Captain  Hudd  j.  Caae  of  Capbun  AagilL 

one  morning,  while  conversing  with  his  brother,  in  Latin,  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  he  fainted, 
and  seemed  to  expire.     He  was  laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral.     His 

height.  The  follpwiog  is  the  inscription  upon  it :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  John  Woodhall, 
D.D.,  who  died  Nov.  22€l,  1824,  aged  80  years.  An  able,  faithful,  and  beloved  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  preached  the  Gospel  56  years.  He  was  settled  first  in  Leaoock,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1779  removed 
to  this  congregation,  which  he  served  as  pastor,  with  great  diligence  and  success,  for  45  years.  Eminent 
a^  an  instructor  of  youth,  zealous  for  the  glory  of  God,  fervent  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  all  public  and 
private  duties,  the  labors  of  a  long  life  have  ended  in  a  large  reward." 

Reverend  Dr.  WoodhuU  was  one  of  the  most  active  patriots  of  his  day,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  was  largely  infused  into  his  congregation.  On  one  occasion,  while  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  every 
man  in  his  parish  went  out  to  oppose  the  enemy,  except  one  feeble  old  invalid,  who  bade  them  God  speed. 
The  zealous  pastor  went  with  them  as  chaplain. 

Dr.  Woodhull  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Captain  Huddy,  at  Freehold, 
in  the  spring  of  1782,  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  now  kept  by  Mr.  Higgins.     Captain  Huddy  lived  in  the 
central  part  of  Colt's  Neck,  about  five  miles  from  Freehold.     He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  by  his  activity 
and  courage  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.     In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  mu- 
-  < '  latto,  named  Titus,  and  about  sixty  refugees,  attacked  Huddy's  house,  in  the 

evening.     The  only  inmates  were  Huddy  and  Luoretia  Emmons  (afterward 
Mrs.  Chambers),  a  servant  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age.    There  were  sev- 
i     eral  guns  in  the  house  ;  these  Lucretia  loaded,  while  Huddy  fired  them  from 
^  difierent  windows.     Titus  and  some  others  were  wounded.     They  set  fire  to 
^  the  house,  when  Huddy  surrendered,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.    The 
L    prisoners  were  taken  on  board  of  a  boat  near  Black  Point.     Just  as  it  was 
^    pushed  ofl*from  the  shore,  Huddy  leaped  into  the  water,  and  escaped  under  fire 
of  some  militia  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Tories.     In  the  spring  of  1782, 
HOddy  commanded  a  block-house,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  bridge 
at  the  village  of  Tom's  River.     It  was  attacked  by  some  refugees  from  New 
York,  and  his  ammunition  giving  out,  Huddy  was  obliged  to  surrender.    Him- 
self and  oompanions  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  back  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  placed,  heavily  ironed, 
on  board  a  guard-ship.     On  the  12th  of  April,  sixteen  refugees,  under  Captain  Lippincott,  took  Huddy  to 
Gravelly  Point,  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  Navesink  Hills,  near  the  light-houses,  and  hung  him  upon  a 
gallows  made  of  three  rails.     He  met  his  fate  with  composure.     Upon  the  barrel  on  which  he  stood  for 
execution,  he  wrote  his  will  with  an  unfaltering  hand.    His  marderers  falsely  charged  him  with  being  ooo- 
oerned  in  the  death  of  a  desperate  Tory,  named  Philip  White,  which  occurred  while  Huddy  was  a  prisoner 
in  New  York.     To  the  breast  of  Huddy,  the  infamous  Lippincott  affixed  the  following  label :  '^  We,  the 
refugees,  having  long  with  grief  beheld  the  cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding  nothing  but  such 
measures  daily  carrying  into  execution ;  we  therefore  determine  not  to  suffer,  without  taking  vengeance 
for  the  numerous  cruelties ;  and  thus  begin,  having  made  use  of  Captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view ;  and  further  determine  to  hang  man  for  man,  while  there  is  a  refugee  existing. 

Up  goes  Huddy  por  Philip  White  !" 
Huddy's  body  was  carried  to  Freehold,  and  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  death  excited  the  greatest 
indignation  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Woodhull  earnestly  entreated  Washington  to  retaliate,  in  order 
that  such  inhuman  murders  might  be  prevented.  The  commander-in-chief  acquiesced,  but,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting a  British  officer  at  once,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assuring  him  that,  unless  the  murderers  of 
Huddy  were  given  up,  he  should  proceed  to  retaliate.  Clinton  refused  compliance,  and  Captain  Asgill,  a 
young  British  officer  (son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill),  who  was  a  prisoner,  was  designated,  by  lot,  for  execution. 
In  the  mean  while,  Lippincott  was  tried  by  a  court  martial ;  and  it  appeared,  in  testimony,  that  Governor 
Franklin,  president  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Lojralists,  had  given  that  officer  verbal  orders  to  hang  Huddy. 
Lippincott  was  acquitted.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, reprobated  the  death  of  Huddy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  broken  up  the  Board  of  Associated 
Loyalists.  Washington  had  mercifully  postponed  the  execution  of  young  Asgill,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
received  a  pathetic  letter  from  Lady  Asgill,  his  mother,  and  an  intercessory  one  fi^m  Count  De  Yergennes, 
the  French  minister.  He  sent  these  letters  to  Congress,  and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1 782,  that  body  re- 
solved, ^^  That  the  commander-in-chief  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  set  Captain  Asgill  at  liberty."  The 
tenderest  sympathies  of  Washington  had  been  awakened  in  the  young  roan's  behalf,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  consistent  with  duty,  to  save  him ;  and  yet  the  unfair  compiler  of  the  PictoriiU  History 
of  England  (v.,  489)  accuses  Washington  of  foul  dishonor,  and  expresses  his  belief  that,  '*  as  at  the  crisis 
when  he  put  Major  Andre  to  death,  and  refused  him  the  last  sad  consolation  he  asked  for,  he  was  now  ren- 
dered gloomy  and  irascible  by  the  constant  and  degrading  troubles  and  mortifications  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved.-'    Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  this  sentence. 

In  a  humorous  poein,  entitled  Rivington's  Reflections^  Philip  Freneau  thus  alludes  to  the  case  of  Asgill. 
He  makes  Rivington  (the  Tory  printer  in  New  York)  say, 

"  rU  petition  the  rebels  (if  York  is  forsaken) 
For  a  place  in  their  Zion  which  De*er  shall  be  ibaken. 
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Bamarkabla  Caae  of  WilUam  Tennent  His  own  Deicription  of  his  Feelings.  Lots  of  his  Papers. 

physician,  who  was  absent,  w&s  much  grieved  on  his  return.  His  skill  detected  symptoms 
of  life,  and  he  desired  a  postponement  of  burial.  The  body  was  cold  and  stiff;  there  were 
no  signs  of  life  to  the  common  apprehension,  and  his  brother  insisted  that  he  should  be  bur- 
ied. But  the  entreaties  of  the  physician  prevailed  ;  the  funeral  was  postponed.  On  the 
third  day  afler  his  apparent  death,  the  people  were  assembled  to  bury  him.  The  doctor, 
who  had  been  at  his  side  from  the  beginning,  still  insisted  upon  applying  restoratives.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  burial  arrived,  and  the  brother  of  Tennent  impatiently  demanded  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  should  be  performed.  At  that  moment,  to  the  alarm  of  all  present, 
Mr.  Tennent  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  relapsed  again  into  apparent  life- 
lessness.  This  movement  was  twice  repeated  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  when  life  per- 
manently remained,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.^  Absolute  forgetfubess  of  all  knowl- 
edge marked  his  return  to  consciousness.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  transaction  of 
his  life  previous  to  his  sickness.  He  had  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  all  things,  as 
if  he  was  a  new-born  child.  At  length  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  his  recollection  was  by  degrees  restored.  These  circumstances  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  and  became  the  theme  of  philosophical  speculation  and  inquiry. 

When  the  storm  abated  we  lefl  the  church  and  proceedet 
old  parsonage  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  William  T.  S 
parlor  and  study  of  Tennent  and  Woodhull  to  be  used  as  a  d< 
eoltural  implements  !  The  careless  neglect  which  permits  a  n 
and  patriotic  events  to  fall  into  utter  ruin,  is  actual  desecratioi 
and  deplored.  The  windows  are  destroyed  ;  the  roof  is  fallin 
a  few  years  not  a  vestige  will  be  left  of  that  venerable  memei 

We  visited  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell ;  the  place  of  the  causeway  across  the  morass 
(now  a  small  bridge  upon  the  main  road) ;  and,  after  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
ground  of  conflict,  and  sketching  the  picture  on  page  362,  returned  to  Freehold  in  time  to 
dine,  and  take  the  stage  for  the  station  at  Jamesburg,  on  my  way  home.  It  had  been  to 
me  a  day  of  rarest  interest  and  pleasure^  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather ;  for  no 
battle-field  in  our  country  has  stronger  claims  to  the  reverence  of  the  American  heart  than 
that  of  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

I  am  sure  (hey'll  be  clerer ;  it  seems  ttieir  whole  stndy ; 
Thej  hung  not  young  Asgin  for  old  Captain  Buddy. 
And  it  must  be  a  truth  that  admits  no  denyfaag— 
If  they  spare  us  for  mnrd$r  they'll  spare  us  for  lyistg."* 

*  Mr.  Tennent  has  left  on  record  the  following  graphic  acooant  of  his  feelings  while  his  body  was  in  a 
state  of  catalepsy: 

"  While  I  was  conversing  with  ray  brother  on  the  state  of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for 
my  fbtnre  welfare,  I  found  myself,  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  existence,  under  the  direction  of  a  Su- 
perior Being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was  accordingly  wafted  along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  be- 
beMI  at  a  distance  an  inefiable  glory,  the  Impression  of  which  on  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
to  mortal  man.  I  immediately  reflected  on  my  happy  change,  and  thought,  Well,  blessed  be  God !  I  am 
safe  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings  surrounding  the  in- 
expressible glory,  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joyous  worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  represent- 
ation in  the  glorious  appearance.  I  heard  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied 
to  my  conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng ;  on  which  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said.  '  You  must  return  to  the  earth.'  This  seemed  like  a  sword  through  my  heart.  In  an  instant  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  my  brother  standing  before  me  disputing  with  the  doctor.  The  three  days  during 
which  I  had  appeared  lifeless  seemed  to  me  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning 
to  this  worid  of  sorrow  and  trouble  gave  me  such  a  shock,  that  I  fainted  repeatedly." — Life  of  WilUam 
Teimewt,  by  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Tennent  said  that,  for  three  years,  the  ravishing  sounds  he  had  heard  and  the  words  that  were  ut- 
tered were  not  out  of  his  ears.  He  was  often  importuned  to  tell  what  words  were  uttered,  but  declined, 
saying,  "  You  will  know  them,  with  many  other  jmrticulars,  hereafter,  as  you  will  find  the  whole  among 
my  papers."  Boudinot  was  with  the  army  when  Tennent  died,  and,  before  he  could  reach  his  house,  the 
family,  with  all  his  effects,  had  gone  with  a  son  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  taken  sick  about  fifty  mile* ' 
from  Charleston,  and  died  among  strangers.  Although  Boudinot  was  the  executor  of  both  father  and  son^ 
he  never  discovered  any  trace  of  Tennent's  papers. 
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The  Pine  Robben. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  bat  a  few  yean  since  namerous  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freehold,  have  paaaed  away,  but  the  narrative  of  their  trials  during  the  war  have 
left  abiding  reoords  of  patriotism  upon  the  hearts  of  their  descendants.  I  listened  to  many 
tales  concerning  the  **  Pine  Robbers"*  and  other  Tory  desperadoes  of  the  time,  who  kept  the 
people  of  Monmouth  county  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Many  noble  deeds  of  daring 
were  achieved  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  ;  and  while  the 
field  of  Monmouth  attested  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  American  soldiers,  the  inhabitants, 
whose  households  were  disturbed  on  that  Sabbath  morning  by  the  bugle  and  the  cannon- 
peal,  exhibited,  in  their  daily  course,  the  loftiest  patriotism^  and  manly  courage.  We  will 
leave  the  task  of  recording  the  acts  of  their  heroism  to  the  pen  of  the  local  historian,  and, 
hastening  back  to  Valley  Forge,  resume  the  reins  and  depart  for  Faoli,  for  the  short  No- 
vember day  is  fast  waning. 

^  The  Pine  Robbers  were  a  band  of  marauding  Tories,  who  infested  the  large  districts  of  pine  woods  in 
the  lower  part  of  Monrooath  county,  whence  they  made  predatory  excursions  among  the  Whigs  of  the 
neighboring  country.  They  burrowed  oaves  in  the  sand-hills  for  places  of  shelter  and  retreat,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  swamps,  and,  covering  them  with  brush,  effectually  concealed  them.  From  these  dens  they  sallied 
forth  at  midnight  to  bum,  plunder,  and  murder.  Nor  were  the  people  safe  in  the  daytime,  for  the  scoun- 
drels would  often  issue  from  their  hiding-places,  and  fall  upon  the  farmer  in  his  field.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  carry  muskets  while  at  their  work,  and  their  families  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  terror. 

Of  these  depredators,  the  most  prominent  were  Fenton,  Fagan,  Williams,  Debow,  West,  and  Carter.  Fen- 
ton  was  the  arch-fiend  of  the  pandemonium  of  the  Pines.  He  was  a  blacksmith  of  Freehold,  large  and 
muscular.  He  early  took  to  the  business  of  the  Tories,  and  began  his  career  of  villainy  by  robbery.  He 
plundered  a  tailor^s  shop  in  Freehold  township.  Already  a  committee  of  vigilance  was  organized.  They 
^  sent  Fenton  word  that,  if  he  did  not  return  the  plunder,  he  should  be  hunted  and  shot.  Intimidated,  he 
'  sent  back  the  clothing,  with  the  following  savage  note  appended : 

"  /  have  returned  your  damned  rags.  In  a  short  time  I  am  coming  to  Imm  your  bams  and  hauus,  and 
r$wt  you  all  like  a  pack  of  kittens  /'' 

Fenton  soon  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  One  summer  night,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
desperadoes,  he  attacked  the  dwelling  of  an  aged  man  near  Imlaytown,  named  Farr.  Himself,  wife,  and 
d«nghter  composed  the  family.  They  barriered  the  door,  and  kept  the  scoundrels  at  bay  for  a  while. 
Fenton  finally  broke  in  a  portion  of  tlra  door,  and,  firing  through  the  opening,  broke  the  leg  of  the  old  man 
with  a  musket-ball.  They  forced  an  entrance  at  last,  murdered  the  wife,  and  then  dispatched  the  helpkes 
old  man.  The  daughter,  badly  wounded,  escaped,  and  the  miscreants,  becoming  alarmed,  fled  without 
taking  any  plunder  with  them.  Fenton  was  afterward  shot  by  a  young  soldier  of  Lee's  legion,  then  lying 
at  Monmouth  court-house.  The  robber  had  plundered  and  beaten  a  young  man  while  on  his  way  from  a 
mill.  He  gave  information  to  Lee,  who  detailed  a  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  to  capture  or  destroy  the  vil- 
lain. The  young  man,  and  the  sergeant  disguised  as  a  countryman,  took  a  seat  in  a  wagon,  while  the  two 
soldiers,  armed,  were  concealed  under  some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  pnMweded  toward  the 
mill,  expecting  to  meet  Fenton  on  the  road.  From  a  low  groggery  among  the  Pines  the  robber  came  out, 
with  a  pistol,  and  commanded  them  to  halt.  He  then  inquired  if  they  had  brandy,  to  which  an  affirmative 
was  given,  and  a  bottle  handed  to  him.  While  drinking,  one  of  the  soldiers,  at  a  signal  from  the  sergeant, 
arose,  and  shot  the  villain  through  the  head.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  wagon,  and  conveyed  in  tri- 
umph to  Freehold. 

Fagan  and  West  were  also  shot  by  the  exasperated  people.  The  body  of  the  latter  was  suspended  in 
chains,  with  hoop-iron  bands  around  it,  upon  a  chestnut  by  the  road-side,  about  a  mile  from  Freehold,  on 
the  way  to  Colt's  Neck,  where  it  vras  left  to  be  destroyed  by  carrion  birds. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  from  these  marauders  made  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  lapse  of  years 
could  not  efface  it  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  felt  their  scourge,  and  even  the  third  generation  of  the  fiuQ- 
ilies  of  Tories  were  objects  of  hate  to  some  of  the  surviving  sufferers.  An  old  lady,  ninety  years  of  age, 
with  whom  I  conversed  at  Boimdbrook,  became  greatly  excited  while  talking  of  what  her  family  endured 
from  the  Pine  Robbers  and  other  Tories,  and  spoke  indignantly  of  one  or  two  families  in  Monmouth  county 
who  were  descendants  of  Loyalists. 
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Depttrtnre  firom  VaHey  Forge.  Tbe  PaoH  TaTern.  Place  where  AmerleaiM  were  Massacred. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  My  country's  standard  waved  on  yonder  height ; 

Her  red-cross  banner  England  there  displayed ; 
And  there  th^  Grerman,  who,  for  foreign  fight. 

Had  left  his  own  domestic  hearth,  and  made  * 

War,  with  its  horrors  and  its  blood,  a  trade, 

Amid  the  battle  stood ;  and,  all  the  day, 
The  bursting  bomb,  the  farious  cannonade. 

The  bngle's  martial  notes,  the  musket's  play, 

In  mingled  uproar  wild  resounded  far  away. 

A  pebble  stone  that  on  the  war-field  lay. 

And  a  wild  rose  that  blossom'd  brightly  there, 
Were  all  the  relics  that  I  bore  away 

To  tell  that  I  had  trod  the  scene  of  war, 
When  I  had  tum'd  my  footsteps  homeward  iar. 

These  may  seem  childish  things  to  some ;  to  me 
They  shall  be  treasured  ones,  and,  like  the  star 

That  guides  the  sailor  o'er  the  pathless  sea, 

They  shall  lead  back  my  thoughts,  loved  Brandywine,  to  thee !" 

Elizabeth  M.  CHARDues. 

E  descended  from  the  observatory  at  Valley  Forge  at  one  o'clock,  and 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  by  way  of  the  Paoli*  and 
West  Chester.  A  veil  of  moisture,  deepening  every  hour,  Koremberao; 
ohscured  the  sun  and  omened  an  approaching  storm.     I  ^®^ 

alighted  on  the  borders  of  a  wood  a  short  distance  from  the  Norris- 
town  road,  and  sketched  the  remains  of  one  of  the  American  redoubts 
pictured  on  page  335,  which  lies,  almost  unknown,  within  the  em- 
brace of  the  forest.  Thence  to  the  place  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  Paoli  massacre,  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  our  road  passed  through  a  broken  but 
well-cultivated  country,  spreading  out  into  more  gentle  undulations  on  the  left,  toward  the 
Delaware.  The  place  of  the  massacre  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway,  east 
of  the  West  Chester  rail-way  (which  connects  with  the  Columbia  rail- way  near  **the  Paoli"), 
a  mile  south  of  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  and  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  southwest  from  the  Paoli  tavern.  We  left  our  horse  to  dine  upon  com  at  a  farm- 
yard near,  and,  following  a  pathway  northeast  from  the  road,  through  the  open  fields,  we 
came  to  the  monument  which  stands  over  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  there  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September,  1777.  It  is  upon  a  small  elevated  plain,  overlooking  a  fine  roll- 
ing country  toward  the  Brandywine,  and  covered  with  a  forest  when  the  event  occurred, 
but  now  smiling  with  cultivation.'  The  sad  story  which  makes  the  place  memorable  in  our 
history  is  brief  but  touching. 

I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter  (page  386)  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
afler  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  and  the  prevention  of  an  engagement  between  the  bel- 
ligerent forces  near  the  Warren  tavern  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  damaged  their  am- 
munition.    When  Washington  withdrew  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  with  the  main  body 

^  The  Paoli  wna  one  of  the  famous  taverns  on  the  old  Lancaster  turnpike.  The^pread  Eagle^  the  Bitcky 
the  White  Hone,  the  Black  Horsey  the  Red  Xton,  &c.,  were  all  famous  among  travelers  upon  the  Lancaster 
and  Harrisburg  roads.  Governor  Pownall  (member  of  Parliament  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution), 
who  traveled  the  roads  in  1754,  mentions  several  of  these  small  hamlets  that  had  grown  up  near  some  of 
tbe  old  taverns. 

'  The  land  is  owned  chiefly  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rodgers,  whose  residence  is  not  far  distant. 
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Wayne'a  Encampment  near  the  PaolL  Britiah  Attack  upon  bia  Detachment  The  Maaaacre. 

of  the  army,  at  Parker^s  Ford,  he  left  General  Wayne,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon  (to  be  joined  by  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Gist  the  next  day*), 
with  directions  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear,  then  posted  near  Tredyffrin  church,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  ofi*his  baggage  train.  Wayne  encamped  two  or  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
British  lines,  in  a  secluded  spot,  away  from  the  public  roads,  near  the  place  where  the  mon- 
ument now  stands.  The  vigilance  of  British  sentinels  did  not  discover  him,  but  the  treach* 
ery  of  Tories  revealed  his  numbers  and  place  of  encampment  to  the  commander  of  the  ene- 
my. Howe  determined  to  surprise  Wayne,  and  for  that  purpose  dispatched  General  Grey 
(the  subsequent  murderer  at  Tappan  and  plunderer  on  the  New  England  coasts)  to  steal 
upon  the  patriot  camp  at  night  and  destroy  them.  Wayne  had  intimations  of  this  intended 
movement,  and,  though  doubting  its  truth,  he  neglected  no  precaution.  It  was  a  dark  and 
stormy  night.  Wayne  ordered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  with  their  ammunition  un- 
der their  coats.  With  two  regiments  and  a  body  of  light  infantry.  Grey  marched  stealthily, 
in  two  divisions,  toward  midnight.^  through  the  woods  and  up  a  narrow  defile  « September 90. 
below  the  Paoli,  and  gained  Wayne's  left  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn.  ^'^' 

ing>  The  divisions  conjoined  in  the  Lancaster  road,  near  Wayne's  encamp- 
ment. The  **  no-flint  general"  (see  note  on  page  196)  had  given  his  usual 
order  to  rush  upon  the  patriots  with  fixed  bayonets,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  to  give  no 
quarters  !  Several  of  the  American  pickets  near  the  highway  were  silently  massacred  in 
the  gloom.  These  being  missed  by  the  patroling  officer,  his  suspicions  that  an  enemy  was 
near  were  awakened,  and  he  hastened  to  the  tent  of  Wayne.  The  general  immediately  pa- 
raded his  men.  Unfortunately,  he  made  the  movement  in  the  light  of  his  own  camp-fires, 
instead  of  forming  them  in  the  dark,  back  of  the  encampment.  By  the  light  of  these  fires 
Grey  was  directed  where  to  attack  with  the  best  chance  of  success.*  In  silence,  but  with 
the  fierceness  of  tigers,  the  enemy  leaped  from  the  thick  gloom  upon  the  Americans,  who 
knew  not  from  what  point  to  expect  an  attack.  The  patriots  discharged  several  volleys, 
but  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  attack  that  their  column  was  at  once  broken  into  frag- 
ments. They  fled  in  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Chester.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  onslaught,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  cruelly 
butchered  after  ceasing  to  resist,  and  while  begging  for  quarter ;  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  skill  of  Wayne,  his  whole  command  must  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He 
promptly  rallied  a  few  companies,  ordered  Colonel  Hampton  to  wheel  the  line,  and  with  the 
cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  he  gallantly  covered  a  successful  retreat.  Grey  swept 
the  American  camp,  captured  between  seventy  and  eighty  men,  including  several  subordin- 
ate officers,  a  great  number  of  small-arms,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  wagons  loaded 
with  baggage  and  stores.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  inconsiderable  ;  only  one  captain  of 
light  infantry  and  three  privates  were  killed,  and  four  men  wounded.  General  Smallwood 
was  only  a  mile  distant  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Wayne.  His  raw  militia  were  too  deficient  in  discipline  to  make 
a  sudden  movement,  and,  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  conflict.  Grey  had  completed 
his  achievement,  and  was  on  his  way  toward  the  British  camp.  Falling  in  with  a  party 
of  the  enemy  retiring  from  the  pursuit  of  Wayne,  Smallwood's  militia  instantly  fled  in  great 
confusion,  and  were  not  rallied  until  a  late  hour  the  next  day. 

The  dead  bodies  of  fifty-three  Americans  were  found  on  the  field  the  next  morning,  and 
were  interred  upon  the  spot,  in  one  grave,  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  For  forty  years 
their  resting-place  was  marked  by  a  simple  heap  of  stones,  around  which  the  plow  of  the 
agriculturist  made  its  furrows  nearer  and  nearer  every  season.  At  length  the  ♦*  Republican 
Artillerists"  of  Chester  county  patriotically  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  their  memory. 


^  General  Smallwood  was  advancing  with  1150  Maryland  militia,  and  Colonel  Gist  with  700. 

'  A  Hessian  sergeant,  boasting  of  the  exploits  of  that  night,  exnltingly  exclaimed,  "  What  a  running 
about,  barefoot,  and  half  clothed,  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  fires  1  These  showed  ns  where  to  chase 
ihcra,  while  they  could  not  see  us.  We  killed  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  1  stuck  them 
myself  like  so  many  pigs,  one  after  another,  aotil  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  toooh-hole  of  my  musket  ^' 
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Chaplain  David  Jonoa. 


His  Addreaa  to  the  Troopa  at  Ticonderoga. 


and  on  the  20th  of  September,  1817,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  event,  through  the  aid 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  reared  the  memento  delineated  in  the  engraving/     It  is  com- 

'  On  that  occasion  the  Reverend  David  Jones,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  who  was  Wayne's  chap- 
lain, and  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  was  present  and  made  an  address.  He  was  then  past 
eighty  years  of  age. 

David  Jokes  was  bom  in  White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1736.  His  ancestors  came  from  Wides  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  settled  at  The  Welsh 
Tract.  Mr.  Jones  was  educated  that,  believing  his  life  to  be  in 
for  the  ministry  by  the  Reverend  danger,  he  left  New  Jersey,  and 
Isaac  Eaton,  of  Hopewell,  New  settled  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
Jersey.  He  vros  for  many  years  sylvania,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  in 
pastor  of  the  upper  (Baptist)  Free-  charge  of  the  Great  Valley  Baptist 
hold  church  in  New  Jersey,  from  church.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
which  place  h^proceeded  to  the  Continental  Fast,  soon  afterward 
Northwestern  Territory  in  1772  observed,  he  preached  a  sermon 
and  1 773,  on  a  Gospel  mission  to  before  Colonel  Dewee's  regiment, 
the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  In-  entitled  '^  Defensive  War  in  a  Just 
dians.  He  was  ujisuccessfal,  and,  -  Cause  Sinless.'J,  It  was  publish- 
after  enduring  many  hardships,  ed,  and,  being'extensively  circu- 
he  retomed  to  his  charge  at  Free-  lated  throughout  the  colonies,  pro- 
hold.  He  afterward  published  an  duoed  a  salutary  effect.  In  1776, 
account  of  his  mission.  One  of  Mr.  Jones  received  the  appoint- 
his  companions,  while  navigating  ment  of  chaplain  to  a  Pennsylva- 
the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  from  Fort  nia  regiment  under  Colonel  St. 


Pitt,  was  the  cele- 
brated George  Ro- 
gws  Clarke.  He 
early  espoused  the 
patriot  cause,  and 
became  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  Tories, 


(^^^^^'^^^^^ 


Clair,  which  was  or- 
dered to  the  North- 
em  Department. 
He  was  on  duty 
with  St.  Clair  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  where, 
when    the    enemy 


I  hourly  expected  (October  20th,  1776)  from  Crown  Point,  he  delivered  a  characteristio  disooarse  to  the 
regiment,  which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  them.*    Chaplain  Jones  served  through  two  campaigns  under 


*  I  have  before  me  a  printed  copy  of  that  address,  which  was  published  soon  afterward. 
neo  of  Che  man«or  in  which  the  American  soldiers  were  addressed  by  their  chaplains. 


I  print  it  here  as  a  fovorable  sped- 


" ADDRESS 
"  To  General  Sl  CUin'a  Brigade  at  Ticonderogii,  tohejt  the  Enemy  were  hourly  expected,  October  90, 1776. 
" Mt  Countrymsn,  Fzllowsoldibrs,  and  Friknds, 

'*!  am  sorry  that  during  this  campaign  I  have  been  favored  with  so  few  opportunities  of  addressing  you  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance  both  with  respect  to  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  but  what  is  past  can  not  be  recalled,  and  now 
time  will  not  admit  an  enlargement,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  the  advancement  of  our  enemies  as  speedily  aa 
Heaven  win  permit.  [The  wind  blew  to  the  north,  strongly.]  Therefore,  at  present,  let  ft  suffice  to  bring  to  your  remembrance 
some  necessary  truths. 

*'It  is  our  common  faith,  and  a  very  just  one  too,  that  all  events  on  earth  are  under  the  notice  of  that  God  in  whom  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being ;  therefore  we  must  believe  that,  in  this  important  struggle  with  the  worst  of  enemies,  he  has  aasigned 
ua  our  post  here  at  Ticonderoga.  Our  situation  is  such  that,  if  properly  defended,  we  ahall  give  our  Guemiea  a  fatal  blow,  and 
In  great  measure  prove  the  vuana  of  the  aalviuion  of  North  America. 

**  Such  is  our  present  case,  that  we  are  fighthig  for  aU  that  la  near  and  dear  to  us,  whUe  our  enemies  are  engaged  in  the  worst 
of  causes,  their  design  being  to  subjugate,  plunder,  and  enslave  a  free  people  that  have  done  them  no  harm.  Their  tyrannical 
viewa  are  so  glaring,  their  cause  so  horribly  bad,  that  there  still  remain  too  much  goodness  and  humanity  in  Great  Britain  to  en- 
gage unanimously  against  us,  therefore  they  have  been  obliged  (and  nt  a  most  amazing  expense,  too)  to  hire  the  assistance  of  a 
barbarous,  mercenary  people,  that  would  cut  your  throats  for  the  small  reward  of  aixpenco.  No  doubt  these  have  faopea  of  being 
onr  task-masters,  and  would  rejoice  at  our  calamities. 

**  Look,  oh !  look,  therefore,  at  your  respective  states,  and  anticipate  the  consequences  if  these  vassals  are  suffered  to  enter ! 
It  would  fail  the  most  fruitful  imagination  to  represent,  in  a  proper  light,  what  anguish,  what  horror,  what  distress  would 
spread  over  the  whole !  See,  oh  I  see  tiie  dear  wives  of  your  bosoms  forced  from  their  peaceful  habitations,  and  perhaps  usod 
with  such  indecency  that  modesty  would  forbid  the  description.  Behold  the  fair  virgins  of  your  land,  whose  benevolent  souls 
are  now  filled  with  a  thousand  good  wishes  and  hopes  of  seeing  their  admirere  retnm  home  crowned  with  victory,  would  not 
only  meet  with  a  doleful  disappointment  but  also  with  such  iusulta  and  abuses  that  would  induce  their  tender  hearts  to  pray 
for  the  shades  of  death.  See  your  children  exposed  as  vagabonds  to  all  the  calamities  of  this  life  I  Then,  oh  I  then  adieu  to  aU 
Iblkrity  this  side  the  grave  I 

"  Now  an  tiieae  calamities  may  be  prevented  if  our  God  be  for  us — and  who  can  doubt  of  this  who  observes  the  point  in  which 
the  wind  now  blows— if  you  wiU  only  acquit  yonrselvea  like  men,  and  with  firmness  of  mind  go  forth  against  your  enemies,  re- 
solving cither  to  return  with  victory  or  to  die  gloriously.  Every  one  that  may  fall  in  this  dispute  win  be  justiy  esteemed  a 
martyr  to  liberty,  and  his  name  will  be  had  in  precious  memory  whUe  the  love  of  freedom  remiuns  in  the  breasts  of  men.  An 
whom  God  will  favor  to  see  a  glorious  victory,  will  return  to  their  respective  states  with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  be  received 
with  joy  and  gladnesa  of  heart  by  all  friends  to  liberty  and  lovera  of  mankind. 

**  As  onr  present  case  is  singular,  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  candid  will  excuse  me,  if  I  now  conclude  with  an  uncommon 
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The  Paoli  Monament 


Tbe  IntcriptioDfl  upon  it. 


posed  of  a  blue  clouded  marble  pedes- 
tal, surmounted  by  a  white  marble  pyr- 
amid. The  whole  monument  is  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  stands  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  broad  grave  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  patriots  repose.  A  peach- 
tree  shades  its  eastern  side.  Around 
it,  in  oblong  form,  is  a  massive  stone 
wall  five  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
stucco.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  appropriate  inscriptions,^ 
somewhat  defaced  by  the  villain-hand 
of  wanton  destructiveness,  or  the  ma- 
rauding relic-seeker. 

Here,  far  away  from  the  hum  of 
towns  and  cities,  rest 


Paou  MoNUBOurr. 


Greneral  Gates,  and  was  obaplain  to  a  brigade  under  Wayne  in  the  autumn  of  1777.  He  was  with  that 
officer  at  the  *'  Paoli  massacre,"  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  He  had  been  in  the  battle  at  the  Brandy- 
wine  a  few  days  before,  and  was  in  the  engagement  at  Gerroantown.  He  accompanied  the  army  to  White- 
marsh  and  Valley  Forge ;  was  with  Wayne  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  campaigns, 
until  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  He  was  so  active  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  him  by  General  Howe,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  Great 
Valley,  on  one  occasion,  to  arrest  him.^i^     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  farm  and  church. 

When  General  Wayne  took  command  of  the  army  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  against  the  Indians,  in 
1794,  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  his  chaplain,  and  accompanied  him.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he 
again  entered  tbe  army,  being  then  seventy-nx  years  old,  and  served  under  Generals  Brown  and  Wilkinson 
until  the  close  of  that  contest.  His  last  public  act  was  to  address  the  people  assembled  to  dedicate  the 
Paoli  Monument.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1820,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Great  Valley  church-yard,  in  sight  of  Valley  Forge.  The  portrait  here  given  I  copied  from 
an  excellent  cabinet  picture  of  the  chaplain  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for  this  brief  sketch  of  the  public  services  of  that 
eminent  patriot  and  divine. 

*  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  : 

North  side. — "The  atrocious  massacre  which  this  stone  commemorates  was  perpetrated  by  British 
troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-general  Grey.'' 

West  side. — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriots  who  on  this  spot  fell  a  sacrifice  to  British  barbar- 
ity, during  the  struggle  for  American  Independence,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  September,  1777." 

South  side. — "  Here  repose  the  remains  of  fifty-three  American  soldiers,  who  were  the  victims  of  oold- 

addi^sB,  in  substance  principally  extracted  from  the  writings  of  tbe  senrants  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament ;  diough,  at  the  tame 
time,  it  is  freelj  acknowledged  that  I  am  not  posaeaaed  of  any  similar  power  either  of  blessing  or  cursing. 

**  1.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  ia  possessed  of  true  love  of  liberty ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

"2.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind ;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

"  3.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  fKend  to  the  United  States  of  America :  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

*'i.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  will  use  his  utmost  endear  or  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  ranquidi  all  her 
forces  invading  North  America ;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

**5.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  resolved  never  to  submit  to  Great  Britain ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Awun. 

"6.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  in  the  present  dispute  esteems  not  his  life  too  good  to  fall  a  aacrifice  in  defense  of  his  country ; 
let  his  posterity,  if  any  he  has,  be  blessied  with  riches,  honor,  virtue,  and  true  religion ;  and  let  all  tbe  people  say,  Amen. 

'*  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  let  all  these  blessings  be  turned  into  curses  to  him 
who  deserts  the  noble  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  turns  his  back  to  the  enemy  before  he  recdves  proper  orders  to 
retreat  I  and  let  all  tbe  people  say,  Amen. 

"Let  him  be  abhorred  by  all  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Let  fidntneaa  of  heart  and  fear  never  foraake  him  on  earth. 

**  Let  him  be  a  mag^er  miseabiU,  a  terror  to  himself  and  all  around  him. 

"  Let  him  be  accursed  in  his  outgoing,  and  cursed  in  his  incoming ;  cursed  in  lying  down,  and  cursed  in  uprising;  cursed  in 
basket,  and  cursed  in  store. 

**  Let  him  be  cursed  hi  all  his  eonnectione,  till  his  wretched  head  with  dishonor  is  laid  low  in  the  dust ;  and  let  all  the  aoldiera 
say,  Amen. 

"  And  may  the  God  of  all  grace,  in  whom  we  live,  enable  ua,  \n  defense  of  our  country,  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  to  bis 
honor  and  praise.    Amen  and  Amen.** 

*  On  one  occasion,  while  reconnoitering  alone,  he  saw  a  dragoon  dismount  and  enter  a  house  for  refreshments.  Mr.  ionea 
boldly  abstracted  the  horseman's  pistols,  and,  going  into  the  house,  claimed  him  as  his  prisoner.  The  dragoon  was  unarmed, 
and  was  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  captor,  to  mount  and  ride  into  the  American  camp.  The  event  caused  great  merri- 
ment, and  Wayne  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea  of  his  chaplain's  capturing  a  British  dragoon. 
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The  Dead  of  PaolL  Journey  to  West  Chester.  Departure  for  the  Brandy  wine  Battle-ground. 

'*  A  saored  band ; 
They  take  their  sleep  together,  while  the  year 
Conies  with  its  early  flowers  to  deck  their  grave, 
And  gathers  them  again  as  winter  frowns. 

Here  let  as  meet,  and,  while  our  motionless  lips 
Give  not  a  sound,  and  all  around  is  mute — 
In  the  deep  Sabbath  of  a  heart  too  full 
»  For  words  or  tears — here  let  us  strew  the  sod 

With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  make  to  them 

An  oflering  of  the  plenty  nature  gives, 

And  they  have  rendered  ours — ^perpetually." 

Percival. 

AAer  making  a  sketch  of  the  monument,  and  dining  upon  crackers,  cheese,  and  apples 
—using  the  plinth  of  the  pedestal  for  a  table — we  resumed  the  reins,  and  retraced  the  Lan- 
caster road  as  far  as  the  Paoli  tavern »  where  a  branch  road  leads  to  West  Chester.     Here 
I  parted  company  with  Mr.  Agnew,  who  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  cars,  and  I  jour- 
neyed alone  toward  the  Brandywine.     Although  the  fields  were  shorn,  and  the  orchards 
were  bare  of  fruit  and  foliage,  yet,  on  every  side,  were  evidences  of  fertility  and  abundance 
attested  by  fine  farm-houses,  spacious  stone  barns,  and  numerous  plethoric  barracks.     The 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  and  well  watered  ;  clear  streams,  without  bridges,  intersect 
the  highway  in  many  places.     I  reached  West  Chester 
at  dark,  distant  eight  miles  from  the  Paoli  tavern,  hav- 
ing jessed,  on  the  way,  near  the  residence  of  General 
Wayne. 

West  Chester  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Chester  coun- 
ty. It  is  in  Goshen  township,  twenty-three  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  five  south  of  the  Great  Valley.  It 
is  a  pleasant  village,  containing  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand,  who  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and 
general  refinement.     It  was  a  mere  hamlet  when  the 

armies  passed  by  af\er  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,*  Waynb's  remdwc*.* 

a  few  miles  distant ;  and  there  are  now  not  many  me- 
mentoes of  the  event  in  existence.  Eye-witnesses  have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  and  the 
old  dwellings  have  given  place  to  more  modern  structures,  except  the  Turk's  Head  tavern, 
and  one  or  two  other  buildings.  At  Guss's  Inn,  where  I  tarried  for  the  night,  I  met  Mr. 
Joseph  Townsend,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Joseph  Townsend,  of  Baltimore,  who  wrote  an  .ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  from  his  own  personal  recollections,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1646,  with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  familiar  with  every  locality  connected  with  the  bat- 
tle, kindly  ofiered  to  go  over  the  ground  with  me  the  next  morning. 

I  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  were  on  our  way  to  December  i« 
Jefieris's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  West  Chester.  ^®*®- 

Thick  clouds  covered  the  heavens,  and  a  biting  northeast  wind,  bearing  a  few  tiny  snow- 
flakes  and  pellets  of  soft  hail,  evinced  the  presence  of  winter.  The  old  ford,  where  the  di- 
vision of  the  British  army  under  Howe  and  Cornwallis  crossed  the  Brandywine,  was 'eight 

blooded  cruelty  in  the  well-known  '  Massacre  at  Paoli,'  while  under  the  command  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  an  officer  whose  military  conduct,  bravery,  and  humanity  were  equally  conspicuous  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War." 

East  bids. — "  This  memorial,  in  honor  of  Revolutionary  Patriotism,  was  erected  September  20th,  1817, 
by  the  Republican  Abtii^lerists  of  Chester  county,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens." 

*  The  Brandywine  Creek  rises  near  the  boundary  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flows  through  Delaware.  After  uniting  with  Christiana  Creek,  it  enters  the  Delaware  River,  forming  the 
harbor  of  Wilmington.     It  is  navigable  as  high  as  Brandywine  village. 

*  This  is  copied  from  Day's  Historical  ColUctioiu  of  Pentuyhania.  The  house  is  of  stone,  and  ranked 
among  the  first  country  mansions  of  the  period.     It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Paoli  tavern. 
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JefferiB's  Ford.  Sconnel  Town,  Osborne'c  Hill,  and  Birmingham  Meeting-houae. 

or  ten  rods  above  the  bridge  which  now  spans  the  stream.     On  the  high  ground  upon  the 

opposite  shore,  the  old  stone  house  of  Emmon  Jef- 

feris  is  yet  standing.     In  it  the  merchants  of  Wil- 
mington, alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  goods,  r  ^; 

stored  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  other  liquors,  ^^i    ^ 

believing  that  the  line  of  march  of  the  British 

army  would  be  through  their  own  town,  and  not 

as  high  up  the  stream  as  at  this  place.     For  rea- 
sons which  we  shall  presently  consider,  Cornwallis 

and  his  division  crossed  the  Brandywine  at  this 

ford,  and,  discovering  the  Madeira  wine  in  JefTer-  r 

is's  house,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense 

of  the  *«  rebel  merchants."     Howe  took  Jefleris 

with  him  as  a  guide  to  conduct  him  toward  Birmin^ 

ham  meeting-house. 

From  Jefleris's  Ford  we  proceeded  toward  the  ] 

ham  meeting-house,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Bran 

tie  as  the  spot 
guinary  confli( 

the  road  along  which  Cornwallis  marched  Vibw  at  Jxf- 
over  the  high  ground  eastward  of  the  Bran-  "*^''"  ^®*'*' 
^  dywine,  passing  the  site  of  Sconnel  Town,'  Strodes's 
Mill,  and  the  field  where  the  British  array  formed  for 
action  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Osborn's  Hill.  We 
were  thoroughly  chilled  when  we  reached  Birmingham 
meeting-house,  delineated  on  the  next  page,  situated 
„        „  .  .  ,.  about  four  miles  below  Jefferis's  Ford.      There  we 

StONK   UoUAC  at  JeKFXJUS'B  I'OaD.  m,  ^iiitn  1-*  •      t 

found  a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  piercing  wind  un- 
der its  spacious  shed,  where  we  sat  down  with  Bowen's  and  Futhey's  Plan  of  tlie  Battle- 
ground* before  us,  and  contemplated  the  memorable  events  which  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 

The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  bearing  a  land  force  eighteen  thousand  strong,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother.  General  Sir  William  Howe,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
landed  at  Turkey  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Elk,  about  eleven  miles  from  Elkton, 
at  its  head,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1777.  Howe's  destination  was  Philadelphia.  He  had 
•  July  23,  left  Sandy  Hook*  with  the  intention  of  passing  up  the  Delaware,  but,  when  at  the 

i*"^-  capes  of  that  river,  he  was  informed  of  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  in  its  channel,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeake.*     The  two  days  and  nights  after 

*  This  view  is  from  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Brandywine.  The  ford  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek 
8een  issuing  from  the  small  bridge  on  the  left.  The  Brandywine  here  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  quite  a 
rapid  current. 

'  Sconnel  Town  was  a  hamlet  of  two  or  three  dwellings,  one  or  two  shops,  and  a  schooUhouse,  situated 
a  short  distance  from  Jefleris^s  Ford,  on  the  road  to  the  Birmingham  meeting-house.  That  building  having 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans  for  an  hospital,  the  Quakers  who  worshiped  there  held  their 
meetings  in  a  wheel-wright's  shop  at  Sconnel  Town.  They  were  holding  a  week-day  meeting  there  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.  Not  a  vestige  of  Sconnel  Town  may  now  be  seen,  except  the  remains  of  a  cellar  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  road. 

^  This  plan  is  from  an  actual  survey  made  during  the  summer  of  1 846,  under  the  direction  of  John  S. 
Bowen  and  J.  Smith  Futhey,  of  Chester.  The  position  of  the  forces  in  action,  many  of  the  houses,  and 
other  localities  as  they  existed,  was  ascertained  from  a  map  drawn  by  officers  of  the  British  army,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  months  after  the  battle  (in  April,  1778).  De  Chastellux,  who  visited  the  battle-ground  with 
La  Fayette  in  1781,  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  one  of  these  English  maps  as  a  guide.  The  roads  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  relative  position  to  them  of  the  houses,  woods,  &c.,  of  the  Revolution,  are  care- 
fully laid  down  upon  the  map  of  Bowen  and  Futhey,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  one  printed  on  page  377 
of  this  work. 

*  On  the  day  when  Sir  WiUiam  Howe  entered  the  Chesapeake,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  George 
Germaine,  dated  May  18th,  giving  him  the  first  intimation  that  aid  would  be  expected  from  him  in  favor 
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his  landing  were  stormy,  and  prevented  any  considerable  movement  being  made  before  the 
28  th,  when  the  British  commander-in-chief,  with  ,   _ 

the  first  and  second  brigades  of  light  troops 
and  reserve,  marched  to  the  Head  of  Elk.     Ma- 
jor-general Grey,  with  the  third  brigade  and 
a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  crossed  the  Elk  on 
the  30th.     The  fourth  brigade,  under  General 
Agnew,  with  a  Hessian  brigade,  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  crossed,  on  the  31st,^  to  Cecil 
court-house,  whence  they  proceeded  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  joined  the  forces 
under  Howe  on  Gray's  Hill,  about 
**  "   "^       two  miles  eastward  of  Elkton.    This 
force  had  remained  at  the  landing  to  cover  the  bumisohau  M«jrnwo.Hou».» 

debarkatien  of  the  stores  and  artillery.     General 

Grant,  with  a  suitable  force,  remained  at  the  Head  of  Elk  to  maintain  the  communication 
with  the  shipping. 

Washington,  as  we  have  seen,  was  perplexed  by  the  movements  of  Howe,  being  uncer* 
tain  of  his  destination.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  informed  that  the  British  fleet  wat 
ofi*the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.  The  detachments 
in  New  Jersey,  whom  General  Sullivan  had  employed  in  unsuccessful  enterprises  against 
Staten  Island,  were  recalled,  and  the  whole  army  left  Philadelphia  for  Wilmington.  Gren- 
eral  Stephen,  with  his  division,  with  that  of  General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join 
Schuyler  at  the  north,  first  proceeded  to  Chester,  in  which  vicinity  the  militia  of  Lower 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  gathering  in  large  numbers,  for  the  country  was  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

The  divisions  of  Stirling,  Sullivan,  and  Greene  (the  latter  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Muhlenberg  and  Weeden),  with  Morgan's  corps,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  horse,  accompa- 
nied by  Washington  in  person,  left  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  and 
encamped  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,  the  next  day.  The  Anmst  25^ 
principal  portion  of  the  American  cavalry  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  "^' 
Count  Pulaski.     General  Nash,  with  Proctor's  artillery,  embarked  in  flat-boats  upon  the 

-  Delaware,  and  proceeded  to  Chester,  from 

^^  X^T/         _--^c-        whence  he  pressed  forward  to  Wilmington. 

^^.y-C^^^Z^^l^     y^  •'^^'^^i^'^Zf'^^    '^^®  whole  efiective  force  then  present  and 
^   ^  fit  for  duty  consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand 

men,  including  about  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  rAilitia. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  and  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  the  march  of  the  enemy,  he  having  been  informed,  by  scouts,  of  their  arrival 
at  the  head  of  Elk.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  militia — ^the  former  under  General 
Armstrong,  the  latter  under  General  Rodney — were  ordered  to  press  forward  to  the  head 

of  Bargoyne,  then  pressing  forward  toward  the  Hudson  from  Cancfda.  He  immediately  sent  a  message  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  left  in  command  at  New  York,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Burgoyne,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  permit.     The  result  we  have  considered. 

^  Manuscript  letter  from  General  Agnew  to  his  wife,  dated  "  Camp  on  the  River  Elk,  Angust  30th, 
1777."  In  this  epistle  he  wrote,  *'  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  receive  any  letter  since  the  one  which 
brought  me  the  plan  of  a  house,  in  which  I  trust  in  God  yet  to  pass  many,  many  happy  years  in  the  society 
of  my  worthy  Betty  and  the  two  dear  children,  as  the  best  and  true  real  reward  for  all  we  have  undergone." 
Alas  I  five  weeks  afterward  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  at  Germantown,  and  wife  and  children  saw  him  no 
more. 

>  This  is  a  view  of  the  southerly  front  of  the  meetmg-house.  The  building  is  very  substantially  built  of 
stone.  Much  of  it  is  serpentine,  which  abounds  in  that  region,  and  of  which  several  houses  are  constructed. 
I  was  informed  that  the  stains  made  by  the  blood  of  the  wounded  carried  in  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
are  jet  visible  upon  the  floor.  The  Hicksite  party  hold  present  possession  of  the  house ;  the  Orthodox 
have  built  a  place  of  worship  near. 
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of  Elk,  and  to  flecare  the  stores  deposited  there.  In  this,  however,  they  failed,  for,  before 
their  arrival,  the  British  army  had  debarked,  and  all  the  stores,  among  which  was  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,^  fell  into  their  hands.  Generals  Greene  and  Weeden  thoroughly  reconnoi- 
tered  the  country  between  Wilmington  and  the  Elk  ;  and  Washington  himself  rode  through 
AuffU8t  26,  heavy  rains  to  the  head  of  that  river,  to  make  personal  observations.  An  eligi- 
^'^^  ble  place  was  selected  by  Greene  for  the  American  army  to  encamp,  within  six 
miles  of  Howe's  position  on  Gray's  Hill ;  but,  before  information  of  the  selection  reached 
Washington,  it  had  been  determined  in  a  council  of  war  to  take  a  position  on  Red  Clay 
Neck,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and  Christiana,  with  the  left  of  the  army  on 
Christiana  Creek,  and  the  right  extending  toward  Chad's  Ford,  upon  the  Brandywine. 
Greene's  sagacity  foresaw  the  hazard  of  the  chosen  position,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Americans  must  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  sequel  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion. 

Distressed  for  want  of  horses,  hemmed  in  by  strong  parties  of  the  American  militia,  and 
almost  daily  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  Captain  Henry  Lee's  and  other  smaller  det)Sichments 
of  cavalry  upon  his  pickets,  Howe  did  not  move  forward  until  the  3d  of  September.  On 
lie  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  he  did  not 
pon  the  peaceable,  but  to  put  down  the  rebellious ;  that  private  prop- 
3ted ;  that  their  persons  should  be  secure,  and  that  pardon  should  be 
should  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  surrender  themselves  to  any  de- 
l1  forces  within  a  specified  time.  But  the  people  of  Lower  Pennsylvania 
ty  of  professions  put  forth  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
ious,  and  his  **  Declaration,"  as  he  termed  it,  produced  very  little  effect 
people  had  learned  to  suspect  the  flattering  words  of  British  oflScials, 
[it  or  in  the  camp,  and,  instead  of  *<  remaining  quietly  in  their  houses," 
andard  of  the  patriots,  and  annoyed  the  common  enemy  on  every  side, 
royal  forces  toward  the  Brandywine  was  marked  by  a  series  of  skir- 
I  Americans  made  a  number  of  prisoners.* 

Rnyphausen,  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  royal  army,  moved  for- 
1  encamped  above  Pencander,  where  a  brief  but  severe  skirmish  ensued 

the  enemy  and  Maxwell's  regiment  of  foot,  formed  in  ambuscade,  in 

which  the  patriots  lost  forty  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat 
less.  On  the  8th,  General  Grant,  having  rejoined  the  army  with  the  tents,  baggage,  and 
stores,  the  British  moved  forward  by  way  of  Newark,  and  took  post  within  four  miles  of 
the  right  of  the  American  encampment,  extending  their  left  far  up  into  the  country.  A 
strong  column  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  American  front,  and,  after  some  menacing  ma- 
neuvering, halted  at  Milltown,  within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the  Americans.  Wash- 
ington, believing  it  to  be  the  design  of  Howe  to  turn  the  American  right,  cross  the  Brandy- 
wine, cut  ofi*  their  communication  with  Philadelphia,  and  thus  hem  them  in,  upon  a  tongue 
of  land,  between  the  British  fleet  and  army,  saw  at  once  the  peril  of  his  position,  and,  pur- 
suant to  Greene's  prediction,  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
September,  Chad's  Ford,  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  On  the  same 
1777.  evening,  the  British  marched  forward  in  two  columns.  Knyphausen,  with  the 
left,  encamped  at  New  Garden  and  Kennet  Square  ;  Cornwallis,  with  the  right,  was  posted 
below,  at  Hockhesson  meeting-house.*     On  the  following  morning  the  two  divisions  met  at 

*  Salt  was  a  scarce,  yet  indispensable  article  daring  the  war.  In  his  official  dispatch,  dated  Aagast 
25th,  1777,  Washington,  alluding  to  the  efforts  to  save  the  stores,  wrote,  "  Among  others,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable parcel  of  salt.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  save  that."  During  the  winter  encampment  at 
Morristown  in  1780,  salt  was  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  it  even  at  that  price. 

'  On  the  28th  of  August  the  Americans  took  between  thirty  and  forty  prisoners  •,  and,  on  that  evening, 
twelve  deserters  from  the  British  navy  and  eight  from  the  army  came  into  camp.  On  the  29th,  Captahi 
Lee  took  twenty-nine  prisoners. 

•  The  column  of  Cornwallis  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  two  of  light  infantry,  the  Hes- 
sian grenadiers,  part  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  and  two  British  brigades;  in  all  about  13,000  men. 
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Rennet  Square,  and  at  evening  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Welsh's  tavern,  then  a  public 
house  of  considerable  note,  three  miles  east  of  Kennet.* 


RjiTphaoMn^s  division  consisted  of  two  British  brigades,  the  residue  of  the  Hessians,  and  Wemys^s  corps  of 
Rangers ;  in  all  aboat  5000. 

'  This  tavern,  and  also  the  Kennet  (Quaker)  meeting-house,  still  exist.  The  reader  will  better  under- 
stand the  position  of  places,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  armies,  by  reference  to  the  above  map.  Kennet 
Square,  a  small  village,  is  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  upon  the  high  road  from  Chad^s 
Ford.  Welsh's  tavern  is  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Square,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  is  the  Kennet  meet- 
ing-house and  grave-yard,  noted  on  the  map.  The  several  fords  on  the  Brandywine,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  were  located  as  follows  :  First  above  Brandywine  village  was  Pyles's  Ford ;  the  next  was  Chad's 
Ford ;  one  mile  above  was  Brinton's  ]  two  miles  above  this  was  Jones's,  on  the  Street  road,  and  Wistar's 
(now  Shnnk's),  about  a  mile  above  Jones's.  These  were  below  the  forks  of  the  creek.  On  the  north 
branch  was  Buffington's  (now  Brinton's),  Jeflferis's,  six  miles  above  Chad's  Ford,  and  Taylor's  Ford,  about 
half  a  mile  higher,  where  the  old  Lancaster  road  crossed.  On  the  west  branch  was  Trimble's  Ford,  about 
a  mile  above  the  forks,  and  five  miles  from  the  British  encampment  near  Welsh's  tavern. — See  Bowen  and 
Futhey's  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  explained  below. 

Explanation  OF  tbk  Map. — This  plan,  alluded  to  on  page  374,  note  3,  was  carefully  drawn,  from  those 
surveys,  by  Edward  Armstrong,  Esq.,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  published  by  that  association.  A  A,  denote  the  column  under  the  command  of  Lord  Comwallis,  after 
having  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.  C,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  which  were  not  employed  in  the 
action.  E  E,  the  first  general  attack  of  the  enemy's  guards  and  grenadiers.  F,  Deborre's  brigade,  on  the 
right,  forced  by  the  enemy.  G,  G,  the  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers  entangled  in  a  wood.  H  H,  march 
of  the  enemy  toward  and  beyond  Dilworth.  The  position  of  the  Americans  when  the  battle  commenced 
is  named  on  the  plan.  I,  indicates  the  ravine  or  defile  where  Greene  checked  the  enemy  until  night  No. 
28  denotes  the  site  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  which  stood  near  the  defile,  but  now  destroyed. 
II.  Bb 
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PositioD  of  the  Americ«i  Army  on  the  BrandTwine. 


Horement  of  the  British. 


Localitiei  of  the  Battle-ground. 


Oa  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  Septemher,  the  day  of  the  hattle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  the 
main  strength  of  the  American  army  was  posted  on  the  heights  east  of  Chad's  Ford,  and 
commanding  that  passage  of  the  creek.  The  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Weeden,  which 
composed  Greene's  division,  occupied  a  position  directly  east  of  the  ford  ;  Wayne's  division 
»nd  Proctor*B  artillery  (o  o  o  on  the  map)  were  posted  upon  the  brow  of  an  eminence  near 
Chad's  house  (printed  on  page  386),  immediately  above  the  ford  ;  and  the  brigades  of  Sul- 
livan, Stirling,  and  Stephen,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  extended  some  distance  up  the 
river,  on  the  left  of  the  main  body.  At  Pyles's  Ford,  two  miles  below.  General  Armstrong 
was  posted  with  one  thousand  Pennsylvania  militia,  to  guard  that  pass.  General  Maxwell, 
with  about  one  thousand  light  troops,  took  post  on  the  heights  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  from  Chad's  Ford,  to  dispute  that  passage. 

September  11,         At  daybreak,  the  column  under  Cornwallis  moved  along  the  Lancaster  road, 
1777.  which,  for  several  miles,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  Brandywine.     General 

Howe  was  with  this  division.  Knyphausen  and  his  command  moved  forward  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  dense  fog  enshrouded  the  country,  and  the  scouting  parties  of  both  armies  often  came  in 
close  contact  before  they  were  aware  of  their  proximity.      From  behind  the  walls  of  the 
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ward^s,  not  standing.  10.  Richard  Evanson's, 
now  Lewis  Brinton's.  11.  Supposed  to  have 
pin.  It  was  owned  by  Israel  Gilpin 
when  Howe  had  possession  of  it.  19. 
John  Henderson,  near  Harlan  Webb^s 
house.  21.  Gideon  Gilpin's,  now 
William  Painter's  \  the  head-quarters 
of  La  Fayette.f  22.  Benjamin  Ring's, 
now  Joseph  P.  Harvey's ;  Washing- 
ton's head  -  quarters.  23.  William 
Harvey's,  not  standing.  24.  Davis's 
tavern,  now  in  ruins.  25.  John 
Chad's,  still  standing.  26.  Amos's, 
not  standing. 
La  Fatbttx's  Quabtsrs. 


HOWX'8  HXAD-QUAKTKBB.' 

been  J.  Bolton's,  not  standing.  12. 
Isaac  Garrett's,  not  standing.  13. 
Abraham  Darlington's,  now  Clement 
Biddle's.  14.  John  Bennett's,  not 
standing.  15.  Edward  Brinton,  now 
Edward  B.  Darlington.  16.  George 
Brinton's,  now  Ziba  Darlington's ; 
built  in  1704.  Howe's  head-quarters, 
given  above,  are  denoted  on  the  map 
by  a  parallelogram  upon  the  left  of  the 
New  Road^  near  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  map.  The  house  is  in  the 
present  possession  of  George  F.  Gil- 


*  This  bouse  is  sitoated  upon  a  new  rond.  one  mile  south-southwest  of  DUworth.    This  view  is  fh)m  the  field  in  front 
t  There  is  some  doubt  about  La  Fnyette  baring  occupied  this  boase.    De  Cbastellux,  who,  In  1780,  risited  the  battle-grooad 
In  company  with  La  Fayette,  says,  -  M.  De  La  Fayette,  attended  by  tiie  other  trayelera,  went  fhrtfaer  on  to  ask  for  quarters  at 
ft  Quaker's  callod  Benjamin  Ring,  ai  wko$e  koum  he  Indeed  with  Qcneral  WaMngton  the  night  htf(»n  t/u  battUy—Tmelg  tn  Autr- 
tea,  i.,  337.    This  building  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Chad's  Ford. 
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SUmdaUng  on  the  March  toward  the  Brandywine.  Engagement  near  Chad*f  Ford.  Bkirmiahing  on  the  Brandywine. 

ties  of  militia  kept  up  an  annoying  fire  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Knypbausen,  however, 
pushed  forward  toward  Chad's  Ford.  He  Bent  a  strong  advance  party  to  dislodge  Maxwell. 
They  met  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.  Maxwell  was  driven 
back  to  the  verge  of  the  stream  at  the  ford,  where  he  was  re-enforced.  Turning  upon  his 
pursuers,  he  made  a  furious  charge.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  fell  back  upon  Knyphausen's  main  column.  Unable  to  cope  with  Maxwell  in  open 
battle  without  bringing  a  larger  force  into  action,  Knypbausen  sent  a  detachment  through 
the  woods  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  flank.  Perceiving  this  movement,  Maxwell  retreated 
across  the  stream,  leaving  the  whole  west  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  ^ 
Knypbausen  now  brought  forward  his  ordnance,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  stream  he  kept  up  a  strong  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  without  at- 
tempting to  cross.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit  by  Proctor's  artillery.  Knypbausen 
did  not  cross  the  Brandy  wine,  because  he  was  instructed  by  Howe  to  amuse  the  Americans 


Vutw  AT  Chad's  Fo»d.« 

with  feigned  eflbrts  to  make  the  passage  of  the  ford,  until  Comwallis  should  cross  above, 
and  gain  the  right  and  rear  of  the  patriots.  This  accomplished,  Knypbausen  was  directed 
to  push  across  Chad's  Ford,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  would  make  a  simul- 
taneous attack.  During  these  maneuvers  of  Knypbausen,  several  detachments  of  the  Amer- 
icans crossed  the  river,  and  boldly  attacked  his  flanking  parties  and  those  who  were  laboring 
to  throw  up  intrenchments.  Captains  Porterfield  and  Waggoner  having  secured  a  footing 
on  the  western  side.  General  Maxwell  recrossed  the  stream  with  a  considerable  force,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  ground,  killed  about  thirty  men,  and  seized  a  quantity  of  intrenching 
tools,  with  which  they  were  constructing  a  battery.  Knypbausen  sent  an  overwhelming 
force  against  them,  which  soon  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  was  ordered  to  guard 
the  fords  as  high  up  as  BuflSngton's,  just  above  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.     He  sent 

^  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement  was  estimated  at  about  three  hundred ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  trifling. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  looking  southwest.  The  ford  was  aboat  ten  rods 
abo^e  the  present  bridge.  Its  plaoe  is  indicated  in  the  picture  by  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  tree  on  the  ex- 
treme left.  The  wooded  height  seen  oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  place  where  Knyphaosen's 
artillery  was  planted. 
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scoating  parties  in  various  directions  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mo- 
ses Hazen*  was  stationed  with  a  considerable  force  at  Jones's  Ford.  Between  nine  and  ten 
^^^^  in  the  morning,  Colonel  Theodoric  Bland»'  with  some  light  horse,  crossed  the 
BrandjTwine  at  Jones's  Ford,  and  discovered  a  portion  of  Cornwallis's  division 
marching  toward  the  west  branch,  at  Trimble's  Ford.  Bland  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Sullivan  with  the  information,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  dispatch  from  Colonel  Ross 
(dated  at  *'  Great  Valley  road  at  eleven  o'clock"),  who  was  in  the  rear  of  Cornwallis's  divi- 
sion, informing  Sullivan  that  '*  five  thousand  men,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field-pieces,  were 
on  the  march  for  Taylor's  and  Jefieris's  Fords."  Similar  intelligence  was  sent  by  Colonel 
Hazen.  These  accounts  reached  Washington,  from  Sullivan,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock.  The  commander-in-chief  immediately  ordered  Sullivan  to  pass  the  Brandy  wine  and 
attack  Comwallis,  while  he,  with  the  main  division,  crossed,  and  engaged  Knyphausen  at 
Chad's  Ford.  General  Greene,  of  Washington's  divisiob,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  ford  and  gain  Knyphausen's  rear.  Before  these  several  movements  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, counter  intelligence  was  received  by  Sullivan  from  Major  Spear  of  the  militia,  posted 
upon  the  forks  of  the  Brandy  wine,  who  informed  him  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  an 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  Spear's  information  was  confirmed  by  Sergeant  Tucker,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  that  direction  expressly  to  gain  information.  Relying  upon  this  intelligence, 
Sullivan  halted.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  information,  and  the 
meditated  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Chad's  Ford  was  abandoned.  Greene,  who  had  crossed 
wHh  his  advanced  guard,  was  recalled. 

While  Washington  was  thus  kept  in  suspense  by  conflipting  intelligence,  Cornwallis  gained 
his  coveted  advantage.  He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  seventeen  miles,  keeping  beyond 
the  American  patrols,  crossed  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandy  wine  at  Trimble's  Ford,  and 
the  east  branch  at  Jefieris's,  and  gained  the  heights  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
within  two  miles  of  Sullivan's  right  flank,  before  that  general  was  certain  that  Howe  and 
Cornwallis  had  left  Kennet  Square  !  This  apparent  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his 
patrols  drew  upon  Sollivan  the  severest  censure  of  the  public.  Already  the  failure  of  an 
expedition  against  British  posts  on  Staten  Island,*  under  his  general  command,  had  biased 
ptri)lio  opinion  against  him ;  and  Congress,  wherein  Sullivan  had  several  active  enemies, 
had  directed  General  Washington  to  appoint  a  court  to  investigate  the  matter.     The  dis- 

'  Moees  Hazen  was  appoioted  oolonel  of  a  second  Canadian  regiment  in  1775.    He  oommanded  at  Mont- 

real  for  a  abort  time.    Afterward  he  was  appointed  coU 

^.^(/^  ^'-^^'  ®°*^  ^  *  regiment  called  Congreai't  Own,     He  was  in 

^y^^%^^^^  ^y^y^^^^^''^        *^  battles  of  Germantown  and  Brandy  wine.     Having 

K.^^ ry  (/  /x:^^  ^y^ ^"riC^C^^^^^^  charge  of  priaonera  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ordered  to 

designate,  by  lot,  a  British  officer  for  retaliation  in  the 
case  of  Haddy,  mentioned  on  page  366.  He  died  at  Troy,  New  York,  Januaiy  30,  1802,  aged  69  years. 
'  Theodoric  Bland  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  prepared  by  study  for  the  medical  profession,  bat 
abandoned  it  for  the  field  when  the  Revolution  oommenoed.  He  was  among  the  earliest  active  oppoeers 
of  Dunmore  in  Virginia.  After  distinguishing  himself  as  a  leader  among  the  vdnnteers,  he  joined  the  reg- 
ular  army,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  dragoons.  He  was  a  vigilant  and  energetic  officer.  In 
1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ^^  oonvention  troops"  (as  those  of  Burgoyne^s  captured  army 
were  called),  at  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
He  held  a  seat  in  that  body  un* 

til  the  close  of  the  war.     He  ^— ^    /LX>  j  ^ ^^  ^^^^     .y^^  .^^  VV        /n  ^<^-3 

was  then  chosen  a  member  of   V    , — ^    ^  ^^  ^^^    *        ^^V^^-^Of^^^^y  ^^^S       U  ^'"-^ 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
in  that  body  he  opposed  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Federal  Constitution.     When  adopted,  he  patriotically  gave  it  his 
firm  support,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  Congress  under 

that  instrument.  While  attending  the  session  in  New  York,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expired  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Colonel  Bland  was  a  soldier,  legislator,  and  poet.  His  pa- 
pers were  collected  and  published  a  few  years  since,  and  are  interesting  mementoes  of  the  war. 

'  This  expedition  will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafter.  I  have  briefly  referred  to  it  on  page  262,  in  con- 
nection with  a  notice  of  the  political  influence  of  the  Quakers  daring  the  war. 
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asters  which  occurred  on  the  Brandywine  were  charged  to  Sullivan's  want  of  vigilance,  en- 
ergy, and  skill,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  our  troops.*  Even  his  honor- 
able acquittal,  by  a  court  martial,  subsequently,  did  not  altogether  remove  from  the  puUic 
mind  a  distrust  of  his  ability  as  a  general  officer. 

When  Sullivan  was  assured,  by  a  note  from  Colonel  Bland,  dated  at  *'  quarter  past  one 
o'clock,"  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  on  Osborne's  Hill,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  intelligence,* 
and  marched  immediately  to  oppose  the  enemy.  His  division  consisted  of  his  own,  Stir- 
ling's, and  Stephen's  brigades.  Upon  the  gentle  slopes  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house 
he  began  to  form  his  line  for  battle,  his  lefl  extending  toward  the  Brandywine.  It  was  an 
advantageous  position,  for  both  flanks  were  covered  by  thick  woods ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  waiting  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  rough  and  broken  character  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  occupied  by  Sullivan  in  making 
a  wide  circuit  in  bringing  his  brigade  to  its  assigned  place  in  the  line,*  he  was  not  fully 
prepared  for  action  when  the  refreshed  and  well-formed  battalions  of  the  enemy,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  came  sweeping  on  from  Osborne's  Hill,^  and  commenced  a  furious  attack.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  were  German  troops.  On  arriving  at  the  Street  road,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  company  of  Americans  stationed  in  an  orchard  north  of  Samuel  Jodcs's  brick  dwelling* 
house.  The  Hessians  returned  the  fire,  and  the  action  soon  became  general.  The  artillery 
of  both  armies  opened  with  terrible  eflect ;  and  while  the  Americans  maintained  their  po- 
sition, the  carnage  was  great.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed,  and,  for  a 
while,  the  result  was  doubtful^  The  Americans,  many  of  them  unskillful  militia,  repelled 
charge  after  charge  of  the  well-disciplined  infantry,  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards  of  the 
enemy,  until  overwhelming  numbers  obliged  them  to  yield.  The  right  wing  of  the  Amep- 
icans,  under  General  Deborre,  first  gave  way,  and  the  led,  under  Sullivan,  spon  XolLpwedr 
The  latter  officer  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  flying  troops,  but  in  vain.  In  broken 
fragments  they  fled  over  the  fields  toward  the  main  division  of  the  army  at  Chad's  Ferd>. 
The  center  division  (Stirling's  brigade),  in  which  was  General  Conway,  with  eight  hundred 
men,  yet  remained  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  ocean  of  carnage.    To  this  divi- 

^  Three  days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine  (September  14th),  Mr.  Burke,  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
made  specific  charges  against  Sullivan.  On  the  strength  of  these  charges,  Congress  voted  that  Sullivan 
sboold  be  recalled  from  the  army  till  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  his  conduct.  The  recall  was  sus- 
pended at  the  earnest  soltoitation  of  Washington,  who  knew  the  falsity  of  the  charges,  the  worth  of  Sulli- 
van, and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army ;  there  being  a  lack  of  general  officers,  in  consequence  of  Lin- 
coln, Arnold,  and  others,  having  been  sent  to  the  northern  army. 

'  ,'^r^itioB  says  that  Thomas  Cheyney,  a  resident  Whig,  gave  Washington  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
apQrjach  of  the  enemy.  He  was  alone,  on  a  spirited  mare,  reconnoitering,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Br^i^)  .  They  fired  upon  him,  but  he  escaped  to  the  quarters  of  Waslimgton.  The  chief  ifodbted  the 
truth  of.  his  intelligence  at  first ;  but  the  solemn  assurances  of  Cheyney  that  it  was  correct — an  assurance 
backed  by  an  oath — made  Washington  believe  him.  Sullivan^s  note  soon  removed  all  doubt.  Cheyney 
was  an  active  spy  while  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  and  often  suffered  much 
from  the  Tories. 

'  A  dissension  at  this  time  existed  respecting  the  post  of  honor,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Gen- 
eral Deborre,  a  French  officer  who  had  lately  joined  the  army,  claimed  this  post,  an  honor  which  Sullivan 
would  not  yield.  Perceiving  his  orders  disobeyed,  and  Deborre  pertinaciously  insisting  upon  taking  the 
right,  Sullivan  made  a  circuitous  march  for  the  purpose  of  outreaching  him,  and  was,  consequently,  late 
npon  the  field.  His  brigade  was  not  formed  for  action  when  the  conflict  commenced.  Sullivan  did  not  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  and  Deborre  obtained  his  coveted  position  on  the  right.  His  brigade  was  the  first 
to  give  way  in  the  action.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  also  in  the  expedition  against  Staten  Isl- 
and, Congress  voted  an  inquiry.  Deborre  was  offended,  and  resigned  his  commission.  Having  made  him- 
self very  unpopular  in  the  army,  Congress  readily  accepted  his  resignation.  He  was  an  officer  of  thirty- 
five  years^  service  in  Europe,  but  was  totally  unfit  to  command  American  troops. 

*  Osborne's  Hill  is  an  eminence  extending  eastvmrd  from  the  Brandywine,  and  crossing  the  road  from 
Jefieris's  Ford,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  Birmingham  meeting-house.  The  British,  under  Com- 
wallis,  halted  and  divided  on  the  north  side  of  Osborne's  Hill,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  armies  first  discovered  each  other,  and  prepared  for  action.  The 
British  army  advanced  over  and  down  the  south  side  of  the  hill  (according  to  the  narrative  of  Joseph  Town- 
send,  an  eye-witness),  across  the  lands  of  James  Carver,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  his  nephew,  James  Forsyth. 
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sion  Sulliiran  now  attached  himself,  and,  with  Stirling^  and  La  Fayette,  engaged  personally 
in  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  To  this  point  Cornwallis  directed  his  energies.  His  artillery 
made  dreadful  breaches  in  their  ranks,  and  strewed  the  earth  with  the  slain.*  Resistance 
was  vain,  and,  when  hope  no  longer  encouraged  the  contending  patriots  of  the  center,  they, 
too,  wheeled,  and  joined  their  comrades  in  their  flight.  Two  of  Sullivan's  aids  were  killed  ; 
and  La  Fayette,  who  had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  sword  in  hand,  was  endeavormg  to 
rally  the  yielding  patriots,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell.  Gimat,  his 
aid,  helped  him  on  a  horse,  and  he  escaped.'  Despair  seized  the  troops,  and  every  efibrt  to 
rally  them  was,  for  a  time,  vain.  They  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  pursued  by  the  vic- 
torious enemy.  Some  of  them  were  rallied  half  a  mile  northward  of  Dil worth,  and  a  brief 
encounter  ensued  between  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuing  party  of  the  lefl  wing  of  the  ene- 
my. The  conflict  was  short,  and  the  Americans  again  fled.  The  British  right  wing  got 
entangled  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  subsequent  engagement,  when  Greene 
checked  the  pursuers. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  Washington,  with  Greene's  divi- 
sion of  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians,  pushed  forward  to  the  support  of  Sullivan,  leaving 
General  Wayne  at  Chad's  Ford  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Knyphausen.  When  the  flrst 
cannon-peals  from  the  Birmingham  meeting-house  broke  over  the  country,  Greene  pressed 
forward  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing.  His  first  brigade,  under  General  Weedon,'  took 
the  lead,  and  so  rapid  was  their  march  that  they  traveled  four  miles  in  forty  minutes.^  Be- 
tween Dil  worth  and  the  meeting-house  they  met  the  flying  Americans,  closely  pursued  by 
th^  British.  Greene,  by  a  skillful  movement,  opened  his  ranks  and  received  the  fugitives, 
then,  closing  therti  again,  he  covered  their  retreat  and  checked  the  pursuers  by  a  continual 

}  The  place  where  the  hottest  of  the  conflict  occurred  was  between  the  Birmingham  meeting-hoose  and 
the  present  dwellings  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  Davis  and  Brinton  Jones.  Many  were  killed  near  the  meeting- 
house ;  and,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  several  bodies  were  found  south  of  the  meeting-house,  doubtless 
slaiR  in  tlio  retreat.  The  meeting-house  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Howe,  and  used  as  an  hospi- 
tiU<  Several  ofScerB  who  died  there  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  A 
pofMilar  tradition  asserts  that  Earl  Percy,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  retreat  from  Lexington,  was 
kiUed  in  this  engagement,  and  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death  on  this  occasion.  Even  the  place 
where  he  was  ciaid  to  be  buried,  near  the  entrance  gate  to  the  grave-yard  of  the  Birmingham  meeting- 
house, was  pointed  out  to  me.  This  is  not  correct.  The  earl  (who  was  afterward  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land) left  America  previous  to  this  battle.  He  died  in  England  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  lOlh  of 
July,  1817. 

'  The  bullet  passed  quite  through  his  leg.  He  met  a  surgeon  in  the  rear,  who  put  a  slight  bandage 
around  his  leg,  and  be  rode  to  Chester.  The  soldiers  were  retreating,  in  a  straggling  manner,  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  La  Fayette  placed  a  guard  near  the  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  stop 
all  the  retreating  soldiers  at  that  place.  His  wound  was  then  dressed,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Philadelphia,  from  whence,  after  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol.  When  Henry  Laurens  was 
on  his  way  to  York,  he  took  the  route  through  Bristol,  and  conveyed  La  Fayette  in  his  carriage  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  be  received  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Moravians.  There  he  remained  about  two  months,  till 
his  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  join  the  army.  Laurens's  kindness  was  long  remem- 
bered. When,  subsequently,  he  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fay- 
ette wrote  a  touching  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  Count  De  Vergennes,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  French  court 
io  procuring  the  release  of  Laurens. — Sparks's  Washington,  v.,  456. 

•  George  Weedon  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  an  inn-keeper  at  Fredericksburg  before  the  war.* 
We  find  his  name  first  connected  with  military  affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Washington,  in  April,  1775, 
informing  him  that  the  Independent  Company  of  Fredericksburg  were  determined,  with  his  approbation,  to 
march  to  Williamsburg,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  powder  from  the  magazine  by  order  of  GJovemor  Dun- 
more.  This  letter  was  signed  by  himself,  Hugh  Mercer,  Alexander  Spottswood,  and  John  Willis.  He 
joined  the  Continental  army  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  received  from  Congress 
a  commission  as  brigadier.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  In  consequence  of 
some  dissatisfaction  about  rank,  he  left  the  service  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge.  He  resumed  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  1780,  and  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  at  Gloucester,  during  the  siege  of 
Torktown,  in  October,  1781.  From  that  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field.  I  have 
met  with  no  aocount  of  his  subsequent  career  and  death.  *  Gordon,  ii.,  225. 

*  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Smyth,  an  English  traveler  in  America,  in  giving  an  acconnt  of  Fredericksbarg,  says,  "I  pat  up  at  the  inn  kept 
by  one  Weedon,  who  was  afterward  a  general  officer  in  the  American  army,  and  waa  then  very  active  and  zealona  in  blowing 
tha  flamca  of  acdition.** 
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The  Brittoh  cheetod  by  Greene. 


Kayphaiuen  prepfuring  to  croM  Uie  Bnuidywine. 


General  Muhlenberg 


fire  of  artillery.     At  a  narrow  defile  about  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house,  in  the  direction 
of  Chester,  flanked  on  eaoh  side  by  woods,  he  changed  his  front,  faced  the  enemy,  and  kept 

them  at  bay  while  the  retreating  party  rested 
and  formed  in  his  rear.  Greene  defended  this 
pass  with  great  skill  and  bravery  until  twi- 
light, when  the  pursuers  encamped  for  the 
night.  In  this  defense  the  brigades  of  Weed- 
on  and  Muhlenberg  were  greatly  distinguish- 
ed, particularly  the  tenth  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Stevens,  and  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Stewart. 

We  have  observed  that  the  plan  of  the  en- 
emy was  to  attack  the  Americans  front  and 
rear  at  the  same  time,  by  Cornwallis  gaining 
the  right  flank  of  the  patriots,  and  Knyphau- 
sen  crossing  the  Brandy  wine  at  Chad's  Ford. 
The  firing  of  heavy  guns  on  the  Anoerican 
right  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  German 
general  to  ford  the  stream.  When  the  firing 
commenced  at  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
Knyphausen  observed  the  departure  of  Greene's 
iyZ^  y  y  y<^  0^  division,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  de- 
^^/^^^^^^^^^A/J^^^  *  fense  of  the  passage  of  the  river.     He  immedi- 

^y^yy^^^  j/_ ately  made  a  proper  disposition  of  his  troops  for 

crossing.     Wayne  was  on  the  alert,  and,  the  mo- 
ment  Knyphausen's  forces  moved   forward,  he 

*  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Trappo,  Montgomery  cotinty,  Pettn- 
sylvania,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  founder 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser,  a  celebrated  offi- 
cer and  Indian  agent  in  Pennsylvania.  Peter,  his  eldest  born,  was  dedicated  in  infancy  to  the  Church,  and 
he  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  partly  in  this  country  and  partly  in  Europe.  He  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter in  1768,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  Western  New  Jersey  the  following  year.  He  was  married  to 
Anna  Barbara  Meyer  in  1770.  In  order  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Virginia,  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  he  went  to  London  in  1772,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English  bishop.  Mr.  White  (after- 
ward Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania)  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  (the  23d  of  April,  1772)  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  In  bis  journal  Mr.  Muhlenberg  states  that,  before  their  return  to  America,  he  and  Mr.  White 
attended  the  theater  to  see  the  performance  of  Garrick,  then  in  the  height  of  his  career  as  an  actor.  Re- 
turning to  America,  he  assumed  ministerial  duties  at  Woodstock,  in  Virginia,  where  he  soon  beoame  a  lead- 
ing spirit  among  those  who  opposed  British  oppression.  In  1774,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
safety  in  his  county,  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  At  the  close  of  1775,  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  laid  aside  his  pastoral  character.  In  concluding  his  fare- 
well sermon,  he  said,  that,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  ^'  there  was  a  time  for  all  things ;  a  time  to 
preach,  and  a  time  to  pray,  but  those  times  had  passed  away ;"  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  like  a 
trumpet-blast  through  the  church,  he  said,  **  that  there  was  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  had  now  come  !'* 
Then,  laying  aside  bis  sacerdotal  gown,  he  stood  before  his  flock  in  the  full  regimental  dress  of  a  Virginia 
colonel.  He  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beaten  at  the  church  door  for  recruits ;  and  almost  his  entire  male 
audience  capable  of  bearing  arms  joined  his  standard.  Nearly  three  hundred  men  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ner on  that  day.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Charleston  in  1776,  and  served  with  fidelity  in  the  Southern 
campaign  that  year.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  February,  1777,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  all  the  Continental  troops  of  the  Virginia  line  in  that  state.  He  joined  the 
army  under  Washington,  at  Middlebrook,  in  May  following,  and  was  with  the  chief  in  all  his  movements 
until  1779,  including  the  battles  of  Brand3rwine  and  Germantown,  the  suflferings  at  Whitemarsb  and  Valley 
Forge,  the  conflict  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  and  the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
he  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  very  active  until  the  attack  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  In  that  battle  and  victory  General  Muhlenberg  participated.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  elevated  to  the  ranl^of  major  general.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  various  oivil  ca- 
pacities served  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third  Federal  Congress,  and  in  1801  was  elected  a 
(Tnited  States  senator.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  internal  revenue  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1 802  was  made  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.     He  remained  in  that  ofliee  until  his  death. 
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opened  upon  him  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  his  intrenchmenti  and  the  battery  near 
Chad's  house.  Although  in  no  condition  to  oppose  nearly  one  half  of  the  British  army,  he 
stood  firm  at  first,  and  gallantly  confronted  the  heavy  and  steadily  progressing  columns. 
But,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Sullivan  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  and 
discovering  that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  who  had  penetrated  the  woods,  were 
eoming  out  upon  his  flank,  Wayne  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  accomplished  in  great  dis- 
order, leaving  his  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Knyphansen.  They  re- 
treated, in  broken  colunms  and  confused  fragments,  behind  the  division  of  Greneral  Greene, 
then  gallantly  defending  the  pass  near  Dilworth,  and  joined  the  other  defeated  troops.  The 
approach  of  night  ended  the  whole  conflict.  The  Americans  retreated  to  Chester  that  night, 
where  they  rendezvoused,  and  the  next  day  marched  toward  Philadelphia,  and  encamped 
near  Grermantown.  General  Armstrong,  who  was  stationed  at  Pyles's  Ford,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  action.  The  British  remained  upon  the  field,  near  Dilworth,  Howe 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Gilpin's,  a  few  miles  from  Chad's  Ford.' 

Military  men,  when  considering  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  have  questioned  the  judgment 
of  Washington  in  incurring  the  great  risk  incident  to  a  disparity  in  numbers  and  discipline. 
The  numbers  engaged  in  the  action  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  The  British 
effective  force,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  was  probably  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand,  and  many  of  these  were  raw 
militia.  Washington  was  aware  of  the  expectations  of  Congress  and  the  whole  country, 
and  wisely  considered  that  a  defeat  in  battle  would  be  less  depressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  than  permitting  the  enemy  to  march,  without  opposition,  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Philadelphia,  then  the  political  metropolis  of  America,  Influenced  by  these  consid- 
•erations,  he  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy  ;  and  had  not  conflicting  intelligence  perplexed  and 
thwarted  him  in  his  plans,  it  is  probable  that  victory  would  have  crowned  the  American 
army.  The  result  was  disastrous,  and  many  noble  patriots  slept  their  last  sleep  upon  the 
battle-field  that  night.' 

which  occurred  at  his  coantry  seat,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  Ist  of  October  (his  birth-day),  1807,  at  the 
age  ^  sixty-one  years.  His  grave  is  near  the  village  church  where  he  was  baptized,  and  a  simple  monu- 
ment bears  this  inscription :  *^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Petbe  Muhlenberg,  bom  October  1st, 
1746  j  died  October  1st,  1807.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  faithful  in  the  cabinet,  honorable  in  all  his  trans- 
actions, a  stfleers  fViend,  and  an  honest  man.^' 

The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  an  engraving  in  the  Lift  of  Ptter 
Muhlenberg  J  by  his  grandson,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  Esq.,  from  which  I  compiled  this  brief  memoir. 

*  In  M.  HiUiard  d'Auberteuil's  work,  in  French,<publi8hed  in  1782,  entitled  "Eisaw  Bittoriquet  et  Poti- 
tique  8ur  la  RevohUion  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale,^^  there  is  a  touching  story  of  a  scene  which  occurred 
near  the  Braodywine,  after  the  battle.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows :  A  beautiful  girl,  named  Molly  Har- 
vey, loved  a  young  patriot  soldier  by  the  name  of  Seymour.  Her  father  was  wealthy ;  the  young  man  was 
poor.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry;  and  young  Seymour,  determined  to  distinguish  himself,  went  to 
South  Carolina,  and  was  in  the  severe  battle  at  Sullivan^s  Island.  He  afterward  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine.  After  the  battle  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  three  days,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Harvey,  near  by.  The  parents  consented  to 
the  marriage,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  friends  of  the  parties  were  assembled  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  festivity,  when  two  soldiers  from  the  British  army  approached,  and  attempted  to  make  Sey- 
mour their  prisoner.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  bride  was  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust.  The  day  of 
her  marriage  was  the  day  of  her  death.  Accompanying  the  story  is  a  beautiful  engraving,  representing 
the  sad  spectacle.  ^ 

'  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  several  engagements  on  the  11th  is  not  known.  Wash- 
ington was  unable  to  make  a  return  of  the  American  loss  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
defeat,  many  c(  the  militia  companies  being  thinned  by  desertion ;  and  Howe's  estimates  were  only  conjec- 
tural. General  Greene  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  about 
1200 ;  that  of  the  royal  army  nearly  800.  Howe  reported  his  loss  at  90  killed,  488  wounded,  and  six  miss- 
ing. He  also  stated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken  prisoners ;  about 
the  number  estimated  by  Greene.  The  Americans  also  lost  ten  small  field-pieces,  and  a  howitzer.  Many 
JVench  offioers  were  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Baron  De  St.  Ouary,  serving  as  a  volunteer,  was  takes 
prisoner.  Captain  Louis  de  Fleury,  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  His  bravery 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Washington.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  Congress  ordered  another  horse  to 
be  presented  to  De  Fleury. 
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Congress  was  not  dismayed  by  the  disaster  on  the  Brandywine,  but  were  nerved  to  new 
exertions.  They  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  strengthening  the  army  in  the  vi- 
oinity,  and  for  that  purpose  Washington  was  directed  to  order  fifteen  hundred  troops  of  Put- 
nam's division,  on  the  Hudson,  to  march  immediately  to  the  Delaware,  while  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states  were  summoned  to  join  the  army.  Anticipating  the 
necessity  olleaving  Philadelphia,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  temporary  speedy  dissolution,  Congress 
voted  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Washington,  and  he  was  partially  reinvested  with  the  dic- 
tatorial character,  first  conferred  upon  him  before  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton  in 
1776.'  Nor  was  Washington  himself  dispirited.  Allowing  his  troops  one  day  for  rest  and 
refreshments  at  Germantown,  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,'  for  the  purpose  of  September  is, 
giving  the  enemy  battle  even  upon  the  field  of  his  late  defeat,  if  his  camp  yet  ^^^' 

remained  there.     He  took  the  Lancaster  road,  and  the  next  day  met  the  enemy  not  far  from 
the  Warren  tavern,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Howe  had  left  his 
encampment  near  the  Brandywine,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Groshen  (West  Ches-        ^*^" 
ter)  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.*     By  a  quick  maneuver,  he  gained 

The  day  after  tbe  battle,  Howe  wrote  to  Washington,  infonnwg  him  that  the  wonaded  Americans  were 
so  mimenMu  that  his  surgeons  oould  not  attend  to  them,  aw)  oflferiog  to  reoeive  any  surgeons  the  American 
chief  might  send.  Doctors  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  WiUet,  with  their  attendants,  were  sent  back  to 
take  care  of  them. 

^  Tbe  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution :  ^^ Resolved,  That  General  Washington  be  authorized  and  di> 
rected  to  suspend  all  officers  who  misbehave,  and  to  flli  up  all  vaoaneies  in  the  Amencaa  army  under  the 
ttank  of  brigadiers,  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  shall  be  communioated ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  bey  all 
soeh  provisions  and  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  paying  or  giving  certificates  for  the  same :  to  remove  and  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  own- 
ers, all  goods  and  effects  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy ;  provided  that  the  powers  hereby  vested 
shall  be  exercised  only  in'  such  parts  of  these  States  as  may  be  within  the  ciroumforence  of  seventy  miles 
of  the  headrqmrtera  of  the  American  army,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  tbe  spaqe  of  sixty  days,  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  Congress." — JourmtU,  iii.,  318.  The  last  clause  was  important,  for  there  were  a  great 
number  of  disaffected  persons  who  preferred  to  have  their  property  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support. 

•  Monsieur  Du  Coudray,  a  French  officer,  who  had  just  obtained 
permission  to  Join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  set  off  with  a  party  of 
French  gentlemen  to  overtake  Washington.     Du  Coudray  rode  a 
young  and  spirited  mare.     As  he  entered  upon  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  she  went  out  to  the  ex- 
treme end,  and  into  the  river,  with  her  rider  on  her 
back.    Du  Coudray  was  drowned.    Congress  ordered 
(September  17)  his  corpse  to  be  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  honors  of  war. 

'  The  evening  after  the  battle,  a  party  of  British  were  sent  to  Wilmington  to  seize  Governor  M'Einley, 
and  secure  such  plunder  as  might  fajl  in  their  way.  They  took  tbe  governor  from  his  bed,  and,  seising  a 
shallop,  which  was  lying  in  the  stream,  laden  with  the  valuable  effects  of  the  people,  together  with  the  pub- 
lie  records  of  the  county,  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private  money,  all  the  papers  and  certificates  be- 
longing to  the  loan  and  treasury  offices  there,  with  plate  and  jewels,  returned  to  the  camp.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  terror  j  and  while  the  victorious  Britons  were  on  their  march  toward  Philadel- 
phia, all  lower  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  eminent  for  the  loyalty  of  their  inhabitants.  There  were, 
however,  noble  exceptions.  The  patriotism  of  the  Israels,  and  the  bold  heroism  of  Hannah  Irwin  Israel, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Israil  Israel,  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  course 
a  marked  man.  *  Betrayed  by  his  Tory  neighbors,  he  and  his  wife's  brother  were  made  prisoners,  and  taken 
on  board  the  Roebuck  frigate,  lying  in  the  Delaware,  in  sight  of  his  house,  for  trial.  He  was  treated  harsh- 
ly ;  his  bed  was  a  coil  of  ropes  on  deck ;  his  food  of  the  meanest  kind.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  sooner  drive  hit  cattle  as  a  present  to  Ckneral  Washington,  than  to  receive  thousands 
of  dollars  in  British  gold  for  them.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the  Britbh  commander  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  go  to  his  meadows,  in  full  view,  and  seize  and  slaughter  his  cattle  then  feeding  there. 
His  young  wife  (only  nineteen  years  of  age)  saw  her  husband  and  brother  taken  to  the  frigate,  and  she  also 
saw  the  movement  of  the  plunderers.  She  guessed  their  purpose  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  land.  With 
a  boy  eight  years  old,  she  hastened  to  the  meadow,  cast  down  the  bars,  and  began  driving  out  the  cattle. 
The  soldiers  told  her  to  desist,  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  "  Fire  away  I"  cried  the  heroic  woman. 
They  fired,  and  the  balls  flew  thickly  but  harmlessly  around  her.  The  shield  of  God*s  providence  was  over 
her,  and,  though  the  cowardly  soldiers  fired  several  shots,  not  one  grazed  her.  The  cattle  were  all  saved, 
and  the  discomfited  marauders  returned  to  the  frigate.  The  trial  of  Israel  took  place.  A  kind-hearted 
itailor  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Free'm€uon.     He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  informed  that  a  Lodge 
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the  high  ground  near  the  White  Horse  tavern  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  turned  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americans,  while  the  main  body  advanced  toward  the  led.  Skirmishing  com- 
menced between  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies,  and  a  general  battle  appeared  about 
to  ensue,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  rain  (already  noticed  on  page  31 5)^  accompanied  by  heavy 
thunder,  broke  upon  the  belligerents,  and  so  injured  their  ammunition  that  they  i^ere  obliged 
to  defer  the  battle.  Washington  found  his  loss  of  ammunition  to  be  so  great,  that  prudence 
forbade  a  present  engagement  with  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  withdrew  his  army,  and 
filed  off  toward  Reading.  Wayne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  suffered  the  defeat  at  Paoli.  Washington  retired  to  Yellow  Springs  and  War- 
wick, among  the  range  of  mountains  which  extend  to  Valley  Forge,  and  passed  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Parker's  Ford.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  two  armies — ^the  battles  of  Ger- 
mantown.  Red  Bank,  and  Fort  Mifflin ;  the  encampment  at  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge ; 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy  the  following  spring,  and  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth which  ensued,  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  will  now  close  the  chronicle,  finish  the  sketch  of  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
printed  on  page  375,  and,  leaving  the  venerated  fane  with  its  interesting  associations,  ride 
to  Dil  worth  to  dine. 

About  half-way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Dilworth,  and  one  hundred  rods  west- 
ward of  the  road,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet,  is  the  place  where  La  Fayette  was 
wounded.  The  ground  is  very  undulating ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  of  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dy wine  is  a  broken  but  very  fertile  country,  highly  cultivated,  and  remarkable  for  the  good 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  chiefly  Quakers  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  their 
decendants,  professing  the  same  faith  and  discipline,  own  a  large  portion  of  the  land  at 
present. 

From  Dilworth  we  proceeded  toward  Chad's  Ford,  by  the  way  of  Brinton's  Mills.     Upon 

the  brow  of  an  eminence  near  the  mills,  and  overlook- 
-  ing  the  Brandy  wine,  the  old  Brinton  mansion  (16  on 
the  map)  was  yet  standing,  a  gray  and  moss-grown 
relic  of  the  war.  In  the  gable  toward  the  river  is  a 
hole  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  from 
Knyphausen's  batteries  on  the  west  side  of  the  BraiH 
dywine.  About  a  mile  below  it,  upon  a  road  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  is  Chad's  house,  a  small  stone 
building,  and  another  relic  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
upon  a  slope  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  sketch 
here  given  was  made  from  the  highway,  looking  north- 
east Upon  a  loftier  knoll,  a  few  rods  south  of  Chad's, 
is  the  place  where  Wayne  stationed  Proctor  with  his 
.  artillery.  It  was  an  eligible  point  for  commanding 
CHAD'S  House.  t^^  passage  of  the  ford. 

Turning  eastward  from  the  road  leading  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Brandy  wine  at  the  ford,  I  visited  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  (22  on 
the  map),  delineated  on  the  opposite  page,  then  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Ring,  *now  the 
dwelling  of  Joseph  P.  Harvey.  It  is  somewhat  modernized,  but  its  general  aspect  is  the 
same  as  when  the  patriot  chief  occupied  it.  Mr.  Harvey  gave  me  a  grape-shot  which  was 
plowed  up  on  his  farm  a  few  weeks  before.     Hundreds  of  pounds  of  cannon-balls  have  been 

was  to  be  held  on  board  the  vessel  that  night,  the  officers  being  Masons.  The  trial  ended,  and  the  life  of 
Israel  was  in  jeopardy.  He  made  a  manly  defense  before  the  coart,  and,  when  opportunity  offered,  he  gave 
a  sign  of  the  brotherhood.  It  was  recognized ;  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  officers  was  changed  to  kind- 
ness ;  the  Tory  witnesses  were  reprimanded  for  seeking  the  harm  of  an  honorable  man ;  presents  were 
prepared  for  his  heroic  wife ;  and  himself  and  brother  were  sent  on  shore  in  a  splendid  barge,  and  set  at 
liberty.  The  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  bear  testimony  that  Mr.  Israel  (who  was  many 
years  Grand  Master)  was  saved  from  an  ignominious  death  by  the  use  of  masonic  signs. — See  Mrs.  Ellett's 
Women  of  the  Revolution^  i.,  155. 
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llie  Qaarten  of  Wuhington  and  Howe.  Kennet  Square.  A  Storm.  New  London  and  £lktoii. 

found  in  the  vicinity  of  Chad's  Ford,  and  are  now  preserved  by  relic-seekers.     From  Wash- 
ington's temporary  residence  I  rode  to  the  reputed  quarters  of  La  Fayette  (21)»  situated  a 

little  more  than  a  mile  east  of  Chad's 
Ford  ;  and  thence,  up  the  New  Road, 
to  George  Gilpin's,  the  quarters  of  Howe 
after  the  battle.  From  the  field  where 
Mr.  Gilpin  and  his  sons  were  at  work, 
I  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  378, 
and  there  parting  company  with  Mr. 
Townsend,  my  cicerone  over  the  battle* 
ground  of  the  Brandywiue,  I  turned  ray 
face  toward  Rennet  Square,  with  my 
back  to  the  keen  northeast  wind.  It 
was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  I  reached 
Chad's  Ford.  The  clouds  were  deep- 
ening, and  every  aspect  of  nature  was 
dreary.     I  alighted,  tied  my  horse  to  a 

,   „  bar-post,  and,  shivering  with  cold,  stood 

Washington's  Headquabtebs.  ,      ,       ,      /•  ,  i- 

upon  the  bank  of  the  congealmg  stream, 
and  sketched  the  picture  on  page  379 — ^giving  it  the  efieots  of  sunlight  and  foliage  as  in 
pleasant  summer  time,  after  a  warm  supper  at  Kennet  Square.  The  shadows  of  evening 
were  coming  on  when  I  crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  objects  clearly 
when  I  passed  the  old  Kennet  meeting-house  and  Welsh's  tavern,  places  of  historic  interest 
upon  the  highway.  I  arrived  at  Kennet  Square,  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  at 
about  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  passed  the  night  at  Wiley's  tavern,  a  venerable  edifice,  in 
which  Howe  had  his  quarters  while  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  in  anticipation  of  beholding  a  furious  snow-storm,  for  the  wind  roared 
in  the  spacious  chimneys,  and  the  neighboring  shutters  and  sign-boards  were  beating  a  tat- 
too. But  the  wind  had  changed  to  the  southeast,  and,  though  blowing  with  the  fury  of  a 
December  tempest,  it  was  as  warm  as  the  breath  of  early  spring.  I  breakfasted  early,  and 
departed  for  Elkton,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  with  a  prospect  of  receiving  a  drenching,  for 
scads,  dark  and  billowy,  came  up  from  the  ocean  upon  the  wings  of  the  gale  like  a  flock  of 
monster  birds.  I  had  just  passed  the  <*  Hammer  and  Trowel"  inn,  a  few  miles  from  Ken- 
net, when  a  thick  mist  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  in  the  van  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  For  more  than  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,"  and 
that  ^olus  and  Jupiter  Pluvius  were  joined  in  merry-making  upon  the  earth.  The  huge 
leafless  oaks  in  the  forests  swayed  to  and  fro  like  the  masts  and  spars  of  tempest- tossed  na- 
vies ;  and  a  thousand  turbid  streamlets  poured  from  the  hill-sides,  and  made  rivers  of  the 
gentle  water-courses  in  the  vales.  Twice,  while  passing  over  a  lofty  hill,  I  felt  my  wagon 
lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  wind,  its  spacious  cover  acting  like  a  parachute.  The  storm 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  and,  when  I  reached  New  London  (a  village  of  some  twenty 
houses),  abont  ten  miles  from  Kennet  Square,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  winds  were  hushed. 
A  brilliant,  mild  aflernoon  made  the  ride  from  New  London  to  Elkton  a  delightful  one, 
and  fully  compensated  for  the  suffering  of  the  morning.  The  country  is  hilly,  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Elk,  when  it  becomes  flat,  and  marshy,  and  penetrated  by 
deep  estuaries  of  the  bay  and  river. 

Elkton  (the  "  Head  of  Elk"  of  the  Revolution)  is  an  old  town,  the  capital  of  Cecil  county, 
in  Maryland.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Elk  River,  the  upper 
portion  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  rail-way  from  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  passes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  Here  the  British  made  their  first  halt, 
af\er  leaving  the  place  of  debarkation  at  Turkey  Point,  twelve  miles  below ;  and  Elkton 
may  be  considered  the  dividing  point,  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Revolution,  between 
the  North  and  South.     The  accompanying  map,  divided  by  the  Delaware  River,  with  New 
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Scene  of  MUitary  OpentioiM  in  New  Jersey  and  PenmyWanU. 


An  Erening  on  the  CheMpeake. 


Baltimore. 


Jersey  on  the  right  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  left,  is  introduced  to  exhibit  the  relative  posi 
tion  of  the  principal  places  in  those  two  states,  from  Am- 
boy  to  Elkton,  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and  made 
memorable  by  military  events. 

My  tarry  at  Elkton  Mras  brief.     While  Charley  (my 
horse)  was  <*  taking  a  bite"  at  an  inn  stable,  I  made 
inquiry  of  the  post-master  and  other 
citizens,  concerning  vestiges  of  the 


Revolution,  and 
ascertained  that 
nothing  was  visible 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Elk- 
ton  except  the  water,  and  the 
fields,  and  the  hills  on  which  Howe 
encamped,  some  two  miles  from  the 
town.  The  place  of  the  debarkation  of 
the  British  was  Turkey  Point,  a  cape  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Elk  River  and  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  twelve  miles  below  the  village.  In- 
formed that  the  enemy  cast  up  no  intrenchments,  and,  consequent- 
ly, left  no  tangible  marks  of  their  presence  there,  and  assured  that  a 
fine  view  of  the  Point  might  be  obtained  from  the  steam-boat,  when  go- 
ing down  the  Chesapeake,  I  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  a  distant  observation.  I  accord- 
ingly rode  to  Frenchtown,  three  miles  below  Elkton,  whence  the  boats  connecting  with  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  rail- way  depart  for  Baltimore  ;  "  took  tea"  with  a  widow  lady, 
residing  in  a  fine  brick  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  just  before  sunset,  embarked. 
Charley  was  restive  when  walking  the  plank,  but,  using  all  the  philosophy  he  possessed,  he 
soon  decided  that  the  hubbub  in  the  steam-pipe  was  harmless,  and  his  footing  on  deck  se- 
cure. These  problems  settled,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  voyage  quite  as  much  as  the 
bipeds  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  evening.  When  the  George  Washington 
cast  off  her  moorings,  the  last  gleams  of  the  evening  sun  gilded  the  hills  of  Delaware,  and, 
while  passing  Turkey  Point,  the  scene  was  truly  gorgeous.  The  tall  trees^  of  the  cape  were 
sharply  penciled  upon  a  back-ground  of  blended  ruby,  orange,  gold,  purple,  and  azure,  glow- 
ing like  opal,  and  spreading  over  many  degrees  of  the  western  horizon  ;  while  above,  far  up 
in  the  dark  blue,  was  the  crescent  moon,  with  Jupiter  in  her  lap,  beaming  so  brightly  that 
he  cast  a  line  of  silver  light  upon  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay.  Both  had  gone  down  behind 
the  hills  when  we  passed  North  Point*  light-house,  and  entered  the  Patapsco.     We  arrived 

^  North  PoiDt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Patapsco,  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Amer- 
icans, under  General  Striker,  and  the  British,  under  General  Ross,  in  September,  1814.  The  Americans 
were  defeated,  and  the  British  lost  their  oommanaer-in-chief^  In  1815,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  a 
monument  on  the  comer  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets,  \j\  memory  of  those  Americans  who  fell  in  that  en- 
gagement, and  also  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M 'Henry,  the  next  day.  This  monument  was  planned 
by  Maximilian  Godefroy,  and  erected  under  his  supervision.  It  is  entirely  of  pure  white  marble,  and  rests 
upon  a  square  plinth)  or  terrace,  of  the  same  material,  forty  feet  square,  and  four  feet  in  height.  From 
this  platform  rises  a  square  Egyptian  basement,  entirely  rusticated,  to  indicate  strength.  It  is  composed 
of  eighteen  layers  of  stone,  to  signify  the  number  of  states  which  formed  the  confederacy  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  thus  commemorated.  This  basement  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  each  of  the  four  angles  of  which 
bears  an  elegantly  executed  griffin.  A  winged  globe  adorns  each  center  of  the  Egyptian  cornice,  sym- 
bolical of  eternity  and  the  flight  of  time.  On  eeu^h  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  basement  is  a  false  door,  like 
tliose  of  ancient  cenotaphs.  Three  steps  ascend  to  these  doors,  and  indicate  the  three  years'  duration  of 
the  war.     The  shaft  represents  an  enormous  fasces,  symbolical  of  iinton,  the  rods  of  which  are  bound  with 
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Battle  Monument  aft  Baltlinore. 


at  Baltimore,  sixty-eight  miles  from  Elkton,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult.  A 
destructive  fire  was  raging ;  and  the  grand  diapason  of  the  trumpet  shouts  of  the  firemen 
and  the  clangor  of  bells  met  us  upon  the  waters,  almost  as  far  distant  as  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  flames. 

"  Oh  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 

Of  despair  1 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar  I 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  1 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  afifright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 

Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire.'' 

Edgar  A.  Pox. 

I  had  traveled  since  dawn,  by  land  and  water,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  full  ninety  miles  ;  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  thought  that  to-morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath — a  day  of  rest. 

fillets.  Upon  these  fillets,  inscribed  in  letters  of  bronze,  are  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Around  the  top  of  the  fasces  are  two  wreaths  j  one  of  laurel,  the  other  of  cypress,  in- 
dicating glory  and  grief.  Between  these  wreaths  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  inscribed 
in  bronze  letters.  The  fasces  b  ornamented  with  two  epic  sculptures,  in  low  relief;  one  representing  the 
banle  at  North  Point,  the  other  a  battery  of  Fort  M 'Henry.  On  the  east  and  west  fironts  are  lachrymal 
tiTfu,  emblematic  of  regret  and  sorrow.  Beneath  the  epic  sculptures  are  inscriptions^  as  foUows  :  North 
side. — "Battle  of  North  Point,  12th  September,  A.D.  1814;  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  thirty-ninth."  South  tide. — "  Bombardment  of  Fort  M*Henrt,  13th  September,  A.D.  1314 ; 
aad  of  the  independeaee  of  the  United  States,  the  thirty-ninth." 

The  basement  and  fasces  form,  together,  tbirty-nine  feet.  Upon  tbe  top  is  a  beaatifoUy-wraaght  colossal 
statue.  It  is  a  female  figure,  intended  to  personify  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  her  head  is  a  mural 
crown,  emblematic  of  cities ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  an  antique  rudder,  symbolic  of  navigation,  and  in  the 
other  sbe  raises  a  crown  of  laurel,  as  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  she  looks  toward  the  fort  and 
battk-grDond.  At  her  feet,  on  one  side,  is  the  American  eagle ;  on  the  other,  a  bomb-sbell.  The  height 
of  the  monument,  including  tbe  statue,  is  fifty-two  feet,  two  inches. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  slain,  inscribed  upon  the  monument : 

Officers. — James  Lowry  Donaldson,  adjutant  27th  rtg. ;  Gregorius  Andree,  lieut.  l$t  rifle  bcUtalion,- 
Levi  Claggett,  3d  lieut.^  NiehoUon^t  artillery. 

Noir-coMMisstoMBD  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES. — Jobu  Clemm,  T.  y.  Beaston,  S.  Hanbert,  John  Jephsoo, 
T.  Wallace,  J.  H.  Marriot  of  Jobn^  E.  Marriot,  Wm.  Ways,  J.  Armstrong,  J.  Richardson,  Benjamin  Pond, 
Clement  Cox,  Cecelius  Belt,  John  Garrett,  H.  G.  M'Comes,  Wm.  M'Clellan,  John  C.  Bird,  M.  Desk,  Danl. 
Wells,  Jr.,  John  R.  Cop,  Benjn.  Neal,  C.  Reynolds,  D.  Howard,  Uriah  Prosser,  A.  Randall,  R.  R.  Cooksey, 
J.  Gregg,  J.  Evans,  A.  Maas,  G.  Jenkins,  W.  Alexander,  C.  Fallier,  T.  Burniston,  J.  Dunn,  P.  Byard,  J.  Craig. 
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Baltimore  and  its  AsiociatioiM.  Washington's  Monument 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Hear  the  holy  Sabbath  bells, 
Sacred  bells ! 
Oh  what  a  world  of  peaceful  rest 

Their  melody  protests ! 
How  sweetly  at  the  dawning 
Of  a  pleasant  Sabbath  morning, 
Sounds  the  rhyming, 
And  the  chiming 

Of  the  bells !"— H.  S.  Nolkn. 

UNDAY  was  as  mild  and  bright  in  Baltimore  as  a  Sabbath  in  May,  althoagh 
it  was  the  3d  of  Decemher.     That  city  has  no  old  churches  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
Annapolis  was  the  only  city  in  Maryland, 
except  little  St.  Mary's,  on  its  western  bor- 
der, when  the  hattles  for  independence  were 
fought ;  and  "  Baltimore  towne,"  though 
laid  out  as  early  as  1729,  contained,  in 
1776,  less  than  one  hundred  houses.     It 
is  a  city  of  the  present ;  and  yet,  in  extent,  commerce, 
and  population,  it  is  the  third  city  of  the  republic,  num- 
horing  now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants.* 

I  passed  half  an  hour  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
during  the  matin  services.  Toward  noon  I  listened  to  a 
persuasive  sermon  from  the  lips  of  Doctor  Johns,  of  Christ 
Church  (brother  of  the  Virginia  bishop),  predicated  upon 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Hobah  ;*  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  reading ;  and,  early  on  Monday  morning, 
started  out,  with  port-folio  and  pencil,  to  visit  the  celeb- 
rities of  tho  city. 

The  noble  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  honor  of  Washington  is  the  object  of  first  and  greatest 
attraction  to  visitors.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  small 
square,  at  the  intersection  of  Monument  and  Charles 
Streets,  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  feet  above  tide- water.  It  is  composed  of  a 
base  of  white  marble,  fi(\y  feet  square,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  Doric  column,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  grad- 
ually tapering  upward  to  a  handsomely-formed  capital.  Washington  monukcnt.* 

*  The  census  for  1850,  which  shows  this  result,  also  exhibits  a  case  of  remarkable  longevity  in  Balti- 
more. Snkey  Wright,  a  colored  woman,  whose  age  is  well  certified,  was  then  120  years  old.  She  had  a 
child  twenty  .five  years  of  age  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  in  1775. 

«  "  We  are  journeying  toward  the  land  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you,  and  we  will  do  thee 
good."— iVufn!>er«,  x.,  29. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument:  Eatt  front, — "To  Gborgs  Washington,  by 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Bom  22d  February,  1732.  Died  14th  December,  1799."  South  front.— '' To 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  4th  March,  1789.     Returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  4th 
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Maryland  Historical  Society.  Pulaski'a  Banner.  Moravian  Nona  at  Bethlehem. 

Upon  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Washington,  by  Causioi,  sixteen  feet  in  deight,  which  is  reached 
by  a  winding  stair-way  on  the  interior.  It  represents  the  chief  in  the  act  of  resigning  his 
commission.  The  statue  cost  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  ground  on  which  the  monument 
stands  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  John  Eager  Howard,  the  *<  hero  of  the  Cowpens.''  The 
corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1815,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
This  view  is  from  Monument  Street,  looking  northeast.  The  Battle  Monument,  near  Bar- 
num's  Hotel,  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  is 
beautiful  and  chaste  in  design  and  execution,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  cost  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  description  of  this  structure,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
it,  are  given  in  a  note  on  page  388. 

Af^er  sketching  these  mementoes,  I  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  to  its  president,  General  Smith,  a  son  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Smith,  the  hero  of  Fort  MiiHin,  portrayed  on  page  296.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Pres- 
ident N.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  I  am  indebted  for  kind  attentions 
and  local  information.  The  Historical  Society  is  young,  but  vigorous  and  flourishing  Its 
collection  contains  but  few  relics  of  the  Revolution  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is  an 
old  painting  representing  York  town,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  also  a  portrait  of  Governor 
John  Eager  Howard,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  which  I  saw  during  my  tour  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  society — ^the  crimson  banner  of  the  Count  Pulaski,  beautifully  wrought  by  the  Mora- 
vian sisters,  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.  Count  Pulaski  (whose  portrait  and  biogra- 
phy will  be  hereafter  given)  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the 
1 5th  of  September,  1777,  just  af^er  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  in  which  he  participa- 
ted, and  was  honored  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  He  resigned  this  honor  within  a 
few  months,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Congress  to  raise  and  command  an 
independent  corps,  to  consist  of  sixty-eight  horse  and  two  hundred  foot.  The  mode  M^rch  28, 
of  raising  these  was  lefl  to  the  direction  of  General  Washington.*  This  corps  was  ^'"*- 
chiefly  raised,  and  fully  organized  in  Baltimore  in  1778.  Pulaski  visited  La  Fayette  while 
that  wounded  officer  was  a  recipient  of  the  pious  care  and  hospitality  of  the  Moravians  at 
Bethlehem.  His  presence,  and  eventful  history,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
that  community.  When  it  was  known  that  the  brave  Pole  was  organizing  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry in  Baltimore,  the  nun$,^  or  single  wmnen  of  Bethlehem,  prepared  a  banner  of  crimson 

March,  1797."  Wat  front. — "  To  Gborob  WASHinGToif .  Trenton,  25th  December,  1776.  Yorktown, 
19th  October,  1781."  North  front. — '*To  Geoboe  Washinoton.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies,  15th  June,  1775.     Commission  resigned  at  Annapolis,  23d  December,  1783." 

*  JournaU  of  Congress^  iv.,  127. 

'  The  word  ntm,  as  applied  to  the  single  sisters  of  the  Moravian  sect,  has  a  different  meaning  than  when 
applied  to  the  reoloses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  De  Chastellux,  who  visited  Bethlehem  in  1782, 
says  of  the  community :  *^  Their  police,  or  discipline,  is  of  the  monastic  kind,  since  they  recommend  celi- 
bacy, but  without  enjoining  it,  and  keep  the  women  separate  from  the  men.  There  is  a  particular  house, 
also,  for  the  widows,  which  I  did  not  visit.  The  two  sexes  being  thus  habitually  separated,  none  of  those 
familiar  connections  exist  between  them  which  lead  to  marriage ;  nay,  it  is  even  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sect  to  marry  from  inclination.  If  a  young  man  finds  himself  sufficiently  at  ease  to  keep  house  for  him- 
self, and  maintain  a  wife  and  children,  he  presents  himself  to  the  commissary,  and  asks  for  a  girl,  who,  after 
consulting  with  the  superintendent  of  the  women,  proposes  one  to  him,  which  he  may,  in  fact,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to  choose  a  wife  for  himself.  Accordingly,  the  Moravian  colonies  have 
not  multiplied  in  any  proportion  to  the  other  American  colonies.  That  at  Bethlehem  is  composed  of  about 
six  hundred  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy."  De  Chastellux  visited  the  "  house 
for  single  women,"  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  provided  with  well-heated  rooms  for  working  in,  and  a  large 
vaulted  chamber,  well  ventilated,  where  all  the  girls  slept  in  single  beds.  He  refers  to  their  skill  in  em- 
broidery. His  whole  account  of  his  visit  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  Moravians. 
He  says  they  "  have  no  bishops,  being  governed  by  synods."  They  have  had  bishops  from  the  beginning, 
bat  their  office  allows  them  no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre-eminent  authority;  and  the  communities  are,  in- 
deed,  governed  by  councils,  or  synods,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  congregations,  who  meet  in 
oonferenoe  once  in  seven  years.  There  are  two  bishops  in  the  United  States  at  present.  The  principal 
Moravian  establishments  are  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem,  in  North  Carolina.  Their  mar- 
riage and  other  customs  have  materially  changed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
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"Hymn  of  tiie  Mormrlah  Nans." 


Patriodem  in  Baltimoie. 


Committeet  of  Ck>rretpoiideiioe  and  ObaerratkNi. 


gilk,  with  designs  beautifully  wrought  with  the  needle  by  their  own  hands,  and  sent  it  to 
Pulaski,  with  their  blessing.  The  memory  of  this  event  is  embalmed  in  verse  by  Longfel- 
low, in  the  following  beautiful 

"Hymn  of  thb  Moravian  Nxnis  at  thb  Consecration  of  Ptlasii's  Banner. 


"  When  the  dying  flanie  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head, 

And  the  censer  barning  swung, 

When  before  the  altar  hung 

That  proud  banner,  which,  with  pray'r, 

Had  been  consecrated  there ; 
And  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while. 
Sung  low  in  the  dim  mysterious  aisle. 

"  *  Take  thy  banner.     May  it  wave 
Proudly  o*er  the  good  and  brave. 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale ; 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrilb 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills ; 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks. 

"  *  Take  thy  banner ;  and,  beneath 
The  war-cloud's  encircling  wreath. 
Guard  it — till  our  homes  are  free — 


Guard  it — God  will  prosper  thee  1 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  pow'r, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

"  *  Take  thy  banner.     But,  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 
If  the  vanquish'd  warrior  bow, 
Spare  huoi — by  our  holy  vow ; 
By  our  prayers  and  many  tears ; 
By  the  mercy  that  endears ; 
Spare  him — he  our  love  hath  shared  ; 
Spare  him — as  thou  wouldst  be  spared. 

"  *  Take  thy  banner ;  and,  if  e'er 
Thou  shoukl'st  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.' 
And  the  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud." 


Pulaski  received  the  banner  with  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  bore  it  gallantly  through 
many  a  martial  scene,  until  he  fell  in  conflict  at  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  1779.  His 
banner  was  saved  by  his  first  lieutenant  (who  received  fourteen  wound^),  and  delivered  to 
Captain  Bentalon,  who,  on  retiring  from  the  army,  took  the  banner  home  with  him  to  Bal- 
timore.* 

When  oppression  began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  general  resistance  throughout  the  colonies, 
*<  Baltimore  towne"  was  not  behind  its  sister  communities  in  zeal  and  action.  A  meeting 
•May  97.  was  held  there  in  1774,'  »  when  the  people  generally  agreed  to  support  non- 

bNoTcmbcr  12.  intercourse  measures.  Afterward  they  elected  a  Committee  of  Observation*  *» 
and  also  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence.^  These  committees  were  exceedingly 
vigilant  and  active  in  watching  the  disaHected,  giving  information  of  importance  to  their 
brethren  abroad,  and  in  passing  intelligence  between  the  patriots  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
They  were  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  Loyalists  of  every  grade  came  under  their  surveil- 

Anburey  and  the  Baroness  Riedesel  were  also  in  Bethlehem,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Mo- 
ravians. 

^  It  was  used  in  the  procession  that  welcomed  La  Fayette  to  that  city  in  1 824,  and  was  then  deposited 
in  Peale's  Museum.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  ceremoniously  received  by  several  young  ladies.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Peale  presented  it  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  1844,  where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved 
in  a  glass  case.  But  little  of  its  former  beauty  remains.  It  is  composed  of  double  crimson  silk,  now  faded 
to  a  dull  brownish  red.  The  designs  on  each  side,  as  represented  on  the  following  page,  are  embroidered 
with  yellow  silk,  the  letters  shaded  with  green.  A  deep  jfi^reen  bullion  fringe  ornaments  the  edges.  Tbe 
size  of  the  banner  is  twenty  inches  square.     It  was  attached  to  a  lance  when  borne  to  the  field. 

'  Andrew  Buchanan  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Robert  Alexander  clerk  or  secretary. 

'  This  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ef  the  leading  men  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters,  at  a  town  meeting,  regularly  assembled  at  the  court-house.  They  not  only  took  oognizanoe 
of  political  matters,  but  assumed  a  general  supervision  of  the  public  morab,  not  by  coercive  measures,  but 
by  advice.  Among  other  things,  they  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  fairs  in  Baltimore,  and  denounced 
them  as  nuisances,  conducive  to  "  mischiefs  and  disorders,"  *^  serving  no  other  purpose  than  debauching 
the  morals  of  their  children  and  servants,"  and  "  encouraging  riots,  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  the  vilest 
immoralities."  Horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  general  extravagance,  and  dissipation  were  inveighed  against, 
not  only  as  wrong,  but  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  patriots  at  that  solemn  hour  (1776). 

^  Tbe  following  are  the  names  of  this  committee :  Robert  Alexander,  Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Buchanan,  Doctor  John  Boyd,  John  Moale,  Jeremiah  Townly  Chase,  William  Buchanan,  and  William  Lux. 
Four  members  constituted  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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lance.     The  Reverend  Mr.  Edmiston,  pastor  of  St.  Thomas's  parish,  was  arraigned  before 
the  Committee  of  Observation,  on  a  charge  of  being  favorable  to 
the  Quebec  Act.     He  pleaded  guilty,  apologized,  and  was  for- 
given.    Other  suspected  Loyalists,  of  equal  standing,  were  ar- 
raigned, and  middlemen  soon  became  scarce.^ 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  (page  225)  that,  on  the  approach 
of  the  royal  troops  toward  the  Delaware,  in  1776,  Congress, 
then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  Their 
first  meeting  in  that  city,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  was  on  the 
20th  of  December.  They  met,  and  continued  their  ses- 
sion in  the  spacious  brick  building  yet  standing  on  Balti- 
more, Sharpe,  and  Liberty  Streets.  The  Reverend  Patrick  Al- 
lison, first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Baltimore,  and 
Reverend  W.White,  were  appointed  chaplains  on  the  23d.  It 
was  there,  on  the  27th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  battle 
at  Trenton,  that  Congress,  by  resolution,  delegated  so  much  of 
their  powers  to  Washington,  for  six  months,  as  made  him  a  mil- 
itary dictator,  a  fact  already  noticed  on  page  232.  Through 
a  local  committee  of  Congress,  lefl;  in  Philadelphia,  efficient  co- 
operation with  the  army  was  secured,  and  the  whole  military 
establishment,  as  we  have  seen  (page  241),  was  placed  in  a 
higher  and  more  efiective  condition  than  it  had  been  since  the  organization  of  the  army. 

Congress  continued  in  session 


Pulaski's  Baknbk.* 


in  Baltimore  until  Friday,  the 
27  th  of  February,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  delegates  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  the  4  th  of 
March. 

When  La  Fayette  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  his  way 
to  the  field  of  his  conflicts  at 
the  South,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  ball  was  given  in  his 
honor,  at  which  the  marquis  ap- 
peared sad.  *'  Why  so  gloomy 
at  a  -ball  ''*'  asked  one  of  the 
gay  belles.  <*  I  can  not  enjoy 
the  gayety  of  the  scene,"  re- 
plied La  Fayette,  **  while  so 
many  of  the  poor  soldiers  are  without  shirts  and  other  necessaries."  *'  We  will  supply 
them,"  M'as  the  noble  reply  of  the  ladies ;  and  the  gayety  of  the  ball-room  was  exchanged 
for  the  sober  but  earnest  services  of  the  needle.  They  assembled  the  next  day  in  great  num- 
bers to  make  up  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  of  materials  furnished  by  fathers  and  husbands.^ 
One  gentleman,  out  of  his  limited  means,  gave  La  Fayette  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  him 

^  Pnrviance's  Narrative,  Paiges  12-13. 

*  On  one  side  of  the  banner  are  the  letters  U.  S.,  and  in  a  circle  around  them  the  words  Uhita  virtus 
FOBCJOR ;  "  United  valor  is  stronger.'*  The  letter  o  in  the  last  word  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  t.  On  the 
other  side,  in  the  center,  is  the  All-seeing  Eye,  with  the  words  Non  alius  regit;  "No  other  governs." 

'  This  view  is  from  Baltimore  Street,  looking  southeast.  The  front  on  the  left  is  on  Baltimore  Street ; 
the  other  is  on  Liberty  Street.  Its  first  story  is  now  used  for  commercial  purposes ;  otherwise  it  exhibits 
the  same  external  appearance  as  when  Congress  assembled  there. 

*  M 'Sherry's  Hittory  of  Maryland,  p.  229. 
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in  clothing  his  Boldiera.  His  wife,  with  her  own  hands,  cat  out  five  hundred  pairs  of  pan- 
taloons, and  superintended  the  making  of  them.' 

In  the  passage  of  troops  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  Baltimore  was  often 
the  scene  of  activity  and  excitement ;  beyond  this,  it  has  but  little  military  history  connected 
with  our  subject.  Its  statesmen  and  soldiers  did  good  service  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field, 
and  their  names  and  deeds  are  conspicuously  recorded  in  various  portions  of  these  volumes. 
We  will  make  Annapolis,  the  old  capital  of 'Maryland,  our  point  of  view,  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  general  history  of  the  state,  for  that  city  was  the  soul  and  center  of  action  during 
the  Revolution. 
December  4,         ^  ^^^^  Baltimore  for  Annapolis,  thirty  miles  southward,  at  a  little  after  three 

1848.  o^clock,  crossing  the  Patapsco  River  at  sunset,  upon  a  long,  rickety  draw-bridge, 

having  a  toll-gatherer  at  the  southern  end.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  being  sufii- 
ciently  advanced  in  illumination  to  promise  a  fair  degree  of  light,  I  resolved  to  push  forward 
as  far  as  the  '*  half-way  house,"  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  before  halting.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  bridge,  the  road  penetrated  a  forest  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  filled  with  those  beau- 
tiful evergreens,  the  laurel  and  the  holly.  Passing  several  cultivated  openings  where  the 
country  was  rolling,  I  reached  a  level,  sandy  region,  and  at  dark  entered  a  forest  of  pines, 
its  deep  shadows  relieved  occasionally  by  small  openings  recently  made  by  the  woodman's 
ax.  I  had  passed  only  two  small  houses  in  a  journey  of  six  miles,  and  without  seeing  the 
face  of  a  living  creature,  when  I  met  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  inquired  for  the  «<  half- 
way house.''  The  woman  assured  me  that  it  was  two  miles  ahead  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  kind  feelings,  promised  that  I  should  find  «  plenty  o'  liquor  dar."  After  driving  at 
least  four  miles,  I  perceived  that  I  had  <*  run  off  the  track,"  mistaking  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  main  road  for  the  highway  itself.  After  traversing  the  deep,  sandy  way, 
in  the  gloom,  until  almost  eight  o'clock,  when  traveler  and  horse  were  thoroughly  wearied, 
I  was  cheered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  in  a  few  moments  crossed  a  stream,  and  came 
in  sight  of  a  spacious  mansion,  surrounded  by  many  broad  acres  of  cultivation.  The  merry 
voices  of  children,  who  were  playing  in  the  lane,  were  hushed  as  I  halted  at  the  gate  and 
hailed.  A  servant  swung  it  wide  open  for  my  entrance,  and  when  I  asked  for  entertain- 
ment for  the  night,  the  kindest  hospitality  was  extended.  The  proprietor  of  the  plantation 
was  the  widow  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Severn  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  mother,  residing  with  her,  had  been,  in  former  years,  a  parishioner  of  my  own  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.  This  fact  was  a  sympathetic  link  ;  and  a  home  feel- 
ing, with  its  gentle  influence,  came  over  me  as  the  evening  passed  away  in  pleasant  conver- 
sation. I  left  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  next  morning,  with  real  regret.  I  had 
there  a  foretaste  of  that  open  hospitality  which  I  experienced  every  where  at  the  South,  and 
must  ever  remember  with  gratitude. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  servant,  I  traversed  a  private  road,  to  the  public  one  leading  to 
Annapolis.  The  highway  passes  through  a  barren  region  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  relieved,  occasionally,  by  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  and  so  sinuous  was  its  course,  that 
I  crossed  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  rail-way  seven  times  in  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  deep  sand  made  the  journey  toilsome,  and  extended  its  duration  until  almost  an  hour 
past  meridian. 

Annapolis  is  apparently  and  really  an  old  town.  Many  of  its  houses  are  of  the  hip-roofed 
style  of  an  earlier  generation,  with  the  distinctive  features  of  Southern  houses,  so  odd  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  eyes  of  a  Northern  man — ^the  chimneys  projecting  from  the  gable,  from  the 
ground  to  their  tops.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the  south  branch  of  the  River  Sev- 
ern, upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  Acton's  and  Covey's  Creeks,  which  rise  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other.    It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  surrounding 

^  This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Poe.  His  widow,  the  lady  who  out  ont  the  garments,  was  living  when  La 
Fayette  visited  Baltimore  in  1824.  The  two  patriots  met,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. — 
See  Nile$'t  Regiiter^  24th  October,  1824. 
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oonntry,  where  almost  every  diversity  of  picturesque  scenery  is  exhibited,  except  the  gran- 
deur of  lofty  mountains. 

Annapolis  was  erected  into  a  town,  port,  and  place  of  trade  in  1683,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Town  land  at  Proctor's,"  or  "  The  Town  land  at  Severn."  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  received  the  name  of  **  Anne  Arundle  Town,"  and  was  made  the  naval  station  of  the  in- 
fant colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  received  the  name  of  Annapolis  (Anne's  city) 
in  1703,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England.  Be- 
fore noticing  the  associations  which  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  Annapolis,  let  m 
consult  the  chronicles  of  the  state. 

Maryland  was  settled  at  a  little  later  period  than  New  England.     The  London  Com- 
pany, of  which  Sir  George  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  was 
a  member,  claimed,  under  its  charter,  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  from  the  head  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays — ^the  boundary  line  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
New  Netherlands— to  an  undefined  boundary  south  and  west.     Calvert  was  a  young  man 
of  good  birth  and  fine  talents.     He  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  (afterward  Earl  of  Salisbury),  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  under  James  the  First. 
Calvert  was  appointed  by  Cecil  his  private  secretary,*  which  oflice  he  held  for  several 
years.     Cecil  died  in  1612.     Calvert  appears  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  his  king, 
for,  in  1617,  James  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  appointed  him  clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and,  two  years  later,  made  him  principal  secretary  of  state,  as  successor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lake.     In  1624,  Calvert  resigned  his  ofiice,  not,  as  Fuller  says,  because 
**  he  freely  confessed  himself  to  the  king  that  he  was  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he 
must  be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or  violate  his  conscience  in  discharging  his  office,"^  for  he  was 
doubtless  a  Roman  Catholic  from  his  earliest  youth,  if  not  bom  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church, 
but  probably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  schemes  of  foreign  coloniza- 
tion, in  which  he  was  interested.    On  retiring  from  the  secretary's  office,  the  king  continued 
him  a  privy  counselor,  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  in  Longford,  Ireland, b  with  a  pen- 
sion  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  created  him  *<Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore,  Ireland." 
He  already  had  a  patent  as  absolute  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  New- 
foundland.    Afler  the  death  of  James,  in  1625,  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Avalon,  where, 
with  his  family,  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  England.     He  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1628 ;  and,  although  a  member  of  the  London  Company,  and  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Charles,  the  successor  of  James,  he  was  required  by  the  local  authorities  of  that 
colony  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.'    Baltimore  was  offended,  for  he  con- 
^dered  the  requisition  as  an  intended  insult,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic.     He  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  himself,  or  allow  his  attendants  to  do  so  ;  and  soon  afterward  departed  from 
the  James  River,  and  made  a  voyage  up  the  Chesapeake.     He  entered  the  Potomac,  was 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  projected  a  settlement  upon  the  upper  portions 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  London  Company  dissolved  in  the  mean  while.  Baltimore  successfully  applied  to 
Charles  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  land  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  1632  the  king  gave 
him  permission  to  frame  a  charter  for  a  province,  to  suit  himself  The  grant  included  the 
present  area  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  the  territory  was  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Virginia  charter,  and  Kent  Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Annapolis,  was  already  occupied.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Maryland  charter  was  penned  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself  Before  it 
passed  the  seals,  Calvert  died,^  leaving  his  son  Cecil  heir  to  his  title  and  fortune.  eAprnss, 
The  charter  was  executed  about  two  months  aflerward,^  and  signed  by  Cecil,  with 
no  alteration  from  the  original  except  in  the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  called  '*'*>oo^- 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Mai^a,  the  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  instead  of  CrescerUia, 

»  Fuller's  Worthiet  of  England. 

'  The  Oath  of  Sapremaoy  was  one  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  afiairs 
hi  England,  which  was  required  to  be  taken,  along  with  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  by  persons,  in  onler  to  qual- 
ify them  for  office. 
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as  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  named  it.     This  charter  was  full  of  the  ideas  of  absolutism  and 
royal  prerogatives  which  distinguished  the  character  and  career  of  James  and  his  son  Charles. 

It  made  the  proprietor  absolute  lord  of  the 
province — "Absduttis  Domimus  et  Propri- 
etarius'' — with  the  royalties  of  a  count  pal- 
atine.     Theoretically,  he  was  not  inferior  in 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  king  himself. 
He  could  make  laws  with  the  advice  of  the 
freemen,  and  withhold  his  assent  from  such 
as  he  did  not  approve.     He  claimed,  and 
sometimes  practiced,  the  right  to  dispense 
with  the  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  occasional  practice  of  King  James. 
He  was  authorized  to  create  manorial  lord- 
ships ;  to  bestow  titles  upon  the  meritorious 
of  his  subjects;  to  summon,  by  writs,  any 
freemen  he  chose,  to  take  a  seat  in  a  legis- 
lative Assembly  without  election  ;  to  make 
ordinances  of  equal  force  with  the  laws  with- 
out the  confirmation  of  the  Assembly ;  to 
declare  martial  law  at  his  pleasure — for  he 
had  absolute  control  of  the  military  and  na- 
val force  of  the  colony — and  to  present  min- 
isters to  the  parishes.     Such  were  the  ex- 
tensive powers  which  the  charter  of  Mary- 
land conferred  upon  the  proprietor ;  yet  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  "  Baron  of  Balti- 
more" was  conceded  rather  with  reference 
to  the  crown  than  the  colonists,  for  the  char- 
ter contained  concessions  and  grants  to  the  people  sufiicient  to  guarantee  them  against  op- 
pression.    The  privileges,  liberties,  and  franchises  of  liege  subjects  of  England,  bom  within 
the  realm,  were  secured  to  them  ;  they  were  protected  against  the  operation  of  all  laws  re- 
pugnant to  the  statutes  and  customs  of  England  ;  and  they  were  forever  exempted,  by  an 
express  covenant  in  the  charter,  from  all  <*  impositions,  customs,  or  other  taxations,  quotas, 
or  contributions  whatever,"  to  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  successors.     The  sovereign  did 
not  reserve  to  himself  even  the  right  of  superintendence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  or  the 
power  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  its  laws.     In  fact,  the  province  of  Maryland  was,  by 
its  royal  charter,  made  independent  of  the  crown  from  the  beginning ;  it  was  what  Jhe  pro- 
prietor termed  it,  **  a  separate  monarchy."    The  dependence  was  acknowledged  only  by  the 
provision  of  the  charter  which  obliged  the  proprietor  to  acknowledge  fealty  by  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  the  king  of  two  Indian  arrows  yearly,  and  a  fifth  of  all  gold  or  silver  ore  which  might 
be  found. 

The  true  glory  of  the  first  Maryland  charter  consists  in  the  religious  freedom  which  it 
recognizes;  a  freedom  reasserted  and  enforced  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1649,  seven- 
teen years  after  the  charter  passed  the  seals,  when  the  whole  realm  of  England  was  in  com- 
motion on  account  of  the  execution  of  the  king  and  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  un- 
der Cromwell.  To  Lord  Baltimore  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  lawgiver  in  Chris- 
tendom who  made  freedom  of  conscience  the  basis  of  a  state  constitution.  There  seems  to 
be  something  paradoxical  in  the  fact  that  an  absolutist  in  political  afiairs  should  have  been 
so  democratic  in  matters  of  religion.  But  Baltimore  was  a  latitudinarian  ;  sagacious,  far- 
sighted,  and  awake  to  the  best  temporal  interests  of  himself  and  his  successors.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  growth  of  his  colony  depended  greatly  upon  the  extent  of  religious  free- 
dom which  might  be  guaranteed  to  emigrants.     Persecution  was  overturning  many  peaceful 
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homes  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  to  wherever  the  light  of  toleration  was  seen,  thousands  of  the 
oppressed  made  their  way.  He  was  exceedingly  tolerant  himself,  or  he  never  would  have 
retained  the  friendship  of  James ;  and  therefore  his  feelings  and  interests  were  coincident. 
His  Catholic  brethren  were  more  or  less  persecuted  in  England ;  while  the  Puritans,  who 
were  peopling  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  had  also  been  *<  harried  out  of  the  land''  by 
the  hierarchy.  Maryland  was  made  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  ;  not  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics aloife,  but  for  the  English  Puritans,  and  the  equally  harassed  reformers  of  Virginia, 
under  the  administration  of  the  bigoted  Berkeley. 

The  first  two  hundred  settlers,  who  came  with  Leonard  Calvert^  (brother  of  Ceeil« 
and  first  governor  of  the  province),  were  principally  Roman  Catholics,  but  in  a  few 
years  Protestants  Jbecame  almost  as  numerous  as  they.  These  settled  upon  the  unoccupied 
territory  north  of  the  Patuxent,  and  formed  a  new  county  which  they  called  Severn,  or 
Anne  Arundel,  extending  nearly  to  the  present  site  of  Baltimore.  <*  All  the  world  outside 
of  these  ik>rtals  [St.  Michael's  and  St.  Joseph's,  as  the  first  emigrants  denominated  the  two 
headlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  now  Point  Lookout,  and  Smith's  Point]  was  in- 
tolerant, proscriptive,  vengeful  against  the  children  of  a  dissenting  faith.  Only  in  Mary- 
land, throughout  this  wide  world  of  Christendom,  was  there  an  altar  erected,  and  truly  ded- 
icated to  the  freedom  of  Christian  worship."^  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  fifteen 
months  before  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  executed,  Roger  Williams  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet of  intellectual  freedom  in  New  England,  and  **  it  became  his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon 
that  principle,  and  to  stamp  himself  upon  its  rising  institutions,  in  characters  so  deep  that 
the  impress  has  remained  to  this  day.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  notice  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  Maryland 
colony.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Leonard  Calvert,  who,  in  February,  1634,  ar- 
rived at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  with  about  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics.  The  Vir- 
ginians had  remonstrated  against  the  grant  to  Baltimore,  but,  by  express  commands  of  the 
king,  Harvey,  then  governor,  received  Calvert  with  courtesy.  Early  in  March  he  sailed  up 
the  Potomac,  and,  casting  anchor  under  an  island  which  he  called  St.  Clement,  he  fired  his 
first  cannon,  erected  a  cross,  and  took  possession  **  in  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain.'"  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  Creek,  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Washing- 
ton, fifteen  miles  south  of  Washington  City.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  village  at  that  place 
was  friendly ;  but  Calvert,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  settle  so  high  up  the  river,  returned,  and 
entered  the  stream  now  called  St.  Mary's.  He  purchased  a  village  of  the  Indians,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement,  b  Founded  upon  religious  toleration  and  the  practice  of  jus-  _n  i«4 
tioe,*  the  colony  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  resources ;  tfnd  peace,  except 

»  Kennedy^s  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  George  Calvert,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1845,  page  43.  »  Bancroft,  i.,  375.  '  Belknap. 

'^  As  an  instance  of  the  determination  to  preserve  peace  within  his  borders,  Leonard  Calvert  issaod  a 
proclamation  in  1638,  to  prohibit  "all  unreasonable  disputations  in  point  of  religion  tending  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  the  oolony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in  religion.'*  A  Catholic 
gentleman  (Captain  Cornwaleys)  had  two  Protestant  servants.  They  were  one  day  reading  aloud,  together, 
Smith's  Sermons,  and  were  overheard  by  Cornwaleys's  overseer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  reading  a  passage 
in  which  the  pope  was  called  anti-Christ,  and  the  Jesuits  anti-Christian  ministers.  The  overseer  abn.«ed 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  read  no  more.  The  servants  preferred  a  formal  complaint  against  the  overseer, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  governor  and  council.  Of  the  latter,  Cornwaleys  was  one.  The  parties  were  heard, 
and  the  overseer  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  ordered  to  remain  in  prison  until  he  should 
find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior  in  future.  This  case  shows  the  tolerant  spirit  of  a  Catholic  administra- 
tion.— Kennedy's  Discourse,  page  45. 

The  act  for  religious  liberty,  passed  in  1649,  contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings  for  abusive  expressions  between  the  parties ;  such  as  idolater,  popish  priest,  Jesuit,  and  Jes- 
mted  papist,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  heretic,  schismatic,  round-head,  and  similar  epithets. — ^Lang- 
ford,  page  29. 

The  clause  for  religious  freedom  in  the  act  of  1649  extended  only  to  Christians.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  proviso  that,  "  whatsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  or  reproach  the  Holy  Trinity,  or 
any  of  the  three  persons  thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  death." 
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during  the  troables  arising  from  the  refusal  of  Claybome,  an  original  settler,  to  aeknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  governor,  reigned  within  its  borders  until  1642,  when  petty  hostilities 
were  carried  on  against  the  Indians.  Leonard  Calvert  was  appointed  governor'  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  the  proprietor's  lieutenant ;  and  in  1635  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  convened  at 
St.  Mary's.  A  representative  government  was  established  in  1639,  the  people  being  al- 
lowed to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  proprietor  were  defined,  and  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  confirmed  to  the  colonists.  The  Indian 
hostilities  closed  in  1 644,  and  the  next  year  a  rebellion  under  Claybome  involved  the  prov- 
ince in  a  civil  war.     The  revolt  was  suppressed  in  August  the  following  year. 

Religious  animosity  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  finally  became  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  and  in  1649  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Toleration  Act.  This  al- 
layed party  strife  for  a  while.  At  this  time  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  and  Crom- 
well became  the  chief  magistrate  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  warm  in 
his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  king  while  his  affairs  were  prosperous,  when  he  saw  the 
downfall  of  royalty  inevitable,  was  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publicans. Thomas  Green,  his  governor,  who  had  hastily  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second, 
on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  father,  was  removed,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  William 
Stone,  a  Protestant,  who  **  was  always  zealously  afieoted  to  the  Parliament.*' 

In  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  first  divided  into  two  branches,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House ;  the  ibrmer  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  prbprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  that  session,  all  taxes  were 
prohibited  except  by  the  consent  of  the  freemen. 

In  1651,  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  established  its  supremacy  in  England,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  govern  Maryland.  Stone,  Lord  Baltimore's  lieutenant,  was  re- 
moved ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  he  was  restored 
to'his  full  powers.  The  commissioners,  however  (who  had  retired  to  Virginia),  entered  Ma- 
ryland, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  warrant  into  their  hands.  The  Protestants, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  had  the  power,  by  majority,  in  their  own 
hands,  questioned  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  hereditary  proprietor.  They  stoutly  con- 
tended for  religious  liberty,  yet  they  actually  disfranchised  those  who  difiered  from  them  in 
religious  opinions.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Assembly  ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  toward  the  close  of  1654,  declaring  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  ! 

Early  in  1655,  Stone,  with  greater  loyalty  to  his  master,  the  proprietor,  than  to  his  re- 
ligious profession,  organized  an  armed  body  of  Catholics,  and  seized  the  provincial  records. 
Civil  war  raged  with  fury,  and  was  intensified  by  the  heat  of  religious  acrimony.  The 
Catholics  were  finally  defeated,  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  and  four  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  province,  attached  to  Baltimore's  party,  were  executed. 

Josiah  Feudal  I,  who  had  actively  supported  Stone,  and  headed  an  insurrection,  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1656,  but  he  was  soon  arrested  by  the  Protestant 
party.  He  was  a  man  of  good  address,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  himself  acknowl- 
a  ffin.  ^^^  ^  governor. «  The  proprietor  was  restored  to  all  his  rights,  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  them,  for,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Assembly,  knowing  the 
animosity  of  the  king  against  Lord  Baltimore,  dissolved  the  Upper  House,  and  assumed  to 

^  Claybome  having  obtained  a  royal  lioenflc  in  1631  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  had  established  two  set- 
tlements, one  on  the  island  of  Kent,  and  one  other  near  the  moath  of  the  Susquehajuna.  Clayborne  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  antbority  of  Baltimore,  hot  sought  to  maintain  his  own  claims  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Virginia,  wbenoe  he  was  sent  to  England  for  trial  as  a  traitor.  He  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievanoes,  bnt,  after  a  foil  hearing,  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  declared 
valid,  against  the  earlier  license  of  Clajrbome.  The  latter  returned  to  Maryland,  got  np  a  rebellion  in  1645, 
and  drove  Governor  Calvert  into  Virginia.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  insurgents  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  brooded  over  the  infant  eokmy.  Claybome  afterward  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  under  the  Protectorate,  to  govern  Maryland. 
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itself  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  state. «  They  declared  that  no  power 
should  he  reoognized  in  Maryland  except  their  own  and  the  king's.  Fendall 
then  sarxendered  his  trust  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  accepted  from  the  Assembly  a  new  com- 
mission at  goyemor.  Charles,  however,  forgave  Baltimore  for  his  homage  to  the  Repub- 
licans, lor  he  was  assured  by  that  courtier  that  his  partialities  had  always  been  really  in 
favor  of  the  royal  cause.  The  same  year  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  were  restored,  and 
Philip  Calvert  appointed  governor.  Fendall  was  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  but,  under  a  general  pardon  to  political  offenders,  wisely  proclaimed 
by  Lord  Baltimore,  he  escaped  death.  He  was  only  fined  a  trifling  sum,  and  declared  in- 
eligible for  office  forever.^ 

Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1675,  and  was  succeeded  in  title  and  fortune  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Maryland  from  1662  to  1668.  The  new  propri- 
etor caused  the  government  to  be  administered  by  Thomas  Notley,  who  governed  with  equity, 
and  he  became  very  popular  with  all  parties.  Tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  province  until 
the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  which  drove  James  the  Second  from  the  throne,  and 
shook  every  colony  in  Ameripa.  False  rumors,  alleging  that  the  Catholics  and  Indians  had 
ooalesced  for  the  purpose  of  massacreing  the  Protestants,  aroused  all  the  fire  of  religious  an- 
imosity which  had  been  slumbering  for  years,  and  caused  the  formation  of  an  armed  asso- 
ciation for  the  alleged  defense  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  of  the  rights  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  successors  of  James.  A  compromise  was  finally  efilected,  and  the  Catholic  party 
surrendered  the  powers  of  government  to  the  association,  by  capitulation.  A  convention  of 
the  associates  assumed  the  government,  and  exercised  its  functions  until  1691,  when  the 
king,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  deprived  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  of  his  political  rights  as  pro- 
prietor, and  constituted  Maryland,  for  the  first  time,  a  royal  government.  Sir  Lionel  Cop- 
ley was  appointed  governor,  and,  on  his  arrival, ^  the  principles  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment were  overturned  ;  religious  toleration,  so  freely  conceded  and  so  firmly  main- 
tained when  the  Catholic  proprietors  held  sway,  was  abolished,  and  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  demanding  support  from  general  taxation. 

Maryland  continued  a  royal  province  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Copley,  Nich- 
olson, Blackstone,  Seymore,  Lloyd,  and  Hart,  until  1720,  and  tranquillity  prevailed.     The 
inheritance  of  the  proprietorship  having  fallen  to  Charles,  infant  heir  of  Lord  Balti- 
more,®  who,  on  attaining  his  majority, ^  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  George  the    aim 
First  restored  the  patent  to  the  family.     It  remained  a  proprietary  government  until 
our  Revolution,'  when,  as  an  independent  state,  it  adopted  a  constitution,®  and    eAQnutM, 
took  its  place  (the  fourth  in  the  point  of  time)  in  the  confederation  of  states.     A         "''^ 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland  had  settled  in  the  province,  and 
the  principles  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  being  favorable  to  republicanism!  they  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  casting  ofif  the  royal  yoke. 

Annapolis  being  the  capital  of  the  province,  it  was  the  heart  of  political  action.  In  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  Maryland  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  oppress- 
ive measures  of  the  mother  government,  commencing  with  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1765,  a  meeting  of  *<  Assertors  of  British  American  privileges"  met  at  Annap- 
olis, "  to  show  their  detestation  of  and  abhorrence  to  some  late  tremendous  attacks  on  lib- 
erty, and  their  dislike  to  a  certain  late  arrived  officer,  a  native  of  this  province  "*     The 

*  Fendall  afterward  became  concerned  in  a  rebelUoos  movement,  with  an  aocompiioe  named  Coode.  He 
was  arrested,  fined  four  thousand  ponnds  of  tobaocO|  imprisoned  for  non-payment,  and  banished  from  the 
provinoe. 

'  The  snocessive  governors  were  Charles  and  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert ;  Samoel  Ogle ;  Lord  Baltimore ; 
Ogle  again ;  Thomas  Bladen ;  Ogle  again ;  Benjamin  Tasker,  acting  governor ;  Horatio  Sharpe,  and  Robert 
Eden.     Thomas  Johnson  was  the  first  republican  governor. 

*  This  was  a  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  been  appointed  stamp-master,  while  in  England,  00  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Franklin.  Such  was  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  him,  that  no  one  would  purchase  goods 
of  him,  though  offered  at  a  very  k>w  price.  Just  before  the  burning  of  his  effigy  he  escaped  to  New  York, 
in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  presented  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  featlfers. 
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Stamp-master's  Efllgy  hanged  and  barned.  The  Sons  of  Libertj.  Sutue  of  the  King  and  Portrait  of  Camdan. 

landing  of  that  officer  ivas  at  fint  opposed  and  prevented,  but  he  was  finally  permitted  to 
enter  the  town.  They  made  an  effigy  of  him,  dressed  it  curiously,  placed  it  in  a  cart,  like 
a  malefactor,  with  some  sheets  of  paper  before  it,  and,  while  the  bell  was  tolling,  paraded 
it  through  the  town.  They  proceeded  to  a  hill,  where,  after  punishing  it  at  the  whipping- 
post and  pillory,  they  hung  it  upon  a  gibbet,  set  fire  to  a  tar-barrel  underneath,  and  burned 
it.^  Governor  Sharpe  informed  the  colonial  secretary  of  the  proceedings,  and  plainly  told 
him  that,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  people,  that  any  stamped  paper  which  might  arrive 
•  1765.  ^^"^^  doubtless  be  burned.  Some  of  the  proscribed  paper,  which  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber,^ was  sent  back  by  Governor  Sharpe.  The  people  refused  to  use  the  odious 
stamps,  and  all  legal  business  was  suspended  for  a  while.  The  Maryland  Gazette,  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  (see  page  259),  appeared  in  mourning  on  the  31st  of  October,  de- 
claring, like  its  cotemporary,  that  <<  The  times  are  Dreadful,  Dismal,  Doleful,  Dolorous,  and 
DoUarless."  The  editor  issued  '*  an  apparition  of  the  kUe  Maryland  Gazette*'  on  the  10th 
of  December,  and  expressed  his  "  belief  that  the  odious  Stamp  Act  would  never  be  carried 
into  operation." 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1766,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Baltimore,  Kent,  and  Anne  Arundel 
counties  held  their  first  formal  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Annapolis.  The  Reverend  An- 
drew Lendrum  was  appointed  moderator,  and  William  Paca  (afterward  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence)  was  chosen  secretary.  Joseph  Nicholson,  from  Kent  county,  pre- 
sented an  address  from  that  district,  signed  by  twenty-three  of  the  leading  men.'  It  was  an 
application  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  provincial  court,  the  secretary  and  commissary  general. 

and  judges  of  the  land-offices,  asking  them  to 
resume  the  business  of  their  respective  offices 
regardless  of  the  law.  The  Anne  Arundel 
and  Baltimore  committees  also  signed  the  re- 
quest,' which,  being  forwarded  to  those  offi- 
cers, was  complied  with.  The  Stamp  Act 
thus  virtually  became  a  nullity  a  month  be- 
fore the  intelligence  of  its  repeal  arrived. 
That  intelligence  reached  Annapolis  at  noon 
on  the  5th  of  April,  and  diffiised  unu- 
sual joy  through  the  city.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  people  in 
mirth  and  festivity,  and  at  an  assemblage  in 
the  eveiuDg,  "all  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
were  drank."  The  Assembly  of  Maryland 
voted  a  statue  to  the  king,  and  ordered  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Camden,  a  parliamentary  friend 
ef  the  Americans,  to  be  painted  for  the  State 
House.     On  the  1 1  th  of  June,  great  rejoio- 

LoBD  camdbn.*  *"^  ^®^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^  Annapolis,  that  day 

Prom  an  Kngikb  Print  haviug  boon  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 

'  Ridgeley's  jinnaU  of  Annapolis^  pap^e  136. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Kent  coanty,  appended  to  the  address :  "Joseph 
Nicholson,  William  Ringgold,  William  Stephenson,  Thomas  Ringgold,  Jr.,  Joseph  M'Hard,  Gideon  M*Cau- 
ley,  Daniel  Fox,  Benjamin  Binning,  William  Bordley,  Jarvis  James,  William  Stakely,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Jr.. 
James  Porter,  Thomas  Ringgold,  James  Anderson,  Thomas  Smyth,  William  Marray,  George  GUimet,  S. 
Boardley,  Jr.,  Peroy  Frisby,  Henry  Vandike,  and  John  Bolton." 

°  The  Anne  Amndel  committee  consisted  of  William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase  (also  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence),  and  Thomas  B.  Hands.  The  Baltimore  county  committee  were  John  Hall,  Robert 
Alexander,  Corbin  Lee,  James  Heath,  John  Moale,  and  William  Lux.  The  Baltimore  town  committee 
consisted  of  Thomas  Chase,  D.  Chamior,  Robert  Adair,  Reverend  Patrick  Allison,  and  W.  Smith. 

^  Charles  Pratt,  earl  of  Camden,  was  the  third  son  of  Chief-justice  Pratt,  of  the  King^s  Bench.  He  was 
horn  in  1713,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  His  fine  talents  as  a  legal  scholar  having  been  made 
known  in  a  case  wherein  he  defeflded  Mr.  Pitt,  that  gentleman,  when  chancellor  in  1757,  procured  for  Pratt 
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OoTenxMT  Edon.  Arrival  of  a  Tea  Ship.  Baming  of  the  Vessel  and  Cargo 

mayor.  A  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighboring  counties  were  assembled,  and  in 
the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Robert  Eden  was  the  last  royal  goyernor  of  Maryland.  He  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the 
5th  of  Jane,  1769,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  stormy  period  preceding  the  actual 
hostilities  of  the  Revolution,  and  until  the  colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  Governor  Eden  was  respected  by  all  for  his  urbanity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  but  his  duty  to  his  king  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  leading  minds 
in  the  colony  as  the  Revolution  advanced,  and  at  length,  in  consequence  of  several  inter- 
cepted letters,  Congress  recommended  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Maryland  to  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  to  take  possession  of  his  papers.*  ^  The  Baltimore  committee  volun-  « April  is, 
teered  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and,  in  consequence,  became  ^"^^ 
involved  in  difficulty  with  the  Maryland  convention.'  A  committee  of  the  convention,  before 
whom  Eden's  letters  were  laid,  reported  that,  in  such  correspondence  as  the  governor  had  car- 
ried on  with  the  ministry,  he  did  not  evince  hostility  to  the  colonists ;  and  the  matter  ended 
by  sigtiifying  to  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and  quiet  required  him  to  leave  the  province. 

Annapolis  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  Already  public  sen- 
timent had  been  expressed  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill  at  a  general  meeting, l»  and  b Maris, 
the  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  October,  the  ship  ^^^ 
Peggy,  Captain  Stewart,  arrived  from  London,  bringing,  among  other  things,  seventeen  pack- 
ages of  tea,  consigned  to  T.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Annapolis.  This  was  the  first  arrival 
of  the  proscribed  article  at  that  port.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  a  general  meeting.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  consignees  had  imported  the 
tea,  and  that  Anthony  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  vessel,  had  paid  the  duty  upon  it.  This 
was  deemed  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  The  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  summoned  to  a  public  meeting  in  Annapolis  the  following  Wednesday.  Mr.  Stew- 
art issued  a  handbill  explaining  the  transaction,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  to  violate  the 
non-importation  pledge ;  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  article  had  been  placed  on  board 
his  ship.  But  the  people,  too  often  cajoled  by  the  whining  of  men  when  their  bad  conduct 
had  brought  them  into  trouble,  were  more  disposed  to  punish  than  to  forgive,  and  they  re- 
solved, at  the  Wednesday  meeting,  to  destroy  the  vessel,  with  its  packages  of  tea.  To  pre- 
vent raising  a  tempest  that  might  not  be  allayed  by  the  simple  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  public  feeling  toward  him,  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  advice  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  others,  consented  to  burn  the  vessel  himself.  Accompanied  by 
some  friends,  he  ran  her  aground  near  Windmill  Point,  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  people 
were  satisfied,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  **The  tea  burning  at  Boston,"  says  M'Mahon, 
«'ha8  acquired  renown,  as  an  act  of  unexampled  daring  at  that  day  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican liberties ;  but  the  tea  burning  of  Annapolis,  which  occurred  in  the  ensuing  fall,  far 
surpasses  it,  in  the  apparent  deliberation,  and  utter  care)essness  of  concealment,  attending 
the  bold  measures  which  led  to  its  accomplishment."' 

the  office  of  attorney  general.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1762, 
and  bad  the  manly  oourage,  while  in  office,  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  John  Wilkes,  against  the  wishes  of 
government.  For  this  he  was  applauded  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Camden^  in  1765,  and  in  1766  was  advanced  to  the  Seals.  Throughout  the  struggle 
of  the  Americans  for  right  and  liberty,  he  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  colonists.  In  1782,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  place  he  held,  except  for  a  short  interim,  until  his  death. 
He  died  on  the  18tb  of  April,  1794,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

*  These  letters,  which  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  BtUtimore  committee,  and  were  by  them  transmitted  to 
Congress,  were  addressed  to  the  colonial  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  were  con- 
sidered "  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  America." — Joumalt  of  Congrttt^  ii.,  1 30. 

*  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  then  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  Samuel  Purvianoe,  chair- 
man of  the  Baltimore  committee,  advising  particular  military  action  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of  Eden  and 
bb  papers.  For  this  the  Council  of  Safety  blamed  him,  and  he  was  charged  with  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence. In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Mr.  Jenifer,  chairman  of  the  council,  Lee  /uUy  justified  himself,  and  ot- 
tered the  noblest  sentiments  of  patriotism.  *  History  of  Maryland* 
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Treatment  of  John  ParkA.  Maryland  and  Independence.  The  State  Hoiue  and  its  Aasodattona. 

At  Eltzabethtown  (now  Hageretown,  in  Washington  county)  the  committee  of  vigilance 
of  the  district  caused  one  John  Parks  to  go  with  his  hat  off,  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  a  chest  of  tea  in  his  possession.  The  committee  recommended  entire  non-intercourse 
with  Parks ;  but  the  populace,  thinking  the  oommitteje  too  lenient,  satisfied  themselves  by 
breaking  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  dwelling.  Tar  and  feathers  were  freely  used  in  va- 
rious places,  and  the  town  committees  exercised  supreme  authority  in  all  local  matters  hav- 
ing a  relation  to  the  great  subject  which  engrossed  the  public  mind. 
m  May  10,         When  Congress  recommended^  the  several  colonies  to  establish  provisional  gov- 

1776.      ernments,  where  it  had  not  already  been  done,  the  Maryland  convention,  as  we 

have  noticed  (page  282),  did  not  at  first  concur  with  the  resolution.     On  the  contrary,  they 

voted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  every  exercise  of  authority  under  the 

*^  '  crown,  b  Through  the  eSoxU  of  Samuel  Chase  and  others  in  calling  county  con- 
ventions, a  change  of  public  sentiment  was  speedily  wrought  in  Maryland,  and  on  the  28th 
of  June  the  convention  empowered  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a  resolution  decla^ 
ing  the  colonies  "  free  and  independent."  Her  representatives,  Samuel  Chase,  William'  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone,  and  Charles  Carroll,  were  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  signed  the 
great  Declaration.  A  state  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the  14th  of  August  following,  and 
from  that  period  Maryland  labored  assiduously,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  her  sister  colonies, 
in  maintaining  the  independence  which  Congress  had  declared. 

Annapolis,  like  Baltimore,  was  frequently  the  scene  of  military  displays,  but  not  of  san- 
guinary conflicts.     When  Washington,  covered  with  all  the  glory  which  victory  in  battle 
can  bestow,  came  fresh  from  the  fields  of  Yorktown,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  passed 
c  November  21,    through  Aunapolis.c    On  his  arrival,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  crowds  of 
1781.  eager  gazers  thronged  the  windows  and  the  streets.     A  public  address  was  pre- 

sented by  the  citizens,  and  every 
manifestation  of  esteem  for  the  great 
chief  was  exhibited.  Again,  late 
in  1783,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
the  Continental  army  was  disband- 
ed, and  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  State  House  at  An- 
aapolis,  now  venerated,  because  of 
the  glorious  associations  which  clus- 
ter around  it,  was  filled  with  the 
brave,  the  fair,  and  the  patriotic  of 
Maryland,  to  witness  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  that  beloved  chief  re- 
signing his  military  power,  wielded 
with  such  mighty  energy  and  glo- 
rious results  for  eight  long  years, 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  author- 

d December  23,     ity    which    gave    it^ 

1^®-  The  Continental  Con- 

gress having  adjourned  at  Prince- 

ton,etomeetatAnnap-  - 

.NoTember  4.    ^j.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Th.  Stat.  Hous.  at  Annapoli8,« 

^  ThtB  fine  bailding  is  situated  upon  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  admired  by  every  vis- 
itor, not  only  for  its  style  of  architecture,  but  for  the  beaaty  of  its  location.  The  bailding  is  of  brick.  The 
superstructure  consists  of  a  spacious  dome,  surmounted  by  two  smaller  ones,  with  a  cupola  of  wood.  From 
the  dome,  a  magnificent  prospect  opens  to  the  eye.  Around  the  spectator  is  spread  out  the  city  and  harbor 
like  a  map,  whUe  far  away  to  the  southeast  stretches  the  Chesapeake,  with  Kent  Island  and  the  eastern 
shore  looming  up  in  the  distance.  The  edifice  fronts  Francis  Street,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  substantial  granite  wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  three  gateways.     It  was 
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The  fianate  Chamber  whore  Washington  resigned  his  Commission.  Portraits.  Departure  of  Rochambeao. 

Tember,  was  then  in  session  there.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  the  interesting 
scene  took  place,  so  well  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Marshall  and  others,  and  the  pencil  of 
Trumbnll.  I  shall  here  omit  the  details  of  that  closing  event  of  the  war,  for  it  is  too  closely 
connected  with  the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  our  shores,  a  month  .NoTemberSS, 
previously,*  to  be  separated  from  that  narrative,  without  marring  the  sublime  ^^^ 

beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  peculiar  emotions  which  I  felt  while  sitting 
in  that  room,  copying  the  portraits  of  those  patriots  of  Maryland  who  signed  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.*  The  little  gallery  wherein  stood  Mrs.  Washington  and  other  distin- 
guished ladies  when  the  chief  resigned  his  commission,  is  still  there,  and  unchanged ;  and 
the  doors,  windows,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  belongings  are  the  same  which  echoed 
the  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  on  that  occasion.  The  very  spot  where  Mifflin,  the 
president,  and  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  Congress  sat,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  ratified,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Reflecting  upon  the  events  which  consecrate 
it,  that  hall,  to  me,  seemed  the  shrine  wherein  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism  should  dwell, 
for  there  the  victorious  warrior  for  freedom  laid  his  sword  upon  the  altar  of  Peace — there 
the  sages  of  a  people  just  made  free  ratified  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace,  friendship,  and  po- 
litical equality  with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth,  wrung  from  its  rulers  by  the  vir- 
tues and  prowess  of  men  who  scorned  to  be  unrequited  vassals.  From  that  hall,  like  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  reconciliation  went  out,  never  to  return  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  deluge  of  misery  which  war  had  brought  upon  the  land  was  assuaged,  the 
floods  had  returned  to  their  proper  boundaries,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  new  republic 
were  smiling  with  the  blessings  of  returning  prosperity  and  quiet.  The  gentle  spirit  found 
a  resting-place  every  where  throughout  the  broad  land. 

I  have  little  else  to  note  concerning  Annapolis,  as  connected  with  my  subject.  The 
French  army  was  encamped  upon  the  College  green  for  a  short  time,  while  on  its  march 
northward  in  1782,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that  Rochambeau  and  his  suite  embarked  for 
France.  Great  rejoicings  were  held  in  April,  1783,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities.  Three  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  commis- 
sioners from  the  several  states  met  at  Annapolis,.  **  to  consider  on  the  best  means  of  reme- 
dying the  defects  of  the  Federal  government." ^  This  convention  was  the  incip-  b September, 
lent  step  toward  framing  our  Federal  Constitution,  a  subject  to  be  noticed  in  de-  ^^^ 

tail  hereafter.  From  that  period  the  city  rather  declined  in  commerce  and  general  import- 
ance ;  for  Baltimore,  having  been  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  custom-house,  and 
supported  by  a  thriving  agricultural  population,  soon  outstripped  it  in  trade.  But  Annap- 
olis remains  the  political  metropolis  of  Maryland. 

erected  in  1772,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Court-house,  built  in  1706.  The  oomer  stone  was  laid  by  Gov- 
emor  Robert  Eden.  Tbe  dome  was  not  boilt  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  architect  was  Joseph  Clarke. 
Tradition  relates  that  when  Governor  Eden  struck  the  oomer  stone  with  a  mallet,  at  the  time  of  laying  it, 
a  severe  dap  of  thunder  burst  over  the  city,  though  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Thomas  Dance, 
who  executed  the  stucco  work  of  the  dome,  fell  from  the  scaffold,  and  was  killed,  just  as  he  finished  the 
center  piece. — See  Ridgeley^s  AnndU  of  jinnapolU. 

^  Fall-length  portraits  of  Carroll,  Chase,  Paca,  and  Stone,  grace  the  walls  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  Copies 
of  tbe  heads  of  these  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  in  tbe  frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  Carroll  and  Stone  were  painted  by  Sully,  the  other  two  by  Bordley — ^both  native  artists.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  four  signers  were  then  residents  of  Annapolis.  The  portrait  of  Paca  is  a  fine 
picture  of  a  fashionable  gentleman  of  that  day.  His  coat  is  a  claret  color,  vest  white  silk,  black  silk  breech- 
es, and  white  silk  stockings.  Stone,  who  is  sitting,  has  a  graver  appearance.*  His  coat  is  brown,  vest  and 
breeches  black  silk,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Carroll  and  Chase  are  both  sitting.  The  former  has  an 
overcoat  on,  the  skirt  of  which  is  thrown  over  his  knee ;  the  latter  is  dressed  in  his  judicial  robe,  a  simple 
black  gown.  In  the  same  room  is  a  portrait  of  John  Eager  Howard,  and  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham. 
The  latter  a  full-length,  and  in  Roman  costume,  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  (who  was  also  a 
native  of  Maryland),  while  in  England,  and  presented  by  the  artist  to  his  native  state  in  1794.  In  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  a  full-length  likeness  of  Washington,  attended  by  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Tilgh- 
man — the  ContinenUl  army  passing  in  review.  This  picture,  commemorative  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  was  also  painted  by  Peale,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Maryland.  In  Trumbull's 
picture  of  this  room,  in  which  is  represented  the  commander-in-chief  resigning  his  commission,  the  artist 
for  tbe  purpose  of  having  proper  lights  and  shadows,  has  omitted  the  three  large  windovirs. 
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Journey  from  Annapolii  to  Washington.  Profusion  of  Gates.  Queen  Anne  and  its  DecUna. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"  How  lovely  all, 
How  oalroly  beautiful  1     Long  shadows  fall 
More  darkly  o'er  the  wave  as  day  declines, 
Yet  from  the  west  a  deeper  glory  shines, 
While  every  crested  hill  and  rocky  height 
Each  moment  varies  in  the  kindling  light 
To  some  new  form  of  beauty — changing  through 
All  shades  and  colors  of  the  rainbow's  hue, 
*  The  last  still  loveliest,'  till  the  gorgeous  day 
Melts  in  a  flood  of  golden  light  away. 
And  all  is  o'er." — Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 

OWARD  the  decline  of  a  brilliant  afternoon,  I  lefi  Annapolis  for 
Washington  City.     The  air  was  as  balmy  as  spring ;  **  December  as 
pleasant  as  May."     The  west  was  glowing  with  radiant  beauty  at 
sunsetting  when  I  crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  South  River,  and 
quafied  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  a  bubbling  spring  at  the  toll-house 
on  the  southern  side.     The  low,  sandy  country  was  exchanged  for 
a  region  more  rolling  and  diversified  ;  and  my  ride  during  the  early 
evening,  with  a  half  moon  and  brilliant  stars  casting  down  their  mild 
efiulgence,  would  have  been  delightful,  but  for  the  provoking  ob- 
structions which  a  lack  of  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  had  left  in  the  way.     The 
highway  was  the  '*  county  road,"  yet  it  passed,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  Annapolis 
to  Washington,  through  plantations,  like  a  private  wagon-path,  without  inclosure.     Wher- 
ever the  division  fences  of  fields  crossed  the  road,  private  interest  had  erected  a  barred  gate 
to  keep  out  intrusive  cattle,  and  these  the  traveler  was  obliged  to  open.     Being  my  own  foot- 
man, I  was  exercised  in  limbs  and  patience  to  my  heart's  content,  for,  during  a  drive  of 
thirteen  miles  that  evening,  I  opened  fifteen  gates ;  who  closed  them  I  have  never  ascer- 
tained.    The  miles  seemed  excessively  long  ;  the  gates  were  provokingly  frequent.     I  never 
paid  tribute  wnth  greater  reluctance,  for  it  was  the  exaction  of  laziness  and  neglect. 

I  crossed  the  Patuxent  at  seven  o'clock,  and  halted  at  Queen  Anne,  a  small,  antiquated- 
looking  village,  some  of  the  houses  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  were  erected  during  the  reign  of 
its  godmother.  It  is  close  to  the  Patuxent,  and  for  many  years  was  the  principal  depot 
in  the  state  for  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco.  Flat-bottomed  boats  bore  away  from  it, 
in  former  years,  heavy  cargoes  of  the  nauseous  stuff;  now  sand-bars  fill  the  river  channel, 
and  the  freight-boats  stop  eight  miles  below.  The  tobacco  business  has  ceased ;.  the  rail- 
way from  Annapolis  to  Washington  has  withdrawn  the  business  incident  to  a  post-route,  and 
every  thing  indicates  decay.  There  was  no  tavern  in  the  place,  but  I  procured  a  supper 
and  comfortable  lodgings  at  the  post-office.  We  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  before 
'«sun  up,"  as  the  Southerners  say,  I  was  on  my  way  toward  the  Federal  city,  twenty-three 
miles  distant. 

I  had  hardly  left  the  precincts  of  Queen  Anne  before  a  huge  red  gate  confronted  me  !  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  ghost  of  one  I  had  encountered  the  night  before,  but  its  substan- 
tiality as  a  veritable  gate  was  made  manifest  by  the  sudden  halt  of  Charley  before  its  bars. 
I  was  preparing  to  alight,  when  a  colored  boy  came  from  behind  a  shock  of  corn,  and  kindly 
opened  the  way.  «*  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  gate  ?"  I  inquired.  **  Don't  know,  massa," 
said  the  lad  ;  '<  but  I  reckons  dey  is  pretty  tick,  dey  is,  twixt  here  and  Uncle  Josh's." 
Where  "  Uncle  Josh"  lived  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  the  gates  more  than  "  pretty  tick" 
all  the  way  until  within  a  short  distance  of  Bladensburg.    In  the  journey  of  thirty-six  miles 
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Pint  View  of  the  CapitoL  Rainbow  at  Noon.  The  Federal  Citj,  Capitol,  and  Congrats  Library 

from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  I  passed  through  fifly-three  gates  !     Unlike  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  people  of  the  South,  I  found  them  all  shiU. 

From  the  brow  of  a  hill,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cap- 
itol dome,  and  there  I  opened  the  last  gate ;  each  a  pleasing  reminiscence  now.  I  passed 
to  the  led  of  Bladensburg,*  crossed  the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  Washington 
City,  eastward  of  the  Capitol,  at  one  o'clock.  For  thirty  minutes  I  had  witnessed  a  rare 
phenomenon  at  that  hour  in  the  day.  Dark  clouds,  like  the  gatherings  of  a  summer  shower, 
were  floating  in  the  northeastern  sky,  and  upon  them  refraction  painted  the  segment  of  quite 
a  brilliant  rainbow.  I  once  saw  a  lunar  bow  at  midnight,  in  June,  but  never  before  ob- 
served a  solar  one  at  mid-day  in  December. 

Our  national  metropolis  is  a  city  of  the  present  entury  ;  for  before  the  year  1800,  when 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  was  permanently  located  there,  it  was  a  small  hamlet, 
composed  of  a  few  houses.  The  selection  dl  a  site  for  the  Federal  city  was  intrusted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  first  president,  who  chose  the  point  of  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, at  its  confluence  with  the  Anacostia,  or  east  branch  of  that  river.  A  territory  around 
it,  ten  miles  square,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1788. 
The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one  half  of  it,  afler  deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the 
Federal  government,  to  defray  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings. The  city  was  surveyed  under  the  chief  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  was  laid 
out  in  1791.  The  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1793,  but  was  not  yet  completed  on  the 
original  plan,  when,  in  1814,^  the  British  troops,  under  General  Ross,  burned  it, 
together  with  the  library  of  Congress,  the  president's  house,  and  all  the  public  *  °^ 
buildings  except  the  Patent  Office.  The  city  then  contained  about  nine  hundred  houses, 
scattered  in  groups  over  an  area  of  three  miles.  The  walls  of  the  Capitol  remained  firm, 
though  scarred  and  blackened.  The  present  noble  edifice  was  completed  in  1827,*  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afler  the  seat  of  government  was  located  at  Washington. 

*  Bladensburg  is  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  six  miles  northeast  of  Washington.  It  is  made 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812  from  the  circamstance  of  a  severe  battle  having  taken  place 
there  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  between  a  small  body  of  Americans  and  a  portion  of  the  British  army, 
then  on  its  way  to  destroy  the  Federal  city.  Bladensburg  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  the  cock-pit  for  duelists  who  congregated  at  Washington  City.  There,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1820,  Commodores  Decatur  and  Barron  fought  with  pistols.  The  latter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
in  the  arras  of  his  distracted  wife  that  night,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

'  The  Capitol  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  of  white  freestone.  It  is  upon  an  eminence  almost  eighty 
feet  above  tide-water,  in  the  center  of  a  large  square.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  edifice,  with  two  wings 
The  north  wing  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of  $480,202.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  President  Washington.  The  apron  and  trowel  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  are  preserved,  and  were  used  by  Grand  Master  B.  B.  French,  at  the  recent  (1851) 
ceremonies  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  another  enlargement  of  the  Capitol.  The  south  wing  was  com- 
menced in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $308,808.  The  central  building  was  commenced 
in  1818,  and  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $957,647.  The  whole  edifice  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a 
half  acres,  exclusive  of  the  circular  inclosure  for  fuel,  which  forms  an  elegant  area  and  glacis  on  the  west 
front.  The  length  of  the  front,  including  the  two  wings,  is  352  feet;  the  depth  of  the  veings  is  121  feet. 
A  projection  on  the  east,  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  65  feet  wide,  and  another,  on  the  west  front, 
83  feet  wide.  There  is  a  portico  of  22  columns,  38  feet  high,  on  the  east  front,  and  on  the  west  front  is 
another  portico  of  10  columns.  The  whole  height  of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Not- 
withstanding the  spaciousness  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  use  of  our  growing  repub- 
lic, and  another  addition  is  now  (1852)  in  process  of  erection. 

The  British  set  fire  to  both  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  president's  house,  a  mile  distant,  at  the  same 
time.  The  government  officers  and  the  people  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
library  of  Congress,  the  furniture  of  the  president's  house,  with  other  articles  of  taste  and  value,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  the  public  stores,  and  vessels  and  buildings  at  the  navy-yard, 
were  consumed ;  and,  not  content  with  this  destruction,  they  mutilated  the  beautiful  monument  erected  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  the  naval  heroes  who  fought  at  Tripoli.  The  library  of  Congrress  was  re- 
placed by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  1815,  for  the  sum  of  $23,000.  It  contained  7000  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  A  large  portion  of  this  library,  which  had  been  in- 
creased to  55,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  1851.  It  was 
the  result  of  accident.  About  20,000  volumes  were  saved.  The  original  portrait  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
from  which  the  copy  printed  on  page  267  of  this  work  was  made,  and  also  that  of  the  Baron  Steuben,  b}* 
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The  National  Institate.  The  Widow  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton.  Wa«hington*a  Camp  Cheat 

Washington  City  has  do  Revolutionary  history  of  its  own  ;  but  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  archives  of  the  State  and  War  Departments ;  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  In- 
stitute,^ and  the  private  collection  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  I  found  much  of  value  and  interest 
The  city  was  full  of  the  life  and  activity  incident  to  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  I  passed 
four  days  there  with  pleasure  and  profit.  My  first  evening  was  spent  in  the  company  of 
the  venerable  widow  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  surviving  daughter  of  Greneral  Philip 
Schuyler.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  then&  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  yet  her  mind  •December, 
seemed  to  have  all  the  elasticity  of  a  woman  of  sixty.     A  sunny  cheerfulness,  ^^^* 

which  has  shed  its  bless-  ~-  gers,  venerated  by  all. 

ed  influence  around  her  She  is,  I  believe,  the 

during  a  long  life,  still  last  of  the  belles  of  the 

makes  her  society  geni-  Revolution — ^the  last  of 

al  and  attractive.    Her  those  who  graced  the 

memory,  faithful  to  the  social   gatherings   hon- 

impressionsofalongand  ored    by   the    presence 

eventful   experience,  is  of  Washington  and  his 

ever  ready,  with  its  va-  lady  during  the  strug- 

ried    reminiscences,    to  gle  for  independence — 

give  a  charm  to  her  con-  the  last  of  those  who 

versation  upon  subjects  gave  brilliancy  to   the 

connected  with  our  his-  levees  of  the  first  pres- 

tory.     With  an  affec-  ident,  and,  with  Lucy 

tionate  daughter  (Mrs.  Knox  and  others,  shared 

Holly),  she  lives  in  ele-  the  honors  and  atten- 

gant  retirement  in  the  tions  of  the  noble  and 

metropolis,  be-  yo  refined  of  all 

friends,  honor-    O     ^^"^^  J^  C^C^'f'f'Hyi^^^ 

ed    by    stran-  ^       ^  public  audien- 

•  December,     <^^  ^^  the  venerated  Pater  Patria,  when  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.     Two 

1850.  years  later,»  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  her  hospitality,  and  again  to  draw  instruc- 
b  January.       tiou  from  the  clear  well  of  her  experience.     She  still  lives,    at  the  age  of  ninety- 

^^^  four,  with  the  promises  of  centenary  honors  impressed  upon  her  whole  being. 

May  Time,  who  has  dealt  so  gently  with  her,  bear  her  kindly  to  the  goal  of  a  hundred  years  ! 

In  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute  (a  portion  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  building)  are  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Revolution  now  in  existence,  carefully  preserved  in  a 
glass  case.  Upon  the  floor  stands  Washington's  carrvp  chesty  an  old  fashioned  hair  trunk, 
twenty-one  inches  in  length,  fifteen  in  width,  and  ten  in  depth,  filled  with  the  table  furni- 
ture used  by  the  chief  during  the  war.  The  compartments  are  so  ingeniously  arranged, 
that  they  contain  a  gridiron  ;  a  cofiee  and  tea  pot ;  three  tin  sauce-pans  (one  movable  handle 
being  used  for  all)  ;  five  glass  flasks,  used  for  honey,  salt,  cofiee,  port  wine,  and  vinegar ; 
three  large  tin  meat  dishes  ;  sixteen  plates  ;*  two  knives  and  five  forks ;  a  candlestick  and 

Pine,  on  page  341,  were  burned,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  medals,  presented 
by  Alexander  Vattemare,  and  other  precious  things,  which  can  not  be  replaced.  The  original  Declaratioo 
of  Independence  was  again  saved  from  the  flames. 

*  The  National  Inttilution/or  the  Promotion  of  Science  was  organized  at  Washington  City  in  1 840.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  patron ;  the  heads  of  the  Departments  constitute  the  directors-  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  an  equal  number  of  literary  and  scientific  citizens  are  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
institution.  Its  collections  (to  which  have  been  added  those  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  and 
the  Historical  Society  and  Columbia  Institute  of  the  District)  are  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Patent  Office  build- 
ing, a  room  275  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide. 

'  These  are  the  dishes  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  Washington,  at  West  Point,  to  Dr. 
John  Cochran,  surgeon  general  of  the  northern  department  of  the  Continental  army.  It  is  dated  *'  August 
16,  1779.''  The  original  is  in  the  present  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  where  it  was 
deposited  by  Dr.  Cochran's  son,  the  late  Major  Cochran,  of  Oswego.     See  page  221,  vol.  i. 
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tinder-box ;  tin  boxes  for  tea  and  sugar,  and  five  small  bottles  for  pepper  and  other  mate- 
rials for  making  soup.  Such  composed  the 
appointments  for  the  table  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  American  armies,  while 
battling  for  independence,  and  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  our  republic.  What  a  con- 
trast with  the  camp  equipage  of  the  heroes 
of  other  times  and  other  lands,  whom  history 
has  apotheosized,  and  whom  the  people  of 
the  earth  call  great  I'  With  all  the  glitter 
and  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
dazzle  the  superficial  eye,  the  splendor  which 
surrounds  them  is  but  dimness  compared  to 
the  true  glory  that  haloes  the  name  and 
deeds  of  Washington,  appreciated  by  the 
consequences  of  his  career. 

Standing  near  the  camp  chest  is  Wash- 
ington's war  sword,  and  with  it  Franklin's 

cane,  bequeathed  to  the  hero  by  the  sage.'     Of  these  relics  Morris  has  sweetly  sung,  in  his 

ode  called 

*'Thk  Sword  and  thb  Staff. 

"  The  sword  of  the  Hero  I  Time-hallowed  mementoes 

The  staff  of  the  Sage !  Of  those  who  have  riven 

Whose  valor  and  wisdom  The  scepter  from  tyrants, 

Are  stampM  on  the  age !  *  The  lightning  from  heaven.' 

^^  Dear  Doctor, — ^I  have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Livingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  but  am 
I  not  in  honor  bound  to  apprise  them  of  their  fare  ?  As  I  hate  deception,  even  where  the  imagination  only 
k  concerned,  I  will.  It  is  needless  to  premise  that  my  table  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies.  Of  this 
they  had  ocalar  proof  yesterday.  To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered  is  rather  more  essential  ]  and  this  shall 
be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

*'  Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham,  sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the 
head  of  the  table ;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  foot ;  and  a  dish  of  beans,  or  greens,  almost  impercepti- 
ble, decorates  the  center.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  out  a  figure,  which  I  presume  will  be  the  case 
to-morrow,  we  have  two  beef-steak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  dish, 
dividing  the  space  and  reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six  feet,  which  without  them 
would  be  nearly  twelve  feet  apart.  Of  late  he  has  had  the  surprising  sagacity  to  discover  that  apples  will 
make  pies ;  and  it  is  a  question  if,  in  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  instead  of  hav- 
ing both  of  beef-steaks.  If  the  ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it 
on  plates,  once  Hn  fnU  now  iron  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  tbcm ; 
and  am,  dear  doctor,  yours,"  &o. 

^  Montfaucon,  in  bis  Antiquity  Explained^  gives  an  account  of  the  splendid  processions  of  the  conquerors 
of  Persia,  and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in  the  tents  of  the  generals.  After  mentioning  the  vast  num- 
ber of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  chairs,  tables,  couches,  &o.,  in  the  magnificent  tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
he  thus  describes  the  triumphal  procession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 

*■''  First  came  twenty  thousand  Macedonians,  the  greatest  Part  of  which  had  brass  Shields,  and  others  sil- 
ver Shields.  Then  three  thousand  Horsemen  o(jSntioch,  most  of  whom  had  gold  Collars  and  gold  Crowns. 
Two  thousand  Horsemen  more,  all  with  gold  Collars.  Eight  hundred  young  Men,  each  wearing  a  gold 
Crown.  A  thousand  young  Men,  each  carrying  a  silver  Vase,  the  least  of  which  weighed  a  thousand 
Drachms.  Six  hundred  young  Men  more,  each  carrying  a  Vase  of  Gold ;  and  two  hundred  Women,  each 
with  a  Gold  Vase  to  scatter  Perfumes.  Eighty  Women  carried  on  Chairs,  the  feet  of  which  were  Gold ; 
and  five  hundred  other  Women,  carried  on  Chairs  with  silver  feet.  This  pompous  Procession  would  appear 
very  magnificent,  were  it  not  put  after  the  former  [Ptolemy  Philadelphus],  which  surpasses  every  thing  that 
can  be  imagined." — Supplement,  tome  iii.,  book  v.,  p.  323. 
I  refer  to  this  parade  as  an  example  of  the  contrast  alluded  to. 

'  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  codicil  to  his  Will,  wrote  as  follows :  "  My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with 
a  gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  the  cap  of  liberty,  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  man- 
kind, General  Wcuhington.  If  it  were  a  scepter,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would  become  it.  It  was  a  present 
to  me  from  that  excellent  woman,  Madame  De  Forbach,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Deux-Ponts,  connected 
with  some  verses  which  should  go  with  it." 
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**  This  weapon,  O  Freedom  !  **  While  Fame  claims  the  hero 

Was  drawn  by  thy  son,  And  patriot  sage, 

And  it  never  was  sheathM  Their  names  to  emblazon 

Till  the  battle  was  won  !  On  History^s  page, 

No  stain  of  dishonor  No  holier  relies 

Upon  it  we  see !  Will  Liberty  hoard, 

'Twas  never  sarrenderM —  Than  Franklin's  staff,  guarded 

Except  to  the  free  !  By  Washington's  sword." 

The  war  sword  of  the  chief  is  incased  in  a  black  leather  sheath,  with 
silver  mountings.  The  handle  is  ivory,  colored  a  pale  green,  and  wound 
spirally  with  silver  wire  at  wide  intervals. '  It  was  manufactured  by 
J.  Bailey,  Fishkill,  New  York,'  and  has  the  maker's  name  engraved 
upon  the  hilt.  The  belt  is  white  leather,  with  silver  mountings,  and 
was  evidently  made  at  an  earlier  period,  for  upon  a  silver  plate  is  en- 
graved *'  1757." 

Washington's  commission,  signed  by  John  Hancock,  and  the  suit  of 

clothes  which  he  wore  when  he 
resigned  that  instrument  into  the 
custody  of  Congress,  at  Annapolis, 
are  also  there,  together  with  a 
piece  of  his  tent,  and  the  portable 
writing-case  represented  in  the  en 
,,,  .  .^  graving,  which  he  used  during  all 

Washington 8  W wtxnocask.  n  •  m*  •       <• 

of  his  campaigns.  The  case  is  of 
board,  covered  with  black  leather,  ornamented  with  figured  Borders.  8wo«d  and  BxArr. 
But  the  most  precious  relic  of  all  was  the  original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  upon  parchment,  and  bearing  the  autographs  of  the  signers.  In  the  year 
1818.  this  priceless  document  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Owen  Tyler, 
a  teacher  of  penmanship,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fac  simile  of  it  for  publication.  By 
some  process  which  he  used  for  transferring  it,  it  narrowly  escaped  utter  destruction.  Many 
of  the  names  are  almost  illegible,  while  others  are  quite  dim.  This  document  (which  was 
since  removed  to  the  Congress  Library),  with  other  precious  things,  was  saved  when  the 
public  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  In  another  part  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  scientific  collections  made  by  the  exploring  expe- 
dition a  few  years  ago,  is  the  printing-press  with  which  Franklin  labored  in  London,  when 
a  journeyman  printer,  in  1725—6.'  It  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rude  apparatus,  and  presents  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  printing  machines  of  Hoe, 
of  the  present  day,  from  which  twenty  thousand  impressions  may  be  thrown  each  hour.  The 
platen  is  of  wood,  the  bed  of  stone.     Its  construction  is  in  the  primitive  style  universally 

^  Upon  the  thigh  of  the  chief,  in  Leutze's  picture  of  Washington  Crotting  the  Delaware,  is  a  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  this  sword.  '  See  note  on  page  122. 

^  In  1841,  John  B.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  being  in  Liverpool,  was  informed  that  this  press  was  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons,  of  London.  Mr.  Murray  visited  their  establishment,  and  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  America.  The  owners  informed  him  that  they 
had  thought  of  presenting  it  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  assured  him  that  they  would  not 
part  with  it  for  any  other  purpose.  After  some  negotiation,  the  Messrs.  Harrild  agreed  to  let  Mr.  Murray 
have  it,  on  condition  that  he  should  procure  a  donation  to  the  Printers'  Pension  Society  of  London.  The 
press  was  forwarded  to  Liverpool,  and  there  exhibited.  It  attracted  great  attention ;  and  finally  the  Rev- 
erend Hugh  M^Neile,  of  Liverpool,  was  induced  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  the  Life  of  Franklin,  the 
proceeds  from  admission  tickets  to  be  given  to  the  society  above  named.  In  November,  Mr.  Murray  had 
the  pleasure  of  remitting  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Printers'  Pension  Society  $752,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  one  pensioner,  a  disabled  printer  of  any  country,  to  be  called  the  Franklin  pension.  Mr.  Murray 
brought  the  press  to  the  United  States,  and  it  now  occupies  an  appropriate  place  among  the  historical  relics 
of  our  country  at  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  McNeil  was  published,  with  a  fac  simile  of  a  letter  written  by  Franklin  in  1756,  to 
the  Reverend  George  Whitefield,  and  also  a  page  containing  an  engraving  of  the  press,  which  was  printed 
upon  the  identical  machine  thus  honored. 
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uiscil  before  the  improvements  made  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope ;  the  power  being  obtained  by 

a  single  screw,  like  a  common  standing-press, 
instead  of  a  combination  of  lever  and  screw,  as 
applied  by  that  nobleman,  or  the  combination 
of  levers  alone,  as  seen  in  the  Columbian  press 
invented  by  our  countryman,  George  Clymer. 
Upon  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
press  is  the  following  Inscription  : 

**  Dr.  Franklin's  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
press,  made  when  he  came  to  England  as 
agent  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1768. 
The  doctor,  at  this  time,  visited  the  printing- 
office  of  Mr.  Watts,  of  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  and,  going  up  to  this  particular 
press  (afterward  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Son,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased),  thus  addressed  the  men  who 
were  working  at  it :  *  Come,  my  friends,  we 
will  drink  together.  It  is  now  forty  years 
FftANKLiK's  Pakss.  siuco  I  workcd,  like  you,  at  this  press,  as  a 

journeyman  printer.'     The  doctor  then  sent 

out  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  he  drank  with  them, 

SUCCESS    TO    PUJNTINO. 

•<  From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  it  is  one  hundred  and  eight  years  since  Doctor 
Franklin  worked  at  this  identical  press — June,  1833." 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  room  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,'  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Peale  was  a  remarkable  man.  Possessed 
of  great  versatility  of  talent,  he  brought  all  his  genius  into  play  as  circumstances  demanded. 
He  was  a  sturdy  patriot,  and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest.  He  com- 
manded a  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  also  at  G^mantown  ;  and  he  was  with 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  He  employed  the  leisure  hours  incident  to  camp  duty  in  paint- 
ing, and  it  was  at  Valley  Forge  that  he  commenced  the  picture  in  question.  When  the 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey  in  purs«iit  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  Peale  went  with  it,  taking  his  \  nfinished  picture  and  his  materials  with 
him  ;  and  at  Brunswick,  a  day  or  two  after  the  Monmouth  conflict,  he  obtained  the  last 
sitting  from  the  commander-in-chief.  The  picture  was  finished  at  Princeton.  A  distant 
view  of  Nassau  Hall,  at  that  place,  with  a  body  of  British  prisoners  marching,  compose  a 
portion  of  the  back-ground.     The  picture  of  the  sword  hanging  upon  the  thigh  of  Washing- 

*  Charles  Wilson  Peale  was  born  at  Charlestown,  in  Maryland,  in  1741,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  sad- 
Uer  in  Annapolis.  He  became  also  a  silver-smith,  watch-maker,  and  carver.  Carrying  a  handsome  saddle 
to  Hesselius,  a  portrait-painter  in  his  neighborhood,  he  begged  him  to  explain  the  mystery  of  putting  colors 
opon  canvas.  From  that  day  his  artist  life  began.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  studied  under  Benja- 
min West  in  1770  and  1771.  He  returned  to  America,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  the  only  portrait  painter 
of  excellence  in  this  country.  By  close  application  he  became  a  good  naturalist  and  preserver  of  animals. 
He  practiced  dentistry,  and  invented  sev-  ican  and  foreign.    Many  were  of  life  size, 

eral  machines.     During  the  war  he  con-  /T/^y^^^   y     ^"^  others  in  miniature.     A  large  num- 

ceived  the  grand  design  of  forming  a  por-  ^'V^r^'^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^  former  are  now  in  the  posses- 

trait  gallery,  and  for  that  purpose  he  z""^^^^— -— -v  ^^  "i^**  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  proprietor  of  the 
painted  a  great  number  of  likenesses  of   ^ — "^^  American  Museum  in  New  York,  and 

the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  Amer-  grace  the  gallery  of  that  establishment 

Mr.  Peale  opened  a  picture  gallery  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  commenced  a  museum,  which,  in  time,  be- 
came extensive.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  lived  temperately,  worked  assiduously,  and  wa» 
ereatlj  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  February,  1827,  aged  eighty-five  years.  I  onoe  saw 
a  full-length  portrait  of  himself  which  he  painted  at  the  age  of  eighty — a  fine  specimen  of  art. 
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Greenough'a  Statue  of  Waahlngton. 


The  Rotunda  and  its  Contenta. 


ington  is  an  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  costume,  for  it  is  an  exact  representation  of 
the  real  weapon  just  described  and  depicted,  which  stands  in  a  case  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room. 

Leaving  the  room  of  the  National  Institute,  I  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  peeped  in  upon 
the  sages  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  who  seemed  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  do  something  in  the  way  of  legislation.  It  is  a  practice  quite  too  common  for  our 
writers  to  speak  disparagingly  of  members  of  Congress,  with  the  apparent  feeling  that  they 
being  the  servants  of  the  people,  every  scribbler  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, censuring  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  Doubtless  some  of  our  representatives  are  enti- 
tled to  much  censure,  and  same  to  ridicule  ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  generally  appear  to  the 
candid  visitor  as  a  collection  of  wise  and  honorable  men.  An  English  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied me  to  both  chambers,  assured  me  that  he  had  often  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  and  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  and  other  Germanic  Legislatures,  and  not  one  of  them  could  rival  in  apparent 
talent,  wisdom,  decorum,  and  faithfulness  to  their  constituents*  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  Houee  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  listening  to  whose  delegates  he  had 

spent  many  weeks  during  three  consecutive 
sessions.  Being  more  interested  in  the  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  in  the  books  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, than  in  the  preliminary  business  of 
the  Legislature,  I.  repaired  thither,  and  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making 
sketches  of  portraits  contained  in  Trum- 
j  bull's  celebrated  pictures,  which  adorn  four 
of  the  panels  of  that  spacious  room.* 

Early  on  the  following  mcurning  I  again 
went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  sketched  the 
•  statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenough  ;  the 
group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  Girl,  by 
Persico ;  atid  the  elegant  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  ibe  naval  heroes  who 
I  fought  at  Tripoh.     The:  first  is  a  colossal 
I  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  sculp- 
,  lured  in   Patiaui marble    by   Greenough, 
I  draped  in  clilssic  ntyle,  and  seated  upon  an 
elaborately- wrought  chair,  the  whole  sup- 
ported by  a  granite  pedestal.     la  his  left 
hand  the  chief  holds  a  Roman  short  sword, 
in  the  act  of  presenting ;  the  right  hand, 
with  the  index  finger  extended,  is  lifted  to- 
ward heaven.      The  chair  has  a  filagree 
GMBKouoii'i  Statue  of  Washington.  scroll-work  back.      On  the  left  is  a  small 


'  The  Rotunda  i»  under  the  dome,  in  the  middle  of  the  center  building.  It  is  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
the  same  height.  Just  below  the  cornice,  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  are  four  ba»$o  relievot^  representing  Smith 
fUlive  red  from  Death  by  Pocahontat ;  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims;  The  Conjlict  of  Daniel  Boone  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  Penn'*  Treaty.  The  Rotunda  has  eight  panels,  in  four  of  which  are  pictures  by  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  representing  The  Presentation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  Congress;*  The  Surrender 


*  According  to  Colonel  Trumbull'*  circular,  now  hcforp  me,  the  picture  of  the  Preacntation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ* 
pncc.  so  familiar  to  every  American,  waa  begun  in  Europe  in  1787.  It  contains  faithful  portraits  of  thirty  six  members,  who 
were  then  living,  and  of  all  others  of  whom  any  correct  rcpresrntation  could,  at  that  early  period,  bo  obtained.  These,  with 
Athers  which  have  since  been  obtained,  to  the  number  of  forty-nine,  are  faithfully  given  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 
Iliere  are  two  heads  among  them  who  were  not  signers  of  the  Declaration  :  John  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Willing,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Trumbull's  picture  was  engraved  by  A.  B.  Durand,  the  now  eminent  painter,  in  1820-1.    The  paper  on  which  it  was 
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Deuripdoii  of  Grcenoogh'a  Statue.  TuckermaD**  Poem.        ,         A  Chippewa's  Speech.  Penico'a  Group. 

figure  of  an  aged  man,  with  flowing  beard,  covered  by  a  mantle ;  on  the  right  stands  an 
Indian  of  similar  size,  and  both  are  in  a  contemplative  attitude.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
seat,  in  low  relief,  is  an  infant  Hercules,  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand.  Near  him  is  an- 
other infant,  prostrate,  with  its  hand  over  its  face.  On  the  other  side  is  Phcebus,  with  *'  his 
coursers  of  the  sun."  On  the  back  of  the  seat,  below  the  filagree  work,  is  a  Latin  inscrip* 
tion,  in  raised  letters.'  This  statue  wap  originally  intended  for  the  oen!er  of  the  Rotunda. 
Too  large  for  that  room,  it  was  placed  upon  the  open  grounds  facing  the  east  froht  of  the 
Capitol,  where,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm,  its  beauty,  except  in  form,  mnst  soon  pass 
away.  It  is  a  noble  work  of  art,  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  great  chief  in  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  inert  marble,  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  eame?  like  a  gushing 
stream  from  the  deep  well  of  memory,  and  the  heart  chanted, 

"  O,  it  was  well,  in  marble  firm  and  white, 

To  carve  our  hero's  form. 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fight, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whose  matcbless  truth  has  made  h\»  name  divine, 

And  human  freedom  sure, 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  carth^s  dearest  shrine, 

While  man  and  time  endure  I 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there,  ^ 

Upon  the  soil  he  blessM ; 
Let  meaner  spirits,  who  our  councils  share 

Revere  that  silent  guest ! 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pore  brow. 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  he  points  abore, 

Renew  the  patriots  vow !'' 

Henry  T.  Tugerrxan. 

Eloquently  did  one  of  the  ohiefe  of  the  Chippewa  dedegatien  address  this  statue,  while 
standing  before  it  a  few  years  ago.  *' My  Great  Father,"  he  saidj  "we  all  shake  hands 
with  yon  ;  we  hare  traveled  a  long  way  through  the  great  oountry  that  you  acquired  for 
your  people  by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very  great ;  our  peo- 
ple have  become  very  small.  May  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success,  now  protect  us, 
and  grant  us  the  favor  we  ask  of  our  Great  Father,  who  now  fills  the  plaoe  first  occupied 
by  yoH.*'     What  orator  or  sage  ever  expressed  more  in  so  few  worde? 

The  group  of  Oolumbus  and  the  Ittdian  Girl,  by  Persico,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sculptor's  skill.  It  is  in  white  marble,  and  is  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  This  group  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  steps  of  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol.  In  the  Discoverer's  hand  is  a  globe,  appearing  to  the  spectator,  at  first, 
like  a  simple  ball.  The  relative  position  of  this  figure  to  the  statue  of  Washington,  whose 
right  hand  is  elevated,  impresses  the  beholder,  at  first  sight,  with  the  ludicrous  idea  of  the 
Navigator  and  the  Patriot  engaged  in  tossing  a  ball  at  euch  other.  The  naval  monument 
is  upon  the  highest  terrace  on  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol.     It  is  of  white  marble,  with 

of  Burgoyne  ;  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallit ;  and  Wanhington  resigning  his  Commission  to  Congress  at  An- 
napolit.  Besides  these  is  a  representation  of  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by  John  G.  Chapman ;  The  Em- 
barkation of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Robert  W.  Weir  ;  and  The  Landing  of  Columbus,  by  John  Vanderlyn.  One 
panel  remains  to  be  filled. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Simulagrum  istud  ad  MAOTtrn  Libe static  exsmplvm 
fKC  SINE  IPSA  DURATURUM,  HoRATixTS  Greenocgh  faciebat." — "  Horatio  Grcenough  made  this  effigy, 
for  a  great  exemplar  of  freedom,  and  one  destined  only  to  endure  with  freedom  itself." 

Upon  the  granite  pedestal  are  the  following  words,  in  large  cameo  letters :  South  tide.-^-^^  First  in 
Peace."     North  side. — '*  First  in  War."      West  side. — "  First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


printed  waa  mads  by  Messrs.  Gilpin,  at  Brandywine,  and  the  printing  was  executed  in  New  York.    It  was  first  published  hi 
1832.  and  is  the  original  of  the  millions  of  copies  of  all  sizes  which  are  in  circulation. 

The  portraits  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  in  Amcricn,  delineated  in  the  picture  of  the  Surrender  ofCorrntaUtg,  were 
painted  from  Ufe,  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Paris.  Copies  of  these  portraits,  fourteen  in  numt>er 
nay  be  found  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 
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Tripoli  Monument  President  Polk.  Arlington  Hovie.  Mr.  Cuada  and  the  **  Waablngton  Trctsoret.' 

a  brown  stoDe  pedestal,  and  is  about  forty  feet  high.  It  stands  within  a  large  basin  of 
water,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  supplied  by  a  fountain  in  which  gold  fishes  in  abundance 
are  seen  sporting.  The  basin  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  fence.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
pedestal,  in  low  relief  sculpture,  is  a  view  of  Tripoli  and  the  American  fleet,  and  upon  the 
other  the  following  inscription  : 

"  To  THE  Memory  op  Somers,  Caldwell,  Decatur,  Wadsworth,  Dorset,  Israel."' 

This  monument,  although  too  small  to  appear  grand,  is  a  fine  embellishment,  and  com* 
mands  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  Federal  Capitol. 
aDeemnbec;         ^  passed  the  moming  of  the  8th&  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Force,  preparing  from 

'184a  qIj  maps  a  plan  of  my  Southern  route.  Toward  noon  I  went  up  to  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  interview  with  the  chief  magistrate, 
the  late  Mr.  Polk.  It  was  not  a  visit  prompted  by  the  foolish  desire  to  see  the  exalted,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  information  respecting  an  important  movement  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  some  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Polk  were  oonspicuous  actors.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Mecklenburgh  Convention,  in 
May,  1775.  The  president  readily  communicated  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  and 
kindly  gave  roe  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  grandson  of  the  secretary  of  that  convention, 
then  residing  in  Charlotte,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  This  matter  will  be  considered  in 
detail  hereafter. 

At  meridian  I  crossed  the  Potomac  upon  the  mile-long  bridge,  and  rode  to  Arlington 
House,  the  seat  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.     His  mansion,  wherein  true  Vir- 
ginian hos  autifully  situated  upon  high  ground  overlooking  the  Poto- 
mac, Wasl  rgetown,  half  surrounded  by  a  fine  oak  forest,  and  fronting 
broad  law  red  me,  though  a  stranger,  with  cordiality,  and  when  the 
object  of  n  >wn,  the  "  Washington  treasures  of  Arlington  House"  were 
opened  for  xecutor  of  the  will,  and  the  adopted  son  and  member  of  the 
immediate  n,  Mr.  Custis  possesses  many  interesting  mementoes  of  that 
great  man  paintings.     Among  them  is  the  original  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  his  grandmother  (Lady  Washington),  by  Woolaston,  from  which  the  engraving 
in  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington  was  made ; 
also  the  original  portrait  of  the  chief  by  Trum- 
bull;  of  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Washington 
(the  father  and  aunt  of  Mr.  Custis) ;  of  Parke, 
an  ancestor,  who  was  aid  to  the  great  Marl- 
borough in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr ;  crayon  profile  sketches 
of  Washington  and  his  lady,  made  in  1796  ; 
a  beautiful  painting  on  copper,  in  imitation  of 
a  medallion,  of  the  heads  of  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  executed  by  the  Marchioness  De 
Brienne,  and    presented    to    Washington    in 
1 789* ;  and  a  number  of  other  fine  family  por- 
traits, ehoice  engravings,  and  sculpture.     Mr. 
Custis  is  himself  an  amateur  artist,  and  has 
painted  several  historical  subjects,  among  which 
is  a  eabiiat  picture  of  Washington  at  York- 
town,  wherein  the  figure  of  the  chief  is  truth-  was«kgtoh  akd  La  Favett. .« 

*  This  monament  was  wrought  in  Italy,  by  Capelano^  in  1804,  by  order  of  the  surviring  officers  of  the 
siege  of  Tripoli,  and  fwid  for  by  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  navy-yard  at  Washington  City  in  1806,  where 
it  was  damaged  by  the  British  in  1814.  This  fact  was  kept  in  perpetual  remembranoe  by  the  inscription 
cut  upon  it,  '^Mutilated  by  BritonSy  jiugustj  1814.^'  When  the  monument  was  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, that  record  was  generously  erased. 

'  The  head  of  Washington  is  from  a  bust  by  Houdon,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Custis. 
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Alexandria. 


1(8  Museam. 


The  Heaaiaa  Flag  captured  at  Trenton. 


Anecdote  of  Waabingtoa 


fully  delineated.  A  copy  of  his  battle  of  Monmouth  is  printed  on  page  361.  With  books 
and  penoil,  in  the  bosom  of  an  afiectionate  family,  Mr.  Cnstis,  the  last  survivor  of  Wash- 
ington's immediate  household,  is  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  green  old  age.  He  has  been 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  every  president  of  the  United  States  (now  numbering  thir* 
teen) ;  and  he  has  grasped  the  hand  in  friendly  greeting  of  almost  every  distinguished  per- 
sonage who  has  visited  our  national  metropolis  during  the  last  half  century.  For  many 
years  he  communicated  to  the  National  Intelligencer  his  Recollections  of  Wctshington. 
These  are  graphic  pictures  of  some  of  the  most  eventful  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  patriot  chief, 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  yet  be  arranged  and  published  in 
a  volume  by  the  author. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  leH;  Arlington  House  and  returned  to  the  Federal  city. 
Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  rode  down  to  Alexandria,  an  old  town  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  below  Washington.  It  is  quite  a  large  place,  and  was 
once  a  commercial  mart  of  considerable  importance.  The  town  is  handvomely  laid  out  in 
rectangles,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary  history,* 
except  such  as  appertains  to  the  personal  affairs  of  Washington,  whose  residence,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  was  near.'  In  its  rousenm,  which  is  closed  to  the  public,  are  many  relics  of  the 
war  for  independence,  of  exceeding  rarity  and  value,  most  of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Ctislis. 
I  procured  permission  to  visit  the  museum  from  Mr.  Vietch,  the  mayor  of  Alexandria,  under 
whose  official  charge  the  corporation  has  placed  <^g^  .i  ifrrr%yrrx-ny 
the  collection  ;  and,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  I  ^^ 

passed  an  hour  among  its  curiosities.  Among  them 
is  the  flag  which  Washington  took  from  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  mentioned  on  page  229.  It  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  very  heavy  white  damask 
silk,  on  which  the  devices  are  embroidered  with  silk 
and  gold  thread.  The  lettering  is  all  done  with 
gold  thread.  On  one  side  is  an  eagle,  bearing  in 
its  talons  a  scroll  and  olive  branch.     Over  it,  upon 

oe  et  patria; 

ions  motto  for 

)ther  side  is  a 

I.  C.  T.  S.  A., 

ral  command- 
re  the  initials 

I  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  British  crown.  This  flag  was 
probably  wrought  in  England,  while  the  German 
troops  were  awaiting  embarkation  for  America,  to- 
ward the  close  of  1775.  It  is  four  feet  square. 
The  tassels,  made  of  silver  bullion,  are  suspended 
to  a  plait  of  silver  tinsel. 

Near  the  Hessian  flag  was  the  royal  union  stand-  "^"^  ^'  ^"'  ^^  "°"  °'  ^"'  ^''"^'^  ^''^^ 

*  The  followiog  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  generous  and  noble  character  of  Washington  in  his  early 
manhood  :  When  colonel  of  |he  Virginia  troops  in  1754,  he  was  stationed  at  Alexandria.  At  an  election 
for  members  of  Assembly,  Colonel  Washington,  in  the  heat  of  party  excitement,  used  oflensive  language 
toward  a  Mr.  Payne.  That  gentleman  struck  the  colonel  a  blow  which  prostrated  him.  Intelligence  went 
to  the  barracks  that  Colonel  Washington  had  been  murdered  by  a  mob.  His  soldiers  rushed  to  the  city  to 
avenge  his  death.  Joyfully  they  met  him,  and,  being  quieted  by  an  address,  they  returned  peaceably  to 
their  barracks.  Next  day,  Mr.  Payne  received  a  note  from  Washington,  requesting  his  attendance  at  the 
tavern  in  Alexandria.  Mr.  Payne  anticipated  a  dael,  but,  instead  of  pistols  in  the  hands  of  an  irritated  man, 
be  saw  wine  and  glasses,  and  was  met  with  a  friendly  smile  by  his  antagonist.  Colonel  Washington  felt 
that  himself  was  the  aggressor,  and  determined  to  make  reparation.  He  oflfered  Mr.  Payne  his  hand,  and 
said,  **  To  err  is  nature ;  to  rectify  error  is  glory.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yesterday ;  you  have  already  had 
some  satisfaction,  and,  if  you  deem  that  sufficient,  here  is  my  hand — let  us  be  friends."    And  they  were  so. 
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Wusbington's  Bier,  md  other  Relic*.  Drparture  for  Mount  Vernon.  The  MaBriw. 

ard  which  Comwallis  snrrendered  to  Washington  at  Yorktown.  A  picture  of  this  flag  will 
be  given  when  considering  that  last  great  triumph  of  the  Americans.  The  Hessian  and  the 
British  flags  are  labeled,  respectively,  Alpha  and  Omega,  for  they  were  the  *' first  and  the 
last"  captured  by  Washington. 

A  flag  which  belonged  to  the  Commander-in-chief* s  Chiard,  printed  on  page  1 20,  and 
one  that  belonged  to  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  were  also  there ;  and  in  the  midst  of  common 

curiosities,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  stood  the 
bier  on  which  Washington  was  carried  to  the  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon.  It  is  of  oak,  painted  a  lead  color,  and 
is  six  feet  in  length.  The  handles,  which  are  hinged 
—^  to  the  bier,  had  leather  pads  on  the  under  side,  fastened 
with  brass  nails.     Hanging  over  the  bier  was  the  letter 

Washington's  Bisa.  -  „»     ,  •  .         ,  T  ^  ^  -  , 

of  Washmgton,  pnnted  m  a  note  on  page  115;  and  near 
by  laid  a  napkin  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  christened.  The 
museum  contaitis  many  other  things  of  general  and  special  interest ;  but,  being  closed  to  the 


r 


Mount  Vsbnon.i 

public,  they  are  quite  useless,  while  neglect  is  allowing  the  invisible  fingers  of  decay  to  de- 
stroy them.     I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  precious  relics  above  named,  which  belong  to  Mr. 

*  This  view  U  from  the  lawn  in  front,  looking  down  the  Potomac.  The  mansion  is  built  of  wood,  cat 
so  as  to  resemble  stone,  like  Johnson  Hal],  at  Johnstown,  in  New  York,  and  is  two  stories  in  height.  The 
central  part  was  built  by  Lawrence  Washington,  a  brother  of  the  chief.  The  wings  were  added  by  the 
general.  Through  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  passage,  level  with  the  portico,  and  paved  with 
tesselated  Italian  marble.  This  hall  communicates  with  three  large  rooms,  and  with  the  main  stair-way 
leading  to  the  second  story.  The  piazza  on  the  eastern  or  river  front  is  of  square  paneled  pilasters,  ex> 
tending  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice.  There  is  an  observatory  and  cupola  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  from 
whence  may  be  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  inherited  by  Lawrence  Washington,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Admiml 
Vernon.  He  bequeathed  it  to  George,  and  it  passed  into  his  possession  on  the  death  of  Lawrence,  which 
occurred  in  the  mansion  we  are  now  noticing,  on  the  26th  of  July.  1752. 
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Approath  to  Mount  VeraoD.  The  Library  and  it*  AMOcinUons.  Key  uf  the  Bustile.  Dettructioa  of  that  Priiou. 

Custis,  are  about  to  be  tratisferred  to  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute,  where  they  may 
be  seen  by  the  thousands  who  visit  the  metropolis. 

Toward  noon  I  rode  to  Mount  Vernon,  nine  miles  below  Alexandria.  It  was  a  mild, 
clear  day,  ahnost  as  balmy  as  the  Indian  summer  time.  After  crossing  an  estuary  of  the 
Potomac  the  road  was  devious,  passing  through  a  rough,  half-cultivated  region,  and  almost 
impassable  in  places  on  account  of  guUeys  scooped  by  recent  rains.  Leaving  the  main  road 
when  within  about  three  miles  of  Mount  Vernon,  I  traversed  a  winding  carriage- way  through 
partially -cultivated  fields,  over  which  young  pines  and  cedars  were  growing  in  profusion  ; 
the  unerrini^  certifiers  of  that  bad  husbandry  which  many  regions  of  the  Southern  States 
exhibit.  When  within  about  two  miles  of  the  venerated  mansion,  I  passed  a  large  stone 
upon  the  left  of  the  Toad,  which  denotes  a  boundary  line  of  the  ancient  estate.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  stately  forest  trees ;  and  from  this  land-mark  to  the  residence,  the  road,  un fenced 
and  devious,  passed  through  a  greatly  diversified  region,  some  of  it  tilled,  some  returning  to 
a  wilderness  state,  and  some  appearing  as  if  never  touched  by  the  hand  uf  industry.  Sud- 
denly, on  ascending  a  small  steep  hill  from  the  edge  of  a  wild  ravine,  the  mansion  and  its 
surroundings  were  before  me,  and  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  came  the  sheen 
of  the  meridian  sun  from  a  distant  bay  of  the  Potomac.  I  was  met  at  the  gate  by  an  in- 
telligent colored  lad,  who  ordered  another  to  take  charge  of  my  horse,  while  he  conducted 
me  to  the  mansion.  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  present  proprietor  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, Augustine  Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  patriot  chief;  but  himself  and  family 
were  absent,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  premises.  I  felt  a  disappointment,  for 
I  desired  to  pass  the  time  there  in  the  company  of  a  relative  of  the  beloved  one  whose  name 
and  deeds  hallow  the  spot. 

Silence  pervaded  the  life-dwelling  of  Washington,  and  the  ecnoes  of  every  footfall,  as  I 
moved  at  the  beck  of  the  servant  from  room  to  room,  seemed  almost  like  the  voices  of  in- 
truders.    I  entered  the  library  (which,  with  the  breakfast-room,  is  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
building),  and  in  the  deep  shadows  of  tihat  quiet  apartment  sat  down  in  the  very  chair  often 
occupied  by  the  patn'pt,  and  gassed  and  mused  with  feelings  not  to  be  ut- 
tered.     Upon  brackets  were  marble  busts,  of  Washington  and  La  Fay- 
ette, and  a  small  one  of  Necker,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  in  France.     The  first  is  over  the  door  of  en- 
trance into  the  library.      It  was  executed  by  Houdon,  from  life,  he  hav- 
ing obtained  a  mask,  in  plaster,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  likeness  extant. 
Upon  the  walls  hung  the  portraits  of  Laurence  Washington,  brother  o( 
the  general,  and  of  several  female  members  of  the  family.      In  the  great 
hall,  or  passage,  in  a  glass  case  of  prismatic  form,  hung  the  Key  of  the 
Bastile,  and  near  it  was  an  engraved  view  of  the  demolition  of  that  re- 
nowned prison.     The  large  north  room  wherein  Washington  entertained 
bis  political  friends,  with  the  furniture,  is  kept  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  he  left  it.     Upon  the  walls  were  pictures  of  hunting  and  battle   ^^^  °'  ™*  Bastu.*.' 

^  This  key  of  the  old  Paris  prison  known  as  the  Bastile,  was  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  Washington  aTter 
the  destruction  of  that  edifice  by  the  inruriated  populace  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789.  This  was  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Bastile  was  originally  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Charles  the  Fifth  o( 
France  in  1369.  It  was  afterward  used  as  a  state  prison,  like  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  and  became  the 
scene  of  dreadful  suflferings  and  frightful  crimes.  When  the  mob  gained  possession  of  it  in  1789,  they  took 
the  governor  and  other  officers  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  they  first  cut  off  their  hands  and  then  their 
heads.  With  the  key,  La  Fayette  sent  a  plaster  model  of  the  old  building.  The  model,  somewhat  defaced 
from  long  exposure  in  the  Alexandria  museum,  is  among  the  collections  of  the  National  Institute,  while  the 
key  retains  its  ancient  position  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  of  wrought  iron,  seven  inches  long.  La  Fayette, 
in  his  letter  to  Washington  which  accompanied  the  key  and  picture,  dated  ^*  Paris,  March  17th,  1789,*' 
said,  *'  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  general,  to  present  you  with  a  picture  of  the  Bastile,  just  as  it  appeared  a 
few  days  afler  I  had  ordered  its  demolition,  with  the  main  key  of  this  fortress  of  despotism.  It  is  a  tribute 
which  I  owe  as  a  son  to  my  adopted  father ;  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  my  general ;  as  a  missionary  of  liberty 
to  its  patriarch." 

Thomas  Paine,  then  in  London,  employed  in  oonstruoting  an  iron  bridge  which  he  bad  invented,  wa<^ 
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scenes.  Among  them  were  prints  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  and  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  but  not  one  of  any  engagement  in  which  Washington  himself  participated.  There 
hung  the  small  portrait  of  the  chief,  on  the  back  of  which  an  unknown  hand  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable monumental  eulogy.'  There,  too,  was  a  large  painting — a  family  group — repre- 
senting the  mother  and  children  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  fire-place  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  decorated  with  a  superb  Italian  chimney-piece,  made  of  variegated  Sienna  marble,  in 
which  is  sculptured,  in  bold  relief,  on  the  tablets  of  the  frieze,  prominent  objects  of  agricul- 
ture and  husbandry.  It  was  presented  to  Washington  in  1785,  by  Samuel  Vaughn,  Esq., . 
of  London.  One  room  is  closed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  I  honor  the  holy  motives  which 
prompt  the  veiling  of  that  apartment  from  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity  ;  it  is  the  chamber 
whence  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Washington  departed  for  its  home  in 

"  The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

I  passed  out  upon  the  eastern  piazza  (seen 
in  the  engraving),  which  overlooks  the  Poto- 
mac. By  the  side  of  the  door  hung  the  spy- 
glass often  used  by  Washington  ;  and,  prompt- 
ed by  curiosity,  I  drew  its  tubes,  and  through 
them  surveyed  the  hills  of  Maryland  stretch- 
ing away  eastward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

From  the  mansion  of  the  living  I  went  to 
;  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  the  old  family  vault, 
situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  dell  in  full 
view  of  the  river.  It  is  about  three  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  mansion.  Therein  the 
body  of  Washington  was  first  laid,  and  re- 
mained undisturbed  for  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  removed  to  a  new  tomb,  erected  in  a 
WAtHiifaTOK's  OLD  Favily  Vauit.  niorc  sccludcd  spot,  in  accordance  with  direc- 

oktosen  by  La  Fayetle  as  the  tnedtum  through  which  to  forward  the  key  to  Washington.  Paine,  in  his  letter 
to  the  general  accompenjring  the  key,  dated  "  London,  May  1,  1789,"  wrote,  *' Our  very  good  friend,  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayette,  has  intrusted  to  my  care  the  key  of  the  Bastlle,  and  a  drawing,  handsomely  framed, 
representing  the  demolition  of  that  detestable  prison,  as  a  present  to  your  excellency,  of  which  bis  letter 
will  more  particularly  inform  you.  I  feel  myself  happy  in  beinjj  the  person  through  whom  the  marquis  has 
conveyed  this  early  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  despotism,  and  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  American  principles  trans- 
planted into  Europe,  to  his  great  master  and  patron.  When  he  mentioned  to  me  the  present  he  intendeil 
you,  my  heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  is  something  so  truly  in  character,  that  no  remarks  can  illustrate  it,  and 
is  more  happily  expressive  of  his  remembrance  of  his  American  friends  than  any  letters  can  convey.  That 
the  principles  of  America  opened  the  Bastile  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  therefore  the  key  comes  to  the  right 
place. 

*'  I  have  permitted  no  drawing  to  be  taken  here,  though  it  has  been  often  requested,  as  I  think  there  is 
a  propriety  that  it  should  first  be  presented.  But  Mr.  West  wished  Mr.  Trumbull  to  make  a  painting  of  the 
pre.«<entation  of  the  key  to  you.^' 

'  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  English  gentleman.     The  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Washington — 
The  Defender  of  his  Country — the  Founder  of  Liberty — The  Friend  of  Man.  History  and  Tradition  are 
explored  in  vain  For  a  Parallel  to  his  Character.  In  the  Annals  of  Modern  Greatness  He  stands  alone; 
And  the  noblest  names  of  antiquity  Lose  their  Luster  in  his  Presence.  Born  the  Benefactor  of  Mankind, 
He  united  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  illustrious  career.  Nature  made  him  great ;  He  made  himself 
'  virtuous.  Called  by  his  country  to  the  defense  of  her  Liberties,  He  triumphantly  vindicated  the  rights  o^ 
humanity.  And  on  the  Pillars  of  National  Independence  Laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  Republic.  Twice 
invested  with  supreme  magistracy.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  free  people,  He  surpassed  in  the  Cabinet 
The  Glories  of  the  Field,  And  voluntarily  resigning  the  Scepter  and  the  Sword,  Retired  to  the  shades  of 
Private  Life.  A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime  Was  contemplated  with  the  profoundest  admiration.  And 
the  name  of  Washington,  Adding  new  luster  to  humanity,  Resounded  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth 
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tions  in  bis  will.^  The  construction  of  this  tomb  was  delayed  until  many  years  ago,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  old  vault  was 
entered,  and  a  skull  and  some  bones  were  taken  away.  Tbey  formed  no  part  of  the  remains 
of  Washington.     The  robber  was  detected,  and  the  bones  were  recovered. 

The  new  vault  is  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  wooded  dell  leading 
toward  the  river.  The  interior  walls  are  built  of  brick,  arched  over  at  the  height  of  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  tomb  is  rough,  and  has  a  plain  iron  door  inserted 
in  a  freestone  casement.     Upon  a  stone  panel  over  the  door  are  inscribed  the  words,  <•  I  ah 

THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  LIFE  ;   HE  THAT  BELIEVETH  IN  ME,  THOUGH  HE  WERE  DEAD,  YET 

SHALL  HE  LIVE."  Inclosing  this  tomb  is  a  structure  of  brick  twelve  feet  high.  In  front  is 
an  iron  gateway,  opening  several  feet 
in  advance  of  the  vault  door,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  ante-chamber.  This 
gateway  is  flanked  with  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  coping,  covering 
a  pointed  Gothic  arch.'  Over  this 
arch  is  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed, 
"Within  this  inclosure  rest  the 

REMAINS  OF  GENERAL  GeORGE  WASH- 
INGTON.**   I  was  much  disappointed  in 

the  exterior  appearance  of  the  tomb, 

for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  material  and 

design  it  is  quite  too  common-place. 

It  justifies  the  description  of  it  given 

recently  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  visited 

it  in  1841.     "  The  tomb  of  that  most 

illustrious  of  mortala,"  he  said«  *'  is 

placed  under  a  glarii^g  red  building, 

^mewhat  between  a  coach-house  and  a  cage."*     Art  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  the 

best  offerings  of  genius  in  enshrining  the  mortal  remains  of  George  Washinotoi^. 

In  the  ante-chamber  of  the  tomb  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  containing  the  remains  of 
Washington  and  his  lady.     That  of  the  patriot  has  a  sculptured  lid,  on  which  is  represented 

the  American  shield  suspended  over  the  fla^of 
the  Union ;  the  latter  hung  in  festoons,  and  the 
whole  surmounted,  as  a  crest,  by  an  eagle  with 
open  wings,  perched  upon  the  superior  bar  of 
the  shield.  Below  the  design,  and  deeply  cut 
in  the  marble,  is  the  name  of  Washington. 
This  sarcophagus  was  constructed  by  John 
THE8A«cx>FHAousoFWAsmNOTON.4  Struthcrs,  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  design  by 


Magnanimous  in  youth,  Glorious  through  life.  Great  in  Death;  His  highest  ambition,  the  Happiness  of  Man- 
kind J  His  noblest  Victory,  the  conquest  of  himself.  Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  inheritance  of  his  fame, 
And  building  his  monument  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  He  Lived  The  Ornament  of  the  18th  Century^ 
He  Died  regretted  by  a  Mourning  World.'' 

*  The  following  is  the  clause  referred  to :  "  The  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requiring  repairs,  and 
being  improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  may  be  built 
at  the  foot  of  what  is  called  the  Vineyard  Inclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  out,  in  which  my  re- 
mains,  and  those  of  my  deceased  relatives  (now  in  the  old  vault),  and  such  others  of  my  family  as  may 
choose  to  be  entombed  there,  may  be  deposited." 

*  This  exterior  structure  was  made  for  the  special  accommodation  and  preservation  of  the  sarcophagi 
inclosed  within  it,  the  vault  bein^  too  small  and  damp  for  the  purpose. 

'  Lecture  on  America,  before  the  Mechanic's  Institute  at  Leeds,  November,  1 850. 

*  This  was  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  Mr.  Strickland  wrote  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  While  the  sarcophagus  was  on  its  way  by  water,  he  and  Mr.  Struthcrs  repaired 
to  Monnt  Vernon  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception.     On  entering,  they  found  every  thins  in  oonfu- 

II.  Dd 
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Tomb  of  Lady  WMhiogton.  Narrative  of  the  Re^ntombiog  of  Washington'*  Remains.  Their  Appeerance- 

ind.  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  relatives  of 
t  consists  of  an  excavation  from  a  solid  block  of  Penn- 
eight  feet  in  length  and  two  in  height.  The  marble 
/'ashington,  which  stands  opon  the  left  of  the  other,  if 
lisel,  and  plainly  wrought.  Both  may  be  seen  by  the 
Lhe  iron  gate. 

nd  at  the  portals  of  this  tomb,  where  sleeps  all  that 
rtality  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  not  feel  the 
svotional  spirit — an  involuntary  desire  to  kneel  dowti 
not  with  the  false  adulations  of  mere  hero-worship, 
?ere  sympathies  of  a  soul  bending  before  the  shrine  of 
I  and  greatness  ? 

awful  stillness  in  the  sky, 
wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
out  in  golden  prophecy, 
awful  stillness  in  the  world, 
wondrous  deeds  and  Wfiht  supreme, 
with  all  the  future  clear 
and  his  voice  made  jubilant 
E|;Iories,  and  his  nation  hushM 
hey  heard  the  farewell  of  a  God. 
n  is  to  earth  as  God  to  heaven." 

William  Ross  Wallacl. 

ish- 
ington,  even  until  the  lengthening  evening 
shadows  were  cast  upon  the  Potomac; 
and  I  departed  with  reluctance  from  the 
precincts  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the 
great  and  good  of  many  lands  enjoyed 
th^  hoepjtality  of  the  illustrious  owner 
when  living,  or  have  poured  forth  the  si-  mq^.^  Vkrron,  w«rr  mont.i 

.lion.     IXdcayed  fragments  of  coffins  were  scattered  about,  and  bones  of  various  parts  of  the  human  bo<ly 
were  aeea  proraisouoasly  thrown  together.     The  decayed  wood  was  dripping  with  moisture.     '*  The  slimy 
snail  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  door-openmg.    The  brown  centipede  was  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  moldy  cases  of  the  dead  gave  out  a  pungent  and  unwholesome  odor."     The  coflins  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  lady  were  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  vault.     They  were  of  lead,  inclosed  in  wooden  cases. 
When  the  sarcophagus  arrived,  the  coffin  of  the  chief  was  brought  forth.     The  vault  was  first  entered  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  accompanied  by  Major  Lewis  (the  last  survivor  of  the  first  executors  of  the  will  of  Wash- 
ington) and  his  son.     When  the  decayed  wooden  case  was  removed,  the  leaden  lid  was  perceived  to  be 
sunken  and  fractured.     In  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  case  was  found  the  silver  coffin- 
plate,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  was  placed  upon  the  leaden  coffin  when  Wash- 
I  ington  was  first  entombed.     **  At  the  request  of  Major  Lewis,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "  the 
fractured  part  of  the  lid  was  turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing  to  view  a  head 
and  breast  of  large  dimensions,  which  appeared,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles,  to 
have  suffijred  but  little  from  the  effects  of  time.     The  eye-sockets  were  large  and 
deep,  and  the  breadth  across  the  temples,  together  with  the  forehead,  appeared  of 
unusual  size.     There  was  no  appearance  of  grave-clothes :  the  chest  was  broad ;  the 
color  was  dark,  and  had  the  appearance  of  dried  flesh  and  skb  adhering  closely  to 
the  bones.     We  saw  no  hair,  nor  was  there  any  offensive  odor  from  the  body;  but 
we  observed,  when  the  coffin  had  been  removed  to  the  outside  of  the  vault,  the  dripping  down  of  a  yellow- 
liquid,  which  stained  the  marble  of  the  sarcophagus.     A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  head  and  instantly  re- 
moved ;  the  leaden  lid  was  restored  to  its  place ;  the  body,  raised  by  six  men,  was  carried  and  laid  in  the 
marble  coffin,  and  the  ponderous  cover  being  put  on  and  set  in  cement,  it  was  sealed  from  our  sight  on 

Saturday,  the  7ih  day  of  October,  1837 The  relatives  who  were  present,  consisting  of  Major  Lewis, 

Lorenzo  Lewis,  John  Augustine  Washington,  George  Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  lady,  and  Miss 
Jane  Washington,  then  retired  to  the  mansion.*' 

*  This  view  is  from  the  lawn,  looking  east ;  the  buildings  seen  upon  each  side,  and  connected  with  the' 
mansion  by  arcades,  are  the  sen'ants'  bouses. 
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Departare  from  Mount  Vernon.        Pohick  Church.        Occoqum  and  its  Reminiscencet.       Dunmoru'a  RepnlBe  at  Occoqann. 

lent  eulogium  of  the  heart  at  his  grave.      The  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  forest  when 
I  passed  the  gate,  at  the  verge  of  a  spacious  lawn  on  the  western  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
departed  for  Occoquan,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  I  purposed  to  spend  the  Sabbath. 
The  road  was  in  a  wretched  condition.      It  passes  through  a  series  of  small  swamps  and 
pine  barrens,  where  once  fertile  plantations  smiled  under  the  fostering  care  of  industry.     At 
sunset  I  crossed  a  large  stream  at  the  Occatunk  saw-mills,  where  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
grand  and  romantic,  and  at  early  twilight  reached  the  venerated  Pohick  or  Powheek  Church, 
where  Washington  worshiped,  and 
Weems,  his  first  biographer,  preach- 
ed.     It  is  abont  seven  miles  sonth- 
west  of  Mount  Vernon,  upon  an  ele- 
vation on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  ^ 
surrounded  by  ancient  oaks,  chest- 
nuts, and  pines.     The  twilight  lin- 
gered long  enough   with  sufficient 
intensity  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
annexed  sketch  from  my  wagon  iu 
the  road,  when  I  gave  my  horse  a 
loose  rein,  and  hastened  toward  Oc- 
coquan as  fast  as  the  deep  mud  in 
the  highway  would  permit.    A  thick 
vapor  came  up  from  the  southwest 

and  obscured  the  stars,  and  when  I  »         ^ 

Pohick  Chukj:;^. 
heard  the  distant  murmurs  of  the 

falls  of  the  Occoquan,  the  heavens  were  overcast,  and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.  As  1 
approached  the  village,  I  perceived  that  I  was  upon  the  margin  of  the  ^Atei^  lying  de^p 
,  beLow,  for  there  came  up  the  reflected  lights  from  a  few  dwellings  upon  th^  opposite  Shore. 
I  had  more  confidence  in  my  horse^s  sight  than  in  my  own,  and  allowed  him  to  tliake  bis 
way  ai  he  pleased  along  the  invisible  road  to  the  bridge  ;  how  near  to  the  precipice  I  knew 
not,  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  traced  my  wagon  tracks,  in  one  place,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  brow  of  a  cliff  scores  of  feet  above  the  deep  waters. 

Occoquan  is  a  small  manufacturing  village  in  Prince  William  county,  near  tbd  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  that  name,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  up  from  the  Potomac*  The  creek 
falls  seventy-two  feet  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  around  the  scenery  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  to  the  dweller  and  traveler,  under  favorable  circurostancies,  it 
may  be  a  delightful  place.  To  me,  the  remembrance  of  a  night  at  Occoquan  is  the  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  of  my  journey.  There  was  but  one  tavern  in  the  place.  It  was 
kept  by  a  kind-hearted  woman,  who  seemed  desirous  of  contributing  to  my  comfort,  but  her 
bar-roani,  where  strong  liquors  appeared  to  be  dealt  out  with  unsparing  hand,  was  the 
source  of  all  my  discomfort.  There  I  could  hear  the  ribald  voices  of  loungers  growing 
more  vociferous  as  the  evening  wore  away ;  and  in  my  chamber  I  was  not  relieved.  It 
was  midnight  before  the  revelry  ceased,  and  then  two  or  three  negroes,  with  wretched 
voices,  accompanied  by  a  more  wretched  fiddle,  commenced  a  serenade  in  the  street.  It 
was  two  hours  past  midnight  before  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  dram- 
drinkers  were  again  there,  guzzling,  and  talking  profanely.  Greatly  annoyed,  I  determined 
to  leave  the  place,  and,  contrary  to  my  custom,  travel  on  toward  Fredericksburg,  rather  than 

*  After  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  with  his  motley  force  of  "whites  and  negroes, 
was  driven  from  Gwyn^s  Inland  in  July,  1776,  he  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  and,  with  petty  spite,  laid  waste 
several  fine  plantations  upon  its  banks.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mills  at  Occoquan  falls  (where  the 
village  now  is),  and  destroyed  them.  He  was  repulsed  and  driven  on  board  his  ships  by  a  few  of  the 
Prince  William  militia,  and  then  descended  the  river.  This  circumstance  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail 
hereafter.  It  is  supposed  that  Dunmore  intended  to  capture  Lady  Washington,  and  destroy  the  estate  vX 
Mount  VemoD.     A  heavy  storm  and  the  Prince  William  militia  frustrated  his  design. 
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spend  the  Sabbath  there.  Informed  that  the  roads  between  Occoquan  and  Fredericksburg 
were  worse  than  those  I  had  traversed  the  day  before,  I  concluded  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
and  go  down  the  Potomac  to  Aquia  Creek  on  Monday. 

I  left  Occoquan  af\er  a  late  breakfast,  and  rode  as  far  as  Pohick  Churchy  on  the  road  to 

Alexandria,  where  I  understood  a  Methodist  meeting 
was  to  be  held  that  day.     No  person  had  yet  arrived, 
but  the  broad  doors  of  the  church  stood  wide  open,  in- 
viting ingress.     Within  that  venerated  fane  I  awaited 
the  slow-gathering  auditory  for  more  than  an  hour. 
When   they  were  all   assembled,  men  and  women, 
white  and  black,  the  whole  congregation,  including 
the   writer,   amounted   to   only   twenty-one   persons. 
What  a  contrast  with  former  days,  when  some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy  filled  those  now  de- 
serted and  dilapidated  pews,  while  Massey  or  Weems 
performed  the  solemn  and  impressive  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  I     No  choir,  with  the  majestic 
organ,  chanted  the  Te  Deum  or  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
cehis ;  the  Decalogue  was  not  read,  nor  did  solemn, 
audible  responses,  as  in  other  days,  go  up  from  the  Kps 
of  the   people.      Yet  the   glorious   hymn,   beginning 
"  Come,    holy    Spirit,    heavenly   Dove  I"    was    sung 
with  fervor ;  and,  standing  behind  the  ancient  cum- 
mnnion-table,  a  young  preacher  in  homely  garb,  with 
the  eloquence  of  true  piety,  proclaimed  the  pure  Gospel 
of  love,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  all  present  with  emo- 
tions of  Christian  charity,  the  burden  of  his  discourse. 
I  sat  in  the  pew,  near  the  pulpit,  wherein  Washington 
and  his  family  were  seated.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  for 
many  years,^  and  I  looked  with  peculiar  interest  upon  the 
Law,  the  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  inscribed  upon  the  ^     ^ 

•  '  \     .  Thk  CoMan:NiONTABi.E. 

walls  back  of  the  chanoel,  on  which,  a  thousand  times, 

the  eyes  of  the  Washingtons,  the  Masons,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  CofTers,  and  the  Hendersons 
had  rested.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  behold  the  dilapidation  of  that  edifice,  around 
which  cluster  so  many  associations  of  interest.'     A  large  portion  of  the  panes  of  glass  were 

*  Reverend  Mason  L.  Weems  was  rector  of  Pohick  Church  for  a  while,  when  Washington  was  a  parish- 
ioner. He  was  possessed  of  considerable  talent,  but  was  better  adapted  for  ^'  a  man  of  the  world"  than  a 
clergyman.  Wit  and  humor  he  used  freely,  and  no  man  could  easier  be  "  all  things  to  all  men"  than  Mr. 
Weems.  His  eccentricities  and  singular  conduct  finally  lowered  his  dignity  as  a  clergyman,  and  gave  rise 
to  many  false  rumors  respecting  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  a  trait  which  he  ex- 
ercised to  the  extent  of  his  means.  A  large  and  increasing  family  compelled  him  to  abandon  preaching  for 
a  livelihood,  and  he  became  a  book  agent  for  Matthew  Carey.  In  that  business  he  was  very  successful, 
selling  in  one  year  over  three  thousand  copies  of  a  high-priced  Bible.  He  always  preached  when  invited, 
during  his  travels ;  and  in  his  vocation  he  was  instrumental  in  doing  much  good,  for  he  circulated  books  of 
the  highest  moral  character. 

Mr.  Weems  wrote  an  attractive  Life  of  WcuMngton,  which  became  so  popular  that  it  passed  through 
some  forty  editions.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Marion^  which  the  cotemporaries  and  fellow-soldiers  of  that 
leader  disliked.  They  charged  the  author  with  filling  his  narrative  with  fiction,  when  facts  were  wanting 
to  give  it  interest.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  a  large  and  well-educated  family. 

'  A  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Custis  of  Arlington  House,  writing  to  Mr. 
Sparks,  in  1833,  respecting  the  religious  character  of  Washington,  said,  '^His  pew  was  near  the  pulpit. 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  being  there  before  his  election  to  the  presidency,  with  him  and  my  grand- 
mother. It  was  a  beautiful  church,  and  had  a  large,  respectable,  and  wealthy  congregation,  who  were 
regular  attendants." 

'  Pohick  Church  derived  its  name  from  a  small  river  near  it,  called  by  the  Indians  Powheek  or  Pohirk. 
It  is  within  old  Truro  parith^  and  its  particular  location  is  ascribed  to  Washington.     Mount  Vemon  was 
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broken  out,  admitting  freely  the  wind  and  rain,  thi 
birds.  The  elaborately-wrought  pulpit,  placed  by  iti 
of  the  church,  away  from  the  chancel,  was  marred 
hands.  Under  its  sounding-board  a  swallow  had  bu 
upon  the  book-ledge  of  the  sacred  desk  the  fowls  of  1 
dently  perched.  I  thought  of  the  words  of  the  *<s 
Israel/'  **  Yea»  the  sparrow  has  found  a  home,  and 
nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even 
Lord  of  hosts  !"'  The  chancel,  too,  is  disfigured;  bu 
P&ATER,  and  the  Creed,  painted  on  a  blue  ground  ab< 

perfect.      The  p< 


SiGNA-rmuss  of  Mason  and  Fairfax. 


with  seats  upon  1 
painted  lead  col( 
doors  of  several  < 
main  the  initiali 
occupants,  amon 
ticed  those  of  G« 
George  William 
with  Washingtoi 
The  whole  c< 
generating  in  so 
edifice  is  left  without  a  guardian,  to  molder  into  oblivion. 


within  Truro  parish,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  Washington  took  a  lively  interest.  About  1764,  the 
old  church,  which  stood  in  a  different  part  of  the  parish,  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  new  one.  Its  location  became  a  matter  of  considerable  excitement  in  the  parish,  some  contending  for 
the  site  on  which  the  old  edifice  stood,  and  others  for  one  near  the  center  of  the  parish,  and  more  conven- 
iently situated.  Among  the  latter  was  Washington.  A  meeting  for  settling  the  qudation  wee  finalljf  beM. 
Geoa^ge  Mason,  who  led  the  party  favorable  to  tbe  old  site,  made  an  eloqu/ent  haraogue,  ooiyurujg  the  peo- 
ple not  to  desert  the  sacred  spot^  consecrated  by  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  It  had  a  powenul  effect,  and 
it  was  thought  that  there  would  not  be  a  dissentinjr  voice.  Washington  then  arose,  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  an  accurate  survey  which  he  had  made  of  the  whole  parish,  in  which  was  marked  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  and  the  proposed  location  of  the  new  one,  together  with  the  place  of  residence  of  each  parish- 
ioner. He  spread  this  map  before  the  audience,  briefly  explained  it,  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would 
not  allow  their  judgments  to  be  guided  by  their  feelings,  and  sat  down.  The  silent  aimiment  of  the  map 
was  potent;  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  site,  and  in  1765  Pohick  Church  w^as  built. 

*  Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  3. 

*  Washington  was  a  vestryman,  in  1 765,  of  both  Truro  and  Fairfax  parishes.  The  place  of  worship  of 
the  former  was  at  Pohick,  and  of  the  latter  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  is  a  leaf  from  the  church  record  of  Pohick.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  first 
vestry,  and  a  few  others.  By  who.se  desecrating  hand  it  was  torn  from  the  records,  or  how  it  found  its  way 
to  its  present  resting-place,  I  know  not.  The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  original,  from  which  1  also  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  Mason  and  Fairfax,  given  above.  The  names  were  signed  at  different  times,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1765. 

"  I,  A  B,  do  declare  that  I  will  be  conformable  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
US  by  law  established. 

**  1765.     May  20/A.— Thomas  Withers  Coffer,  Thomas  Ford,  John  Ford. 

"  1 9/A  Augtut. — Geo.  Washington,  Daniel  M'Carty,  Edward  Payne,  Thomas  Withers  Coffer,  Thomas 
Ford,  Edw.  Dulin,  John  Dalton,  Danl.  French,  Richard  Sanford,  Thos.  Shaw,  Thos.  Wren,  Townsend  Dade, 
Charles  Broadwater,*  J.  W.  Payne,  William  Adams. 

"  20th  Jtugust. — G.  W.  Fairfax,  John  West,  William  Lynton,  Wm.  Gardner. 

"16<A  September. — Edward  Blackburn. 

"  nth  September. — George  Mason,  Charles  Henderson. 

^'October  21$t. — John  Possey. 

''2Ut  April,  1766.— T.  Ellzy." 

*  Captain  Brondwnter  was  the  owner  of  a  slave  who  drove  a  team  with  n  prorision-wagon,  belonging  to  his  master,  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  memorable  campaign  in  which  Braddock  was  killed.  The  slave's  name  was  Samuel  Jenkins.  He 
was  in  the  battle  at  the  Oreat  Meadows,  bnt  escaped  unhurt  On  the  death  of  his  master,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of 
sge,  be  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman,  who  took  him  to  Ohio  and  manumitted  him.  He  settled  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he 
resided  until  his  deiith.  which  occurred  in  1849,  when  he  was  115  years  old.    He  was  probably  the  last  surviybr  of  Braddock's  men 
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The  preacher  told  me  that  I  might  travel  ten  miles  in  any  direction  from  Pohick  (except 
to  Alexandria)  and  not  find  a  school-house  !  A  few  northern  farmers  are  now  redeeming 
some  of  the  upper  portions  of  Fairfax  county  ;  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  circles  of  their 
influence  may  enlarge  until  Pohick  Church  is  included,  and  its  walls  saved  from  destruction. 

When  I  left  the  church,  a  slight  drizzle  omened  an  approaching  storm,  and  I  hastened 
to  Alexandria,  where  I  ascertained  that  I  could  not  get  upon  the  Potomac  steamer  with  my 
horse  without  going  to  Washington  City.  Damp,  weary,  and  vexed,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose 
rein,  for  the  day  was  fast  waning.*  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Long  Bridge,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  loud  thunder-peal,  burst  from  the  clouds,  and  seemed  to 
open  "the  windows  of  heaven,"  and  set  free  all  the  *♦  treasures  of  the  cherubim."  Another 
flash  and  thunder-peal,  with  the  accompanying  deluge,  came  while  I  was  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge, and  I  reined  up  at  the  «*  Indian  Queen,"  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  twilight,  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  a  disappointed  disciple  of  Isaack  Walton.  A  thunder-shower  in 
December  is  a  phenomenon  so  rare  that  I  almost  enjoyed  the  misery. 

The  steam-boat  for  Aquia  Creek  lefl  Washington  the  following  morning  at  two  o'clock. 
I  was  upon  her  deck  in  time,  but  a  careless  servant  having  left  a  part  of  my  baggage  be- 
hind, I  was  obliged  to  return  and  remain  in  Washington  another  day.  It  proved  a  fine  one 
for  traveling,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  next  day,  when  I  was  upon  the  road.  The  dawn 
opened  with  sleet  And  rain,  and  a  raw  east  wind.  This  was  suflSciently  unpleasant  for  a 
traveler ;  yet  a  more  vexatious  circumstance  awaited  my  debarkation  at  Aquia  Creek. 
From  the  landing  to  a  plantation  road  leading  to  the  Fredericksburg  pike,  almost  two  miles, 
there  was  no  wagon-track,  the  rail-road  being  the  only  highway.  I  monnted  my  wagon 
upon  a  hand-car,  employed  two  stout  negroes  as  locomotives,  and,  leading  my  horse  along 
the  rough-ribbed  iron  way,  finally  reached  a  plantation  lane  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Where 
the  rail-way  traverses  a  broad  marsh,  deep  ditches  cross  it  transversely.  My  horse,  in  at- 
tempting to  l^ap  one  of  these,  fell  between  the  iron  bars,  with  a  hinder  leg  over  one  of  them, 
which  prevented  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  efforts  to  leap  from  the  ditch.  I  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  thigh-bone  snap,  for  almost  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  rested  upon  it. 
The  salvation  of  the  animal  depended  upon  getting  that  leg  free.  I  had  no  aid,  for  the 
negroes  had  neither  will  nor  judgment  to  assist.  At  the  risk  of  being  made  a  foot-ball,  I 
placed  my  shoulder  in  the  hollow  of  the  hoof,  and  with  strength  increased  by  solicitude,  I 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  limb  over  the  rail,  and  the  docile  animal,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  being  passive,  stood  erect  in  his  prison  of  iron  and  soft  earth.  Within  a  rect- 
angle of  a  few  feet,  and  a  bank,  shoulder  high,  he  was  still  confined.  He  made  several 
efforts  to  spring  out,  but  his  knees  would  strike  the  margin.  At  length,  summoning  all  his 
energies,  and  appearing  to  shrink  into  smaller  compass,  he  raised  his  fore-feet  upon  the  bank, 
gave  a  spring,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  he  stood  safe  and  unhurt  (though  trembling  in  every 
limb)  upon  the  road.  With  a  light  and  thankful  heart  I  traveled  the  sinuous  pathway, 
through  gates  and  bars,  for  fiv^  or  six  miles,  to  the  high  road,  the  storm  increasing. 

The  distance  from  Aquia  Creek  to  Fredericksburg  is  fifteen  miles.     When  abont  half- 
way, I  passed  the  ruins  of  old  Potomac  Church,  once  one  of  the  ' 
finest  sacred  edifices  in  Virginia.     The  plan  of  the  interior  was                      "-^,      r. 
similar  to  that  of  Pohick.     The  roof  is  supported  by  square  col- 
umns, stuccoed  and  painted  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble 
The  windows  are  in  Gothic  style.      The  Law,  the  Prayer,  and 
the  Creed  were  quite  well  preserved  upon  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing the  roof  is  partly  fallen  in,  and  the  storms  have  free 
passage  through  the  ruined  arches.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  thorn,  dwarf  cedars,  and  other  shrubs,  festooned  and  gar- 
landed with  ivy  and  the  wild  grape,  which  almost  effectually     ^™»  *»'  ^^^^^"^^  ^'"^^^ 
guard  the  venerable  relic  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.    With  proper  care,  this  church  might 
have  been  a  place  of  worship  a  century  longer,  but  like  many  other  old  churches,  consecrated 
in  the  appreciating  mind  of  the  patriotic  American,  this  edifice  is  moldering  through  neglect 
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"  They  are  all  passing  from  the  land ; 
Those  churches  old  and  gray, 
In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand, 
lo  years  gone  by,  to  pray. 

Ay,  pull  them  down,  as  well  you  may, 

Those  altars  stem  and  old ; 
They  speak  of  those  long  pass'd  away. 

Whoso  ashes  now  are  cold. 
Few,  few,  are  now  the  strong-armM  men 
Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 

New-fangled,  painted  things, 
For  these  but  mock  the  modern  eye, 

The  past  around  them  brings. 
Then  pull  them  down,  and  upward  rear 
A  pile  which  suits  who  worships  here." 

Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

I  crossed  the  Rappahannock*  upon  a  long  toll-bridge,  and  entered  Fredericksburg  at  noon. 
The  city  is  old  in  fact,  and  antique  in  appearance.  A  ceatury  and  a  quarter  ago  the  set* 
tiers  who  had  begun  to  cultivate  extensively  the  rich  lands  upon  the  Rappahannock,  applied 
for  a  town  charter.  It  was  granted  ;a  and  in  honor  of  Prince  Frederick,  the  father  ^^ 
of  George  III.,  and  then  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne,  it  was  called  Fredericks- 
burg. At  that  time  there  was  only  a  tobacco  warehouse  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  with 
its  four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  but  few  are  in  modern  style,  or  of  apparently  recent  constructioiL 

Fredericksburg  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  our  subject,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
Washiogton  passed  his  youthful  days  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  near  the  city,  beneath  an  un- 
finished monument,  repose  the  remains  of  his  beloved  mother.  The  pla^e  of  Washington's 
birth  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  Creek  with  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county,  the  ♦•  Athens  of  Virginia."'  It  is  upon  the  ♦'  Wakefield  estate,"  now  owned 
by  John  £.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  destroyed  before  the  Rev- 
olution. Upon  its  site,  George  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  placed  a  slab  of  free-stone,h  ^ 
represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  on  which  is  the  simple  in- 
scription, ••  ILbue,  the  1 1  th  of  February  {O.  S.],  1 732,  George  Washington  was  born.'" 

'  The  Rappahannock  is  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  Virginia.  It  rises  in  the  Bine  Ridge,  1 30  miles 
northwest  of  its  entranoe  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels requiring  ton  feet  of  water,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  a  little  above  Fredericksburg. 

^  This  name  has  been  given  to  Westmoreland  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  men,  distinguished  in 
our  annals,  who  were  born  there.  Washington  ;  the  two  Lees,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
the  brothers  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Thomas,  Francis,  and  Arthur) ;  General  Henry  Lee;  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  and  President  Monroe,  were  all  born  in  that  county.  Richard  Henry  Lee's  residence  was 
Chantiily,  on  the  Potomac.  Monroe  was  born  at  the  head  of  Monroe's  Creek.  In  Stratford,  upon  the  Po- 
tomac, a  few  miles  above  the  residence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  is  still  standing  one  of  the  most  remarkabh 
buildings  in  this  country.  I  greatly  desired  to  visit  it,  and  portray  it  for  this  work,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented. It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  father  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  was  president  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  acting  governor  of  Virginia.  While  governor,  his  dwelling  was  burned,  and  this  edifice  was 
erected  for  him,  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  London  merchants,  by  whom 
be  was  greatly  esteemed.  .There  is  no  structure  in  our  country  to  compare  with  it.  The  walls  of  the  first 
story  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  of  the  second  story,  two  feet,  composed  of  brick  imported  from  En- 
gland. It  originally  contained  about  one  hundred  rooms.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four  oflices, 
one  at  each  comer,  containing  fifteen  rooms.  The  stables  are  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
horses.     Its  cost  was  about  $80,000. 

'  The  public  career  of  Washington  is  illustrated  in  every  part  of  these  volumes,  for  he  was  identified 
with  all  the  important  events  of  the  Revolution.  His  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  memoir. 
I  will  here  briefly  chronicle  a  notice  of  his  family,  and  the  events  of  his  early  life.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  family  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  name  of  Washington,  as  a  family,  was  first  known  about 
ihe  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Previously  there  was  a  manor  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, owned  by  William  de  Hertburnc,  who,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  took  the  name  of  his  estate 
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The  house  in  which  his  nativity  took  place  was  precisely  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
Ikmily  residence  on  the  Rappahannock,  delineated  opposite,  being  of  the  better  class  of  plain 


8m  OF  Washington's  Bibthplacb.i 


From  that  gentleman  have  descended  the  branches  of  the  Washington  family  in  England  and  America. 
The  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  local  histories  of  England  as  belonging  to  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Washington  was  renowned  for  his  bravery  at 
the  siege  of  Worcester  against  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  at  the  taking  of  Bristol. 
Monaments  erected  in  churches  with  the  name  of  Washington  upon  them,  are  proo&  of 
their  opulence.  The  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington  family  is  said  to  be  yet  well  preserved. 
It  is  boilt  of  stone  of  great  solidity.  The  timber  is  chiefly  of  oak ;  and  in  several  of 
the  rooms,  particularly  in  the  large  ball  or  banqueting-room,  are  remains  of  rich  carv- 
ing and  gilding  in  the  cornices  and  wainscoting.  Over  the  mantel-pieces,  elaborately 
carved,  are  the  family  arms,  richly  emblazoned  upon  escutcheons.  The  walls  of  the 
house  are  five  feet  thick.  The  entire  residence  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  and 
orchards.  The  old  family  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  "  Sir  Laurence  Wash- 
INGTON,  Nite,"  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor  of  the  name,  of  Snigrave,  and  the  ances- 
tor of  General  Washington,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Gardson  Church,  two  miles  from  Malms- 
bury.  It  is  of  the  mural  style,  and  bears  the  family  arms.  Sir  Laurence  Washington 
died  in  May,  1643.  Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Laurence  Washington,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  the  year  1657,  and  settled  at  Bridgets  Creetc,  on  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county.  The  eldest  brother  of  the  emigrants,  Sir  William  Washington,  married 
a  half  sister  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

John  Washington,  soon  after  settlinnr  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  military  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married  Ann  Pope,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Laurence  and  John,  and  a  daughter.  Laurence  married  Mildred  War- 
ner, of  Gloucester  coimty,  and  had  three  children,  John,  Augustine,  and  Mildred.  Au- 
gustine first  married  Jane  Butler,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.     His  sec- 

'  This,  and  the  picture  of  the  residence  of  the  Washington  family  on  the  Rappahannock,  are  from  draw- 
ings by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.  Under  date  of  August  21,  1851,  Mr.  Custis  kindly  furnished  me  with  an 
interesting  acoount  of  the  dedication  of  this  first  monumental  stone  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  In  June. 
1815  (a  few  days  before  the  corner  stone  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Baltimore  was  laid),  accompanied 
by  two  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Lewis  and  Grymes),  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  in  his  own  vessel,  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake^  for  Pope's  Creek.  Arrived  at  the  hallowed  spot  with  the  inscribed  tablet,  they  proceeded  to 
deposit  it  in  a  proper  place.  **  Desirous  of  making  the  ceremonial  of  depositing  the  stone  as  imposing  as 
circumstances  would  permit,"  says  Mr.  Custis,  "we  enveloped  it  in  the  *  Star-spangled  Banner*  of  our 
country,  and  it  was  borne  to  its  restintr. place  in  the  arms  of  the  descendants  of  four  Revolutionary  patriots 
and  soldiers — Samuel  Lewis,  son  of  George  Lewis,  a  captain  in  Baylor's  regiment  of  horse,  and  nephew 
of  Washington  ;  William  Grymes,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Grymes,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  ofiicer  of  the 
Life  Guards ;  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  the  son  of  a  brave  soldier  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Guilford ;  and 
George  W.  P.  Custis,  the  son  of  John  Parke  Custis,  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief  before  Cam- 
bridge and  Yorktown.  We  gathered  together  the  bricks  of  the  ancient  chimney  that  once  formed  the  hearth 
around  which  Washington  in  his  infancy  had  played,  and  constructed  a  rude  kind  of  pedestal,  on  which  we 
reverently  placed  the  first  stone,  commending  it  to  the  respect  and  protection  of  the  American  people  io 
general,  and  the  citizens  of  Westmoreland  in  particular." 

*  The  abl -Id  with  the  stars  and  stripe*,  on  the  right,  forms  the  seal  of  General  Washington.    A  copy  of  it,  taken  from  a  death 
warrant,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Virginian  farm-houses.     It  had  four  rooms,  with  an  enormous  chimney  at  each  end,  on  the 
outside.    The  estate  on  the  Rappahannock  was  owned  hy  his  father,  Augustine  Washington. 


KssiDBKCS  or  THX  WAaMmoTON  Family. 


ood  wife  was  Mary  Ball,  to  whom  be  was  married  on  the  6th  of  March,  1730.  By  her  he  had  six  ohiJdren  -, 
the  ftrst-born  was  Geobos,  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  emigrant  to 
America,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  the  first  Laurence  of  Suigrave.  He  was  bora  on  the  22d  (1 1th  O.  S.) 
of  February,  1 732.  His  parents  soon  afterward  removed  to  an  estate  in  Stallbrd  ooonty,  near  Fredericks- 
burg, where  his  father  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Bridgets  Creek.  To  each  of 
his  sons  he  left  a  plantation.  To  his  oldest  survivor  he  bequeathed  an  estate  on  Hunting  Creek  (afterward 
Mount  Vernon),  and  to  George  he  left  the  lands  and  mansion  (pictured  above)  where  hb  father  lived.  His 
mother  had  five  young  children  to  nurture  and  prepare  for  active  life.  It  was  a  great  responsibility,  yet 
she  performed  her  duty  with  entire  success.  To  her  guidance  the  world  probably  owte  much  of  the  good 
which  has  emanated  from  the  career  of  her  illustrious  son. 

.  Washington  received  few  advantages  from  early  school  education.  There  were  then  few  good  schools 
in  the  colonies.  The  wealthy  planters  sent  their  children  to  England  to  be  educated.  The  mother  of  George 
did  not  feel  able  to  incur  the  expense,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  her,  a  neighboring  sebeoi,  and 
occaaioaally  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics,  for  his  elementary  knowledge.  His  practical  mind  devek)ped 
BoUy  under  even  this  deficient  eulture.  He  left  school  when  ahmost  sixteen  yean  of  age,  pretty  tkorooghly 
Yersed  in  isathematics,  and  fully  competent  for  the  profession  of  a  practical  surveyor.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  his  half-brother,  Laurence  Washington,  having  observed  in  him  a  fondness  for  military  mat- 
ters, obtained  for  him  a  midshipman's  warrant,  in  1746.  That  gentleman  had  served  under  Admiral  Ver- 
BOQ  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  oorrespondenee  with  his 
commander.  He  regarded  the  British  navy  as  an  attractive  field,  where  his  young  brother  might  become 
distinguished.  The  mother  of  young  Washington  partly  consented ;  but  when  tlM  time  approached,  and 
the  boy  with  buoyant  spirits  prepared  for  departure,  her  maternal  feelings  were  too  strong  to  allow  a 
separation,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Laurence  Washington  married  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy  William  Fairfax,  who  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent of  his  majesty's  council  in  the  colony.  When  young  Washington  left  school,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
brother  Laurence  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family  led  to  those  initial  steps  in 
his  public  life  which  resulted  no  gloriously.  He  was  employed  to  survey  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  belonging  to  Lord  Fairfax,  a  relative  of  William.  When  only 
sixteen  years  and  one  month  old,  he  set  out  with  George  W.  Fairfax  (whose  signature,  with  that  of  George 
Mason,  is  on  page  421)  to  survey  these  immense  tracts.  They  suffered  great  privations,  and  encountered 
many  dangers ;  but  this  expedition  proved  a  school  of  immense  advantage  to  the  future  hero.  He  executed 
his  task  very  satisfactorily,  and  soon  aUterward  received  an  appointment  as  public  surveyor.  He  devoted 
three  years  to  this  lucrative  pursuit.  His  talents,  probity,  and  general  intelligence  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  of  Virginia.  The  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  westero  frontiers  of  the  state. 
caused  the  governor  to  divide  the  province  into  militia  districts,  over  which  was  placed  an  officer  with  the 
rank  of  mi^r,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drill  the  people  in  military  tactics.  Over  one  of  these  districts  young 
Washington  vras  phioed  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  pay  of  $750  a  year.  He  had  just  entered  upon 
this  duty,  when  his  brother  Laurence,  on  account  of  failing  health,  was  advised  by  bis  physicians  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He  desired  the  company  of  George,  and  they  sailed  for  Barbadoes  in  Sep- 
tember, 1751.  They  remained  there  a  few  weeks;  but  hope' for  the  invalid  faded  away,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Bermuda,  and  send  George  home  for  his  wife.  While  in  Barbadoes,  young  Washington  was  sick 
three  weeks  with  the  small-pox.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  sailed  for  home.  At  first,  an  encouraging 
letter  came  from  Laurence ;  the  second  was  desponding,  and,  giving  up  all  hope  of  life,  he  returned  home. 
He  lingered  a  short  time,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  His  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  notieed,  he  bequeathed  to  George,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  daughter  dying  without  issue 
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aeveral  years  before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Ball  (daughter  of  Colonel  Ball,  of  Lancas- 
ter),  the  mother  of  the  illustriouB  patriot.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg,  in  Stafibrd 
county,  and  when  I  visited  that  city,«  it  was  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Teasdale.  The  mansion-house,  which  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  King, 
a  short  distance  below  the  rail-road  bridge,  has  long  since  gone  to  decay  and  disappeared, 
and  to  the  skillful  pencil  of  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying 
picture. 

The  storm  continuing,  and  nothing  of  interest  being  left  upon  the  soil  known  as  "  The 
Washington  Farm,"  I  did  not  visit  it,  but  contented  myself  with  a  distant  view  of  its  roll- 
ing acres  as  I  rode  out  of  Fredericksburg  to  pursue  my  journey  southward. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Charles  and  Lewis  streets,  in  Fredericksburg,  is  the  honse 
(the  residence  of  Richard  Stirling,  Esq.)  where  the  mother  of  Washington  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  life,  and  where  she  died.  There  that  honored  matron,  and  more 
honored  son,  had  their  last  earthly  interview  in  the  spring  of  1789,  after  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Just  before  his  departure  for  New  York  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  and  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  Washington,  actuated  by  that  filial  reverence 
and  regard  which  always  distinguished  him,*  hastened  to  Fredericksburg  to  visit  his  mother. 
She  was  then  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  bowed  with  age  and  the  ravages  of  that  terrible 
disease,  a  deep-rooted  cancer  in  the  breast.  Their  interview  was  deeply  aflecting.  Afler 
the  first  emotions  incident  to  the  meeting  had  subsided,  Washington  said,  **  The  people, 
madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  United  States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  that  office,  1 
have  come  to  bid  you  an  aflectionate  farewell.  So  soon  as  the  public  business  which  must 
necessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new  government  Can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten 

George  was  one  of  bis  brother's  executors,  and  the  duties  incumbent  thereon  occupied  the  principal  part  of 
his  time. 

When  Oovernor  Dinwiddie  came  to  Virginia,  he  apportioned  the  colony  into  four  grand  military  divisions, 
ovear  one  of  mhick  he  placed  Major  Washington.  He  exercised  the  functions  of  his  ofiioe  with  great  skill 
and  fidelity,  and  when  the  ooatisued  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians  called  ibr  a  military  expe« 
dition,  Major  Washington  was  sent  to  reconnoiter,  and  collect  all  possible  information.  In  this  peribns 
business  he  was  successful,  and  so  pleased  was  the  governor  and  council,  that  they  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  the  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  to  demand  an 
explicit  answer  to  tbe  inquiry,  *^  By  what  right  do  jroo  invade  British  territory  ?"  The  particulars  of  this 
expedition  waJl  be  noticed  hereafter.  Washington  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old.  He  not  only  faith- 
folly  executed  the  instructions  of  the  governor,  expressed  on  the  face  of  his  commission,  but  obtained  a  great 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  enemy.  For  eleven  weeks  he  suflered 
great  hardships  with  his  few  companioiis,  when  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg,  and  laid  his  report  before 
the  governor  and  his  council.  War  was  deemed  n«oessary,  and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  The 
other  colonies  were  called  upon  for  aid.  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Virginia  forces 
destined  for  Ohio,  and  in  April  he  marched  toward  the  Alleghanies.  Some  severe  conflicts  ensued,  and 
Anally,  the  expedition  was  defeated.  The  conduct  of  Washington  was  highly  approved.  When  Braddock 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  in  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  at  his  request,  accompanied 
him  as  one  of  his  military  family.  In  the  battle  at  the  Great  Meadows  which  ensued,  Braddock  was  killed. 
Colonel  Washington  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  by  his  skill  the  army  was  saved  from  entire 
destruction.  He  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  continued  in  the  military  service  until  1759,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  for  Frederick  oounty.  He  was  married  the  same 
year  to  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis.  This  event  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  estate 
ef  Mount  Vernon  having  come  into  his  possession,  he  established  himself  there  three  months  aAer  his  mar- 
riage. From  that  period  until  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  in  1774,  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  to  the  duties  of  a  state  legislator.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
in  their  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  he  was  appointed,  as  we  have  noticed  oa 
page  563,  volume  i.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army.  From  that  time  his  life  forms  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  history  of  our  Republic.  His  final  retirement  to  Mount  Vernon  after  the  war,  and 
his  death,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

'  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  during  the  Revolution,  his  mother  was  with  him  at  a  large  social 
gathering.  At  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening  the  aged  matron  approcushed  her  son,  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and 
said,  ^^Come,  George,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  at  home;  late  hours  are  injurious."  With  the  docility  of  a 
child  the  general  left  the  company  with  his  mother;  ^^but,"  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  to  me,  when  speaking  of 
the  circumstance,  **  he  cams  back  again.*' 
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to  Virginia,  and — '*  Here  the  matron  interrupted  him  with,  "  You  will  see  me  no  more. 
My  great  age,  and  the  disease  which  is  fast  approaching  my  vitals,  warns  me  that  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  to  God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  better.  But  go, 
Greorge,  fulfill  the  destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to  assign  you  ;  go,  my  son,  and  may 
Heaven's  and  your  mother's  blessing  be  with  you  always."  Washington  wept ;  the  great 
roan  was  again  a  little  child,  and  he  kissed  the  furrowed  cheek  of  his  parent  with  all  the 
tender  affection  and  simplicity  of  a  loving  boy.  With  a  full  heart  he  went  forth  to  "  fulfill 
the  destiny"  which  Heaven  assigned  him,  and  he  saw  his  mother  no  more.  She  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  and  was  buried  on  a  beautiful  knoll  upon  the  estate  of  her  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,*  within  sound  of  the  busy  hum  of  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thickly-falling  sleet,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the  mother 
of  Washington,  and  sketched  the  half-finished  and 
neglected  monument  which  was  erected  over  it  a  few 
years  ago.  It  stands  near  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  she 
often  resorted  in  fine  weather  for  private  meditation 
and  devotion.  Years  before  her  death  she  selected 
that  spot  for  her  grave.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  and,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  has  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1833,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  He  went  down  the  Potomac 
from  Washington  City  on  the  6th,*  and  was  met  at 

Potomac  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  by  the  '^**""  °'  "«  ^"^"**  '^'^  vvA^aiNaxow. 
Monument  Committee  of  that  city.  He  was  also  met  by  a  military  escort,  and  conducted 
to  the  residence  of  Doctor  Wallace,  where  he  was  entertained.  A  large  military  and  civic 
procession  was  formed  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  grave,  where  the  imposing 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  Mr.  Basset,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg, 
first  addressed  the  president  on  the  character  of  her  whom  they  sought  to  honor.  The 
president  made  an  eloquent  reply  ;  and,  as  he  deposited  an  inscribed  plate  in  the  hollow 
corner-stone,  he  said,  •*  Fellow-citizens,  at  your  request,  and  in  your  name,  I  now  deposit  this 
plate  in  the  spot  destined  for  it ;  and  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come 
up  to  this  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred  column,  may  he  recall  the 
virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  l)eneath,  and  depart  with  his  affections  purified,  and  his  piety 
strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington." 

Referring  to  this  event,  Mrs.  Sigourney  thus  beautifully  wrote  for  the  Fredonia  Arena  : 

''  Long  hast  thou  slept  unnoticed.     Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  minstrelsy  around  thy  bed, 

*  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  married  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Washington.  He  was  proprietor  of  half  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg,  and  of  an  extensive  territory  adjoining.  During  the  war,  in  which  his  feelings 
were  warmly  enlisted,  he  superintended  the  great  manufactory  of  arms  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
local  magistrate  for  many  years,  and  often  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1781,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  His  son  George  was  at  one  time  a  captain  in  the  Commander-in- 
chief  ^t  Guards  and  his  other  three  sons  were  active  public  men.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  marrried  Charles 
Carter,  Esq. 

'  While  the  boat  was  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Alexandria  on  this  occasion,  Lieatenant  Randolph,  who  had 
lately  been  dismissed  from  the  navy,  went  on  board,  and  proceeding  into  the  cabin,  where  the  venerable 
president  sat  at  table  reading  and  smoking,  made  a  brutal  and  cowardly  attack  upon  him.  Randolph  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  captain,  when  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  accompanied  him,  rescued  him,  and  bore 
him  to  the  wharf.  A  citizen  of  Alexandria  hearing  of  the  outrage,  was  so  greatly  incensed  that  he  said  to 
the  president,  *^  Sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me  in  case  I  am  tried  and  convicted,  I  will  kill  Randolph,  for  this 
insult  to  you,  in  fifteen  minutes."  *'  No,  sir,"  responded  the  president,  "  I  can  not  do  that.  I  want  no 
man  to  stand  between  me  and  my  assailants,  nor  none  to  take  revenge  on  my  account.  Had  I  been  pre- 
pared for  this  cowardly  villain's  approach,  I  can  assure  you  all  that  he  never  would  have  the  temeritr  to 
undertake  such  a  thing  again.'* 
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Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemm'd, 
And  pearl'd  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  Summer  bring 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  birds, 
And  Autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect.     But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage — Mother  of  our  chief ! — 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoreth  him  who  pays. 
Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time — 
Simple  in  garb,  majestic,  and  serene ; 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstances ;  in  truth 
Inflexible  ;  and,  with  a  Spartan  zeal, 
Repressinjr  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  iKTiste 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth — ^to  sport  a  while 
Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave, 
Then,  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron,  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worship'd. 

For  the  might  that  clothed 
The  "  Pater  Patria" — for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  .shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who,  mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought, 
We  know  not — Heaven  can  tell." 

Almost  tweaty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  imposing  pageant  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  was  displayed ,  and  yet  the  mpnumeat  is  unfinished.     Still  may  Spring,  and 
c gr^  jnd 

"  Stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect ;" 

huge  marble  obelisk,  as  it  came  from  the  quarry,  lies  there  yet, 
[  and  mutilated  by  rude  hands,  and  silently  appealing  to  local  pride 
neral  patriotism  to  sculpture  its  ornaments,  and  place  it  where  it 
signed  to  be.     Year  alter  year  the  dust  of  the  plain  has  lodged 
he  top  of  the  half-iinished  pile^  and  the  seeds  of  wild  flowers  have 
orne  thither  upon  the  wings  of  the  zephyrs ;  and  where  the  hase 
noble  obelisk  should  rest,  Nature,  as  if  rebuking  insensate  man, 
^oven  green  garlands,  and  hung  flowery  festoons.     Upon  the  broad 
nrhereon  was  to  be  inscribed  the  beautiful  memorial,  "  Mary,  the 
ER  OF  Washington,"  dark  green  fungi  have  made  tlieir  humilia- 
.....g  .ocord  instead. 
I  lefl  Fredericksburg*  at  two  o*clock,  with  the  intention  of  lodging  at  Bowling  Green,  in 
Caroline  county,  twenty-two  miles  distant.      The  post- road  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  trav- 
eled ;   broad,  and  in  good  condition.     It  passes  through  a  gently  rolling,  fertile  country,  and 
apparently  well  cultivated.      When  within  about  twelve  miles  of  my  destination.  I  passed 
a  farm-house,  from  which  two  men,  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a  rickety  market  wagon, 

^  This  is  a  sketch,  from  the  original  design  of  the  monument,  of  the  obelisk  and  its  sarmountinga,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  upon  the  present  structure.  Why  half-hewn  marble  has  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
long  unfinished  that  Vandal  relic-seekers  have  rained  it,  I  can  not  comprehend.  Is  there  not  public  spirit 
enough  in  Virginia  to  complete  this  memorial  of  her  most  honored  daughter  ?  Independent  of  the  reflected 
glory  of  her  son,  she  was  a  noble  woman,  because  truly  excellent  in  all  her  relations  in  life ;  a  sincere 
Christian-,  kind,  and  benevolent;  and  a  mother  who,  like  Cornelia,  regarded  her  children  as  her  jewels,  and 
cherished  them  accordingly. 

'  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  when  I  was  at  Fredericksburg,  I  was  not  aware  that  Colonel 
Hugh  Mercer,  the  son  of  the  lamented  General  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Princeton,  was  a  resident  of  that 
city.  Educa^d  at  the  public  expense,  by  order  of  Congress,  his  name  and  character  belong  to  history. 
A  portrait  of  this  *^  foster-child  of  the  Republic"  will  be  (ound  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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were  just  departing  for  Richmond,  whither  I  was  makingr  my  way.  They,  too,  intended 
to  lodge  at  Bowling  Green,  and  offered  to  pilot  me.  Their  fresh  horses  tried  Charley's 
speed  and  bottom  to  the  utmost.  We  crossed  the  Mattapony  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pamunkey,  at  twilight,  over  two  high  bridges.  Night  came  on  with  sudden  and  intense 
darkness ;  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my  pilots.  At  a  fork  I  **  lost  my  reckoning  ;''  they 
taking  one  branch  and  I  the  other.  Charley  neighed,  and  tried  to  follow  them.  **  I  was  wise 
in  my  own  conceit,"  and  reined  him  into  the  other  fork.  I  rode  en  for  nearly  an  hour  with- 
out passing  a  habitation,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  road  I 
was  traveling.  A  heavy  mist  shrouded  the  country.  At  length  the  rays  of  a  candle  came 
feebly  from  a  window  at  the  road-side.  I  hailed,  and  asked  for  and  obtained  lodgings  for 
the  night.  It  was  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  planter,  some  seven  miles  from 
Bowling  Green.  I  had  wandered  four  miles  from  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  but  was 
not  far  from  the  nearest  highway  to  Hanover  Court  House,  my  next  point  of  destination. 

I  resumed  ray  journey  at  daybreajc,  leaving  Bowling  Green  on  the  lefl ;  breakfasted  at  a 
small  tavern,  after  a  ride  of  six  miles,  and  soon  overtook  my  pilots,  who,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  point  beyond  Bowling  Green  the  night  before,  had  broken  an  axle  while  crossing  a 
swamp.      We  journeyed  on  together  to  Hanover  Court  House,  within  nineteen  miles  of 
Richmond.     The  appearance  of  the  country  changed  materially  after  crossing  the  Matta- 
pony.     It  became  more  hilly,   sandy,  and  sterile,   producing  dwarf  pines  in  abundance. 
We  crossed  the  Pamunkey  a  littlo  below  the  confluence  of  its  branches  (the  North  and 
South  Anna),  and,  at  a  mile  distant,  reached  Hanover  Conrt  House  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner.     The  village  now^  consists  of  the  ancient  court-house  and  tavern,  one  brick 
house,  several  negro  huts,  and  a  jail.     The  latter  was  in  process  of  reconstruction 
when  I  was  there,  having  been  burned  a  few  months  previously.      Here  was  a  flourishing 
town  before  Richraond,  now  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Was  an  incorporated 
village.      The  Pamunkey  was  then  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners ;  now  the  channel 
is  filled  with  sand.      Hanover  was  a  place  of  considerab 
heads  of  tobacco  were  annnally  exported  from  it,  and  it 
the  state  capital.     When  the  House  of  Burgesses  were 
deliberating  upon  the  subject  of  removing  the  Capitol 
from  Williamsburg,  they  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
deciding  upon  Hanover  instead  of  Richmond.     Where 
the  populous  Tillage  once  stood  I  saw  traces  of  a  re- 
cent corn  crop,  but  not  a  vestige  of  former  habitation. 

The  old  tavern  where  I  lodged,  and  the  court-house, 
are  objects  of  much  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  former  Patrick  Henry  was  a  temporary 
har-t€7ider^^  and  in  the  latter  he  made  those  first  ef- 
forts at  oratory  which  burst  forth  like  meteors  from 
the  gloom  of  his  obscurity.     He  had  passed  his  youth-  Hanovm  Coubthousk,* 

*  The  Marquis  de  Chastellox,  who  visited  Hanover  in  1781,  nnentions  this  tavern  as  "a  tolerably  hamt- 
9orae  inn,  with  a  very  large  saloon,  and  a  covered  portico,  and  destined  to  receive  the  company  who  assem- 
ble every  three  months  at  the  court-house,  either  on  private  or  public  affairs." 

•  I  slept  in  the  "  larire  saloon  ;"  and  under  shelter  of  the  "  covered  portico"  mentioned  by  the  marquis,  1 
<«kctched  the  court-house.  The  general  external  appearance  of  the  house,  I  was  informed,  has  been  changed. 
The  marquis  relates  the  following  anecdote  respectinor  the  passage  of  the  English  through  that  county : 
**  Mr.  Tilghman,  our  landlord,  though  he  lamented  his  misfortune  in  having  lodged  and  bonrdcd  Cornwallis 
and  his  retinue,  without  his  lordship  having  made  the  least  recompense,  could  not  help  lau^jhinpf  nt  the  frl<rht 
which  the  unexpected  arrival  n*  Tarleton  spread  among  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  who  came  to 
hear  the  news,  and  were  assembled  in  the  court-house.  A  negro,  on  horseback,  came  full  gallop  to  let 
them  know  that  Tarleton  was  not  above  three  miles  oflf.  The  resolution  of  retreating  was  soon  taken  ;  but 
the  alarm  was  so  sudden,  and  the  confusion  so  great,  that  every  one  mounted  the  first  horse  he  could  find, 
so  that  few  of  those  curious  gentlemen  returned  upon  their  own  horses." — Traveli^  ii.,  13,  14. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  front,  looking  ea.st-northeast.  The  building  is  of  importe<l  brick,  with  an  arcade 
in  front.     It  was  erected  about  1740.    An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  rear,  wherein  is  the  judge's  bench. 
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fill  days  in  apparent  idleness,  and,  lacking  business  tact  and  energy,  he  failed  to  succeed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  became  bankrupt,  and  no  one 
was  willing  to  aid  him.  He  had  married  at  eighteen,  and  yet,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  done  little  toward  supporting  a  wife.  They  lived  most  of  the  time  with 
liis  father-in-law  (Mr.  Shelton),  who  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover,  and  when  the  proprietor 
was  absent,  young  Henry  took  his  place  behind  the  bar.  As  a  last  resort,  he  studied  law. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  for  six  weeks,  when  he  obtained  a  license,  but  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  •'  briefless;'*  indeed,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  draw  a  brief  correctly.  At  ti*e 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  employed  in  the  celebrated  Parsons' s  Cause  ;  and  in  Hanover 
oourt-house,  on  that  occasion,  his  genius  was  first  developed.  The  case  was  a  controversy 
between  the  clergy  and  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  relati.ng  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the 
former.  A  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  clergy  had  left  nothing  undetermined  but 
the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pending.  Young  Henry  took  part  against 
the  clergy,  and  in  his  plea  his  wonderful  oratory  beamed  ont,  for  the  first  time,  in  great 
splendor.     Wirt  has  vividly  described  the  scene  in  his  life  of  the  "  American  Demosthenes."' 


*  "  The  array  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  vas  now  most  fearful.  On  the  bench  sat  more  than  twenty 
clorgymen,  the  most  learned  men  in  the  ook>ny,  and  the  moat  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before 
whom  it  was  posMble  for  him  to  have  made  his  debut.  The  court-house  was  crowded  with  an  overwhelm- 
injr  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxious  throng,  who,  not  finding  room  to  enter,  were 
endeavoring  to  listen  without  in  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  was  something  still  more  awfully  discon- 
certing than  all  this ;  for  in  ttie  chair  of  the  presiding  magistrate  sat  no  other  person  than  his  own  father. 
Mr.  L yon«  opened  the  oause  very  briefly ;  in  the  way  of  argument  he  did  nothing  more  than  explain  to  the 
jury  that  the  decision  on  the  demurrer  had  put  the  act  of  1758  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the  law  of 
1748  as  the  only  standard  of  their  damages.  He  then  concluded  with  a  high  I)'- wrought  eulogium  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  clergy.  And  now  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  him  speak,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  faltered  much  in  his  exordium. 
The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ;  the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange 
>lv  looks  with  each  other ;  and  his  father  is  described  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat. 
But  these  feelings  were  of  short  durntioh,  and  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  a  very  different  character;  for 
now  were  those  wonderfbl  faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed,  and  now  was  first  wit- 
nessed that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  e)o- 
(juence  never  failed  to  work  in  him ;  for,  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  ac- 
tion, all  the  cxwvia  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude,  by  degrees,  be- 
came erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His  countenance  shone  with  a 
nolilenoss  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eye  which 
secnicil  to  rivet  the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful,  bold,  and  commanding;  and  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a  pecaliar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who 
ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  descrip- 
tion. They  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  which  language  can 
not  tell.  Add  to  all  these  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  its 
images,  for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  ^  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

*'  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man  to  believe  the  whole 
account  of  this  transaction,  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  account,  the  court-house 
of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  picturesque  as  has  been  ever  witnessed 
in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whose  countenances  had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few 
sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up,  then  to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses ;  then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fascinated 
by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance,  they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen,  in  every  part  of 
the  bouse,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death-like  silence,  their 
features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe,  all  their  senses  Ii.stening  and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch 
the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the  clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm,  their 
triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled 
from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  such  w*as  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement, 
such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them. 

'''■  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildered  that  they  lost  sight  not  only  of  the  act  of  1748, 
but  that  of  1758  also ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiflf,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial ;  but 
the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  unanimous 
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New  Caatia  Road  from  HanoTor  to  Richmond.  Birtfapplace  of  Heuy  Clay.  Virginia  MArke^waf ona. 

We  shall  meet  Patrick  Henry  again  presently  in  more  important  scenes. 

Upon  the  Pamunkey,  a  few  miles  below  Hanover  Court  House,  is  New  Castle,  once  a 
flourishing  village,  but  now  a  desolation,  only  one  house  remaining  upon  its  site.  That  is 
the  place  where  Patrick  Henry  assembled  the  volunteers  and  marched  to  Williamsburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  a  restoration  of  the  powder  which  Lord  Dunmore  had  removed 
from  the  public  magazine,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.     Of  this  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

I  lodged  at  Hanover,  and,  after  an  early  breakfast,  departed  for  Richmond,  the  rain  yet 
&lling.  Between  three  and  four  miles  from  Hanover  Court  House, 
I  passed  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Clay.  It  stands  upon  the  right 
of  the  turnpike  to  Richmond,  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  piny  region 
called  the  slashes  of  Hanover,^  It  is  a  frame  building,  one  story 
high,  with  dormer  windows,  and  two  large  chimneys  on  the  outside 
of  each  gable.  Here  the  great  statesman  was  born  in  1777.  The 
roads  through  this  desolate  region  are  wretched,  abounding  in  those 
causeways  of  logs  known  as  corduroy  roads.     Within  ten  miles  of 

Richmond  the  scenery  becomes  diversified,  and  the  vicinage  of  a  ^'"^  ^^^*  BaTH-PLAc* 
large  town  is  denoted  by  the  numerous  vehicles  upon  the  broad  road,  consisting  chiefly 
of  uncouth  market- wagons,  drawn  by  mules,  frequently  six  or  eight  in  a  team,  as  pictured 
in  the  sketch  below.  The  negro  driver  is  usually  seated  upon  one  of  the  wheel  mules,  and, 
without  guiding  lines,  conducts  them  by  the  vocal  direction  of  haw  and  gee.  To  the  eyes  of 
a  Northern  man  looking  upon  these  caravans  for  the  first  time,  they  appear  quite  picturesque. 

I  reached  Richmond  at  meridian,^  where  I  tarried  with  esteemed  frienda  for  •  Dec  14,  lais. 
several  days. 

vote.  The  verdict,  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  redoubled  acclamation  from 
within  and  without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with  dilficiilty  kept  their  hands  off  their  champion 
from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw  the  fate  of  the  cause  finally  sealed,  than  they  seized 
him  at  the  bar,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  exertions  and  the  continued  cry  of  '  order'  from  the  sheriSs  and  the 
court,  they  bore  him  oat  of  the  court-house,  and,  raising  him  on  their  shoulders,  carried  him  about  the  yard 
in  a  kind  of  electioneering  triumph." 

*  The  word  tlathes  is  applied  to  tracts  of  flat  clay  soil,  covered  with  pine  woods,  and  always  wet.  The 
elay  is  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  as  evaporation  goes  on  slowly  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  the  ground 
is  seldom  dry.  *'  The  mill-boy  of  the  slashes''  was  an  electioneering  phrase  applied  to  Henry  Clay  some  . 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay,  who  is  now  (1852) 
a  representative  of  Kentucky  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  Commissioners 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  at  Ghent  in  1815,  with  the  representatives  of  the  British  government. 
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Burly  BeUlement  at  Rocketf  ■  and  Powhatan.  Captain  Smith.  AbandonmeDt  of  **  Noneanch."  Fort  Charloa. 


^, 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'*  Virginia,  hail !     Thou  venerable  state 
In  arms  and  council  still  acknowledged  great  I 
When  lost  Britannia,  in  an  evil  hour, 
First  tried  the  steps  of  arbitrary  power, 
Thy  foresight  then  the  Continent  alarm'd  ; 
Thy  gallant  temper  ev*ry  bosom  warm'd. 
And  now,  when  Britain's  mercenary  bands 
Bombard  our  cities,  desolate  our  lands 
(Our  prayers  unanswered,  and  our  tears  in  vain), 
While  foreign  cut-throats  crowd  the  ensanguined  plain, 
Thy  glowing  virtue  caught  the  glorious  flame, 
And  first  renounced  the  cruel  tyrant's  name ! 
With  just  disdain,  and  most  becoming  pride, 
Further  dependence  on  the  crown  denied  1 
While  Freedom's  voice  can  in  these  wilds  be  heard, 
Virginia's  patriots  shall  be  still  revered." 

Holt's  New  York  Journal,  June,  1776. 

ICHMOND,  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  is  situated  at  the  Falls  of 
the  James  River,  a  locality  known  and  mentioned  as  early  as  1609> 
two  years  a(\er  the  commencement  of  a  settlement  at  Jamestown,  and 
the  same  year  that  Henry  Hudson  Brst  entered  and  explored  New 
York  Bay  and  the  North  River.  In  that  year,  Captain  West  was 
sent,  wifh  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  make  a  settlement  at  the 
Falls.  They  pitched  their  tents  at  the  head  of  navigation,  at  a  place 
now  known  as  Rockett's,  just  helow  Richmond.  It  was  near  one 
of  the  imperial  residences  of  Powhatan  when  the  foundations  of  Jamestown  Tvere  first  laid. 
Captain  John  Smith,  then  president  of  the  colony,  visited  West's  settlement  toward  the 
close  of  1609.  He  disliked  the  situation,  on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and, 
purchasing  from  Powhatan  a  tract  now  known  by  that  name,  two  miles  below  Richmond, 
where  the  Indians  had  a  palisade  fort,  he  directed  the  settlers  to  remove  thither.  They 
refused  compliance,  while  Smith  strenuously  insisted  upon  obedience.  An  open  rupture 
ensued.  Smith  committed  some  of  the  ringleaders  to  confinement ;  but  this  so  exasperated 
the  remainder,  that,  with  menaces  of  death,  they  drove  him  to  his  vessel  in  the  river.  The 
Indians  espoused  the  cause  of  Smith,  and  the  settlers  and  the  natives  became  bitter  enemies. 
Smith,  greatly  chagrined,  sailed  down  the  river  for  Jamestown.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
the  Indians  fell  upon  West's  people,  and  slew  several  of  them.  The  remainder  were  glad 
to  recall  Smith,  who  had  not  proceeded  far  down  the  river,  and  receive  his  aid.  He  again 
imprisoned  some  of  the  leaders,  and  established  the  settlement  at  Powhatan.  There  they 
had  a  strong  fort  with  dry  wigwams,  and  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ready  to  be 
planted.  On  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  place,  they  called  it  "  Nonesuch.'* 
As  Smith  was  about  to  depart,  West,  who  had  been  at  Jamestown,  returned,  and,  by  his 
influence,  stirred  up  a  mutiny,  which  ended  in  the  settlers  abandoning  "  Nonesuch"  and  re- 
turning to  the  Falls. 

A  fortification,  called  Fort  Charles,  was  erected  at  the  Falls  in  1645.  Thirty-four  years 
afterward.  Captain  William  Byrd,  having  been  granted  certain  privileges  contingent  upon 
his  making  a  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  fifly  able-bodied  men,  well  armed,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  built  a  trading-house  and  mill  upon  the  present  site  of  Richmond, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  Rockett's.  The  place  was  called  Byrd's  Warehouse, 
The  building  from  which  the  name  was  derived  stood  near  the  present  Exchange  Hotel. 
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Fimiidiiig  of  Richmond.  Seeaeiy  on  the  James  BiTer  at  Richmond.  Expedition  of  Arnold  to  Virgink. 

A  town  was  established  there  with  the  name  of  Richmond  (so  called  because  of  its  similar- 
ity in  situation  to  Richmond  on  the  Thames,  near  London),  in  May,  1742,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover.  It  is  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
James  River,  upon  the  high  hills  of  Shockoe  and  Richmond,  and  the  margin  of  Bhockoe 
Creek,  which  flows  between  them  to  the  river. 

The  scenery  from  almost  every  point  of  view  around  Richmond  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  river  is  almost  half  a  mile  wide, 
dotted  with  beautiful  wooded  islands, 
and  broken  into  numerous  cascades, 
which  extend  to  Westham,  six  miles 
up  the  stream.  The  Capitol  stands  in 
the  center  of  a  large  square,  upon  the 
brow  of  Shockoe  Hill,  in  the  western 
division  of  the  city.  From  its  south- 
ern colonnade  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  best  portion  of  the  town, 
of  the  river,  with  its  islands  and  cas- 
cades, and  the  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing village  of  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  with  a  back-ground  of 
fertile  slopes.  From  this  point  the 
eye  takes  in  almost  the  whole  area  of 
Richmond,  made  memorable  by  Rev 
olutionary  events.  Let  us  consider 
tkem. 

When  noticing  the  adventures  of 
Sergeant  Champe,  while  endeavoring 

to  abduct  Arnold  from  New  York  (s  r 

sailed,  in  command  of  an  expediiion,  to  Virginia,  taking  Champe  with  him.  Arnold  lef^ 
New  York**  with  nearly  fifty  small  vessels,  and  six  hundred  troops,  prinoipally  »D«e:  le^ 
Loyalists,  for  the  purpose  of  carry hig  on  a  predatory  warfare  in  Virginia.  Cott-  .^^^ 
trary  winds  detained  them  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  they  did  not  leave  their  anchoragei.th.or/0 
until  Ave  days  had  elapsed. b  Araoid  entered  Hampton  Roads  on  the  30th  of  ^^  ^. 
December.  His  fleet  had  become  dispersed,  and  several  ships  were  missing.  Anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  his  royal  purchaser,  and  favored  by  the  capture 
of  some  small  American  vessels  by  his  advance  frigate,  he  pushed  up  the  James  River  to 
seize  or  destroy  the  public  stores  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Williamsburg,  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  was  the  Capitol  of  the  state  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  It  was'  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  an  unsafe  place  for  the  public  records  and  stores.  Richmond,  though  quite  an  insig- 
nificant town  of  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  were  slaves,  oflered 
a  more  secure  place  for  public  stores,  and  the  quiet  deliberations  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  ; 
and  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  the  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  the 
public  records,  were  sent,  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Burgesses,  by  an  act 
passed  in  May,  1779,  made  Richmond  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  and  there  all 

*  This  view  is  from  a  long  shaded  island  extending  up  the  river  from  Mayo's  Bridge,  one  of  the  three  struc- 
tures which  span  the  stream  at  Richmond.  Down  the  river  from  our  point  of  view  is  seen  Mayo's  Bridge, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  lower  portion  of  Richmond,  upon  Richmond  or  Church  Hill.  Several  fish- 
traps  are  seen  among  the  rapids  in  the  river.  On  the  left  are  observed  two  or  three  smaller  islands.  Since 
the  above  sketch  was  made,  a  bridge,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Danville  rail-way,  has  been  constructed 
from  the  Richmond  end  of  Mayo's  Bridge,  diagonally,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Petersburg  rail- way 
bridge,  crossing  very  nearly  our  point  of  view.  Not  content  with  thus  marring  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
finest  series  of  islands  and  cascades  in  the  country,  the  company  have  covered  the  bridge,  so  as  to  shut  out 
from  the  eves  of  passengers  the  surrounding  attractions.  Wherefore  ? 
II.  '  E  S 
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Arnold,  with  hia  Fleet,  in  the  James  River.  Approach  to  Richmond.  ActiTity  of  Jefferson.  The  Militia. 

the  state  offices  were  located  at  the  period  in  question.     Thomas  Jefierson  was  then  Gov- 
emor  of  Virginia.* 

On  the  3d  of  January, &  Arnold,  with  his  fleet,  anchored  near  Jamestown,*  and  the 
next  day  proceeded  as  far  as  Westover,  the  seat  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Byrd,  about 
twenty-five  miles  below  Richmond,  where  he  landed  almost  a  thousand  troops,'  and  led 
them  toward  the  metropolis.  Governor  Jefferson  had  been  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
fleet,  but  was  not  certain  whether  Richmond  or  Petersburg  was  the  point  of  the  intended 
attack,  until  advised  of  the  debarkation  of  the  British  troops.  The  whole  country  was 
speedily  alarmed.  Jefferson  called  out  all  of  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  counties  ;  but  so 
sudden  was  the  invasion,  and  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  only  a  handful  could  be  collected. 
The  white  population  were  few,  and  scattered  over  plantations,  with  their  habitations 
widely  separated  ;  and  private  interest,  in  many  cases,  made  the  planters  more  intent  upon 
securing  their  slaves  and  horses  from  capture  than  defending  public  property.  Only  about 
two  hundred  armed  men  could  be  collected  for  the  defense  of  Richmond.* 

The  enemy  encamped  vn  the  night  of  the  4th  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  twelve  miles  below 
Richmond.  Governor  Jefferson,  perceiving  that  resistance  with  his  handful  of  raw  militia 
would  be  useless,  turned  his  attention  to  the  salvation  of  the  public  stores.  By  his  activity 
a  large  quantity  was  secured.  Much  of  the  portable  property  was  carried  across  the  river 
to  Manchester,  and  also  the  stores  which  had  been  sent  to  Westham,  six  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  south  side. 

One  object  which  Arnold  had  in  view  was  the  capture  of  Governor  Jefierson.  That 
officer  left  Richmond  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  tarried  a  while  at  Westham  to  hasten  the 
removal  of  the  stores,  and  then  rode  on  to  join  his  family  at  Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  further. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  took  them  across  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  rode  to 
Britten's,  opposite  Westham,  and  gave  further  orders  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  stores. 
bjan.5.  Hastening  to  Manchester,  he  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  the  invading  troops  march, 
^'^^      unopposed,  into  Richmond,  at  one  o'clock. ^ 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond,  Arnold  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  twice  their  actual  number.  A  patrol  of  the  militia  who  were  assembled  at 
Richmond,  met  them  when  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and,  hastening  back  with  the 
intelligence  that  fifteen  hundred  British  troops  were  within  an  hour's  march  of  the  place, 
produced  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  coun- 
try, and  were  afterward  followed  by  the  militia  themselves,  when  the  enemy  entered 
the  town. 

Arnold,  advised  of  the  weakness  of  the  place,  halted  at  Rockett's,  and  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  drive  the   military   from   their  position 

^  The  public  buildings  were  only  temporary.  The  old  Capitol  in  which  the  Legtslatnre  held  its  sessions 
was  private  property,  and  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  custom-house. 

'  The  Americans  had  a  battery  on  Hood^s  Point,  and  when,  late  in  the  evening,  the  enemy  anchored,  a 
fire  was  opened  upon  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  landed  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers  and  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  of  the  80th  regiment,  and  made  a  circuit  of  about  a  mile  in 
the  dark  to  surprise  the  garrison.  On  approaching  the  battery  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  fleet 
suffered  no  further  inconvenience.     See  Simcoe^ i  Journal,  page  161. 

^  Simcoe,  who  accompanied  Arnold,  says,  *'  General  Arnold's  force  did  not  amount  to  800  men."  Ameri- 
can writers  generally  agree  that  the  number  was  at  least  900. 

*  "  The  bare  communication  of  the  fact,"  says  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  *'  that  a  force  of  one 
thousand,  or,  at  most,  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  able  to  invade  a  country  containing  at  that  time  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  half  a  million,  and  fifty  thousand  enrolled  militia,  march  to  its  metropolis,  destroy  all  the 
public,  and  much  private  property  found  there  and  in  its  neighborhood,  and  to  leave  the  country  with  im- 
punity, is  a  fact  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise,  and  to  involve  both  the  people,  and  thofe  who  administered 
its  affairs,  in  one  indiscriminate  reproach.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  either  wonder  or  cen- 
sure, when  it  is  recollected  that  these  fifty  thousand  militia  were  scattered  over  a  surface  of  more  than  as 
many  square  miles ;  that  the  metropolis  which  was  thus  insulted  was  but  a  village,  containing  scarcely 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  were  slaves ;  and  that  the  country  itself,  intersected  by  several 
navigable  rivers,  could  not  be  defended  against  the  sudden  incursion  of  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  gR\'e 
it  the  entire  command  of  the  water,  and  enabled  it  to  approach  within  a  day's  march  of  the  point  of  attack." 
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Tbe  British  at  Richmond.  Old  City  Tavern.  Baron  Steuben.  Depredaliona  by  Britiah  Frigatcc. 

(A  A)  upon  Richmond  Hill,  near  St.  John's  Church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Shockoe 
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Arnold  ordered  Simcoe  to  proceed  to  West- 
ham,  and  destroy  the  cannon-foundcry  and  the  magazine  there.     The  trunnions  of  most  of 
the  cannons  were  broken  ofiT;  the  powder  in  the  magazine  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
was  thrown  into  the  river,  and,  before  night,  the  Ibundery  was  a  desolation.     The  Rangers 
returned  to  Richmond,  and  the  whole   hostile  force   quartered  in'  the  town  during  the 
night.a     Arnold  and  Simcoe  made  their  quarters  at  the  Old  City  Tavern,  yet        j„n.  5 
standing  on  Main  Street,  but  partially  in  ruins,  when  I  visited  Richmond.     Many        ^^^^' 
bouses  were  entered  and  plundered  by  the  invaders. 
They  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  rum,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  spent  the  night  m  drunken 
revelry. 

Baron  Steuben,  who  was  then  collecting  the  Vir- 
ginia levies  for  General  Greene's  army  at  the  South, 
was  at  Colonel  Fleming's,  in  Powhatan  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Manchester.  Thither  Governor  Jeflerson 
went  to  solicit  aid.  While  there,  some  of  the  citizens  ;: 
waited  on  him  to  tender  an  oiler  from  Arnold  to  spare 
the  town,  provided  British  vessels  were  permitted  to 

come  up  unmolested,  and  carry  off  tobacco  from  the  ^^^  ^"^  Tav«bn.» 

warehouses.     The  governor  promptly  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  enemy  applied  the  torch.* 

Note. — This  plan  represents  the  invasion  of  Richmond  on  the  5th  of  January,  1781.  A  A  is  the  first 
position  of  the  American  militia  on  Richmond  Hill ;  B,  the  second  position  of  the  military  and  people  on 
Shockoe  Hill ;  C,  the  Queen's  Rangers  marching  to  the  attack ;  D,  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen's  Rangers ; 
£,  Yagers ;  F,  the  main  body  of  the  British  with  General  Arnold ;  G,  two  cannons  in  battery ;  H,  a  fine 
plantation,  opposite  the  (iresent  Rockett's. 

'  This  is  a  frame  building,  and  stands  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Main  and  Nineteenth  streets.  A  por- 
tion of  the  lower  part  is  yet  inhabited  (1852).  The  glass  and  some  of  the  sashes  in  the  upper  story  arc 
gone,  and  the  roof  is  partly  decayed  and  fallen  in  on  the  west  end.  Here  Cornwall  is  and  other  British  of- 
ficers were  quartered  at  a  later  period,  and  beneath  its  roof  the  good  Washington  was  once  sheltered. 

'  British  frigates  ascended  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  levied  contributions  upon  all  the  tide-water  coun- 
ties. On  one  of  these  occasions  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  menaced  with  destruction  by  Captain  Graves, 
of  the  Acteon.  The  manager,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  to  save  the  buildings,  complied  with  the  terms,  and 
consented  to  furnish  a  supply  of  provisions.  Washington  highly  disapproved  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  his  nephew,  declared  that  he  would  rather  have  had  the  buildings  destroyed,  than  saved  by  such 
^  a  pernicious  example." 
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Departure  of  Arnold  from  Richmond. 


French  Fleet  in  Hampto»<Roadi. 


Houdbn'a  Statue  of  Washington 


«  Jan.  7. 


Quite  a  number  of  public  and  private  buildings,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco, 
were  burned.  The  public  records  had  been  saved  through  the  vigilance  of  Jefferson  ;  and 
Arnold,  finding  no  more  plunder  or  objects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  wrath — the  ire  of  a 
most  vindictive  heart  toward  those  whom  he  had  foully  wronged — withdrew  to  Westover, 
and  re-embarked*^  to  proceed  to  commit  other  depredations  upon  the  river  shores 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Virginia  bays.  On  the  same  day  Jefferson  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, and  quiet  was  restored.  a 

A  large  body  of  militia  rapidly  rallied  around  Steuben ;  and  General  Nelson  also  collected 
another  large  force  lower  down  on  the  James  River.  Arnold  was  pursued,  but  succeeded 
in  reaching  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Soon 
afterward  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship  (the  Eveille),  and  two  large  frigates,  from  Newport, 
entered  the  Chesapeake.*     Thus  menaced  by  land  and  water,  Arnold  resolved  to  remain  at 


Portsmouth,  whither  the  la 
making  a. few  captures,  and 
efforts  to  ascend  the  Eliza- 
beth Pi^iver,  returned  to  New- 
b  Feb.  24,     port,t»  having  been 

1*^91-  absent  only  fifteen 
days.  We  shall  meet  Ar- 
nold again  presently. 

I  passed  the  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Richmond  in  vis. 
iting  and  sketching  some  lo- 
calities and  objects  of  note 
within  the  city.  I  first  went 
up  to  the  Capitol,  where,  aft- 
er loitering  an  hour  in  the 
state  library,  I  copied  the 
fine  statue  of  Washington,  bj 
Houdon,  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  which  stands  within 
an  iron  railing  in  the  centei 
of  the  rotunda.  It  was  made 
in  Paris,  fivii  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  by 
order  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
minister  at  the  court  of  Ver- 


Statuk  of  Washinoton. 


3II0W."  The  little  fleet,  after 
sailles.  The  statue  is  of  fine 
white  marble,  of  life  size ;  the 
costume,  the  military  dress  of 
the  Revolution.  The  right 
hand  of  the  patriot  rests  upon 
a  staffs,  the  left  is  upon  the 
folds  of  a  military  cloak  cov- 
ering one  end  of  the  fasces, 
with  which  is  connected  the 
plowshare,  the  emblem  of 
agriculture,  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  Virginians.  The  in- 
scrijjtion  upon  the  pedestal 
was  written  by  James  Madi- 
son, afterward  President  of 
the  United  States.'  In  a 
small  niche  near  is  a  marble 
bust  of  La  Fayette,  and  in 
the  gallery  of  the  rotunda  is 
a  fine  full  length  portrait  of 
Chief-justice  Marshall. 

From  the  Capitol  I  walked 
to  the  Monumental  Church, 
a  neat  edifice  of  octagon  form, 
belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians.     It  derives  its 


*  At  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Jefferson  and  of  Congress,  Lnzeme,  the  French  minister,  hwl  requested 
that^  if  possible,  a  ship  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  might  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  to  oppose  Arnold. 
It  was  determined  to  use  every  effort  to  capture  the  traitor ;  and,  while  Steuben  was  narrowly  watching  his 
movements  from  a  nearer  point  of  view,  Washington  detached  La  Fayette  with  twelve  hundred  men,  dra>»Ti 
from  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines,  to  march  to  Virginia,  and  co-operate  in  the  double  enter* 
prise  of  defending  that  state  and  capturing  the  renegade.  M.  de  Tilley  was  detached  from  Newport,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  with  a  sixty-four  and  two  frigates,  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  little  squadron  of  De 
Tilley  captured  the  Romulus,  a  British  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  and  also  two  privateers,  one  of  eighteen 
and  the  other  of  fourteen  guns;  sent  four  prizes  to  Yorktown,  and  burned  four  others.  They  also  captured 
about  five  hundred  prisoners.  Fortunately  for  Arnold,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  gave  him  timely  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  vessels,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  he  escaped  up  the  Elizabeth  River. 
The  events  at  Portsmouth  and  vicinity  will  be  detailed  presently. 

^  The  Eveille  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him  from  Hampton  Roads.  One  of  the  frigates,  the  Surveillante, 
ran  aground  in  endeavoring  to  ascend  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  was  got  off  only  by  taking  out  her  guns 
and  casks  of  water. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  : 
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MouamenCal  Church.         Dsstnietioo  of  the  Richmond  Theater.         St  John'i  Church.         Virginia  Waahington  Monument 

name  from  the  circumgtance  that  under  its  portico  is  a  monumental  urn,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  when  the  Richmond  theater  was  burned,  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1811.*  This  church  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
theater.  There  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Moore  preached  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  in  Richmond  ;  and  there  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Mead,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  his  goodness  hath  fallen. 

Crossing  the  deep  valley  of  the  Shockoe  upon  the  broad  and  lofty  causeway  just  com- 
pleted, I  visited  and  sketched  old  St.  John's  Church  (see  engraving  on  next  page),  upon 
Richmond  Hill,  and  lingered  long  among  its  venerable  graves.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Richmond,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  state.  The  burial-ground  which  surrounds 
it  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  from  its  southern  slope  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  alone  being  modern.  On  Sunday  I  sat  within  its  hallowed 
walls,  and,  while  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  uttering  the  eloquence  of  persuasive  piety, 
predicated  upon  the  apostolic  annunciation,  "  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,"*  and  urged 
bis  hearers  to  heed  his  voice  of  warning,  and  join  the  standard  of  those  who  sought  the 
fretdmn  of  the  Gospel^  my  thoughts  involuntarily  glanced  back  over  a  period  of  seventy- 
three  years,  to  the  hour  when,  within  that  same  temple,*  the  voice  of  Patrick 
Henry  enunciated  those  burning  words  which  aroused  the  Continent  to  action, 
••  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  I"     There  the  people  of  Virginia  assemhled  in  rep- 

"  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused  thrs  statue  to  be  erected,  M  a 
mooument  of  aflfection  and  gratitude  to  George  Washington,  who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  a  hero 
the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his  countryf  has  rendered  his  name 
dear  to  his  feliow-citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example  of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  twelfth." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1850,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  and  elegant  monument,  to  be  erected  npon 
Capitol  Square,  by  order  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  appropri- 
ation made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  was  first  suggested  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 
Crawford,  the  eminent  American  sculptor,  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work  in  Italy.  The  monument  will 
be  composed  of  a  broad  base,  with  flights  of  steps  between  pedestals  at  proper  intervals.  These  pedestals, 
six  in  number,  -^nll  support  each  a  colossal  eagle.  From  this  base  will  arise  another  for  the  lofty  and  ele- 
gantly wrought  pedestal  in  the  center,  designed  to  support  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Waabkigton.  Upon 
the  sec<H)d  base  are  to  be  eight  small  pedestals,  supporting  the  statues  of  Virginia  and  Liberty,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  of  that  state.  The  grand  pedestal  will  contain,  in  different  parts,  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  civic  wreaths,  stars,  &o.  This  is  but  a  meager  description  of  the  beautiful  design  be- 
fore me.     It  will  be  an  honor  not  only  to  Virginia,  but  to  the  Republic. 

The  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  rooomnent,  in  the  presence  of 
President  Taylor  and  bis  cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people.  On  that  oc- 
casion, he  wore  the  apron  beautifully  wrought  by  the  hand  of  La  Fayette^s  wife,  and  presented  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France.  Both  generals  were  members  of  the  order.  The  apron  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mount  Nebo  Lodge,  No.  91,  located  at  Shepherdstown.*  The  oration  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion was  by  Robert  G.  Scott,  Esq.     It  is  expected  that  the  monument  will  be  completed  in  1855. 

'  The  audience  on  that  night  was  uncommonly  large,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  first  class  of  citizens, 
among  whom  was  the  governor  of  the  state,  George  W.  Smith.  Some  of  the  scenery  was  ignited  by  a  chan- 
delier at  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  while  the  most  of  it  was  concealed  by  a  drop-curtain.  The  combusti- 
ble materials  of  all  the  stage  arrangements  made  the  flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  before  the 
audience  could  make  their  escape  by  the  only  door  of  egress,  in  the  front  of  the  building,  the  whole  wooden 
edifice  was  in  flames.  Some  leaped  from  the  windows  and  were  saved  ;  others  were  thus  severely  injured ; 
and  a  large  number  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  suflbcated  by  the  smoke  in  the  burning  building.  Sixty. 
six  white  persons,  and  six  colored  ones,  were  destroyed.  The  governor  was  one  of  the  victims.  It  was  a 
night  of  woe  in  Richmond,  and  months  and  even  years  were  required  to  elapse,  before  the  gloom  was  en- 
tirely dissipated.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead  were  performed  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  the  entire  population.  '  Gal.,  v.,  20. 

*  Mbled  by  cmrelaM  hUtoriimt  and  current  tradition,  1  have  atated  on  page  307,  of  the  first  Tolume  of  this  work,  that  Wash- 
bgton  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  order  at  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey,  llie  records  exhibited  by  the  orator  on  tfie  oc- 
easloa  of  laying  the  comer-stooe  of  the  Virginia  Monnment,  show  that  he  was  initiated  on  the  4th  of  Voremher,  llSH,  In  Lodge 
Ko.  4,  in  FredericlisbQrg,  Virginia,  when  he  was  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Master 
Mason  on  tbe  4th  of  Angust,  1753.  It  is  asserted  that  ail  of  the  m^or  generals  of  the  Rerolutionary  army  were  master  maaons, 
except  one;  that  one  was  the  "lest  Pleiad**~BxN«DiCT  Abnold. 
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Th.Co..titutlo..lC,';;;;.^^I~        ^  Member.  .,d.heir  vote.  M.yo.  Bridg..  Th.  -  Old  8..n.  Ha«.." 

re«Dtative  convention  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitution    the  gloriou. 
'■^      guaranty  of  our  civil  freedom.     Patrick  Henry  wa.  then  there,  and.  filled  with  .p- 


St.  John's  Church. ^ 
prehension  lest  the  new  Constitution  should  destroy  state  sovereignty  and  concentrate  a  fear- 
ful power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate,  he  lifted  up  his  eloquent  voice  against  it. 
There,  too,  were  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  both  subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  republic.  There  was  Chancellor  Wythe,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  Marshall,  the  eminent  chief  justice,  and  the  biographer  of  Washington  ; 
Pendleton,  one  of  Virginia's  noblest  sons,  and  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  ; 

Mason,  the  sage,  and  personal  friend  of  Washington  ;  Gray- 
son, the  accomplished  scholar  and  soldier ;   Nicholas,  an 
officer  of  Washington's  Life  Guard  ;  Edmund  Randolph, 
then  governor  of  the  state ;  Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew 
of  the  general ;  Innes,  the  attorney  general  of  the  state ; 
the  brave  Theodoric  Bland  of  the  Continental  army  ;  llar- 
t„  rison,  another  signer  of  the  great  Declaration,  and  many 
other  luminaries  of  less  brilliancy.     Of  the  168  members 
I ',  who  voted  on  the  measure  in  that  convention,  there  was  a 
W  majority  of  only  two  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Leaving  St.  John's  and  its  interesting  associations,  I 
strolled  into  the  town,  and   crossed  the  James  River  to 
The  tiToNE  House.  Manchester,  over  Mayo's  Bridge.'     On  my  way  I  sketched 

the  City  Tavern,  printed  on  page  435,  and  the  Old  Stone  House  near  it,  which  was  the  first 

*  This  view  is  from  the  burial-ground,  looking  southwest.  The  willow  seen  on  the  left,  leaning  by  the 
side  of  a  monument,  is  a  venerable  tree.  It  appears  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  affection  when 
the  monument  was  reared.  In  the  progress  of  its  crrowth  the  trunk  has  moved  the  slab  at  least  six  inches 
from  its  original  position.  How  imperceptible  was  that  daily  motion  when  the  sap  was  flowing,  and  yet 
how  certain  and  powerful  I 

^  This  bridge  is  nearly  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  spans  the  James  River  near  the  foot  of  the  great 
rapids.  It  was  built,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  by  Colonel  John  Mayo,  who  received  a  large 
revenue  from  the  tolls. 
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Reminiacencet  of  the  "  Old  Stone  Uouae."  Anecdote  of  Monroe.  Patrick  Henry. 

dwelling  erected  in  Richmond.  It  stands  upon  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Twenti- 
eth streets,  and  was  among  the  houses 
in  Richmond  which  was  spared  by  the 
incendiary  in  1781.  It  was  occupied, 
when  I  visited  it,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Welsh,  whose  great-grandfather,  Jacob 
Ege,  from  Germany,  built  it  before 
Byrd's  warehouse  was  erected.  It  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Welsh's  father,  Samuel 
Ege,  who  was  a  commissary  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  during  a  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Mbnroe  (four  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States)  have  all  been  beneath  its 
roof  Mrs.  Welsh  informed  me  that  she 
well  remembers  the  fact  that  Monroe 
boarded  with  her  mother,  while  attend- 
ing the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788, 
just  alluded  to.*  She  was  then  ten  years 
of  age. 

I  passed  a  portion  of  the  afternoon 
among  the  tobacco  factories  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  cotton  and  iron  factories 
at  Manchester,  and  then  lingered  until 
almost  sunset  upon  the  beautiful  island 
above   Mayo's   Bridge,'  from   which   I 

*  Mrs.  Welsh  related  a  circumstance  M'hich  she  well  remembered.  While  Monroe  was  boarding  with 
her  mother,  Samuel  Hardy,  another  member  of  the  convention,  was  also  there.  Hardy  was  a  very  modest, 
retiring  man.  One  morning  at  breakfast,  Monroe  remarked  to  Hardy,  in  a  jocular  manner,  '*  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  governor  of  the  state  yet.'*  "Yes,"  rejoined  Hardy,  "and  you  will  have  yonr  hair 
cued  and  be  sent  to  Congress."  Hardy  was  afterward  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  and  Monroe  was 
not  only  **  sent  to  Congress"  as  a  senator,  but  became  a  foreign  minister,  and  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation. 

'  Another  noble  bridge  spans  the  James  River  a  short  distance  above,  which  was  constructed  for  the 
passage  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  rail-way.  A  third  bridge  has  been  erected  since  my  visit  there, 
which  is  referred  to  on  page  433. 

*  Patrick  Henry  was  born  at  the  family  seat  of  his  father,  called  Studley,  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1736.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  taken  from  school,  and  placed  nnder  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  in  his  own  house,  to  learn  Latin.  He  acquired  some  proficiency  in  mathemnties ;  but  it  now 
became  evident  that  he  had  a  greater  taste  for  hunting  and  fishing  than  for  study.  We  have  already  con- 
sidered the  character  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  on  page  430,  until  his  powers  of  eloquence  were  first 
developed  in  a  speech  in  Hanover  court-house.  From  that  period  Mr.  Henry  rose  rapidly  to  the  head  of 
his  profession.  He  removed  to  Louisa  county  in  1764,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  employed 
to  argue  a  case  before  a  committee  on  elections  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  made  an  eloquent  speech 
on  the  right  of  sufTrage,  and  his  uncouth  appearance  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  wondering  burgesses. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1765.  During  that  session  he  made  his  memora- 
ble speech  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  I  shall  notice  more  particularly  hereafter.  Mr.  Henry 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  in  1769.  At  that  time  he  was  again  a  resident  of  his  native 
county ;  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  connected  with  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses as  a  member,  and  as  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  in 
1774,  and  there,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  its  business.  In  1775,  when  Lord  Diinmore 
seized  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war  a  part  of  the  powder  in  the  provincial  magazine  at 
Williamsburg,  Mr.  Henry  assembled  the  independent  companies  of  Hanover  and  King  William  counties, 
and,  boldly  demanding  its  restoration  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  forced  a  compliance.  He  was  chosen  the 
first  republican  governor  of  Virginia,  after  the  departure  of  Ehinmore,  in  1776,  which  oflTice  he  held  for 
several  successive  years.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  assembled  to  consider  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  Henry  opposed  its  adoption  with  all  his  eloquence.  In  1795,  Washington  nominated  him  as 
Secretary  of  State,  but  he  declined  the  honor  and  trust.  President  Adams  appointed  him  an  envoy  to 
Franoe,  with  Ellsworth  and  Murray,  in  1799,  but  bis  indisposition  and  advanced  age  caused  him  to  decline 
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Depai  tore  from  Richmond.  Aspect  of  the  Scene.  Effect  of  Patrick  Henry '•  Eloquence.  Hii  Redd«ttc& 

made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  433,  contemplating  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
charming  even  in  December,  when  the  trees  were  leafless  and  the  sward  of  a  russet  hue. 
The  storm  had  subsided,  the  clouds  had  dispersed,  and  the  sun  and  air  were  as  genial  to 
the  feelings  as  a  day  in  mid-May.  Bright  and  beautiful,  also,  was  the  Sabbath  ;  but  when 
I  left  Richmond  for  Charles  City  and  old  Jamestown  on  Monday  morning,  every  thing  was 
draped  in  a  thick  vapor  which  had  arisen  from  the  river  during  the  night.  I  had  scarcely 
left  the  suburban  village  of  Powhatan,  and  turned  my  horse's  head  toward  the  open  coun. 
try,  when 

"  That  sea  of  vapor 
Parted  away,  and,  melting  into  air, 
Rose  round  me,  and  I  stood  involved  in  lights 
As  if  a  flame  had  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  me 
In  its  innocuous  blaze." — Percival. 

The  sun  came  forth  brilliant  and  warm,  and  for  an  hour  I  could  trace  the  sinuous  course 

that  honor  also.  He  died  soon  afterward  at  his  seat  at  Red  Hill, 
Charlotte  county,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  aged  nearly  sixty-three. 
He  had  six  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  nine  by  his  second.  He 
left  his  family  rich.  His  widow  married  the  late  Judge  Winston, 
and  died  in  Halifax  county  in  February,  1831. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Henry  was  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  in  pab- 

^  Ho  and  private  strictly  temperate.     He  was  never  known  to  uttw 

^  a  profane  expression,  dishonoring  the  name  of  God.     He  was  not  a 

member  of  any  church,  yet  he  was  a  practical  Christian,  and  a  lover 

of  the  Bible. 

Wirt,  in  his  brilliant  biography  of  the  great  orator,  has  given  sev- 
eral illustrations  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  I  give  one  in  cod- 
Seat  OF  Patrick  Ubnry*  elusion.  A  Scotchman,  named  Hook,  living  in  Campbell  county, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory.  On  the  occasion  of  the  joint  in- 
vasion of  Cornwallis  and  Phillips,  the  American  army  was  greatly  distressed.  A  commissary,  named  Vena- 
ble,  took  two  of  Mr.  Hook's  steers,  without  his  consent,  to  feed  the  starving  soldiers.  At  the  conclnsion 
of  the  war,  a  lawyer,  named  Cowan,  advised  Hook  to  prosecute  Venable  for  trespass,  in  the  District  Court 
of  New  Londqn.  Venable  employed  Patrick  Henry.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  old 
court-house  in  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  depicted  the  distress  of  the  American  soldiers 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  then  asked,  where  was  the  man,  ^*  who  had  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  barns,  his  cellars,  the  doors 
of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the  meanest  sol- 
dier in  that  little  band  of  famished  patriots?  Where  is  the  man?  There  he  stands; 
but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his  bosom  you^  gentlemen,  are  to  judge."  Ol.v  CouBTHousr 
*'  He  then,"  says  Wirt,  "carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  the 
surrender  of  which  had  followed  shortly  al^er  the  act  complained  of.  He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the 
most  glowing  and  noble  colors  of  his  eloquence.  The  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and 
dejection  of  the  British  as  they  marched  out  of  the  trenches — they  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  ever}* 
patriotic  face,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  *  Washington  and  Liberty,^  as  it  rung  and 
echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighboring 
river — *  but  hark  !  what  notes  of  discord  are  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclama- 
tjons  of  victory  ?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  beef! 
beef/  bee/r 

"  The  whole  audience  were  convulsed.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  anable  to  contain  himself,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court-house,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter,  where  he  was  rolling  when  Hook,  with  very  diflerent  feel- 
ings, came  out  for  relief  into  the  yard  also.  *  Jemmy  Steptoe,'  he  said  to  the  clerk,  *  wh^t  the  divil  ails  ye, 
mon  ?'  Mr.  Steptoe  was  only  able  to  say  that  he  could  not  help  it.  *'  Never  mind  ye,'  said  Hook,  *  wait  till  Billy 
Cowan  gets  up ;  he'll  show  him  the  la' !'  Mr.  Cowan  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  a 
word.  The  jury  instantly  returned  a  verdict  against  Hook.  The  people  were  highly  excited,  and  Hook 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  county  to  avoid  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers." — Wirt^t  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

*  ThU  is  from  a  pictaro  In  Howe'i  Hittotieal  ColUetiont  of  Virginia,  p.  22a  The  houie  is  upon  a  ridge,  the  dividing  line  of 
Campbell  and  Charlotte  counties.  "  From  the  brow  of  the  hill,  west  of  the  house."  says  Howe,  "  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  the  loftj 
peaks  of  Otter,  appear  in  the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles."  In  a  grove  of  locusts  and  other  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  are  the  graves  of  Governor  Henry  and  his  first  wife.  In  the  parlor  of  the  house  hangs  the  portrait,  by  Sully,  of 
which  the  one  given  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  copy.  The  dress  is  black,  cravat  white,  and  a  red  velvet  mantle  is  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.    The  sketch  of  the  old  court-house  in  New  London  is  also  from  Howe's  vsluable  book,  p.  SIS. 
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Appeaniooe  of  th«  Country  below  Richmond.  Westover.  Colonel  Byrd.  Birth-place  of  President  HarrisoD- 

of  the  James  River  by  the  line  of  the  white  vapor  which  stretched  away,  far  southward, 
like  a  huge  serpent  measuring  its  mighty  length  over  the  land. 

Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  Westover,  the 
famous  estate  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  memorable  as  the  landing-place  of  Arnold's  troops.  I 
could  not  learn  its  relative  position  in  distance  from  the  direct  road  to  Charles  City  court- 
house, the  goal  of  my  first  day's  journey,  and  I  thought  I  should  pass  it  by  unvisited. 
Af\er  leaving  Richmond  a  few  miles,  the  hilly  country  disappeared,  and  there  spread  out  a 
level  or  gently  rolling  region,  bearing  extensive  pine  forests,  which  inclose  quite  large  plan- 
tations. I  dined  in  my  wagon  upon  cold  turkey  and  biscuit,  furnished  by  my  kind  friend, 
Mrs.  G.,  of  Richmond,  after  giving  Charley  a  lunch  of  meal  and  water,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  way.  The  day  was  very  warm* — too  warm  to  ride  comfortably  .Dec.  18, 
with  an  overcoat.  Not  suspecting  that  I  might  diverge  into  a  wrong  rond  by  one  ^^^ 
of  the  numerous  forks  which  characterize  the  highway,  I  allowed  Charley  to  jog  on  leisurely, 
and  with  a  loose  rein,  while  I  gave  myself  up  to  contemplation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  a  passing  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Westover. 
-  Suddenly,  on  emerging  from  a  pine  forest  into  an  open  cultivated  region,  the  bright  waters 
of  a  broad  river,  dotted  with  an  occasional  sail,  were  before  me.  On  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  a  spacious  brick  mansion,  approached  from  the  country  by  a  broad  lane,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  servants,  men  and  women,  were  engaged  shucking  or  husking  com.  The 
gleaming  water  was  the  James  River,  and  the  spacious  mansion  was  that  of  John  A.  Sel- 
den,  Esq.,  once  the  residence  of  Colonel  Byrd.  I  was  at  Westover,  scarcely  conscious  how 
I  had  reached  it ;  for  I  supposed  myself  to  be  upon  the  direct  road  to  Charles  City  court- 
house, and  probably  a  dozen  miles  from  the  spot  I  desired  to  see.  I  was  between  two  and 
>  throe  miles  from  the  main  road,  led  thither  by  a  deceptive  by-way,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
trace the  journey,  ai\er  passing  half  an  hour  in  viewing  the  location.  The  family  of  the 
proprietor  was  absent,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  plantation.  It  must  be  a  de- 
lightful place  in  summer,  and,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  accomplished  family  of  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Byrd,*  doubtless  justified  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  in  giving  his  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  charms  of  society  there.  **  That  of  Mrs.  Byrd,'* 
he  says,  *'  to  which  I  was  going,  surpasses,  them  all  [fine  mansions  on  the  James  River]  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.'** 
Mrs.  Byrd  was  a  cousin  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  this  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  West- 
over  was  made  the  place  of  landing  for  the  British  troops  three  times  under  Arnold  and 
Comwallis,  so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  vigilant  Whigs,  that  the  government  once  took 
possession  of  her  papers.  She  was  wrongfully  suspected,  and  the  landings  of  the  enemy  were 
great  misfortunes  to  her  in  various  ways.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  before  leaving  Westover,  but  lost  it  that  very  evening. 

A  short  distance  above  Westover,  and  in  sight  of  its  gardens, 
upon  the  river  shore,  is  Berkeley  (called  Barclay  in  the  old  books), 
the  residence  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec-  I 
laration  of  Independence,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  son,  the  ninth 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  gambrel- 
roof,  and  stands  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Around  it  are  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  rising  in  stately 
beauty  above  shrubbery  and  lesser  trees.     I  made  this  sketch  from  Bibkslbt. 

'  the  deck  of  a  steam4)oat,  while  ascending  the  James  River  a  few  days  aderward,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  aided  in  my  view  of  the  details  by  the  captain's  spy-glass 

'  Colonel  William  Byrd,  whose  widow  owned  Westover  when  Arnold  landed  there,  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  once  president  of  the  Virrrinia  Conncil,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  accomplished  . 
gentlemen  in  the  province.  Like  his  father,  he  was  an  active  pablio  man.  He  was  a  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  in  1756,  and  accompanied  Forbes  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758. 
Being  a  gay  spendthrift  and  a  gambler,  his  immense  wealth  was  much  lessened  at  his  death,  and  his  affair;> 
were  left  in  great  confusion.  '  TraveU,  ii.,  16  . 
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For  many  years  Berkeley  was  the  seat  of  elegant  taste  and  refinement,  for  its  distinguished 
owner  as  a  legislator,  and  as  governor  of  the  state,  drew  around  him  the  wealthy  and  hon- 
orable of  the  commonwealth.  His  portrait,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life,  will  be  found  among 
those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  another  part  of  this  work.* 

Leaving  Westover,  I  returned  to  the  highway,  and  after  traversing  a  beautiful  level 
country,  garnished  with  fertile  plantations  and  handsome  mansions,  for  about  six  miles,  1 
reached  Charles  City  Court  House.     It  was  just  at  sunset,  and  there  I  passed  the  night 

with  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  jailer,  and  innkeeper.  His  house  of  enter- 
tainment, the  old  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  few 
out-houses  and  servants*  quarters,  compose  the  vil- 
lage. The  county  is  the  smallest  in  Virginia,  yet 
bears  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  two  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  of  being  the  place 
of  marriage  of  a  third.'  I  passed  the  birth-place  of 
President  Tyler  just  before  reaching  Mr.  Christian's 
inn.  It  is  the  last  dwelling  upon  the  Richmond 
CHAEI..S  City  Coubt-hou.k.*  ^^j^  ^^ien  leaving  the  Court  House.     His  father, 

John  Tyler,  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionary  men  in  Vir-  /p  ^^     a 

ginia.  He  succeeded  Benjamin  Harrison  as  speaker  of  the  ^ /Vx/ka^  \y^v^'* 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  in  1808  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the      yfi  ^  1' 

state.     While  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,     Q  ^ 

he  died,  at  his  seat,  in  January,  1813.  Swnatub.  of  p«mid«kt  Tt- 

Mr.  Christian   allowed   me   to  pass  the  evening  searching  *•■■*•  J^^™"*- 

among  the  dusty  records  in  the  old  court-house.  I  found  nothing  there  relating  to  Revolu- 
tionary events ;  but  in  a  bundle  of  papers,  wrapped  up  and  laid  away  probably  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  discovered  the  marriage  license-bond  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  in  his 
own  handwriting.     I  made  a  fac  simile  copy  of  it, 

which  is  printed  on  the  opposite  page.     Mr.  Jefferson         //     /V^  j    ffJ 

was  married  to  Martha  Skelton,  of  Charles  City  C^'/c^A^  J^y/^^^^ 
county,  in  January,  1772.     She  was  the  widow  of  I ' 

Bathurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Virginia.  She 
brought  her  husband  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Jefierson.  Through  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution  she 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  died  in  1782,  leaving  two  daughters.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  writing  the  bond,  which  is  countersigned  by  Francis  Eppes  (the  father  of 
Mr.  Eppes,  who  afterward  married  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughter),  the  usual  word  spinster  was 
introduced,  but  erased,  and  the  word  tcidoic  substituted  by  another  hand. 

'  The  Marquis  de  Cbastellux  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Harrison,  at  his  residence 
in  Richmond,  while  he  was  governor  of  the  state.  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  illus- 
trates the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  When  he  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  home,  with  Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Lee,  a  large  number  of  the  country  people  waited 
upon  him,  and  said,  '^  You  assert  that  there  is  a  fixed  intention  to  invade  our  rights  and  privileges.  We 
own  that  we  do  not  see  this  clearly  ;  but  since  you  assure  us  it  b  so,  we  believe  the  fact.  We  are  about 
to  take  a  very  dangerous  step,  but  we  confide  in  you,  and  are  ready  to  support  you  in  every  measure  you 
shall  think  proper  to  adopt."  Shortly  afterward  appeared  Lord  North's  speech,  clearly  avowing  his  inten- 
tions toward  the  colonies.  When  Mr.  Harrison  returned  home,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  same  people 
oame  to  him,  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  now  convinced  that  he  had  not  deceived  them,  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced,  and  that  henceforth  they  were  determined  on  war.— TVave^,  ii.,  159. 

'  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  were  both  bom  in  that  county,  and  there  Thomas  Jefierson 
was  married. 

*  The  style  of  this  building  is  similar  to  that  of  Hanover  court-house.  It  is  constructed  of  imported 
brick,  and  was  erected  previous  to  that  at  Hanover.  I  could  not  discover  the  exact  period  when  it  was 
built.     Among  its  records  I  found  notices  of  courts  held  at  Charles  City  as  early  as  1639. 

*  I  copied  this  signature  from  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  of  General  Gates  m  August,  1780. 
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Historical  Associations  of  Charles  City  Coort  House 
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Charles  City  Court  House  was  a  scene  of  mortal  strife  between  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
under  Simcoe,  and  a  party  of  American  militia,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  Arnold's 
return  from  Richmond.*  Arnold  had  directed  a  patrol  on  that  evening  toward 
Long  Bridge,  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence.  The  patrol  consisted  of  about  forty 
cavalry,  under  Simcoe.  Falling  in  with  some  American  videttes,  they  captured  two  oi 
three,  and  from  them  Simcoe  learned  that  a  party  of  militia,  under  General  Nelson,  lay  at 
and  near  Charles  City  Court-house.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon  at 
its  full.^     The  enemy  had  no  knowledge  of  the  way.     A  negro  prisoner  was  made  to  act 

*  Simcoe,  in  his  journal,  sap  *'  the  night  was  very  dark."     Mr.  Tyler  informed  me  that  his  father,  who 
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Attack  upon  the  American  Militia.  CareleMneas  of  Dudley.  "Sherwood  Forest"  Ex-pretident  Tyler. 

as  guide.  The  party  at  the  Court  House,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Dudley,  were  completely  surprised,  for  they  had  no  intimation 
of  the  immediate  approach  of  a  foe  until  their  sentries  were  fired  upon,  and  two  bugles 
sounded  the  signal  of  attack,  upon  the  frosty  air  of  that  winter's  night.  A  confused  and 
scattering  fire  ensued,  when  the  American  detachment  fied  and  joined  the  main  body,  which 

lay  a  few  miles  distant,  toward  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River.     A  part  of  Simcoe's  dragoons 
dismounted,  rushed  into  the  tavern,  and  seized 
several  of  the  Americans.     Two  of  the  militia- 
men (Deane  and  Ballard)  were  killed.     One 
of  them  was  slain  upon  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  while  fleeing  to  the  cham- 
ber for  safety.     The  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
r  me,  where,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  stains 
of  the  victim's  blood  might  be  seen.     The  at- 
tack was  so  sudden  and  furious,  that  those  who 
escaped  and  communicated  the  fact  to   the 
militia  under  Nelson,  so  alarmed  that  body,  that  a  large  number  of  them  broke  from  the 
camp,  and  fled  to  Williamsburg.     Simcoe  collected  his  prisoners  and  a  few  captured  horses 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  before  dawn  he  joined  Arnold  at  Westover. 

Mr.  Tyler  (the  late  President  of  the  United  States),  on  whom  I  called  while  on  my  way 
fcom  Charles  City  Court  House  to  Jamestown,  informed  me  that  his  father,  whp  was  then 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  but  at  his  residence  at  the  time,  aware  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy  at  Westover  and  Berkeley,  earnestly  advised  Colonel  Dudley,  the  commander  of 
the  county  militia,  to  place  his  men  in  a  position  for  defense ;  oHering,  at  the  same  time, 
to  join  them,  and  act  in  any  capacity.  He  advised  him  to  remove  his  party  from  the  tav- 
ern, for,  if  left  there  drinking  and  carousing  as  usual,  they  would  surely  be  surprised.  The 
haughty  colonel  would  not  heed  his  warning,  and  the  result  was  defeat  and  disgrace.* 

It  was  another  glorious  morning  when  I  lefl  Charles  City  Court  House.  Warm  and 
brilliant  aa  May,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  day's  journey.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  A 
heavy  fog  during  the  night  had  hung  each  bough  and  spray  with  liquid  jewels,  and  these, 
glittering  in  the  early  sun,  fell  in  radiant  showers  as  the  light  breezes  touched  their  resting- 
places.  Traversing  a  rough  road  for  nearly  four  miles,  I  crossed  a  rapid  stream  at  a  mill, 
and  ascending  to  a  plain  half  a  mile  beyond,  I  reined  up  at  the  entrance-gate  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  the  estate  of  ex-President  Tyler.  His  mansion  is  very  spacious,  and  stands  upon 
the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  half  a  mile  from  the  highway.  Tt  is  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  a 
thick  forest  of  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  while  from  the  front  the  eye  overlooks  almost  the 
whole  of  his  plantation  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  James 
River.  The  distinguished  proprietor  was  at  home,  and  received  me  with  that  courteous 
hospitality  so  common  in  the  South,  which  makes  the  traveler  feel  at  ease,  as  if  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Tyler  is  tall  and  slender  in  person,  his  locks  long,  thin,  and  slightly 
grizzled,  and  he  was  dressed  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  Virginia  planter.  After  giving  warm  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  my  enterprise,  and  an  invitation  to  remain  longer  at  Sherwood  Forest, 

was  then  at  home,  and  witnessed  a  part  of  the  affray,  always  declared  that  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
moon  in  full  orb. 

*  This  tavern,  in  which  I  lodged,  was  built  about  ten  years  before  the  skirmish  which  occnrred  within 
and  around  it.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Edmund  F.  Christian,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of  Charies  City  county  when 
I  visited  it  in  1848. 

^  A  man  named  Royston,  whom  Mr.  Tyler  well  knew,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  affray.  A  pistol  was 
discharged  so  near  his  head,  that  grains  of  powder  sprinkled  his  face,  and  disfigured  him  for  life.  He  was 
then  struck  down  by  a  saber  blow,  and  the  troopers  cruelly  tried  to  make  their  horses  trample  him  to  death. 
The  animals,  more  humane  in  action  than  their  riders,  leaped  over  him,  and  he  was  saved.  He  crawled  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  where  a  colored  nurse,  the  only  inmate  of  the  house,  dressed  his  wounds  and  gave 
him  food  and  drink.     Mr.  Tyler  had  moved  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  beyond  the  Chickahominy  River. 
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he  sketched  a  map  of  my  route  to  Jamestown,  as  a  guide  among  the  diverging  ways.  Time 
was  precious,  and  I  passed  only  an  hour  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  ex-president,  and 
then  departed  for  the  Chickahominy. 

Soon  after  leaving  Sherwood  Forest,  I  entered  a  low.  wet  region,  covered  with  pines, 
called  the  slashes.  These  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  ;  and  in  all  that  journey,  without  a  clearing  to  cheer  the  eye,  I  saw  no  living  thing, 
except  an  occasional  "  wild  boar  of  the  wood,"  a  dwarf  breed  of  hogs  which  inhabit  this 
dreary  region.  Here,  where  once  broad  fields  were  smiling  with  culture- blessings,  and  this 
road,  now  almost  a  quagmire,  but  fifty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  finest  highways  in  Virginia, 
wild  deers  and  turkeys  abound,  as  if  the  land  was  a  primeval  wilderness.  It  was  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  past  husbandry  of  Virginia,  and  a  sadder  picture  of  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  present  bad  husbandry  which  prevails  in  many  regions  of  the  South.  Year  after 
year  the  tillers  make  constant  drafts  upon  the  vitality  of  the  soil  without  an  ounce  of  com- 
pensating manure,  until  all  fertility  is  exhausted.  I  saw  thousands  of  acres  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  where  tillage  had  levied  its  withering  taxes  until  the  generous  soil  -could  no 
longer  yield  its  tithe,  nor  even  its  hundredth.  The  earth  was  completely  covered  with 
"poverty  grass,"  dwarf  pines,  or  stately  forests  of  the  same  tree,  patiently  renewing  its  strength 
during  a  long  Sabbath-rest  of  abandonment  by  man. 

It  was  at  meridian  when  I  emerged  from  the  wilderness  and  halted  upon  the  high  sand- 
bank of  the  Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  James  River.  Above, 
all  appeared  bright  and  beautiful ;  below,  all  was  gloomy  and  desolate.  Silence  reigned 
here,  where  once  the  busy  ferryman  plied  his  oars  from  morning  until  night.  No  voice  was 
to  be  heard  ;  no  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen.  The  broad  and  turbid  river  moved  slag- 
gishly  on  without  a  ripple,  and  on  the  beach  a  scow,  half  filled  with  water,  told  only  «f 
desolation.  There  appeared  no  way  for  me  to  cross  the  stream.  If  denied  that  privilege, 
I  must  make  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles*  travel  to  a  public  crossing  above  !  I  looked  for  the 
smoke  of  a  dwelling,  but  saw  none.  I  shouted  ;  there  was  no  response  but  that  of  echo. 
Remembering  that,  just  before  reaching^e  clearing  upon  the  Chickahominy,  I  saw  a  road, 
covered  with  leaves,  diverging  toward  the  James  River,  I  returned,  reined  into  it,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  hope.  Presently  I  saw  a  log  hut  upon  the  shore,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
men.  They  were  negroes,  busily  preparing  a  canoe  for  a  fishing  excursion.  I  inquired  for 
a  ferryman,  and  was  informed  that  nobody  crossed  now,  and  the  scow  would  not  float.  Two 
of  the  men  speedily  changed  their  opinion  when  I  ofiered  a  bright  half  dollar  to  each  if  they 
would  "  bail  out"  the  craft  and  **  pole"  me  across.  They  worked  faithfully,  and  within  half 
an  hour  I  was  embarked  upon  the  stream,  with  my  horse  and  vehicle,  in  a  shell  just  long 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  contain  us.  To  keep  Charley  quiet,  so  as  to  **  trim  the  boat," 
I  allowed  him  to  dine  upon  some  oats  which  I  procured  at  Charles  City  Court  House.  The 
Chickahominy  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  current  was  quite  strong,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  poles,  by  which  the  bateau  was  impelled,  were  sometimes  too  short  for  use. 
We  drifted  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and,  at  one  time,  I  anticipated  an  evening  voy- 
age upon  the  James  River,  but  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  motive-powet  we  reached  the 
landing-place  in  safety,  after  rather  a  dangerous  voyage  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  bateau  was  again  almost  half  filled  with  water,  and  the  ferrymen  were  obliged  to  empty 
it  before  returning.  I  was  too  much  occupied  while  crossing  with  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
voluntary bath  to  reflect  upon  the  perils  which  Captain  John  Smith  encountered  upon  this 
very  stream,  before  the  empire  of  the  white  men  had  commenced  ;  but  when  safely  seated 
in  my  wagon  upon  the  Jamestown  side  of  the  river,  I  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  the 
wooded  shores  of  those  waters,  up  which  that  adventurer  paddled.  More  than  sixty  miles 
above  the  place  where  I  crossed  he  was  captured  by  Opechancanough,  the  king  of  Pamun- 
kee,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Powhatan,  at  Werowocomoco,  where  he  was  saved  from  death 
by  the  gentle  Pocahontas.     These  events  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  was  now  eight  miles  from  old  Jamestown,  the  goal  of  my  day's  journey.  Hungry  and 
thirsty,  I  was  about  entering  another  dreary  region  of  slashes,  ^Ye  miles  in  extent,  when  I 
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saw  a  log  hut  on  the  verge  of  the  woods.  I  hailed,  but  no  person  appeared,  except  a  lit- 
tle child  of  six  years,  black  as  ebony,  and  having  nothing  on  but  its  birth-day  suit  and  a 
tattered  shirt.  It  brought  me  a  draught  of  cool  water  in  a  gourd  from  a  spring  near  by. 
Dropping  half  a  dime  into  the  emptied  shell,  I  pursued  my  way.  Emerging  from  the 
slashes,  I  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  Green  Spring  plantation,  its  mansion 
appearing  among  the  trees  on  my  lefl,  half  a  mile  distant.'  It  is  now  in  possession  of  two 
brothers,  named  Ward,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  who,  for  many  years,  as  skippers  upon  the 
James  River,  bartered  Sot  the  products  of  this  plantation,  until  they  were  able  to  purchase 
it.  Green  Spring  was  the  theater  of  an  interesting  episode  in  our  Revolutionary  history, 
for  there  the  American  army,  under  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  were  encamped  for 
a  few  days  in  the  summer  of  1781,  while  watching  the  movements  and  foiling  the  designs 
of  Comwallis  in  Virginia. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  passed  the  morass  in  front  of  Crreen  Spring,  over  which 
the  Americans  crossed  to  the  attack  of  Cornwallis  at  Jamestown  Ford.  I  crossed  the  plan- 
tation of  John  Coke,  Esq.,  and  halted  upon  the  shore  of  an  estuary  of  the  James  River, 
at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Bacon,  opposite  Jamestown  island.  It  was  too  late  to  visit  the  con- 
secrated spot  that  evening.     I  sketched  this  distant  view  of  the  portion  of  the  island  where- 


belonged  to  Philip  Ludwell,  one  of  the  king's  council,  from  whom  it  descended  to  William  Lee,  sheriff  of 
London  under  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  what  was  once  a  marsh,  bat  now  a  deep  bay,  four  hundred  yards 
wide.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  destroyed  by  a  gale  and  high  tide  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  beyond  is  the  James  River.  Near  the  point  of  the  island,  toward  the  end  of  the  bridge,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  chorch,  a  near  view  of  which  is  given  upon  the  opposite  page.  Mr.  Coke  resided  upon  the 
island  when  the  tempest  occurred  which  destroyed  the  bridge.  The  island  was  submerged,  and  for  three 
days  himself  and  family  were  prisoners.  It  was  in  winter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  branches  of  orna- 
mental trees  that  were  close  to  his  house,  for  fuel. 

I  was  gravely  informed  by  a  man  on  the  beach,  while  making  the  sketch,  that  Pocahontas  crossed  at  that 
very  spot  "  in  her  tkiff,^^  when  she  went  to  warn  the  Jamestown  settlers  of  threatened  danger.  The  dear 
child  had  no  need  of  a  skifli;  had  such  a  thing  existed  in  America,  for  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Coke  that  his 
father-in-law  weH  remembered  when  a  marsh,  so  narrow  and  firm  that  a  person  might  cross  it  upon  a  fence 
rail,  was  where  the  deep  water  at  the  ruined  bridge  now  is.  Every  year  the  current  of  James  River  is 
changing  its  margins  in  this  region,  and  within  a  few  years  Jamestown  Island,  made  so  only  by  a  marsh  on 
the  land  side,  will  have  a  navigable  channel  around  it.  Already  a  large  portion  of  it,  whereon  the  ancient 
town  was  erected,  has  been  washed  away ;  and  I  was  informed  that  a  cypress-tree,  now  many  yards  from 
the  shore,  stood  at  the  end  of  a  carriage-way  to  the  wharf,  sixty  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  only  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  destructive  flood  is  gradually  approaching  the  old  church  tower,  and  if  the  hand  of  man 
shall  not  arrest  its  sure  progress,  that  too  will  be  swept  away,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Jamestown  will  remain. 
Virginians,  look  to  it,  and  let  a  wall  of  masonry  along  the  river  margin  attest  your  reverence  for  the 
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on  the  ancient  city  stood,  and  then  returned  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Coke,  (who  is  broth* 
er  of  the  late  Richard  Coke,  member  of  Congress  from  Accomac  district),  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  roof,  where  I  experienced  true  Virginia  hospitality.  Mr.  Coke  was  for  many  years 
sheriff  of  the  county,  is  an  influential  man,  and  an  excellent  practical  agriculturist.  He 
owns  a  plantation  of  nineteen  hundred  acres,  nearly  one  thousand  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tivation. Unlike  too  many  agriculturists  of  the  South,  he  is  his  own  general  overseer,  and 
his  family  of  seventy  persons  (only  eleven  of  whom  are  white),  receive  his  daily  personal 
care.  He  owns  all  the  soil  that  is  left  unsubmerged  on  which  the  English  built  their  first 
town  in  America.  His  house  has  many  bullet-marks,  made  there  during  the  battle  at 
Jamestown  Ford,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1781  ;  and  in  the  broad  level  field  in  front  of  his 
mansion,  the  French  army  was  encamped  when  on  its  way  to  Yorktown  the  same  year. 
Within  that  field  a  venerable  chestnut-oak,  riven,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning,  was 
yet  standing,  under  which  a  court-martial  was  held  by  Comwallis,  and  upon  its  branches 
a  culprit  was  hanged.  It  is  called  the  <*  Council  Tree."  Mr.  Coke*s  plantation  is  truly 
classic  ground,  for  upon  it  occurred  events  connected  with  those  widely-separated  incidents, 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  heroic  age  of  America.  Over  it  the  lordly  Powhatan 
once  walked,  and  the  feet  of  his  gentle  daughter  pressed  its  soil  when  speeding  on  her  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  the  doomed  settlement  of  Jamestown.  Over  it  the  royal  and  republican 
armies  marched,  and  there  fought  desperately  for  victory.  ' 

I  was  at  Mr.  Bacon's  cottage  soon  afler  an  early  breakfast,  and  before  nine  o'clock  had 
crossed  the  estuary  in  a  punt,  and 
sat  within  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church  tower,  which  stands  like  a 
sentinel,  watching  the  city  of  the 
dead  at  its  feet.  This  crumbling 
pile,  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  bram- 
bles, and  tangled  vines ;  and  the  old 
church-yard  wall,  of  English  brick, 
inclosing  a  few  broken  monuments, 
half  buried  in  earth  or  cbvered  with 
a  pall  of  ivy  and  long  grass,  are  all 
the  tangible  records  that  remain  of 
the  first  planting  of  an  English  col- 
ony in  America.  As  I  sat  upon  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  half-reclining  and  \ 
decayed  old  sycamore,  and  sketched  ' 
the  broken  tower,  the  questionings  of 
the  eloquent  Wirt  came  up  from  the 
depth  of  feeling :  **  Whence,  my  dear 

S ,  arises  this   irrepressible 

reverence  and  tender  afiection  with 

which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  ?^  kuimb  ai-  jAMK»Tuuji.i 

most  interesting  historical  relic  within  your  borders  I    Some  remains  of  the  old  fort  may  be  seen  at  low  wa- 
ter, several  yards  from  the  shore. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  old  chureh-yard,  looking  toward  James  River,  a  glimpse  of  which  may  be  seen 
through  the  arches.  The  stream  is  here  about  three  miles  wide.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  time  the 
church,  of  which  now  only  a  portion  of  the  tower  remains,  was  erected.  It  was  probably  built  sometime 
between  1617  and  1620.  According  to  Smith,  a  fire  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  with  the  pali- 
sades, at  about  the  close  of  1607,  the  first  year  of  the  settlement.  Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  Scrivener  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  and  church.  Afterward,  in  speaking  of 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Argall  in  1617,  he  says,  "  In  James  towne  he  found  but  five  or  six  houses,  the  chwch 
downe,  the  pallizadoe  broken,  the  bridge  in  pieces,  the  well  of  fresh  water  spoiled,  the  store-house  used  for 
the  church^^  &c.  The  tower  here  represented  was  doubtless  that  of  the  third  church  built,  and  is  now 
(1852)  about  234  years  old.  The  tower  is  now  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  walls  three  feet  thick,  all  of  im- 
ported  briok. 
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Is  it  that  my  soul,  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  the  moldering  ruins  with  her  own 
powers  ;  imagines  it  a  fellow-being — a  venerable  old  man,  a  Nestor  or  an  Ossian,  who  has 
witnessed  and  survived  the  ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  companions  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  maturity,  and  now  mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition,  and  hails  their 
spirits  in  every  passing  cloud  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  feel  my 
soul  drawn  forward  as  by  the  cords  of  gentlest  sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to 
offer  consolation  to  the  drooping  pile."* 
Around  this 

"  Old  cradle  of  oar  infant  world, 
In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay," 

the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  the  Muse  of  Poetry  delight  to  linger,  and  the  bosom  of  the 
American  glows  with  increased  patriotism  as  he  contemplates  this  small  beginning  of  the 
mighty  progression  around  him. 

"  What  solemn  f  eoollections  throng,  Jamestown  and  Plymouth's  hallowM  rock 
Wljat  touching  visions  rise,  To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be ; 

As,  wandering  these  old  stones  among,  I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock, 

I  backward  turn  my  eyes,  Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 

And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round,  I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand 

Like  spirits  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound  !  Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

The  wonders  of  an  age  combined,  And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth, 
In  one  short  moment  memory  supplies ;  Or  breathe  Virginia's  air, 

They  throng  upon  my  'waken'd  mind,  Or  in  New  England  claim  his  birth,    . 
As  Time's  dark  curtains  rise.  From  the  old  pilgrims  there, 

The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years,  He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock  [rock.*' 

Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet  appears.  Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's   famous 
##♦♦♦♦♦♦  James  Kirkb  Paulding. 

«]>ee.  21,  Although  it  was  late  in  December,^  the  sun  was  shining  almost  as  warm  as  at 
184a  ijjQ  ^jiogg  pf  May.  While  finishing  my  sketch,  I  was  glad  to  take  sholter  from  its 
beams  in  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore.  Here,  upon  this  curiously-wrought  slab,  clasped  by 
the  roots  of  the  forest  anak,  let  us  sit  a  while  and  ponder  the  early  chronicles  of  Virginia.' 
I  have  mentioned,  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  the  efforts  made  by  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  adventurers  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  their  failures. 
The  idea  was  not  abandoned ;  and  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  England,  was  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  visions  of  new  and  opulent  empires  beyond  the  oeeaut  of  which  a  few 
glimpses  had  appeared.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pub- 
lished a  hypothe'tical  treatise  on  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  attracted 
great  attention,  and  exerted  much  influence  favorable  to  colonizing  expeditions.  He  obtained 
b  June  11.  ^  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth i>  to  colonize  such  parts  of  North  America  as  were 
^^73-  not  already  possessed  by  any  of  her  allies.  Raleigh,  a  young,  ardent,  and  am- 
bitious student  at  Oxford,  had  just  completed  his  studies,  and  was  about  to  engage  in  a 
military  life  in  France.  He  was  induced  by  his  step-brother  to  join  with  him  in  an  expe- 
dition to  America.  They  sailed  early  in  1579,  but  never  reached  our  Continent,  because, 
as  was  alleged,  their  little  squadron  was  broken  up  in  a  conflict  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  when 
they  returned  to  England.  Gilbert's  patent  was  limited,  and  he  made  great  eflbrts  to  plant 
a  colony  before  it  should  expire.     He  and  Raleigh  equipped  a  new  squadron  in  1583.* 


»  Wirt's  Letter$  of  a  BritUh  Spy,  page  128. 

'  The  slab  referred  to  was  a  blue  stone  about  four  inches  thick.  The  roots  of  the  sycamore  were  so 
firmly  entwined  around  it  that  no  church-yard  thief  could  take  it  away.  It  bore  the  date  of  1 608.  The 
remainder  of  the  inscription  was  so  broken  and  defaced  that  I  could  not  decipher  a  name.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  tomb-stone  extant  in  the  United  States.  Vandalbm  has  been  at  work  in  that  old  grave-yard 
as  elsewhere.  Almost  every  monument  has  a  fragment  broken  from  it.  A  small  piece,  with  some  letters 
upon  it,  had  been  recently  broken  from  one,  and  was  left  lying  in  the  grass.  This  I  brought  away  with 
me,  not,  however,  without  a  sense  of  being  an  "  accessory  after  the  fact"  in  an  act  of  sacrilege. 

'  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  Raleigh,  Swailow,  Hind,  Delight,  and  Squirrel,  The  Raleigh  went 
but  a  few  leagues  from  Portsmouth,  and  returned. 
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LoMofSirHnmphrey  Gilbert    Ralolgh'i  Perseveinnbe.    Amldas  and  Barlow.    Native  Hoapitali^  abased.    Grenville  and  Lane. 

Raleigh  did  not  sail  with  the  expedition.     Gilbert  reached  Newfoundland,  and  at  St.  John's 
he  performed  the  feudal  ceremonies  of  taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign,  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  adventurers  who  were  lo- 
cated there.*     Soon  afterward  the  expedition  sailed  southward.     The  flag-ship  of    .Auguits^ 
Gilbert  was  the  Squirrel.     Tempests  arose.      One  night,  *'  about  twelve  o'clock,        ^' 
the  lights  of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  disappeared,  and  neither  the 
vessel  nor  any  of  its  crew  was  ever  again  seen."*     The  survivors 
of  the  expedition  reached  England  in  the  Hind,  on  the  22d  of 
September  following. 

Raleigh  'was  not  disheartened.  He  resolved  to  plant  a  colony 
in  a  more  southern  region,  and  readily  obtained  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth  as  ample  as  that  of  his  lost  step-brother.  He  was  con- 
stituted a  lord  proprietary,  with  civil  and  political  privileges  in 
his  prospective  domain  almost  monarchical.  He  equipped  two 
vessels,  with  an  ample  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  and  gave 

the  command  to  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  two  ex-  '°*"  °'  Raleiob-s  shiw.« 
perienced  mariners.  'They  sailed  for  Anierica  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584,  and  reached 
Cuba,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  July.  Departing  northward,  they  landed  upon  Wocoken 
Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  group  which  form  Ocracock  Inlet,  on  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina.  The  natives,  ignorant  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  English,  received  them 
with  friendjy  greetings  after  the  first  emotions  of  fear  and  wonder  had  subsided.  Amidas 
and  Barlow  explored  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Granganiraeo, 
the  father  of  King  Wingina,  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Hoanoke  (now  belong^ing  to  Tyx- 
rel  county,  N.  C),  and  then  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  Wanches«  and  Manteo, 
two  natives  of  the  forest.  The  glowing  accounts  of  his  captains  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  gentleness  of  the  natives,  filled  Baleigh^s  heart  with  joy.  The  calf)* 
tains  were  presented  at  coart,  and  their  tales  of  the  enchanting  region  which  they  had  dis- 
covered nlade  Elizabeth  feel  that  the  most  glorious  event  of  her  reign  had  just  been  accom- 
plished. She  named  the  new-found  region  in  the  Western  world  Virginu,.  as  a  memorial 
of  her  unmarried  state. 

Raleigh  was  elected  a  member  of'  Parliament  for  Devonshire,  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  patent,^  was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England,  b  Dec.  is, 
In  1585,  ho  fitted  out  another  fleet.  The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  ^*®*' 
Grenville,  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  of  the  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  vessels, 
and  bore  one  hundred  and  eight  emigrants,  designed  to  colonize  Virginia.  Ralph  Lane 
(afterward  knighted  by  Elizabeth)  accompanied  them  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  several 
men  of  learning  were  his  companions.  Among  them  was  With,  a  meritorious  painter,  whose 
sketches  of  the  people  and  scenery  in  the  New  Woi'ld  were  made  with  remarkable  faithful- 
ness. This  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  reached  Florida  on 
the  20th  of  June.  Coasting  northward,  they  arrived  at  the  beautiful  Roanoke  Island,  ly- 
ing between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  They  went  to  the  Main,  and  explored  the 
beautiful  county  of  Secotan,  around  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Chowan,  in  various  directions. 
Ignorant  of  the  power  of  kindness,  they  foolishly  quarreled  with  the  simple  natives ;  and 
because  they  supposed  a  lost  silver  cup  had  been  stolen  by  one  of  them,  a  whole  village  was 
burned,  and  fields  of  standing  corn  were  destroyed.  From  the  ashes  arose  the  spirit  of  dis. 
cord  which  ever  afterward  separated  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 

Grenville  returned  with  the  fleet  to  England,  leaving  Lane  and  his  colony  to  perfect  a 
settlement.  Instead  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  production  of  maize  and  the  potato,  which 
were  indigenous,  they  sought  gold.  A  vnly  savage,  intent  on  revenge,  told  them  wondrous 
tales  of  a  land  of  gold  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke  River.  Up  that  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  Lane  and  a  portion  of  his  people  went,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  exploring  the 

^  Bancroft,  i.,  91.  *  This  sketch  is  from  a  pictare  published  in  a  Treatise  on  Navigation  in  1595. 
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country  and  eeeking  gold.  They  ascended  no  further  than  the  present  village  of  Williams- 
town,  when  a  flight  of  arrows  from  the  wooded  shore  revealed  the  enmity  of  the  natives. 
Lane  hastened  back  to  Roanoke,  and  summoned  Wingina,  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs, 
to  an  audience.  The  sachem  and  his  followers  appeared.  Their  secret  plans  for  the  de« 
struction  of  the  English  were  suspected,  indeed,  quite  certainly  known,  and  the  white 
men  were  on  the  alert.  With  apparent  friendliness  Wingina  appeared  at  the  council.  At 
a  given  signal  the  English  fell  upon  the  chief  and  his  handful  of  warriors,  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  calumet  was  now  buried  forever  ;  the  hatchet  was  brightened  and  made  sharp 
by  intensest  hatred.  The  English  felt  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  were  desponding, 
when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  anchored  outside  of  Roanoke  Inlet.  He  came  from 
the  West  Indies  to  visit  the  domain  of  Raleigh,  and  generously  offered  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  means  to  pursue  their  discoveries ;  but  fear  gained  the  mastery  of  their  avaricious  de- 
•  June  19,  Bires,  and  the  colonists  sailed  with  Drake  for  England. ••  A  few  days  afler  their 
^^^'  departure  a  sHip  arrived,  laden  with  stores  for  the  colony ;  and,  within  a  fortnight, 
Grenville  also  arrived  with  three  well-furnished  ships.  The  commander  sought  in  vain  for 
the  colony,  and,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke  to  maintain  English  domin- 
ion, he  returned  to  England  with  the  sad  intelligence  for  Raleigh.^ 

Raleigh,  undismayed  by  misfortunes,  fitted  out  another  expedition.  He  changed  his 
policy,  and  sent  a  colony  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  establish  an  agricultural  state. 
John  White  was  appointed  their  governor.  They  sailed  on  the  26th  of  April,  1587,  and 
arrived  on  the  eoast  of  North  Carolina  in  July.  When  they  reached  Roanoke,.they  found 
no  vestige  of  the  fifteen  men  left  by  Grenville,  except  a  few  scattered  bones.  The  Indians 
had  slain  them  all.  Wild  deers  were  in  the  untenanted  habitations,  and  rank  grass  cov- 
ered their  gardens.  They  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  «*  the  city  of  Raleigh,"  pur- 
suant to  the  instniotions  of  the  proprietor,  bnt  it  was  an  idle  show.*  White  endeavored  to 
nfkke  treaties  of  amity  with  the  natives,  but  failed,  though  aided  by  the  friendly  Manteo, 
who  accompanied  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  England.'  The  neighboring  tribes  exhibited  im- 
placable hatred  and  jealousy.  Winter  approached,  and  the  vessel  which  brought  them 
was  prepared  for  departure  for  England.  White  was  nrged  strongly  to  go  with  it,  and  use 
his  endeavors  to  send  them  immediate  relief,  for  they  had  neither  planted  nor  reaped,  and 
to  England  alone  they  looked  for  supply.  He  was  unwilling  to  appear  as  a  deserter  of  his 
colony,  and  refused.  He  had  another  tie.  His  daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  had  given  birth 
to  a  child,  the  first  oflspring  of  English  parents  in  the  New  World.  Little  Virginia  Dare 
twined  the  tendrils  of  aflection  close  around  the  heart  of  her  grand-parent,  and  he  lingered.* 
He  at  length  consented  to  go,  leaving  his  daughter  an<i  child  as  pledges  that  he  would  re- 
turn. Very  long  the  poor  colonists  waited  for  relief  Three  years  passed  away  before 
White  returned,  and  then  he  found  the  settlement  a  desolation.  There  was  evidence  upon 
the  bark  of  a  tree  that  the  people  had  departed  for  Croatan,^  the  residence  of  Manteo  ;  but 

^  It  is  believed  that  these  returning  colonists  first  carried  the  tobacco  plant  to  England,  as  prepared  by 
the  natives  for  smoking.  Raleigh  first  used  it  privately.  It  is  related  that  when  his  servant  entered  his 
room  with  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  his  master's  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, he  cast  the  liquor  in  his  face.  Terribly  frightened,  he  alarmed  the  household  with  the  intelligence  that 
Sir  Walter  was  on  fire. 

'  The  ^land  of  Roanoke  is  now  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  wreckers  and  pilots.  Slight  traces  bf 
Lane's  fort  may  be  seen  near  the  north  end. 

'  By  command  of  Raleigh,  Manteo  was  baptized,  and  invested  by  White  with  the  rank  of  feudal  Baron, 
as  the  Lord  of  Roanoke.     It  was  the  first  creation  of  an  American  peer  of  the  realm. 

*  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  White  was  the  name  of  the  progenitors  of  the  first  two  children 
bom  of  English  parents  in  America.  One  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  in  August,  1587 ;  the  other  in  the 
May  Flower,  in  Plymouth  harbor,  more  than  thirty-three  years  afterward. 

•  It  was  agreed,  on  the  departure  of  White,  that  if  the  colony  should  go  to  Croatan,  they  would  signify 
the  fact  by  inscribing  the  letters  C  R  O  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  inscription,  and  also  the  full  name 
of  Croatan^  was  found.  White  has  been  censured  for  heartlessness  in  not  prosecuting  his  search  with  more 
perseverance,  particularly  as  his  own  relatives  were  among  the  settlers.  The  colony  was  composed  of 
eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  two  children.  What  was  their  fate  is  left  to  conjecture.  Lawson, 
in  his  Dravelt  among  the  Indians,  with  a  Description  of  North  Carolina^  published  in  1700,  hazards  the 
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the  season  was  far  ildvanced,  and  search  was  abandoned.  White  put  to  sea  without  in- 
teUigence  of  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  child,  and  returned  to  England.  Five  several 
times  Raleigh  sent  a  vessel  with  trusty  men  to  search  for  his  colony,  when  hope  fading,  his 
fortune  almost  exhausted,  and  his  health  and  heart  broken  by  domestic  griefs,  he  abandoned 
all  ideas  of  settlement  in  America,  and  assigned  his  proprietary  rights  to  a  company.^  Vir- 
ginia, then  including  in  its  indefinite  boundaries  all  of  North  Carolina,  remained  untouched 
by  the  English  for  twenty  years,  except  by  an  occasional  adventurer  who  voluntarily  searched 
for  Raleigh's  colony.  These  attempts  at  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  our  Middle  States,  form 
a  wonderful  chapter  of  adventure  and  moral  heroism  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  will  now  consider  the  modern  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  efibrts  of  Raleigh  awak- 
ened intense  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Other  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  but  all  failed 
to  make  permanent  settlements.  Gosnold,  Weymouth,  Pring,  Smith,  and  others^  who  visited 
America,  gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  that  men  of  rank,  capital,  and  influ- 
ence were  induced  to  embark  in  colonizing  schemes.  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  a  fertile  region,  extending  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Cape 
Fear  to  Halifax,  all  in  the  temperate  climates,  diversified  with  noble  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  displaying  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  An  association  was  formed,^  of  men 
eminent  as  merchants,  and  wealthy  titled  commoners,  of  London  and  Bristol.*  King 
James  encouraged  the  scheme,  and  gave  them  a  charter.^  They  formed  two  1, April  la 
companies  ;  the  men  of  London  for  colonizing  the  south  portion  of  the  territory,  ^^^- 
and  called  the  London  Company ;  those  of  Bristol  for  settling  the  more  northern  region, 
and  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  A  line  of  three  degrees  between  both  was  allowed, 
upon  which  settlements  in  common  might  be  made,  it  being  stipulated  that  whenever  one^ 
should  first  become  permanently  seated,  the  other  should  settle  at  least  one  hundred  milea 
distant.  Each  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  thirteen  persons.  The 
companies  were  to  have  full  property  in  all  lands,  fii^eri^s,  &c.,  except  a  fifth  of  th^  gold, 
and  a  fifteenth  of  the  copper  ore  that  might  be  found,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king. 
James,  with  his  usual  pedantry,  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  them,  written  with  his  own 
hand.  The  colonists  and  their  posterity  were  declared  English  subjects,  but  were  vested 
with  no  political  rights,  not  even  trial  by  jury,  unless  in  capital  charges.  Minor  ofikuses 
were  punished  arbitrarily  by  the  council.  That  body  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  home 
government,  the  &rmer  choosing  its  own  president.  The  property  of  the  colonists  was  to 
continue  in  joint  stock  for  five  years.  The  English  Church  was  exclusively  established,  and 
strict  injunctions  were  given  for  the  mild  and  just  treatment  of  the  natives.' 

Three  small  vessels,  whose  joint  tonnage  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  men, 
sailed  for  Virginia  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  1606.  The  king  had  placed  the  names  of  the 
future  council  of  Virginia  in  a  sealed  box,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  their  arrival  in 

opinion  that  the  colonists  intermarried  with  the  Hatteras  Indians,  and  cites  the  physical  charaoter  of  thai 
tribe  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.     Sach,  too,  was  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  at  a  late  day. 

^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  experienced  the  folly  of  '•*'  putting  his  trust  in  princes.''  For  years  after  abandon- 
ing his  schemes  for  colonization,  he  served  his  country  nobly  against  its  enemies.  He  also  was  sent  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  gold,  up  the  Oronoco,  in  South  America.  Once,  because 
he  married  without  the  queon^s  consent,  she  committed  him  to  the  Jower  for  a  brief  season.  Finally,  on 
the  death  of  his  royal  mistress  in  1602,  and  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
He  was  tried,  and  condemned  for  treason  *,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  remained  in  the  Tower  a  prisoner,  first 
under  sentence  of  death,  afterward  under  the  merciful  provision  of  a  reprieve.  During  that  long  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  On  being  released,  he  went  on  another  expedition  to  Guiana ; 
but  it  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  cast  into  prison  on  his  return,  and  the  royal  scoundrel  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  allowed  the  decrepit  old  man,  who  had  given  more  true  luster  to  the  crown  than  any 
living  mortal,  to  be  beheaded.     He  was  then  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Among  these  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates;  Sir  George  Summers;  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England  ;  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a  wealthy,  sordid,  and  unprincipled  merchant ;  Richard  Hakluyt,  one 
of  the  assignees  of  Raleigh,  who  wrote  an  interesting  collection  of  voyages,  in  three  volumes ;  Robert  Hunt, 
a  clergyman ;  and  Captain  John  Smith.  '  Chalmers,  pages  15,  16. 
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America.  Only  twelve  laborers  and  a  few  mechanics  were  among  the  voyagers ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  were  adventurers,  with  hands  unused  to  labor. 
Dissensions  arose  on  the  voyage,  and,  as  there  was  no  acknowledged  head,  in  consequence 
of  the  folly  of  the  king,  much  confusion  ensued.  Captain  Smith  possessed  more  genius  than 
any  man  among  them,  and,  consequently,  great  jealousy  of  him  was  felt.  Under  the  ab- 
surd accusation  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  and  make  himself  King  of  Virginia, 
he  was  put  in  confinement.  After  a  voyage  of  four  months,  the  expedition  entered  the 
a  April  26,     Chesapeake,^  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  northward  of  their  point  of  destina- 

1607-  tion.  The  capes  of  the  noble  bay  they  named  in  honor  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king, 
Henry  and  Charles.  They  landed  upon  Cape  Henry,  made  peace  with  the  natives,  opened 
the  sealed  paper  of  the  king,  discovered  the  names  of  the  council,  and  chose  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  narrow-minded  Wingfield  to  be  president.  Smith  was  named  one  of  the  council, 
but  was  excluded  from  that  body.  His  accusers  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  withdraw 
their  charges,  and  he  was  released  from  confinement. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  little  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  River  Powhatan,  which  they  named  James,  in  honor  of  their  sovereign.  Up  its 
broad  channel  they  sailed  about  fifty  miles,  and  there,  upon  a  charming  peninsula,  an  island 
at  high  tide,  they  determined  to  build  a  town  and  plant  a  permanent  settlement.  The  na- 
tives received  them  kindly  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  1607,  the  first  sound  of 
an  ax  was  heard,  the  first  tree  was  felled,  and  the  first  rafter  was  laid  in  Virginia.  A 
village  was  planned,  and,  in  honor  of  the  king,  was  called  Jamestown.  While  the  carpen- 
ters and  laborers  were  rearing  the  city,  Smith  and  Newport,  with  twenty  others,  ascended 
the  river  to  the  Falls,  and  at  his  imperial  residence  of  twelve  wigwams,  just  below  Rich, 
raond,  they  visited  Powhatan,  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Country."  The  events  connected  with 
that  visit  have  been  noticed  on  page  432. 

Newport  returned  to  England  with  his  vessels  in  June,  leaving  one  hundred  men,  and  a 
pinnace  with  stores,  at  Jamestown.  The  colonists,  wanting  habits  of  industry,  soon  per- 
ceived the  helplessness  of  their  situation.  Many  of  them  were  of  dissolute  habits  ;  and  be- 
fore autumn,  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  decay  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  produced  diseases  which  swept  away  fifty  of  their  number,  among  whom 
was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,*  the  eminent  navigator  and  projector  of  the  settlement. 

The  survivors  relied  chiefly  upon  sturgeons  and  crabs,  and  scanty  s.upplies  of  maize,  for 
their  subsistence,  while  Wingfield  and  a  part  of  his  council  were  appropriating  the  stores  to 
their  own  use.  Wingfield,  and  Kendall  (one  of  the  council),  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
to  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  with  the  pinnace  and  stores  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  deposed,  and  Ratclifle,  an  irresolute  and  indolent  man,  was  appointed  president.  For- 
tunately for  the  colony,  he  was  quite  willing  to  bear  the  empty  honors  of  his  office  without 
exercising  its  functions,  and  he  allowed  Captain  Smith,  by  far  the  ablest  man  among  them, 
to  have  the  principal  management  of  affairs.  The  colony  at  once  assumed  a  new  and  bet- 
ter aspect  under  the  direction  of  Smith.  As  far  as  possible,  he  infused  his  own  energetic 
spirit  into  his  companions  ;  but  they  were  generally  too  indolent  and  dissolute  to  profit  much 
by  his  example.  Smith  quelled  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  ;  restored  order  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  ;  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  inspired  them  with  re- 
spect for  the  English ;  and,  by  his  consummate  skill,  he  procured  from  the  natives  an  am- 
ple stock  of  corn  and  wild  fowl  when  winter  approached. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  full  of  the  most  romantic  inter- 
est, and  the  pen  is  tempted  from  its  present  line  of  duty  by  a  thousand  seductive  influences. 
The  exploits  of  Smith — his  exploring  voyages — his  discoveries — his  indomitable  perseverance 

^  Gosnold  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1 602,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  saw  land  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  sailed  southward,  and  landed  upon  a  promontory,  which  he  called  Cape 
Cod,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  cod  fish  which  abounded  there.  Pursclinj;  his  voyage  along  the 
coast,  he  discovered  and  named  Elizabeth  Islands,  thirteen  in  number,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Buzzard's  Bay.     After  an  absence  of  only  four  months,  Gosnold  returned  to  England. 
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and  courage — his  hardships,  suflerings,  escapes,  and  forbearance  with  his  ungrateful  com- 
panions, all  plead  eloquently  for  the  services 
of  pen  and  pencil.  These  must  be  briefly 
sketched  in  faint  outline,  for  it  is  foreign  to 
my  plan  to  detail  colonial  history,  except  so 
much  as  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the^  main 
subject  of  these  volumes — The  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Jamestown  colony  was  placed  beyond 
the  effects  of  want  in  the  autumn  of  1607, 
and  Smith,  with  a  few  companions,  set  out 
to  explore  the  country.  He  went  up  the 
Chickahominy,  in  an  open  boat,  fiAy  miles 
from  its  mouth.'  There  he  lefl  his  boat,  the 
water  being  shallow,  and,  with  two  compan-  ; 
ioDs  and  two  Indian  guides,  pushed  into  the 
interior.  He  ordered  those  in  the  boat  not  to 
leave  it.  Disobeying  his  instructions,  they 
wandered  on  shore  and  were  slain.  Smith 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  under 

i^  1  1  1  -rr-  rr-k  t  i>  CaPTAIN  JOHN  SMrTH.* 

Opechancanough,  the  '<  Kmg  of  Famunkee  ; 

his  two  companions  were  killed,  and  he,  after  slaying  several  Indians,  was  made  a  prisoner. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  conducted  in  triumph  through  the  several  Indian  villages, 
from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  and  was  finally 
brought  back  to  the  seat  of  Opechancanough,  at  Parounkee,  on  the  York  River.  There,  for 
three  days,  the  priests  performed  incantations  to  discover  the  character  of  their  prisoner,  and 

'  Among  the  positive  instraotions  of  the  London  Company,  was  an  injunction  for  the  oolonists  to  endeavor 
to  find  a  passapre  to  the  South  Sea,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  East  Indies,  hy  a  northwest  passage,  the  object 
of  the  polar  expeditions  of  the  present  day.  For  this  purpose,  they  were  instmcted  to  explore  every  consider- 
able stream  that  came  from  the  northward ;  and  heoce  we  find  Smith  (who  did  not  share  in  the  geographical 
ignorance  of  bi«  employers,  but  was  willing  to  engage  in  discoveries)  exploring  the  James,  Chickahominy, 
York,  and  Potomac  Rivers.  The  wily  Indian  mentioned  on  page  449  as  having  invented  the  wonderful 
story  of  a  gold  region  at  the  head  of  the  Roanoke,  informed  Lane  that  the  source  of  that  river  was  among 
high  rocks  so  near  the  ocean  on  the  west,  that  the  salt  water  would  sometimes  dash  over  into  the  clear 
foantains  of  the  stream  I 

'  John  Smith  was  born  at  Willonghby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1559.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  daring  spirit  and  love  of  adventure.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  sold  his  school-books  and  satchel  to 
procure  money  to  pay  his  way  to  the  sea-board,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea.  He  was  prevented,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant.  He  left  home  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  went  to  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  For  two  years  he  studied  military  tactics ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  procured 
a  portion  of  an  estate  left  by  his  father,  went  abroad  seeking  adventures.  On  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to 
Naples,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  crew  believing  the  heretic^  as  they  called  Smith,  to  be  a 
Jonah,  they  cast  him  into  the  sea  to  quiet  the  waters.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  reached  the  shore  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  St.  Mary^s.  From  St.  Mary^s  he  went  in  a  French  vessel  to 
Alexandria,  in  Esrypt.  He  soon  went  from  thence  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Austria,  where  he  entered  the  im- 
perial army,  and,  by  his  daring  exploits  at  the  siege  of  Olympach,  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse.  These  obtained  the  name  of  the  *'  Fiery  Dragoons,"  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
siege  of  Regall,  a  Turkish  officer,  the  Lord  Turbishaw,  "  to  amuse  the  ladies,"  ofiered  to  engage  in  single 
combat  w^ith  any  Christian  soldier.  The  lot  fell  upon  Smith ;  and,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  he  cut  off 
the  head  of  Turbishaw,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  the  Austrian  camp.  He  fought  two  other  champions, 
Grualgo  and  Mulgro,  with  the  same  result.  In  a  subsequent  battle  Smith  was  wounded,  captured,  and 
sold  to  a  pacha.  This  dignitary  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  as  a  present  to  a  damsel  whom  he*  loved. 
She,  in  turn,  loved  Smith,  and  to  place  him  in  safety,  sent  him  to  her  brother.  There,  however.  Smith 
was  cruelly  treated.  He  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  tyrant,  and  escaped  to  Muscovy,  and  finally  reached 
Austria.  He  went  with  a  French  captain  to  Morocco  and  the  Canaries,  encountered  a  sea-fight  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  returned  to  his  native  country.  His  restless  spirit  made  him  yearn  for  adventures  in  the 
New  World.  Here,  after  many  great  exploits,  and  the  endurance  of  many  hardships,  he  planted  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  on  a  firm  basis,  and  returned  to  England.     He  died  in  London  in  1631,  at  the  age  of  72. 
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The  Indiana  outwitted  by  Smith.  HiB  Trial  and  Sentence.  Pocahontas— her  Marriage,  Death,  and  Deaoeadanta. 

the  most  expedient  dispofition  of  him,  for  they  considered  him  a  superior  heing.^  They 
finally  carried  him  to  Werowocomoco,*  the  lower  seat  of  Powhatan,  and  referred  the  de- 
cision to  that  powerful  chief. 

Seated  upon  a  raised  platform,  4he  trunk  and  branches  of  the  towering  pine  for  a  palace, 

the  lordly  Powhatan,  with  his  two  favorite  daughters 
beside  him,  and  his  "grim  courtiers'*  and  ivomen 
around  him,  received  the  prisoner.  In  solemn  state 
he  was  tried  ;  ivith  solemn  words  he  ivas  adjudged  to 
die.  On  the  right  of  the  Indian  emperor  sat  Poca- 
hontas, his  youngest  and  best  loved  daughter.  Hex 
heart  beat  quick  with  sympathy  the  moment  she  saw 
the  manly  form  of  Smith,  and  in  her  young  bosom 
glowed  intense  desire  to  save  his  life. 

"  How  trembled  then  the  maid,  as  rose 

That  captive  warrior,  calm  and  stern, 
Thus  girded  by  his  Wolfish  foes 

His  fearless  spirit  still  would  spurn. 
How  bright  his  glance,  how  fair  bis  face, 
And  with  what  proud,  enfranchised  grace 

His  footsteps  free  advance,  as  still 
He  foUow'd  firm  the  bloody  mace 
That  guided  to  the  gloomy  place 

Where  stood  the  savage  sent  to  kill.'' 
PoOahoktas.'  W.  Gillmore  Simms 

'  Smith  showed  them  a  pocket  compass,  and  explained  its  properties,  and  the  shape  of  the  earth ;  how 
'*  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  chased  each  other."  They  were  astonished,  and  regarded  him  with 
awe.  They  made  him  offers  of  "  life,  liberty,  land,  and  women,"  if  he  would  tell  them  how  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Jamestown.  They  also  obtained  some  of  his  powder.  Smith  made  them  waste  it  (for  they  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  its  use)  by  letting  them  sow  it  as  seed  and  raise  a  crop  for  themselves.  In 
various  ways  he  outwitted  them,  and  so  perfectly  retained  his  self-possession  that  they  regarded  him  with 
great  respect. 

•  Werowocomoco,  the  scene  of  Smith's  salvation  by  Pocahontas,  was  upon  the  north  side  of  the  York  River, 
in  Gloucester  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  Rivers, 
which  form  the  broad  and  navigable  York.  According  to  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  matter.  Shelly,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Queen's  Creek,  is  the  site  of  Werowocomoco.  Carter's  Creek,  emptying  into  the  York  at  Shelly,  afforded 
a  safe  harbor  for  canoes.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Governor  Page,  whose  plantation  (Rosewell)  ad- 
joined that  of  Shelly.  The  enormous  beds  of  oyster  shell  (on  account  of  which  Governor  Page  named  the 
place  Shelly)  at  this  point  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  great  resort  by  the  natives. 

'  Pocahontas  was  a  girl  *'  of  ten  or  twelve"  years  of  age  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith.  Two 
years  afterward,  when  not  over  fourteen  years  old,  she  went  from  her  father's  camp,  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  to  destroy  the  settlers.  This 
timely  interposition  saved  them.  While  Smith  remained  in  the  colony,  she  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  James- 
town, and  often  bore  messages  between  the  white  men  and  her  kindred.  In  1612,  af^er  Smith  had  returned 
to  England,  she  was  treacherously  betrayed,  for  the  bribe  of  a  copper  kettle,  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Ar- 
gall,  and  by  him  kept  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  secure  advantageous  terms  of  peace  with  Powhatan.  The 
Indian  king  offered  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  for  her  ransom ;  but,  before  her  release  was  effected,  a 
mutual  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family.  With 
the  consent  of  her  father  she  received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  married  to  Rolfe.  The  former  ceremony 
is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  which  graces  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  to  England  in  1616,  where  she  was  received  at  court  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  princess.  The  bigoted  King  James  was  highly  indignant  because  one  of  his  subjects  had  dared 
to  marry  into  a  royal  family,  and  absurdly  apprehended  that,  because  Rolfe  had  married  an  Indian  princess, 
he  might  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Virginia  I  It  is  said  that  Pocahontas  was  much  af&icted  because  Smith, 
fearing  the  royal  displeasure,  would  not  allow  a  king's  daughter  to  call  him  father,  her  usual  endearing 
name  when  addressing  him.  She  remained  in  England  about  a  year ;  and  when  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  America,  with  her  husband,  in  1617,  she  sickened  and  died  at  Gravesend.  The  Lady  Rebecca  (for  so 
she  was  called  in  England)  had  many  and  sincere  mourners.  She  left  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  after- 
ward became  a  distinguished  man  in  Virginia.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  and  from  her  some  of  the  leading 
families  of  Virginia  trace  their  descent.     Among  these  were  the  Boilings,  Hemmings,  Murrays,  Guys, 
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Smith's  Life  saved  by  PocabootM. 


Condition  of  Jamestown. 


Newport's  Folly. 


Smith's  Exploring  Expedition. 


With  his  arms  pinioned,  Smith  ivas  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  his  head  upon  a  stone, 
and  the  executioner  had  lifted  the  huge  cluh  to  dash  out  his  hrains.  With  a  hound  like 
that  of  a  frightened  fawn,  Pocahontas  leaped  from  the  side  of  her  father  to  that  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  interposed  her  delicate  form  hetween  his  head  and  the  warrior's  mace ; 


"  Then  turns — with  eye  grown  tearless  now, 
But  full  of  speech,  as  eye  alone 
Can  speak  to  eye,  and  heart  in  prayer — 
For  mercy  to  her  father's  throne  I 

How  could  that  stem  old  king  deny 
The  angel  pleading  in  her  eye  ? 
How  mock  the  sweet,  imploring  grace, 
That  breathed  in  beauty  from  her  face. 
And  to  her  kneeling  action  gave 
A  power  to  soothe,  and  stiJl  subdue, 


Until,  though  humble  as  a  slave, 

To  more  than  queenly  sway  she  grew  ? 

Oh  !  brief  the  doubt — oh  !  short  the  strife  j 

She  wins  the  captive's  forfeit  life ; 

She  breaks  his  bands,  she  bids  him  go, 

Her  idol,  but  her  country^i  foe. 

And  dreams  not,  in  that  parting  hour, 
The  gyves  that  from  his  limbs  she  tears 

Are  light  in  weight,  and  frail  in  power. 
To  those  that  round  her  heart  she  wears." 

SiMMS. 


Smith's  life  was  spared:  The  enmity  of  the  natives  was  changed  to  friendship,  and,  with 
a  guard  of  twelve  men,  he  was  sent  to  Jamestown,  a  wiser  man;  for,  during  his  seven 
weeks  of  captivity,  he  had  traversed  a  large  extent  of  country,  observed  its  resources,  and 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  quite  familiar  with  their  lan- 
guage. He  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Powhatan  and  his  confederates,  and 
often  the  "  dearest  daughter  of  the  king,"  with  her  companions,  brought  baskets  of  corn  for 
the  garrison. 

Disorder  prevailed  at  Jamestown  on  Smith's  return.  Only  forty  men  remained,  and 
these  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  country  where  they  had  sufiered  so  much,  and 
escape  with  the  pinnace.  The  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  remain. 
Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  with  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 
chiefly  idle  gentlemen,  'J^packed  hither,"  as  Smith  says,  "  by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill  des^ 
tinies,"  and  goldsmiths,  the  very  men  least  needed  in  the  colony.  Gold  was  the  chief  in* 
centive  of  the  Company  and  the  adventurers  to  risk  capital  and  life.  Discovering  some- 
thing resembling  grains  of  the  metal  near  the  site  of  Richmond,  "  there  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport  loaded  his  ves- 
sel with  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  England  with  the  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly 
rich,  but  to  have  science  and  skill  pronounce  him  miserably  poor  in  useful  knowledge  and 
well-earned  reputation. 

Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness,  and  pleaded  for  industry,  but  in  vain.  He  implored 
the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  they  might  reap  and  be  happy.  They  refused  to  listen, 
and  he  turned  from  Jamestown  with  disgust,  and,  with  a  few  sensible  men,  explored  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  He  went  up  the  Potomac  to  the  Falls  above  Wash- 
ington City.  He  also  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  ate  maize  upon  the  site  of  Baltimore. 
These  long  voyages  were  made  in  an  open  boat,  propelled  by  oars  and  paddles.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  history.  Smith  constructed  a  map  of  his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  survey 
of  the  region  attests  its  remarkable  accuracy. 

Three  days  afler  Smithes  return  to  Jamestown  he  was  made  president  of  the  colo- 
ny.»  Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  from  England  with  a  supply  of  food.  With  .  sept.  lo, 
him  came  two  females,  the  first  English  women  seen  upon  the  James  River.  ^^^' 
Smith  again  exerted  his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture, 
and  succeeded  in  a  degree.  The  colony  was  beginning  to  thrive  under  his  management, 
when  the  features  of  its  political  character  were  modified.  A  new  charter  was  bM«y23, 
given  to  the  London  Company, h  with  provisions  for  a  more  powerful  government.'       ^^• 

Eldridges,  and  Randolphs.  The  late  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  prin- 
cess. Her  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  painting  made  in  England,  while  she  was  there.  Her  costume 
shows  the  style  of  a  fashionable  dress  of  that  day. 

*  The  new  charter  extended  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  transferred  to  the  Company  the  power  which 
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The  colonistB  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  neither  their  rights  nor  wishes  were  consulted 
or  respected.  While  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  governor,  not  one  new  civil 
privilege  was  conceded  to  them. 

Under  the  new  charter,  Lord  De  la  Ware,  or  Delaware,  a  virtuous  and  upright  noble- 
man, was  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  Virginia  for  life.  Before  his  departure 
for  America,  nine  ships,  under  the  command  of  Newport,  with  more  than  five  hundred  emi- 
grants, were  s6nt  to  the  James  River.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (the  governor's  deputy),  New- 
port, and  Sir  George  Somers,  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  administer  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.  A  hurricane  drove  the  fleet  toward  the  West  Indies. 
The  vessel  in  which  were  the  three  commissioners  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  only  seven  vessels  of  the  squadron  reached  Virginia.  The  commissioners  were 
not  lost ;  but  their  arrival  in  the  colony  with  the  emigrants  was  prevented,  and  great  con- 
fusion followed.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  comers  were  idle  and  dissolute  scions  of  wealthy 
families,  without  energy  or  good  principles.  They  regarded  the  colony  as  without  a  head 
until  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  or  the  governor,  and  were  disposed  to  set  at  naught 
the  authority  of  President  Smith.  That  energetic  man  was  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  he  boldly  and  successfully  maintained  his  authority  until  an  accident  prostrated 
his  body,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  surgical  aid.*  He  delegated  his  authority 
to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the 
summer  of  1608. 

The  colonists,  released  from  the  control  of  Smith,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ir- 
regularity of  life.  The  Indiana  lost  their  respect  for,  and  dread  of  Englishmen  ;  and  when 
the  ample  stock  of  provisions  of  the  latter  was  consumed,  the  former  refused  assistance. 
Famine  ensued  ;  thirty  escaped  in. a  vessel  to  become  pirsites ;  and  within  six  months,  hun- 
ger, sickness,  and  Indian  hatchets  had  reduced  the  colony  of  more  than  five  hundred  left 
by  Smith,  to  sixty  persons,  and  these  were  perishing  with  hunger.  "  It  was  not  the  will 
of  God  that  the  new  state  should  be  formed  of  these  materials  ;  that  such  men  should  be 
the  fathers  of  a  progeny,  bom  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American 
liberty  by  their  eloquence,  and  defend  it  by  their  valor.*'*  This  period  of  distress  was  long 
remembered  with  a  shudder  as  "  the  starving  time.** 

At  the  moment  when  the  destitution  was  greatest,  the  eommissioneTs  and  their  wrecked 
companions  arrived.  Upon  the  uninhabited  island  where  they  stranded  they  had  constructed 
two  rude  vessels,  loaded  them  with  the  stores  of  their  ship,  which  laid  among  the  rocks,  and 
sailed  for  the  James  River.  They  arrived  in  June  ;••  but,  instead  of  finding  a  large 
and  flourishing  colony,  they  were  greeted  by  a  handful  of  emaciated  men,  on  the 
point  of  dying.  Death  by  famine  awaited  all,  and  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
and  disperse  the  company  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.  Jamestown  was  utterly 
abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Roads  the  dejected  settlers  sailed  in  the  four  pinnaces 
which  remained  in  the  river.  As  they  approached  that  broad  harbor  on  the  following 
morning,  a  vision  of  white  sails  cheered  their  hearts ;  and  as  the  sun  came  up,  the  long- 
boat of  Lord  Delaware  was  seen  approaching.  He  came  with  emigrants  and  supplies  ; 
and  that  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  the  rude  natives  in  the  morning,  was  made  vocal 
with  hymns  and  thanksgivings  from  truly  grateful  lips.b  The  next  day  solemn 
religious  exercises  were  held  ;  the  commission  of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  was  permanently  laid.  Delaware  ad- 
bod  before  been  reserved  to  the  king.  The  coanci!  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  was  now 
to  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  corporation.  This  coancil  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  delegate  to  him  almost  absolute  power,  even  in  cases  capital  and  criminal,  as 
well  as  civil.  They  could  give  him  power  to  declare  martial  law  at  his  discretion ;  and  thus  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  colonists  were  placed  at  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

^  I  have  noticed  the  efforts  of  Smith  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  at  Powhatan,  near  Richmond. 
While  returning  from  that  place  down  the  James  River,  his  powder-bag  accidentally  exploded  and  almost 
killed  him.  He  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  so  acute  was  the  pain,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river 
for  alleviation.     He  was  recovered  when  nearly  drowned.  •  Bancroft,  i.    1 38. 
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ministered  the  goverament  with  equity  until  the  failure  of  his  health  required  him  to  return 
to  England. &     Percy  was  left  in  charge  of  afiairs  until  Delaware's  successor  should 
arrive.     In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  an  **  experienced  soldier  of  the  Low 
Coantries,"  arrived  with  supplies,^  and  assumed  the  government,  which  he  admin-     ^ 
istered  upon  the  hasis  of  martial  law.     In  less  than  four  months  afterward,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  supplies,  and  three  hundred  emigrants,  in  six  ships,  and  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  governor.    Under  Dale  and  Gates,  the  colony,  now  numhering  nearly 
a  thousand  souls,  thrived  wonderfully.     There  were  hut  few  drones ;  industry  and  sobriety 
prevailed,  and  a  bright  future  dawned  upon  Jamestown. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  Company  in  1612.  The  supreme  council  in 
England  was  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  whole  Company,  who  were 
to  meet  as  a  democratic  assembly,  elect  their  own  officers  for  the  colony,  and  establish  the 
laws  therefor.  This  was  the  republican  seed  which  found  its  way  to  Virginia,  and  took 
deep  root  there.  Another  important  concession  was  made ;  the  Bermudas,  and  all  islands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore,  were  included  in  the  grant,  and  opened 
a  commercial  field.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish ;  and  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe 
with  Pocahontas,  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  and  the  concurrence  of  Opechancanough, 
her  uncle  (who  "  gave  her  away"  at  the  marriage  altar),  cemented  the  friendship  which 
had  been  gradually  forming  between  the  white  men  and  natives. 

In  1614,  Gates  went  to  England,  and  left  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  Dale,  who  ruled  with 
energy  for  five  years,  when  he  appointed  George  Yeardly  deputy  governor,  and  returned  to 
England.  Yeardly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  during  his  administration,  the  tobacco  plant 
b^an  to  be  cultivated.  It  soon  became  not  only  the  staple,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office^  by  Samuel  Argall,  an  unprincipled  man.  and  sort  of  hue-  ^ 
caneer,'  who  ruled  with  tyranny  for  two  years,  and  was  then  displaced.  Yeardly 
was  made  governor ;  the  planters  were  released  from  further  tribute-service  to  the  colony  ; 
martial  law  was  abolished  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1619.  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever 
held  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown.  The  domain  of  the  English  had  been  divided 
into  eleven  boroughs.  Two  representatives  from  each  were  present  at  the  assembly,  and  were 
called  burgesses.  This  was  the  kernel  of  the  Virginia  government  which  prevailed  until 
the  Revolution — a  governor,  his  council,  and  a  house  of  Burgesses.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  American  constitutions. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  planting  Jamestown,  and  now  the  settlen^nt  first  as- 
sumed the  character  of  permanency.  Ninety  respectable  young  women  were  sent  over  in 
1620,*  and  the  following  year  sixty  more  came  to  be  wives  for  the  planters.  The  settlers 
*'  fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  corn,"  with  a  determination  to  make  Virginia  their 
home.  The  gold  mania  had  passed  away,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich  mold  was  delved  for 
with  success.  A  written  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony  by  the  Company  in 
1621,<J  which  ratified  the  form  of  government  introduced  by  Yeardly.  It  was  dAusruai, 
brought  over  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  succeeded  Yeardly,  and  was  received  ^^^^ 
with  joy  by  the  colonists.     General  prosperity  prevailed,  and  glad  dreams  of  happiness  filled 

*  Argall,  as  we  have  noticed,  obtained  possession  of  Pocahontas,  and  made  her  his  prisoner,  in  1613. 
The  same  year  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  the  English  fisheries.  He  broke 
op  a  French  colony  near  the  Penobscot^  and  sent  some  of  the  people  to  France  and  some  to  Virginia.  He 
also  broke  up  a  French  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  made  the  conqaest  of  Aoadia.  On  his  return  voyage 
to  Virginia,  he  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  compelled  the  little  Dutch  trading  settlement  there  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  England. 

'  On  the  20th  of  August,  in  this  year,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  the  James  River,  and  landed  twenty 
negroes  for  sale.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  civil  liberty  in  Virginia,  by  the  concession  of  the 
representative  system,  and  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  universal  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  the  system  of  human  bondage,  which  has  ever  weighed  upon  our  national  energies,  and  tar- 
nished our  national  character,  was  introduced.  Englishmen  have  attempted  to  cast  ofl*  the  stain  from 
themselves  by  alleging  that  the  traffickers  from  a  foreign  country  first  brought  the  negroes  here.  Had  not 
Englishmen  become  the  mUing  ptwchcwn,  the  slave-trade  and  its  system  would  never  have  been  known 
in  this  country. 
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the  minds  of  the  settlers.  They  were  now  four  thousand  strong,  and  fast  increasing ;  but 
a  cloud  was  gathering. 

Powhatan,  the  firm  friend  of  the  English  since  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  was  now 
dead.*  The  restraints  of  his  influence  were  lifted  from  his  people,  and  they,  apprehending 
their  own  annihilation  by  the  white  men,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  extermination.  At 
k  March  22,    mid-day,*  the  hatchet  fell  upon  the  more  remote  settlements  around  Jamestown, 

^®^  and  more  than  seventeen  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  an  hour.' 
A  friendly  Indian,  a  Christian  convert,  warned  his  white  friend  (Paca)  in  Jamestown  of  the 
plot  the  night  before.  The  people  prepared  for  defense,  and  were,  with  the  nearest  settle- 
ments, to  whom  they  sent  notice,  saved.  General  alarm  prevailed.  The  remote  planters 
fled  to  Jamestown,  and  the  number  of  plantations  was  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.  A 
terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  English  arose,  and,  moved  with  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
they  smote  the  Indians  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  them  far  back  into  the  wilderness. 

We  have  seen  the  government  of  Virginia  gradually  changed  from  a  royal  tenure,  under 
the  first  charter)  to  a  proprietary  and  representative  government  under  the  second  and  third 
charters.  The  king  now  began  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  inimical  to  royalty,  and 
a  breeder  of  disloyal  men.  The  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  London  Company  had  become 
very  numerous,  and  their  election  of  oflicers  assumed  a  political  character,  presenting  two 
parties — ^tho  advocates  of  liberty,  and  the  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king, 
disliking  the  freedom  of  debate  which  prevailed  at  their  meetings,  attempted  to  control  their 
elections ;  hut  failing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dissolution  of  their  Company, 
the  infl.Men^in  the  afliairs  of  the  New  World  of  which  he  had  deprived  himself  by  his  own 
charter.  Hje  apfKUuM  a  commisqion,  composed  of  his  own  pliant  instruments,  to  examine 
\\te  aflair;ix>f  the  Company.  They,  of  course,  reported  favorable  to  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
^qpiatifyii)  .and  an  OQuaUy  pliant  judiciary  eflected  a  consummation  of  the  measure.  A  quo 
^warranto  was.  issued;  il  was  feebly  defended,  and  in  June,  1624,  a  decision  was  given 
against  the  Company,  and  the  patents  were  canceled.  The  enterprise  had,  thus  far,  been 
an  unpi^ofitable  speculation  for  the  Company,  and  there  was  not  much  opposition.  The 
king  took  the  political  aflfairs  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands,  and  it  became  a  royal  gov- 
ernment ;  yet^no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  settlersi  and  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  popular  legislative  assemblies  as  a  branch  of  their  government. 
James  died  in  1625,*»  and  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  succeeded  hiiti. 
The  policy  of  the  new  monarch  toward  the  colonists  was  governed  entirely  by  self- 
ish motives,  and  he  allowed  them  liberty  under  which  to  prosper,  that  gaiA  to  himself  might 
accrue.  He  imposed  some  restrictions,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  for  himself  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacco,  by  becoming  the  sole  factor  of  the  planters.'  Governor 
Yeardly  died  in  November,  1627,  and  the  king  appointed  John  Harvey,  one  of  his  warm- 
est  supporters,  and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James,  governor  ;c 
but  his  unpopularity  in  the  colony  lost  to  the  king  all  the  advantages  his  selfishness 
coveted.  The  Virginians  deprived  Harvey  of  his  government  in  1635  ;  summoned  an  as- 
sembly to  receive  complaints  against  him,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  England 

*  Powhatan  died  in  1618,  and  his  younger  brother,  Opechancanoagh,  heired  his  power,  but  not  his  friend- 
ly influeDoe  iavorable  to  the  English.  He  always  harbored  a  secret  aversion  to  the  white  men.  Only  a 
few  days  before  the  massacre,  he  declared  ^'  that  sooner  the  skies  woald  fall  than  his  friendship  with  the 
English  be  dissolved." 

*  Exaggerated  reports  went  to  England.  Smith,  in  his  MvertUementi  for  the  Unexperienced  Planters, 
stated  the  number  of  killed  at  5000.  Berkeley  rated  it  at  2000.  Edward  Waterhoose  transmitted  to  the 
Company  a  statement  containing  the  names  of  every  victim.  The  number  was  347. — Declaration  of  the 
State  of  the  Colony,  &c.,  pages  14-21. 

^  In  his  eflforts  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  becoming  himself  the  sole  purchaser  of  the 
crop,  the  king  unconsciously  recognized  the  legality  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  council,  written  in  June,  1628,  he  offered  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  an  assembly  might  be  convened  to  consider  his  proposal.  **  This  is  the  first  recognition,"  says 
Bancroft  (i.,  196),  *'on  the  part  of  a  Stuart  of  a  representative  assembly  in  America."  James  permitted 
it,  but  did  not  expressly  sanction  it. 
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with  an  impeachment.  Harvey  accompanied  the  commissioners.  The  king  would  not  even 
admit  the  accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  the  accused  was  sent  hack,  clothed  with  full  authority 
from  Charles  to  administer  the  government.  He  remained  in  office  until  1639,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt.a  Sir  William  Berkeley  succeeded  Wyatt  in  »Not. 
1641.l>  During  his  first  administration  of  ten  years,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Vir-  bAug. 
ginians  was  much  improved.  The  rights  of  property,  and  the  rewards  of  industry,  were 
secured,  and  the  people  were  prosperous  and  happy. ^ 

The  democratic  revolution  in  England,  which  brought  Charles  to  the  block  and  placed 
Cromwell  in  power,  now  began,  and  religious  sects  in  England  and  Aitierica  assumed  a  political 
importance.  Puritans  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  Virginia ;  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
even  invited  by  the  council  to  come  to  that  province  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  Now,  as 
the  monarch  and  the  Church  were  united  in  interest,  and  the  Virginians  were  lojral  to  Church 
and  king,  it  was  decided  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Non-conformists  were  banished  from  the  colony. 
This  was  a  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  dear  skies  of  the  settlement.  But  a  darker  cloud  was 
gathering.  The  Indians  prepared  for  another  massacre  of  the  white  men.  The  war-whoop 
sounded  along  the  frontier  settlements,  and  a  general  border  contest  ensued. ^  The  <>Aprn, 
Indians  were  generally  defeated,  and  old  Opechancanough,  the  chief  instigator,  was  ^^^' 
made  a  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity. <1  Peace  was  speedily  effected  by  the  In*  d  iom. 
dians  making  large  concessions  to  the  white  men.* 

The  Virginians  remained  loyal  during  the  civil  war  in  England  ;  and  when  the  king  was  • 
beheaded,  and  the  Republicans  bore  rule,  they  recognized  Charles,  the  son  of  their  murdered 
sovereign,  though  then  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Parliament  was  incensed  at  "the 
audacity  of  a  colony  resisting  the  will  of  the  supreme  government,  and  took  measut^es  to  en- 
force  submission.'  A  powerful  fleet,  under  Sir  Greorge  Ayscue,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and 
cadt  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.     Sir  William  Berkeley,*  with  the  cJtvaliert 

'  In  1648,  the  number  of  colonists  was  twenty  thousand.  **The  cottages  were  fflled  with  chll^en,  as 
the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.*'  Ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  iwtlte  frow  HoHtod, 
and  seten  from  New  fiiigland,  were  trading  in  Yirginia  at  Ghristmms  of  that  yean— ^JlCua.  HUt  Coll^  is^  1.18. 

*  Neootowamoe,  \hp  successor  of  Opocbaacanough,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  bis  kinodom 
of  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indians  should  remove  to  the  north  side  of  the  York  and 
Pamunkey  Rivers ;  and  they  ceded  to  the  white  men  all  the  lands  from  the  Falls  of  the  James  Riter,  at 
Richnaond,  between  the  two  rivers,  to  the  Bay  forever.  Thus  were  the  natives  driven  fVom  their  beautiful 
land-^be  most  beaotiful  in  all  Virgtnift-— leaving  few  traces  of  their  existenoo  behind. 

'  An  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1650,  empowering  the  Council  of  State  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  colonies  to  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  it  as  a  law,  that  foreign  ships  should  not 
trade  in  any  of  the  pdrts  in  Barbadoes,  Antiguas,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia. 

*  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  of  an  ancient  family  near  London.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  admit- 
ted Master  of  Arts  in  1629.  The  next  year  be  traveled  extensively  in  Europe^  and  became  a  model  of  an 
elegant  courtier  and  cavalier.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  as  governor  of  Virginia  in  1641, 
and  held  that  post  most  of  the  time  during  the 
civil  wars  in  England,  and  until  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  1660.  He  exhibited  shrewdness 
as  well  as  courage  when  the  fleet  of  Parliament, 
sent  to  subdue  the  loyal  colony  of  Virginia,  appeared  in  the  James  River ;  and,  by  good  managen&ent,  both 
parties  were  satisfied.  Cromwell  appointed  '*  worthy  Samuel  Mathews"  governor,  and,  at  his  death,  Berke- 
ley was  elected  governor  by  the  people.  His  obsequious  deference  to  royalty  oflended  the  independent  Vir- 
ginians, and  his  popularity  declined.  His  obstinacy  in  refusing  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  might  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  further  alienated  the  afiec- 
tions  of  his  people.  He  became  irritable  and  revengeful ;  and  when  juries  refused  to  aid  his  projects  of  ven- 
geance against  those  who  followed  Bacon,  he  resorted  to  martial  law,  and  fines,  confiscations,  and  executions 
ensued.  In  view  of  this  conduct  Charles  II.  remarked,  "  The  old  fool  has  taken  more  Uves  in  that  naked 
country  than  I  have  taken  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

Berkeley  returned  to  England,  after  an  administration  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  soon  ailer  his  ar- 
rival. He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  July  13,  1677.  He  was  possessed  of  quite  liberal  views  in  respect 
to  government,  but  these  were  often  hidden  or  perverted  by  his  cringing  loyalty.  In  his  reply  to  commis- 
sioners sent  in  1671  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  he  said,  *'  Thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools 
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who  had  fled  to  Virginia,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  for  safety,  were  prepared  for  their  reoep- 
tion.  Armed  Dutch  vessels,  lying  in  the  river,  were  pressed  into  service  ;  and,  although  the 
Virginians  had  resolved  to  submit  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  arrival  of  the  Beet,  they,  like 
Falstaff*,  declared  they  would  not  do  it  **  on  compulsion."  This  unexpected  show  of  resist- 
ance made  the  commissioners  of  Parliament,  who  were  sent  out  to  negotiate,  hesitate  ;  and, 
instead  of  opening  their  cannon  upon  the  colonists,  they  courteously  proposed  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Protector,  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Virginians.  The  liber- 
ties of  the  colonists  were  more  fully  secured  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  indeed,  they  were  al- 
lowed nearly  all  those  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later  charged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with  violating.  Until  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  1660,  Virginia  was  virtually  an  independent  state ;  for  Cromwell  made  no  appointments 
for  the  state,  except  a  governor.  On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  the  Virginians 
were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Richard,  his  successor,  and  they  elected 
Matthews,  and  afterward  Berkeley,  to  fill  the  otiBoe  of  governor.  Universal  suffrage  pre- 
vailed ;  all  freemen,  without  exception,  were  allowed  to  vote  ;  and  servants,  when  the  terms 
of  their  bondage  ended,  became  Sectors,  and  might  be  made  burgesses. 

When  the  news  of  the  probable  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  reached  Vii^inia,  Berke^ 
ley  disclaimed  the  popular  sovereignty,  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch,  issued  writs  for  an 
assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  friends  of  royalty  came  into  power.'  High  hopes 
of  great  favor  from  the  new  king  were  entertained.  They  were  speedily  blasted.  Com- 
mercial restrictions,  grafted  upon  the  existing  colonial  system  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
rigorously  enforced.*  The  people  mormured,  and  finally  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The 
profligiite  monsToh,  who  seecns  never  to  have  had  a  dear  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
was  always  guided  by  the  dictates  of  caprice  and  passion,  gave  away  to  special  favorites 
large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  it  cultivated  and  valuable.'  The  Royalist  party  in  Virginia 
soon  began  to  have  an  evil  influence.  The  Assembly  abridged  ths  liberties  of  the  peopk ; 
the  members,  elected  for  only  two  years,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  an  indefinite 
continnanoe  iff  powar,  and  the  representative  system  was  virtually  abolished.  Intolerance 
began  to  grow  again,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Baptists  and  Quakers.  Taxes 
were  made  unequal  and  oppressive.  Loyalty  waned  ;  the  people  learned  to  despise  the  very 
name  of  king,  and  open  discontent  ensued.  The  common  people  formed  a  Republican  party* 
opposed  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  Royalists. 

The  menaces  of  the  hostile  Susqu  eh  annas,  a  fierce  tribe  on  the  northern  frontier,  who 
had  been  driven  southward  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  were  then  desolating  the  remote  setr 

nor  printing-press,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these  and  libels  against  the  best  government." 
In  this  last  aenteooe  the  ok]  bigot  courtier  uttered  one  of  the  inost  glorious  truths  which  the  march  of  prog- 
ress has  practically  developed.  Tyranny  always  fears  enlightenment.  Napoleon  said  he  was  in  more  dread 
of  one  free  printing-press  than  a  hundred  thousand  Austrian  bayonets. 

*  Berkeley  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.  Charles  was 
therefore  made  king  in  Virginia,  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  colony,  before  he  actually  became  so  in 
England.  Already,  when  they  were  informed  that  Cromwell  was  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  the  Virginians  sent,  in  a  small  ship,  a  messenger  to  Charles,  at  Breda,  in  Flanders,  to  invite 
him  to  come  over  and  be  King  of  Virginia.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  In  gratitude  to  Virginia,  he  caused  the  arms  of  that  province  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  circumstance 
Virginia  received  the  name  of  The  Old  Dominion.    Coins  with  these  quarterings  were  made  as  late  as  1773. 

'  The  colonial  system  of  all  kingdoms  has  uniformly  been  to  make  the  industry  of  colonists  tributary  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  parent  country.  The  Navigation  Act,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  was  now  rigorously  applied,  and  new  and  more  stringent  provisions 
added  to  it.  Under  it,  no  commodities  could  be  imported  into  any  British  settlement,  nor  exported  from  them, 
except  in  English  vessels ;  and  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  other  principal  commodities  of  the  colonies,  could 
be  shipped  to  no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the  colonies  was  also  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  in  various  other  ways  the  colonies  were  made  dependent  on  the  mother  country. 

'  He  gave  away  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  two  of  his  favorites,  "  all  the  dominion 
of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.    Culpepper  became  governor  in  1680. 
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tlementt  of  Maryland,  ofiered  the  people  an  exouse  for  arming.  The  India ne  hovered  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  committed  murders  on  Virginia  soil.  The  planters,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  popular,  bold,  and  talented  man,  for  their  leader,  demanded  of  Governor  Berkeley  the 
privilege  of  protecting  themselves.  Berkeley  refused  ;  for  he  doubtless  had  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive how  the  people  would  thus  discover  their  strength.  At  length,  some  people  on  Ba- 
con's plantation  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  that  gentleman  yielded  to  popular  clamor, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  against  the  invaders.  Berkeley, 
who  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  immediately  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,^  and  .  May. 
ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  pursue  and  arrest  him.*  Bacon  was  successful  against  ^^^' 
the  Indians,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  to  put  down  a  rising  rebellion 
in  the  lower  counties.  The  people  generally  sympathized  with  the  **  traitor."  They  arose 
in  open  insurrection ;  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield  ;  the  Long  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  elected  ;  new  laws  were  granted  ;  universal  sufirage  was  restored  ;  arbitrary 
taxation  was  abolished,  and  Bacon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Berkeley,  compelled 
by  the  popular  will,  promised  to  sign  Bacon^s  commission,  but  this  promise  was  never  ful- 
filled. Fearing  treachery,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Williamsburg,  then  called  the  Middle 
Plantation,  where  he  aseembled  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  to  Jamestown,  to  demand 
his  commission  firom  the  governor.  It  was  reluctantly  granted ;  and  Berkeley  and  the  As- 
aerably,  overawed,  attested  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  Bacon^  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1676, 
just  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth-day  of  our  republic,  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislation  comnoenced  in  Virginia.  *^  The  eighteenth  century  in  Virginia  was  the  child  of 
the  seventeenth  ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion,  with  the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  was  the  earlier  harbinger  of  American  independence  and  Ameri* 
can  nationality."' 

The  moment  Bacon  left  Jamestown  to  confront  the  invading  Indians,  Berkeley  treacher- 
ously and  rashly  published  a  proclamation,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  of  the  burgesses ; 
again  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor,  and  calling  upon  the  loyal  aristocracy  to  join  him.  The 
indignation  of  Bacon  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to  the  capital,  he  lighted  up 
a  civil  war.  The  property  of  Berkeley's  adherents  was  confiscated  ;  their  wives  were  seised 
as  hostages  ;  and  a  general  destruction  of  the  plantations  of  the  Royalists  ensued.  Berkeley 
and  his  followers  were  driven  from  Jamestown,  and  sought  shelter  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  became  supreme  ruler,  and,  having  proclaimed  the  abdication  of 
Berkeley,  he  summoned  an  Assembly  in  his  own  name,  and  prepared  to  cast  ofi^  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.  When  troops  came  from  England  to  support  Berkeley,  Bacon  and 
his  followers  resolved  to  oppose  them.'  A  rumor  reached  the  capital  that  a  strong  party 
of  Royalists,  with  the  imperial  troops,  were  approaching,  and,  in  a  council  of  war.  Bacon 
and  his  followers  resolved  to  burn  Jamestown.  The  torch  was  applied  just  as  the  night 
shadows  came  over  the  village,  and  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  first  English  town  built  in  America.  Naught  remained  standing  but  a  few  chimneys  and 
the  church  tower,  that  solitary  monument  which  now  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  traveler. 

*  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  in  London.  He 
went  to  Virginia,  where  bis  high  character  for  virtue  and  integrity  soon  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  counci]. 
He  purchased  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Richmond.  Handsome  in  person,  eloquent  in 
speech,  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  he  acquired  great  popularity ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  lead  the 
young  men  of  the  settlement  against  the  murderous  Indians,  he  had  many  adherents.  In  defiance  of  the 
wrath  of  the  jealous  Berkeley,  he  headed  an  expedition.  The  governor  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  his 
followers  rebels.  Bacon  was  successfully  beating  back  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the  govemor^s  adher- 
ents on  the  other,  when  death,  from  a  severe  disease,  closed  his  career.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  what  ho 
had  begun,  his  memory  would  have  been  cherished  as  a  patriot^  instead  of  being  clouded  with  the  stigma 
of  the  inturgtfU.     He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Green,  in  Gloucester  county,  October  1,  1676. 

*  Bancroft,  ii.,  222. 

'  This  was  the  first  time  that  English  troops  were  sent  to  America  to  suppress  republicanism.  The 
same  determined  spirit  prevailed  which,  a  century  later,  made  all  the  Anglo-American  colonies  lift  the  arm 
of  defiance  against  the  armies  and  navies  of  Great  Britain,  when  sent  here  **  to  bum  our  towns,  ravage  our 
coasts,  and  eat  oat  the  substance  of  the  people.'* 
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Leaving  the  BOioking  ruins  behind,  Bacon  pushed  forward  with  his  little  army  to  drive 
the  Royalists  from  Virginia ;  but  the  malaria  from  the  low  lands  infused  its  poison  into  his 
•  October,  ,  veins,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  York  River  that  brave  patriot  died.*     His 

i^«-  death  was  a  blow  of  unutterable  evil  to  his  followers,  for  no  other  man  could  wear 
the  mantle  of  his  influence.  The  fugitive  governor  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation  in 
triumph,  and  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  principal  insurgents.  Twenty  were 
hanged,'  and  others  were  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  when  the  Assembly  implor^  that 
*'  he  would  spill  no  more  blood.'*  Berkeley  yielded ;  but  the  fines,  confiscations,  and  other 
punishments  continued.  He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  which  rule  begot  him  many  enemies 
at  home.*  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  went  to  England,  but  died  before  he  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  his  king.' 

As  briefly  as  perspicuity  would  allow,  I  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  spoke  out  so  boldl**, 
and  acted  with  so  much  decision  and  power  there,  in  the  incipient  and  progressive  stages  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  We  have  seen  the  republican  tree  spring  up  and  flourish  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River,  until  its  branches  overspread  a  wide  region,  and  sheltered  thou- 
sands of  freemen  who»  a  luindred  years  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, were  ready  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the  British  monarch,  unless  he  should  virtually 
reoogiiixe  their  sovereignty  a«  a  people.  In  the  struggle  between  monarchy  and  republican- 
isOdt  represented  by  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  we  have  seen  the  capital  of  the  new  state,  after  an 
eueteooe  of  seventy  years,  reduced  to  ashes,  never  to  be  restored.  >  For  a  century  and  three 
quarteia  it  has  beea  a  desolation.  The  green  grass,  the  waving  corn,  and  the  golden  wheat 
Wk^'Oovefftthe'earth  where  streets  and  lanes  were  trodden  hy  Smith  and  Grosnold,  Newport, 
Gates  and  Berkeley,  Powhatan  and  Pocahontas,  and  a  host*  of  Englishmen,  whose  spirits 
Mottm  to  bave  taken  reot  in  the  soil,  and  multiplied  a  thousand-fold^^whose  scattered  bones, 
fike  dbragons  teeth  sown  upon  the  land,  seem  to  have  germinated  and  sent  up  full-aroied 
lierbes.  Noting  lematna  of  the  past  but  this  old  tower  and  these  broken  tombs,  Ataqng 
vrhish'  we  have  sat  wbtle  pondering  the  antecedents  of  the  present.  We  will  olese  the 
ahrontele  fot  a  wbtlev  luad,  taking  a  glance  at  later  Revolutionary  events  here,  haaten  away 

to ■  WiHinmshtitg ffa^  ^  Middle  Plantation*'-— the  second  capital  of  Virginia.  - 

— — ti—^ — .* — p.  ■  .1 .1. — ►— — ■■■» ■■ »         ■  

*  Ailioii|r[  those  who  Mifiered  were  CoIod^  Hansford ;  Captains  Carver,  Farlow,  aoui  Wilford;  Major 
Chaesenuin;  WiUiam  Drammond  (rormer  governor  of  Carolina),  and  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence.  Colonel 
Hansford  was  the  first  native  of  Virginia  who  died  on  the  gallows,  and  he  has  been  justly  termed  the  first 
raartjr  to  American  liberty.     This  civil  war  cost  the  colony  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

*  Afraid  of  popular  enli^rhtenment,  Berkeley  would  not  allow  a  printing-press  in  Yirginia.  To  speak  ill 
of  him,  or  any  of  his  fViends,  was  paaished  as  a  crime  by  whipping,  or  a  fine ;  to  speak,  write,  or  paUish 
any  thing  in  mitigation  or  favor  of  the  rebellion  or  rebels,  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  and,  if  thrice  repeated, 
was  evidence  of  treason. — Henning's  SttUutei  of  Virginia,  ii.,  385. 

'  Berkeley  was  much  censured  in  England,  and  those  censures  affected  him  greatly.  His  brother,  Lord 
Berkeley,  declared  that  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  commissioners  caused  the  death  of  Sir  William. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

"  I  lookM,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  scene 

An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be, 
When,  o^er  earth^s  continents  and  isles  between, 

The  noise  of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony ; 
When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 

No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee, 
Nor  the  black  stake  be  dressed,  nor  in  the  sun 
The  o'er-Jabor'd  captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were  done.'' 

Bryant. 

N  hout  before  meridian  I  left  the  old  chtireh^yard  at  JaroestowD,  and  saun- 
tered along  the  |>ebb]y  shore  baok  to  the  little  punt  in  which  I  was  to  reaeh 
the  mam  land.  I  picked  up  two  or  three  Jamestaum  cHumondSy  and  a 
small  brass  key  of  antique  form,  which  lay  among  the  pebbles,  and  then  lefit 
that  interesting  spot,  perhaps  forever.  The  day  was  Tery  warm,  and  1 
was  glad  to  get  within  the  shadow  of  the  pme  foresta  whioh  sldf  t  the  road 
almost  the  whole  way  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half. 
Not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the  trees,  and  the  silence  of  aolitnde  prevailed/ibr  the  insects  had 
gone  to  thehr  Kinter  repose,  and  the  birds  had  finished  their  snmmet  carok.'       ' 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Jamestown,  I  crossed  the  Powhatan  Greeks  asloggiib  staeam 
wlnoAi  fitida  its  way  into  the  James  BArer  through  a  fen  in  the  rear  of  Jaaaestown  blaiiid. 
Or  its  northern  bank,  a  fbw  yards  from  the  road,  are  the  remama  of  a  ibitifiiia^ion,  wbioh 
was  thrown  up  by  Cornwalli^in  the  summer  of  1781.  The  em^uuilmieHtsaad  ditchte  are 
!»«ty  prominent.  Neighbortiodd  tradition  osills  them  the  mmnant  of  PonHiaten>s  fbpt  ;Ia 
this  vicinity  tw^  engagements  todk<  ]^ace  between  the  Royalists  and  RepnUicaiBs  in  June 
and  July,  1781.  The  first  oecunred  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which  makes  a  cir- 
cuit to  th^  Ghidiahominy,  the  other  leads  to  Williamsburg.  The  place  is  kno^vtm  in  history 
as  Spencer*s  Ordinary,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  man  named  Spencer  kept  a  tavern 
at  the  forks.     Let  us  see  what  the  pen  of  history  has  recorded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Cornwallis  leil  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  and  marched  into 
Virginia,  to  join  the  invading  forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold  at  Petersburg.  AlW  at- 
tempts to  capture  stores  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  and  finding  the  forces  of  La  Fayette, 
Wayne,  and  Steuben  rapidly  increasing,  the  earl  thought  it  ptudent  to  return  toward  the 
sea-shore.  He  accordingly  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  from  thence  across  the  Chickahom- 
iny  to  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown,  and  then  down  the  James  River  to  Portsmouth,  op- 
posite Norfolk.  From  the  stables  and  pastures  of  the  planters  he  took  the  fine  horses  which 
they  had  refused  to  Greene,*  and  well  mounted  his  cavalry.  In  his  retreat  he  was  closely 
pursued,  and  greatly  annoyed  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne,  with  about  four  thousand  men.' 
Cornwallis  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  25th  of  June.»  Informed  that  the  ^^^ 
Americans  had  some  boats  and  stores  on  the  Chickahominy  River,  he  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with  his  Rangers,  and  a  company  of  Yagers,  under  Major  Armstrong  and 
Captain  Ewald,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  collect  all  the  cattle  they  could  find."    La  Fayette, 


'  Greene,  then  in  command  o(  the  Southern  army,  had  left  Steaben  in  Virginia  to  collect  troops,  horses, 
and  stores,  and  send  them  to  him  at  the  South. 

*  There  were  2100  regulars,  of  which  number  1500  were  veteran  troops,  who  had  experienced  service 
at  the  North. 

'  Simcoe  found  bat  little  to  destroy  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  returning,  halted  at  Dandritlge's,  within 
three  miles  of  the  Diesckung  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Chickahominy.     The  next  morning  they  marched  to 
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with  great  circumspection,  had  kept  about  a  score  of  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army 
while  pursuing  Cornwallis.  He  was  at  Tyre's  plantation,  about  twenty  miles  from  Will- 
iamsburg, when  informed  of  Simcoe's  expedition,  and  immediately  detached  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Percival  Butler,  a  brave  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  intercept  that  partisan 
on  his  return.^  Butler's  detachment  consisted  of  a  corps  of  Continental  troops,  two  rifle 
corps,  under  Majors  Call  and  Willis,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen,  under 
Major  M'Pherson.  Simcoe  accomplished  his  purpose  without  opposition,  and  was  hasten- 
ing back  to  Williamsburg  with  a  quantity  of  cattle  procured  from  the  planters,  when  he 
was  overtaken  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  by  M'Pherson  and  his  dragoons,  and  a  very  severe 
skirmish  ensued.  Both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  of  each  other,  and  maneu- 
vered with  caution.  Simcoe  believed  the  whole  force  of  La  Fayette  to  be  near,  and  But- 
ler supposed  his  detachment  was  fighting  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Comwallis's  army. 
The  approach  of  the  Americans  was  first  discovered  by  trumpeter  Barney,  of  the  Queen's 

Rangers,  who  was  stationed  as  a  vidette  on  an 
eminence  about  half  way  between  Lee's  farm  and 
the  road  along  which  the  patriots  were  approach- 
ing. A  body  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Shank, 
were  then  dismounted  at  Lee's  farm,  where  they 
were  foraging.  Barney  galloped  tpward  Spencer's, 
and  this  averted  the  blow  which  might  have  fallen 
fatally  upon  the  dismounted  cavalry  at  Lee's,  if 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  Americans.  The  lat- 
ter, perceiving  the  direetion  of  the  vidette's  flight, 
and  concluding  he  was  retreating  to  his  corps, 
I  pushed  on  toward  Spencer's.  The  dragoons  at 
Lee's  immediately  mounted,  and,  dashing  through 
the  wood,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americans.  In  this  onset  Majcr 
M'Pherson  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  Sergeant 
Wright  of  the  Rangers,  and  so  severely  hurt  that 
he  did  not  again  engage  in  the  conflict.  The 
belligerents  swept  on  beyond  him,  too  intent  upon 
battle  to  stop  for  prisoners,  and  his  life  and  liberty 
were  spared. 

The  infantry  and  rifle  corps  under  Simcoe  were 
now  brought  into  action.  Butler's  riflemen  had  also  reached  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
fence  on  each  side  of  the  road  had  been  thrown  down  by  Simcoe  early  in  the  morning,  to 
allow  greater  freedom  for  his  troops.  The  action  became  general  and  fierce  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  Spencer's.  Simcoe  soon  perceived  that  he  could  not  win  a  victory  by 
fak  fighting,  and  turned  his  attention  to  stratagem.     While  Captain  Althouse  with  the 

the  creek,  repaired  the  bridge  safficiently  to  pass  over,  and  then  utterly  destroyed  it.  They  then  marched  to 
Cooper's  Mills,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Williamsburg.  Simcoe  was  anxious  concerning  his  safety,  for  he 
could  not  gain  a  word  of  reliable  information  respecting  La  Fayette's  movements.  He  promised  a  great 
reward  to  a  Whig  to  go  to  the  marquis's  camp  and  return  with  information  by  the  next  morning,  when  his 
detachment  should  march.  The  Whig  went ;  but  instead  of  returning  with  information  for  Simcoe,  he  piloted 
Wayne,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  the  place  of  the  Rangers'  encampment.  The  fires  were  yet  burning, 
but  the  coveted  prize  had  departed  an  hour  before. — See  Simcoe's  Military  Journal. 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Butler  was  Morgan's  second  in  command  at  Saratoga. 

Note. — The  letters  in  the  above  map  have  reference  as  follows :  A,  American  infantry;  B,  American 
cavalry ;  C,  the  Queen's  Rangers  halting  at  the  forks  of  the  road :  D,  the  Rangers  in  line,  prepared  for 
attack ;  E,  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  foraging  at  Lee's  farm  ;  F,  the  British  cavalry,  and  B,  the 
American  cavalry,  contending  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  G,  the  Rangers  after  the  battle  ;  and  H,  I, 
the  line  of  retreat  back  to  the  road  near  Spencer's ;  K,  trumpeter  Barney,  when  he  first  discovered  the 
Americans  and  gave  the  alarm ;  L,  the  Yagers,  commanded  chiefly  by  Ewald  *,  M,  a  three-pounder  near 
Spencer's ;  N,  Captain  Althouse  with  British  riflemen. 
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riflemeii,  and  Captain  Ewald  with  the  Yagers,  were  engaged  in  fierce  conflict  with  the 
corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  he  moved  the  whole  body  of  his  mounted  Rangers  to  an  eminence 
near  Lee^s,  displayed  them  imposingly  in  full  view  of  the  Americans  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  withdrew  them.  This  maneuver,  as  was  intended,  deceived  the  patriots.  The  march 
of  Simcoe  was  concealed  from  them  by  intervening  hills  and  woods,  and  they  did  not  sus- 
pect the  party  thus  displayed  to  be  that  partisan's  Rangers.  They  believed  them  to  be  the 
front  of  a  more  formidable  force  deploying  in  the  rear,  preparatory  to  a  general  charge.  At 
the  same  moment  a  three-pounder,  which  had  been  stationed  upon  the  hill  (M,  in  the  plan), 
near  Spencer's,  was  discharged ;  and,  while  its  echoes  were  booming  over  the  country,  Shank, 
with  his  cavalry,  made  another  furious  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Republicans,  now 
gathered  more  compactly  in  the  road  and  the  adjacent  fields,  a  short  distance  from  Spencer's.' 

The  idea  that  Cornwallis  was  advancing  with  artillery  alarmed  the  Americans,  and, 
when  Shank  made  his  charge,  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  reserve  corps  of  Conti- 
nentals in  the  rear,  and  the  battle  «nded.  Simcoe  was  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  advance 
of  La  Fayette  and  his  force  to  the  support  of  Butler,  as  was  the  latter  of  the  appearance 
of  Cornwallis.  He  immediately  formed  his  corps  in  retreating  order,  and  pushed  on  toward 
Williamsburg.  Butler  thought  it  imprudent  to  follow  them ;  for  he  was  informed  that 
Cornwallis,  on  hearing  the  first  fire,  commenced  a  march,  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  bu]>- 
port  of  Simcoe.  Neither  party  ci^uld  fairly  claim  a  victory,  though  both  parties  did  so.  It 
was  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.     The  Americans  returned  to  Tyre's  plantation. 

So  widely  difierent  are  the  ofi[icial  accounts  of  the  numbers  lost  in  this  engagement  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  La  Fayette  states  the  loss  of  the  British  at  sixty 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded,  while  Cornwallis  says  that  only  three  ofiicers  and  thirty 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.  Tiie  latter  also  states  that  three  American  officers  and 
twenty-eight  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  Americans  killed  has  nev6r 
been  named  by  our  writers.  Simcoe  says,  **  It  is  certain  they  had  a  great  many  killed  and 
wounded,  exclusive  d  prisoners ;"  but  this  was  merely  conjecture.  He  also  says  that  his 
own  groom  was  the  only  prisoner  seoored  by  the  Americans,  the  bat-men  at  Lee's,  who 
were  captujped  at  the  commeneement  of  the  action,  having  been  rescued,  e*xcept  the  groond. 
Cornet  Jones,  a  promising  young  offieer  of  the  Rangers,  who  was  killed,  was  greatly  be- 
loved, and  was  buried  at  WiUiameburg,  the  next  day,  with  military  honors.' 

At  this  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  received  some  intercepted  letters  written  by 
Washington,  in  which  a  plan  for  attacking  New  York  was  divulged,*  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety.  He  accordingly  made  a  requisition  upon  Cornwallis  for  a  portion  of  his  troops 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  New  York.  The  earl,  supposing  himself  too  weak,  afler  com- 
plying with  this  requisition,  to  remain  at  Williamsburg,  resolved  to  retire  to  Portsmouth, 
near  Norfolk.  He  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Williamsburg  on  the  4th  of  July,^  ^ 
and  marched  for  Jamestown  Island.    He  disposed  of  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as 

^  Siinooe^s  Journal,  p.  226-236.     Lee's  Memoirt  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,  p.  298-301. 

*  The  expression  "  buried  with  military  honors"  is  often  used,  hut,  I  apprehend,  often  without  a  clear 
aoderstanding  of  its  purport.  The  genend  reader  may  be  interested  in  knowing  in  what  consist  *'  military 
honors''  in  the  sense  here  used.  Tha  rules  generally  adopted  are  as  follows :  The  funeral  of  a  commander' 
in-^uf  is  saluted  with  three  rounds  of  1 1  pieces  of  cannon,  4  battalions,  and  6  squadrons ;  that  of  a  lieU" 
tenant  general  with  three  rounds  of  9  pieces  of  cannon,  3  battalions,  and  4  squadrons ;  that  of  a  major  gen- 
eral with  three  rounds  of  7  pieces  of  oamon,  1  battalion,  and  2  squadrons ;  that  of  colonel  by  his  own  bat- 
talion (or  an  equal  number  by  detachment),  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
by  300  men  and  officers,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  mt^or  by  200  men  and  officers,  with 
three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  captain  by  his  own  company,  or  70  rank  and  file,  with  three  rounds 
of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  by  a  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  1  fifer,  and  36  rank  and  file, 
with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  an  ensign  by  1  ensign,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  and  27  rank  and 
file,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  sergeant  by  1  sergeant  and  10  rank  and  file,  with  three 
rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  corporal,  musician,  private  man,  drummer,  or  fifer  by  1  sergeant  and  13 
rank  and  file,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms.  The  pall  is  supported  by  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  that 
nf  the  deceased ;  if  that  number  can  not  be  had,  officers  next  in  seniority  are  to  supply  their  place. 

^  These  letters,  written  by  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  have  been 
notioed  on  page  213. 
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to  cover  the  ford,  and  the  Queen's  Rangers  crossed  over  to  the  island  the  same  evening. 
The  two  succeeding  days  were  employed  in  passing  over  the  baggage  of  the  army. 

La  Fayette  was  exceedingly  active  and  vigilant.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mercer,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoiter,  that  Comwallis  had  lefl  Williams- 
burg, he  moved  forward  and  encamped  within  nine  miles  of  Jamestown.  Upon  the  activity 
and  skill  of  Wayne  the  marquis  relied  with  confidence.  America  had  no  truer  or  braver 
officers  in  the  field  than  the  "  French  game-cock"  and  *'  Mad  Anthony.**  The  marqub, 
who  had  steadily  pursued  the  earl  from  Richmond,  but  always  avoiding  a  general  engage- 
ment, now  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  rear,  when  the  main  body  should  have  passed  over  to 
Jamestown  Island.  Comwallis  suspected  this  design,  and  prepared  for  the  emergency.  He 
encamped  the  greater  portion  of  his  army  on  the  main  land,  as  compactly  as  possible,  and 
sheltered  from  view  by  a  dense  pine  forest.  He  also  oast  up  a  fortification  on  the  right  bauk 
of  Powhatan  Creek,  by  the  Williamsburg  road,  the  remains  of  which,  I  have  just  mentioned, 
are  still  very  prominent.  He  allowed  but  a  few  soldiers  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  ;  deployed  those  on  the  island  to  the  best  advantage ;  drew  in  his  light  oot- 
guards  ;  su^red  his  pickets  to  be  insulted  ;  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  gave  the  im- 
pression that  only  his  rear-guard  was  upon  the  main.  These  maneuvers  of  Comwallis,  and 
abounding  false  intelligence,  completely  deceived  La  Fayette,  and  caused  him  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  British,  a  step  which  involved  his  whole  army  in  imminent  peril. 

La  Fayertte  and  hin  troops  were  at  Green  Spring  plantation*  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  July. a  At  sunrise,  the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  fog ;  at  noon,  an  mi- 
clouded  sun  poured  down  its  almost  vertical  rays  with  fierce  intensity.  Assured  that 
only  the  rearguard  of  Cornwallis's  army  remained  ofi*  the  island,  the  marquis  moved  from 
Green  Spring,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.  This 
iaie  hoar  was  judickNisly  chosen  ;  the  heat  was  less  oppressive,  and,  if  deceived  concerning 
the  Mtiinbers  of  the  enemy  on  the  main  land,  the  night-shadows  would  favor  a  retreat.  In 
front  of  Green  Spring  mansion,  and  extending  to  the  Williamsburg  road  from  the  lower  ford 
of  the  Ckickahominy,  where  I  crossed,  was  low,  sunken  ground,  and  a  morass  bridged  by 
a  causeway  of  logs.  Over  this,  in  narrow  files,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  their 
way,  and  it  was  almost  dve  o'clock  before  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  BritiiAi  outposts.  La 
Fayette  detached  Wayne,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  to  make  the  aftaek.  His  ad- 
▼anoed  guard  consisted  of  the  rifle  corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  and  a  patrol  of  dragoons.  These 
were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  Armand  V  and  Mercer*s  troops,  led  by  Major  M'Pherson, 

^  See  page  446. 

'  Charles  Armand,  marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  was  a  French  ofHcer  in  the  Continental  army,  who  had  been 

ten  years  in  military  service  before  he  came  to  this  coun- 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1777,  Congress  gave  him  the 
commission  of  colonel,  and  aathorized  him  to  raise  a  corps 
of  Frenchmen,  in  number  not  exceeding  two  hundred  men 
X  ^^y^  ^^^  t<^      He  was  a  zealous  and  spirited  officer,  and  did  good  service 

^-'■'^^  throughout  the  war.     He  was  with  La  Fayette  in  New 

Jersey,  after  the  battle  of  Red  Bank,  in  the  fall  of  1777,  and  the  next  year  was  actively  engaged  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  corps  of  Simcoe  and  Emerick,  and  the  Loyalists  under  Bare- 
more.  The  latter  was  captured  by  Armand,  who,  at  one  time,  had  his  quarters  at  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  John^s  College,  at  Fordham.  He  was  stationed  at  Ridgefieid,  in  Connecticut, 
under  General  Robert  Howe,  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Belonging  to  his  corps  was  a  company  of  cavalry 
called  Marechaustee,*  whose  duties  appertained  chiefly  to  the  police  of  the  army.  Armand's  corps,  ex- 
clusive of  this  company,  was  incorporated  with  Pulaski's  in  February,  1780.  Armand  was  with  the  army 
under  Gates  f(t  Clermont,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  directed  by  that  general  to  form  an 
advance  attacking  party  in  the  night-march  against  Comwallis  at  Camden.  He  censured  the  conduct  of 
his  general  on  that  occasion  very  much.  *'  I  will  not  say,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the  general  contemplated 
treason ;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  he  had  desired  to  betray  his  army,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  jadi- 

*  The  M<triekau§$ie  wm  a  uaeful  corpi.  In  an  encampment,  It  was  ito  budneM  to  patrol  the  camp  and  iti  vidnitjr,  for  the 
parpoie  of  apprehending  deeertera,  tbievet,  rioters.  See.,  and  loldiert  who  should  be  found  violating  the  rule*  of  the  amy. 
Btrangera  without  passes  were  to  be  apprehended  by  them,  and  the  sutlers  in  the  army  were  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  corps.  In  the  time  of  action  they  were  to  patrol  the  roads  on  both  flanks  of  the  army  to  arrest  fugitives,  and  sp 
prdiend  those  who  might  be  skulking  away. 
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who  had  recovered  from  the  efieots  of  his  unhorsing  at  Spencer's.  The  Continental  infantry, 
chiefly  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  Wayne,  supported  the  -whole.  La  Fayette,  with  nine 
hundred  Continentals  and  some  militia,  halted  afler  crossing  the  morass,  to  he  in  readiness 
to  support  Wayne,  if  necessary.  Steuben,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia,  remained  as 
a  reserve  at  Green  Spring. 

After  moving  about  a  mile,  the  van  patrol  were  attacked  by  some  of  the  enemy's  Yagers, 
and  the  riflemen  and  militia  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  British  pickets  at  about  five 
o'clock.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  cavalry  made  a  furious 
charge,  and  the  pickets  were  driven  within  their  lines  in  great  confusion  and  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  British  outpost,  which  covered  and  concealed  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
army,  was  now  assailed  by  the  riflemen,  who  were  stationed  in  a  ditch,  near  a  rail  fence. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  M'Pherson  and  Meroer,  and  terribly  galled  the 
Yagers  who  garrisoned  the  point  assailed,  yet  without  driving  them  from  their  position. 
The  assailants  were  speedily  joined  by  two  battalions  of  Continental  infantry,  one  under 
Major  Gal  van,  and  another  under  Major  Willis,  of  Conneoticat,  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Savage.  The  Amerioans  felt  oertaiii  of  victory, 
and  were  about  to  leave  the  ditch  and  engage  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  when  more 
than  two  thousand  of  the  royal  troops  were  led  from  their  concealment  into  action  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Yorke  on  the  right,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  on  the  left  The  brigade 
of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  forty-third,  seventy-sixth,  and  eightieth  regiments,  the  flower 
of  Comwallis's  army.  Yorke  soon  put  to  flight  the  American  militia  on  the  right ;  but,  on 
the  left,  the  riflemen,  cavalry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  sustained  the  mnequal  conflict 
with  great  bravery.  Superior  numbers,  however,  overmatched  skill  and  courage,  and  the 
Americans,  after  a  sanguinary  battle  of  ten  minutes,  gave  way  ;  first  the  xiflemen,  then  the 
cavalry,  and  finally  the  .whole  body  of  infantry  retreated  in  oonfusioa  tipon  Wayne's  line, 
whioh  was  drawn  up  in  compact  order  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Coke. 

W^yne  now  perceived  the  whole  breadth  of  Comwallis's  stratagem,  and  the  isMtninettce  of 
th&  dajiger  which  surrounded  his  troops.  Already  strong  detachments  were  rapidly  outflank- 
ing him  and  gaining  his  rear,  while  a  solid  body  of  veterans  were  confronting  bim.  It  was  a 
moment  of  great  peril.  To  retreat  would  be  certain  destruction  to  his  troops ;  a  false  move- 
ment would  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  Wayne's  presence  of  mind  never  fifirsook  him,  and, 
in  moments  of  greatest  danger,  his  judgment  seemed  the  most  acute  and  faithful.  He  n«w 
instantly  conceived  a  bold  movement,  but  one  full  of  peril.  He  ordered  the  trumpeters  to 
—  t  '  '  — 

cioos  course.*'  Annand  was  dissatisfied  with  the  promotions  in  the  army,  for  he  perceived  no  chance  for 
himself  to  advance,  yet  he  oontiooed  in  faithful  service.  He  went  to  France  in  February,  1781,  to  procure 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  but  came  back  again  in  time  to  join  the  army  before  Yorktown  in  October  of 
that  year.  On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Washington,  who  knew  his  worth,  Coof^ress  gave  Colonel 
Annand  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  spring  of  1783.  He  returned  to  France  in  1784.  In 
a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  May  of  that  year,  Washington  strongly  recommended  General  Armand  as 
worthy  of  promotion  in  his  own  country.  He  was  married,  in  1 786,  to  a  wealthy  lady,  belonging  to  an  ancient 
family,  and  on  that  occasion  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Europe  and  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  In  his  reply,  Washington  remarked,  *^  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  pleased, 
if  not  surprised,  to  find  you  think  quite  like  an  American  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  domestic  felicity ; 
for,  in  my  estimation,  more  permanent  and  genuine  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequestered  walks  of 
connubial  life  than  in  the  giddy  rounds  of  promiscuous  pleasure,  or  the  more  tumultuous  and  imposing  scenes 
of  successful  ambition.     This  sentiment  will  account  in  a  degree  for  my  not  making  a  visit  to  Europe." 

General  Armand  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  his  own  country,  and  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  for  a  time,  in  1789.  He  participated  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  in' La  Yend^,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sick  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  X\1.  reached  him, 
it  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  weakened  system.  A  crisis  in  his  malady  was  induced,  and,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1793,  he  expired.  He  was  buried  privately,  by  moonlight;  but  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred by  the  Revolutionists  within  a  month  afterward,  and  the  papers  inhumed  with  him  revealed  the  names 
of  associates,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  guillotined.  General  Armand  was  of  middle  size,  dark  com- 
plexion, urbane  in  deportment,  polished  in  manners,  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  and  a  practiced 
marksman.     He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  his  opponents  were  not  his  enemies. 
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sound  a  charge,  and,  with  a  full-voiced  shout,  his  whole  force,  cavalry,  riflemen,  and  infant- 
ry, dashed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron,  and  smote  the  British 
line  with  ball,  bayonet,  and  cutlass  so  fiercely,  that  it  recoiled  in  amazement.  La  Fayette, 
who  had  personally  reconnoitered  the  British  camp  from  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  present 
Jamestown  landing,  perceived  the  peril  of  Wayne,  and  immediately  drew  up  a  line  of  Con- 
tinentals half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  »cene  of  conflict,  to  cover  a  retreat  if  Wayne  should 
attempt  it.  When  the  latter  saw  this,  and  perceived  the  flanking  parties  of  the  enemy 
halting  or  retrograding,  he  sounded  a  retreat,  and  in  good  order  his  brave  band  fell  back 
upon  La  Fayette's  line.  Never  was  a  desperate  maneuver  better  planned  or  more  success- 
fully executed.  Upon  that  single  cast  of  the  die  depended  the  safety  of  his  corps.  It  was 
a  winning  one  for  the  moment,  and  the  night-shadows  coming  on,  the  advantage  gained 
was  made  secure. 

Cornwallis  was  astonished  and  perplexed  by  the  charge  and  retreat.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  whole  movement,  made  him  view  the  maneuver  as  a  lure  to  draw  him  into 
an  ambuscade ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Republicans,  he  called  in  his  detachments, 
•  July  9,    crossed  over  to  Jamestown  Island  during  the  evening,  and  three  days  afterward* 

i'8*-  crossed  the  James  River  with  the  largest  portion  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  by 
easy  marches  to  Portsmouth.*  The  other  portion  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  General  Clin- 
ton's requisition,  embarked  in  transports  for  New  York.*  In  this  action,  according  to  La 
Fayette,  the  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen*  men*  (including  ten  officers),  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  also  the  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  on  the  field,  the  horses  attached  to  them  having  been  killed.  The  British  loss  was 
five  officers  wounded,  and  seven ty*five  privates  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  Americans,  under  La  Fayette,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  until  the 
arrival  i}f  the  combined  armies,  nearly  two  months  aAerward,  on  their  way  to  besiege  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown. 
b  Dec.  20,         I  arrived  at  Williamsburg  at  noon.b  and  proceeded  immediately  to  search  out 

^®^  the  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  broad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as 
quiet  as  a  raral  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  University.* 
The  entrance  to  the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  with 
their  evergreen  foliage.  In  the  center  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  the  best  beloved  of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  in  the  old 
capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a 
sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the  college  promised  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own 

'  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  dispatched  on  the  9th  to  New  London,  in  Bedford 
county,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  distant,  to  destroy  some  stores  destined  for  Greene's  army  at  the  South, 
said  to  be  in  that  district.  Tarleton,  with  his  usual  celerity,  passed  through  Petersborgh  the  same  evening, 
and  poshed  forward  toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  disappointed,  for  he  could  find  no  magozines  of 
stores.  He  was  also  informed  that  Greene  was  besieging  Ninety-Six,  and  successfully  reconquering  the 
districts  over  which  the  British  had  marched  victoriously.  He  returned  toward  the  sea-board,  and  rejoined 
Cornwallis  at  Suffolk  on  the  24th.     The  whole  army  then  proceeded  to  Portsmouth. 

'  Before  they  left  Hampton  Roads,  Cornwallis  received  orders  to  retain  these  troops,  and  occupy  some 
defensible  position  in  Virginia. 

'  Stedman  says  (ii.,  395)  the  American  loss  "  amounted  to  about  three  hundred."  That  officer  (who 
belonged  to  the  surgeon's  staff*)  was  with  Cornwallis  at  Jamestown.  He  gives  the  whole  number  of  the 
British  loss  at  seventy-five. 

*  Marshall,  i.,  439,  440;  Stedman,  ii.,  394,  395;  Girardin;  Simcoe's  Journal;  Howison. 

'  William  and  Mary  College  was  founded  in  1692,  and  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it  bears  granted 
the  corporation  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  In  1693  the  building  was  erected.  It  is 
of  brick,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students.  For  its  support  a  penny  a  pound  duty 
on  certain  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  allowed,  also  a  small  duty  on  liquors 
imported,  and  furs  and  skins  exported.  From  these  resources  it  received  ample  support.  It  was  former- 
ly allowed  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  There  is  now  a  law  school  connected  with  the 
institution. 
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pencil  before  I  left  the  place.     He  neglected  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  can  give  nothing  pio- 
torially  of  "  the   good  Governor  Botetourt,"*    the 
predecessor  of  Dunmore. 

I  next  visited  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia.      It 
is  situated  at   the  head  of  a  broad  and  beautiful 
court,  extending  northward  from  the  main  street, 
in  front  of  the  City  Hotel.      The  palace  was  con- 
structed of  brick.      The  center  building  was  acci-^ 
dentally  destroyed  by   fire,  while  occupied  by  the 
French  troops  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.      It  was  seventy-four  feet  long  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide,  and  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  Governor  Spottswood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.      Attached  to  the  palace  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  beautifully 

laid  out  in  gardens,  parks,  carriage-ways,  and  a  bowling- 
green.  Dunmore  imported  some  fine  linden-trees  from 
Scotland,  one  of  which,  still  in  existence,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  tree  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
vice-regal  pomp  and  pageantry  Dunmore  attempted  to 
reign  ailiong  the  plain  republicans  of  Virginia  ;  but 
his  day  of  grandeur  and  power  soon  passed  away,  and 
the  sun  of  his  official  glory  set  amid  darkest  clouds.  All 
that  remains  of  this  spacious  edifice  are  the  two  wings 
seen  in  the  engraving  above ;  the  one  on  the  right  was 
the  office,  the  one  on  the  left  was  the  guard-house. 

A  little  eastward  of  Palace  Street  or  Court,  is  the 
public  square,  on  which  area  are  two  relios  of  the  olden 
Brewton  Church.  time,  BrentOH  Church,  a  cruciform  struGture  with  a 

steeple,'  and  the  old  Magazine,  an  octagon  building,  erected  during  the  administra- 
lion  of  Governor  Spottswood.*     The  sides  of  the  latter  are  each  twelve  feet  in  hori- 


*  Norborne  Berkeley  (Baron  de  Botetourt)  obtained  hia  peerage  in  1764.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Virginia  in  July,  1768,  to  succeed  General  Amherst.  He  arrived  at  Williamsburg  in  October,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  After  taking  the  oath  of  office,  and  swearing  in  the  mem- 
bers  of  his  majesty's  conneil,  he  supped  with  the  government  dignitaries  at  the  Kaleigh  Tavern.  The  city 
was  iUuminated  dmng  the  evening,  and  balls  and  festivities  succeeded.*  His  administration  was  mild  and 
judicious.  He  died  at  Williamsburg  October  1.5,  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Murray,  earl  of  Dun- 
more. The  following  year  the  Assembly  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  1774. 

■  This  church  was  buih  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  was  the  finest  one  in  Amer- 
ica at  that  time.  Hugh  Jones,  who  wrote  *'  The  present  State  of  Virginia,*'  &c.,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  lecturert  in  that  church,  speaks  of  it  as  "  nicely  regular  and  convenient,  and  adorned  as  the  best 
churches  in  London."  I  was  informed  that  the  pew  of  Governor  Spottswood  remained  in  the  church  in 
its  original  character  until  within  a  few  years.  It  was  raised  from  the  floor  and  covered  with  a  canopy/ 
and  upon  the  interior  was  his  name  in  gilt  letters. 

*  In  ui  ode  ttrng  on  tiie  occasion,  the  folio  whig  atr,  recitative,  and  duet  occur.  It  is  copied  from  the  "  Virginia  Gazette.**  the 
fir»t  independent  paper  publLsbed  In  Virginia. 


Air. 
Be  comes  f    His  Excbllkncy  comes. 

To  cheer  Virginia's  plains  ! 
Fill  yonr  brisk  bowls,  ye  loyal  sons, 

And  sing  yonr  loftiest  strains. 
Be  this  your  glory,  this  your  boast, 
LoBD  Botctoubt's  the  favorite  toast  I 

Triumphant  wreaths  entwine. 
Fill  your  bumpers  swiftly  round, 
And  make  your  spacious  rooms  rebound 

With  music,  Joy,  and  vrbxe. 


RKcrrATivs. 
Search  every  garden,  strip  the  shrubby  bowers. 
And  strew  ki$  patti  with  sweet  autumnal  flowers  t 
Ye  vhrgine,  haste,  prepare  the  fragrant  rose. 
And  with  triumphant  laurels  crown  his  brows. 
Duet. 
Enter  virgine  withfiowere,  laurele,  ifc 
See,  we've  stripp'd  each  flowery  bed ; 
Here's  laurels  for  his  lobdly  head  ; 
And  while  Virginia  is  his  care. 
May  be  protect  the  virtuous  fair! 
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zontal  extent.     Surrounding  it»  also  in  octagon  form,  is  a  massive  brick  wall,  which  was 

constructed  when  the  building  was  erected. 
This  wall  is  somewhat  dilapidated,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  building  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  Baptist  meeting-house  when  I 
visited  Williamsburg,  and  I  trust  it  may 
never  fall  before  the  hand  of  improvement, 
for  it  has  an  historical  value  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans.  The  events  which  hal- 
low it  will  be  noticed  presently. 

On  the  square  fronting  the  magazine  is 

the  court-house.     It  stands  upon  the  site 

of  the  old  capitol,  in  which  occurred  many 

interesting  events  connected  with  the  his- 

TH.  ouv  AUoAziN..^  ^^^y  ^f  ^^^  ^y^y  f^^  Independence.     The 

present  structure  waa  erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  which  was  burned  in  1 832 

Around  it  are  a  few  of  the  old  bricks,  half  buried  in  the  green  sward,  and  these  compose 

the  only  remains  of  the  Old  Capitol,*    While  leaning  against 

the  ancient  wall  of  the  old  magazine,  and,  in  the  shadow  of 

its  roof,  contemplating  the  eventa  which  cluster  that  locality 

with  glorious  aasoetations,  I  almost  lost  cognizance  of  the 

present,  and  beheld  in  reverie  the  whole  pageantry  of  the 

pasd  march  in  leview.     Here  let  us  consult  the  oraole  of 

hislory,  and  note  its  teachings. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jamestown,  the  termination  of  **  Bacon's  rebellion,"  *«     ^     ^ 

.,-  .i.i-y-,  T^.i  ri^  The  Old  Capitol.^ 

and:  the  departure  and  death  of  Governor  Berkeley.      To 

«iake  the  eveaJLs  conoeoted  with  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Kevolution  in  Virginia  intelligi- 
ble, we  will  briefly  note  the  most  prominent  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  subsequent 
ta  the  desoilafjoa  of  the  ancient  capital. 

We  have  jooiiced  the  unrighteous  gill  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  the  fairest  portions  of 

^  This  view  is  from  the  square,  looking  southeast.  South  of  it  is  a  neat  frame  building,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  President  Tyler  before  his  election  to  the  office  of  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

'  Jones  describes  the  capitol  which  preceded  the  one  in  question,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1746.  He  9ays,  *^  Fronting  the  college  [William  and  Mar}'],  at  near  its  whole  breadth,  n  extended  a 
street,  mathematically  straight — for  the  first  design  of  the  town's  form  is  changed  to  a  much  better^ — -just 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  other  end  of  which  stands  the  capitol,  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  com- 
modious pile  as  any  of  its  kind,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  late  queen  [Anne],  and  by  direction  of  the  governor'* 

[Spottswood] "  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an  H,  nearly ;  the  secretary's  office  and 

the  general  court  taking  up  one  side  below  stairs,  the  middle  being  a  handsome  portico,  leading  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Assembly's  office  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  the  other  side  -,  which  last  is  not  unlike  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  each  wing  is  a  good  stair-case,  one  leading  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  governor 
and  council  sit  in  very  great  state,  in  imitation  of  the  king  and  council,  or  the  lord  chancellor  and  House 

of  Lords The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  neat  area,  encompassed  with  a  good  wall,  and  near 

it  is  a  strong  and  sweet  prison  for  criminals  ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  court,  another  for  debtors." 
On  account  of  other  public  buildings  having  been  burned,  the  use  of  fire,  candles,  and  tobacco  in  the  capi- 
tol was  forbidden  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

'  This  is  from  an  engraving  in  Howe's  Hiatorical  Collectiont  of  Virginia,  page  329.  Mr.  Howe  obtained 
the  drawing  from  a  lady  of  Williamsburg,  to  whose  patriotic  taste  our  countrymen  are  indebted  for  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  edifice  which  was  the  focus  of  rebellion  in  Virginia. 

*  The  original  plan  of  Willianuburg  wa«  in  the  form  of  a  cipher,  made  of  the  letters  W  and  M,  the  initials  of  William  and 
Mary.  Its  site  was  known  as  the  Middle  Planuuion  while  Jamestown  was  the  capitaL  Sitnated  upon  a  ridge  nearly  eqaidi«- 
tant  from  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  it  was  an  eligible  place  for  a  town,  and  there  Governor  Nicholson  esUblished  the  cnpital 
In  1698.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  royal  governors,  and  the  capital  of  the  colony,  until  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was, 
from  that  circumstance,  the  center  of  Virginia  refinement  Yet,  in  iu  palmiest  days,  the  population  of  WiUiamsburg  did  not 
exceed  twenty-five  hundred.  Many  of  its  present  Inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  old  stock  of  Virginia  aristocracy ;  and  an 
eminent  seat  of  learning  being  located  there,  no  place  South  is  more  distinguished  for  taste  and  refinement  than  WllUamsburfb 
in  proportion  to  its  population. 
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Virginia  to  his  two  favorites,  Arlington  and  Culpepper.*  Two  years  after  this  ^^^^ 
grant,  Culpepper,  who  possessed  the  whole  domain  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  was  appointed  governor  for  life.  He  was  proclaimed  soon  after  the  de- 
parture bf  Berkeley.  Virginia  was  thus  changed  into  a  proprietary  government,  like  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  Culpepper  came  to  Virginia  in  1680,  and  was  more  intent  upon 
enriching  himself  than  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.  He  was  speedily  impover- 
ishing Virginia,  when  the  grant  was  recalled.**  He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  ^^^^ 
the  province  again  became  a  royal  demesne.  Arlington  had  already  assigned  his 
ri^U  to  Culpepper.  The  name  of  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  the  annals  of  that  colony,  yet  it 
is  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  a  county  given  in  his  honor,  a  distinction  awarded  generally 
to  men  whose  actions  were  praiseworthy. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  who  succeeded  Culpepper  as  governor,  was  not  more  popu- 
lar ;  for  he,  too,  was  governed  by  avaricious  motives,  ^nd  practiced  meaner  acts  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes  of  gain  than  his  predecessor.  Desiring  to  please  his  royal  master,  he  put 
all  penal  laws  in  full  force,  particularly  those  against  printing  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Navigation  Act.  The  bigot,  James  the  Second,  the  successor  of  Charles,  continued  Effing- 
ham in  office  ;  but  when  that  monarch  was  driven  from  the  throne,®  the  gavemor  ^ 
returned  to  England.  William  the  Third  reappointed  him,  but  with  the  stipalation 
that  he  should  remain  in  England,  and  a  deputy  should  exercise  his  functions  in  Vii^gima. 
His  deputy  was  Francis  Nicholson,  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  who  came  to  Virginia  in 
1 690.  Two  years  aflerward,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  the  infamous  tool  of  James  the  Seoond, 
was  made  governor,  and  succeeded  Nicholson.  He  administered  the  government  badly  until 
1698,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  Nicholson  was  reinstated.  On  the  return  of  that  offioer 
to  Virginia,  he  moved  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Middle  PlanttftionSy  and  Williamsbnt^ 
was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  province  for  eighty  years. 

Grovernor  Nicholson,  who  was  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  conceived  a  Mhetne  fi^r  uniting 
all  the  Anglo-American  colonies.  His  plan  was  similar  in  its  intended  resaltt  to  that  of 
Andross,  attempted  twelve  years  before,  when  James  issued  a  decree  for  ttlitting  the  Ne>w 
England  colonies.  Nicholson's  ostensible  objeot  was  the  mutual  defense  of  all  tlie  colonies 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  north,  and  the  Indians  made  hostile  by  them 
along  the  frontiers.  He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  king,  who'  heartily  approved  of  it,  and 
recommended  the  measure  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  Virginia  refused  to  listen  to  any  sucli 
scheme,  and  Nicholson's  ambitious  dream  was  dissolved  in  a  moment.  Greatly  chagrined, 
he  viUified  the  Virginians ;  impressed  William  and  Mary  with  an  idea  that  they  were  dis- 
loyal ;  and  represented  to  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne^  that  they  were  ''imbued  ^ 
with  republican  notions  and  principles,  such  as  ought  to  be  corrected  and  lowered  in 
time."  He  memorialized  the  queen  to  reduce  all  the  American  colonies  under  a  viceroy, 
and  establish  a  standing  army  among  them,  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  declaring 
**  that  those  wrong,  pernicious  notions  were  improving  daily,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  all 
her  majesty's  other  governments."  Anne  and  her  ministers  did  not  approve  of  his  • 
scheme,  and  the  Virginians  becoming  restive  under  his  administration,  he  was  recalled.® 

The  Earl  of  Orkney  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor,  but  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
office  through  deputies.  He  enjoyed  the  sinecure  for  thirty-six  years.  His  first  deputies 
were  Mott  and  Jennings ;  the  first  remaining  in  office  one  year,  and  the  other  four  years. 
In  1710,  Jennings  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Spottswood,*  one  of  the  most  acceptable 

^  In  1757,  a  son  of  Colonel  Spottswood,  who  was  with  a  company  scouting  for  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
wandered  from  his  companions,  and  was  lost.  His  remains  were  found  near  Fort  Duqnesne.  An  elegaio 
poem,  founded  on  the  circnmstanoes,  was  published  in  Martinet  Miscellany,  in  Londoo.  The  writer  assumes 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  says, 

••  Courageotif  youth  I  were  now  tfahie  honor'd  aire  "  May  Forbea  yet  lire  Uie  cmcl  debt  to  pay. 

To  breathe  again,  and  ronae  hia  wonted  fire,  And  waah  the  blood  of  Braddock*a  field  away ; 

Hor  French  nor  Shawnee  durat  hia  rage  proToke.  Then  fiir  Ohio'a  blaaUng  wavea  may  tell 

From  great  Potomac'a  apring  to  Roanoke."  How  Britoo'a  fonght.  and  how  each  hero  fell."* 

*  See  page  478. 
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governors  Virginia  ever  had.  He  M'as  liberal-minded  and  generous,  and  at  once  reversed 
the  usual  practice  of  royal  governors,  by  making  his  private  interest,  if  necessary,  subservi- 
ent  to  the  public  good.*  He  promoted  internal  improvements,  set  an  example  of  elegant 
hospitality,  encouraged  learning,  revered  religion,  and  if  he  had  been  the  royal  representa* 
tive  when  the  eloquence  of  Henry  aroused  every  generous  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  among  the  boldest  rebels  of  the  day.  From  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  1722,  until  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians, 
more  than  twenty  years  afterward,  Virginia  continued  to  increase  in  wealth,  and  general 
happiness  and  prosperity  prevailed  within  its  borders.' 

We  have  already  considered  the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  French  em- 
pire in  America  which  occurred  along  our  northern  frontier,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  ambitious  scheme  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  this  continent,  the  French  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  form  a  continuous  chain  of  military  works  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Upon  widely  difierent  grounds  did  the  French  and  English  base  their  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  former  claimed 
a  right  to  the  soil  because  of  prior  actual  occupation  ;  the  latter  claimed  the  domain  as 
their  own  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Cabots,  before  the  French 
had  made  any  settlements.  The  Pacific  coast  was  considered  as  the  western  bonndary. 
Upon  the  principle  of  settling  claims  by  drawing  a  line  interiorly  at  right  angles  from  the 
coast  discovered,  the  French,  from  their  undisputed  province  of  Acadia,  might  have  claimed 
almost  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  one  half  of  New  York,  with  all  the  lakes.  It  was 
a  difficult  question,  while  the  argument  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  unrighteousness.* 

The  French  had  long  occupied  Detroit.  They  had  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
formed  settlements  at  Kaskaskias  and  Vincennes  (the  former  now  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  and  the  latter  in  the  south  part  of  Indiana),  and  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the  dispute  arose.  To  vindicate  their  claims  to  the  country  they  had  ex- 
plored, they  commenced  building  forts.  These  the  English  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  determ- 
ined to  contravene  the  evident  attempts  to  supersede  them  in  the  empire  of  the  New  World. 

In  1749,  a  royal  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River  was 
made  to  a  number  of  English  merchants  and  Virginia  planters,  who,  under  the  name  of 
The  Ohio  Company,  had  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  trade.  The  British  min- 
istry, anticipating  early  hostility  with  France,  had  also  sent  out  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  build  two  forts  near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  possession.  Bat 
the  order  came  too  late  ;  already  the  French  were  planting  fortifications  in  that  direction. 
The  establishment  of  this  trading  company  was  the  first  positive  intimation  which  the  French 
had  received  of  the  intention  of  the  English  to  vindicate  their  claims.  They  regarded  the 
movement  as  the  incipient  steps  toward  a  destruction  of  their  western  trade  with  the  In- 

^  I  have  in  my  possession  a  document,  signed  by  Spottswood,  to  which  is  attached  the  great  seal  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  huge  disk  of  beeswax,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on  one  side  of  which  is  impressed  the 
English  arms,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  Britannia,  holding  a  scepter  in  one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the 
other,  and  receiving  the  obeisance  of  an  Indian  queen,  who,  bowed  upon  one  knee,  is  presenting  a  bunch 
of  the  tobacco  plant  to  her. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  Governor  Spottswood  led,  in  person,  an  expedition  over  the  Blue 
Ridge,  beyond  which  no  white  man's  foot  had  yet  trodden  in  that  direction,  and  obtained  glimpses  of  those 
glorious  valleys  which  stretch  away  along  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  In  commemoration 
of  this  event.  King  George  the  First  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  be  commanded  a  troop  of  mounted  men  on  the  occasion,  be  was  presented  with  a  silver  miniature 
horseshoe,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  motto.  Sic  jurtt  transcendere  morUu^  ^^  Thus  he  swears  to  cross 
the  mountains." 

'  In  these  discussions  the  natives,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  were  not  considered.  The  intruding 
Europeans  assumed  sovereignty  and  possession  without  ever  pretending  to  have  purchased  a  rood  of  the 
soil  from  the  aboriffinal  owners.  It  is  related  that  when  Mr.  Gist  went  into  the  Ohio  Valley  on  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation for  the  Onio  Company,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indian  sachema  to  inquire,  *^  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?  The  English  claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the  other;  where  does  the 
Indian's  land  lay."  The  true  answer  to  that  question  would  have  been,  "  Every  where,"  and  the  intruders 
should  have  withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  closed  their  lips  in  shame. 
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dians,  and  to  break  their  communication  between  New  France  or  Canada,  and  Louisiana. 
With  such  impressions  they  resolved  on  defensive  measures — aggressive  ones  too,  if  neces- 
sary. A  pretense  was  not  long  wanting.  While  some  English  traders  were  engaged  in 
their  vocation  near  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  they  were  seized  by  some  French  and  In- 
dians, and  conveyed  to  Presque  Isle,  now  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  The 
object  was  to  learn  from  them  the  designs  of  the  English  in  Virginia.  In  retaliation  for 
this  outrage,  the  Twightwees,*  a  body  of  Indians  friendly  to  the  English,  seized  some  French 
traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania.  Bitter  animosity  was  now  engendered,  and  it  was 
intensified  by  those  national  and  religious  feuds  which  had  so  long  made  the  English  and 
French  inimical  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  French  began  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  sending  troops  across  the  lakes  with  munitions  of  war,  and  forwarding 
bodies  of  armed  men  from  New  Orleans.  One  fort  was.  built  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie) ; 
another  at  Le  BoBuf  (now  Waterford),  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Venango  (now  French 
Creek*),  and  a  third  at  Venango  (now  Franklin,  the  capital  of  Venango  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with  the  Alleghany).  The  Ohio  Company  com- 
plained, and  Robert  Dinwiddie,'  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  ofiiensive  movement  occurred,  felt  called  upon  to  send  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the 
French  commandant,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,  and  demand  a  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  The  mis- 
sion ^was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  demanded  the  exercise  of  great  courage,  discre- 
tion, and  judgment.  George  Washington,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  chosen, 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy,  to  execute  this  commission  of  trust. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  general  of  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  appointment  was  as  credit- 
able to  the  sagacity  of  Dinwiddle  as  it  was  flattering  to  the  young  officer. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  Major  Washington,  bearing  a  letter  from  Dinwiddie  to 
the  French  commandant  of  the  Western  posts,  left  Williamsburg.     At  Fredericksburg  he 
engaged  Jacob  Vanbraam,  a  Dutchman,  to  accompany  him  as  French  interpreter,  and  John 
Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter,  and  then  turned  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.     Before 
him  was  a  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles.     At  the  junction  of  Will's  Creek 
with  the  Potomac  (now  Cumberland,  in  Maryland),  fourteen  days  journey  from  Williams- 
burg, he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gist  (mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  472)  and  four  other    .^iot.  14. 
men,  two  of  them  Indian  traders. a     This  point,  at  the  mouth  of  Will's  Creek  on       ^^'^ 
the  Potomac,  was  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  near  the  lofly  Alleghanies,  then  covered 
with  snow.     Over  these  the  little  party  pushed  their  way,  enduring  every  hardship  incident 
to  a  dreary  wilderness  and  the  rigors  of  winter.     The  streams  in  the  valleys  were  swollen, 
and  upon  frail  rafts  the  travelers  crossed  them  ;  or,  when  occasion  demanded,  they  entered 
the  chilling  flood,  and,  by  wading  or  swimming,  accomplished  a  passage.     At  length  they 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,**  at  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  after  resting     ^ 
part  of  a  day,  they  hastened  onward  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  to  Logstown  (now 
in  Beaver  county),  accompanied  by  Shingias,  a  chief  sachem  of. the  Dela wares.     ^ 
There  Washington  called  the  surrounding  Indian  chiefs  together  in  council,^  made 

*  According  to  Mr.  Gist,  who  visited  them  in  1751,  the  Twightwees,  or  Tuigtuis,  as  the  French  wrote 
it,  were  a  very  numerous  people,  composed  of  many  tribes.  At  that  time  they  were  in  amity  with  the  Six 
Nations,  and  were  considered  the  most  powerful  body  of  Indians  westward  of  the  English  settlements. 
While  they  resided  on  the  Wabash,  they  were  ih  the  interests  of  the  French,  but  left  them,  came  eastward, 
and  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  English.  Some  assert  that  the  Tvrightwees  and  the  Ottawas  were  the  same, 
originally. 

*  This  is  called  Beef  River  on  Bouquet's  map. 

*  The  first  successor  of  Spottowood  in  the  chair  of  administration  was  Hugh  Drysdale,  in  1722,  who  was 
fuoceeded  by  William  Grooch  in  1727.  In  1749,  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council,  was  acting  govern- 
or, and,  in  1750,  Lewis  Burwell  held  the  same  responsible  office.  Robert  Dinwiddie  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenaot  governor  in  1752.  He  administered  the  office  for  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Fauquier. 
Ten  years  later  (1768),  Lord  Botetourt  was  appointed,  and  from  the  period  of  his  death  until  the  arrival 
ol  Lord  Donmore,  the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  William  Nelson,  father  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  acting  governor. 
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known  to  them  the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  solicited  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  the  French 
encampment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Tanacharison'  (Half  King),  with  two  other  chiefs,'  and  a  bold  hunter,  accompanied  Wash- 
ington and  his  little  band.  After  suflering  terrible  hardships,  they  reached  the  French 
camp.  At  Venango,  a  French  outpost,  attempts  were  made  to  detain  the  Indians,  though 
•  Dec  5,      Joncaire,  the  commandant,  received  Washington  with  civility.*     The  head-quar- 

1^53.       t^rs  of  the  French  were  higher  up  the  stream,  at  Fort  Le  BoBuf,  and  there  the 
Virginia  commissioner  was  received  with  great  politeness  by  M.  De  St.  Pierre. b 
After  a  perilous  journey  of  forty-one  days,  Washington  had  reached  his  destination. 
Si.  Pierre  was  an  elderly  mpm,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.     He  entertained  Wash- 
ington and  his  party  for  four  days  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  then  delivered  to  him  a  sealed 
reply  to  Governor  Dinwiddie^s  letter.*    In  the  mean  while,  Washington  and  his  attendants 
made  full  observations  respecting  the  fort  and  garrison,  construction  of  the  works,  numbers 
of  cannon^  &c.  ;  information  of  much  vahie.     After  a  journey  marked  by  more  perils  and 
hardships  than  the  first,^  a  large  portion  of  which  Major  Washington  and  Mr.  Gist  per- 
c  Jan.  16,     formed  alone  and  on  foot,  the  former  reached  Williamsburg,^  having  been  absent 

1754.  eleven  weeks.* 
Dinwiddie  was  greatly  incensed  when  he  opened  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre.  That  officer, 
writing  like  a  soldier,  said  it  did  not  belong  to  him  as  a  subaltern  to  discuss  treaties  ;  that 
such  a  message  as  Washington  bore  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  by  whose  instructions  he  acted,  and  whose  orders  he  should  obey  ;  and 
that  the  summons  to  retire  could  not  be  complied  with.  There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  French.*  Governor  Dinwiddie  called  his  council  together,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Burgesses  to  convene,  took  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  their  troub- 
lesome neighbors  from  Virginia  soil.  The  council  advised  the  enlistment  of  two  companies, 
(^one  hundred  men  each,  for  the  service  ;  and  the  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty 
men  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers  (Pittsburgh), 
a  spot  which  Washington  strongly  recommended  as  most  eligible,  and  to  enlist  men  among 

^  This  chief  was  a  bold  aod  patriotic  man.  Ho  warned  both  the  English  and  the  French  to  leave  the 
country.  He  had  felt  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  by  their  taking  actual  possession  of  large  tracts  ot 
land ;  but  as  yet  he  mistook  the  character  of  the  English,  and  believed  that  they  came  simply  to  trade  with 
his  race.  He  and  his  brethren  soon  learned,  by  fearful  experience,  that  the  French  and  Enn;)ish  were 
equally  governed  by  whatever  policy  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  acts  of  rapacity  and 
injustice  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations !  '^  Fathers,"  said  Tanacharison  to  the  French, 
"  The  Great  Being  above  allowed  this  land  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us,  so  I  desire  you  to  withdraw, 
as  I  have  done  our  brothers  the  English ;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm^s  length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a  trial 
for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal 
shares  with  us."     The  French  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  hence  be  was  the  friend  of  the  English. 

'  Jeskakake  and  White  Thunder. 

'  Dinwiddie,  in  his  letter,  asserted  that  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
expressed  surprise  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  -,  demanded  by  whose  authority  an  armed  force  had 
crossed  the  lakes,  and  urged  their  speedy  departure. 

*  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian,  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  Joncaire,  at  Venango,  attempted  to  shoot 
them.  On  another  occasion,  after  working  a  whole  day  in  constructing  a  frail  raft,  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  swift  current  of  the  Alleghany,  then  filled  with  drifting  ice.  Their  raft  was  destroyed  among  the  ice, 
and  the  travelers,  drenched  in  the  river,  were  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  where  they  laid  upon  the  snow  all 
night.  In  the  morning  the  ice  over  the  other  channel  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  them.  They  crossed 
over,  and  toward  evening  reached  the  house  of  Frazier  (who  was  a  lieutenant  under  captain  Trent  the  fol- 
lowing May),  near  the  spot  where  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 
The  island  op  which  they  were  cast  now  bears  the  name  of  Washington's  Island.  It  is  directly  opposite 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Lawrenceville,  two  or  three  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 

*  See  Washington's  Journal.  This  journal  was  published  in  the  newspapers  here,  and  also  in  England 
and  France,  where  it  excited  great  attention. 

*  Washington  says  in  his  Journal^  in  reference  to  the  imprudence  of  Joncaire  and  his  party,  on  account 
of  too  free  indulgence  in  wine :  *'  They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ohio,  and  by  God  they  would  do  it ;  for  that,  although  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two 
men  to  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking  of 
theirs." 
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the  traders  on  the  frontier.  The  command  of  the  two  companies  was  given  to  Major 
Washington,  one  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  himself;  the  other  by  Captain  Trent,  who 
was  to  collect  his  men  among  the  traders  in  the  back  settlements.  Washington  proceeded 
to  Alexandria,  while  Trent  went  to  the  frontier  and  collected  his  corps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ohio  Fork. 

When  the  Virginia  Assembly  met,  they  yoted  ten  thonsand  ponnds  toward  supporting 
the  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  The  Carolinas  also  voted  twelve  thi>usand  pounds.  With 
this  aid,  and  promises  of  more,  Dinwiddie  determined  to  incrifase  the  number  of  men  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ohio  to  three  hundred,  to  be  divided  into  six  companies.  Colonel  Joshua  Fry* 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  Major  Washington  was  made  his  lieu- 
tenant. Ten  cannons  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition. 

Washington  left  Alexandria,  with  two  companies  of  troops,  on  the  2d  of  April,* 
and  arrived  at  Will's  Creek  on  the  20th.      He  was  joined  on  the  route  by  Captain    *^^^' 
Adam  Stephen,  the  general  who  was  cashiered  after  the  battle  at  Germantown,  twenty- 
three  years  subsequently.      When  about  to  move  on,  Ensign  Ward  arrived  with  the  intel^ 
ligence  that  Captain  Trent's  corps,  with  those  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork  (now  Pittsburgh),  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  post  to  a  French 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  most  of  them  Indians,  under  Monsieur  Contrec(Bur.'l» 
This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility — this  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  and     **   ^ 
Indun  war,  which  lasted  seven  years.      The  French  completed  the  fort  taken  from  Trent, 
and  called  it  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the  govenft>r  general  of  Canada. 

Washington  pushed  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.c  to  attempt  to  re-  cMutI, 
trieve  this  loss,  confident  that  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  under  Colonel  Fry.  would      ^'^• 
speedily  follow.     He  marched  for  the  junction  of  the  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Monoogahela 
Rivtsr,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  intended  to  fortify  himselC^nd  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fry,  with  artillery.      On  the  way,  he  received  intelligence  from 
Half  Kingd  that  a  French  force  was  then  marching  to  attack  the  English,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.      Washington  was  now  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Great       '^ 
Meadows,  an  eligible  place  for  a  camp,  and  thither  he  returned  and  threw  up  an  intrench- 
meat,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected. 
On  the  27th,  he  received  another  message  from  Half  King,  informing  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  hiding-place  of  a  French  detachment  of  fifly  men.     With  a  few  Tndians,  and 
forty  chosen  troops,  Washington  proceeded  to  attack  them.     They  were  found  in  a  well- 
sheltered  place  among  rocks,  and,  assaulting  them  by  surprise,  he  defeated  them  aAer  a  severe 
skirmish  of  ten  minutes.     Ten  of  the  Frenchmen  were  killed  (among  whom  was  M.  De 
Jumooville,  the  commander),  one  wounded,  and  twenty-one  made  prisoners.     W^ashington 
had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.     The  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
Fort  Necessity,  and  from  thence  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Eastern  Virginia.* 

*  Joshaa  Fry  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  niathematics  in  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg ;  was  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  served  as  a  commissioner  in  running  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  With  Peter  Jefierson,  he  made  a  map  of  Virginia,  and  by  these  employments  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  frontier  regions.  In  1752,  he  was  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners  for  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Logstowo.  His  integrity,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
qualified  him  to  command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in  1754.  He  died  at  Will's  Creek,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1754. 

'  Ensign  Ward  was  in  command  of  the  post  when  the  enemy  approached.  Captain  Trent  being  then  at 
WiiFs  Creek,  and  Lieutenant  Frazier  at  his  residence,  ten  miles  distant.  The  whole  number  of  men  under 
Ward  was  only  forty-one. 

^  The  French  made  a  great  clamor  about  this  skirmish,  declaring  that  Jumonville  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches  ;  and  French  writers  unjustly  vilified  the  character  of  Washington,  by  representing  the  affair  as  a 
mattacre.  Cotemporary  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  Jumonville's  embassy  was  a  hostile,  not  a  peaceful 
one ;  and,  as  Contrecoeur  had  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  the  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork,  Washington 
was  justified  in  his  conduct  by  the  rules  of  war 
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Two  days  after  Washington  wrote  his  dispatoh  to  Colonel  ^ry,  communicating  the  facts 

aM    31    '®*P^^**^8  ^®  attack  on  the  French,  that  officer  died  at  Will's  Creek.*     His  troops, 

intended  to  re-enfbrce  Washington,  were  sent  forward,  and  swelled  his  little  army  to 

four  hundred  men.     On  the  death  of  Fry,  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  devolved 

upon  Washington,  and  with  his  inadequate  force  he  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne. 

He  held  a  council  of  war  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  information  was  received  that  the 

French  at  Duquesne  were  re-enforced,  and  were  preparing  to  march  against  the  English. 

Captain  Mackay,  with  his  South  Carolina  company,  and  Captains  Lewis  and  Poison,  with 

their  detachments,  were  summoned  to  rendezvous  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  another  council 

was  held,  and  a  retreat  was  resolved  upon.     The  intrenchments  thrown  up  at  Gist's  were 

abandoned,  and,  with  their  ammunition  and  stores,  the  whole  party  reached  Fort  Necessity 

on  the  first  of  July. ^     There,  on  account  of  great  fatigue,  and  suffering  from  hunger, 

they  halted,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  strengthened 

the  stockades.* 

On  the  third  of  July,  a  French  force  under  M.  De  ViUiers,  Jumonville's  brother,  reported 
to  be  nine  hundred  strong,  approached  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Necessity.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  they  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  outworks,  and  began  an  inefiectual 
fire.  Colonel  Washington  had  drawn  up  his  little  band  outside  the  trenches,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  do  execution.  But  the 
French  were  not  inclined  to  leave  the  woods  and  make  an  assault  upon  the  works.  At 
sunrise,  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and  toward  noon  it  came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
vivid  lightning.  The  trenches  into  which  Colonel  Washington  ordered  his  men  were  filled 
with  water,  and  the  arms  of  the  provincials  were  seriously  injured.  A  desultory  fire  was 
kept  up  the  whole  day  by  both  parties,  without  any  decisive  result,  when  De  Villiers  sent 
proposals  to  capitulate.  Washington  at  first  declined,  but  on  consultation  with  his  officers, 
and  being  assured  there  was  no  chance  of  victory  over  such  overwhelming  numbers,  he  con- 
sented, and  highly  honorable  terms  were  conceded.  The  English  were  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  retaining  their  baggage,  and  every  thing  except 
their  artillery,  and  to  return  to  Will's  Creek  unmolested.  Washington  agreed  to  restore 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville,'  and  that  the  English  should  not  at- 
tempt to  erect  any  establishment  beyond  the  mountains  for  the  space  of  one  year.  On  their 
march  from  the  fort,  a  party  of  one  hundred  Indians,  who  came  to  re-enforce  the  French, 
surrounded  them,  and  menaced  them  with  death.  They  plundered  their  baggage,  and  com- 
mitted  other  mischief. 

The  provincials  finally  arrived  at  Will's  Creek,  and  Washington,  with  Captain  Mackay, 
proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  where  the  former  communicated  to  Dinwiddie,  in  person,  the 
events  of  the  campaign.*  The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  approved  generally  of  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  officers.*     The 

*  The  Great  Meadows,  where  Fort  Necessity  was  built,  is  a  level  bottom,  cleft  by  a  small  creek.  Around 
it  are  hills  of  a  moderate  height  and  gradual  ascent.  The  bottom  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^rds 
wide  where  the  fort  was  erected.  It  was  a  point  well  chosen,  being  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
upland  or  wooded  grounds  on  one  side,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  other.  The  creek  aflbrded 
water  for  the  fort.  On  the  side  nearest  the  wood  were  three  entrances,  protected  by  short  breast-works 
or  bastions.  The  site  of  this  fort  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  south  of  what  is  now  called  the  National 
Road,  four  miles  from  the  fool  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland,  at  Will's  Creek.  When 
Mr.  Sparks  visited  the  site  in  1830,  ihe  lines  of  the  fort  were  very  visible. — See  Sparks's  Writtngi  of  Wcuh- 
ington,  ii.,  457. 

*  This  part  of  the  capitulation  the  governor  refused  to  ratify,  because  the  French,  after  the  surrender, 
took  eight  Englishmen  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Canada.  Vanbraam  and  Stobo,  whom  Washington  left 
with  De  Villiers,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  were  sent  to  Canada. 
The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  finally  released. 

'  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  the  colonial  convention  was  held  at  Albany,  noticed  on  pages  302  and 
303,  vol.  i.,  of  this  work,  where  a  plan  for  a  political  union  of  all  the  colonies,  similar  in  some  of  its  features 
to  that  proposed  by  Governor  Nicholson  fifty  years  before,  was  submitted. 

*  All  the  officers  were  named  in  the  resolution  of  thanks,  except  those  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  charged  with  cowardice,  and  Captain  Vanbraum,  who  was  believed  to  have  acted  a  treacherous  part 
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exact  loss  of  the  provincials  in  this  engagement  is  not  known.  There  were  twelve  killeil, 
and  forty-three  wounded,  of  the  Virginia  regiment ;  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  be- 
longing to  Captain  Mackay's  Carolinians  is  not  recorded.  The  number  of  provincials  in 
the  fort  was  about  four  hundred  ;  the  assailants  were  nearly  one  thousand  strong,  five  hund- 
red of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  that 
of  the  former. 

When  the  British  ministry  called  the  attention  of  the  French  court  to  the  transactions 
in  America,  the  latter  expressed  the  most  pacific  intentions  and  promises  for  the  future, 
while  its  actions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  its  professions.  The  English,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  send  to  America  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate  with  the  provincial  troops  in  driving 
the  French  back  to  Canada.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  1755,  General  Braddock  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  each 
consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  and  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions. His  colonels  were  Dunbar  and  Sir  Peter  Halket.  At  a  meeting  of  colonial  govern- 
ors,' first  called  at  Annapolis,  and  afterward  convened  at  Alexandria,  three  expeditions  were 
planned,  one  against  Fort  Duquesne,  under  Braddock ;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Fronte- 
nac  (Kingston,  U.  C),  under  General  William  Shirley ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point, 
under  General  William  Johnson.  The  last  two  expeditions  have  been  fully  considered  in  the 
first  volnme  of  this  work. 

General  Braddock,  with  the  force  destined  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne,  left  Alexandria 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Winchester,  reached  Will's  Creek 
about  the  tenth- of  May.  Here  a  fortification  was  thrown  up,  and  named  Fort  Cumber- 
land. Washington  had  led  the  service  on  account  of  a  regulation  by  which  the  colonial 
officers  were  made  to  rank  under  those  of  the  regular  army,  but  being  earnestly  urged  by 
General  Braddock  to  accompany  him,  he  consented  to  do  so  in  the  character  of  aid,  and  as 
a  volunteer.  The  great  delay  in  procuring  wagons  for  transporting  the  baggage  and  stores, 
/ind  in  furnishing  other  supplies,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  to  arouse  the  Indians,  and 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defense. 

On  numbering  his  troops  at  WilFs  Creek,  Braddock  ascertained  that  his  force  consisted 

of  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  ef- 
fective men,  about  one  half  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  royal  regiments.  The 
remainder  were  furnished  by  the  col- 
onies, among  whom  were  portions  of 
two  independent  companies,  contrib- 
uted by  New  York,  under  Captain  Horatio  Gates,  unto  whom  Burgoyne  surrendered  twenty- 
two  years  later.  Braddock  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  The  advanced  division, 
consisting  of  over  twelve  hundred  men,  he  led  in  person  ;  the  other  was  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  who,  by  slower  marches,  was  to  remain  in  the  rear.  Braddock 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Washington,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,^^  the  whole  army  crossed  the  Monongahela,  and  march- 
ing Bve  miles  along  its  southwestern  banks,  on  account  of  rugged  hills  on  the  other 
side,  they  again  crossed  to  the  northeastern  shore,  and  proceeded  directly  toward  Fort  Du- 
quesne.     Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  afterward  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  at  Bos- 
ton when  besieged  by  the  Americans  under  Washington,  led  the  advanced  guard  of  three 

in  falsely  interpreting  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  written  in  French,  by  which  Washington  was 
made  to  acknowledge  that  Jumonville  was  a$$tutinated.  A  pistole  (about  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents) 
was  given  as  a  gratuity  to  each  soldier  engaged  in  the  campaign. 

'  Six  colonial  governors  assembled  on  this  occasion,  namely :  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts ;  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia ;  James  Delancy,  of  New  York  ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dobbs,  of 
North  Carolina.     Admiral  Keppel,  then  in  command  of  his  majesty^s  fleet  in  America,  was  also  present. 
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hundred  men  in  the  order  of  march.  CpntreccBur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had 
been  early  informed  of  the  approach  of  Braddock,  and  his  Indian  scouta  were  out  in  every 
direction.  He  had  doubts  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  fort  against  the  English,  and  con- 
templated an  abandonment,  when  Captain  De  Beaujeu  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  meet  them  while  on  their  march.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,  a  at  the  moment  when  tbe  English  first  cross- 
ed the  Monongahela,  the  French  and  Indians  took  up  their  line  of  march,  intending  to 
make  the  attack  at  the  second  crossing  of  the  river.  Arriving  too  late,. they  posted  them- 
selves in  the  woods  and  ravines,  on  the  line  of  march  toward  the  fort. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  its  rays  down  fiercely,  when  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela.  A  level  plain  extended  from  the 
river  to  a  gentle  hill,  nearly  half  a  mile  northward.  This  hill  terminated  in  higher  eleva- 
tions thickly  covered  with  woods,  and  furrowed  by  narrow  ravines.'  Next  to  Gage,  with 
his  advanced  party,  was  another  division  of  two  hundred  men,  and  then  came  Braddock 
with  the  column  of  artillery  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Just  as  Gage  was  ascending 
the  slope  and  approaching  a  dense  wood,  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry  poured  a  deadly  storm 
into  his  ranks.  No  adversary  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  The  British  fired  in  re- 
turn, but  at  random,  while  the  concealed  enemy,  from  behind  trees,  and  rooks,  and  thick 
bushes,  kept  up  rapid  and  destructive  volleys.  Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  was  killed  at  the  first  return  fire,  and  M.  Dumas  took  his  place.  Braddock  ad- 
vanced with  all  possible  speed  to  the  relief  of  the  advanced  guard  ;  but  so  great  was  their 
panic,  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  artillery  and  other  columns  of  the  army,  and 
eommunicated  their  panic  to  the  whole.  The  general  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops. 
Himself  and  officers  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  exhibited  mdomitable  courage. 
Washington  ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  Indian  mode  of  skulking,  and 
each  man  firing  for  himself,  without  orders  ;  but  Braddock  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  so 
contrary  to  military  tactics.'  For  three  hours  he  endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  regular 
eolufoms  and  platoons,  as  if  in  battle  with  European  troops  upon  a  broad  plain,  while  the 
concealed  enemy,  with  sure  aim,  was  slaying  his  brave  soldiers  by  scores.  Harassed  on 
every  side,  the  British  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  fired  irregularly,  and  in  several 
instances  shot  down  their  own  ofiicers  without  perceptibly  injuring  their  enemies.  The 
Virginians  under  Washington,  contrary  to  orders,  now  adopted  the  provincial  mode  of  fight- 
ing, and  did  more  execution  than  all  the  rest  of  the  troops.  The  carnage  was  dreadful. 
More  than  half  of  Braddock's  whole  army,  which  made  such  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  eyes 
of  Washington  in  the  morning,'  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  which  disabled  him,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  afterward.^     Through  the 


'  Mr.  Sparks  visited  this  battle-field  in  1830.  He  says  the  hill  up  which  Gage  and  his  detaohment  were 
inarching  is  little  more  than  an  inclined  plain  of  about  three  degrees.  Down  this  slope  extended  two  ra- 
vines,  beginning  near  together,  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  different  directions,  until  they  terminated  in  the  valley  below.  In  these  ravines  the  enemy  were 
concealed  and  protected.  In  1830,  they  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  a  thou> 
sand  men.  It  was  between  these  ravines  that  the  British  army  was  slaughtered. — See  Sparks*s  Washing- 
ton, ii.,  474.  Although  nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  battle,  srape-shot  and  bullets  are 
now  sometimes  cut  out  of  the  trees,  or,  with  buttons  and  other  metallic  portions  of  military  equipage,  are 
turned  up  by  the  plowmen. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  haughty  and  petulant  Braddock  is  said  to  have  remarked  contemptu- 
ously, *^  What,  a  Virginia  colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight  T*  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this 
anecdote  rests  upon  apocryphal  authority. 

^  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say,  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever 
beheld  was  the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  that  morning.  Every  nuin  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form ;  the  sokiiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched  in  exact  order  ;  the  sun  gleamed  from  the  bur- 
nished arms ;  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn 
grandeur  on  the  left. — Sparks. 

'*  General  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him  before  he  was  mortally  wounded  himself.  He  was 
conveyed  first  iu  a  tumbril,  then  on  horseback,  and  finally  by  his  soldiers  in  their  flight  toward  Fort  Cam- 
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WaahingtoD't  SkUL  ProrldcDtul  Care  acknowledged.  Lord  Loudon.  New  Expedition.  General  Forbea. 

Stubbornness  of  that  general,  his  contempt  of  the  Indians,  and  the  cowardice  of  many  of  his 
regular  troops,  an  army  thirteen  hundred  strong  was  half  destroyed  and  utterly  defeated 
by  about  one  half  that  number,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  Indians.*  Every  mounted 
officer,  except  Washington,  was  slain  before  Braddock  fell,  and  the  whole  duty  of  distrib- 
uting orders  devolved  upon  the  youthful  colonel,  who  was  almost  too  weak  from  sickness  to 
be  in*  the  saddle  when  the  action  commenced.' 

William  Pitt  entered  the  British  ministry  at  the  close  of  1757,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1758  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

Lord  Loudoun,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  America,'  was  also  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dinwiddle,  who  left  Virginia  in  January,  1758. 
Loudoun's  deputy,  Francis  Fauquier,  a  roan  greatly  es- 
teemed, performed  the  functions  of  governor.  Pitt,  in  his  arrangements,  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Duquesue.  Every  thing  was  devised  upon  a  just  and  liberal  scale. 
Brigadier-general  Forbes^  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  Vir- 
ginian army  was  augmented  to  two  thousand  men.  These  were  divided  into  two  regi- 
ments. The  first  was  under  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  likewise  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Virginia  forces ;  the  second  was  under  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mention- 
ed on  page  441.  After  much  delay  in  the  collecting  of  men  and  munitions,  the  Virginians 
were  ordered  to  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  at  Will's  Creek,  to  join  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  expedition.  The  illness  of  General  Forbes  detained  him  long  in  Philadelphia. 
and,  when  able  to  move,  his  perversity  of  judgment  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

bcrland  after  the  defeat.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  James  Craik.*  He  died  on  the  ni^rht  of  the  1 5th,  and 
vTHs  buried  in  the  road,  to  prevent  his  body  being  discovered  by  the  Indians.  Colonel  Wa-shington  read  the 
impressive  Mineral  service  of  the  Episcopal  Charch  over  it,  by  torch-light.  The  place  of  his  grave  is  a  few 
yards  north  of  the  present  National  Road,  between  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  and 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fott  Necessity,  at  the  Great  Meadows.  It  is  said  that  a  man  named  Thomas 
Faucett,  who  was  among  the  soldiers  under  Braddock,  shot  his  general.  Faueett  resided  near  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  never  denied  the  accusation.  He 
excused  his  conduct  by  the  plea  that  by  destroying  the  general,  who  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fire  from 
behind  trees,  the  remnant  of  the  army  was  saved. 

'  lu  a  letter  to  bis  mother,  written  at  Fort  Cumberland  nine  days  after  the  battle,  Washington  said,  after 
mentioning  the  slaughter  of  the  Virginia  troops;  "  In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  retru- 
lars  exposed  all  others  who  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain  death ;  and  at  last,  in  despite 
of  all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible' 10 
rally  them."     He  used  similar  language  in  writing  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

^  Colonel  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.f  Sec- 
retary Shirley  was  shot  through  the  head.  Sir  Peter  Halket  w^  instantly  killed,  and  among  the  wounded 
officers  were  Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  Colonel  Orme,  Major  Sparks, 
and  Brigade-major  Halket.  Five  captains  were  killed,  and  five  wounded ;  fifteen  lieutenants  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded  *,  out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  One  half  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  killed,  and  these  were  stripped  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  '  See  volume  i.,  p.  1 10. 

*  John  Forbes  was  a  native  of  Petincenet,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  for  a  physician.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1745.  After  serving  as  quarter-master  general  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  sent  to  America.  The  remainder  of  hb  public  career  is  recorded  in 
the  text.  The  fort  at  WilPs  Creek  he  called  Cumberland,  in  honor  of  bis  former  commander,  and  the  town 
since  built  there  retains  its  name. 

*  See  page  341. 

f  SpeAking  of  this  in  a  letter  to  hit  brother,  be  remarked,  *'  By  the  al)*powerful  dlcpcoMtioiit  of  Providence,  I  have  been  pr» 
tocted  beyond  all  buraan  probability  or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bulleta  through  my  coat,  and  two  honea  abot  under  m«. 
and  eacaped  unhurt,  although  death  waa  le^'eling  my  companiona  on  every  side  of  me."  Dr.  Craik,  the  intimate  friend  of  Waab- 
ingtoo  through  life,  and  who  was  in  this  battle,  relates  that  fifteen  years  afterward,  while  traveling  near  the  Junction  of  the  great 
Keahawa  and  Ohio  Rivers  in  exploring  wild  lands,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians  with  an  interpreter,  headed  by  a  ven- 
erable chief.  The  old  chief  said  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  Colonel  Washington,  for  in  the  battle  of  the  Monongahola,  he 
hud  singled  him  out  as  a  conspicuous  object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  fifteen  times,  and  directed  his  young  warriora  to  do  the  aame. 
but  not  one  could  hit  him.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  protected  the  young  hero,  and  ceaaed  firing  at  him.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies  of  Hanover  (afterward  president  of  Princeton  College.  New  Jersey),  when  preaching  to  a  volunteer  com- 
pany  a  month  after  the  battle,  said,  in  allusion  to  Colonel  Washington,  *- 1  can  not  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved 
him  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  important  service  lo  his  country."    Washington  was  never  wounded  in  battle. 
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Movements  of  Forbes.     Defeat  of  Grant    Attack  on  Bouquet    Abandonment  of  Fort  Daqueene.     Washington's  Resignation. 

success.  Instead  of  following  Braddock*s  road  over  the  mountains,  he  insisted  upon  con- 
structing a  new  one  farther  northward^  and  in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  men  were  in  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  the  British  might 
have  been  successfully  beleaguring  the  fortress  if  Washington's  advice  had  been  heeded, 
General  Forbes  with  six  thousand  men  was  yet  east  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  !  It  was  November  when  he  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
and  then  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
In  the  mean  while,  Major  Grant,  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Bouquet  to  march  toward  Fort  Duquesne  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  reconnoiter 
the  country,  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it.« 
■  8cpt2i.  The  British  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  both  Major  Grant  and  Major  An- 
"^  drew  Lewis,  of  Washington's  regiment  (who  commanded  a  rear  guard),  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Montreal.  The  retreat  of  the  survivors  was  effected  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Captain  BuUit,  who,  with  fifty  men,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  The 
total  loss  on  that  occasion  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  killed,  and  forty- two  wounded.' 
The  French,  greatly  inspirited  by  this  event,  determined  to  attack  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Loyal 
Hanna,*  before  General  Forbes  should  arrive  from. Fort  Bedford."  A  force  under  De  Vetrie, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  marched  eastward,  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  October  attacked  Bouquet's  camp.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Colonel  Bouquet  lost  sixty-seven  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Indians,  bitterly  disappointed,  left  the  French  in  great  numbers,  and  went 
out  upon  their  hunting-grounds  to  secure  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter. 

General  Forbes  arrived,  toward  the  close  of  October,  at  Loyal  Hanna,  about  halfway  be- 
tween Fort  Bedford  and  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  increasing 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  made  it  appear  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  fort,  and  they  were  about  to  abandon  the  expedition  until  Spring,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne  was  communicated  by  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken.  Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the  expedition  moved  on, 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Washington  forming  the  advanced  corps.  When  he  was  within  a 
days'  march  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was  discovered  by  scouts.  Fear  magnified  his  numbers, 
and  the  garrison  '*  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it  at  night,  going  down  the 
Ohio  by  water,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred  men,  according  to  the  best  information."* 
k  Not.  85,  The  English  took  possession  of  its  site  the  next  day.b  The  blackened  chimneys 
^^58.  of  thirty  tenements  stood  in  bold  relief  among  the  ruins.*  The  works  were  re- 
paired, and  tde  name  of  Pitt  was  given  to  the  new  fortress.  After  furnishing  two  hundred 
men  from  his  regiment  to  garrison  Fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Washington  marched  back  to  Win- 
chester, from  whence  he  soon  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  county  of  Frederick,  while  he 
was  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  French  being  expelled  from  the  Ohio,  and  the  fear  of  front- 
ier troubles  subsiding,  Washington  determined  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  enfeebled  health 
and  required  attention  to  private  affairs,  and  leave  the  army.  At  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  and  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  raised  in  the  colony.* 


*  Marshall,  i.,  25. 

*  Now  Ligonier,  Westmoreland  ootinty,  Pennsylvania,  fifty  miles  west  of  Bedford. 

'  This  fort  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Bedford,  the  capital  of  Bedford  ooanty. 

*  Washinj3rton*s  letter  to  Governor  Fauquier. 

*  Day's  Histary  of  Wettern  Pennsylvania^  P**g®  ^^O- 

'  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Williamsburg,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  that  a  toaohing  event 
in  the  life  of  Washington  is  said  to  have  occurred.  He  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  old  Capitol  when  the 
House  of  Burgesses  were  in  session,  to  Ibten  to  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  he  was  perceived  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Robinson,  that  gentleman  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  young  hero,  and  greatly  compli- 
mented him  for  his  gallantry.  Washington,  who  was  naturally  diffident,  and  never  a  fluent  extemporaneous 
speaker,  wo^  much  confused.     He  arose  to  exoress  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  but,  blushing  and 
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Derelopment  of  Wasbhigton'*  MiliUry  Character.  Sir  Frederick  PhUipae  Robinson. 

In  this  rapid  sketch — ^this  more  birds-eye  view  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia,  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  those  principles  which  made  that  state  so  emijnently  repub- 
lican and  patriotic  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  budding  and 
growth  of  the  military  genius  and  public  esteem  of  him  who  led  our  armies  through  that 
sanguinary  conflict  to  victory  and  renown.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  events  of 
the  war  for  Independence  which  distinguished  the  peninsula  below  Richmond,  lying  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  Rivers. 

stammering,  be  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly.  Mr.  Robinson  observed  his  embarrassment,  and 
with  admirable  tact  relieved  him.  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,"  he  said  j  **yoor  modesty  is  equal  to  your 
valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess." 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  speaker  of  the  House  on  this  occasion,  was  the  lather  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
the  distinguished  Loyalist  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  whose  portrait  is  printed  on  page  141.  The 
last  surviving  son  of  Colonel  Robinson,  Sir  Frederick  Philipse  Robinson,  died  at  his  residence  at  Brighton, 
England,  on  the  first  of  January,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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Effect  of  the  Sump  Act  in  Virgluia.  BoldneM  of  Patrick  Henry.  U'u  Resolution  in  Opposition  to  the  Act 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mansfield. 
Would  you  worry  the  man  that  has  found  yon  in  slioes  ? 
Come,  courage,  my  lord,  I  can  tell  you  gooil  newh — 
Virginia  is  conquer'd,  the  rebels  are  bangM, 
You  are  now  to  go  over  and  see  them  sate  han<r'd  : 
I  hoj>e  it  is  not  to  your  nature  abhorrent 
To  sign  for  these  wretches  a  legal  death-warrant. 
Were  I  but  in  your  place,  Fm  sure  it  would  suit 
To  sign  their  death-warrants,  and  hang  them  to  boot. 

DUNMORE. 

My  lord!  I'm  amazed — ^have  we  routed  the  foe? 
1  shall  govern  again,  then,  if  matters  be  so ; 
And  as  to  the  hanging,  in  short,  to  be  plain, 
I'll  hang  them  so  well  they'll  ne'er  want  it  again. 
With  regard  to  the  wretches  who  thump  at  my  gates,* 
I'll  discharge  all  their  dues  with  the  rebel  estates ; 
In  less  than  three  months  I  shall  send  a  polacca 
As  deep  as  she'll  swim,  sir,  with  corn  and  tobacco." 
"Dialogue  between  Lords  Mansfield  and  Dunhore,"  by  Philip  FREXSAr. 

URING  the  progress  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Vir- 
ginians had  fully  appreciated  the  principles  of  civil  freedom,  and  par- 
^   ticularly  that  great  truth  that  government  possesses  no  inherent  right 
r    to  tax  the  people  without  their  consent.     At  various  times,  the  Vir- 
I     ginia  Assembly  had  resisted  the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  levy  taxes 
upon  them;  and  "when,  in  1764,  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  by  min- 
isters, they  resolved  never  to  submit  to  it.      The  following  year^ 
that  act  became  a  law.      The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  were 
in  session,  in  the  old  capital  at  Williamsburg,  when  intelligence  of  the  fact  reached  them. 
They  talked  boldly  in  private,  but  none  were  willing  to  act  bravely  in  public,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  Patrick  Henry,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
seated  there  for  the  first  time  only  a  few  days  before,  took  the  lead.     He  had  already 
led  the  Democratic  members  successfully  against  a  paper-money  scheme,  the  prime  object 
of  which  was  to  cover  up  defalcations  of  Robinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony.      Now  he 
exerted  his  powers  in  a  broader  field.      Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  a  fly-leaf  of  an 
old  copy  of  '*  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,"  he  wrote  five  resolutions,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
House.     The  ^r5^  declared  that  the  original  settlers  of  the  colonies  brought  with  them  and 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immtinities,  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.     The  second  afRrmed  that  these  privileges,  &c.,  had  been  secured 
to  the  aforesaid  colonists  by  two  royal  charters  granted  by  King  James.      The  third  assert- 
ed that  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  Constitution 
could  not  exist.     The  fourth  maintained  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  always  enjoyed 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  Assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  that  this 
right  had  been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.     The  Jifth 

'  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  Dunmore  was  a  great  spendthrift,  and  always  in  debt.  Such,  in  truth,  was 
the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  nobility,  at  that  time,  who  were  engaged  in  public  aflfairs,  not- 
withstanding  their  large  incx)me8.  Mansfield  here  named,  was  the  celebrated  chief  justice,  who,  because 
he  gave  the  weight  of  his  legal  opinions,  and  the  services  of  his  pen  against  the  colonists  while  struggling 
for  independence,  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  Americans. 
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resolution,  in  which  was  summed  up  the  essentials  of  the  preceding  four,  declared  *'  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

Had  lightning  from  the  clouds  fallen  in  the  midst  of  that  Assembly,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  startled.  The  boldest  were  astonished  ;  the  timid  were  alarmed  ;  the  loyal  few 
were  amazed  and  indignant.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
submit  abused  Mr.  Henry  without  stint.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  and  Henry's  energies 
were  aroused  in  all  their  majesty  and  might.  His  eloquence,  sometimes  deeply  pathetic,  at 
other  times  full  of  denunciatory  invective,  shook  that  Assembly  like  thunder  peals.  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  exclaimed,  in  clear  bell-tones,  "  Csesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell  ;  and  George  the  Third — "  "  Treason  T  cried  the  excited  speaker  ; 
and  **  Treason  !  Treason  !"  was  shouted  from  every  part  of  the  House.  Henry  did  not 
falter  for  a  moment.  Rising  to  a  loftier  altitude,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  beaming  with  the  fire 
of  exalted  genius,  upon  Robinson,  the  speaker,  he  concluded  the  sentence  with,  ''may  profit 
by  their  example.    '  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."* 

The  moment  Henry  sat  down,  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Bland,  Wythe,  and  others,  who  aft- 
erward became  the  boldest  and  most  ardent  opposers  of  British  power,  arose  to  their  feet, 
and  denounced  the  resolutions  as  disloyal,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.     Their 
hearts  were  with  Patrick  Henry,  but  their  heads  adjudged  his  course  to  be  premature  and 
injudicious.     Again  Henry  took  the  floor,  and  his  eloquence,  like  an  avalanche,  crushed  the 
most  sturdy  opposition.     The  resolutions  were  carried  ;  the  fifth  by  a 
They  formed  the  first  gauntlet  of  positive  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  t 
and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  storm  of  revolution  which  soon  swept 
Henry's  absence,  the  next  day,  the  resolutions  were  reconsidered  and  m 
one  stricken  out.      But  manuscript  copies  were  already  on  their  way  t 
'the  timidity  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  did  not  soften  their  force.* 

Francis  Fauquier  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  ad 
of  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  and,  for  his  many  virtues  and  righteous 
administration  of  afiairs,  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  As  a  man,  he  sympathized  with  the 
Legislature  ;  but  as  the  king's  representative,  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  prerogative  in  sup- 
pressing disloyalty.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  action  of  the  Burgesses 
in  adopting  Henry's  resolutions,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  ordered  a  new  election.  The 
eloquence  of  Henry  seemed  to  have  touched  every  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion  ;  and  every 
where  the  people  re-elected  the  friends  of  the  resolutions,  and  filled  the  seats  of  their  oppos- 
ers with  tried  patriots. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  those  resolutions  went  abroad,  Massachusetts  invited  the  other 
colonies  to  meet  her  in  a  general  representative  Congress  at  New  York.  Fauquier  refused 
to  call  the  Virginia  Assembly  together  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  thereto. 
Confiding  in  the  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the  other  colonies,  the  members  elect  signed  a 
letter  to  the  Congress,  in  which  they  promised  to  acquiesce  in  any  action  that  might 
be  had.      That  Congress  was  held  in  October,*  and  the  rights  of  the  American  col-  ' 


*  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  Robinson  had  reasons  for  disliking  Henry,  and  woald  gladly  have 
crushed  his  influence  in  the  bud.  Already  he  had  thwarted  the  speaker  in  his  attempts  to  insure  his  power 
and  pat  money  into  his  own  purse  at  the  public  cost,  by  defeating  a  bill  which  provided  for  new  issues  of 
paper  money,  on  the  loan-office  plan.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  speaker,  Robinson  was  treasurer  of  all 
sums  voted  by  the  Assembly,  and  he  had  the  means  of  loaning  money  to  his  friends  and  to  himself.  He 
bad  already  done  so,  and  was  now  anxious  to  have  a  colonial  loan-office  established  by  which  he  might  shif\ 
the  responsibility  of  loaning  to  meu  unable  to  repay,  from  himself  to  the  colony.  Henry  foresaw  the  evils 
of  this  scheme,  and  his  wisdom  was  made  manifest,  when,  in  the  following  year,  Robinson  died,  and  his  de- 
laics  lions  were  made  known. 

*  See  a  notice  of  copies  of  these  resolutions  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  on  page  466,  vol- 
ome  i. 
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onies  were  so  lucidly  set  forth  in  their  declaration,  that  the  people  lacked  no  sure  guide  in 
their  future  course.* 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  and  Virginia,  rejoicing  with  hope  like  her  sister 
colonies,  sent  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  voted  a  statue  to  bis 
majesty  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude  and  love.*  Like  her  sister  colonies,  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  her  sincere  loyalty  was  speedily  transformed  into  open  rebellion.  From 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  wrought  hand  in 
hand  with  the  other  colonies  in  efforts  to  obtain  justice  and  maintain  popular  liberty. 

Grovernor  Fauquier  died  early  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Botetourt.  That 
gentleman  bore  to  his  people  assurances  that  the  king  and  Parliament  were  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  doing  justice  to  the  colonies,  and  that  all  the  obnoxious  acts  would  be  speedily  re- 
pealed. These  assurances,  and  the  excellent  character  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  allayed 
the  excitement  in  Virginia  for  a  while,  and  her  people  looked  forward  to  seasons  of  prosper- 
ity and  repose.  Their  dream  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  intelligence  came  that  the 
engine  of  oppression  was  again  at  work,  and  new  schemes  for  harassing  the  colonies  were 
maturing.  Virginia  was  much  excited  when  its  Legislature  for  1769  convened.  Among 
its  members  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Albemarle  county,  a  young  lawyer  of  eminent  abili- 
ties, liberality  of  views,  and  boldness  of  character.  His  first  act  in  the  Assembly  evinced 
his  appreciation  of  freedom  ;  he  proposed  a  law  which  should  give  the  masters  of  slaves  un- 
restricted right  to  emancipate  them.  This  motion  did  not  succeed,  but  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  his.  talents,  and  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  counter- resolu- 
tions, and  addresses  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,^  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Lords 
"^'  and  Commons,  then  just  received.      In  these  resolutions  Virginia  displayed  a  man- 

ifest disposition  to  consider  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  a  common  one.  The  governor,  on 
being  informed  of  their  proceedings,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  conformable  to  his  oath,  dissolved 
them.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern  ;  formed  them- 
selves into  a  voluntary  convention  ;  drew 
up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of 
any  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ian  ;  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people,  and  then  repaired  to  their  several 
counties.  All  were  re-elected  except  those 
who  had  declined  assent  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  majority.*  Botetourt,  unlike  some 
of  the  royal  governors,  did  not  make  the 
matter  a  personal  consideration,  lose  his 
temper,  and  act  unjustly  and  unwisely; 
but,  following  the  prescribed  line  of  duty, 
he  courteously  endeavored  to  prevent  rebell* 


Ths  Apollo  Room.' 

ious  proceedings  and  to  allay  excitement.     He  was  esteemed  by  all  parties ;  and,  as  we 


*  See  page  464,  volume  i.  ^  See  page  472,  volume  i. 

*  The  room  used  for  public  meetings  is  in  the  rear  building  of  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg, 
and  up  to  the  day  of  my  visit  it  had  remained  unaltered.  Carpenters  were  then  at  work  remodeling  its 
style,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  ball-room  ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  that  apartment,  hallow^ed  by  so  many 
associations  connected  with  our  war  for  independence,  has  scarcely  an  original  feature  left.  Had  my  visit 
been  deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  been  portrayed.  Neat  wainscoting  of 
Virginia  pine  ornamented  the  sides  below  and  partly  between  the  windows,  and  over  the  fire-place,  which 
was  spacious.  This  view  is  from  the  entrance  door  from  the  front  portion  of  the  building.  On  the  left 
were  two  large  windows ;  on  the  right  were  two  windows  and  a  door ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place 
was  a  door  opening  into  small  passage  ways,  from  the  exterior.  Through  the  door  on  the  left  is  seen  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  wood-work  painted  a  lead 
color.  In  this  room  the  leading  patriots  of  Virginia,  including  Washington,  held  many  secret  caucuses,  and 
planned  many  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  royal  rule  in  the  colonies.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw 
engaged  in  the  work  of  change  seemed  to  mc  like  actual  desecration ;  for  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and  the  Apollo 
room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Faneuil  Hall  is  to  Massachusetts.  *  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  i.,  4. 
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have  8een,  his  death,  ivhich  occurred  in  1771,  was  considered  a  public  calamity,  and  mourned 
as  a  public  bereavement. 

Botetourt  was  succeeded  by  John  Murray,  earl  of  Dunmore,  who  was  the  last  royal 
.  governor  of  Virginia.     He  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore  as  Governor  of  New  York,  in 
1770,  and  on  the  death  of  Bo-  so  essential  in  public  life,  and 

tetourt,  was  transferred  to  Vir-  possessed  of  an  irritable  temper 

ginia.     During  his  delay  in  leav-  and  vindictive  spirit.     In  man- 

ing  New  York,  the  government  ners  and  feelings  he  was  the  re- 

was    administered   by   William   '  verse   of  Botetourt,  and  before 

Nelson,  president  of  the  council   ,  he  was  fairly  seated  in  the  offi- 

of  the  colony,  and  father  of  one  {  cial  chair,  he  had  quarreled  with 

of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

of  Independence.     Dunmore  did  colony.      He  evinced  a  disposi- 

not  arrive  in  Virginia  until  the  tion  to  disregard  the  rules  of  co- 

summer  of  1772.     A  knowledge  lonial  law,  and  to  act  independ- 

of  his  character,  which  pre-    ^ — n  ent  of  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 

ceded   him,  made    the  Vir-    V.        \^  pie. 

ginians  uneasy.  He  was  a  /^ y^//2f  ""2^/9 /^^ -^  ^"^  March,  1773,  the 
Scotch  nobleman ;  descended  ^ ^/^/c^friy^  ^  (y^  House  of  Burgesses  received 
from  an  ancient  family  ;  full  copies  of  an  address  and  res- 

of  aristocratic   ideas  ;    defi-    ^— '  olutions  from  the  Massachu- 

cient  in  sound  judgment  and      „  ^„  ^  setts  Assembly,  in  which  the 

,  ,  .   ,    .  Skal  and  Sionatvrk  of  DrNMoiuc.*  ^      •  i 

that  common  sense  which  is  grievances    ot    that    colony 

were  set  forth ;  and  they  expressed  their  concurrence  and  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in 
New  England.  Jefferson,  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph,  the  speaker, 
urged  immediate  and  bold  action,  and  through  their  efforts  a  committee  of  vigilance  was 
appointed^-  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  ^  March  lo, 
Parliament  or  ministry  as  might  aflect  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  This  commit-  ^"'^^ 
tee  was  also  authorized  to  open  a  correspondence  and  communication  with  the  other  col- 
onies.' 

They  were  about  to  adopt  other  resolutions  equally  unsubmissive  to  royal  rule,  when 
their  proceedings  were  cut  short  by  Dunmore,  who  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  met,  however,  the  next  day,  and  dispatched  a  circular  letter  contain- 
iog  the  resolutions  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies.     The  General  Court 


*  These  are  copied  from  the  third  volnme  of  the  Documentary  Hitiory  of  Ntvo  York^  edited  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
O'Callaghan. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Dipjjes,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Carey, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  committee  was  formed  at  a  caucus  held  in  a  private  room  in  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  the  evening  before  it  was  proposed  in  the  House.  The  caucus  consisted  of  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dabney  Carr  (his  brother-in-law),  and  ^wo  or  three 
others.  Strong  resolutions  were  drawn  up,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  submit  them  to 
the  House.  Desirous  of  bringing  into  notice  the  brilliant  talents  of  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  that 
he  should  submit  them.  It  was  agreed  to,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Carr  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions. They  w^ere  carried,  and  the  above  committee  of  correspondence  w^as  appointed.  Virginia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts have  disputed  for  the  honor  of  originating  committees  of  correspondence.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  page  494,  volume  i.,  that  the  address  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  their  grievances 
and  their  rights  were  stated,  and  which  called  out  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  when  their  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  formed,  contained  a  recommendation  to  appoint  such  committees  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  that  province.  In  Massachusetts,  this  recommendation  was  made  some  six  weeks  before  the 
action  on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Massachusetts  was  the  ffrst  to  tuggest  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  within  its  own  domain  ;  Virginia  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  committee  for  na- 
tional correspondence-  And  yet  each  colony  seems  actually  to  have  originated  the  idea ;  for,  according  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  messengers  from  the  respective  Legislatures,  bearing  the  resolutions  of  each,  passed 
each  other  on  the  way. — See  Jefferson's  letter  to  Samuel  A.  Wells,  1819,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Memoirs^ 
page  100. 
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of  Massachusetts  responded  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  instructing  them 
to  urge  the  other  colonies  to  take  similar  action.  The  New  England  colonies,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  did  so,  and  thus  was  formed  the  first  sound  link  of  our  confederacy. 
The  Boston  Port  Bill,'  which  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  had  ex-* 
cited  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  throughout  the  colonies,  and  on  the 
twenty- fourth  of  May.  the  Virginia  Assembly  adopted  strong  resolutions  of  condolence,  and 

appointed  the  first  of  June  to  be  observed 
as  a  fast.  Dunmore  was  highly  offended, 
officially,  and  the  next  day  dissolved  them 
by  a  verbal  proclamation.*  The  dele- 
gates, eighty-nine  in  number  (of  whom 
Washington  was  one),  immediately  assem- 
bled in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  organized  themselves  into  a  volun- 
tary convention,  and  prepared  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  an  attack  upon  one  colony  was 
iulbioh  Tavkbn.*  g^jj  attack  upon  all.     They  recommended 

several  important  measures.      Among  other  propositions  was  one  for  a  General  Congress^ 
a  proposition  which  was  made  by  Massachusetts  six  days  afterward,*  and  being  immediately 
sent  forth,  was  heartily  concurred  in  by  all  the  other  colonies  except  Georgia.      Twenty- 
five  of  the  delegates  remained  at  Williamsburg  to  engage  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
appointed  fast-day.      While  awaiting  its  arrival,*  they  received  an  account  of  a 
town  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  invited  to 
enter  into  a  general  non-importation  agreement.      The  twenty-five  delegates  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  act  in  a  matter  of  so  much  gravity,  and  therefore  only  recommended,  by  a  circular, 
that  the  Burgesses  should  meet  again  in  convention  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. ^     Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  all  the  Burgesses  who  met  at  the  Raleigh 
were  present  on  that  day.     They  adopted  resolutions  to  import  no  more  slaves,  nor 
British  goods,  nor  tea ;  and,  if  colonial  grievances  were  not  speedily  redressed,  to  export  no 
more  tobacco  to  England,  and  not  to  deal  with  any  merchants  who  should  refuse  to  sign 
the  agreement.      They  recommended  the  cultivation  of  such  articles  of  husbandry,  instead 
of  tobacco,  as  might  form  a  proper  basis  for  manufactures  of  all  sorts  ;  and  also  particularly 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  the  multiplying  of  them,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  as  few  as  possible.      On  the  5th  of  August  they  chose  seven  delegates  to  represent 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  appointed  to  meet  on  the  fifth  of  September  follow- 


*  See  page  503,  volume  i. 

'  Dunmore's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  very  brief.  The  following  is  a  copy  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Burgesses, — I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  published  by  order  of  your  House,  conceived 
in  such  terms  as  reflects  highly  upon  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  the  delegates  did  not  omit  to  carry  out  arrange- 
ments which  they  had  made  for  honoring  Lady  Dunmore  with  a  ball  on  the  27th.  Every  mark  of  respect 
and  attention  was  paid  to  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  lady  on  that  occasion,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  oc- 
curred. In  fact,  according  to  entries  in  Washington's  Diary,  the  matter  was  not  made  personal  at  all,  for 
on  the  day  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  although  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  expressions  of  S3'm- 
pathy  for  the  people  of  Boston,  he  remarks,  "  Rode  out  with  the  governor  to  his  farm,  and  breakfasted  with 
him  there." 

3  When  I  visited  Williamsburg  in  December,  1848,  the  front  part  of  the  old  Raleifrh  tavern  had  been  torn 
down,  and  a  building  in  modern  style  was  erected  in  its  place.  The  old  tavern  was  in  the  form  of  an  L, 
one  portion  fronting  the  street,  the  other  extending  at  right  angles,  in  the  rear.  Both  parts  were  precisely 
alike  in  external  appearance,  and  as  the  rear  building  was  yet  standing  and  unaltered,  I  am  able  to  give  a 
restored  view  of  the  Raleigh,  as  it  appeared  during  the  Revolution.  The  wooden  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
which  graced  the  front  of  the  old  inn,  now  ornaments  the  new  building. 

*  The  latter  colony  could  not  have  heard  of  the  action  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  recommendation 
was  as  original  with  it  as  with  Virginia. 
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Delegates  to  the  CoDtineotal  Congreas.    Expedition  agaiiut  tho  Indiana.    Dunmore's  Schemes.    Camp  at  the  Great  Kenawha. 

ing,  in  Philadelphia,'  and  then  adjourned,  each  pledged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  efiect  the 
results  contemplated  in  their  proceedings. 

While  these  clouds  of  difficulty  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  Virginia  politics,  and 
.  the  colony  was  menaced  with  civil  war,  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  had  commenced  fierce 
hostilities,  and  were  driving  civilization  hack  from  its  adventurous  settlements  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Although  several  times  chastised,  they  were  still  bold.  In  1764,  Colonel 
Bouquet,'  having  dispersed  the  Indians  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country, 
by  the  way  of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  compelled  the  head  men  of  the  tribes  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Shawnees  and  Delawares  in  the  Ohio  county  still  continued  hostile.  Bou- 
quet, the  same  year,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Muskingum,  awed  the  Indians,  procured 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with- them,  and  for 
several  years  they  kept  comparatively  quiet,  though  exhibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  deadly 
hostility. 

Early  in  1777,  the  hatchet  again  fell  with  terrible  fury  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  its  keenness  was  heightened  by  the  encouragement  which  the  savages  received 
from  a  few  white  scoundrels,  who  hoped  to  gain  personal  advantage  in  the  contest.  The 
scheme  which  Governor  Dunmore  afterward  entered  into  for  banding  these  forest  tribes 
against  the  colonists,  has  left  upon  his  memory  the  suspicion  that  even  thus  early,  in  view 
of  impending  hostilities,  he  had  tampered  with  them,  through  his  agents,  and  made  them 
bold.  History  gives  no  positive  warrant  for  suspicions  so  damning,  and  we  may  charitably 
hope  that  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,»  was  under- 
taken with  a  sincere  desire  to  save  the  colony  from  their  cruel  incursions.  It  is  true, 
Dunmore  was  very  tardy  in  his  preparations,  and  his  expedition  did  not  march  until  the 
voice  of  his  indignant  people  compelled  him  to  go,  and  alert  suspicion  made  him  fearful  of 
its  consequences. 

The  chief  rendezvous  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  on  the  Sciota,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Pickaway  county,  Ohio.  There  were  three  principal  towns,  and  against  these  Dun- 
more marched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  early  in  August. ^  The  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  ;  one  composing  the  left  wing,  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  the  other  led  by  Dunmore  in  person.  The  left  wing  struck  the  Great  Kenawha, 
and  followed  that  stream  to  the  Ohio ;  the  right  wing  passed  the  mountains  of  the  Poto- 
mac gap,  and  reached  the  Ohio  a  little  above  Wheeling.  The  plan  of^  the  campaign  was 
to  form  a  junction  before  reaching  the  Indian  villages.  Lewis  encamped  on  the  site  of 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  on  the  sixth  of  October.  In  expecta- 
tion of  the  approach  of  Dunmore,  he  cast  up  no  intrenchments.  In  this  exposed  situation, 
he  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  by  one  thousand  chosen  warriors  of  the  west- 
ern confederacy  under  the  celebrated  Cornstalk,  who  came  from  the  Pickaway  Plains  to 
confront  Colonel  Lewis  before  the  other  division  should  join  him.'     So  stealthily  had  the 

•  The  following  were  the  delegates  appointed :  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  These  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  that  body. 

'  Henry  Bouquet  was  of  French  descent.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army  in 
1756.  He  was  active  in  his  co-operations  with  General  Forbes,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Amherst. 
That  officer  sent  him  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  with  stores,  in  1763.  He  was  attacked  on  his  way  by  a  pow- 
erful body  of  Indians,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1764,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  he  was  successful  in  the  Ohio 
county.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier.  He  died  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  February, 
1766. 

'  Stuart,  in  his  Memoir  of  Indian  War$^  and  Withers,  in  his  Chroniclct  of  Border  Warfare,  express  the 
opinion,  and  adduce  strong  corroborating  evidence  of  its  truth,  that  Dunmore  arranged  the  expedition  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  whole  Indian  force  should  fall  upon  and  annihilate  Lewis's  detachment,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  physical  strength,  and  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  Virginians.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fact  of  the  great  body  of  Indians  leaving  their  towns  and  marching  directly  to  attack  Lewis,  when  Dunmore, 
with  a  force  equally  strong,  was  approaching  in  another  direction,  gives  the  color  of  probability  to  these 
suspicions.  His  subsequent  conduct  in  inciting  servile  war  in  Virginia,  shows  that  be  was  capable  of  so 
nefarious  a  scheme. 
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Battle  at  Mount  Pleasant  March  to  the  Shawnee  Towns.  Old  Chillicothe.  Fort  Guwer. 

Indians  approached,  that  within  one  hour  after  Lewis's  scouts  discovered  those  of  the  enemy 
a  general  battle  was  in  progress. 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  a  brother  of  the  general,  with  three  hundred  men,  received  the 
first  assault.  He  and  his  aid,  Hugh  Allen,  were  mortally  wounded,  and  so  overwhelming 
in  numbers  and  fierce  in  aspect  were  the  assailants,  that  his  line  broke  and  gave  way.' 
At  this  moment,  a  party  under  Colonel  Fleming  attacked  the  enemy's  right,  and,  being  sus- 
tained by  a  reserve  under  Colonel  Field,  the  Indians  were  driven  back.  The  battle  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  slowly  retreating 
from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  gigantic  Cornstalk  encouraged  them  with  the  words,  "  Be 
strong  !  Be  strong  !"^  The  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  it  being  upon  a  point  at  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  .made  every  retreat  of  the  enemy  advantageous  to  the  Virginians,  because 
as  their  line  extended  from  river  to  river,  forming  the  base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  it 
was  lengthened,  and  consequently  weakened.  The  belligerents  rested  within  rifle  shot  of 
each  other,  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  until  sunset.  .  The  battle  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
neither  party  could  fairly  claim  the  victory.  The  Virginians  lost  one  half  of  their  com- 
missioned officers,  and  fifty-two  privates  were  killed.  The  Indians  lost,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  During  the  night  they  retreated,  but  Lewis  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  pursue  them.  Lieutenant  Shelby  (the  hero  at  King's  Mountain,  and  after- 
ward governor  of  Kentucky)  was  left  in  command  of  a  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  until 
July.  1775. 

On  the  day  ai^er  the  battle.  Colonel  Lewis  received  orders  from  Dunmore  to  hasten  on 
toward  the  Shawnee  towns,  on  the  Sciota,  and  join  him  at  a  point  eighty  miles  distant. 

Dunmore  was  ignorant  of  the  battle,  and  the  weakened  con* 
r  dition  of  Lewis's  division.  But  the  latter  did  not  hesitate. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  he  pressed  on- 
ward, through  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  Congo 
Creek,  in  Pickaway  township,  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Shawnee  or  Shawanese  towns.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Indians  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  borough  of  West- 
fall,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sciota,  and  was  called  Old  Chit- 
licothe,  there  being  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  When 
Colonel  Lewis  arrived,  he  found  Dunmore  and  his  party  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  governor  had  descended  the  Ohio 
Th«  Srawnss  Towns.'  ^^  t^e  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhocking,  where  he  built  a 

redoubt  or  block-house,  and  called  it  Fort  Gower.*     From  this  point  he  marched  up  that 

*  From  a  "  Song  of  Lament,"  written  at  the  time,  I  quote  the  following  stanzas,  which  are  more  re- 
markable for  pathos  than  poetry  : 

"  Colonel  Lewia  and  some  noble  captahis,  And  now  we  moom  for  brave  Hugh  Allen, 

Did  down  to  death  like  Uriah  go,  Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Alas !  their  heads  wuund  up  in  napkhis,  ^.  l,        ^       .  .      «..        ^  „ 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  ^^„"*^' ^f  "'8^7  *^*"«  of  Hearen 

For  all  his  wondrous  works  below, 

Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallen  Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  given 

Upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio." 

*  Howison's  Hittory  of  Virginia^  ii.,  1 5. 

*  This  little  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Pickaway  Plains  upon  which  the  towns  of  the  Shawnees  were 
built.  These  plains  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sciota,  and  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  Ohio.  When 
first  cultivated  by  the  whites,  the  soil  was  a  black  vegetable  mold,  the  result  of  long  ages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  for  many  years  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  was  an  average 
yield.  This  region  was  for  many  generations  the  principal  rendezvous  of  Indian  chiefs  in  council,  in  the 
Ohio  country,  and  here  many  victims,  brought  from  the  frontier  settlements,  endured  the  torments  of  savage 
cruelty. — See  Howe's  Hutorical  Collections  of  Ohioy  page  403. 

Explanation  op  the  Map. — a  a,  the  ancient  works  at  Circleville ;  6,  Logan's  cabin  near;  c,  Old  Chilli 
cothe  ;  rf,  Black  Mountain  ;  e,  Cornstalk's  town ;  /,  Squaw's  town  ;  g.  Council-house ;  A,  the  point  where 
Dunmore  and  Colonel  Lewis  met ;  i,  the  camp  of  Colonel  Lewis ;  j\  Camp  Lewis ;  nt,  High  Lands. 

*  This  was  in  Athens  township.  Dunmore  was  a  great  admirer  of  Earl  Gower,  and  in  honor  of  that  no- 
bleman he  named  this,  the  first  fort  he  ever  erected. 
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Jnaetlon  of  the  Armiet  of  Dunmore  and  Lewia.  Camp  Charlotte.  Logan  and  Creaap. 

stream  into  the  Indian  country,  and  when  Lewis  arrived,  he  was  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sippo  Creek,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  the  present  village  of  Circleville. 
Dunmore  called  his  station  Camp  Charlotte,^  and  hither  the  Indians,  dispirited  by  their  en- 
gagement with  Colonel  Lewis,  and  perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  towns  to  be  inevita- 
ble, came  to  treat  for  peace.  Dunmore  had  been  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Indians, 
borne  by  a  white  man  named  Elliot,'  and  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  instead  of 
striking  a  blow  of  annihilation,  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  ulterior  designs  for  making  these 
warriors  subservient  to  his  use  in  enslaving  Virginia.  Colonel  Lewis  was  greatly  irritated 
because  Dunmore  would  not  allow  him  to  crush  the  enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians, eager  for  revenge,  almost  mutinied.'  The  treaty  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  troops,  amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  in  number.  The  Shawnee  chiefs  were  quite 
numerous.  Cornstalk  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
adroitly  charged  upon  the  white  people  the  causes  of  the  war,  in  consequence,  principally, 
of  the  murder  of  the  family  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  a  few  months  previously.*     Logan, 

'  Camp  Charlotte,  according  to  Charles  Whittlesy,  Esq.  (from  whose  discourse  before  the  Historical  and 
Pkihtophical  Society  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  in  1840,  the  principal  facts  of  this  narrative  have  been  gleaned), 
was  upon  the  farm  then  (1840)  owned  by  Thomas  J.  Winship,  Esq.  Camp  Lewis  was  situated  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Camp  Charlotte. 

*  The  Tory  companion  of  Girty  and  jVt'Kee. 

^  From  concurrent  testimony,  it  appears  that  suspicions  of  Dunmore's  treachery  was  rife  in  the  camp,  and 
for  that  reason  Lewis  was  more  disposed  to  disobey  his  orders.  It  is  said  that  Dunmore,  in  the  violence  of 
his  anger,  because  his  subaltern  insisted  upon  fighting,  drew  his  sword  upon  Lewis,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  persisted  in  his  disobedience. 

*  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  on  page  313,  where  a  copy  of  Logan's  speech  to  Dunmore,  as  pre- 
served by  Jefferson,  is  given.  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  in  an  able  discourse  delivered  before  the  Maryland  HiM- 
torical  Society  in  May,  1851,  has  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  fully  acquit  Colonel  Cresap  of  the  charge 
made  in  the  reported  speech  of  Logan,  and  removed  the  foul  stain  of  cold-blooded  murder  which  has  so  long 
rested  upon  the  fair  fame  of  a  brave  and  honorable  man.  It  appears  that,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  Michael 
Cresap  was  upon  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  engaged  in  planting  a  settlement.  Some  pioneers  on  their 
way  to  make  a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  resolved  to 
attack  an  Indian  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  and  solicited  Cresap  to  oonunand  the  expedition.  He 
advised  them  to  forbear,  and,  with  him,  they  all  repaired  to  Wheeling.  Dr.  Connelly,  whom  Lord  Dunmore 
had  appointed  magistrate  of  West  Augusta,  sent  Cresap  word,  on  the  21st  of  April,  that  an  Indian  war  was 
inevitable.  Cresap,  always  vigilant,  called  a  council  of  the  pioneers,  and  on  the  26th  made  solemn  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Indians.  They  established  a  new  post  of  defense,  and  the  very  next  day  two  oanoes, 
Ailed  with  painted  savajres,  appeared.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  when  a  skirmish  en- 
sued. One  man  was  killed,  and  several  Indians  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  return  of  the  pursuing  party, 
an  expedition  against  the  settlement  of  Logan,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  thirty  miles  above 
Wheeling,  was  proposed.  Cresap  raised  his  voice  against  the  proposed  expedition,  for  the  people  of  Logan's 
settlement  seemed  rather  friendly  than  otherwise.  His  council  prevailed,  and  the  pioneers  proceeded  that 
evening  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  Dnnlap's  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  now  the  site  of 
Brownsville. 

Other  white  people  upon  the  Ohio  were  less  cautious  and  humane.  On  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  nearly  op- 
posite Logan's  settlement,  was  the  cabin  of  a  man  named  Baker,  where  rum  was  sold  to  the  Indians,  which 
consequently  augmented  the  savageism  of  their  nature.  On  account  of  the  shooting  of  two  Indians  near 
Yellow  Creek,  by  a  settler  named  Myers,  the  savages  resolved  to  cross  over  and  murder  Baker's  family.  A 
squaw  revealed  the  plot  to  Baker's  wife,  and  twenty  white  men,  armed,  were  concealed  in  and  around  his 
eabin.  The  next  morning  early,  three  squaws,  with  an  infant  and  four  Indian  men,  unarmed,  came  to  Ba- 
ker's. The  whole  party  of  red  people  became  intoxicated,  an  afiiray  occurred,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indians 
were  massacred,  except  the  infant.  Logan's  mother,  brother,  and  8ister,t  were  among  the  slain.  The 
vengeance  of  the  chief  was  aroused,  and  during  nearly  all  of  that  summer  Logan  was  out  upon  the  war-path. 
Michael  Cresap  was  known  to  be  a  leader  among  the  pioneers  upon  the  Ohio,  and  Logan  supposed  he  was 
ooncemed  in  the  afiair.t     The  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  Cresap  was 

*  The  Indian  nuine  of  Logan,  according  to  competent  aothoritj  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  was  Ta^o-jMU,  which  means  ^  short 
dreaa." 

t  This  aquaw  was  the  wife  for  the  time  of  John  Gibaon,  the  Indian  trader,  to  whom  the  reputed  speech  of  Logan  was  com 
municated.    Her  iniant,  who  waa  aared,  waa  cared  for  by  Gibaon. 

X  Logan  eridently  held  Creaap  reiponaible,  aa  appeara  by  tlie  following  note,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  page  S6L  It  waa  written 
with  ink  made  of  gunpowder  and  water,  at  the  command  of  Logan,  by  William  RoUnaon,  who  had  been  nude  a  priaoner  by 
that  chief  nine  daya  before : 

**  Captain  CaxaAP,— What  did  yon  UIl  my  people  on  Yellow  Creek  for  Y    The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Coneetoga,  a 
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John  Gibfon.  Logan's  Speech.  His  Death.  Sketch  of  Colonel  Cresap. 

who  was  then  at  Old  Chillioothe,  disdained  to  meet  the  white  men  in  council,  and  sat  sullenly 
in  his  cabin  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  Dunmore  sent,  a  messenger  (John  Gibson^)  to 
Logan,  to  invite  him  to  attend  the  council.  The  chief  took  Gibson  into  the  woods,  and  sit- 
ting down  upon  a  tnossy  root,  he  told  him  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and,  as  that  officer  related, 
shedding  many  bitter  tears.  He  refused  to  go  to  the  council,  but,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  de- 
liberations by  seeming  opposition,  he  sent  a  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  Gibson,  to  Governor  Dun- 
more.     That  speech,  as  preserved  in  print,'  has  been  greatly  admired  for  its  pathetic  eloquence.* 

with  his  young  family  in  Maryland,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.*  It  is  also  demonstrated  that 
at  about  the  hour  when  the  massacre  took  place,  two  canoes,  with  Indians  painted  and  prepared  for  war,  ap- 
proached. The  appearance  fully  corroborated  the  disclosures  of  the  squaw,  and  justified  the  vigilance  (but 
not  the  murder  of  women  and  unarmed  men)  by  the  neighbors  of  Baker. 

^  John  Gibson,  who  afterward  became  a  major  general,  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  an  active  man  among 
the  settlers  on  the  Ohio.  Washington  esteemed  him  as  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  in  1781  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  western  military  department.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Irvine  in  1782. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1788;  was  major  general  of  militia,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  Indian  territory  during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Conmion  Pieas  of  Alleghany  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  George  Gibson,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  Ohio,  was  bis  nephew. 

'  Gibson  repeated  the  substance  to  Dunmore  and  other  officers.  They  wrote  it  down,  and,  on  returning 
to  Williamsburg,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  Virginia  GuzeUe^  February  4,  1775.  This  was  the  name 
of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia.  It  was  first  issued  at  Williamsburg  in  1736,  a  sheet  about 
twelve  inches  by  six  in  size.  It  was  printed  weekly  by  WilKam  Parks,  at  fifteen  .shillings  per  annum.  No 
other  paper  was  published  in  Virginia  uhtil  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  in  1765—6.  The  Oaxette  was  so 
much  under  government  control,  that  Jefferson  and  others  got  Mr.  Rind  to  come  from  Maryland  and  pub- 
lish a  paper,  which  was  also  called  ^'  The  Virginia  Gazette."  It  was  professedly  open  to  all  parties,  bat 
influenced  by  none.  This  was  the  paper  in  which  Logan's  speech  was  published.  Another  "  Virginia 
Gazette''  was  printed  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  and  published  weekly  for  several  years. — See  Thomas'^ 
History  of  Printing. 

^  Logan,  whose  majestic  person  and  mental  accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  favorable  remark,  be- 
came a  victim  to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Earlier  than  the  time  when  Dunmore  called  him  to  council, 
he  was  addicted  to  the  habit.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  very  melancholy.  Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
eries he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  his  benevolence  made  him  the  prisoner's  friend,  until 
intemperance  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  in  1Z80  we  find  him  among  the  marauders  at  Ruddeli's  Station 
(see  page  500).  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related.  The  patient  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer 
lead  me  to  adopt  his  as  the  correct  one,  as  it  was  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  man  who  knew  Logan  well, 
and  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  an  aceount  I  received  from  an  aged  Mohawk  whom  I  saw 
at  Caghnawaga,  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  His  mother  was  a  Shawnee  woman, 
and  when  he  was  a  boy^  he  often  saw  Logan.  In  a  drunken  phrensy  near  Detroit,  in  1780,  Logan  struck 
his  wife  to  the  ground.  Believing  her  dead,  he  fled  to  the  wilderness.  Between  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children.  Not  yet  sober,  he  imagined  that  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  was  about  to  be  inflicted  by  a  relative.  Being  well  armed,  he  declared  that  the  whole 
party  should  be  destroyed.  In  defense,  his  nephew,  ThdUkah-dohs^  killed  him  on  the  spot,  by  a  shot  from 
his  gun.     His  wife  recovered  from  bis  blow. 

great  white  ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  that  Bat  you  killed  ray  kin  again  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  couiin  prisoner- 
Then  I  thought  I  must  kill  too;  and  I  h%ve  been  three  times  to  war  since.    But  the  Indians  are  not  angry— only  myself 

"  Jul^  2Ut,  1774.  Captain  John  Looan." 

This  note  was  attached  to  a  war -club,  and  left  in  the  house  of  a  man  whose  whole  family  had  been  murdered  by  the  savages. 

*  Michael  Cresap  was  the  son  of  a  hardy  pioneer,  who  was  one  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1753.  He  was  bora  in  Maryland  (Al- 
leghany county),  on  the  29th  of  June,  1743.  While  yet  a  minor,  he  married  a  Miss  Whitehead,  of  PhiUulelphia.  He  became  a 
merchant  and  trader,  and  at  lengft  a  bold  pioneer  upon  die  Ohia  He  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  in  tiie  summer  of  1774, 
and  proceeded  to  aid  his  countrymen  on  the  Ohio,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Connolly.  Dunmore,  however,  valuing  his  senr- 
ices,  sent  him  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  militia  of  Hampshire  county,  in  Virginia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Ohio,  sad 
was  engaged  in  Dunmore's  expedition  of  that  year.  When  Gibson  reported  Logan's  speech,  the  charge  sgainst  Cresap  was 
laughed  at  as  ridiculous ;  and  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  standing  by,  said,  "  He  must  be  a  very  great  man,  as  the  Indians 
pahned  every  thing  tiiat  happened  upon  his  shoulders." 

Cresap  returned  to  Maryland  after  the  conclusion  of  Dunmore's  expedition,  and  early  hi  the  spring  he  again  went  to  the  Ohio, 
and  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  On  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
company  of  Maryland  riflemen,  raised  by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  Although  suffering  firom  ill  health,  he  imosediately  went 
to  Boston  with  his  company,  and  joined  the  continental  army  under  Washington.  His  sickness  continuing,  he  left  the  army  for 
hii  home  among  the  mountains.  At  New  York  he  sunk,  exhausted,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1775,  at  the  age  of 
thhrty-three  years.  His  remains  were  burled  in  Trinity  church  yard  with  military  honors,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  where  they  yet  rest — See  Mayer's  Dheoitru ;  also  Jacob's  Life  of  Crttap.  In  the  appendix  to  his  Dheowte,  Mr.  Maysr 
prasents  the  resnUs  of  patient  investlgatioa,  coooerning  the  authenticity  of  Logan's  speech.  It  appears  probable  that  tiie  sm<>- 
ment  was  Logan's,  delivered,  not  as  a  speech  or  iaes«4^«,  but  as  the  natural  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  felt  tha( 
he  had  been  greatly  injured ;  the  composition  was  evidently  the  work  of  some  hand  in  Dunmore's  camp. 
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Treaty  with  the  IndUns.  SeDtimenU  of  Dunmore's  Officer*.  Indian  Wrtb  in  the  West  Daniel  Boone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Dunmore  and  his  troops  returned  to  Virginia,  by  the  way 
of  Fort  Grower.  At  that  place,  the  officers  held  a  meeting  on  the  fifth  of  Novembera 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  "grievances  of  British  America.'*  The  proceed- 
ings were  not  at  all  palatable  to  Lord  Dunmore,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  resolutions 
highly  complimented  him  personally.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  officers,  and  the  resolution 
which  followed,  notwithstanding  the  attestations  of  loyalty  freely  expressed,  evidently  im- 
plied a  determination  no  longer  to  submit  to  royal  rule.  Dunmore  was  ofiended,  and  both 
parties  returned  home  dissatisfied. 

Before  resuming  our  record  of  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Virginia  colony  toward  inde- 
pendence, let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  succeeding  Indian  hostilities  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  a  wide  and  romantic  field,  but  we  must  not  be  tempted 
into  minute  details.  We  will  note  the  most  prominent  features  of  those  events,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  fuller  details  drawn  by  other  pens.  I  briefly  referred  to  the  Indian  war  in 
this  region  on  page  264,  volume  i.,  and  promised  a  more  extended  notice.  Here  I  will 
fulfill  that  promise. 

For  a  while  after  the  treaty  on  the  Sciota,  the  western  Indians  made  no  concerted  attacks 
upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers ;  but  small  parties  continually  harassed  those 
civil  heroes  who  went  over  the  Alleghany  ranges  and  explored  the  broad  forests  which 
stretched  between  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas  of  the  south,  and  the  Shawnees, 
Dela wares,  and  Wyandots,  of  the  north,  now  the  state  of  Kentucky.     Tke  first  of  these 

bold  pioneers  was  Daniel  Boone,'  a  hero  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  He  explored  ■ft-por-- 
tion  of  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  early  as  1769,  and  for  two  years  dwelt 
among  the  solitudes  of  the  forests.  Accustom- 
ed to  the  woods  from  earliest  childhobd,  he  found 
his  highest  happiness  in  the  excitements  of  for- 
est life,  and  in  1773  his  own  and  a  few  other 
families  accompanied  him  to  the  paradise  ly- 
ing among  the  rich  valleys  south  of  the  Ohio 
From  that  time,  until  the  power  of  the  western 
tribes  was  broken  by  the  expedition  under  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Boone's  life  was  an  al- 
most continual  conflict  with  the  Indians.  En- 
gaged in  Dunmore's  expedition  in  1 774,  he  was 
marked  for  vengeance  by  the  savages ;  and  when 
he  built  his  little  fort  at  Boonsborough,^ 
^ — \^  J      y  ^  ^ew  miles  from  Lexington,  they  view- 

{    jjj  *^  ^""^^  jmyf^-^  ^  y    ed   his  labors  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to 

^-^CU/t'^^  y^^uV^^^"^-^     drive  him  from  his  foothold.     Already  the  In- 
^  dians  had  killed  his  eldest  son,  and  now  his  wife 

^  Daniel  Boone  was  born  aboat  the  year  1730.  His  parents,  who  came  from  Bridgenorth,  in  England, 
went  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  childhood  was  spent 
in  the  forest.  In  1769,  he  was  indaoed  to  accompany  John  Finley  in  the  wilds  west  of  the  rooantains, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Kentucky.  From  that  period  his  own  history  is  identified  with 
that  of  the  state.  During  his  first  visit  there,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  escaped  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  afterward.  He  took  his  fauMly  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  and  settled  on  the  Cleriole  River.  In 
1774,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Dunmore,  he  accompanied  a  party  of  surveyors  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Lou- 
isville), and  was  active  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians  during  that  year.  He  removed  to  the  locality  of 
the  present  Boonsborough,  and  built  a  fort  there  in  1775.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  many  other 
settlers  came  to  bis  vicinity.  While  at  the  Blue  Lick,  on  the  Licking  River,  making  salt  for  his  garrison, 
in  February,  1778,  he  and  his  companions  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  taken  to  Chillicothe. 
The  Indians  became  much  attached  to  him.  A  family  adopted  him  as  a  son,  according  to  the  Indian  out- 
torn,  and  an  offer  of  $500  for  his  ransom,  made  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Canada,  was  refused.  Four 
months  after  his  capture,  he  learned  that  five  hundred  warriors  were  preparing  to  march  against  Boons- 
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Boone's  Family  on  the  KaiH4uck-ee,         Boone's  Fort  aMailed  by  Indians.         Capture  of  Boone's  Daughter  and  Companions. 

and  daughters,  the  first  white  women  who  ever  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kain-tuck-ee, 
were  with  him  and  engaged  his  solicitude.  Kenton,  Henderson,  Logan,  the  McAfees,  Har- 
din, Harrod,  Hart,  Ray,  the  Irvines,  Bryants,  Rogers,  and  others,  soon  followed  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  ••  western  precincts  of  Finley  county,"  as  Kentucky  was 
called,  contained  scores  of  adventurers  planting  small  settlements  along  the  water-courses. 
A  record  of  the  adventures  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians  would  fill  volumes.  I  have 
space  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  events  of  that  period  which  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  history  of  our  war  for  Independence.' 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  Daniel  Boone  erected  a  fort  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Boonsborough.  It  was  the  first  fortification  built 
in  that  region ;  and  the  British,  who  had  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio,  at  once  excited  the  jealous  fears 
of  the  Indians  respecting  it.  In  December  of  that 
year,''  a  party  of  Indians  assailed  it,  but  ,  jj^^  ^ 
were  repulsed  ;  the  little  garrison  lost  i^rs. 
but  one  man.  On  the  seventh  of  July  following, 
one  of  Boone*s  daughters,  and  two  other  girls  who 
were  amusing  themselves  near  the  fort,  were 
caught  and  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  but  were 
speedily  rescued.* 

In  1774,  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  Ken- 
«u««*.ru«».-  tucky,  was  founded,  and  several  log-cabins   were 

borough.  He  efTocted  his  escape  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  arrived  home  on  the  20th,  having  traveled  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  eaten  only  one  meal,  during  four  days.  He  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  fort  for  the  expected  attack  mentioned  in  the  text.  Boone^s  wife,  with  bis  children,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father,  on  the  Yadkin,  where  Boone  visited  them  in  1779.  He  re- 
mained there  until  the  next  year,  when  he  returned  to  Kentucky.  He  subsequently  accompanied  George 
Rogers  Clarke  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  was  an  active  partisan  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  From  that  time,  until  1798,  he  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  consequence 
of  a  defect  in  his  title  to  lands  in  Kentucky,  he  was  dispossessed  of  what  was  an  ample  estate,  and  made 
poor.  The  region  he  had  explored,  and  helped  to  defend,  now  contained  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Indignant  because  of  being  dispossessed,  he  shouldered  his  rifle,  left  Kentucky  forever,  and,  with  some  fol- 
lowers, plunged  into  the  interminable  forests  of  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  Of  all  men,  Mving  Sylla,  the  man-elayer,  Was  happiest  among  mortala  any  where ; 

Who  paasea  for  in  life  and  death  moat  lucky,  For,  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck.  he. 

Of  the  great  names,  which  in  our  faces  stare,  Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days. 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky,  Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  mase. 

BraoN's  Don  Juan,  VIII.,  IxL 

They  settled  upon  the  Little  Osage  in  1799,  and  the  following  year  explored  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  accompanied  by  only  two  men  (one  white  and  the  other  black),  he 
made  a  hunting  excursion  to  the  great  Osage,  where  they  trapped  many  beavers  and  other  game.  At 
about  that  time  (1812),  Boone  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  setting  forth  that  be 
owned  not  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  (ace  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  had  nowhere  to  lay  his 
bones.  He  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to  lands  in  Louisiana,  given  him  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  1794,  before  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Legislature  instructed  their  del- 
egates in  Congress  to  solicit  a  confirmation  of  this  grant,  and  two  thousand  acres  were  secured  to  him. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1820,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety  years.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  then  in  session,  agreed  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a 
tokefl  of  respect.  The  grave  of  Boone  is  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  Cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  but  no  stone  identifies  it  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

*  The  reader,  desirous  of  possessing  minute  information  respecting  this  exciting  portion  of  our  early  his- 
tory, will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  "  Kentttcky^  iti  History ^  Antiquities,  and  Biography ^^^  an  ex- 
cellent work  of  nearly  six  himdred  large  octavo  pages,  with  forty  engravings,  by  Lewis  Collins  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

'  This  sketch  is  from  a  drawing  by  Colonel  Henderson,  and  published  in  Cbllin^s  Historical  Collections  of 
Kentucky,  page  417.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  log-houses  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square. 
Those  at  each  corner,  intended  particularly  for  block-houses,  were  larger  and  stronger  than  the  others.  The 
length  of  the  fort  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  width  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

'  Betsey  and  Frances  Calloway,  the  youngest  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  the  companions  of  Miss 
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built.  Early  in  1776,  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  and  a  small  party  of  settlers,  encamped 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  erected  a  log  for- 
tification, which  they  called  Logan's  Fort.  These  two  settlements  and  Boone's  Fort  were 
simultaneously  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Indians  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1777.  The 
assailants,  having  neither  artillery  nor  scaling-ladders,  made  but  little  impression  upon 
Boonsborough.  A  few  men  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  a  quantity  of  com  and  cattle 
belonging  to  the  settlers  was  destroyed.     Many  of  the  assailants  were  killed. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  following,  about  two  hundred  warriors  attacked  Boonsborough  with 
great  vigor.     The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  of  their  number,  while  the 
garrison  had  but  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded.     The  siege  lasted  two  days  and  nights. 
On  the  ninth  of  September,  1778,  a  third  attack  was  made  upon  Boonsborough.     The  In- 
dians, ^ve  hundred  in  number,  were  led  by  Captain  Duquesne,  and  other  skillful  Canadian 
officers.      When  the  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  flag  was  displayed,  and 
a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  was  made.     Boone  requested  an  allowance 
of  two  days  for  consideration.      It  was  granted,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  only  fifty  men,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense.      Boone  assembled  the  defenders,  and 
set  before  them  the  actual  state  of  things.     To  surrender  might  insure  them  their  lives,  but 
they  would  lose  all  their  property ;  to  resist  and  be  overcome,  would  result  in  the  death  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.     Every  one  res- 
olutely determined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last, 
and  this  decision  Boone  communicated  to  Cap- 
tain Duqueene.     The  Canadian  was  chagrined, 
and  sought  to  obtain  by  stratagem  what  he  feared 
he  might  not  accomplish  by  force.*     The  siege 
was  commenced,  and  lasted  nine  days,  when  the 
assailants,  having  lost  many  of  their  number,  and 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort,  re- 
treated suddenly  and  in  great  confusion.     This 
was  the  last  time  that  Boonsborough  was  as- 
sailed, for  the  garrisons  of  other  forts  between  it 
and  the  Ohio  were  rapidly  augmenting  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  and  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  far  into  Kentucky. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Dunmore's  ex- 
pedition in  1774,  hostilities  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  were  nothing  but  a  series  of  border 
conflicts,  each  little  party  acting  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  until  1778,  when  Major 
George  Rogers  Clarke  led  a  regular  expedi- 
tion against  the  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy 
in  the  wilderness.  Clarke  first  went  to 
Kentucky  in  1775,  when  he  paddled  down 
the  Ohio  with  the  Reverend  David  Jones, 

Boone  on  that  occasion.  Their  screams  alarmed  the  people  in  the  fort.  It  was  jast  at  sunset  when  the 
Indians  carried  off  their  victims.  Boone  and  seven  others  started  in  pursuit.  The  next  day  they  came  up 
with  the  savages,  forty^five  miles  distant  from  Boonsborough,  furiously  attacked  them,  and  rescued  the  girls, 
who  had  received  no  farther  injury  than  that  produced  by  the  effect  of  excessive  fright. 

>  Duquesne,  professing  great  humanity,  prop)osed  to  Boone  to  send  out  nine  of  the  principal  men  of  his 
garrison  to  treat  for  an  accommodation,  the  entire  safety  of  the  people  within  the  fort  being  the  basis.  Un- 
suspicious of  treachery,  Boone  and  eight  others  went  out  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  While  engaged  in 
council,  at  a  concerted  signal,  two  strong  warriors  for  each  man  attempted  to  sieze  and  carry  off  the  dele- 
gation. The  whole  nine  succeeded  in  releasing  themselves,  and  escaping  to  the  fort  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  enemy.     Only  one  man  was  wounded.     The  siege  immediately  commenced. 

'  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  bom  in  Albermarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1752 
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then  on  his  way  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Western  Indians.  He  was  at  once  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  that  fertile  region,  and  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  secure  place  for  settle- 
ments. His  mind  was  clear  and  comprehensive  ;  his  personal  courage  of  the  truest  stamp  ; 
his  energies,  physical  and  mental,  always  vigorous,  and  he  soon  became  an  oracle  among  the 
backwoodsmen.  During  the  years  1775  and  1776,  he  traversed  vast  regions  of  the  wil- 
derness  south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  observations 
of  others,  and  sought  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  a  tide  of  emigration  might  flow  uncheck- 
ed and  secure  into  that  paradise  of  the  continent.  He  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
British  garrisons  at  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  and  Vincennes,  were  the  nests  of  those  vultures 
who  preyed  upon  the  feeble  settlements  of  the  west,  and  deluged  the  virgin  soil  with  the 
blood  of  the  pioneers.  Virginia,  to  which  province  this  rich  wilderness  belonged,  was  at 
that  time  bending  all  her  energies  in  advancing  the  cause  of  independence  within  her  bor- 
ders east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  settlers  west  of  the  mountains  were  left  to  their  own 
defense.  Major  Clarke,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  hostile  forts  in  the  Ohio 
country,  submitted  a  plan  for  the  purpose  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  December,  1777. 

His  scheme  was  highly  approved,  and  Governor  Hen- 
ry and  his  council  were  so  warmly  interested,  that 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Major  Clarke  received  two  sets  of  instructions,  one 
public,  ordering  him  to  "proceed  to  the  defense  of 
Kentucky,*'  the  other  private,  directing  an  attack 
upon  the  British  fort  at  Kaskaskia.  Twelve  hund- 
red pounds  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  the  commandant  of  Fort  Pitt 
was  ordered  to  furnish  Clarke  with  ammunition, 
boats,  and  other  necessary  equipments.  His  force 
consisted  of  only  four  companies,  but  they  were  all 
prime  men.  Early  in  the  spring*  they  ren- 
dezvoused upon  Corn  Island,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  six  hundred  and  seven  miles  by  water,  be- 
low Fort  Pitt.  Here  Clarke  was  joined  by  Simon 
Kenton,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of  the  west, 
y^  1^  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years.  He 
A^^^r^y^  ^r~>^  /Ir  /J  ^^^  ^^^^  acting  as  a  spy  for  two  years  previ- 
\J  1^^^'^  ^^'^  ously ;  henceforth  he  was  engaged  in  a  more 
honorable,  but  not  more  useful  service. 

little  is  known  of  his  early  youth.  He  was  engaged  in  land  sarveying,  and  this  led  him  to  love  a  forest 
life.  He  commanded  a  company  in  Dunmore's  army  in  1774,  and  then  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1775  he  first  Went  to  Kentucky,  and,  while  there,  he  was  placed  in 
temporary  command  of  armed  settlers.  His  subsequent  military  career,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
is  given  in  the  text.  Three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (1786),  Clarke  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion of  one  thousand  men  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  It  was  disastrous.  Several  years  afterward. 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  undertook  to  raise  and  organize  a  force  in  Kentucky,  for  a  secret  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi,  and  General  Clarke  accepted  a  commission  as  major  general  in 
the  armies  of  France,  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  Before  it  could  be  matured,  Genet  was  recalled,  and 
Clarke's  commission  annulled.  General  Clarke  never  appeared  in  public  life  afterward.  After  suffering 
for  many  years  from  a  rheumatic  affection,  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  and  died  near  Louisville,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

^  Simon  Kenton  was  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  May  15th,  1755.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  his  mother  came  from  Scotland.  He  fled  to  the  wilderness  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  account  of  aa 
affray  with  a  young  man  who  had  married  his  affianced.  Believing  he  had  killed  his  rival  in  a  fist  fight, 
he  went  over  the  Alleghanies,  and  became  a  noble  pioneer  in  the  march  of  western  civilization.  At  Fort 
Pitt  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Simon  Girty,  the  desperate  renegade  in  af^er  years,  and  his  daily  compan- 
ions were  trappers  and  hunters.  He  was  an  active  spy  for  Governor  Dunmore  in  1774,  and  after  that  he 
had  many  encounters  with  the  sons  of  the  forest  in  their  native  wilds.  He  became  a  companion  of  Boone, 
and  with  him  and  his  co-laborers  arrested  Kain-tuck-ee  from  the  red  men.     He  joined  Major  Clarke  at  the 
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From  Corn  Island'  they  proceeded  in  boats  to  the  raouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
landed  upon  the  site  of  Paducah.  There  they  met  a  party  of  hunters  from  Kaskaskia  and 
obtained  valuable  information.  They  reported  that  M.  Rocheblave,  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Kaskaskia,  was  an  exceedingly  vigilant  officer,  and  kept  spies  continually  on  the 
alert  to  discover  the  approach  of  Kentuckians.  The  hunters  believed  that  a  surprise  might 
be  efiected,  and  they  ofiered  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides.  Their  services  were 
accepted,  and  the  expedition  having  dropped  down  the  Ohio  to  a  proper  point  on  the  Illi- 
nois shore,  and  concealed  their  boats,  commenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness  to 
Kaskaskia.'  They  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  toward  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
July,^  where  they  remained  until  dark,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  people.  Before 
midnight  the  town  and  garrison  were  in  possession  of  the  Kentuckians.  Philip  Roche- 
blave, the  British  commander,  was  surprised  in  bed,  like  Delaplace  at  Ticonderoga.  His 
wife,  whom  the  polite  Kentuckians  would  not  disturb,  secured  or  destroyed  most  of  his  pa- 
pers. The  rest  of  his  papers,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  British  were  stimulating  the 
Indians  to  hostilities,  were  sent,  with  the  commandant  himself,  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  a  bloodless  conquest,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  prudent  policy  of  Clarke 
secured  the  respect  of  the  French  people,  and  they  accepted  the  government  of  Virginia 
with  satisfaction. 

About  sixty  miles  further  up  the  Mississippi  was  Cahokia,  a  village  coeval  in  settlement 
with,  Kaskaskia.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  a  depository  of  British  arms  for 
distribution  among  the  Indians.     Clarke  dispatched  Captain  Joseph  Bowman  with  a  little 

Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  1778,  aod  after  the  surprise  of  Kaskaskia  he  returned  to  Boonsboroogh.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  finally  became  a  prison  laborer  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  at  Detroit.  Aided  by  a  trader's  wife,  ho  escaped  in  company  with  two  fellow.prisoners,  the  re- 
nowned Captain  Bullitt  and  Lieutenant  Cofiee,  and  arrived  at  the  Falls  in  July,  1779.  Kenton  subse- 
quently joined  Clarke  in  his  expeditions.  It  was  in  1782  when  he  heard  that  he  had  not  killed  his  rival 
in  love,  and  that  his  old  father  still  lived.  He  went  to  Virginia,  and,  after  spending  some  time  aipaong  the 
friends  of  his  early  youth,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  taking  his  father  and  family  with  him.  On  the  way 
the  old  man  died ;  the  remainder  of  the  family  reached  Kenton^s  settlement  in  safety.  From  that  period, 
until  Wayne's  expedition  in  1793,  Kenton  was  much  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

Poor  SinKNi  Kenton  experienced  the  bitter  effects  of  wrong,  ingratitude,  and  neglect.  On  account  of 
some  legal  matters  concerning  bis  lands  in  Kentucky,  he  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  built  his  cabin  in  1775.  In  1802,  beggared  by  lawsuits  and  losses,  he  became  landless.  Tet 
he  never  murmured  at  the  ingratitude  which  pressed  him  down,  and  in  1813  the  veteran  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  under  Shelby,  and  w^as  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  In  1824,  then  seventy  years  old,  he 
journeyed  to  Frankfort,  in  tattered  garments  and  upon  a  miserable  horse,  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  release  the  claims  of  the  state  upon  some  of  his  mountain  lands.  He  was  stared  at  by  the  boys, 
and  shunned  by  the  citizens,  for  none  knew  him.  At  length  General  Thomas  Fletcher  recognized  hun, 
gave  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  entertained  him  kindly.  When  it  was  known  that  Simon  Kenton  was 
in  town,  scores  flocked  to  see  the  old  hero.  He  was  taken  to  the  Capitol  and  seated  in  the  speaker's  chair. 
-  His  lands  were  released,  and  afterward  Congress  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  in  1836,  at  his  residence  at  the  head  of  Mad  River,  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  in  sight  of  the  place  where,  fifty-eight  years  before,  the  Indians  were  about  to  put  him  to  death. 

*  The  city  of  Louisville  is  at  the  Falls  or  Rapids  of  the  Ohio.  The  rapids,  formed  by  a  dike  of  lime- 
stone stretching  across  the  river,  extend  about  two  miles.  Captain  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  a  brave  ofllcer, 
who  accompanied  Washington  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  visited  this  spot  in  1773,  and,  it  is 
said,  laid  out  the  city  there,  on  the  south  skle  of  the  river.  But  no  settlement  was  made  until  1778,  when 
a  small  number  of  families  accompanied  Mr.  Clarke  down  the  Ohio,  and  were  left  by  him  upon  Corn  Island. 
In  the  autumn  they  moved  to  the  main  land,  built  a  block-house  of  logs,  and  thus  founded  Louisville,  now 
(1851)  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  In  1780,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville,  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  then 
lending  his  aid  to  the  Americans.  A  stronger  fort  was  built  there  in  1782,  and  was  called  Fort  Nelson, 
in  honor  of  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.  For  several  years  the  settlement  was  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  but  it  soon  became  too  strong  to  fear  them.  The  commerce  of  Louisville  began  in  1783,  when 
Daniel  Broadhead  took  goods  from  Philadelphia  and  exposed  them  for  sale  there. — Co//tn«,  page  360. 

*  Kaskaskia,  the  present  capital  of  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kaskaskia 
River,  seven  nailes  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settled  by  some  French  Jesuits  about 
1683,  and  was  one  of  the  towns  which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  at  the 
•onchisioo  of  the  Seven  Year^  War.  It  then  contained  about  one  hundred  families,  and  that  was  about  the 
amount  of  its  population  at  the  time  of  Clarke's  expedition. 
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less  than  two  conipanies,^  to  reduce  that  post,  and  also  to  capture  two  other  small 
towns.  Several  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  gladly  accompanied  them.  The  expe- 
dition was  successful  at  the  small  towns,  and  reached  Cahokia  unobseryed.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  when  the  Kaskaskia  people  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter,  the  fears  of  the  people  were  changed  to  emotions  of  joy,  and  the 
American  flag  was  saluted  with  three  hearty  huzzas.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  the  conquest  was  thorough.  The  region  thus  brought  under  the  sway  of  Virginia  was 
erected  into  a  county,  and  named  Illinois. 

The  stronger  and  more  important  post  of  Vincennes*  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  Clarke  felt 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  would  be  but  half  accomplished  if  he  did  not  gain  possession 
of  that  place.  It  was  necessary  to  garrison  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  order  to  retain 
them,  and  to  do  this  would  so  weaken  his  little  army  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  vic- 
tory in  an  attack  upon  Vincennes,  unless  he  should  be  as  successful  in  ejecting  a  surprise 
as  he  had  in  capturing  the  posts  already  in  his  possession.  While  thus  perplexed,  and 
doubting  what  course  to  pursue,  he  communicated  his  desires  to  Father  Gibault,  a  French 
priest,  who  agreed  to  endeavor  to  bring  those  inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  over  whom  he  had 
pastoral  charge,  to  the  support  of  the  American  cause.  The  influence  of  the  priest  was 
successful ;  the  inhabitants  arose  in  the  night  and  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British, 
expelled  the  garrison  from  the  fort,  and  pulled  down  the  English  standard 
*  The  American  flag  floated  in  triumph  over  the  ramparts  in  the  morning. b 

Major  Clarke,  just  promoted  to  colonel  by  the  Virginia  authorities,  now  applied  himself 
to  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes.  His  reputation  as  a  warrior  was  great  among  them, 
and,  as  the  qualities  of  a  hero  inspires  the  Indian  with  respect,  his  influence  was  also  great. 
He  was  a  successful  negotiator,  and  the  prejudices  of  many  of  the  tribes  against  the  provin- 
cials were  subdued.  While  thus  engaged,  he  received  no  news  from  Vincennes,  and  he  be- 
gan to  have  fears  for  its  safety.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1779,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Governor  Hamilton  had  marched  an  expedition  against  that  place,  from  Detroit, 
nearly  a  month  previously,  and  that  the  town  was  again  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  also  informed  that  another  and  more  formidable  expedition  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spring  to  recapture  Kaskaskia,  and  to  assail  the  various  posts  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
With  his  usual  promptness  and  energy,  Colonel  Clarke  prepared  to  anticipate  the  enemy, 
and  strike  the  first  blow.  He  planned  an  expedition  against  Vincennes,  and  on  the  seventh 
of  February c  commenced  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  with  one  hundred  and 
^  '  seventy-five  men.  He  had  previously  dispatched  Captain  Rogers  and  forty  men. 
two  four-pounders,  and  a  boat,  with  orders  to  force  their  way  up  the  Wabash  to  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders.  For  a  whole  week 
Colonel  Clarke's  party  traversed  the  drowned  lands  of  Illinois,  suflering  every  privation  from 
wet,  cold,  and. hunger.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point  where  the 
forks  of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  Hve  miles  apart,  and  all  that 
distance  those  hardy  soldiers  waded  the  cold  snow- flood,  sometimes  armpit  deep !  On  the 
d  p  b  779  evening  of  the  eighteenth,*^  they  halted  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Em- 
barrass Creek,  and  so  near  Vincennes  that  they  could  hear  the  booming  of  the 
evening  gun.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  dawn,  with 
their  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder  to  make  themselves  appear  hideous,  they  crossed,  the 
river  in  a  boat  they  had  secured,  and  pushed  on  through  the  floods  toward  the  town. 
Just  as  they  reached  dry  land,  in  sight  of  Vincennes,  they  captured  a  resident,  and  sent  him 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  place  and  fort.  The 
people,  taken  by  surprise,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  believed  the  expedition  to  be  from  Ken- 
tucky, composed  of  the  fierce  and  strong  of  that  advancing  commonwealth.  Had  armed 
men  dropped  in  their  midst  from  the  clouds,  they  could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  for  it 

^  Vinoennes  is  the  capital  of  Knox  county,  Indiana.     It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
one  hundred  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.     A  French  trading  post  was  established  there  in  1730. 
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seemed  impossible  for  this  little  band  to  have  traversed  the  deluged  country.  The  people 
were  disposed  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  Governor  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  in  person,  would  not  allow  it.  A  siege  commenced,  and  for  fourteen  hours  a  furi- 
ous conflict  continued.  The  next  day  the  town  and  fort  were  surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  The  stars  and  stripes  took  the  place  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George ;  a  round  of  thirteen  guns  proclaimed  the  victory,  and  that  night  the  exhausted 
troops  of  Colonel  Clarke  reposed  in  comfort. 

While  Boone  and  his  companions  were  beating  back  the  Indians  from  the  Kentucky 
frontier,  and  Colonel  Clarke  was  prosecuting  his  conquests  and  establishing  the  American 
power  over  the  more  westerly  posts,  Detroit  was  a  position  toward  which  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  looked  with  anxiety,  for  it  was 
the  focal  point  of  British  influence  over  the  Western  Indians,  and  the  rendezvous  for  expe- 
ditions against  the  frontier  settlements.  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  commandant  at  that  post, 
was  actively  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  winning  the  Indians  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and  in  organizing  parties  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path  for  blood  and 
ipoil.  Among  his  most  active  emissaries  were  three  Tories — Girty,  M'Kee,  and  Elliot, 
whom  I  have  alluded  to  on  page  264,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Governor  Dun- 
more,  too,  was  implicated,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775,  in  the  nefarious  business  of  ex- 
citing the  Indian  tribes  to  fall  upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  his  province, 
hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  The  capture  of  Connolly,  his  chief  agent  in  the  business,  ex- 
posed the  whole  plot,  and  made  the  Continental  Congress  more  vigilant,  as  well  as  more  de- 
termined.' General  Gage  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  measure,  and  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  representatives  of  royalty  in  British  America  were  secretly  en- 
gaged, af^er  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  a  grand  scheme  for  uniting  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  bringing  them  down  upon  the  white  people  with  the  desolating  fury  of  a  tornado 
The  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  impeded  the  consummation  of  the  plan  until  coun- 
tervailing measures  were  taken  by  Congress,  and  the  darling  project  of  Dunmore  and  his 
associates  was  frustrated. 

Simon  Girty,  who  with  Elliot  and  M*Ree  had  been  confined  by  the  patriots  at  Pitts- 
burgh, burned  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  collected  about  four  hundred  Indian  warriors 
at  Sandusky,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  marched  toward  Limestone  (now  Maysville),  on 
the  Kentucky  frontier.  Fort  Henry,*  a  small  establishment  near  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek  (now  Wheeling),  was  garrisoned  by  about  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sheppard.     The  movements  of  Girty  were  known  at  that  post,  and  scouts  were  kept  on  the 

*  Governor  Hamilton  and  several  of  his  chief  officers  were  sent  to  Williamsbarg,  in  Yirgioia,  where,  on 
account  of  their  having  incited  the  Indians  to  their  cruel  deeds,  they  were  confined  in  jai),  and  heavily  iron- 
ed. Governor  Jefierson  used  his  inflaence  in  favor  of  relieving  them  of  this  rigorous  treatment.  He  was 
SQCcessfol,  and  Hamilton  and  his  associates  were  allowed  to  go  to  New  York  on  parole. 

*  John  Connolly  was  a  physician,  and  resided  at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  and  Washington  became  acquaint 
ed.  At  the  oomroencement  of  the  war  he  took  sides  with  Dunmore,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  plan  of  arousing  and  combining  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  colonists.  He  visited  General  Gage 
in  the  autumn  of  1775,  tmd  ten  days  al^er  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  he  lef^  Dunmore  and  de- 
parted for  the  Ohio  country  with  two  companions,  Allen  Cameron,  and  Dr.  John  Smythe.  Near  Hagers- 
town,  in  Maryland,  they  were  stopped  as  suspicious  characters,  and  taken  back  to  Frederiokton.  Connol- 
ly's papers  were  concealed  in  the  tree  of  his  saddle.  They  revealed  the  whole  nefarious  plot.  It  appeared 
that  Connolly  had  received  from  Dunmore  the  appointment  of  colonel,  and  was  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the 
western  country  and  Canada.  Detroit  was  to  be  his  place  of  rendezvous,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  his  forces 
could  be  collected,  he  was  to  enter  Virginia,  march  to  Alexandria  in  the  spring,  and  there  meet  Lord  Dun- 
more with  a  naval  armament  and  another  body  of  troops.  Connolly  and  his  papers  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  first  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  jailer,  the  latter  in  that  of  Congress.  Connolly  was  after- 
ward a  prisoner  in  Baltimore,  and  he  was  left  in  durance  until  about  the  close  of  the  war. 

'  This  fort  was  erected  in  1774,  during  Dunmore's  campaign,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  It  was  first  called 
Fort  Fincastle ;  afterward  its  name  was  changed  to  Henry,  in  compliment  to  the  great  Virginia  orator. 
The  fort  stood  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek. 
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alert.  Girty*8  design  seemed  to  be  to  cross  the  Ohio  and  attack  the  Kentucky  frontier ; 
but,  with  dextrous  caution,  he  pushed  up  the  river,  and,  undiscovered  by  Sheppard's  scouts, 
he  appeared  before  Fort  Henry  with  bis  fierce  followers,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September.  Fortunately  for  the  settlers  of  Wheeling,  then  a  scattered  village  of 
about  twenty-five  log-huts,  they  had  intimations  of  savages  being  near  on  the  evening  pre* 
vious,  and  all  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort. 

The  first  attack  was  made  upon  a  reconnoitering  party  under  Captain  Mason.  The  In- 
dians were  ambushed,  and  fell  upon  the  little  band  without  a  moment's  warning.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  perished.  Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  men,  sallied  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mason,  and  only  four  of  his  company  escaped.  Bullet  and  tomahawk  cut  them 
down,  and  the  garrison  was  thus  reduced  to  only  twelve  men  and  youths,  among  whom 
Colonel  Sheppard,  and  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  were  the  most  prominent.'  The  women 
and  children  of  the  little  settlement  were  within  the  pickets,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
fear,  and  all  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  fort  and  its  inmates  faded  away.  At  that  critical 
moment,  Simon  Girty  appeared  with  a  white  flag,  and  demanded  ^the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  fort.  Although  the  assailants  outnumbered  the  garrison  forty-fold,  the  beleaguer- 
ed resolved  to  resist,  and  Colonel  Sheppard  promptly  told  the  scoundrel  that  it  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  him,  nor  to  any  other  man,  while  there  was  an  American  lefl  to  defend 
it.  Girty  was  enraged,  and  immediately  ordered  a  siege.  The  Indians  entered  the  log- 
houses  near  the  fort  for  protection,  and  for  six  hours  they  kept  up  an  ineffectual  fire  against 
the  pickets  (for  they  had  no  artillery),  while  the  sharp-shooters  within  seldom  sent  a  bullet 
upon  a  fruitless  errand  of  death.  At  meridian  the  Indians  fell  back  to  the  base  of  Wheel- 
ing Hill,  and  the  firing  ceased.  This  season  of  quiet  was  employed  by  the  garrison  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  bring  some  powder  into  the  fort,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  an  intrepid  youn^  woman,  a  sister  of  the  Zanes.' 

'  Ebenezer  Zane  became  the  founder  of  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  twenty  years  afterward. 

*  Elizabeth  Zane  was  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane.  She  had  jast  returned  from  Philadelphia, 
where  she  had  completed  her  education,  and  was  but  little  aoonstomed  to  the  horrors  of  border  warfare. 
With  other  females  in  the  fort,  she  assisted  in  casting  bullets,  making  cartridges,  and  loading  rifles.  When 
the  powder  in  the  fort  was  exhausted,  Ebenezer  Zane  remembered  that  there  was  a  keg  of  the  article  in 
his  house,  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  fort.  The  man  who  should  attempt  to  go  for  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  close  and  numerous  shots  of  the  Indians.  Only  one  man  for  the  service  could  be  spared  from  the 
fort.  Colonel  Sheppard  was  unwilling  to  order  any  one  to  the  duty ;  he  asked  for  a  volunteer.  Every  man 
present  eagerly  oflered  to  undertake  the  hazardous  duty.  They  contended  so  long  for  the  honor,  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  Indians  would  return  to  the  siege  before  an  attempt  to  get  the  powder  should  be  made. 
At  this  moment  Elizabeth  Zane  came  forward  and  asked  permission  to  go  for  the  powder,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son that  her  life  was  of  less  value  to  the  garrison  than  that, of  a  man.  At  first  she  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, but  so  earnest  were  her  solicitations,  that  consent  was  reluctantly  griven.  She  went  out  the  gate, 
and  fearlessly  passed  the  open  space  to  her  brother's  house.  The  Indians  saw  her,  and  watched  her  move- 
ments. When  she  came  out  of  the  house,  and,  with  the  keg  of  powder  in  her  arms,  sped  with  the  fleetneos 
of  a  fawn  toward  the  fort,  they  sent  a  full  volley  of  bullets  after  her,  but  not  a  ball  touched  her  person. 
The  shield  of  God's  providence  was  about  her,  and  the  noble  girl  entered  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  valo- 
able  prize.  A  loud  shout  welcomed  her,  and  every  man,  inspired  by  her  heroism,  resolved  to  repulse  the 
foe  or  die  in  the  trench.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  twice  married.  The  name  of  her  first  husband  was 
McLaughlin ;  of  the  second,  Clarke.  She  resided  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  near  Wheeling,  until  with- 
in the  last  ten  years.  The  story  of  Elizabeth  Zane  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  marble,  and  preserved  in 
the  Valhalla  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes. 

The  history, of  our  Western  States  is  full  of  the  chronicles  of  heroic  women,  who  boldly  battled  with  the 
privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  or  engaged  in  actual  conflicts  with  the  Indian  tribes  upon  lands 
which  the  white  men  wrongfully  invaded.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  a  type  of  the  moral,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  of 
the  physical  heroines  of  that  day.  During  the  summer  of  1787,  the  house  of  John  Merrill,  in  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  It  was  midnight  when  the  approach  of  tbe  savages  was  an- 
nounced by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Merrill  opened  the  door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  .the  disturbance, 
when  he  received  the  fire  of  five  or  six  rifles,  and  his  thigh  and  arm  were  broken.  He  fell,  and  called 
to  his  wife  to  close  the  door.  She  was  an  Amazon  in  strength  and  cour&ge,  and  seizing  an  ax  for  de- 
fense, closed  the  door  just  as  several  Indians  approached  with  tomahawks.  They  soon  made  a  breach  and 
attempted  to  enter.  Mrs.  Merrill  killed  or  badly  wounded  four  of  them  with  the  ax,  and  maintained  her 
post.  The  Indians  ascended  the  roof,  and  essayed  to  enter  the  house  by  the  broad  chimney.  Mrs.  Merrill 
seized  her  only  feather-bed,  ripped  it  open,  and  cast  the  contents  upon  the  fire.     The  sufibcating  smoke 
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The  assailants  renewed  the  attack  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Again  they  took  possession 
of  the  cabins  near  the  fort,  and  were  thus  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.  They 
also  attempted  to  force  the  gate  of  the  fort,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  after  six  of  their 
number  were  shot  down.  Still  they  eagerly  sought  to  secure  their  prey  within.  Approach- 
ing darkness  did  not  end  the  conflict.  The  Indians  converted  a  hollow  maple  log  into  a 
field  piece,  and  after  dark  conveyed  it  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  It  was  bound  with 
chains,  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  missiles,  and  discharged 
against  the  gates  of  the  fort.  The  log  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  its  projectiles 
were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  but  not  a  picket  of  the  fort 
was  injured.  This  failure  of  their  artillery  discouraged  the  assailants,  and  the  conflict  ceased 
for  the  night.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,^  Colonel  Swearingen  and  four-  .septas, 
teen  men  arrived,  and  fought  their  way  into  the  fort  without  losing  a  man ;  and  ^^^' 
at  daybreak  Major  M'Culloch  arrived  with  forty  mounted  men.  His  followers  entered  the 
fort  in  safety,  but  he,  being  separated  from  his  companions,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  open 
country.  He  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  for  he  was  their  most  skillful  enemy.  They  hated  him  intensely,  and  yearned  to  sub- 
ject him  to  their  keenest  tortures.* 

Girty  and  his  fellow-savages  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  the  fort,  after  this  augment- 
ation of  the  garrison,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  fences  outside  of  the  palisades,  and 
killing  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers,  they  raised  the  siege  and 
departed  for  the  wilderness.'  Not  a  man  of  the  garrison  was  lost  during  the  siege  ;  twenty- 
three  of  the  forty-two  in  the  fort  were  slain  at  the  first  attack,  before  the  siege  commenced. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  between  sixty  and  one  hundred.*  The  defense  of  Fort  Henry 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  courage,  on  record,  and  deserves  far  more  prominence 
in  the  catalogue  of  battles  for  independence  than  has  generally  been  awarded  to  it  by  histo- 
rians. 

Early  in  1778,  Congress  sent  three  commissioners  to  Pittsburgh  to  make  observations, 
and  determine  the  importance  of  Detroit  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  hostile  tribes. 
They  reported  the  activity  of  the  commander,  and  his  influence  among  the  Indians,  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  sending  an  expedition  against  that  post  immediately.  Congress 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  government,  then  fearfully  in- 
creasing, rendered  an  expedition  so  expensive  quite  incompatible.  The  design  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned,^  and  in  lieu  thereof,  Creneral  Lachlin  M'Intosh,  then  commanding  the 
western  department,  was  ordered  to  march  from  Fort  Pitt  (his  head-quarters),  with  a  sufli- 
cient  force,  against  the  principal  Indian  towns  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  so  to  chastise  them 

brought  two  of  the  savages  down  almost  insensible.  These  she  dispatched  with  the  ax.  The  only  re- 
maining savage  now  tried  to  force  his  way  in  through  the  door.  Aoroes  his  cheek  Mrs.  Merrill  drew  the 
keen  blade  of  the  ax.  With  a  horrid  yell,  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  arriving  at  Chillicothe,  gave  a  terrible 
accoont.of  the  strength  and  fnry  of  the  "  long  knife  squaw.'*  I  might  fill  pages  with  similar  recitals.  For 
such  records,  see  M'Clung^s  Sketches  of  Weitem  Mventure. 

'  The  Indians  might  have  killed  Major  M'Culloch,  but  they  determined  to  take  him  alive  and  torture 
him.  His  horse  was  fleet,  but  the  savages  managed  to  hem  him  in  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  was 
an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  descent,  with  Wheeling  Creek,  at  its  base. 
He  had  the  single  alternative,  surrender  to  the  Indians,  or  leap  the  precipice.  His  horse  was  a  powerful 
animal.  Gathering  his  reins  tightly  in  his  right  hand,  and  grasping  his  rifle  in  his  left,  M'Cailocb  spurred 
his  charger  to  the  brow  of  the  declivity  and  made  the  momentous  leap.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  bluff' 
in  safety,  and  the  noble  animal  dashed  through  the  creek,  and  bore  his  rider  far  away  from  his  pursuers. 

*  Simon  Girty  waj  the  offspring  of  crime.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settler  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  sot ;  his  mother  was  a  bawd.  They  had  fonr  sons ;  Simon  was  the  second.  With  two  brothers,  he 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians  at  Braddock^s  defeat.  His  brother  James  was  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  became  the  fiercest  savage  of  the  tribe.  Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  became  a  great 
hunter,  and  exercised  his  innate  wickedness  to  its  fullest  extent.  For  twenty  years  the  name  of  Simon 
Girty  was  a  terror  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  Ohio  country.  He  possessed  the  redeeming  quality 
of  honesty  in  all  his  tnuisactions.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  die  in  battle.  That  wish  was 
gratified ;  he  was  killed  at  Proctor's  defeat  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1813. 

'  Jimtrican  Pioneer,  ^  See  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  245  and  305. 
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as  to  insure  their  future  quiet.  As  soon  as  spring  opened,  Mcintosh  descended  the  Ohio 
River  about  thirty  miles,  and  erected  a  fort  at  Beavertown,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek, 
to  intercept  the  war  parties  on  their  marches  toward  the  settlements,  and  to  make  effective 
demonstrations  against  the  savages  when  opportunities  should  occur. ^  After  considerable  de- 
lay, he  marched  toward  the  Sandusky  towns,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  with  one  thousand  men. 
The  season  was  so  far  advanced  when  they  reached  the  Tuscarawas,  that  General  M'Intosh 
thought  it  imprudent  to  advance  farther.  He  built  a  fort  about  half  a  mile  below  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Bolivia,  and  named  it  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  then  president  of  Con- 
gress.* Leaving  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fiily  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Gibson  (the  embassador  to  poor  Logan),  he  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  bar- 
ren of  the  honors  of  an  Indian  fight. 

On  the -first  of  June,  1780,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Detroit,  composed  of  six  hund- 
red Canadians  and  Indians  under  Colonel  Byrd.  They  took  with  them  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  their  destination  was  some  of  th^  stations  upon  the  Licking  River,  in  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Byrd  went  up  the  Licking  as  far  as  the  forks,  where  he  landed  his  artillery,  and 
erected  some  huts  upon  the  site  of  Falmouth.  Gathering  strength  on  his  way,  he  marched 
from  the  forks,  with  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  his  artillery,  for  Ruddell's  Station,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Licking,  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  Hinkston  and  Stoner*s  branches 
of  that  stream.  The  Kentucky  stockades,  all  wanting  cannons,  were  quite  powerless  before 
the  artillery  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  Captain  Ruddell  at  once  surrendered,  after  being  assured 
that  the  people  within  should  not  be  made  the  prisoners  of  the  Indians.  When  the  gates 
were  opened,  however,  Byrd  could  not  restrain  his  savage  allies.  They  rushed  in,  and  seiz- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  promiscuously,  claimed  them  as  their  own,  and  thus  families 
were  separated  during  a  long  captivity.  All  the  property  was  destroyed  or  carried  away, 
and  the  place  was  made  a  desolation.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Indians  proposed  an 
attack  upon  Martin's,  Bryant's,  and  Lexington  Stations,  all  lying  between  the  Licking 
and  Kentucky  Rivers.  Colonel  Byrd  endeavored  to  dissuade  them,  for  his  humanity  was 
shocked  by  the  scenes  at  Ruddell's.  The  chiefs  finally  consented  to  allow  all  future  pris- 
oners to  be  under  the  control  of  their  commander.  The  army  then  proceeded  to  Martin's 
Station,  captured  it  without  opposition,  and,  bearing  away  all  the  property  found  there,  took 
up  its  line  of  march  toward  the  fork  of  the  Licking,  leaving  Bryant's  and  Lexington  un- 
molested, except  by  marauding  parties  of  Indians,  who  drove  away  many  horses  from  each 
place.  The  whole  expedition  returned  to  Detroit  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Miami,  on  the 
banks  of  which,  at  the  point  where  they  commenced  their  land  journey  toward  Detroit,  they 
concealed  their  artillery. 

This  incursion  from  Detroit  aroused  all  the  energies  of  Colonel  Clarke.  He  visited  Rich- 
mond in  December, b  and  urged  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  furnish  him  with  means 
to  chastise  the  enemy  for  his  insolence.      While  there,  Arnold  invaded  the  state  by 

^  Fort  M'Intosh  (as  the  redoubt  was  called)  was  erected  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Chev- 
alier De  Cambray,  a  French  engineer,  who  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  western  department.  It  was 
built  of  strong  stockades  furnished  with  bastions,  and  mounted  one  six-pounder.  Cambray 's  chief  officer 
was  Captain  William  Sommerviile,  conductor  of  the  artillery,  who,  from  letters  from  De  Cambray  to  him 
(copies  of  which  are  before  me),  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  of  much  merit.*  He  was  in  the  oodU- 
nental  service  four  years  and  a  half  (more  than  two  of  which  as  conductor  of  artillery,  with  the  rank  of 
captain),  when  he  resigned,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  Berkeley 
county,  where  he  died  about  1825.  Like  many  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  merit  connected  with  the 
artillery  service  of  the  Revolution,  Captain  Sommerviile  has  not  received  the  attention  of  the  historian 
How  many  patriots  of  that  struggle  lie  in  forgotten  graves  !  • 

*  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  of  instraction,  sent  by  Colonel  De  Cambray  to  Captain  Sommenrille,  and  dated  **  Fort 
Pitt,  6ch  January,  1779,"  i«  a  fair  apeclmen  of  that  officer's  diction  in  English  :  "  For  the  supplies  necessary  to  your  department 
you  are  to  apply  to  the  quarter-master  (Colonel  Archibald  Steele),  and,  In  ense  of  refusal,  to  form  your  complaint  against  tbeni. 
Yon  roust  insist  repeatedly  for  your  store-house  to  be  put  in  order,  to  secure  the  military  stores,  who.  if  continue  to  be  negt 
lected.  in  three  months  more  ought  lo  be  unfit  for  service.  If  you  insist,  you  shall  not  be  accountable  of  it,  but  the  command 
ing  oflDcer.  If  I  did  omit  something,  I  leave  to  your  discretion  to  supply  it  I  recommend  to  you  oiwe  more  the  greatest  care, 
and  to  be  very  scrupulous  on  the  orders  of  issuing,  for  to  avoid,  if  poa^ble,  the  bad  effects  of  the  wasting  genius  who  reign  aD 
over  this  department" 
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Colooel  Clarke  in  Virginia.  Made  a  Brigadier.  Battle  at  the  Bine  Licks.  The  Indiana  tttbdned. 

way  of  the  JameB  River,  and  Clarke  took  a  temporary  command  under  Baron  Steuben. 
He  afterward  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  force  for  an  expedition  against  Detroit,  and 
the  corpa  destined  for  the  service  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Lou- 
isville), on  the  fifteenth  of  March. &     Clarke  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier, and  joined  his  troops  at  the  appointed  time.     Unexpected  difficulties  arose. 
Cornwallis  was  menacing  all  Virginia  with  desolation ;  the  financial  resources  of  Congress 
were  at  their  lowest  point,  and  operations  on  the  western  frontier  were  confined  to  defensive 
acts.     Like  a  lion  chained,  Clarke  beheld  the  British  and  their  forest  allies  lording  it  over 
the  chosen  country  of  the  pioneers,  who  were  without  strength  sufficient  to  drive  them  away, 
or  hardly  able  to  beat  them  back  when  they  came  as  assailants.     Finally,  the  disastrous  battle 
at  the  Blue  Licks,  which  spread  a  pall  of  gloom  over  Kentucky,  aroused  his  desponding  spirit, 
and  he  raised  a  war-cry  which  awoke  responsive  echoes  every  where  in  that  deep  forest 
land.'     That  battle  was  fought  in  August,**  and  in  September,  General  Clarke,  at     „  Aug.]9, 
the  head  of  more  than  one  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  assembled  at  the  mouth  of        n»- 
the  Licking  (opposite  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati),  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  pressed  forward 
to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sciota.     He  was  accompanied  by  Simon  Kenton  as  pilot,  and 
who  had  command  of  a  company  on  that  occasion.     The  natives  fled  before  the  invaders 
and  escaped ;  but  five  of  their  villages,  and  numerous  corn-fields  and  orchards,  were  laid 
waste.     The  Kentuckians  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  on  the  fourth  of  November." 
This  expedition  had  a  salutary  eflect ;  it  awed  the  savages,  and  no  formidable  Indian  war 
party  ever  afterward  invaded  Kentucky.     For  more  than  ten  years  subsequently,  the  Indians 
on  our  northwestern  frontier  were  troublesome,  and  it  was  not  until  Wayne  and  a 
powerful  force  desolated  their  country,<:  and  wrung  from  them  a  general  treaty  of 
peace,<l  that  they  ceased  their  depredations.  *  ^^^ 

Let  us  return  from  the  '*  dark  and  bloody  ground*'  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  view 
the  progress  of  events  at  Williamsburg  and  vicinity. 

*  The  battle  at  the  Blue  Licks,  in  Nicholas  ooonty,  Kentucky,  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  August, 
1782.  For  some  time  a  strong  body  of  Indians,  partially  under  the  control  of  Simon  Girty,  had  committed 
depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  pursue  and  chastise  them.  Daniel  Boone 
with  a  party  from  Boonsborough,  Trigg  from  Harrodsburgh,  and  Todd  from  Lexington,  joined  their  forces 
at  Bryant's  Station,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington.  The  little  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men.  They  marched  on  the  eighteenth,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
twice  their  own,  but  expecting  to  be  joined  by  General  Logan,  then  at  Lincoln,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Early  on  the  following  rooming  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  who  were 
ascending  the  opposite  bank  of  tiie  stream.  The  Kentuckians  held  a  council  of  war,  and  Boone  proposed 
waiting  lor  the  arrival  of  Logan.  They  were  generally  inclined  to  adopt  the  prudent  council  of  the  veter- 
an, when  Major  M^ary,  impetuous  and  imprudent  like  Meeker  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Minisink,  raised 
a  war-whoop,  dashed  with  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and,  waving  his  hat,  shouted,  ^^  Let  all  who  are  not  cow- 
ards follow  me !''  Instantly  the  mounted  men  and  footmen  were  dashing  through  the  strong  current  of  a 
deep  ford  in  wild  confusion.  They  ascended  the  bank  and  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and,  as 
Boone  had  suggested,  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  The  Indians,  concealed  in  bushy  ravines,  almost  surrounded 
the  Kentuckians,  who  stood  upon  a  bald  elevation  between.  The  Kentucky  sharp-shooters  fought  like 
tigers,  but  the  Indians,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  came  up  from  the  ravines,  closed  in  upon  their  victims, 
and  produced  terrible  slaughter.  Most  of  the  Kentucky  leaders,  including  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  were 
killed,  and  utter  destruction  seemed  to  await  the  pioneers.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  Indians  were 
extending  their  line  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Kentuckians.  A  retrograde  movement  was  immediately 
ordered.  A  tumultuous  retreat  ensued,  and  great  was  the  slaughter  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  The  mount- 
ed men  escaped,  but  nearly  every  man  on  foot  was  shiin.  A  large  number  were  killed  at  the  ford,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Those  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  plunged  into  the  buflalo  thickets,  and  by  various  routes  escaped  to  Bryant's  Station. — See  M^Clung's 
Sketchet  of  Western  Mventure. 

'  It  was  while  the  expedition  was  slowly  winding  its  way  down  this  hill  above  Cincinnati  (then  an  un- 
known name,  now  a  city  with  almost  190,000  inhabitanu),  that  Captain  M'Cracken,  then  dying  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  in  his  arm,  proposed  that  they  should  all  enter  into  an  agreement  that,  fifty  years 
thereafter,  the  survivors  should  "  meet  there  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  campaign."  On  the  fourth  of* 
November,  1832,  many  of  those  veterans  met  in  Cincinnati,  and  more  would  doubtless  have  been  there,  had 
not  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  prevented.  Kenton  was  still  living,  but  debility  prevented  his  joining  his  old 
companions  in  arms. — ^See  Collins's  Kentucky. 
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Affairt  at  WilUiiinaburg.     Patrick  Henry's  bold  Rcsoladons  in  &Tor  of  Military  Preparationa.     Hia  eloquent  Defenae  of  them. 

We  left  Goveraor  Dun  more  and  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  open  rupture.  The 
governor  had  dissolved  tliem,  and  they  had  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  convention, 
and  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  approaching  General  Congress.  That 
Congress  met ;  its  acts  have  elsewhere  been  noticed  in  detail/  The  breach  between  the 
governor  and  the  people  continued  to  widen  ;  the  afiairs  of  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  rapidly  approached  a  crisis.  Every  day  the  power  of  royal  governors  became  weak- 
er ;  every  day  the  representatives  of  the  people  became  bolder.  To  sagacious  minds  war 
appeared  inevitable,  and  preparations  for  it  were  regarded  as  acts  of  common  prudence. 
In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  convened  at  Richmond  in  March,  1775,  Patrick  Henry,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  reconuoaended  a  levy  of  volunteer  troops  in  each  county,  for  the  better 
defense  of  the  country ;  in  other  words,  a  standing  army  of  minute-men,  pledged  to  the  re- 
publican cause.  He  had  seen  with  impatience  the  temporizing  spirit  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  determined  to  test  their  courage  and  patriotism  by  a  bold  proposition  in  the  form  of  res- 
olutions. Like  his  famous  Stamp  Act  resolutions  ten  years  before,  these  filled  the  House 
with  consternation.  His  proposition  was  considered  as  premeditated  rebellion,  and  it  was 
opposed  as  rash  and  premature  by  several  who  afterward  became  his  most  zealous  co-work- 
ers. Opposition  aroused  all  the  fire  of  Henry's  genius,  and  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  brill* 
a  March  S3,    ^^^^  cloquenoe,  such  as  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  never  heard. &     He  closed  his 

1775.  speech  with  a  loud  cry  of  "  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death  I'*  and  when 
he  sat  down,  not  a  murmur  of  applause  or  of  disapprobation  was  heard.*     **  After  the  trance 

^  See  pages  265-270  inoiusive. 

•  Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  gives  the  following  report  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion.  Re- 
ferring to  the  apparently  gracious  manner  in  which  the  king  had  received  their  petitions,  he  exclaimed : 
**  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  uid  armies  nec- 
essary to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that 
force  must  be  called  in  to  win  us  back  to  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir  I  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation ;  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask,  gentlemen,  what 
means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy 
in  this  quarter  of  the  worlds  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  armies  and  navies  ?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  os ;  they  oao  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us 
those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  them  ? 
Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  argument  for  the  last  ten  years We  have  peti- 
tioned ;  we  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannioal  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ; 
oar  remonstrances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded ; 
and  we  have  been  spumed  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 
indulge  the  fond  hope  of  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free  ; 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we 
must  fight  I     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I     An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  as. 

**  They  tell  os,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  But  when  shall  we 
be  stronger?  Will  it  be  next  week,  or  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when 
a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ? 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delu- 
sive phantom  of  hope,  until  oar  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible 
by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  oar  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  jost  God  who  presides- over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  jSght  oar 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  And 
again,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  eon- 
test.*  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged !  Their  clanking  may 
be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  !  The  war  is  inevitable  I  and  let  it  come ! !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  !  I ! 
It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.     Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace ;  but  there  is  no  peace !     The 

*  Tb«  boldiMM  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  the  great  influence  which  he  exerted,  oaneed  him  to  be  presented  to  the  Britiah  gorem- 
mcnt  in  a  bill  of  attainder.  Uia  name,  with  that  of  Thomas  Jeffenon,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams.  John 
Hancock,  and  aeveral  others,  were  on  that  black  liat. 
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Effect  of  Henry's  Speech.         Seizure  of  Powder  by  Dunmore.        Patrick  Henry  with  a  Military  Force.        A  CompromiM. 

of  a  moment,"  says  Wirt,  •*  several  members  started  from  their  seats.  The  cry  to  amis  / 
seemed  to  quiver  on  every  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye.  Richard  Henry  Lee  arose,  and 
supported  Mr.  Henry  with  his  usual  spirit  and  eloquence,  but  his  melody  was  lost  amid  the 
agitations  of  that  ocean  which  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  on  high.  That  su- 
pernatural voice  still  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard, 
in  every  pause,  the  cry  of  Liberty  or  Death  I  They  became  impatient  of  speech— their 
souls  were  on  fire  for  action."     The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  spring  of  1775,  secret  orders  came  from  the  British  ministry  to  the  royal  gov- 
ernors to  remove  the  military  stores  out  of  the  reach  of  the  colonists,  if  there  should  appear 
symptoms  of  rebellion.  The  attempt  by  Governor  Gage,  of  Boston,  to  execute  their  ,  ^^,  ^9 
orders,  produced  the  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord  ;&  and  a  similar  attempt  ^^^ 
made  by  Gt)vernor  Dunmore,  on  the  very  next  day,**  brought  the  Virginians  out  in  •*  April  ao. 
open  rebellion.  The  British  man-of-war  Magdalen,  Captain  Collins,  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  York  River,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  and  at  midnight  Dunmore  had  the  powder 
in  the  old  magazine  secretly  removed  to  that  vessel.  The  movement  was  discovered,  and 
at  dawn  the  minute-men  of  Williamsburg  assembled,  with  their  arms,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  from  seizing  the  governor.  The  people  also  assembled,  and  sent  a  re- 
spectful remonstrance  to  Dunmore,  complaining  of  the  act  as  specially  wrong  at  that  time, 
when  a  servile  insurrection  was  apprehended.  Dunmore  made  an  evasive  reply.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  feared  a  slave  insurrection  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  said  that  in  case  a 
rising  of  the  negroes  in  James  City  county  should  occur,  the  powder  should  be  restored. 
His  reply  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  people  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
ammunition.  Patrick  Henry  was  then  at  his  home  in  Hanover  county.  When  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  reached  him,  he  assembled  a  corps  of  volunteers  at  New  Castle,* 
and  marched  immediately  for  the  Capitol  to  secure  the  treasury  from  a  like  ootrage,  and  to 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  His  corps  augmented  on  its  march,  and  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-armed  men  when  he  arrived  at  Doncaster's  ordinary, 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capital.  There  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
to  Congress,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  informed  that  his  approach  had  fright- 
ened the  governor.  There  he  also  met  Corbin,  the  receiver-general,  who  came  with  au- 
thority from  the  governor  to  compromise  the  matter.  Henry  demanded  and  received  the 
value  for  the  powder  (three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds),  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the 
treasury  at  Williamsburg.*  The  volunteers  were  disbanded.^  and  they  returned  cMayi 
to  their  homes.  Henry  departed  for  Philadelphia  a  week  afterward,  he  being  a  ^^^ 
delegate  to  Congress. 

Dunmore  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  result,  and  menaced  the  people.     He  swore  by 

war  is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms  !*  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  I  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would 
they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,''  he  cried,  with  both 
arms  extended  alojl,  his  brow  knit,  every  featmre  marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  with  hib 
voice  swelled  to  its  loudest  note,  *  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death  II  T  " 

^  See  page  431. 

'  AU  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  magazine  were  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance,  for  they  were 
too  small  in  amount  to  have  been  of  much  service  to  either  party.  The  amount  of  powder  removed  by  Dun- 
more was  fifteen  half  barrels,  containing  fifty  pounds  each.  In  fact,  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  powder, 
Dor  the  harm  that  might  result  from  its  removal,  which  probably  induced  Patrick  Henry  to  summon  to  his 
standard  the  volunteers  of  Hanover.  He  deemed  it  of  higher  importance  that  the  blow,  which  must  be 
struck  sooner  or  later,  should  be  struck  at  once,  before  an  overwhelming  royal  force  should  enter  the  colony 

The  Honorable  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  visited  this  country  in  1836  (and  in 
1851  was  mfluried  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  since  dead),  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Dunmore.  In  his 
published  narrative  of  his  travels,  he  mentions,  as  a  rather  singul&r  coincidence,  that  when  he  went  down 
the  Chesapeake  from  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Williamsburg,  the  steam-boat  that  conveyed 
him  was  named  Patrick  Henry. 

*  This  prediotioo  wu  speedSij  ftUlUled;  for  almost  **  the  next  gale  from  the  Dorth"  conreyed  the  hoom  of  the  slgoal'guQ  uf 
frbcdom  at  Lexington. 
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the  living  God,  that  if  any  of  his  ofScers  were  injured,  he  would  raise  the  royal  standard, 
enfranchise  all  the  negroes,  and,  arming  them  against  their  masters,  lay  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg  in  ashes.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation^  against  **  a  certain  Patrick  Henry, 
of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of  deluded  followers,*'  and  forbade  all  per- 
sons countenancing  them  in  the  least.  He  converted  his  palace  into  a  garrison,  filled  it 
with  his  adherents,  and  surrounded  it  with  cannon.  The  injudicious  course  of  Dunmore, 
especially  his  savage  threats  and  the  fortifying  of  his  palace,  greatly  exasperated  the  people 
throughout  the  colony.  Six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  full  armed,  assem- 
bled at  Fredericksburg,  and  offered  their  services  to  defend  the  Capitol  against  the  governor. 
They  were  restrained  from  marching  to  Williamsburg  by  the  prudent  advice  of  Randolph 
and  Pendleton,  who  begged  them  to  remain  quiet  until  the  Continental  Congress  should 
adopt  some  relative  measure.*  In  every  county  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  were 
formed,  and  at  public  meetings  the  conduct  of  Patrick  Henry  was  loudly  applauded.  Some 
of  Dunmore's  letters  to  ministers  were  brought  to  light,  and,  like  Grovernor  Hutchinson  on  a 
similar  account,  he  was  despised  for  the  meanness  which  they  exhibited.'  Dunmore  unwit- 
tmgly  raised  a  whirlwind  which  swept  away  every  vestige  of  his  power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  governor  unexpectedly  convened  the  Assembly.^ 
His  object  was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Burgesses  for  a  conciliatory  plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  North.     That  plan  was  as  specious  and  deceptive  as  the  king's  gracious 
speech  against  which  Patrick  Henry  had  warned  them,  and  the  Burgesses  rejected  it.' 
While  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  some  inconsiderate  young  men  attempted  to  procure 
arms  from  the  magazine,^  and  one  of  them  was  wounded  by  a  spring  gun,  placed  there 
by  order  of  the  governor.     This  event  exasperated  the  people,  and  a  large  concourse 
assembled,  broke  open  the  magazine,  and  took  away  most  of  the  arms.     Leading  members 
of  the  Burgesses  induced  them  to  return  them,  and  the  next  day  the  keys  of  the  magazine,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  were  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  House.     On  examination,  several 
barrels  of  powder  were  found  under  the  floor,  evidently  designed  by  Dunmore  to  blow  up  the 
magazine.    This  discovery  augmented  the  excitement,  and  when,  on  the  seventh,*! 
'  *°^  a  rumor  prevailed  that  Captain  Collins,  of  the  Magdalen,  had  slipped  her  cables, 

and  was  coming  up  the  river  with  one  hundred  marines  in  boats,  the  citizens  flew  to  arms. 
The  report  was  untrue,  but  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  seize  arms  on  every  occasion  of 
alarm,  was  a  lesson  of  deep  import  to  Dunmore ;  and  fearing  personal  violence,  he  left 
Williamsburg,  with  his  family,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  and  proceeded  to  York- 
town,  where  he  went  on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war.  He  was  the  first  royal  representa- 
tive who  *•  abdicated  government  here." 

From  the  Fowey,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses,  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  received  the  same  in  return.  They  were  mutually  spirited.  Finally,  when 
the  necessary  bills  were  passed,  and  the  House  asked  him  to  return  to  Williamsburg  to  sign 
them,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  honor  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  refused,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  present  themselves  at  his  present  residence  (the  ship-of-war)  for 
signature.  Of  course  they  would  not  comply,  for  the  demand  was  unwarrantable. 
They  then  adjourned*  until  October,  after  having  appointed  a  committee  of  the  del- 

^  They  held  a  oonnoil  on  the  receipt  of  this  advice,  and  it  was  by  a  majority  of  only  one  that  they  con- 
cluded to  disperse.  They  sent  forth  an  address,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independence. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  all  tyranny,  and  by  the  same  to  defend  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  rights  of  Virginia,  or  any  sister  colony.  The  address  was  sent  to  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
read  with  approval  at  the  bead  of  each  company  of  volunteers.  In  large  letters,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad- 
dress were  the  words,  God  save  thb  Libbrtiks  of  Ambrica  ! 

*  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Dunmore  charged  the  colonists  with  a  desire  to  subvert  the  government, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  heavy  sums  of  money  due  to  merchants  in  Great  Britain.  That  some  un- 
principled men  were  flaming  patrioU  for  such  a  purpose,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  rankest  injustice 
to  charge  the  whole  people  with  such  a  motive. 

•  "  We  examined  it  minutely,"  said  the  Burgesses  in  an  address  to  the  governor;  "  we  viewed  it  in  every 
point  of  light  in  which  we  were  able  to  place  it,  and,  with  pain  and  disappointment,  we  most  ultimately  de- 
clare it  only  changes  the  form  of  oppression,  without  lightening  the  burden." 
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egates,  as  a  permanent  convention,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  unlimited  powers  of  govern- 
ment.* That  committee  immediately  took  measures  to  raise  a  sufficient  armed  force  to  de- 
fend  the  colony.'  Dunmore^s  flight,  and  this  act  of  the  people,  terminated  royal  power  in 
Virginia. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  the  British  fleet,  with  Dunmore,  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  where  his 
lordship  established  his  head-quarters  and  put  his  threat  of  hostility  into  execution.  He 
unfurled  the  royal  ensign  from  the  Fowey,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  repair  to  it  and  bear  arms  for  the  king.&  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  de-  a  Nov.  7, 
daring  martial  law  throughout  Virginia,  and  in  various  ways  assumed  au  attitude  '^^' 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  colony.     The  result  we  shall  consider  presently. 

The  Virginia  committee  of  safety  exercised  its  delegated  powers  with  industry  and  energy. 
Having  provided  for  the  military  defense  of  the  colony,  its  attention  was  directed  to  a  new 
organi^tion  of  government.  Elections  were  held  throughout  the  state,  and  on  the  sixth 
of  May  following,^  a  general  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Williamsburg.' 
The  old  House  of  Burgesses  also  met  on.  the  same  day,  but  as  they  had  not  been 
summoned  by  a  governor,  they  conceived  that  they  could  not  act  legally,  and  accordingly 
dissolved  themselves.  With  that  dissolution  passed  away  forever  the  forms  of  royal  rule  in 
Virginia,  and  the  convention  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government.  By  resolution,  the 
delegates  of  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  were  instructed  to  propose  a  total  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain. c  The  convention  also  appointed  a  committee  to  pre-  ^  ^  -^^ 
pare  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  a  plan  of  government  for  the  colony.     The       1^76. 

former  was  adopted  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  the  latter  on 
the  twenty-ninth.*  On  the  fifth  of  July,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
name  of  the  king  should  henceforth  be  suppressed  in  all  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  the  Church  Liturgy  was  altered  accordingly. 
It  was  also  ordained  that  the  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  changed,  upon  which  Virtue  should  be  represented  as 
the  tutelar  genius  of  the  province,  robed  in  the  drapery  of  an 
Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon  her  lance,  and  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  the  other ;  trampling  upon  tyranny,  under  the  figure 
of  a  prostrate  man,  having  near  him  a  crown  fallen  from  his 
head,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  the  other 
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'  Tfie  foUowiDg-named  gentlemen  composed  the  committee  of  safety.  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Ma- 
son, John  Page,  Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Lodwell  Lee,  Paul  Carrington,  Dudley  Digges,  James  Mercer, 
Carter  Braxton,  William  Cabell,  and  John  Tabb. 

'  The  convention  appointed  Patiick  Henry  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  and  "  commander  of  all  the 
forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  colony."  He  immediately  summoned  corps  of  volun- 
teers from  various  parts  of  the  colony.  Three  hundred  minute-men  instantly  assembled  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  and  marched  for  Williamsburg.  One  third  of  them  were  Culpepper 
men,  who  adopted  a  flag  with  the  significant  device  of  a  coiled  rattle-snake,^  seen 
in  the  engraving.  They  were  dressed  in  green  hunting  shirts,  with  Henry's  words, 
Liberty  or  Death,  in  large  white  letters,  on  their  bosoms.  They  had  bucks*  tails 
in  their  hats,  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives.  Their  fierce  ap- 
pearance alarmed  the  people  as  they  marched  through  the  country.  They  did  good 
service  in  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge  in  December  following.  William  Wood- 
ford was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  regiment  Alexander  Spottswood 
was  appointed  major,  and  the  heroic  Captain  Bullit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Fort  Duquesne,  was 
made  adjutant  general. 

'  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  president,  and  John  Tazewell,  clerk.  Patrick  Henry,  who,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Virginians,  had  resigneid  his  military  commission,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
Hanover  county,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

*  These  documents  were  drawn  by  George  Mason,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Washington.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son then  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  also  prepared  a  constitution  and  sent  it  to  the  Convention. 
It  arrived  a  day  or  two  after  the  adoption  of  Mason's  form.  The  convention  prefixed  Jefferson's  preamble 
to  it,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  resembles  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — See  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson. 

*  Thif  deTlce  wu  upon  many  flngs  In  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Rerolutioii.    The  ezpreaaion  "  Don't  tread  on  me,"  had  a 
doable  aignification     It  might  be  aaid  in  a  auppUcating  tone,  "  Don't  tread  on  me  ;**  or  menacingly,  "  Don't  tread  on  me." 
II.  K  K 
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Declaration  of  Independence  proolaimed  at  Williamsburg.         OflScen  under  the  new  Government.         Freneau'a  Prophecy. 

a  scourge.  Over  the  device  was  placed  the  word  Virginia  ;  and  beneath,  Sic  semper  tyran- 
nis.  <*  Thus  we  serve  tyrants."*  The  convention  adjourned  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  the 
government  under  the  new  Constitution  was  established.' 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  at  Williamsburg  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July,  amid  great  rejoicings,  and  from  that  time  until  1779,  when  the  government  offices 
were  removed  to  Richmond,  the  old  Capitol  of  the  commonwealth  for  eighty  years,  was  the 
center  of  Revolutionary  energy  in  Virginia. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  and  depart  for  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  tri- 
umph of  the  patriot  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

*  The  device  on  the  reverse  of  ihe  great  seal  is  a  group  of  three  figures.  In  the  center  is  Liberty,  with 
her  wand  and  cap ;  on  the  right  side,  Cere$^  with  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  wheat  in  the 
other ;  and  on  her  left  side,  Eternity,  holding  in  one  hand  the  globe  on  which  rests  the  Phosnix. 

'  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  fill  the  respective  offices  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution :  Patrick  Henry,  governor ;  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges,  John  Taylor,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison of  Berkeley,  Bartholomew  Dandridge,  Charles  Carter,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Brandon,  counselors 
of  state ;  Thomas  Whiting,  John  Hatchings,  Champion  Travis,  Thomas  Newton,  Jr.,  and  George  Webb, 
commissioners  of  admiralty ;  Thomas  Everard,  and  James  Cooke,  commissioners  for  settling  accounts ;  and 
Edmund  Randolph,  attorney  general.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  at  Williamsburg  for  the  first 
time  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1776.  Then  commenced  her  glorious  career  as  a  sovereign  state  oft 
great  and  free  confederacy.  It  was  a  joyful  day  for  her  patriot  sons ;  and  her  sages,  scanning  the  future 
with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  were  prone  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Freneau,  written  a  year  before : 

"  I  see,  I  see 
Freedom's  established  reign ;  cities  and  men, 
Numerous  as  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore,  ' 
And  empires  rising  where  the  sun  descends  1 
The  Ohio  soon  shall  glide  by  many  a  town 
Of  note ;  and  where  the  MittissippVt  stream, 
By  forests  shaded,  now  runs  sweeping  on. 
Nations  shall  grow,  and  states  not  less  in  fame 
Than  Greece  and  Rome  of  old  I     We,  too,  shall  boast 
Our  Scipio's,  Solon's,  Cato's,  sages,  chiefs 
That  in  the  lapse  of  time  yet  dormant  lie, 
Wailing  the  joyous  hour  of  life  and  light. 
Oh  snatch  me  hence,  ye  muses,  to  those  days 
When,  through  the  veil  of  dark  antiquity, 
A  race  shall  hear  of  us  as  things  remote,  . 

That  blossom'd  in  the  morn  of  days !"  ,  ■ 
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William  Nelaon,  Esq. 


Location  and  Appearance  of  Yorktown. 


lu  early  Settlement 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Again  to  fair  Virsrinia's  coast 
I  turned,  and  viewed  the  British  host 
Where  Chesapeake's  wide  waters  lave 
Her  shores  and  joio  the  Atlantic  wave. 
There  famed  Cornwallis  towering  rose, 
And  scorned,  secure,  his  distant  foes ; 
His  bands  the  haughty  ramparts  raise, 
And  bid  the  royal  standard  blaze. 
When  lo,  where  ocean's  bounds  extend, 
Behold  the  Gallic  sails  ascend, 
With  fav'ring  breezes  steer  their  way, 
And  crowd  with  ships  the  spacious  bay. 
Lo !  Washington  from  northern  shores, 
O'er  many  a  region  wheels  his  force, 
And  Rocbambeau  with  legions  bright 
Descends  io  terror  to  the  fight. 

John  Trumbull. 

VENING  was  approaching  when  I  left  Williamsburg  for  Yorktown,  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoon,  so  mild,  that  wild 
flowers  peeped  cautiously  from  the  hedges,  and  a  wasp  and  a  grasshopper 
alighted  on  the  splash-board  of  my  wagon,  while  stopping  on  the  margin  of  a 
clear  stream.  Soon  afler  leaving  Williamsburg,  the  road  entered  a  pine  forest ; 
and  all  the  way  to  Yorktown  these  solitudes  form  the  principal  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  cultivated  clearings  are  more 
frequent  and  extensive  than  further  up  toward  the  Chickahorainy.  The  green  foliage  of 
the  lofty  pines,  of  the  modest  holly,  and  the  spreading^  laurel,  made  the  forest  journey  less 
gloomy  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for  the  verdure,  the  balmy  air,  and  the  occa- 
sional note  of  a  bird,  made  me  foi^et  that  the  Christmas  holidays  were  near  at  hand,  and 
that  the  mountains  of  New  England  were  probably  white  with  snow. 

r arrived  at  Yorktown  at  twilight,*  and  passed  the  night  at  the  only  inn  in  the  .Dec. 20. 
place,  which  is  owned  by  William  Nelson,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  ^848. 
Nelson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  the  kindness  and  intel- 
ligence of  that  gentleman,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  my  visit 
there.  We  supped^  together  upon  far-famed  York  River  oysters  just  brought  from  their 
oozy  bed,  and  it  was  near  midnight  before  we  parted  company.  Mr.  Nelson  resides  in  the 
fine  old  mansion  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  whiph  yet  bears  marks  of  the  iron 
hail  poured  upon  it  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  strolled  over  the  village.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  blufl*  of 
concrete  or  stone  marl,  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  on  the  south  side  of  the  York  River,  about 
eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is  level,  and  is  em- 
braced upon  each  side  by  deep  ravines,  which  almost  meet  in  the  rear.  The  ground  is  the 
highest  upon  either  the  York  or  James  Rivers,  below  Richmond.  Being  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  it  contains  the  public  buildings.'  These,  with  about  forty  dwellings,  some  of 
them  decaying,  compose  the  village,  which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 


*  York  is  one  of  the  original  ooanties  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  The  village  was  estab- 
lisbed  by  law  in  1705,  and  for  a  long  time  vied  with  Williamsburg,  the  capital.  The  average  width  of  the 
river  is  here  nearly  two  miles,  but  is  narrowed  (o  a  mile  opposite  Yorktown,  by  the  projecting  cape  on  which 
Gloucester  stands.  The  latter  village  was  once  a  thriving  place.  It  had  considerable  commerce,  but, 
like  Yorktown,  the  depreciation  of  the  surrounding  country  for  agricultural  purposes  paralyzed  its  enter- 
prise} and  made  busy  the  fingers  of  decay. 
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Old  Chorch  at  Yorktown.  The  Nelaon  Tombs.  Cornwallis's  Cave.  An  Impontion 

on  the  peninsula.     It  contained  about  sixty  houses  at  the  time  of  the  siege  in  1781.     A 
fire  which  occurred  in  1814  destroyed  much  property  there,  and  from  that  blow  the  village 
seems  never  to  have  recovered.     At  that  time  its  old  church,  built  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore, was  destroyed ;  nothing  but  its  stone-marl  walls  were  led  standing.     In  this  pictur- 
esque condition  it  remained  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was  repaired.  «nd  is  now  used  as  a 
place  of  worship.     In  the  old  burial-ground 
adjoining  it  are  the  tombs  and  monuments 
of  the  Nelson  family,  situated  a  few  yards 
from  the  banks  of  the  York.     The  nearer 
one  in  the  engraving,  which  stands  over  the 
grave  of  the  first  emigrant  of  the  family 
(who  was  called  '•  Scotch  Tom"),  although 
mutilated,  is  yet  highly  ornamental.    ,  It  is 
about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  long.     Upon  one  end  are  sculptured 

two  angel-heads  breaking  from  the  clouds.  "^^  Nbmon  Tomb8.» 

Over  the  upper  one  are  the  words,  •*  All  glory  be  to  God."  The  one  below  it  is  blowing 
a  trumpet.  On  the  other  end  are  two  heads,  one  of  which  is  about  receiving  a  crown. 
On  the  side  is  an  heraldic  cloth,  with  the  head  of  an  angel  at  the  center  of  the  top  ;  and  on 
the  top  slab  is  the  Nelson  coat  of  arms,  with  an  appropriate  epitaph.  This  monument  is 
of  white  marble,  and  was  made  in  London.  The  second  monument  is  that  of  president 
William  Nelson.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  handsomely  wrought  and  inscribed  marble 
slab  on  the  top.  In  a  vault  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  of  the  brick  wall  seen  beyond  the 
monuments,  rest  the  remains  of  Governor  Nelson,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration.  There  is 
no  monument  above  it,  and  nothing  marks  the  spot  but  a  rough  stone  lying  among  the  rank 
grass.  Around  these  are  strewn  fragments  of  the  stone  marl  of  the  old  church  wall,  beau- 
tifully crystallized,  and  indurated  by  exposure.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very  charming, 
looking  out  upon  the  York  stretching  away  toward  the  broad  Chesapeake,  and  skirted  by 
woodlands  and  cultivated  fields. 

After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  carriage,  I  visited  the  several  locali- 
ties which  make  Yorktown  historically  famous.      We  first  descended  the  river  bank  and 
vUJtAil  tlifl  «Y/.5»vntmn   in  the  marl  bluff,  known  as  Cornwallis's  Cave. 
}  by  eighteen  feet  in  size,  with  a  narrow  passage 
laller  circular  excavation  on  one  side.     It  is  al- 
y  beneath  the  termination  of  the  trench  and  breast- 
f  the  British  fortifications,  which  are  yet  very  prom- 
pt upon  the  bank  above.     Popular  tradition  says 
that  this  excavation  was  made  by  order  of  Corn- 
wallis,  and  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
.  .,  holding  councils  with  his  officers  in  a  place  of 
safety,  during  the  siege.      Taking  advantage 
of  this  tradition,  cupidity  has  placed  a  door  at 

"  '   the  entrance,  secured  it  by  lock  and  key,  and 

cojufWAi.Lia'8  cav«.  demands  a  Virginia  ninepence  (12 J  cents)  en- 

trance fee  from  the  curious.     I  paid  the  penalty  of  curiosity,  knowing  that  I  was  submit* 

*  This  view  is  from  the  barial-ground  looking  down  the  York  River  toward  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  in- 
scription upon  the  first  monament  is  in  Latin ;  the  following  is  a  translation  of  it :  '^  Here  lies,  in  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  in  Christ,  Thomas  Nelson,  gentleman,  son  of  Hugo  and  Sarah  Nelson,  of  Penrith,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland  ;  born  February  20th,  A.t).  1677,  died  October  7lh,  1745,  aged  sixty-eight  years." 
The  inscription  upon  the  second  monument  is  much  longer,  and  quite  eulogistic.  William  Nelson  was  pres- 
ident of  his  majesty's  council  in  Virginia,  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1772,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  years.  No  epitaph  tells  of  the  many  virtues  and  heroic  deeds  of  him  who  lies  in  the  obscure  vault  be- 
yond. History  has  written  them  upon  the  enduring  pages  of  the  chronicles  of  our  republic ;  and  in  this  work 
his  biography  and  portrait  may  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Present  Appearaiice  of  the  BritiBh  Works.    American  and  French  Armier    Morria  and  Petert.    Change  in  Plan  of  Operationa. 

ting  to  imposition,  for  I  was  assured,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady  who  resided  at  York- 
town  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  that  this  excavation  was  made  hy  some  of  the  people  wherem 
to  hide  their  valuables.  A  house  stood  .directly  in  front  of  it,  the  foundation  of  which  is  yet 
there.  The  building  made  the  spot  still  more  secluded.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  Lord 
Comwallis  did  have  an  excavation  in  the  bank,  which  was  lined  with  green  baize,  and  used 
by  the  general  for  secret  conferences  during  the  siege.  No  traces  of  his  council  chamber 
are  left. 

We  next  visited  the  lines  of  intrenchments  cast  up  by  the  British  on  the  south  and  east- 


Present  Appearanck  op  the  baiTisH  Works  at  Yorktown.' 

erly  sides  of  the  town.  They  extend  in  irregular  lines  from  the  river  bank  to  the  sloping 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  toward  the  ••  Pigeon  Quarter,"  as  it  was  termed,  in  the 
form  of  a  figure  five.  The  mounds  vary  in  height,  from  six  to  twelve  and  fifteen  feet,  and 
being  covered  by  a  hard  sward,  may  remain  so  half  a  century  longer,  The  places  of  re- 
doubts, the  lines  of  the  parallels,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  siege,  are  yet  visible. 
These,  and  their  character  and  uses,  may  be  better  understood  after  receiving  the  instruc- 
tions of  history.     Let  us  listen  to  her  teachings. 

We  have  considered  the  flight  of  Cornwallis  from  Jamestown  to  Portsmouth,  opposite 
Norfolk,  after  his  engagement  with  the  Americans  at  the  former  place,  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  of  July,  1781.  On  that  day  Rochambeau  joined  Washington  at  Dobbs*  Ferry, 
on  the  Hudson,  and  the  two  generals  earnestly  conferred  respecting  an  attack  upon  the  city  rf 
New  York  by  the  allied  armies.  Washington  had  written  to  Count  De  Grasse,  then  with 
a  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  desiring  him  to  sail  immediately  for  Sandy  Hook,  and  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces  against  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  While  the  com- 
mand er-inH;hief  was  making  his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise  against  New  York,  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  abandon  it.  The  arrival  of  re-enforcements  for  the  British  com- 
mander ;  a  letter  from  De  Grasse  announcing  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  another  from  La  Fayette  from  Williamsburg,  informing  him  of  the  departure  of  Com- 
wallis for  Portsmouth  and  the  embarkation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army  for  New  York, 
were  the  principal  catises  which  influenced  Washington  in  making  an  entire  change  in  the 
programme  of  the  operations  of  the  combined  armies  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.' 

*  This  view  is  from  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  American  works,  looking  north.  Toward  the  left  ib 
seen  a  portion  of  Governor  Nelson's  house,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  a  few  other  houses  in  Yorktown  appear. 

'  It  is  related  that  when  Washington  received  the  letter  from  De  Grasse,  Robert  Morris,  the  superintend- 
ent of  finance,  and  Richard  Peters,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  war,  were  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  gen- 
eral in  the  Livingston  House,  printed  on  page  195,  and  were  present.*  Washington  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, for  be  saw  no  fair  hope  of  success  without  the  aid  of  a  fleet.  The  cloud  upon  his  brow  was  but 
for  a  moment.  He  instantly  conceived  the  expedition  to  Virginia,  and,  turning  to  Judge  Peters,  asked. 
"  What  can  you  do  for  me  ?"  "  With  money,  every  thing ;  without  it,  nothing,"  was  his  brief  reply,  at  the 
same  time  turning  an  anxious  look  toward  Morris.  *^  Let  me  know  the  sdm  yon  desire,"  said  the  patriot 
financier,  comprehending  the  expression  of  his  eye. 

Before  noon,  Washington  completed  his  estimates,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Morris  for  the 
funds.  Twenty  thousand  hard  dollars  were  loaned  from  Count  De  Rochambeau,  which  Mr.  Morris  agreed 
to  replace  by  the  first  of  October.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Laurens  from  France,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Au- 
gust, with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  livers,  a  part  of  a  donation  of  six  millions  by  Louis  XVI.  to  the  United 
States,  enabled  the  superintendent  of  finance  to  fulfill  his  engagement  without  difficulty. 

*  These  gentlemen  were  Appointed  commiMionen  by  Congress  to  proceed  to  head-qaurterst  and  consvlt  the  commander-in* 
diief  respecting  the  army  for  the  ensuiog  campaign.  The  basis  of  a  scheme  which  they  proposed  was  a  reduction  of  the  army. 
—Sparks.  vilL,  142. 
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Cornwallis  ordered  to  the  Chetnpeake.     Takei  Post  at  Vorktown  and  Gloucester,  and  Fortifies  tiiem.     Sketch  of  CornwaUii. 

As  we  have  observed  (page  213),  the  allies  crossed  the  Hudson  and  inarched  southward  to 
co-operate  with  La  Fayette  in  Virgrinia. 

On  the  arrival  of  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  many  of  them  Hessians,  to  re-enforce  him 
•  Aug  11      ^"  New  York, a  Sir  Henry  Clinton  countermanded  his  orders  in  which  he  had  di- 
i7ai-  '     rected  Cornwallis  to  send  a  portion  of  his  army  northward.      The  letter  reached 
the  earl  at  Portsmouth  before  the  transports  left  Hampton  Roads.      It  also,  contained  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  that  his  lordship  should  have  \e(i  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  without 
consulting  his  commander-in-chief ;  and  he  was  directed  to  take  some  strong  position  on  the 
Chesapeake,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  harassing  warfare  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.     Corn- 
wallis accordingly  sent  his  engineers  to  view, 
first  Old  Point  Comfort,  near  Hampton,  and 
then  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.     The  latter 
places  appeared  to  be  the  most  eligible  for 
ofiensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  for 
the  protection  of  any  co-operative  fleet  that 
might  be  sent  to  the  Chesapeake.     A  part 
of  Cornwallis's  army  accordingly  proceeded 
up  the  York  River  in  transports  and  boats, 
and  took  possession  of  these  posts  on  the  first 
of  August. b     On  the  twentieth,  the 
evacuation  of  Portsmouth  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  on  the  twenty-second,  the  whole 
army  of  the   earl,  about  seven   thousand 
strong,  was  concentrated  at  York  and  Glou- 
cester.    Cornwallis  immediately  commenced 
fortifying  both  points.      He  constructed  a 
line  of  works  completely  around  Yorktown, 
and  also  extended  a  line  of  intrenchments 
Cornwallis. »  aoross  the  peninsula  of  Gloucester,  in  the 

(Ttom  an  Bnciuh  Print)  year  of  that  Uttlc  towu.     Bcsidcs  the  works 

in  close  proximity  to  Yorktown,  he  constructed  some  Held  works  at  a  considerable  distance, 
to  impede  the  approach  of  an  enemy."  All  this  time  La  Fayette  was  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  earl,  but  neither  party  dared  strike  a  blow.  The  marquis  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
strong  to  attack  Cornwallis,  and  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  impede  the  progress  ia  fortify- 
ing Yorktown,  by  engaging  his  troops  in  other  enterprises. 

While  Washington  was  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  received  dispatches  from 
Count  De  Barras,*  the  successor  of  Ternay  at  Newport,  bearing  the  agreeable  intelligence 

*  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  was  born  at  Culford  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  in  1738. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  army  in  1759,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father  in  1761.  He  was  the  most  competent  and  energetic  of  all 
the  British  generals  sent  here  during  the  war,  but  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his  orders  at  times,  during  the 
southern  campaigns,  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
appointed  Governor. General  of  the  East  Indies,  which  office  he  held  six  years.  During  that  time  he  con- 
quered the  renowned  Tippoo  Sultan,  for  which  service  he  was  created  a  marquis,  and  made  master  of  the 
ordnance.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1798  to  1801,  and  was  instrumental  in  restoring  peace 
to  tl\^t  country,  then  distracted  by  rebellion.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  in  1804  was 
again  appointed  Governor  General  of  India.  He  died  in  October  the  succeeding  year  at  Ghazepore,  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. — See  Georgian  Era^  London,  1833. 

'  The  works,  which  surrounded  the  village,  consisted  of  seven  redoubts  and  six  batteries  on  the  land  side, 
connected  by  intrenchments.  On  the  river  bank  was  also  a  line  of  batteries ;  one  near  the  church  was  a 
grand  battery,  with  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  between  York  and 
Gloucester.  The  outworks  consisted  of  three  redoubts  on  the  margin  of  the  ravine,  southwest  of  the  town, 
one  a  little  eastward  of  the  road  to  Hampton,  two  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  river,  and  the  fusileers'  re- 
doubt on  the  extreme  left,  near  the  river.     Cornwallis's  head-quarters  were  at  the  house  of  Governor  Nelson. 

'  Barras,  in  his  dispatches  to  Washington,  said,  that  as  the  Count  De  Grasse  Sid  not  require  him  to  form 
a  junction  with  his  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  but  left  him  at  liberty  to  undertake  any  other  enterprise,  he 
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Sootbem  Campaign.      De  Grano  in  the  Chesapeake.      Sketch  of  De  Graiae.      Cornwallia'i  Attempt  to  Escape  into  CaroUna. 

that  the  Count  De  Grasse*  was  to  sail  from  Cape  Fran9oi8,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August  for  the  Chesa- 
peake, with  he t ween  twenty-five 
and  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line, 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
land  troops  under  the  command  4 
of  the  Marquis  St.  Simon.  De 
Grasse  desired  every  thing  to  be 
in  readiness  to  commence  opera- 
tions when  he  should  arrive,  for 
he  intended  to  return  to  the  West 
Indies  by  the  middle  of  October  ' 
The  plan  of  the  southern  cam- 
CorNT  Dk  Bajika-.  ^Siign  was,  therefore,  speedily  ar- 

ranged, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  allied  armies 
were  far  on  their  march  toward  the  head  of  Elk 
before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  assured  of  their 
real  destination.' 

The  Count  De  Grasse,  with  twenty-eight 
ships  and  several  brigades,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake at  the  close  of  August.^^  At  Cape  Henry,  an  officer  sent  by  La  Fayette  aAne.si, 
gave  De  Grasse  full  information  respecting  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in  ^^^^• 
Virginia.  De  Grasse  immediately  dispatched  four  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  to 
•blockade  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  and  to  convey  the  land  forces  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  De  St.  Simon  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  who  were  destined  to  join  those  of  La 
Fayette  on  the  James  River.^  Cornwallis  now  perceived  the  imminent  peril  that  surround- 
ed him,  and  conceived  a  plan  for  escaping  into  North  Carolina,  but  the  vigilance  of  La 
Fayette  prevented  his  attempting  the  movement.*  He  could  console  himself  only  with  the 
hope  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  send  him  timely  aid. 

proposed  an  expedition  against  Newfoundland,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  take  with  him  the  land  forces 
which  had  been  left  at  Newport  under  M.  De  Chois^.  Both  Washington  and  De  Rochanabeaa  disapproved 
of  this  proposition,  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  their  remonstrance  against  it,  Barras  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  Chesapeake. 

^  Fran9ois  Joseph  Panl,  Count  De  Grasse,  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  1723.  He  was  appointed  to 
eommand  a  French  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  at  the  beginning  of  1781.  Although  he  was 
the  janior  in  service  of  Count  De  Barras,  he  was  madb  his  superior  in  command,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant 
general.  His  co-operation  was  much  more  valuable  to  the  Americans  than  that  of  D'Estaing ;  and  in 
the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown,  he  played  a  very  important  part.  His  domestic  re- 
lations seem  to  have  been  very  unhappy ;  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  after  leaving  America,  proving 
a  very  unworthy  woman.  His  life  was  a  burden  to  him,  particularly  after  losing  the  favor  of  his  king  in 
consequence  of  an  unfortunate  military  movement.  He  died  early  in  1788,. at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Alluding  to  the  onhappiness  of  his  latter  days,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  April,  1778,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  De  Grasse,  said,  "  His  frailties  should  now  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  him,  while  his 
name  will  be  long  deservedly  dear  to  this  country,  on  account  of  his  successful  co-operation  in  the  glorious 
campaign  of  1781.     The  Cincinnati  in  some  of  the  states  have  gone  into  mourning  for  him." 

•  The  land  troops  for  this  expedition  were  "borrowed  from  the  garrison  at  St.  Domingo,  and  consisted  of 
detachments  from  the  regiments  of  Gatinois,  Agenois,  and  Tourraine.  There  were  one  hundred  artillery, 
one  hundred  dragoons,  ten  pieces  of  field  ordnance,  and  several  of  siege  artillery  and  mortars.  De  Grusse 
promised  to  return  these  troops  by  the  middle  of  October.  '  See  page  214. 

•  The  distance  between  the  York  and  the  James  River,  at  Yorktown,  is  only  about  six  miles,  and  this 
gave  the  Americans  a  great  advantage  in  the  siege  that  ensued. 

•  A  Jerseyman  named  Morgan  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  British  camp  at  Yorktown, 
by  La  Fayette.  He  pretended  to  be  a  deserter,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Cornwallis.  On  one  occasion 
that  general  inquired  of  Morgan  whether  La  Fayette  had  many  boats.  Morgan,  according  to  instructions, 
told  him  the  marquis  had  enough  to  transport  his  whole  army  across  at  a  moment's  warning.  *'  There  I" 
•xclaimed  Cornwallis,  tyrning  to  Tarleton,  "  I  told  you  this  would  not  do."  That  expression  was  an  evi- 
dence that  escape  across  the  ^ames  River  had  been  contemplated.  Morgan  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  money  for  his  services  in  La  Fayette's  behalf,  neither  would  he  receive  office.     He  only  desired 
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idmirak  Hood  and  Grarea  proceed  agaiiut  the  French  Fleet  Naral  Battle  off  the  Virginia  Capea.         French  Squadron. 

Admiral  Rodney,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  at  this  time  was 

aware  that  De  Grasse  had  sailed  for  the  American  coast, 
hut  seems  not  to  have  suspected  that  his  whole  fleet  would 
proceed  to  the  Continent.  He  dispatched  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
after  him  with  only  fourteen  sail,  believing  that  that  num- 
ber would  be  quite  sufficient  to  compete  with  the  French 
squadron.  Hood  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  and  informed  Admiral  Graves,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Arbulhnot,  who  was  lying  in  New  York  Bay 
with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  only  Rye  of  which  were  fit  for 
service,  that  De  Grasse  was  probably  on  the  Virginia  coast. 
Intelligence  was  received  on  the  same  day,  that  De  Bar- 
ras  had  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  from  Newport  with  a 
considerable  squadron.  Graves  immediately  prepared  for 
St.  Simon.'  g^j^^  ^^^  ^j^jj  ^jjg  whole  fleet,  Consisting  of  nineteen  sail 

of  the  line,  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  French. ^^     Not  suspecting  the  strength  of 
De  Grasse,  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  French  squadrons  and 
defeat  it 

Tha  French  fleet  lay  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  just  within  the  Chesapeake,  near  Cape  Henrj*, 


•  Anff.  31, 


on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
of  September.**     At 

>»  1781.  S        .        ^  .  .  , 

sunrise  the  British 
fleet  was  seen  off'  Cape 
Charles.  At  first  Count 
De  Grasse  supposed  it  to 
be  the  squadron  of  De  Bar- 
ras,  but  being  soon  unde- 
ceived, he  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  wind  was  fair, 
and  the  British  fleet  sailed 
directly  within  the  Capes 
for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  French.  De  Grasse 
slipped  his  cables,  and  put 
tinned  until 
could  claim 
and  intended  to 


to  sea,  desiring  more  room 
for  conflict  than  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  afford- 
ed. Admiral  Graves  bore 
down  upon  De  Grasse,  and 
both  fleets,  in  attempting 
to  gain  the  weather  gage, 
slowly  moved  eastward, 
clear  of  the  Capes,  upon 
the  broad  Atlantic.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  partial  action  com- 
menced between  the  van 
and  part  of  the  center  of 
the  two  fleets,  and  con- 


sunset.  Several  ships  were  considerably  damaged,  but  neither  commander 
a  victory.  Admiral  Graves  preserved  the  weather  gage  during  the  night, 
d  the  battle  on  the  following  morning ;  but,  having  ascer- 
tained that  several  ships  of  the  van  division,  under  Admiral  Drake,  could  not  safely  be 
brought  into  action  again  without  being  repaired,  he  deferred  an  attack.  For  five  success- 
ive days  the  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  sometimes  approaching  quite  near, 
but  neither  party  seemed  desirous  of  renewing  the  contest.  .  At  length  the  Count  De 
Grasse  bore  away  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  anchored  again  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  within  the 
Capes.c  There  he  found  De  Barras  with  his  squadron,  and  a  considerable  land 
force  under  M.  De  Choise  (for  portrait,  see  opposite  page),  together  with  fourteen 
transports,  with  heavy  artillery  and  military  stores  suitable  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  Graves 
approached  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  but,  finding  the  entrance  blocked  up  by  a  force 
with  which  he  was  unable  to  contend  with  a  hope  of  success,  he  bore  away  and  returned 


e  Sept  10. 


a  favorite  gun  to  be  restored  to  him.  Morgan  said  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  good  soldier,  bat  he  was 
not  certain  that  he  would  make  a  good  officer.  These  circumstances  were  related  to  Mr.  Sparks  by  La 
Fayette  himself,  fifty  years  after  their  occurrence. 

^  The  portraiu  of  the  French  officers  given  in  this  chapter  I  copied  from  Trumbull's  picture  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  representing  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Trumbull  painted  the  most 
of  them  from  life  in  1787,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  Paris,  when  that  statesman  was  minister  there. 
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Losa  in  the  Naval  Action.  March  of  the  Allied  Armies.  Arrival  of  Washington  and  French  Officers  at  WiDlamsburg. 

to  New  York,  for  he  began  to  entertain  greater  fears  of  the  equinoctial  gales  on  the  coast 
than  of  the  guns  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line.  The 
French  lost  in  the  action  two  hundred  and  twenty'  men,  in- 
cluding four  officers  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
English  lost  ninety  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
wounded.  The  Terrible,  one  of  the  English  ships,  was  so 
much  damaged,  that,  af^er  taking  out  her  prisoners  and  stores, 
they  set  fire  to  and  burned  her.^ 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Virginia  coast, 
the  allied  armies  were  making  their  way  southward  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  certified  of  their  des- 
tination,' was  trying  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  South, 
and  recall  some  of  their  forces  by  menacing  movements  at 
the  North.  He  sent  Arnold  with  a  strong  force  to  attack 
New  London,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  pages  ..  rv    /, 

.  *    ®  M.  Dk  Cuoise. 

42  and  45  inclusive.     He  also  threatened  New  Jersey,  and 

caused  a  rumor  to  go  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  with  a  strong  force  against 

the  American  posts  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  which  Washing- 
ton had  left  in  charge  of  General  Heath,  with  fourteen  regi- 
ments. These  movements  and  rumors  failed  to  produce  their 
desired  effect ;  and  the  outrages  committed  by  Arnold  at  New 
London  and  vicinity  served  only  to  heighten  the  exasperation 
of  the  patriot  army,  and  nerve  it  to  more  vigorous  action. 

When  the  allied  forces  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  there 

were  not  vessels  sufficient  to  transport  them,  and  a  large  portion 

of  the  American  troops,  and  all  of  the  French,  made  their  way 

to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  by  land.     Washington,  with  Count 

De  Rochambeau   and   the   Marquis  De  Chastellux,'  reached 

Baltimore  on  the  eighth, ^  Mount  Vernon  on  the  tenth,*    .sept, 

and  Williamsburg  on  the  evening     i^ei. 

^^         ^  _wtw^  °^  ^^  fourteenth.      He  had  ordered  the 

"c^^€--<^^^"^^^^^-'^^^'^^  ^-^^^^^MC^«*-»^    troops  that  were  embarked  on  the  Chesa- 

^  *     peake  to  halt,  after  learning  that  the  fleet 

*  Marshall,  i.,  448.     Stedman,  ii.,  398-401.     Ramsay,  Gordon,  Rochambeaii's  Memoirs. 

^  Sir  Henry  seems  not  to  have  suspected  the  destination  of  the  allies  until  the  second  of  September,  on 
which  day  he  wrote  to  Cornwallis,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  were  marching  toward  Virginia. 

^  Francis  John,  Marquis  De  Chasteli.ux,  came  to  America  with  Rochambeau,  bearing  the  title  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  traveled  extensively  while  here,  and  wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour.  A  large  portion  of  it 
was  printed  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  the  French  fleet,  before  leaving  America.  Only  twenty-four  copies 
were  printed  for  distribution  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  complete  work  was  translated  by  an 
English  traveler  from  the  original  manuscript,  and  published  in  London,  with  maps  and  drawings,  in  1787. 
On  his  return  to  France,  the  king  made  De  Chastellux  a  field-marshal,  and  the  French  Academy  elected 
him  one  of  its  members.  At  the  close  of  1787,  he  married  an  accomplished  lady,  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  This  circumstance  he  communicated  to  Washington,  who,  in  a  playful  letter  (April,  1788)  in  re- 
ply, said,  "  I  saw,  by  the  eulogium  you  often  made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America,  that  you  had 
swallowed  the  bait,  and  that  you  would  as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were  a  philoso- 
pher  and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length  come.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  It  is 
quite  good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well  served  for  coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels, 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity,  which,  like  the 
small-pox  or  plague  a  man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life."  De  Chastellux  died  in  1793.  The  fortune 
of  himself  and  wife  seems  to  have  been  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  in  1795  his 
widow  made  application  to  Washington,  asking  for  an  allowance  from  our  government  to  her  and  her  in- 
fant son,  on  account  of  the  services  of  her  husband.     The  application  was  unavailing. 

^  This  was  the  first  time  that  Washington  had  visited  his  home  since  he  left  it  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  a  period  of  six  years  and  five  months:  and  he  now  remained  there 
only  long  enough  to  await  the  arrival  of  Count  De  Rochambeau,  whom  he  left  at  Baltimore. 
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ArriTBl  of  Troops  at  Williamsburg.  Washington's  first  Interriew  with  De  Grasse.  Approach  of  the  Allied  Armies. 

of  De  Grasse  had  left  the  Capes  to  fight  Graves,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Williamsburg  and 
found  both  French  fleets  in  the  Chesapeake,'  he  sent  Count  Fersen, 
one  of  Rochambeau's  aids,  with  ten  transports  from  Barras's  squad- 
ron, to  hasten  the  troops  forward.  This  was  speedily  accompHsh- 
ed,  and  the  forces  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  at  Annapolis,  proceeded 
by  water  to  the  James  River. 

On  the  seventeenth, a  Washington,  accompanied  by  Ro-    ^ 
chambeau,  De  Chastellux,  and  Generals  Knox  and  Du  For-         ^ 
tail,  proceeded  to  visit  De  Grasse  on  board. of  his  flag-ship,  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  lying  off  Cape  Henry.     They  sailed  in  a  small  ves- 
sel called  the  Queen  Cliarlotte,  and  arrived  on  the  eighteenth. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Cornwallis,  as  soon  as  the  American  troops  should  reach 
Williamsburg.'     While  awaiting  their  approach,  information  was 
received  that  Admiral  Digby,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  had  ar- 
rived at  New  York  as  a  re-enforcement  for  Graves.    *  Confident 
that  nothing  would  be  left  untried  in  attempts  to  relieve  Corn- 
wallis, and  thinking  his  situation  in  the  Chesapeake  unfavorable  for  an  engagement  with 
the  augmented  force  of  the  English,  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  own,  De  Grasse  com-, 
municated  to  Washington  his  intention  to  leave  a  few 
frigates  to  blockade  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  and 
to  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  the  line  in  quest  of  the 
British.     This  communication  alarmed  Washington,  for 
a  superior  naval  force  might  enter  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
mean  while,  and  assist  Cornwallis  in  making  his  escape. 
He  prevailed  upon  De  Grasse  to  remain,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  last  division  of  the  allied  troops  having 
reached  Williamsburg,  preparations  for  the  siege  com- 
menced. 

Cornwallis,  with  the  main  division  of  his  army,  occu- 
pied Yorktown.  The  main  body  of  his  troops  were  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas,  who  did  good  service  at 
Jamestown,  occupied  Gloucester,  with  about  seven  hund- 
red men,  and  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton  and  his  legion  when  the  siege  commenced.  The 
Duke  De  Lauzun  with  his  legion,  the  marines  from  the 
squadron  of  Barras,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  un- 
der General  Weeden,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French 
General  De  Chois6,  were  sent  to  arrest  Gloucester. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  combined 
armies,  about  twelve  thousand  strong,  left  Williamsburg 
by  different  roads,  and  marched  toward  Yorktown.  On 
their  approach,  the  British  left  their  field-works,  and 

withdrew  to  those  near  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  ^*  Lauzun.-* 

are  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page.*     The  American  light  infantry  and  a  considerable  body 

^  Count  De  Grasse,  anxious  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the 
allied  armies,  had  urged  La  Fayette  to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  attack,  by  land  and  water,  upon  York  and 
Gloucester.  But  the  marquis,  governed  by  more  prudent  counsels,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  advantage  he 
possessed,  refused  to  make  any  ofiensive  movement  before  the  arrival  of  Washington. 

*  De  Grasse  refused  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Washington,  that  he  should  ascend  the  river  above 
Vorktown  with  a  few  of  bis  vessels.     He  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  blockade  in  so  narrow  a  space. 

'  For  a  sketch  of  Lauzun,  see  page  34. 

*  Intelligence  from  General  Clinton  at  New  York  induced  Cornwallis  thus  to  abandon  bis  field-works, 
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Death  of  Colonel  ScammelL        Yorktown  and  Gloac^ter  inretted.        General  Arrangements  of  the  Land  and  Naral  Forces. 

■  — — _ 

of  French  troops  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  these  abandoned  works,  and  to  serve  a 
a  covering  party  for  the  troops  while  digging  trenches  and  casting  up  breast- works.      Can- 
nonading from  the  town,  and  one  or  two  sorties,  occurred  during  the  day.      Colonel  Alexan- 
der Scamraell,*  the  officer  of 
the  day,  while  reconnoiter- 
ing  near  the  Fusileers'  re- 
doubt (A),  situated  upon  the 
river  bank,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  little  stream  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  was  surprised  by 
two  or  three  Hessian  horse- 
men.    He  surrendered,  but 
they  shot  him,  and  left  him 
for  dead.     He  was  carried  ^ 
into  Yorktown,  and  at  there- 
quest  of  Washington,  Corn- 
wallis  allowed  him  to  be  ta- 

1  t-wr-yf         -,  r«.  .  Place  whbkx  Scakmbll  was  killkd. 

ken  to  Williamsburg.    This 

.circumstance  is  mentioned  on  page  430,  volume  i.  I  visited  the  site  of  the  redoubt  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch,  and  was  informed  that  Colonel  Scammell  was  killed  near  the  stream, 
which  there  crosses  the  river  road  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown. 

On  the  thirtieth  the  place  was  completely  invested  by  the  allied  armies,  their  line  ex- 
tending in  a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing 
resting  upon  the  York  River.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  left,  the  Americans  the 
right,  while  Count  De  Grasse  with  his  fleet  remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  beat  off  any 
naval  force  which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  be- 
sieging army  were  the  West  India  regiments  under  St.  Simon,  and  next  to  them  were  the 
French  light  infantry  regiments,  commanded  by  the  Baron  and  the  Viscount  Viomenil. 
The  most  distinguished  colonels  of  these  regiments  were  the  Duke  De  Laval  Montmorenci, 
and  Counts  William  Deuxponts  and  Custine.  (For  portraits,  see  next  page.)  The  French 
artillery  and  the  quarters  of  the  two  chiefs  occupied  the  center ;  and  on  the  right,  across  a 
marsh,  were  the  American  artillery  under  General  Knox,  assisted  by  Colonel  Lamb,  Lieu- 

without  an  attempt  to*  defend  them.  In  his  letter,  Clinton  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  Digby,  and  that 
at  a  council  of  officers  it  was  determined  to  send  at  least  five  thousand  troops  with  the  fleet  to  relieve  him, 
and  that  they  would  sail  as  early  as  the  sixth.  Cornwallis,  therefore,  withdrew  within  his  interior  works, 
confident  that  he  could  hold  out  there,  and  keep  possession  of  both  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  these  re-enforcements.  Just  four  years  before,  Burgoyne  received  like  assurances  from  Clinton,  but 
was  disappointed.  Had  he  not  expected  aid,  he  could  have  retreated  back  to  Lake  Cbamplain  in  time  to 
have  saved  his  army  ,•  had  not  Cornwallis  expected  promised  aid  from  Clinton,  he  might  possibly  have  es- 
caped into  North  Carolina,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  La  Fayette. 

^  Alexander  Scammell  was  bom  in  Menden  (now  Milford),  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
'  lege  in  1769.     He  studied  law  with  General  Sul- 

livan, assisted  Captain  Holland  in  his  surveys  for 
^y^  y^^     the  n™ap  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1775  was  ap- 

i/Jy^^^y^  ^J^^?^l^^£>^y^  pointed  brigade  major  in  the  militia  of  that  state. 
^^^  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1776,  and  in  that  ca- 

pacity fought  nobly,  and  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle  at  Stillwater.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  of  the  American  army,  and  was  a  very  popular  officer.  He  was  shot  while  reconnoitering  a  re- 
doubt at  Yorktown,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1781.  He  was  conveyed  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  died 
of  his  wounds  on  the  sixth  of  October.  His  friend.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  took  the  command  of  his  reg- 
iment, wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis : 

'*Alexa3«der  Scammrll,  adjutant  general  of  the  American  armies,  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
New  Hampshire,  while  he  commanded  a  chosen  corps  of  light  infantry  at  the  successful  siege  of  Yorktown, 
m  Virginia,  was,  in  the  gallant  performance  of  his  duty  as  field  officer  of  the  day,  unfortunately  captured,  and 
afterward  insidiously  wounded — of  which  wound  he  expired  at  Williamsburg,  October,  1781.  Anno  ^ta- 
tis." 

The  elegiac  lines  appended  to  this  epitaph  are  printed  on  page  431,  volume  i.,  of  this  work. 
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French  Oflkera.  -  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Sterena. 

• 

tenant-colonels  Stevens*  and  Carrington,  and  Major  Bauman  ;*  the  Virgrinian,  Maryland, 


VzaCOUNT  ViOMCML.  MONTMOBSNCI.  DbUXPONTS. 

^  The  history  of  the  services  of  several  most  meritorious  officers  of  the  Revolution  is  only  partially  writ- 
ten ;  this  is  especially  true  of  those  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  of  the  artillery,  who  was  a  most  efficient 
and  patriotic  officer  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  its  close. 

Ebenezbr  Stevens  was  born  in  Boston  in  1752,  and  at  an  early  age  became  strongly  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  Soru  of  Liberty.  He  was  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  in  De- 
cember, 1773  (see  list  of  names,  volume  i.,  p.  499),  and,  anticipating  evil  consequences  to  himself,  he  went 
to  Rhode  Island  to  reside.  When  that  province,  after  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  sent  an 
army  of  observation  to  Roxbury  (see  page  24),  young  Stevens  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  which 
bears  date  May  eighth,  1775.  His  skill  was  soon  perceived  by  Gridley  and  Knox,  and  early  in  December 
of  that  year,  be  was  directed  by  General  Washington  to  raise  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  one  of  arti- 
ficers in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  proceed  to  join  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  The  recruit- 
ing was  speedily  accomplished,  and  with  Captains  Eustis  and  Nichols,  Captain  Stevens  being  in  command, 
^^^0-^  traversed,  with  cannon  and  mortars,  through  deep  snows,  the  rough  hills 

s^/f*^      /'^'^^ /  -l/  ~  ^^  ^®^  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  on  Lake 

wO^^yi/      ^t^/^'l/'^^PtJ    Champlain,  nearly  opposite  Split  Rock,  enduring  great  privations  and 

sufferings.  They  descended  the  lake,  and  the  Sorel  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  went  down  that  stream  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  where  they  heard  of  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Quebec.  They  returned  to  St.  John's,  and  Major  Stevens  and  bis  corps  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  the  northern  department  during  1776.  In  the  spring  of  1777  he  went  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  commanded  the  artillery  there.  On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  when  St.  Clair  and  the  garri- 
sons retreated.  Major  Stevens  shared  in  the  mortifications  produced  by  that  rctrei^t.  He  joined  General 
Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward,  and  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  in  which  service  he  was 
greatly  distinguished.  He  continued  in  the  command  of  the  artillery  at  Albany  ;  and  in  April,  1778,  '^in 
consideration  of  his  services,  and  the  strict  attention  with  which  he  discharged  bis  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  artillery  in  the  northern  department  during  two  campaigns,"*  he  received  from  Congress  brevet 
rank  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  foot,  and  in  November  following  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  artillery. 
General  Gates  desired  to  retain  him  in  the  command  of  the  artillery  of  the  northern  and  middle  department. 
Hitherto  his  corps  had  been  considered  by  him  as  an  independent  one  :  now  it  was  attached  to  that  of  Col- 
onel Crane.  Unwilling  to  serve  under  this  officer.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  was  assigned  to  Colonel 
Lamb^s  regiment  in  the  New  York  line,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  often  intrusted  with  special 
duties  of  great  moment,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  laboratory  department.  He  was  selected 
to  accompany  La  Fayette  in  the  contemplated  expedition  into  Canada.  Early  in  1781  he  proceeded  with 
La  Fayette  into  Virginia  to  oppose  the  ravages  of  Arnold,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  actively  en- 
gaged with  very  full  powers,  under  the  orders  of  General  Knox,  in  collecting  and  forwarding  artillery  and 
other  munitions  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  During  that  siege  he  was  in  alternate  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  with  Colonel  Lamb  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington.  After  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  returned  north,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained 
in  command  with  Colonel  Lamb,  at  West  Point  and  its  vicinity.  When  peace  returned,  he  commenced  the 
business  of  a  merchant  in  New  York,  at  the  same  time  performing  the  duties  first  of  colonel,  then  of  briga- 

•  The  same  officer  whose  name  was  appended  to  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  artillery  of  West 
Point,  which  was  furnished  to  Arnold  when  preparing  for  his  treasonable  act.  Major  Bauman  was  post- 
master at  New  York  city  for  thirteen  successive  years,  commencing  in  1790. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  ir.,  180. 
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Position  of  the  American  Corpi.         Approach  by  Parallels.         Cannonade  and  Bombardment         Burning  of  British  Ship*. 
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and  Pennsylvanian  troops,  under  Steuben  ;  the  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey 
troops,  with  sappers  and  miners  under  General  James  Clinton ; 
the  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette ;  and  the  Virginia  militia 
under  Governor  Nelson.  The  quarters  of  General  Lincoln  were 
on  the  banks  of  Wormeley^s  Creek,  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  troops  will  be  better  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  map  on  the  next  page. 

From  the  first  until  the  sixth  of  October,  the  besieging  armies 
were  employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ordnance,  and  making  other 
preparations.  The  evening  of  the  sixth  was  very  dark  and 
stormy,  and  under  cover  of  the  gloom,  the  first  parallel'  was  com- 
menced within  six  hundred  yards  of  Cornwallis's  works.  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  commanded  the  troops  detailed  for  this  service.  So 
silently  and  so  earnestly  did  they  labor,  that  they  were  not  dis- 
cerned by  the  British  sentinels,  and  before  daylight  the  trenches 
wore  sufficiently  complete  to  shield  the  laborers  from  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were  completed, 
and  a  general  discharge  of  twenty-four  and  eighteen  pounders  was  commenced  by  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  right.  This  cannonade  was  kept  up  without  intermission  during  the  night, 
and  early  the  next  mornings  the  French  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  enemy,  ^q^.^  ^^ 
For  nearly  eight  hours  there  was  an  incessant  roar  of  cannons  and  mortars ;  and  ^'^i* 
hundreds  of  bombs  and  round  shot  were  poured  upon  the  British  works.  So  tremendous 
was  the  bombardment,  that  the  besieged  soon  withdrew  their  cannon  from  the  embrasures, 
and  fired  very  few  shots  in  return.  At  evening  red  hot  cannon  balls  were  hurled  from  the 
French  battery  F,  on  the  extreme  left,  at  the  Guadaloupe  ana  Charon,  two  British  ves- 
sels in  the  river.  The  Guadaloupe  was  driven  from  her  post,  and  the  Charon  of  forty- 
four  guns  and  three  large  transports  were  burned.  The  night  was  starry  and  mild,  and  in- 
vited to  repose,  but  the  besiegers  rested  not,  and  York  town  presented  a  scene  of  terrible 
grandeur,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  man.*     All  night  long  the  allies  kept 

dier,  and  finally  of  major  general,  commanding  the  division  of  artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  bekl 
the  latter  odice  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  of  the  city.  He  continued  to  be  the  senior  major  general  of  artillery  until  the  peace  of  1815. 
General  Stevens  was  often  employed  by  government  in  services  requiring  skill,  energy,  and  integrity.  In 
the  year  1800,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  Governor's  Island.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New  York,  in  which  pursuit  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  died  on  the  second  of  September,  1823. 

Colonel  Trumbull  has  introduced  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens,  in  his  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  mounted  at  the  head  of  the  regiment ;  and  also  prominently  in  his  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
Letters  written  to  Colonel  Stevens  by  Generals  Washington,  La  Fayette,  Schuyler,  Knox,  Gates,  Lincoln, 
and  other  officers,  yet  in  possession  of  his  family,  attest  the  extent  of  his  services,  his  efficiency  as  an  officer, 
and  their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man.  The  gold  medal  voted  by  Congress  to  General  Gates,  and  his 
small  library,  were  left  to  members  of  General  Stevens's  family,  and  are  still  retained  by  them.  General 
Stevens's  second  wife  was  Lucretia,  sister  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard,  who  was  massacred  in  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  at  Groton,  as  recorded  on  page  44. 

*  Adam  Philip,  Count  De  Custinb,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1740.  He  entered  the  army  in  early  life,  and 
served  under  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  oommanded  a  regiment 
in  the  French  army  in  America,  under  Rochambeau.  On  returning  to  France^  he  was  made  governor  of 
Toulon.  In  1792,  he  had  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris 
by  the  Terrorists  and  sent  to  the  guillotine.  He  was  decapitated  in  August,  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years. 

'  Parallel  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  trenches  and  embankments  dug  and  thrown  up  as  a  protection 
to  besiegers  against  the  guns  of  a  fort.  In  this  way  the  assailants  may  approach  a  fort,  and  construct  bat- 
teries within  short  gun-shot  of  the  works  of  the  beleaguered,  and  be  well  protected  in  their  labors. 

•  Doctor  Thatcher  in  his  journal,  page  274,  says,  "  From  the  bank  of  the  river  I  had  a  fine  view  of  this 
splendid  conflagration.  The  ships  were  enwrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  which,  spreading  with  vivid  bright- 
ness among  the  combustible  rigging,  and  running  with  amazing  rapidity  to  the  tops  of  the  several  masts, 
while  all  around  was  thnnder  and  lightning  from  our  numerous  cannons  and  mortars,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  presented  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  spectacles  which  can  be  imagined.     Some  of 
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•  Oct,  11. 


up  a  cannonade,  and  early  the  next  morning^  another  British  vessel  was  set  in 
flames  by  a  £ery  ball,  and  consumed. 


During  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  the  besiegers  commenced  a  second  parallel,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  British  works.  The  thre^  succeeding  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  this  line  of  trenches,  during  which  time  the  enemy  opened  new 
embrasures  in  positions  from  which  their  fire  was  far  more  effective  than  at  first.  Two  re- 
doubts (K  and  L)  on  the  left  of  the  besieged  and  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  British  works,  flanked  the  second  parallel,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
Preparations  were  made  on  the  fourteenth  to  carry  them  both  by  storm.  To  excite  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  one  was  committed  to  the  American  light  infantry  under  La 
Fayette ;  the  other  to  a  detachment  of  the  French  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  commanded 
by  Major-general  the  Baron  De  Viomenil,  a  brave  and  experienced  oflScer.  Toward  even- 
ing the  two  detachments  marched  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had 
commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  during  this  campaign,  led  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  Americans,  assisted  by  Colonel  Gimat,  La  Fayette's  aid  ;  while  Colonel  Laurens,  with 

our  shells  over-reaching  the  town,  are  seen  to  fall  into  the  river,  and  bursting,  throw  up  columns  of  water, 
like  the  spouting  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Note. — Explanation  of  the  Map. — A,  British  outworks  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans  on  their 
arrival.  B,  first  parallel.  C,  D,  American  batteries.  £,  a  bomb  battery.  G,  French  battery.  H,  French 
bomb  battery.  I,  second  parallel.  K,  redoubt  stormed  by  the  Americans.  L,  redoubt  stormed  by  the 
French.     M    M    M,  French  batteries.     N,  French  bomb  battery.     O,  American  batteries. 
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SocceMfuI  AftBanlt  upon  two  Redoabts.       Lom  tuBtaiaed  by  the  Combatantf.       Bravery  and  Lom  of  the  French  Grenadiers. 

eighty  men,  turned  the  redouht,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.      At  a  given 

signal,  the  troops  rushed  furiously  to  the. charge  without  firing 
a  gun,  the  van  being  led  by  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey.  Over  the  abatis  and  palisades  they  leaped,  and  with 
such  vehemence  and  rapidity  assaulted  and  entered  the  works, 
that  their  loss  was  inconsiderable.  One  sergeant  and  eight 
privates  were  killed  ;  and  seven  officers,  and  twenty-five  non- 
commissioned officers  and  priv&tes  were  wounded.  Colonel  6i- 
mat  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  foot,  and  Major  Gibbs,  com- 
mander of  Washington's  Life-guard,  was  also  slightly  wound- 
ed. Major  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  redoubt,  and  some 
inferior  officers,  with  seventeen  privates,  were  made  prisoners. 
Babon  viomkml.  Eight  privates  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in  the  assault,  but 

not  one  was  injured  after  the  surrender.*  This  redoubt  (K,  on 
the  map)  was  upon  the  high  river  bank,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American  lines.  When 
I  visited  the  spot  in  1848,  the  remains  of  the  embankments  were  quite  prominent. 

The  redoubt  (L)  stormed  by  the  French  un- 
der Viomenil  was  garrisoned  by  a  greater  force, 
and  was  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  was  de- 
fended by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  After  a  combat  of  nearly 
half'  an  hour,  the  redoubt  was  surrendered. 
Eighteen  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  forty- 
two  were  made  prisoners.  The  French  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  men.'  ' 
In  this  engagement  Count  Mathieu  Dumas  (see 
portrait,  on  next  page),  one  of  Rochambeau's 
aids,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  in  the 
advanced  corps,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 
entered  the  redoubt.*  In  this  assault  the  Count 
De  Deuxponts,  who  led  the  French  grenadiers, 
was  slightly  wounded.     Count  Charles  De  La- 

meth,  the  adjutant  general,  was  also  wounded,  vmr  mom  th<  err.  of  tr«  Redoubt.* 

^ . _^_^___^________^_^__________^__^.^.^_^__^^^___        * 

^  Gordon  (iii.,  258)  says  that  La  Fayette,  with  the  sanction  of  Washington,  ordered  the  assailants  to  re- 
member Fort  Griswold  (see  page  44),  and  put  every  man  of  the  garrison  to  death  after  the  redoubt  should 
be  captured.  There  is  no  other  than  verbal  evidence  that  such  an  order  was  ever  given,  an  order  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  character  of  both  Washington  and  La  Fayette.  Colonel  Hamilton  afterward  publicly  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  allegation ;  and  so  also  did  La  Fayette.  Stedman,  an  officer  undef  Comwallis,  and 
historian  of  the  war,  does  not  mention  it. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  mounds  looking  northwest,  up  the  York  River.  The  first  head-land  on  the  right 
is  Gloucester  Point,  and  upon  the  high  bank  on  the  left  is  situated  the  village  of  Yorktown.  The  dark  spot 
in  the  bank  indicates  the  place  of  the  so-called  Comwallig^s  Cave. 

'  Doctor  Thatcher  says,  the  reason  why  the  loss  of  the  French  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Americans  was  the'  fact  that  they  awaited  the  removal  of  the  abatis  before  they  made  the  assault,  and  all 
that  time  were  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy.  Doctor  Munson  informed  me  that  while  the  as- 
sault upon  these  redoubts  was  progressing,  Washington,  with  Lincoln,  Knox,  and  one  or  two  other  officers, 
were  standing  in  the  grand  battery  (C)  watching  every  movement,  through  the  embrasures,  with  great  anx- 
iety. When  the  last  redoubt  was  captured,  Washington  turned  to  Knox,  and  said,  *'  The  work  is  done,  and 
loell  done ;''  and  then  called  to  his  servant,  '^  Billy,  hand  me  my  horse.'* 

*  Rocharobeau,  in  his  Memoirt^  mentions  an  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  attack  upon  this 
redoubt.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  GatenoU^  which  had  been  formed  out  of  that  of  Auvergne, 
called  Sans  Tache^  were  led  to  the  attack.  When  informed  that  they  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  perilous 
enterprise,  they  declared  their  willingness  "  to  be  killed,  even  to  the  last  man,"  if  their  original  name, 
which  they  so  much  revered,  would  be  restored  to  them.  Rochambeau  promised  them  it  should  be  done. 
They  fought  like  tigers,  and  one  third  of  their  number  were  killed.  When  Rochambeau  reported  this  affair 
to  the  king,  Louis  signed  the  order,  restoring  to  the  regiment  the  name  of  Royal  Auvergne.  Dumas,  in 
his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  52,  also  mentions  this  circuuistance. 
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T)eiperate  Situation  of  CornwalUi .     Sortie.     Attempt  of  Cornwallia  to  Escape.     Providential  Interpoaition.     Count  Dumaf. 

a  musket  ball  passing  through  both  knees.  Washington  was  highly  gratified  with  the  suc- 
cess of  these  assaults,  and  in  general  orders  the  next  day  con- 
gratulated the  armies  on  the  result. 

During  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  these  redoubts  were  in- 
cluded in  a  second  parallel,  and  by  five  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noona  some  howitzers,  which  had  been  placed  in  them, 
were  opened  upon  the  British  works.      The  situation 
of  Cornwallis  was  now  becoming  desperate.      Beleaguered  on 
all  sides  by  a  superior  force,  his  strongest  defenses  crumbling  or 
passing  into  the  possession  of  the  besiegers,  and  no  tidings  from 
General  Clinton  to  encourage  him,  the  British  commander  was 
filled  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions.      Knowing  that  the 
town  would  be  untenable  when  the  second  parallel  should  be 
completed,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Ma  H      D    AS »         Abercrombie,  to  make  a  sortie  against  two  almost  completed 
batteries,  guarded  by  French  troops.     They  made  a  furious  as- 
sault at  about /our  o'clock  in  the  morning,  *>  and  were  successful  ;   but  the  guards 
from  the  trenches  soon  drove  the  assailants  back,  and  their  enterprise  was  fruitless 
of  advantage. 

Cornwallis,  confident  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  position,  determined  to  make  a  des- 
perate efibrt  at  flight.  His  plan  was  to  leave  the  sick  and  his  baggage  behind  ;  cross  over 
to  Gloucester,  and,  with  his  detachment  there,  cut  up  or  disperse  the  troops  of  De  CKoise, 
VVeeden,  and  Lauzun  ;  mount  his  infantry  on  horses  taken  from  the  duke's  legion,  and  others, 
that  might  be  seized  in  the  neighborhood ;  by  rapid  marches  gain  the  forks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Potomac,  and,  forcing  his  way  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New  York.  This  was  a  most  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, but  his  only  alternative  was  flight  or  capture.  Boats  were  accordingly  prepared,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  a  portion  of  his  troops  were  conve3'ed  across 
to  Gloucester.  So  secretly  was  the  whole  movement  performed,  that  the  patriots  did  not 
perceive  it ;  and  had  not  a  power  mightier  than  man's  interposed  an  obstacle,  Cornwallis's 
desperate  plan  might  have  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  first  body  of  troops  had 
scarcely  reached  Gloucester  Point,  when  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  almost  as  sudden  and 
fierce  as  a  summer  tornado,  made  the  passage  of  the  river  too  hazardous  to  be  again  attempt- 
ed. The  storm  continued  with  unabated  violence  until  morning,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design.  The  troops  were  brought  back  without  much  loss,  and  now  the  last 
ray  of  hope  began  to  fade  from  the  vision  of  the  earl. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  several  new  batteries  in  the  second  par- 
ellel  were  opened,  and  a  more  terrible  storm  of  shells  and  round  shot  was  poured  upon  the 
town  than  had  yet  been  experienced  by  the  enemy.     Governor  Nelson,  who  was  at  the 

^  Count  Mathieu  Dumas,  who,  after  his  return  from  America,  was  made  a  lieutenant  general,  was  born 
in  Montpellier,  in  1753.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  army.  He  accompanied  Rochambeau  to 
America  as  his  aid,  and  served  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
entered  into  the  French  service.  He  was  married  to  Julia  De  La  Rue  in  1785.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  Napoleon's  career  he  was 
continually  engaged  in  the  most  active  public  duties.  Yet  .he  found  time  to  use  his  pen,  which  he  wielded 
with  power.  At  the  beginning  of  the  *'  Reign  of  Terror,"  he  fled  with  his  family,  in  company  with  Count 
Charles  Lameth,  who  was  wounded  at  Yorktown,  to  England.  He  soon  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  flee 
into  Switzerland.  He  acted  with  La  Fayette  in  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  at  length 
elevated  to  a  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  was  with  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  with 
that  event  closed  his  military  career.  The  leisure  which  ensued  he  employed'in  writing  historical  essays, 
and  preparing  Memoir*  of  his  own  times.  These  extend  from  1773  to  1826,  when  he  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age.  From  these  Memoirs  I  have  compiled  this  brief  notice  of  his  public  life.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  French  Revolution  in  1830,  and  co-operated  with  La  Fayette  in  placing  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son  (the  editor  of  his  Memoin)^  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  almost  eighty- 
flve  years.     He  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  Trumbull  painted  the  portrait  here  given. 
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Piitriotiam  of  Gov.  Ncl«on.    Bombardment  of  hi*  Mansion.    Cornwallifl's  Propoeition  to  Surrender.    Destruction  in  Yorktown. 

head  of  the  Virginia  militia,  commanded  the  first  battery  that  opened  upon  the  British 
works  that  morning.  His  fine  stone  mansion,  the 
most  commodious  in  the  place,  was  a  prominent  ob- 
ject within  the  British  lines.  Jle  knew  that  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  staff  occupied  it,  and  was  probably 
in  it  when  he  began  the  cannonade.  Regardless 
of  the  personal  loss  that  must  ensue,  he  pointed  one 
of  his  heaviest  guns  directly  toward  his  house,  and 
ordered  the  gunner,  and  also  a  bombardier,  to  play 
upon  it  with  the  greatest  vigor.'  The  desired  ef- 
fect was  accomplished.  Upon  the  heights  of  Sara- 
toga, Burgoyne  found  no  place  secure  from  the  can- 
non-balls of  the  besiegers ;  in  Yorktown  there  was 
like  insecurity  ;*  and  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn-  . .    v, 

^  .;.    -  ,  ,  J  'rum  NE1.80N  Mansion.' 

ing,  Corn  wallis  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.     The  house  of  Governor  Nelson,  I  have  already  mentioned,  still  bears 
many  scars  received  during  the  bombardment ;  and  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  dwelling,  I 
aaw  a  huge  unexploded  bomb-shell  which  was  cast  there  by  order  of  the  patriot  owner. 

Corn  wallis,  despairing  of  victory  or  escape,  sent  a  flag  to  Washington  with  a  request  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Mrs.  Moore's  house  on  the  right  of  the  American  lines,  and  just  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  parellel,^  to  arrange  terms  for  the  surrender  of  his  army.  Washington  was 
unwilling  to  waste  precious  time  in  negotiations,  for,  in  the  mean  while,  the  augmented 
British  fleet  might  arrive,  and  give  the  earl  an  opportunity  to  escape.*     In  his  reply  to 

*  Never  did  a  man  display  more  lofty  patriotism  than  Governor  Nelson  on  this  occasion.  He  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  was  commander-in-chief  of  its  militia.  At  that 
time  the  treasnry  of  Virginia  was  empty,  and  there  was  great  apprehension  that  the  militia  wonld  disband 
for  want  of  pay.  Governor  Nelson  applied  to  a  wealthy  citizen  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  state. 
The  security  was  not  considered  safe,  and  the  patriot  pledged  his  private  property  as  collateral.  The  money 
was  obtained  and  used  for  the  pnblic  service.  Because  Governor  Nelson  exercised  his  prerogative  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state  in  impressing  men  into  the  military  service  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
many  influential  men  were  offended,  and  many  mortal  enemies  appeared.  But  he  outlived  all  the  wounds 
of  malice,  and  posterity  does  honor  to  his  name. 

*  Dr.  Thatcher  says  :  "  I  have  this  day  visited  the  town  of  York,  to  witness  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
siege.  It  contains  about  sixty  houses ;  some  of  them  are  elegant,  many  of  them  are  greatly  damaged,  and 
some  totally  ruined,  being  shot  through  in  a  thousand  places,  and  honey-combed,  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
Rich  furniture  and  books  were  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  the  carcasses  of  men  and  horses,  half  covered 
with  earth,  exhibited  a  scene  of  ruin  amd  horror  beyond  description.  The  earth  in  many  places  is  thrown 
up  into  mounds  by  the  force  of  our  shells,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  spot  where  a  man  could  have  re- 
sorted for  safety. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  street  looking  northwest.  A  long  wooden  building,  with  steep  roof  and  dormer 
windows,  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  is  also  a'  relic  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  It,  too,  was  much 
damaged  by  the  bombardment.  A  few  feet  from  the  door  of  Mr.  Nelson's  dwelling  is  a  fine  laurel-tree. 
On  the  occasion  of  La  Fayette's  visit  to  Yorktown  in  1824,  a  large  concourse  of  people  were  assembled; 
branches  were  taken  from  this  laurel-tree,  woven  into  a  civic  crown,  and  placed  uppn  the  head  of  the  ven- 
erable marquis.  He  took  it  from  his  brow,  and  placing  it  upon  that  of  Preserved  Fish,  who  accompanied 
him,  remarked  that  none  in  all  that  company  was  better  entitled  to  wear  the  mark  of  honor  than  he. 

*  See  the  map  on  page  518. 

*  Delay  on  that  occasion  would,  indeed,  have  been  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Americans. 
Admiral  Digby  hastened  the  repairs  of  his  vessels  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  seven  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  sailed  for  the  Chesa- 
peake to  aid  Comwallis,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  This  armament  appeared  off  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  but,  receiving  unquestionable  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  at 
Yorktown,  the  British  general  returned  to  New  York. 

Thomas  Anburey,  a  British  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and  who  served  in  America  until  near  the  close 
of  1781,  published  two  interesting  volumes,  called  Travels  in  jimerica.  Alluding  to  the  capture  of  Corn* 
wallis,  which  occurred  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Europe,  he  says :  *^  When  the  British 
fleet  left  Sandy  Hook,  General  Washington  had  certain  intelligence  of  it,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  it 
sailed,  although  at  such  a  considerable  distance  as  near  six  hundred  miles,  by  means  of  signal  guns  and 
II.  L  L 
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Terms  of  Capitulation  propoaed.  The  CommissioDera.  SynoptlB  of  Article*  of  Capitulation. 

Cornwallis's  letter,  Washington  desired  him  to  transmit  his  proposals  in  writing  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  for  which  purpose  he  would  order  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  two  hours.  To  this  the  earl  consented,  and  within  the  stipulated  time  he  sent  a  rough 
draft  of  the  general  hasis  of  his  proposals.*  Washington,  perceiving  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  serious  disagreement  finally,  also  sent  Cornwallis  a  general  basis  of  terms  upon 
which  he  should  expect  him  to  surrender.'  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  in  con- 
v'  ^'  ference  at  Moore's  house,  and  hostilities  were  suspended 

^V^      /^2^  ^^^  ^^^  for  the  night.     The  American  commissioners  were  Colonel 

^  Laurens,*  and  Viscount  De  Noailles,  a  relative  of  La  Fay- 

ette's wife ;  the  British  commissioners  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross. 
•  Oct,        "^^^  commissioners  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth ;»  but,  being  unablo 

1781.    to  adjust  the  terms  of  capitulation*  definitively,  only  a  rough  draft  of  them  could  be 

alarms.  A  very  notorioos  rebel  in  New  York,  from  the  top  of  his  house,  bung  out  the  signal  of  a  white 
flag  the  moment  the  fleet  got  under  way,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a 
small  village  about  a  mile  from  our  post  at  Paulus'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City) ;  after  that  a  continual  firing 
of  cannon  was  beard  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  about  two  days  after  the  fleet  sailed,  was  the  period  in 
which  General  Washington  was  so  pressing  for  the  army  to  surrender.'' — Volume  ii.,  page  481.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Washington  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  previous  to  the  sarrender.  Al- 
though Digby  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until  the  nineteenth,  on  account  of  unfavorable  winds  and  other 
causes  of  delay,  ho  lef^  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  seventeenth. 

'  He  proposed  that  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  cnstopiary 
honors ;  that  the  British  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to  Germany,  under  an 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  France,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  released  or  regularly  exchanged  \ 
that  all  arms  and  public  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  reserving  the  usual  indulgence  of  side- 
arms  to  officers,  and  of  retaining  private  property  by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  that  the  interests  of  sev- 
eral individuals  (Tories)  in  civil  capacities,  and  connected  with  the  British,  should  be  attended  to,  and  their 
persons  respected. 

*  Washington  declared  that  a  general  basis  for  a  definitive  treaty  should  be  the  reception  of  the  two  gar- 
risons as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  same  honors  as  were  granted  to  the  American  prisoners  at  Charleston ; 
but  he  would  not  agree  to  send  the  prisoners  out  of  the  country.  They  were  to  be  marched  to  some  con- 
venient place,  where  they  could  be  sustained  and  treated  kindly.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  harbor  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  with  all  their  guns,  stores,  tackling,  apparel,  and  furniture,  to  be  delivered  to  a  naval 
officer  appointed  to  receive  them.  The  artillery,  arms,  munitions,  and  public  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  supplied  with  the  British  hospital  stores,  and  attended  by  the  hospital  surgeons, 

Cornwallis,  in  reply,  asked  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war,  and  sufficient  officers  and 
men,  to  carry  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  pledging  her  safe  delivery  to  the  conqueror  subsequently, 
if  she  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea.     This  was  granted. 

'  At  that  very  time,  Colonel  Laurens's  father,  who  had  been  president  of  Congress,  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  been  captured  at  sea  while  on  hb  way  to  Holland 
to  solicit  a  loan.     This  circumstance  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

^  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  :  \.  The  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  the  land  troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States  \  the 
naval  forces  to  the  naval  army  of  the  Frenob"  king.  IL  The  artillery,  munitions,  stores,  <8cc.,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  them.  HL  The  two  redoubts  captured  on  the  sixteenth  to  be 
surrendered,  one  to  the  Americans,  the  other  to  the  French  troops.  The  garrison  at  York  to  march  out 
at  two  o'clock,  with  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,*  and  drums  beating  ;  there  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  encampment.  The  works  on  the  Gloucester  side  to  be  delivered  to  the  Americans  and 
French  ;  the  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  three  o'clock.  IV.  The  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms, 
papers,  and  private  property.  Also,  the  property  of  Loyalists  found  in  the  garrison  to  be  retained.  V.  The 
soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  subsisted  by  the  Americans.  Brit- 
ish, Anspach,  and  Hessian  officers  allowed  to  be  quartered  near  them,  and  supply  them  with  clothing  and 
necessities.  VI.  The  officers  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  part  of  the  American  confed- 
eracy ;  proper  vessels  to  be  granted  by  Count  De  Grasse  to  convey  them,  under  flags  of  truce,  to  New  York, 
within  ten  days,  if  they  choose.  Passports  to  be  granted  to  those  who  go  by  land.  VII.  Officers  allowed 
to  keep  soldiers  as  servants,  and  servants,  not  soldiers,  not  to  be  considered  prisoners.  VIII.  The  Bonetta 
to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  Cornwallis,  to  go  to  New  York  with  dispatches,  and  then  to  be  delivered 
to  Count  De  Grasse.f     IX.  Traders  not  considered  close  prisoners  of  war  but  on  parole,  and  allowed  three 

*  Thii  disposition  of  colors  is  considered  drgrading.  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it  at  Charleston,  where  the  British 
general  intended  it  as  an  insult.  As  Washington  made  the  terms  of  surrender  "  those  of  Charleston,"  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  submit 

t  As  Washington  refused  to  agree  to  anj  stipulations  respecting  the  Tories  in  the  British  camp,  mnny  of  them  sailed  fai  fiw 
Bonetta  for  New  York,  unwilling  to  brave  Uie  ire  of  their  offended  countrymen. 
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Fao  Simile  of  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  the  Capitulation. 


prepared,  which  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Cornwallis.     Washington  would  not 


2^  ^/  J^  ^'^  ^fT^^^^y^^^^ 


(/Ti^^,^ 


M;;  ^^  Aw      ^^^^^f%^  ^7^^ 

permit  the  delay  that  might  ^ 

ensue  by  leaving  these  open  to  y^                          X ^ * 

farther  negotiation  ;  he,  there-  (^ (rl^"MlTll/C^CA>4i 

fore,  had  the  rough  articles  fair-  ^  /P               ^^ 

ly  transcribed,  and  sent  them  to  -^V7^  /       ^/^                       / 

his  lordship  early  on  the  morn-  /  y^  a    *      /•/  'f^  -^^s^^"^  d^  * 

ing  of  the  nineteenth,  with  a  g/  '          yf 

letter  expressing  his  expecta-  /Y^ 

tion  that  they  woAld  be  signed  {/ 

by  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  the  p^^  .^.n^  ^f  tbe  lak  a«ticl«  of  tbi  CAFiruLATioif. 

months  to  dispose  of  their  property,  or  remove  it.  X.  Loyalists  not  to  be  pnnished  on  account  of  having 
joined  the  Britisb  army.  Considering  this  matter  to  be  of  a  civil  character,  Washington  would  not  assent 
to  the  article.     XI.  Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  to  be  attended  by  the 
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Ccremonlet  at  the  Surreoder  of  the  BritiBh  Armj.  Delivery  of  the  Colon.  Conduct  of  Cornwallis  in  the  Carolinas. 

garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon.  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  garusons  at  York  and  Gloucester,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
all  the  ammunition,  stores,  &c.,  were  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  America  and  France.  The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender, 
was  exceedingly  imposing.  The  American  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Yorktown  to  Hampton  (see  map),  and  the  French  army  on  the  led.  Their 
lines  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  his  white  charger,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  American  column  ;  and  Rochambeau,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horse,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  according  to 
eye-witnesses,  to  the  military,  was  also  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  partici- 
pate in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  prevailed  as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly 
marched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with  their  colors  cased  and  their  drums  beating  a  Brit- 
ish tune,  and  passed  between  the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.^  All  were  eager  to  look 
upon  Cornwallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,*  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.  They  were  disap- 
pointed ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning  illness,  he  sent  Cren- 
eral  0*Hara  with  his  sword,  to  lead  the  vanquished  army  to  the  field  of  humiliation.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line,  General  O'Hara  advanced  toward  Washington,  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  The  commander-in-chief 
pointed  him  to  General  Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lin- 
coln, for  only  theyearBelorene  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his  array 
to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.  Lincolnjconducted  the  royal  troops  to  the  field  select- 
ed for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  O'Hara  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of 
Cornwallis  ;  liincoln  received  it,  and  then  politely  handed  it  back  to  O'Hara,  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  number,  was  next  per- 
formed. For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a  distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  ser- 
geants were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the  colors.  Ensign  Wilson  of  Clinton's  brigade,  the 
youngest  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  (being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  officer  of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.* 

British  surgeons.  XII.  Wagons  to  be  furnished,  if  possible,  for  carrying  the  baggage  of  officers  attending 
the  soldiers,  and  of  the  hospital  surgeons  when  traveling  on  account  of  the  sick.  XIII.  The  shipping  and 
boats  in  the  two  harbors,  with  all  their  appendages,  arras,  and  stores,  to  be  delivered  up,  unimpaired,  after 
the  private  property  was  unloaded.')^  XIV.  This  article  is  given  entire  in  the  preceding  fac  simile,  which, 
with  the  signatures,  I  copied  from  the  original  document,  now  in  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Wash- 
ington City.  These  articles  were  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  by  Thomas  Sy- 
monds,  the  naval  commander  in  York  River ;  on  the  part  of  the  allied  armies,  by  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau, Barras,  and  De  Grasse. 

^  The  Abb6  Robin,  chaplain  to  the  French  army,  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  this  siege  and  surren- 
der. He  says,  "  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of  the  English  troops,  as  well  as  their  clean- 
liness of  dress.  To  account  for  their  good  appearance,  Cornwallis  had  opened  all  the  stores  (about  to  be 
surrendered)  to  the  soldiers  before  the  capitulation  took  place.  Each  had  on  a  complete  new  suit  but  all 
their  finery  seemed  to  humble  them  the  more,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  Amer- 
icans.''—  New  Travels  in  North  America  in  the  year  1781,  and  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Count  De 
Rochambeau. 

^  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  during  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the  Southern 
States  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  sufiered  dwelling-houses  to  be  plundered  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  carried  oflT;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  table  was  furnished  with  plate 
thus  obtained  from  private  families.  His  march  was  more  frequently  that  of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable 
general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Cornwallis's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand 
slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the  whole  devastations  of  his  army  amounted  in  value 
to  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

'  Robert  Wilson,  the  honored  ensign  on  this  occasion,  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  had  been  early 
trained  in  the  duties  and  hardships  of  military  life,  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  famous  Captain  Gregg  well 

*  CoDsidemble  private  property  of  the  loyal  citizens  had  been  placed  on  board  the  veaaela  for  security  daring  the  siege. 
This  was  icclnded  in  the  terms  of  the  article. 
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Laying  down  of  Arms.     Loss  of  both  Armiet.     Washington'!  expressed  Approbation  of  OflScers.      Disposition  of  Prisoners. 

When  Wilson  gave  the  order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  np 
their  colors,  and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  former 
hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  flags  to  non- 
commissioned officers.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  a  distance,  observed  this  hesitation,  and  rode 
up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  he  willingly  spared  the  feelings  of  the  British 
captains,  and  ordered  Ensign  Wilson  to  receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican sergeants.     This  scene  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  colors  were  surrendered,  the  whole  royal  army  laid  down  their  arms.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  humiliating  task  for  the  captives,  for  they  had  been  for  months  enjoying  vic- 
tories under  their  able  commander,  and  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  rebels  with  profound 
contempt.'  After  grounding  their  arms  and  laying  off  their  accoutrements,  they  were  con- 
ducted back  to  their  lines,  and  guarded  by  a  sufficient  force  until  they  commenced  their 
march  for  permanent  quarters  in  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.* 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed,  three  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  seventy  missing.  The  whole  number  surrendered  by  ca- 
pitulation was  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand,'  according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
making  the  total  loss  between  seventy-five  and  seventy-eight  hundred.  The  combined  army 
employed  in  the  siege  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  regular  American  troops,  more  than 
five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand  militia ;  a  total  of  over  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Their  loss  during  the  siege,  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  only  about  three  hundred.  The  ar- 
tillery, and  military  stores  and  provisions  surrendered,  were  very  considerable.  There  were 
seventy-five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannons ;  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  muskets  ;  twenty-eight  regimental  standards  (ten  of  them  English,  and 
eighteen  German) ;  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  and  musket-balls,  bombs,  carriages,  &c.,  &c. 
The  military  chest  contained  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  specie.* 
•  Oct.  90  ^"  the  day  succeeding  the  surrender, &  Washington,  in  general  orders,  expressed 

1771.  his  great  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  both  armies.  Among  the  generals  whom 
the  commander-in-chief  particularly  named  were  Count  De  Rochambeau,  Du  Portail,  and 
other  distinguished  French  officers  ;  and  GeneralsLincolj^  Knox,  La  Fayette,  and  Steuben, 
of  the  American  army.'  He  also  spoke  warmly  of  Governor  Nelson,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  essential  aid.     Joy  pervaded  all  hearts,  and  that  there  might  be  none 

known  in  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  One  of  his  exploits  I  have  related  on  page  252,  volame  i. 
Toang  Wilson  became  attached  to  the  army  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  His  commission  as  ensign  (which 
I  have  seen)  is  dated  Jane  ninth,  1781,  four  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  from  his  certificate  I  made  the  copy 
printed  on  page  128.  He  settled  in  Central  New  York  when  it  was  a  wilderness  ;  was  magistrate  many 
years;  and  for  some  time  was  postmaster  at  Manlius,  in  Onondago  county.  He  died  in  the  year  1811, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  still  survives  him,  and  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  The  late  James 
Gregg  Wilson,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  newspaper,  was  his  last  surviving  child.  The 
statement  in  the  text  respecting  his  participation  in  the  surrender  of  the  colors  at  Yorktown  I  received  from 
his  relatives,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  an  eye-witness  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  knew  Wilson  from  his  boyhood  until  his  death. 

'  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  was  present,  says  that  he  saw  many  of  the  soldiers,  with  sullen  countenances,  throw 
down  their  guns  on  the  pile  with  violence,  as  if  determined  to  ronder  them  unfit  for  further  service.  By 
order  of  General  Lincoln,  this  conduct  was  checked,  and  they  were  made  to  lay  them  down  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

'  The  British  prisoners  were  marohed,  some  to  Wuiohester,  in  Virginia,  and  some  to  Fort  Frederick,  and 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  The  latter  portion  were  guarded  by  militia,  commanded  by  General  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  many  serious  quarrels  between  them  and  their  custodians  occurred.  They  were  finally 
removed  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  guarded  by  Continental  troops.  Cornwallis  and  other  British 
ofiicers  went  by  sea  to  New  York  on  parole.  Arrangements  were  finally  made  for  the  exchange  of  most 
of  them. 

'  An  estimate  made  soon  after  the  surrender,  made  the  total  loss  of  the  British  eleven  thousand  eight  hund- 
red. In  that  estimate  was  included  two  thousand  sailors,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  negroes,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Tories.  ^  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Stedroan,  Robin,  Thacher,  Botta,  Sparks. 

*  Brigadiers  Du  Portail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general ;  and  Colonel  Go- 
vion,  and  Captain  Roohefontain,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  were  each  advanced  a  grade,  by  brevet. 
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A  Jabilee  for  Prisoners.  InteUigence  of  the  Surrender  at  Philadelphia.  Proceedings  of  Congress.  Rochambean. 

excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  general  thanksgiving,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 

that  all  those  who  were  under  arrest  or  confinement  should 
he  immediately  set  at  liherty  ;*  and  as  the  next  day  was 
the  Sahbath,  he  closed  his  orders  by  directing  divine  service 
to  be  performed  in  the  several  brigades  on  the  morrow. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  with  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  British  army  in  America  secured  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States.  The  strong  arm  of  military  oppression, 
moved  by  governmental  power,  was  paralyzed,  and  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  from  the  hour  when  intelligence  of  the 
event  reached  them,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  subduing  the  re- 
bellion and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  realm.  The  blow 
of  disseverance  had  fallen ;  war  could  no  longer  subserve  a 
useful  purpose  ;  humanity  and  sound  policy  counseled  peace. 
Great  was  the  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Americans  as  the 
RooHAXBSAu.s  intelligence  went  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  the  confedera- 

tion. Lieutenant-colonel  Tilghman,  one  of  Washington's  aids-de-camp,  rode  express  to 
Philadelphia  to  carry  the  dispatches  of  the  chief  announcing  the  joyful  tidings  to  Congress. 
It  was  midnight  when  he  entered  the  city. a  Thomas  M<Kean  was  then  presi-  aoctsa, 
dent  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  resided  in  High  Street,  near  Second.  Tilgh-  itsi. 
man  knocked  at  his  door  so  vehemently,  that  a  watchman  was  disposed  to  arrest  him  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.  MKean  arose,  and  presently  the  glad  tidings  were  made  known. 
Tfie  watchmen  throughout  the  city  proclaimed  the  hour,  adding  "and  Cornwallis  is  taken/'* 
That  annunciation,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  night  air,  aroused  thousands  from  their  beds. 
Lights  were  seen  moving  in  almost  every  house ;  and  soon  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
men  and  women  all  eager  to  hear  the  details.  It  was  a  night  of  great  joy  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  people  had  anxiously  awaited  intelligence  from  Yorktown.  The  old  State  House 
bell  rang  out  its  notes  of  gladness,  and  the  first  blush  of  morning  was  greeted  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannons. 

Congress  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  grave  orators  of  that  august  body-  could 
hardly  repress  huzzas  while  Secretary  Thompson  read  the  letter  from  Washington  announc- 
ing the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis.  On  motion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Congress  resolved  to 
go  in  procession  at  two  o'clock  the  same  day*>  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church, 
«« and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United  ** 
States  and  France  with  success."  A  committee  was  appointed,'  to  whom  were  referred 
the  letters  of  Washington,  and  who  were  instructed  to  report  resohitions  of  thanks  to  the 
armies  and  their  officers,  and  to  recommend  appropriate  honors.*  The  committee  reported 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Congress  resolved  that  their  thanks  should  be  presented  to  Wash- 
ington, Kochambeau,  and  De  Grasse,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  their  respective 
commands ;  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  in  commemoration  of  the 

»  Thatcher,  281. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vimeur,  the  Coant  De  Rochambean,  was  bom  at  Yendome  in  1725, 
and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  1746  he  became  aid-de-oamp  to  Louis  Philippe, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  He  fought  bravely  at  Creveldt,  Minden, 
Corbach,  and  Clostercamp.  He  was  made  lieutenant  general  in  1779,  and  in  1780  came  to  America  with 
a  strong  force.  After  assisting  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  remaining  several  months 
in  America,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  fiekl-roarshal  by  Louis  XVI.  During 
the  French  Revolution,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North.  He  was  superseded, 
and  suffered  the  persecutions  of  calumny,  but  a  decree  of  approbation  was  passed  in  1792.  He  then  retired 
to  his  estate  near  Yendome.  Under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  death. 
In  1803  Bonaparte  grranted  him  a  pension,  and  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died 
in  1807,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.     His  Memoirs  were  published  in  1809. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Edmmid  Randolph,  Elias  Boudinot,  Joseph  Vamum,  and  Charles  Carroll. 

*  Joumali  of  Congreti^  vii.,  162 
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event  ;*  that  two  stands  of  colors  taken  from  Comwallis  should  be  presented  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  that  two 
I  pieces  of  the  field  ordnance  captured  at  York  should 
be  presented  to  each  of  the  French  commanders, 
Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse ;  and  that  the  Board 
of  War  should  present  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Tilgh- 
man,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a  horse 
properly  caparisoned,  and  an  elegant  sword.     Con- 
gress also  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  thir- 
I  teenth  day  of  December  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  throughout  the  confederacy,  on  account 
I  of  this  signal  mark  of  Divine  favor.     Legislative 
bodies,  executive  councils,  city   corporations,   and 
many  private  societies,  presented  congratulatory  ad- 
'  dresses  to  the  commanding  generals  and  their  offi- 
cers ;  and  from  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  land  arose 
B&rrisH  FLAo.a  ^he  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  accompanied 

the  alleluiahs  of  thousands  of  worshipers  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  were  sorely  perplexed  when  the  intelligence  reached  them.' 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November ;  its  first  business  was  a  consid- 
eration of  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  America,  which  reached  ministers  officially  on  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-fifth.*  Violent  debates  ensued,  and  Fox  even  went  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  Lord  North  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French.  The  minister  In- 
dignantly repelled  the  insinuation,  and  justified  the  war  on  the  ground  of  its  justice,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  British  rights.  Upon  this  point  he  was  violently  assailed  by 
Burke,  who  exclaimed,  **  Good  God  I  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for  which  we 
went  to  war  !  Oh,  excellent  rights  !  Oh,  valuable  rights  !  Valuable  you  should  be,  for 
we  have  paid  dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,4raluable  rights  !  that  have  cost  Britain  thir- 
teen provinces,  four  islands,*  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy  millions 
[thrcQ  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars]  of  money  !"  The  younger  Pitt  distinguished 
himself  in  this  debate,  and  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  opposition.  On  the  thirtieth  of  No- 
vember, that  party  proposed  the  bold  measure  (last  adopted  during  the  Revolution  of  1688) 
of  not  granting  supplies  until  the  ministers  should  give  a  pledge  to  the  people  that  the  war 
in  America  should  cease.  This  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
Several  conflicting  propositions  were  made  by  both  parties,  but  without  any  definite  result, 

^  The  marble  for  this  column,  like  many  other  monuments  ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  is  yet 
in  the  quarry.  It  was  proposed  to  have  it  *'  ornamented  with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  surrender  of  Earl 
Cornwallis,''  to  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse. — Journalty  vii.,  166. 

*  This  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  flags  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  presented  to  Washington.  I 
made  this  sketch  of  the  flag  itself,  then  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  It  belonged  to  the  sev- 
enth regiment.  The  size  of  the  flag  is  six  feet  long,  and  five  feet  four  inches  wide.  The  ground  is  blue ; 
the  central  stripe  of  the  cross  red ;  the  marginal  ones  white.  In  the  center  is  a  crown,  and  beneath  it  a 
garter  with  its  inscription,  ^'  Honi  ioit  qui  mal  y  pense^^^  inclosing  a  full-blown  rose.  These  are  neatly 
embroidered  with  silk.     The  fabric  of  the  flag  is  heavy  twilled  silk. 

'  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  in  his  Historical  Memoin  of  his  Oivn  Timtt  (page  246),  has  left  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  the  eflect  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  upon  the  minds  of  Lord  North  and  the  king. 
The  intelligence  reached  the  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-flfth  of  November,  at  noon.  Wraxall  askMl 
Lord  George  Germain  how  North  ''  took  the  communication  ?"  "  As  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball 
in  his  breast,"  replied  Lord  George ;  *'  for  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  ^  Oh !  God,  it  is  all  over !'  words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
under  emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation  and  distress."  Lord  George  Germain  sent  oflT  a  dispatch  to 
the  king,  who  was  then  at  Kew.  The  king  wrote  a  calm  letter  in  reply,  but  it  was  remarked,  as  evidence 
of  unusual  emotion,  that  he  had  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  writing,  which  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  do  with  scrupulous  precbion.     Yet  the  handwriting  evinced  composure  of  mind. 

*  He  referred  to  disasters  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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___ a _ 

and  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  Parliament  adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  of  Jan- 
uary.» 

Although  the  British  power  in  America  was  subdued,  it  still  had  vitality.  The  enemy 
yet  held  important  posts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  Washington  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
advantage  he  now  possessed,  by  capturing  or  dispersing  the  royal  garrisons  at  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah.  For  this  purpose,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Count  De  Grasse  in 
an  expedition  against  Charleston.  He  repaired  on  board  the  ViUe  de  FariSt  and  held  a 
personal  conference  with  the  admiral.  To  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Washington,  De  Grasse 
replied  that  '*  the  orders  of  his  court,  ulterior  projects,  and  his  engagement  with  the  Span- 
iards, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  coast  during  the  time  which  would 
be  required  for  the  operation."  He  also  declined  conveying  troops  to  the  South  for  re-en- 
forcing Greneral  Greene,  but  he  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  cover 
the  transportation  of  the  Eastern  troops  and  of  the  ordnance,  to  the  head  of  Elk.  These, 
under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  were  embarked  on  the  second  of  November,  and 
from  the  head  of  Elk  proceeded  by  land  to  winter  quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  fourth,  St.  Simon  embarked  his  troops,  and  on  that 
day  the  French  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake  for  the  West  Indies.  Before  it  sailed, 
Washington  presented  Count  De  Grasse  with  two  beautiful  horses,  as  a  token  of  his  per- 
sonal esteem. 

The  French  army  remained  in  Virginia  (Rochambeau  having  his  head-quarters  at  Will- 
iamsburg), ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  North  or  South.  There  they  remained 
until  the  next  summer, l>  when  they  joined  the  Continental  army  on  the  Hudson.* 
They  proceeded  to  New  England  in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  December  embarked 
at  Boston  for  the  West  Indies.  General  SI.  Clair,  with  a  body  of  troops,  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  General  Greene  at  the  South.  He  was  directed  to  march  by  the  way  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  dislodge  the  enemy  there.  This  he  eflected,  and  at  the  close  of  1781  there  was 
not  a  hostile  foot  except  those  of  resident  Tories  and  prisoners  of  war,  in  all  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina. 

When  Washington  had  completed  all  his  arrangements,  he  left  Yorktown,c  and      ^  ^^^  ^ 
hastened  to  Eltham,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bassett,  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Custis,  the        i^ei. 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington.     He  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  die,  and  stayed  there  a  few 
days  to  mingle  his  grief  with  that  of  the  afflicted  widow.     Mr.  Custis  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.*     From  Eltham,  Wash- 
ington proceeded  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Mount  Vernon,  receiving  and  answering  various 
public  addresses  on  the  way.     On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,^  he    ^ 
went  to  the  State  House,  and  on  being  introduced  into  the  hall  of  Congress  by  two 
members,  he  was  greeted  by  a  congratulatory  address  by  the  president.     He  remained  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  regarded  with  reverence  by  all  classes. 

We  will  here  close  the  chronicle,  visit  the  historical  localities  about  Yorktown.  and  then 
ride  down  to  Hampton,  near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Nelson,  I  rode  to  "  Moore^s  House,''  where  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  armies  met  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  On  our  way  we  visited  the  site 
of  the  two  redoubts  (R  and  L,  on  the  map)  captured  respectively  by  the  Americans  and 
French.  The  visible  lines  of  the  one  assailed  by  the  French  cross  the  road  leading  to 
Moore's  house.  On  each  side  of  the  way  the  embankments  are  quite  prominent.  The  re- 
mains of  the  other  one,  on  the  river  bank,  are  noticed  and  delineated  on  page  519.  In  the 
fields  farther  south,  crossing  the  Hampton  road,  and  extending  almost  to  the  old  Jamestown 
road  along  which  the  American  division  of  the  allied  armies  approached  Yorktown,  might 
be  seen  a  ridge,  the  remains  of  the  second  parallel.     In  a  southwesterly  direction,  about  a 

*  The  order  and  discipline  of  the  French  army  while  on  this  march,  and  the  deputation  of  Qaakers  who 
met  Rochambeau  at  Philadelphia,  are  noticed  on  page  55. 

*  Mr.  Custis  left  four  infant  children.  Washingtqp  adopted  the  two  younger,  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
son  still  survives ;  the  respected  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia. 
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mile  and  a  half  distant,  is  the  low  ground  where  the  armies  rested  before  making  a  disposi- 
tion of  their  forces  for  attacking  Cornwallis. 

Moore's  house  is  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  level  lawn  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  banks  of  the 
York.  Although  so  late  in  the  ,  ^^^  g^ 
season,  &  it  was  surrounded  with  i^^ 
green  shrubbery,  and  from  a  bush  near 
the  piazza  I  plucked  a  full-blown  rose 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  was  shown 
the  room  in  which  it  is  asserted  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed  by  Cornwallis  and 
his  conquerors.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take. There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
earl  was  beyond  his  lines  until  he  depart- 
ed for  New  York  on  parole.  He  signed 
MooBK'8  H0U8K.1  the  capitulation  at  his  quarters  in  the 

town ;  and  above  the  signature  of  Washington  and  the  French  officers  is  written,  **  Done 
in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown,"  Sec.  Moore*s  house  is  famous  only  as  being  the  place 
where  the  commissioners  held  their  conference. 

We  next  visited  the  placed  designated  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  British  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  a  field,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  southward  of  the  British  intrench- 
ments,  three  tulip  poplars  were  pointed  out  for  many  years  as  indices  of  the  exact  place  of 
surrender.  The  old  trees  are  now  gone,  but  three  small  ones  supply  their  places.  This  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hampton  road.  In  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  Surrender,  the  house 
of  Governor  Nelson  is  seen.  Trumbull  visited  Yorktown  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the 
ground,  in  1791,  and  doubtless  had  the  true  location  pointed  out  to  him.  From  the  field 
where  the  tulip  poplars  are,  however,  the  house  can  not  be  seen,  but  from  a  large  field  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hampton  road,  sloping  in  the  directiqn  of  the  <*  Pigeon  Quarter,"  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  British  lines  (the  distance  mentioned  in  history),  the  house  may  be 
plainly  seen.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nelson  and  other  intelligent  gentlemen  at  Yorktown, 
that  the  large  field,  noted  as  the  spot  on  the  map  printed  on  page  518,  is  the  locality  where 
the  captive  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  where  the  mnrble  column,  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, should  be  erected. 

From  the  field  of  humiliation  we  rode  back  to  the  village,  and  afler  visiting  the  remains 
of  the  elegant  dwelling  of  President  Nelson,  which  was  situated  near  that  of  the  governor, 
within  the  British  lines,  I  passed  an  hour  in  the  venerated  mansion  of  Governor  Nelson, 
printed  on  page  521.  It  was  erected  by  the  first  emigrant  Nelson  ("  Scotch  Tom"),  and 
is  of  imported  bricks.  Among  other  relics  of  the  past,  I  saw  upon  the  walls  the  mutilated 
portraits  of  President  Nelson  and  his  lady,  the  parents  of  the  governor.  They  were  thus 
injured  by  the  British  when  they  rifled  his  house  at  Hanover,  whither  he  had  taken  his  fam- 
ily and  furniture  for  security. 

I  lefl  Yorktown  at  two  o'clock  for  Hampton,  twenty-four  miles  distant.  Charley  was 
invigorated  by  rest  and  abundance  of  oats,  and  the  road  being  generally  quite  level,  and  in 
excellent  condition,  I  was  only  about  four  hours  on  the  way.  The  country  is  an  inclined 
plane  sloping  toward  the  ocean,  and  quite  thickly  settled.     The  forests  are  chiefly  of  pine, 

'  This  is  a  view  from  the  lawn,  looking  sonth.  It  is  a  frame  building  with  a  brick  foundation.  At  the 
time  of  the  siege  it  belonged  in  fee  to  Governor  Nelson,  but  its  occupant,  a  widow  Moore,  had  a  life  inter- 
est in  it,  and  it  was  known  as  Moore's  house.  The  narrow  piazza  in  front  is  a  modern  addition.  This 
house  is  upon  the  Temple  Farm,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  vestiges  of  a  small  temple  or  church,  and  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  settlement,  are  there  seen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Yorktown.  Around  the 
temple  was  a  wall,  and  within  are  several  tomb-stones.  One  of  these  bear  the  name  of  Major  William 
GoocH,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  1655. 
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interspersed  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  tulip  poplars,  gums,  sycamores,  and  occasionally  an  elm. 
The  green  holly  with  its  blazing  berries,  and  the  equally  verdant  laurel,  every  where  enliven 
the  forest  scenery.  I  crossed  two  considerable  swamps,  and  at  twilight  reached  the  margin 
of  a  third,  within  a  few  miles  of  Hampton.  The  branches  of  the  tall  trees  interlaced  above, 
and  the  amber  light  in  the  west,  failed  to  penetrate  and  mark  the  pathway.  Suddenly  the 
bland  air  was  filled  with  chilling  vapors,  which  came  rolling  up  from  the  sea  on  the  wings 
of  a  southeast  wind,  and  I  was  enveloped  in  absolute  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  broad 
morass.  As  at  Occaquan,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  relied  upon  his  instinct  and 
better  sight  for  safety.  His  faculties  proved  trustworthy,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  was  at  comfortable  lodgings  close  by  the  beach,  in  the  old  town  of  Hampton,  ninety-six 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.^ 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rode  to  old  Fioint  Comfort,'  two  and  ft  half  miles  distant,  not- 
withstanding heavy  masses  of  clouds  were  yet  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  and  a  chilling  mist 
enveloped  every  thing  as  with  a  shroud.  Old  Point  Comfort  is  a  sandy  promontory,  which, 
with  Point  Willoughby  opposite,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  It  is  a  place  of 
public  resort  in  summer  as  an  agreeable  watering-place.  The  fine  sandy  beach  afibrds  de- 
lightful bathing  grounds,  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  deprives  summer  of  half  of  its 
fervor.  The  extremity  of  the  point,  eighty  acres  in  extent,  is  covered  by  Fort  Monroe,*  one 
of  the  most  extensive  fortifications  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  area  of  the  fort  are 
the  officers*  quarters,  with  neat  flower-gardens  attached  ;  and  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
beautiful  live-oaks,  isolated  and  in  groves,  which  give  the  place  a  summer  aspect,  even  in 
mid- winter.  Between  Point  Comfort  and  the  opposite  Cape  the^  water  is  shallow,  except 
in  a  narrow  channel  through  the  bar.  Here  the  ocean  tides  and  the  river  currents  meet, 
and  produce  a  continual  ripple.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Rip  Raps  was  given 
to  the  spot.  In  the  midst  of  these,  nineteen  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Monroe,  is  the  half- 
fiuished  Fort  Calhoun,  or  Castle  of  the  Rip  Raps.  It  was  ascertained,  while  building  it, 
that  the  ground  was  unstable,  and  the  heavy  masonry  began  to  sink.  Immense  masses  of 
loose  stones  have  since  been  piled  upon  it,  to  sink  it  as  deep  as  it  will  go  before  completing 
the  walls.  In  this  condition  it  now  remains,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  another  hour 
will  be  employed  upon  it,  except  to  carry  away  the  stones  for  the  more  useful  and  more  no- 
ble purpose  of  erecting  an  iron-foundery  or  a  cotton-mill.  Henceforth  our  fortresses,  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  war,  will  have  no  other  useful  service  to  perform  than  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  a  less  enlightened  age. 

Within  the  bar  of  the  Rip  Raps  is  the  spacious  hajbor  called  the  Hampton  Roads, 
wherein  vast  navies  might  ride  with  safety.  Twice,  hostile  fleets  have  olefl  those  waters. 
The  first  was  in  October,  1 775,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  driven  by  his  fears,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Williamsburg,  gratified  his  desire  for  revenge  by  destroying  the  property  of  the  patriots. 
The  people  of  Hampton  anticipated  an  attack  by  the  British  fleet,^  and  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  assistance.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  one  hundred  Culpepper  men,  was 
sent  y>  protect  them;  but  before  their  arrival.  Captain  Squires,  of  the  British  navy,  sent  by 
Dunmore  with  six  tenders,  appeared  in  Hampton  Creek.*  He  commenced  a  furi-  aOctiM. 
ous  cannonade,  and  under  that  cover  sent  armed  men  in  boats  to  burn  the  town.  ^^^^ 
Virginia  riflemen,  concealed  in  the  houses,  soon  sent  so  many  death-shots  that  the  boats  were 
obliged  to  return.     The  tenders  were  compelled  to  recede  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles, 

*  Hampton,  in  Elizabeth  City  county,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Virginia.  Its  site  was  visited  by  Captain 
John  Smith  in  1607,  while  exploring  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  The  natives  called  the  place  Ke-cough' 
tan.     The  English  commenced  a  settlement  there  in  1610,  and  in  1705  it  was  erected  into  a  town  by  law. 

^  This  point  was  Smithes  first  landing-place,  and  because  he  found  good  anchorage,  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  various  other  comforts,  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

^  In  1 630  a  small  fort  was  erected  on  Point  Comfort ;  and  it  was  there  that  Count  De  Grasse  caused 
some  fortifications  to  be  thrown  up  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  under  St.  Simon  previous  to  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  in  1781. 

*  Dunmore's  force  consisted  of  the  Fowey,  Mercury,  Kingfisher,  and  Otter  j  two  companies  from  a  West 
India  regiment,  and  a  motley  rabble  of  negroes  and  Tories. 
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and  wait  for  re-enforcements.  Woodford  arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  he  immediately  disposed  his  men  for  action. 
At  sunrise  the  hostile  fleet  bore  in  for  the  shore,  and,  laying  with  springs  on  her  cables,  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town,  and  greatly  damaged  many  of  the  houses. 
Woodford  commanded  his  men  to  fire  with  caution  and  sure  aim,  the  vessels  being  within 
rifle  shot.  Men  were  picked  off'in  every  part  of  the  ships,  and  great  terror  soon  prevailed 
in  the  fleet.  The  cannons  were  deserted,  for  every  gunner  became  a  target  for  the  sharp- 
shooters. Unable  to  withstand  such  a  destructive  fire,  the  British  commander  ordered  the 
cables  to  be  slipped  and  the  vessels  to  retreat.  The  latter  movement  was  difficult,  for  men 
seen  at  the  helm  or  aloft  adjusting  the  sails  were  singled  out  and  shot  down.  Many  of 
them  retreated  to  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  and  refused  obedience  to  their  commanders  when 
ordered  out  on  the  perilous  duty.  Two  of  the  sloops  drifted  ashore.  Before  the  fleet  could 
escape,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Woodford's  corps,  sunk  five  vessels.  The  victory 
was  complete.* 

Among  the  buildings  yet  remaining,  which  suflfered  from  this  cannonading,  is  St.  John's 

(Protestant  Episcopal)  Church,  said  to  be  the  third 
oldest  house  of  worship  in  the  state.     The  earliest 
inscription  in  its  grave-yard  is  1701.     Before  the 
Revolution,  the   royal   arms,  handsomely  carved, 
were  upon  the  steeple.     It  is  related  that  soon  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated, 
.  the  steeple  was  shattered  by  lightning,  and  the  in- 
I  signia  of  royalty  hurled  to  the  ground. 
^^       In  1813,»  Hampton  was  attacked  by 
Admiral  Cockburn,  with  his  fleet,  and  by 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men  under  General  Bcck- 
with,  who  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort.      The  gar- 
rison of  the  slight  fortification  at  Hampton  consist- 
8t.  John's  Chukch.«  ^  ^^  ^^^^  hundred  and  fifty  militia.      They  were 

too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  and  retired.  The 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage  at  the  hands  of  a  renegade  corps  of  French  prisoners,  who  had 
been  promised  such  a  gratification.  For  two  days  they  desolated  Hampton  without  re- 
straint. Private  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  the  leading  citizens  were  grossly 
insulted  and  abused ;  females  were  violated  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  aged  sick  man  was 
murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.'  When  filled  to  satiety,  the  vultures  left  Hampton  Roads 
to  seek  for  prey  elsewhere. 

The  easterly  wind  ceased  at  noon ;  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with  all 
the  brilliancy  and  fervor  of  early  June,  when  I  rode  back  to  Hampton  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  three  o'clock  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west  brought  back  the  masses  of  vapor 
which  had  been  borne  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  all  night.  They  came  in  heavy  cumulous 
clouds,  and  when,  a  little  before  Rvg  o'clock,  I  embarked  upon  a  steam-packet  for  Norfolk, 
eighteen  miles  distant,  rain  fell  copiously.  We  entered  the  Elizabeth  River  at  dusk,  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  a  little  past  six  o'clock.* 

'  Jones,  p.  63-64.     Howison,  ii.,  95. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  church-yard  looking  southeast.  The  edifice  is  cmciforna,  and  built  of  imported 
brick.  It  is  near  the  head  of  the  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  York  road.  In  a  field  about  a  mile  from 
Hampton  are  four  black  marble  tablets,  with  arms  and  inscriptions  upon  two  of  them.  One  there,  over  the 
grave  of  Vice-admiral  Neville,  bears  the  date  of  1697 }  the  other,  over  the  remains  of  Thomas  Carle,  has- 
the  date  of  1700  upon  it. 

'  Perkinses  History  of  the  Late  War.  These  outrages,  so  dishonorable  to  the  British  character,  are  facts 
well  attested  by  a  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 

*  Norfolk  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It 
was  established  by  law  as  a  town  in  1705,  formed  into  a  borough  in  1736,  and  incorporated  a  city  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  1845. 
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The  morning  of  the  twenty-third »  was  cold  and  blustering,  like  a  late  Novem- 
ber day  at  the  North.     Before  breakfast,  I  called  upon  the  sexton  of  old  St.  Paul's  *   *^^ 
Church,  procured  the  key  of  the  strong  inolosure  which  surrounds  it  and  the  ancient  burial- 
ground,  and  in  the  keen  frosty  air  made  the  annexed  sketch.     This  venerable  edifice  is 
almost  the  only  survivor  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
town  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  an  event  which 
will  be  noticed  presently.     The  church  is  cruci- 
form, and  built  of  imported  bricks,  the  ends  of 
which  are  glazed,  and  gives  the  edifice  a  checkered 
appearance  like  that  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  sev- 
eral  other   buildings   in   Philadelphia.     On   the 
street  front  of  the  church,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, is  a  large  cavity  made  by  a  cannon-ball  hurl- 
ed from  the  British  shipping  during  the  attack  "^ 
just  alluded  to.     It  is  an  honorable  scar,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  the  gratification  of  the 

curious,  and  as  a  mute  relator  of  the  malice  of  the  Sr.  Paul's  CHuacu. 

foes  to  liberty.  The  short  battlemented  tower,  built  of  wood,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
church.  Originally  there  was  a  small  tower  with  a  spire  at  each  corner,  on  the  other  end 
of  the  main  building.  With  these  exceptions,  the  exterior  is  the  same  as  when  Norfolk 
was  destroyed  ;  its  interior  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  adorned  with  fresco  painting. 
Over  the  principal  side  entrance  to  the  church,  the  date  of  its  erection  (1739)  is  given  in 
large  figures  formed  by  projecting  bricks.  I  worshiped  in  the  old  fane  on  the  Sabbath, 
hut  confess  to  wandering  thoughts,  for  the  associations  of  the  place  often  closed  the  sense- 
rium  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

At  eight  o'clock  1  started  for  the  Great  Bridge,  and  the  verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  country  is  level  most  of  the  way  ;  and  the  road  crosses  two  considerable  swamps  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  the  Great  Bridge,  wherein  the  dark-green  gall-bush,  loaded  with  fruit 
resembling  whortleberries^  abounds.  Great  Bridge  is  the  name  for  a  comparatively  insig- 
uificant  structure,  unless  the  causeways  connected  with  it  may  be  included  in  the  term. 


VXIW  AT  THK  GaXAT  B&IOOS. 

The  Great  Bridge  proper  is  about  forty  yards  in  length,  and  spans  the  south  bank  of  the 
Elizabeth  River,  about  nine  miles  from  Norfolk.  Extensive  marshes,  filled  and  drained  al- 
ternately with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  river,  making  the  whole 
breadth  of  morass  and  stream,  at  this  point,  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Great  Bridge' 
extends  across  the  main  stream  from  two  islands  of  firm  earth,  which  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Each  of  these  islands  are  connected  with  the  main  by  a  causeway  and 
smaller  bridges.     On  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  scattered  village  of  Great 

^  This  view  is  from  the  western  hank  of  the  stream,  near  the  tide-mlU,  looking  north.     On  the  led  of  the 
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Bridge,  not  much  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  island 
at  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  are  two  or  three  houses  and  a  tide-mill,  and  upon  the  one 
at  the  Norfolk  side,  where  Dunmore  cast  up  intrenchments,  is  a  wind-mill,  seen  on  the  ex- 
treme led  in  the  preceding  picture.  The  marsh  is  covered  with  osiers,  and  tall  coarse  grass  ; 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  picturesque,  is  rather  dreary  in  aspect.  Let  us  observe  what 
history  has  chronicled  respecting  the  Great  Bridge  and  vicinity. 

We  have  already  considered  the  flight  of  Dunmore  from  Williamsburg,  and  his  attempt 
to  destroy  Hampton,  and  have  alluded  to  his  raising  the  royal  standard  at  Norfolk,  and  pro- 
claiming martial  law  throughout  the  colony,  and  freedom  to  the  slaves.  He  made  Norfolk 
harbor  the  rendezvous  for  the  British  fleet,  c^nd  determined  there  to  establish  the  head- 
quarters of  ministerial  power  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Previous  to  making  an  eflx>rt  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  he  sent  a  few  soldiers  and  sailors  ashore,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  ships,  to  carry  ofi"  John  Holt's  printing  establishment,  which  was  doing  good  service  for 
the  patriot  cause.  Holt,  though  a  higu  churchman,  was  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
Whig.  This  outrage  was  committed,  and  two  of  Holt's  workmen  were  taken  away  pris- 
oners, without  resistance  from  the  people.  The  Tories  were  numerous,  and  the  Whigs  were 
overawed.  The  corporation  of  Norfolk  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Dupmore ;  it  was 
answered  by  insult.'  This  insult  was  followed  by  violence.  Hampton  was  attacked,  and 
depredations  were  committed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Clizabeth  and  James  Rivers.  Re- 
pelled with  spirit,  Dunmore  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  terror.  With  his  motley  force  he 
penetrated  Princess  Anne  county,  to  plunder  and  lay  waste.  He  was  successful,  and  em- 
boldened thereby,  declared  open  war.  All  Lower  Virginia  was  aroused,  and  the  government 
directed  its  whole  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  state  thus  menaced.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Dunmore's  attempt  to  bring  the  Indians  upon  the  colonists  was  made  known.  The 
people  burned  with  fierce  indignation.  Colonel  Woodford,  who  afterward  became  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Continental  army,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  minute-men  into  Nor- 
folk county,  and  the  militia  of  that  section  were  called  to  arms.  Adjutant  Bullit  accom- 
panied him.  Perceiving  these  preparations,  Dunmore  became  alarmed.  He  constructed 
batteries  and  intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  armed  the  blacks  and  Tories,  and  ordered  the  coun- 
try people  to  send  their  cattle  to  the  city  for  his  use,  under  penalties  for  disobedience. 

bridge  are  seen  piles  of  wood  and  lumber,  the  chief  articles  of  trade  there.  The  causeway  is  seen  extend- 
ing on  the  right,  to  the  island  on  the  Norfolk  side,  whereon  is  a  wind-mill  constructed  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  man  whose  acumen  was  certainly  not  remarkable.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  morass  and  surrounded  by  trees,  its  sails  never  revolved,  and  it  remains  a  mon- 
ument of  folly.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  southern  extremities  of  the  fortifications 
thrown  up  by  Dunmore,  and  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  guide  to  the  remains  of  those 
works. 

^  The  municipal  authorities  informed  Dunmore  that  they  could  easily  have  prevented 
the  removal  of  the  type,  but  preferred  a  peaceable  course,  and  asked  for  the  immediate 
return  of  the  persons  and  property  illegally  carried  away.  Dunmore  replied  that  he  had 
done  the  people  of  Norfolk  good  service  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  having  their 
minds  poisoned  by  rebellious  doctrines,  and  intimated  that  cowardice  alone  prevented 
their  interfering  when  the  types  were  carried  to  the  fleet.  Holt  went  to  Williamsburg, 
where  he  had  formerly  resided  and  held  the  office  of  mayor,  and  published  a  severe  ar-  wdovkili.. 
tide  against  Dunmore.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  where,  ten  years  before,  he  had 
published  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Post  Boy^  in  company  with  James  Parker,  and  established  a  news- 
paper. When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city,  he  left  it,  and  published  his  journal  at  Esopus  and 
Poughkeepsie.  While  at  the  former  place,  he  published  Burgoyne's  pompous  proclamation,  noticed  on 
page  133,  volume  i. ;  and  while  at  the  latter,  he  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  dreadful  account  of  the  Wy- 
oming massacre,  which  he  received  from  the  flying  fugitives.  Holt  died  January  thirtieth,  1784,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  His  widow  printed  a  memorial  of  him  on  cards,  which  she  distributed  among  their  friends.* 
— See  Thomas's  History  of  Printing,  ii.,  105. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial  preserved  in  Alden'a  ColUction  of  Amerie<M  Epiu^ha^  t,  271 :  **  A  dae  tribnte  to 
Uie  memory  of  John  Holt,  printer  to  this  state,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  patiently  obeyed  Death's  awful  summons,  on  the  thir. 
tioth  of  January,  1784,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  To  say  tiiat  his  family  lament  him,  is  needless ;  tiiat  his  friends  be- 
wail him,  useless ;  that  all  regret  him,  unnecessary ;  for  that  he  merited  every  esteem,  is  certain.  The  tongue  of  slander  can 
not  say  less,  though  Justice  might  say  more.  In  token  of  sincere  affection,  his  disconsolate  widow  hath  caused  this  memonal 
to  be  erected."  '  • 
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Apprised  of  the  movement  of  Woodford,  and  the  point  from  whence  he  might  expect  the 
approach  of  the  Virginians,  Dunroore  resolved  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
at  Great  Bridge.  His  force  consisting  of  only  about  two  hundred  regulars,  arid  a  corps  of 
Norfolk  volunteer  Loyalists,  he  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  negroes  and  the  vilest  portion 
of  society.  He  cast  up  breast- works  upon  the  island,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Great  Bridge, 
and  furnished  them  amply  with  cannons.  This  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Virgin- 
ians, who  could  approach  the  batteries  only  upon  a  narrow  causeway.  With  a  motley  force 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  negroes  and  vagrants,  in  number  about  six  hundred,  Dunmore 
garrisoned  his  fortress.  The  Virginians '  constructed  a  small  fortification,  of  semicircular 
form,  near  the  western  end  of  the  causeway,  the  remains  of  which  were  yet  quite  visible 
when  I  visited  the  spot.*  From  the  breast- work  a  street  ascended  about  four  .December 
hundred  yards  to  a  church,  where  the  main  body  of  the  patriots  were  encamped.  is^a. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  ninth  of  December, i>  before  daylight,  Dunmore,  who  re- 
mained at  Norfolk,  ordered  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyee  to  attack  the  redoubt  of 
the  patriots.  He  had  been  informed  that  they  were  few  in  number,  and  weak  in  skill  and 
experience ;  he,  therefore,  felt  certain  of  success.'  When  the  Virginians  had  beaten  the 
reveille,  Captain  Fordyee,  with  about  sixty  grenadiers  and  a  corps  of  regulars,  was  ordered 
to  the  attack.  After  firing  one  or  two  cannons  and  some  musketry,  he  pressed  forward, 
crossed  the  Great  Bridge,  burned  the  houses  and  some  shingles  upon  the  island,  on  which 
the  tide-mill  now  stands,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  guards  in  the  breast- work.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  returned,  and  the  assailants  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Fordyee  rallied 
them,  and  having  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon  over  the  bridge,  and  placed  them  on  the 
island  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  breast-work,  led  his  men  (about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number)  steadily  across  the  causeway,  keeping  up  a  constant  and  heavy  fire 
as  they  approached  Woodford's  redoubt.  Lieutenant  Travis,  who  commanded  in  the  re- 
doubt, ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  fifty  yards,  and 
then,  with  sure  aim,  pour  volley  after  volley  upon  the  assailants  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Be- 
lieving the  redoubt  to  be  deserted,  Fordyee  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  shouted  *'  The  day 
is  our  own  I"  and  rushed  forward  toward  the  breast- work.  The  order  of  Lieutenant  Travis 
was  obeyed  with  terrible  efi^ect.  His  men,  about  ninety  in  number,  rose  to  their  feet  and 
discharged  a  full  volley  upon  the  enemy.  The  gallant  Captain  Fordyee,  who  was  marked 
by  the  riflemen,  fell,  pierced  by  fourteen  bullets,  within  fifteen  steps  of  the  breast-W/orks. 
His  followers,  greatly  terrified,  retreated  in  confusion  across  the  causeway,  and  were  dread- 
fully galled  in  their  rear. 

Captain  Leslie,"  who,  with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  negroes  and  Tories,  had  remain- 
ed upon  the  island  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  now  rallied  the  regulars,  and  kept  up  the 
firing  of  the  two  field-pieces.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Virginians, 
left  the  church  at  the  same  time,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  in  the  intrench- 
ments.  Upon  his  approaching  line  the  field  pieces  played  incessantly,  but  the  Virginians 
pressed  steadily  forward.     Colonel  Stevens,*  of  the  Culpepper  battalion,  went  round  to  the 

*  Tbomas  Marshall,  father  of  the  late  chief  justice,  and  also  the  latter,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  minute 
battalion,  were  among  the  Virginians  at  the  Great  Bridge.  Thonas  Marshall  was  major  at  that  time. 
He  had  a  shrewd  servant  with  him,  whom  he  caused  to  desert  to  Dunmore,  after  being  instructed  in  his 
duty.  He  reported  to  his  lordship  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  ihirtmen  (as  the  British 
called  the  Virginian  riflemen,  who  wore  their  hunting  shirts)  at  the  bridge.  This  emboldened  Dunmore, 
and  he  sent  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyee  at  once  to  attack  the  redoubt. 

*  This  officer,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  on  the  second  of  Jan- 
oary,  1777.     See  page  332,  volume  i. 

'  Edward  Stevens,  who  afterward  became  a  brigadier,  was  a  very  efficient  officer.     His  epitaph  upon  a 

monument  in  his  family  burial-ground,  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Culpepper  Court  House,  telb  briefly  the 
events  of  his  public  life  : 

"  This  gallant  officer  and  upright  man  served  his  country  with  reputation  in  the  field  and  Senate  of  his 
native  state.  He  took  an  active  part  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  acquired 
great  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Great  Bridge,  Brandywine.  Germantown,  Camden,  Guilford,  and  the  siege 
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left,  and  flanked  the  enemy  with  so  much  vigor  that  a  route  ensued  and  the  battle  ended. 
The  enemy  left  their  two  field-pieces  behind,  but  took  care  to  spike  them  with  nails,  and 
fled  in  confudion  to  their  fort  on  the  Norfolk  side.  The  battle  lasted  only  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  but  was  very  severe.  The  number  of  the  enemy  slain  is  not  precisely  known. 
Thirty-one  killed  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  many  were  carried 
away  by  their  friends.  Gordon  says  their  whole  loss  was  sixty-two.  They  fought  desper- 
ately, for  they  preferred  death  to  captivity,  Dunmore  having  assured  them  that,  if  they  were 
caught  alive,  the  savage  Virginians  would  scalp  them.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 
single  Virginian  was  killed  during  the  engagement,  and  only  one  man  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand,  notwithstanding  the  two  field -pieces  upon  the  island  hurled  double-headed  shot 
as  far  as  the  church,  and  cannonaded"  them  with  grape-shot  as  they  approached  their  re- 
doubt. The  wounded  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Virginians  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  except  the  Tories,  who  were  made  to  feel  some  of  the  rigors  of  war. 

The  repulse  of  the  British  at  Great  Bridge  greatly  exasperated  Dunmore,  who  had  re- 
mained in  safety  at  Norfolk  ;  and  in  his  rage  he  swore  he  would  hang  the  boy  that  brought 
the  tidings.  The  motley  forees  of  his  lordship  were  dispirited  by  the  event,  and  the  Loyal- 
ists refused  further  service  in  arms  unless  they  could  act  with  regulars.  The  Virginians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  Colonel  Woodford  determined  to  push  forward 
and  take  possession  of  the  city.  He  issued  a  pacific  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Princess 
Anne  and  Norfolk  counties,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  his  camp.  Those  who 
had  joined  Dunmore  on  compulsion,  were  treated  kindly  ;  those  who  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices were  each  hand-cufied  to  a  negro  fellow-soldier  and  placed  in  confinement. 

On  the  fourteenth,*  five  days  after  the  battle  at  the  bridge,  Woodford  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  and  the  next  morning,  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Robert 
Howe,  with  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  joined  them,  and  assumed  the  command  of  all  the 
patriot  forces.  Dunmore,  in  the  mean  while,  had  caused  the  intrenchments  at  Norfolk  to 
be  abandoned,  the  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  spiked,  and  invited  the  Loyalists  and  their 
families  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  poor  negroes  who  had  joined 
his  standard  were  left  without  care  or  protection,  and  many  starved. 

Distress  soon  prevailed  in  the  ships ;  famine  menaced  them  with  its  keen  fangs.     Par- 
ties sent  on  shore  to  procure  provisions  from  the  neighboring  country  were  cut  ofi*,  or  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  Virginians,  and  supplies  for  the  multitude  of  mouths  became  daily  more 
precarious.     The  ships  were  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  the  houses,  and  their  position 
became  intolerable.     At  this  juncture  the  Liverpool  frigate,  from  Great  Britain,  came  into 
the  harbor,  and  gave  boldness  to  Governor  Dunmore.     By  the  captain  of  the  Liverpool,  he 
immediately  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Howe,  commanding  him  to  cease  firing  upon  the  ships 
and  supply  the  fleet  with  provisions,  otherwise  he  should  bombard  the  town..     The  patriots 
answered  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  the  governor  prepared  to  execute  his  barbarous  threat.     On 
the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, ^  Dunmore  gave  notice  of  his  design,  in 
order  that  women  and  children,  and  the  Loyalists  still  remaining,  might  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety.     At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,<^  the  Liver- 
pool,' Dunmore,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town, 

of  York ;  and  although  zealoiis  in  the  cause  of  Amerioan  freedom,  his  conduct  was  not  marked  with  the 
least  degree  of  malevolence  or  party  spirit.  Those  who  honestly  differed  with  him  in  opinion  he  always 
treated  with  singular  tenderness.  In  strict  integrity,  honest  patriotism,  and  immovable  courage,  he  was 
surpassed  by  none,  and  had  few  equals.'' 

He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1820,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ag^. 

^  ''*■  The  prisoners  expected  to  be  scalped,''  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  cried  oat, 
**  For  Go<Vs  take^  do  not  murder  i»  /"  One  of  them,  unable  to  walk,  cried  out  in  this  manner  to  one  of  oar 
men,  and  was  answered  by  him,  "  Put  your  arm  around  my  neck,  and  I  will  show  what  I  intend  to  do." 
Then  taking  him,  with  bis  arm  over  his  neck,  he  walked  slowly  along,  bearing  him  with  great  tenderness, 
to  the  breast-work." — Virginia  Gazette^  December  14,  1775;  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Girardin,  Howisoo. 

'  It  was  a  shot  from  this  vessel  which  struck  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  referred  to  on  a  preceding 
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and  parties  of  marines  and  sailors  went  on  shore  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouses.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  water,  and  the  buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood  and  filled  with  pitch 
and  turpentine,  the  greater  part  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  city  was  in  flames  before 
midnight.  The  conflagration  raged  for  fifly  liours,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  saw  their,  property  and  homes  licked  up  by  the  consumer,  and  their  heads  made 
shelterless  in  the  cold  winter  air,  without  the  power  of  staying  the  fury  of  the  destroyer  or 
saving  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  content  with  laying  the  town  in  ashes,  the  petty  Nero 
heightened  the  terror  of  the  scene  and  the  anguish  of  the  people  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
ships  during  the  conflagration.  Parties  of  musketeers,  also,  went  to  places  where  people 
were  collected  and  attacked  them.  Horror  reigned  supreme,  and  destitution  in  its  worst 
features  there  bore  rule.  Yet  a  kind  Providence  guarded  the  lives  of  the  smitten  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  terror  while  the  fire  raged,  and  cannon-balls  were  hurled 
into  the  town  in  abundance,  not  one  of  the  patriot  troops  were  killed,  and  only  three  or  four 
women  and  children  were  slain  in  the  streets.  Seven  persons  were  wounded.*  The  in- 
vading parties  were  uniformly  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  loss.  In  these  repulses  the 
intrepid  Stevens  was  conspicuous,  and  displayed  all  the  courage  of  a  veteran  soldier. 

Colonel  Stevens  and  his  little  band  remained  upon  the  site  of  Norfolk,  until  Feb- 
ruary.ft  when,  having  removed  the  families  and  appraised  the  dwellings  which  re- 
mained, he  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  shelter.  Thus  the 
most  flourishing  town  in  Virginia  was  made  an  utter  desolation  ;'  but  its  eligible  location  in- 
sured its  phoenix-like  resurrection,  and  again,  when  peace  returned,  **  beauty  for  ashes"  soon 
characterized  the  spot.  Howe  divided  his  troops ;  some  were  stationed  at  Kemp's  Land- 
ing, some  at  the  Great  Bridge,  and  others  in  Suffolk,  whither  most  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
city  fled,  and  found  open-handed  hospitality  in  the  interior. 

Dunmore's  movements  on  the  coast  compelled  the  Virginians  to  exercise  the  most  active 
vigilance.  Af\er  Howe  abandoned  the  site  of  Norfolk,  the  fugitive  governor  erected  bar- 
racks there,  but  being  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  neighboring  country,  he 
destroyed  them,  sailed  down  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  after  maneuvering  for  a 
while  in  Hampton  Roads,b  he  finally  landed  upon  Gwyn*s  Island,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Matthew's  county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  River.  This 
island  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
Dunmore's  force  consisted  of  about  dve  hundred  men,  white  and  black.  He  cast  up  some 
intrenchments,  and  built  a  stockade  fort,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  that  his  place 
of  rendezvous  while  plundering  and  desolating  the  plantations  on  the  neighboring  coast. 

General  Andrew  Lewis,'  then  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops,  was  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  dislodge  Dunmore.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  erected  two  bat- 
teries (one  mounting  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  the  other  bearing  lighter  guns),  nearly  op- 
posite the  point  on  the  island  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  next  morning,^  c  jnijg. 
at  eight  o'clock,  Lewis  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  by  applying  a  match,  himself,  to      i^- 

'  Virgima  OazetU,  Janamry,  1776.     Bark,  iii.,  451.     HowiBon,  ii.,  109. 

*  When  DuDinore  destroyed  Norfolk,  its  popalatioo  was  six  thousand,  and  so  rapidly  was  it  increasing  in 
licisiness  and  wealth,  that  in  the  two  years  from  1773  to  1775,  the  rents  in  the  city  increased  from  forty 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  aotnal  loss  by  the  cannonade  and  conflagration  was  estima- 
ted at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  personal  sufTering  was  inconceivable. 

'  Andrew  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Augusta  oounty,  in  Virginia.  With  five  brothers,  he  was  in  the  battle 
when  firaddook  was  defeated,  and  continued  active  daring  the  war.  He  was  a  major  in  Washington's  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  him  for  his  courage  and 
skill.  He  was  the  commander,  as  already  noticed  on  page  487?  at  the 
•  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  When  Washington  was  appointed 
^^^/OtA%y±  ooinmander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army,  he  recommended  Lewis  as 
one  of  the  major  generals,  bat  he  was  overlooked.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  a  brigadier  general,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  stationed  near  Williarosbarg.  He 
drove  Dunmore  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  and  resigned  his  command  on  aobount  of  illness  in  1780.  He 
died  in  Bedford  county,  forty  miles  from  his  home,  on  the  Roanoke,  while  on  his  way  thither.  General 
Lewis  was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  possessed  great  personal  dignity. 
IL  Mm 
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an  eighteen  pounder.  The  ball  passed  through  the  hull  of  the  Dunmore,  which  was  lying 
five  hundred  yards  distant ;  a  second  shot  cut  her  boatswain  in  twain,  and  a  third  shivered 
one  of  her  timbers,  a  splinter  from  which  struck  Lord  Dunmore,  wounded  his  leg,  and 
smashed  his  china.  Both  batteries  then  opened  upon  the  governor's  fleet,  camp,  and  works 
Terror  now  prevailed  in  the  fleet,  and  confusion  in  the  camp.  Almost  every  ship  slipped 
its  cables,  and  endeavored  to  escape.  Dunmore's  batteries  were  silenced  ;  the  tents  of  his 
camp  were  knocked  down,  and  terrible  breaches  were  made  in  his  stockade.  The  assail- 
ants ceased  firing  at  nine  o'clock,  but  no  signal  of  surrender  being  given,  it  was  renewed  at 
meridian. 

Early  on  the  following  rooming,  having  collected  some  small  crafl  in  the  neighborhood, 
Lewis  ordered  Colonel  M*Clanahan,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  cross  to  the  island.  The 
enemy  evacuated  before  the  Virginian's  landed,  and  fled  to  the  ships,  leaving  their  dead  and 
many  wounded  behind  them.  A  horrible  scene  was  there  presented.  Half-putre$ed  bodies 
lay  in  almost  uncovered  shallow  graves,  and  the  dying,  scattered  in  various  directions,  were 
filling  the  air  with  their  groans.  The  island  was  dotted  with  graves,  for  the  smallpox  and 
fevers  had  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  camp  for  some  time.  Some 
were  burned  in  the  brush  huts,  which  took  fire ;  and  others,  abandoned  to  their  fate,  had 
crawled  to  the  sandy  beach  and  were  perishing.  Only  one  man  of  the  assailants  was  killed  ; 
Captain  Arundel,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar  of  his  own  invention.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

On  leaving  the  island,  Dunmore  caused  several  of  his  vessels,  which  were  aground,  to  be 
burned,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  fleet  he  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  entered  the  Po- 
tomac, and,  after  plundering  and  desolating  several  plantations  on  that  river,  above  Aquia 
Creek,'  he  returned  to  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  where  he  dismissed  some  of  the  ships  for  the  Ber- 
mudas, some  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to  St.  Augustine,  with  booty,  among  which  was 
almost  a  thousand  slaves.  He  soon  joined  the  naval  force  in  New  York,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  sailed  for  England.' 

Af^er  the  departure  of  Dunmore,  the  Virginia  coast  enjoyed  comparative  quiet 

*^  '  until  1779,»  when  a  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Collier,  entered  Hamp- 
ton Beads.  He  sailed  up  the  Elizabeth  River  and  attacked  Fort  Nelson,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Virginians  a  little  below  Portsmouth  to  secure  that  place,  Norfolk,  and  the 
navy-yard  at  Gosport  from  attack.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  Major  Thomas  Matthews,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Collier,  and  General 
Matthews,  who  commanded  the  British  land  forces,  abandoned  it,  and  retreated  to  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  leaving  the  American  flag  flying  from  the  ramparts.  The  British  took  pos- 
session of  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Gosport,  and  Sufiblk,  on  the  eleventh,  all  being  abandoned 
by  the  Virginians..  Great  quantities  of  stores,  ammunitbn  and  cannons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  A  large  quantity  of  naval  stores  were  carried  away  ;  the  residue,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  tobacco,  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.'  After  pillaging  Ports- 
mouth and  destroying  SufibHc,  the  fleet,  with  General  Matthews  and  his  land  forces,  went 
to  sea,  returned  to  New  York,  and  assisted  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  taking  possession  of  the 
fortresses  on  Stony  and  Verplanok's  Points,  on  the  Hudson. 

^  See  page  419. 

'  Dunmore  never  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  went  to  Europe,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bermuda.  He  was  very  unpopular,  and  did  not  long  remain  there.  He  died  in  Ed 
gland  in  1809.     His  wife  was  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

'  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  in  this  expedition  up  the  Elizabeth  River  was  very  great.  Previous 
to  the  abandonment  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  the  Americans  burned  a  ship-of-war  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
then  on  the  stocks,  and  two  heavily-laden  French  merchantmen.  One  of  these  contained  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco.  Several  vessels  of  war  were  taken  on  the  stocks,  and  also  several  merchantmen.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  tak^n,  burned,  and  destroyed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  They 
were  laden  with  tobacco,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Many  privateers  were  captured  or  destroyed.  At  Suflfolk, 
nine  thousand  barrels  ef  salted  pork,  eight  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  stores  and  merchandise,  were  burned. 
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Again,  in  1780,  hostile  veiaels  were  in  the  Elizabeth  River.     Brigadier-general  Leslie, 
with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  &  and  took 
possession  of  every  kind  of  public  property  there  and  in  the  vicinity.     Leslie  was  to 
co-operate  with  Comwallis,  who  proposed  to  enter  Virginia  from  the  south.     He  did  not 
remain  long,  for  Cornwallis,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Fergnson  at  Ring's  Mountain,  hastily 
retreated  ;  and  Leslie,  on  being  advised  of  this,  lefl  for  Charleston,^  for  the  purpose     ^  ^^^  ^i 
of  joining  the  earl  in  the  Carolinas.     Again,  in  1781,  hostile  troops,  under  Ar-        i^- 
nold,  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth.     That  expedition  we  will  consider  presently. 

I  left  the  Great  Bridge  at  noon,  and  rode  to  Deep  Creek,  a  small  village  on  the  northern 
verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  nine  miles  distant.^  There  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  term- 
inates, and  far  into  the  gloomy  recesses  this  work  opens  an  avenue  for  the  vision.  I  ardent- 
ly desired  to  go  to  Drummond's  Lake,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  swamp,  around  which  clus- 
ters so  much  that  is  romantic  and  mysterious ;  but  want  of  time  obliged  me  to  be  content  to 
stand  on  the  rough  selvedge  of  the  morass  and  contemplate  with  wonder  the  magnificent 
cypresses,  junipers,  oaks,  gums,  and  pines  which  form  the  stately  columns  of  the  grand  and 
solemn  aisles  in  this  mysterious  temple  of  nature.'  Below  waved  the  tall  reeds,  and  the 
tangled  shrubbery  of  the  gall-bush  and  laurel ;  and  up  the  massive  trunks  and  spreading 
branches  of  the  forest-monarchs  crept  the  woodbine,  the  ivy,  and  the  muscadine,  covering 
with  fretwork  and  gorgeous  tracery  the  broad  arches  from  which  hung  the  sombre  moss, 
like  trophy  banners  in  ancient  halls.  A  deep  silence  prevailed,  for  it  was  winter-time,  and 
buzzing  insects  and  warbling  birds  were  absent  or  route.  No  life -appeared  in  the  vast  soli- 
tude, except  occasionally  a  gray  squirrel,  a  partridge,  or  a  scarlet  taniger,  the  red  plumage 
of  the  latter  flashing  like  a  fire-brand  as  it  flitted  by. 

"  'Tis  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look ; 
The  bird  sings  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  the  young  leaves  seem  blighted.     A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisonously  'round,  with  power  to  taint 
With  blustering  dews  the  thoughtless  iiand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  covert." — W.  Gillmore  Simms. 

I  returned  to  Norfolk  toward  evening.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  as  Monday  would 
be  the  opening  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  met  great  numbers  of  negroes  on  the  road,  going 
to  the  country  to  spend  their  week  of  leisure  with  their  friends  on  the  plantations  of  their 
masters.  They  all  appeared  to  be  happy  and  musical  as  larks,  and  made  the  forest  rii^ 
with  their  joyous  laugh  and  melodious  songs.  All  carried  a  bundle,  or  a  basket  filled  with 
presents  for  their  friends.  Some  had  new  hats,  and  others  garments ;  others  were  carry- 
ing various  knickknacks  and  fire-crackers,  and  a  few  of  the  men  were  « toting*'  a  little  too 
much  '*  fire-water."  From  the  youngest,  to  the  oldest  who  rode  in  mule-carts,  all  faces 
beamed  with  the  joy  of  the  hour. 

'  The  Dismal  Swamp  lies  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  ten  miles.  No  less  than  five  navigable  streams 
and  several  creeks  have  their  ri^e  in  it.  It  is  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  oommeroe,  by  furnbbing 
the  raw  material  for  an  immense  quantity  of  shingles  and  other  juniper  lumber. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail- 
way passes  across  five  miles  of  its  northern  border.  The  canal  has  a  stage-road  running  parallel  with  it, 
extending  from  Deep  Creek  to  Elizabeth. 

*  Drummond's  Lake,  so  called  after  a  hunter  of  that  name  who  discovered  it,  is  near  the  center  of  the 
swamp.  A  hotel  has  been  erected  upon  its  shore,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Being  on  the  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  where  "  runaway  matches"  are  con- 
sommated.  Tradition  tells  of  a  young  man  who,  on  the  death  of  the  girl  he  loved,  lost  his  reason.  He  sud 
denly  disappeared,  and  his  friends  never  heard  of  him  afterward.  In  his  ravings  he  often  said  she  was  nol 
dead,  bat  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  it  is  supposed  he  wandered  into  its  gloomy  morasses  and  perish- 
ed. Moore,  who  visited  Norfolk  in  1804,  on  hearing  this  tradition,  wrote  bis  touching  ballad,  commencing, 
**  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  ihall  foe, 

For  a  tool  ao  warm  and  true ;  And  her  paddle  I  aoon  ihall  hear ; 

And  abe'a  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Diamal  Swanp^  Long  and  loring  our  life  ahall  be, 

Where  aU  night  long,  by  her  fire-fly  lamp,  And  I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cyproatrtrae 

She  paddlea  her  white  canoe.  When  the  Ibotateps  of  Death  are  near." 
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I  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  time  to  cross  the  river  to  Portsmouth*  and  walk  to  the  govern- 
ment navy-yard  at  Gosport,  a  short  distance  above.  It  is  reached  by  a  causeway  from 
Portsmouth,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  traveler.  There  lay  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  largest  ship-of-war  in  the  world — a  colossal  monument  of  government  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. She  was  full  rigged,  and  near  her  were  the  frigates  Constitution  and  Constellation, 
dismantled.  Her  timber  and  iron  might  make  many  comfortable  dwellings,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  rot  and  rust  in  utter  uselessness.  I  tarried  but  a  moment  there,  for  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  I  wished  to  sketch  Arnold's  head-quarters,  at  Portsmouth,  before  returning 

to  Norfolk,  for  I  expected  to  ascend  the  James  River 
on  Monday.  Arnold's  quarters,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  building  of  stone,  and  stands  on  the 
comer  of  High  and  Crawford  Streets,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ferry.  Let  us  note  the  events  oon- 
I    nected  with  Arnold's  residence  here. 

We  have  mentioned  on  page  436  the  retreat  of 
Arnold  down  the  James  River  after  his  depreda- 
tions at  Richmond.     He  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  took  post,  and  began  to  fortify  on'  the 
AnKOLD-s  H«Ai>.QUAmTM8.  twenticlh  of  Jauuary.*     Generals  Steuben,    ^^^^ 

Nelson,  Weedon,  and  Muhlenberg  were  act- 
ively engaged  in  collecting  the  militia  to  defend  the  country  and  drive  out  the  invaders, 
and  Washington  devised  a  plan  for  capturing  the  traitor.  Having  learned  that  four  British 
ships,  which  had  been  lying  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  had  gone 
eastward,  and  that  two  of  them  were  disabled  in  a  storm,  he  requested  Rocharobeau  to  send 
the  French  fleet  (then  commanded  by  D'Estouches,  the  successor  of  Admiral  Ternay)  and 
a  detachment  of  his  land  forces  to  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  La  Fayette 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  infantry.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the  traitor 
by  sea  and  land  simultaneously,  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  River.  A 
i>Feb.9  P^'^*  ^°^y*  ^^  ^^®  French  fleet  was  sent,  under  De  Tilley.b  with  orders  to  attempt 
1781.  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  there.  They  took  or  destroyed  ten  small  vessels. 
They  also  captured  the  Romulus,  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  guns,  at  the  entrance  of  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  and  carried  her  into  Newport  harbor.  This  expedition  accomplished  nothing 
respecting  Arnold  ;  and  Washington,  anxious  to  have  co-operation  with  La  Fayette  and  the 
Virginia  militia  against  the  recreant,  went  to  Newport  and  held  an  interview  with  Rocham- 
beau.  The  result  was  that  the  French  fleet  left  Newport  on  the  eighth  of  March.  They 
were  followed  by  the  British  fleet,  then  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who 
intercepted  the  French  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake.c  They  drew  up  in 
battle  order,  eight  ships  on  a  side,  and  a  partial  engagement  ensued.  Neither 
party  could  justly  claim  a  victory.  The  French  abandoned  their  design  of  co-operating 
with  the  marquis,  and  returned  to  Newport.  The  plan,  so  well  arranged  and  so  nearly 
accomplished,  was  defeated.  La  Fayette  marched  back  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and  Arnold 
was  left  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Virginia  troops  near  him.*  These  were  inadequate 
to  drive  him  from  Portsmouth,  and  he  remained  there  until^  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Major-general  Phillips.  The  two  commanders  now 
determined  to  overrun  all  the  fertile  portion  of  Virginia  lying  near  the  James  River,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  they  reached  City  Point  with  twenty-five  hundred  troops 
Thither  we  will  follow  them  presently. 

'  Portsmouth  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Norfolk.  It  lies 
upon  lower  ground  than  the  latter.  It  was  established  as  a  town  in  1752,  on  lands  owned  by  William 
Crawford,  in  whose  honor  one  of  its  finest  streets  was  named.  The  Gosport  navy-yard  is  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  center  of  Portsmoath,  and  aroand  it  a  little  village  has  grown  op. 

'  Governor  Jefferson  was  eager  to  capture  Arnold,  and  offered  five  thousand  guineas  to  any  of  the  men 
4»f  General  Muhlenberg's  Western  corps  who  would  accomplish  it. — See  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Muhlenberg, 
1781. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  With  evil  omens  from  the  harbor  sails 

The  ill-fated  bark  that  worthless  Arnold  bean- 
God  of  the  soQthern  .winds  call  up  the  gales 

And  whistle  in  rode  fury  round  his  ears  I 
With  horrid  waves  insult  his  vessel's  sides, 

And  may  the  east  wind  on  a  leeward  shore 
Her  cables  part,  while  she  in  tumult  rides, 

And  shatters  into  shivers  every  oar." — ^Frinsau. 

'^  They  came,  as  the  ocean-wave  comes  in  its  wrath, 

When  the  storm  spirit  frowns  on  the  deep ; 
They  came  as  the  mountain-wind  comes  on  its  p<ah 

When  the  tempest  hath  roused  it  from  sleep ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  rock  meets  the  wave, 

And  dashes  its  fury  to  air ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  foe  should  be  met  by  the  brave. 

With  courage,  and  not  with  despair.*' — Pbospkr  M.  Wxtmobs. 

AWOKE  at  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning,  and  my  first  waking  thought  was 
of  the  dawn  of  a  fourth  of  July  in  a  Northern  city.  Guns,  pistols,  and  squibs  were 
already  heralding  the  holiday ;  indeed  the  revelry  commenced  at  dark  the  previous 
evening,  notwithstanding 'it  was  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  Expecting  to  depart  in 
the  steam-boat  for  City  Point  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  directed  the  hostler, 
a  funny  little  negro,  who  was  as  full  of  promises  as  a  bank-teller's  drawer,  to  feed 
my  horse  at  half  past  four.  I  showed  him  a  bright  coin,  and  promised  him  its  pos- 
session if  he  would  be  punctual.  Of  course  he  would  <*  be  up  before  dat  time,  rely 
upon  it ;"  but  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  distrustful.  At  the  appointed  hour 
I  went  to  the  stable  dormitory,  and  rapped  several  times  before  the  hostler  stirred.  **  Yes, 
massa,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I'se  jis  tumin'  over  as  you  cum  up  de  stair ;"  and  striking  a  light 
with  flint  and  tinder,  he  went  down  to  the  stable  with  his  lantern.  I  stood  in  the  door 
watching  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  peeping  forth  of  the  stars  after  a  stormy  night, 
when  a  clatter  in  the  stall  attracted  my  attention.  Upon  looking  in,  I  discovered  the  little 
hostler  under  the  manger,  with  his  tin  lantern  crushed  beneath  him,  but  the  candle  still 
burning.  *'  Ki !"  he  exclaimed,  scrambling  to  regain  his  feet,  **  Ki !  how  like  de  debble  he 
hutt !  Mob  knock  my  brains  out !"  I  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  large 
black  goat,  with  a  beard  like  a  Turk,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  stable  the  previous  evening, 
observing  the  negro's  motions  while  rubbing  Charley's  legs,  and  interpreting  them  as  a  chal- 
lenge, had  played  the  battering-ram  with  the  hostler,  and  laid  him  sprawling  under  the  man- 
ger. **  Did  he  hit  you  ?'^  I  inquired,  gravely,  trying  to  suppress  laughter.  <*  Hit  me,  mas- 
sa !"  he  exclaimed ;  **  why  he  most  ruin  me,  I  reckons.  See  dar !"  and  with  all  the 
dramatic  gravity  of  Anthony  when  he  held  up  the  robe  of  Cssar,  and  exclaimed,  <*  See 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  !"  the  hostler  exhibited  a  **  rent"  in  his  nether  gar- 
ment at  least  an  ell  in  length.  Notwithstanding  his  mishap,  Billy  insisted  that  <<  de  goat 
is  healthy  for  de  bosses,  and  musn't  be  turned  out  any  how ;"  but  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  "  licken  de  fus  time  he  ketch  him  asleep."  Charley  had  his  oats  in  time,  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  embarked  on  the  Alice  for  James  River  and  City  Point. 

Going  out  of  the  harbor  at  Norfolk  we  passed  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  a  spacious  building  standing  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Nelson  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  opposite  side  I  perceived  the  ruins  of  Fort  Norfolk,  erected  in  1812. 
We  passed  Craney  Island^  before  sunrise,  and  leaving  Hampton  and  its  noble  harbor  on  the 


'  Craney  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Americans  erected  fortifications  there  in 
1812,  which  commanded  the  entrante  to  Norfolk  harbor.  On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1813,  a  power- 
ful British  fleet  made  an  attack  upon  these  works.     A  part  of  the  hostile  force  landed  on  Nansemond  Point, 
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right  entered  the  hroad  mouth  of  the  James  River.  A  strong  hreeze,  warm  as  the  hreath 
of  May,  came  from  the  southwest  and  dispersed  the  moving  clouds.  I  have  seldom  expe- 
rienced a  more  delightful  voyage  than  on  that  genial  Christmas  day  upon  the  ancient  Pow- 
hatan, whose  shores  are  so  thickly  clustered  with  historical  associations.  Jamestown,  the 
Chickahominy,  Charles  City,  Westover,  and  Berkley,  were  all  passed  hefore  noon  ;  and  at 
one  o'clock  we  landed  at  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers, 
ahout  forty  miles  helow  Richmond.*  Here  the  British  army,  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  de- 
barked on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Petersburg. 

An  intelligent  mulatto,  enjoying  his  holiday  freedom,  took  a  seat  with  me  for  Petersburg. 
He  was  a  guide  on  the  way,  and  gave  me  considerable  information  respecting  localities 
around  that  town,  where  his  master  resided.     We  passed  through  Blandford,  an  old  town 
separated  from  Petersburg*  only  by  a  deep  ravine  and  a  small  stream,  and  at  a  little  afler 
three  o'clock  I  was  dining  at  the  BoUingbrook.     At  four,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  way,  I  went  up  to  the  old 
Blandford  Church,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  ruins  in  Virginia.     It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  burial-ground  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  ancient  village  of  Blandford  and 
its  younger  sister  at  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
with  an  extensive  and  diversified  landscape  for 
scores  of  miles  around.     The  edifice  is  cruci- 
form, and  was  built  of  imported  bricks  about 
one  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago.     Some  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  Virginia's  aristocracy 
«.  ^         ,  worshiped  within  its  walls ;  for  Blandford  was 

Blandfoed  Chubch.'  ' 

the  focus  of  fashion  and  refinement,  while  Peters- 
burg was  rudely  struggling  for  its  present  pre-eminence.  But  the  glory  of  the  town  and  its 
ohuroh  departed  ;  Blandford  is  now  only  a  suburban  hamlet  of  Petersburg,  and  the  old  tem- 
ple, dismantled  of  its  interior  decorations,  is  lefl  to  the  occupancy  of  the  bats  and  the  owls. 

"  LoNX  relic  of  the  past,  old  moUering  pile,  And  hark  1  the  organ^s  solemn  strains  are  pealiog, 
Where  twines  the  ivy  round  thy  ruins  gray ,  Like  songs  of  seraphs,  or  rapt  cherubim  I 

Where  the  lone  toad  sits  brooding  in  the  aisle,  „  ^      .  >.•   i.  .        r  j  t 

Once  trod  by  "l«dyef«yre"wS  gallant  gay  I  But  doI  'ti.  but  my  fanoy,  and  I  gi«e 

J  <*       ''  B  e  J  Qq  mined  walls,  where  creeps  the  lizard  cold ; 

Or  dusky  bats  beneath  the  pale  moon^s  rays 
Before  my  gaze  altar  and  chancel  rise,  Their  solenm,  lonely  midnight  vigils  hold. 

The  surpliced  priest,  the  mourner  bowed  in  pray-  „.!  ..li  ji.  j 

?«r  wo«hineni  with  heaven^irected  eve.,      far.  ^et  they  are  here !  the  leiuned  and  the  proud, 


Fair  wo«hipers,  with  heaven^Jireoted  eyes,      [er,      "^^ney  are  nere :  me  leimiea  ana  ine  proua, 
Andm.tnh«^'.ni«tv.andnride,^«th««ll  ,   Genius,  and  Worth  and  beauty— <A€y  are  *fre  / 

I  stand  rebuked  amid  the  slumbenng  crowd, 


And  manhood's  piety,  and  pride  are  there  1 


Knights  of  the  olden  time  perehanoe  are  kneeling,         While  time-past  voices  touch  the  spirit^s  ear." 

And  choristers  poor  forth  the  hallowed  hymn ;  

John  C.  M'Cabe. 

and  a  part  attempted  to  reach  the  island  in  barges.  The  former  were  driven  off  by  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  the  latter  were,  so  galled  by  the  gtins  of  a  ^ttery,  that  those  who  were  not  destroyed  retreated  to  the 
ships.  The  repulse  was  decisive.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  and  Grosport  were  saved. 

'  City  Point  is  in  Prince  George  county.  It  is  a  post  village  and  a  port  of  entiy.  A  rail-way  connects 
it  with  Petersburg. 

'  Fort  Henry,  erected  for  a  defense  of  the  people  south  of  the  James  River,  was  built  on  the  site  of  Pe- 
tersburg in  1 646.  Colonel  Boiling,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  fortune,  settled  there  early  in  the  last  century. 
Colonel  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mentions  him  as  living  in  fine  style  there  in  1728.  Peter  Jones  was  the  first 
settler,  having  established  a  trading-house  there  soon  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Henry.  The  locality  was 
first  called  Peter'' $  Pointy  and  afterward  Petersburg.  Jones  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  accompanied 
that  gentleman  to  the  Roanoke  in  1733.  He  says  in  his  journal,  *'  When  we  got  home  we  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  two  large  cities ;  one  at  Shacco's,  to  be  called  Richmond;  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  Appomat- 
tox, to  be  called  Petertburg.  The  latter  and  Blandford  were  established  towns  in  1748.  Blandford  was 
then  the  most  flourishing  settlement  of  the  two. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  outside  of  the  old  inolosure,  looking  south. 
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While  sketching  the  venerable  ruin,  a  heavy  black  cloud,  like  the  chariot  of  a  summer 
tempest,  came  up  from  the  southwest.  I  tarried  a  moment  at  the  reputed  grave  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips,  and  then  hurried  across  the  ravine  to  Petersburg ;  but  I  was  too  late  to  es- 
cape the  shower,  and  was  so  thoroughly  drenched  that  I  was  obliged  to  exchange  every 
garment  for  a  dry  one.  A  cool  drizzle  continued  throughout  the  evening,  and  gave  a  deeper 
coloring  to  the  disappointment  I  felt  on  being  denied  the  privilege  of  passing  an  hour  with 
Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  one  of  Virginia's  best  local  historians.  He  was  twenty  mileF  away  ; 
so  I  employed  that  hour  in  jotting  down  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  old  chronicle.  Petersburg  is  a  central  point  of  view,  and  here,  before  we  cross 
the  Roanoke,  we  will  consider  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  annals  of  the  "  Old 
Dominion.'' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  invasion  under  Arnold ;  the  destruction  of  Richmond,  and 
the  founderies  and  magazines  at  Westham,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  James  River  ;  and 
at  Yorktown  observed  the  concluding  scenes  of  Cornwallis's  operations  in  Virginia.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  state,  that  the  Baron  Steuben,  the  veteran  disciplinarian 
from  the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  detained  in  Virginia,  while  on  his  way  south- 
ward with  General  Greene.  His  services  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  organizing  them 
in  such  order  as  to  give  them  strength  to  beat  back  the  invaders  at  various  points,  were  of 
incalculable  value.  During  Arnold's  invasion,  they  were  led  against  his  disciplined  parties 
on  several  occasions,  and  with  success.  On  one  occasion,  General  Smallwood,  with  three 
hundred  militia,  drove  the  traitor's  boats  out  of  the  Appomattox,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
far  below  City  Point ;  and  Steuben  himself,  with  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  hero  of  the 
Ohio  Vjilley,  led  a  considerable  force  to  strike  the  enemy  between  Westover  and  the  Chick- 
ahommy. 

It  being  evident  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  Virginia  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
British  for  the  campaign  of  1781,^  Washington  early  turned  his  attention  to  that  point, 
and  concerted  measures  to  avert  the  blow.  La  Fayette  sought  and  obtained  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  Continental  forces  destined  for  that  theater  of  action.  Washington  gave 
him  his  instructions  on  the  twentieth  of  February,^  and  with  about  twelve  hundred 
troops,  detached  from  the  forces  then  at  New  Windsor  and  Morristown,  he  marched 
southward.  The  first  object  of  this  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  fleet  against  Arnold.  That  portion  of  the  general  plan  failed,  and  the  marquis, 
ai  we  have  observed,  returned  to  the  head  of  Elk.' 

General  Phillips,  in  command  of  the  united  forces  under  Arnold  and  himself,  landed  at 
City  Point  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,**  where  he  remained  until  the  next  morn-  ^ 
ing,  when  they  marched  directly  upon  Petersburg.  On  his  way  up  the  James  Riv- 
er, he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  attack  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia militia  at  Williamsburg,  and  to  get  possession  of  Yorktown.  The  expedition  landed 
near  Burwell's  Ferry,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  on  the  nineteenth,^  at  which  place  ^  April, 
the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  intrenchments.  The  Virginians  fled  at  the  ap-  ^^sl 
preach  of  Simcoe,  and  General  Phillips,  with  the  army,  landed.  Simcoe  marched  that  night 
toward  Williamsburg.  It  was  a  night  of  tempest  and  intense  darkness,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  twentieth  when  he  entered  the  town.  The  militia  also  fled  from 
Williamsburg,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  place.  It  being  ascertained  that  a 
large  garrison  would  be  necessary  for  Yorktown,  if  taken,  the  project  of  its  capture  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  proceeded  up  the  river.' 

Baron  Steuben,  with  one  thousand  militia,  had  taken  post  near  Blandford  Church,  and 

'  ComwaUis  had  overmn  the  Carolinas,  and  the  seonrity  of  bis  oonqaests  depended,  in  a  measure,  upon 
the  subjugation  of  Virginia,  and  the  establishment  of  royal  power  upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  Capes  to  the  Elk.  Comwallis  expressed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  hope  that  the  Chesapeake  might  be- 
come the  seat  of  war  for  that  campaign,  even  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York,  if  necessary.  "  Un- 
til Virginia  is  in  a  manner  subdued,"  he  said,  "  our  hold  upon  the  Carolinas  roust  be  difficult,  if  not  pre- 
carious.'^  '  See  page  540.  '  Simcoe's  Journal,  189-192 
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was  ready  to  receive  the  British.     Notwithstanding  his  force  consisted  of  less  than  one 
third  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  dispute  the  ground.     The  British  came 
in  sight  toward  noon,  and  formed,  with  their  line  extended  to  the  lefl,  upon  the  plain  near 
Biandford.     Phillips  and  Simcoe  reconnoitered,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that  Steu- 
ben's force  was  not  very  large,  pre- 
pared to  attack  him.     The  ground 
was  broken  where  the  Americans 
were  posted.     A  party  of  yagers 
passing  through  a  gully  behind  an 
orchard,  got  upon  the  flank  of  the 
patrols,  and  fired  with  such  effect 
as  to  cause  their  retreat  to  an  em- 
inence in  their  rear.     Phillips  now 
ordered  his  artillery  to  be  secretly 
drawn  up.     As  soon  as  it  opened 
upon   the  Virginians,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Abercrombie  advanced  in 
front,  while  Simcoe  with  his  ran- 
gers, and  Captain  Boyd  with  light 
infantry,  passed  through  the  wood 
to  turn  their  left  flank.     Steuben 
perceived  this  movement,  and  or- 
dered his  troops  to  fall  back.     It 
was  now  between  three  and  four 
British  made  their  way,  the  Virgin- 
;y.     The  enemy  were  two  hours  ad- 
Q  heights  near  Biandford  Church,  the 
leir  cannon  on  Archer*s  Hill,  on  the 
k1  both  by  skill  and  numbers,  Steuben 
the  bridge,  and  took  post  on  Baker's 
irms,  baggage,  and  stores,  to  Chester 
iridge  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  next 
id  rangers,  crossed  over  and  occupied 
Four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
I  other  property  was  destroyed.     The 
I  taken  in  this  skirmish  of  nearly  three 
hours,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  probably  about  the  same.^ 

The  British  now  prepared  for  offensive  operations  in  the  vicinity.  Phillips  and  Arnold 
quartered  at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Mrs.  Boiling,  known  as  BoUingbrook,  and  yet  standing 
upon  East  Hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.'     Other  officers  also  occupied  the  two  man- 

Note. — ExplafuUion  of  the  Plan, — 1,  Yagers;  2,  four  pieces  of  cannon;  3,  British  Light  Infantry;  4, 
Queen's  Rangers  ;  5,  Riflemen ;  6,  (irst  position  of  the  Americans ;  7,  second  position ;  8,  third  position, 
across  the  Appomattox ;  9,  second  position  of  the  Queen's  Rangers;  10,  their  third  position.  This  plan 
is  copied  from  Simcoe's  Journal.  ^  Jefierson's  letter  to  Washington. 

*  There  are  here  three  eminences  which  overlook  the  town,  East  Hill,  Center  Hill,  and  West  Hill.  Mrs. 
Boiling  was  a  widow,  and  one  of  the  largest  land-holders  in  Virginia.  She  owned  the  tobacco  warehouses 
at  Petersburg,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  town.  These  were  probably  spared  because  Mrs.  Boiling  treated 
Phillips  and  Arnold  courteously.  De  Chastellux,  who  afterward  visited  Petersburg,  has  the  following  no- 
tice  of  the  building  seen  in  the  engraving  upon  the  next  page.  "  Her  house,  or  rather  houses — for  she  has 
two  on  the  same  line  resembling  each  other,  which  she  proposes  to  join  together — are  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  considerable  slope  which  rises  from  the  level  of  the  town  of  Petersburg,  and  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  the  course  of  the  river,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  formerly  formed  one  of  its  banks.  This 
slope  and  the  vast  platform  on  which  the  house  is  built  are  covered  with  grass,  which  aflbrds  excellent  pas- 
turage, and  are  also  her  property."  Speaking  of  the  family,  he  continues :  "  On  our  arrival,  we  were  sa- 
luted by  Miss  Bowling  [Boiling],  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  possessing  all  the  freshness  of  her  age;  she  wmi 
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Bridah  Occapation  of  BoIIingbrook.  SklrmUh  at  Osborne's.  Destruction  of  the  American  Flotilla 

sions  ;  and  Mrs.  Boiling  was  allowed  the  use  of  only  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  east  huild- 
ing.  The  soldiery  often  set  fire  to  the  fences 
which  surrounded  BoIIingbrook,  and  the  amia- 
ble lady  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the  usually  dis- 
courteous Phillips  to  soothe  her.  Arnold  had 
apprised  her  of  the  irritability  of  that  officer's 
temper,  and  by  her  mildness  she  secured  his  es- 
teem and  favor.* 

•April,       ^^  *^®  morning  of  the  twenty-sev- 
1781.  enth,»  Arnold,  with  one  division  of  the 

army,  consisting  of  the  eightieth  and  seventy-  Bolliwobeook. 

'  sixth  regiments  and  the  Rangers,  proceeded  to 
a  place  called  Osborne's,  a  short  distance  from  Petersburg,  where,  rumor  asserted,  the  Amer- 
icans had  considerable  stores,  and  near  which  was  anchored  a  marine  force  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  vessels  coming  up  the  James  River.  At  the  same  time.  General  Phil- 
lips, with  the  other  division,  marched  to  Chesterfield  Court  House.  The  patriots  at  Os- 
borne's were  not  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  until  they  appeared  in  force.  Ar- 
nold sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  a  surrender,  but  he  boldly  re- 
fused a  conference  set  fire  to  others  to 
for  such  a  purpose,  prevent  their  fall- 
saying,  "  I  am  de-  ing  into  the  trait- 
termined  and  ready  or's  hands.  One  of 
to  defend  the  fleet,  the  vessels  retum- 
and  will  sink  in  the  ed  the  fire  from  the 
vessels  rather  than  enemy's  artillery 
surrender  them.*'  with  much  spirit, 
He  then  caused  the  but  was  finally  dis- 
drum    to   beat  to                                                                                          abled.  The  militia 


arms,  and  the  mili- 
tia on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river 
drew  up  in  battle 
order.    Arnold  im- 


;: 


were  driven  from 
the  opposite  shore, 
and  the  whole  fle^t 
was  either  captur- 
ed or  destroyed, 
mediately  advanc-  }  Two  ships  and  ten 

ed  with  some  ar-  smaller  craft  were 

tillery,  routed  the  captured,  and  four 

patriots,  and  drove  ships,  five  brigan- 

the  seamen  to  their  tines,  and  a  num- 

shipping.   Thelat-  ber  of  small  ves- 

ter  scuttled  several  sels,   were    either 

of  the  vessels  and  burned   or    sunk.* 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  taken  or  destroyed,  exceeded  two  thousand  hogsheads. 

followed  by  her  mother,  brother,  and  sister-in-law.  The  mother,  a  lady  of  fif^y,  has  bat  little  resemblance 
to  her  countrywomen;  she  is  lively,  active,  and  intelligent;  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  manage  her  im- 
mense fortune,  and  what  is  yet  more  rare,  knows  how  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  I  had  already  seen  at  Williamsburg.  The  young  gentleman  appears  mild  and  polite ;  but  his  wife,  of 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  a  most  interesting  acquaintance,  not  only  from  the  face  and  form,  which  are 
exquisitely  delicate,  and  quite  European,  but  from  her  being  also  descended  from  Pocahwnta  [Pocahontas], 
daughter  of  King  Powhatan.'^     The  engraving  presents  a  view  of  Mrs.  Bolling^s  houses,  looking  southwest. 

'  Campbell's  Reminitcenees  of  BoIIingbrook^  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1840. 

Note. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — A,  B,  the  Queen's  Rangers ;  C,  the  eightieth  and  seventy-sixth  reg- 
iments ;  D,  £,  the  British  artillery,  two  six  and  two  three  pounders ;  F,  Yagers ;  G,  the  American  vessels ; 
fi,  the  American  militia. 

'  It  was  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  taken  at  this  time,  that  Arnold  pat  the  qoestion,  *'  If  the  Americans 
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TVoopt  of  Arnold  and  PUUIim.     Depredation!  at  Manchester  and  Warwick.      La  Fayette  at  Petersburg.      Death  of  Phillips; 

Phillips  and  Arnold  joined  their  divisions  on  the  thirtieth,  afler  having  burned  the  bar- 
racks and  a.  quantity  of  flour  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  then  pushed  forward  toward 
Richmond,  where  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  collected.  At  Manchester,  op- 
posite Richmond,  they  burned  twelve  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  other  property,  and 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  information  reached  them  that  La  Fayette,  with  a 
body  of  Continental  troops,  had  arrived  the  evening  previous.  The  marquis  had  received 
orders  at  the  head  of  Elk  to  go  to  Virginia  and  oppose  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  had  made 
a  forced  march  of  two  hundred  miles  in  order  to  save  the  stores  at  Richmond.  The  depre- 
dators knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  marquis  to  venture  another  marauding  visit  to  Rich- 
mond while  he  was  there,  and,  wheeling  their  columns,  they  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  opposite  City  Point,  and  embarked. 
On  their  way,  they  passed  through  Warwick,  a  town  on  the  James  River,  then  larger  than 
Richmond,  where  they  destroyed  ships  on  the  stocks,  a  range  of  rope-walks,  a  magazine  of 
flour,  warehouses  filled  with  tobacco  and  other  merchandise,  tan-houses  filled  with  hides, 
and  some  flouring  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  whose  splendid  mansion  was  near.'  In 
one  general  conflagration,  the  thriving  town,  with  all  its  industrial  appurtenances,  was  de- 
stroyed." 

The  British  fleet  with  the  land  forces  then  sailed  down  the  James  River,  when,  a  little 
^  below  Burwell's  Ferry,  they  were  met*  by  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  bearing  a  mes- 

senger with  intelligence  for  General  Phillips  that  Comwallis  was  on  his  way  north, 
and  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.  The  whole  fleet  was  immediately 
buf  iTfl  ®''*^®'^®^  *^  return  up  the  James  River,  and  late  at  night,  on  the  ninth, b  the  British 
army  again  entered  Petersburg.  So  secret  was  their  entrance,  that  ten  American 
officers  who  were  there  to  prepare  boats  for  La  Fayette  to  cross  the  river,  were  captured. 
Phillips  was  very  sick  of  a  fever  on  his  arrival,  and  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boiling, 
where  he  died  four  days  afterward.* 

The  presence  of  La  Fayette  inspired  the  militia  of  Virginia  with  high  hopes,  and  they 
flocked  .to  his  standard  in  considerable  numbers.  When  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  he  suspected  the  object  to  be  a  junction  with  Comwallis  at  Petersburg.  '  It  was 
known  that  the  earl  had  left  Wilmington,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  The  marquis 
immediately  pressed  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  Phillips  and 
Arnold.  He  was  too  late,  and  af\er  cannonading  the  British  quarters,  particularly  Boiling- 
brook,*  from  Archer's  Hill,  and  thoroughly  reconnoitering  the  place,  he  returned  to  Osborne's, 

should  catch  me,  what  would  they  do  with  me ?"     The  soldier  promptly  replied,  "They  would  bury  with 
military  honors  the  leg  which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet." 

^  Anburey,  one  of  the  officers  who  surrendered  to  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in  his  Travels  in  jSmerica  (ii.,  312), 

speaks  highly  of  Colonel  Carey's  hospitality.  '  Gordon,  iii.,  205 ;  Girardin,  460 ;  Jeflferson,  i.,  420. 

'  William  Phillips,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Borgoyne's  general  officers,  who  was  made  prisoner 

at  Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  "  Convention  Troops,"  as  those 
captives  were  called,  while  on  their  march  to  Virginia.  On  being 
exchanged,  he  was  actively  engaged  at  the  Sooth  until  his  death. 
He  was  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  irritable  temper,  which  often 
led  him  into  difficulty.  He  was  very  haughty  in  his  demeanor, 
especially  toward  the  Americans,  whom  he  affected  to  hold  in  great  contempt.  While  lying  sick  at  Peters- 
burg, he  dictated  a  letter  to  Grovemor  Jefferson,  and  addressed  it  to  "  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  American 
governor  of  Virginia;",  and  when  speaking  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  he  called  him  "^  Mr.  Wash- 
ington." General  Phillips  was  buried  in  the  old  Blandford  church-yard,  where  his  remains  yet  repose. 
His  disease  was  bilious  fever. 

*  La  Fayette  was  probably  not  aware  that  General  Phillips  was  dying  at  BoUingbrook,  or  he  would  not 
have  oannonaded  it.  British  writers  have  charged  La  Fayette  with  inhumanity.  Anburey  (ii.,  446)  says, 
"  A  circumstance  attended  Phillip's  death,  similar  to  the  Inhumanity  that  the  Americans  displayed  at  the 
interment  of  General  Frazer."  He  further  asserts,  that  a  flag  was  sent  to  the  marquis,  acquainting  him 
with  the  condition  of  Phillips,  but  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  continued  the  flring.  He  said  a  ball 
went  through  the  house,  just  as  Phillips  was  expiring,  when  the  dying  man  exclaimed,  "  My  God  I  'tis  cruel 
they  will  not  let  me  die  in  peace."  This  assertion  proves  its  own  inconsistency.  The  cannonade  occnr- 
red  on  the  tenth,  and  General  Phillips  did  not  die  until  the  thirteenth.^ 

*  Campbell  Miys  tliat,  According  to  tradition,  Arnold  was  oroMiDg  the  yard  when  the  cannonade  commenced.    He  hartened 
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Entrance  of  Cornwallis  into  Vfrginia.  The  State  in  Danger.  Retirement  of  Governor  Jefferaon.  Monticello. 

and  there  crossed  the  James  River  to  the  easterly  side.  Arnold  took  the  chief  command, 
on  the  death  of  General  Phillips,  and  just  one  week  after  that  event,*  Cornwallis,  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
with  a  large  force,  entered  Petersburg.  That  officer,  after  fighting  the  battle  with  i^i- ' 
General  Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House,  had  retired  to  Wilmiugton,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  Perceiving  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  invading  Virginia  at  separate  points, 
he  ordered  General  Phillips,  as  we  have  seen,  to  return  up  the  James  River,  while  he  hast- 
ened to  enter  the  state  from  the  south  and  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.  He 
marched  directly  north,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  rail-road  from  Wilmington,  and 
reached  the  Roanoke  at  Halifax,  seven  miles  below  the  Great  Falls,  where  he  crossed,  and 
entered  Virginia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  corps  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
cavalry  and  sixty  mounted  infantry,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advance  guard  to  disperse  the 
militia  and  overawe  the  inhabitants.  The  outrages  committed  by  some  of  these  marauding 
troops  were  pronounced  by  Stedman,  an  officer  of  Cornwallis's  army,  <*  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  man."*  Simcoe  had  been  sent  by  Arnold  to  take  possession  of  the  fords  on  the 
Nottaway  and  Meherrin  Rivers,  the  only  considerable  streams  that  intervened,  and  the  two 
armies,  unopposed,  efiected  a  junction  at  Petersburg,  where  Cornwallis  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole. 

Virginia  now  seemed  doomed  to  the  alternative  of  submission  or  desolation.     On  the  sev- 
enth of  May,  the  Legislature,  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  General  Phillips  and  his  army,  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  county,  on  the  twenty-fourth.     There, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  and  sheltered  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rivanna,  they  hoped  to  legislate  undisturbed.     Mr.  Jefiierson,  the  governor,  feeling 
his  incompetency,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  military  knowledge,  to  administer  the  aHairs  of 
the  state  with  energy,  declined  a  re-election  on  the  first  of  June,  and  indicated  General 
Nelson,  of  Yorktown,  as  a  proper  successor.     At  his  elegant  seat,  called  Monticello  (Little 
Mountain),  situated  three  miles  south- 
east of  Charlottesville,  far  from  the  din 
of  actual   hostilities,  Jefiierson   sought 
repose  ibr  a  season  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.     His  dream  of  quiet  was  soon 
broken,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive. 

Cornwallis,  unlike  most  of  the  other 
British  generals,  was  seldom  inert.  Al- 
though, from  the  western  part  of  the 
Carolinas  to  Wilmington,  and  from 
thence  to  Petersburg,  he  had  journey- 
ed nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  his 
marches  and  counter-marches,  he  did 
not  halt  long.     Four  days  after  his  ar-  Monti«ij.o.« 


*  jSmerUan  War,  ii.,  385.  It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  Cornwallis  to  say,  that  the  enormities  committed 
were  without  his  sanction.  Near  the  Roandce,  a  sergeant  and  private  of  Tarleton's  legion  violated  the  per- 
son of  a  young  girl,  and  robbed  the  house  where  she  lived.  The  next  morning  Cornwallis  ordered  Tarle- 
ton to  draw  up  his  men  in  line.  Some  country  people  pointed  out  the  miscreants.  They  were  tried  by  a 
oourt-martial,  found  guilty,  and  hung  on  the  spot.     This  example  had  a  good  elfect. 

'  This  venerated  mansion  is  yet  standing,  though  somewhat  dilapidated  and  deprived  of  its  former  beauty 
b)  neglect.  The  furniture  of  its  distinguished  owner  is  nearly  all  gone,  except  a  few  pictures  and  mirrors, 
otherwise  the  interior  of  the  house  is  the  same  as  when  Jefferson  died.  It  is  upon  an  eminence,  with  many 
aspen-trees  around  it,  and  commands  a*  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  landscapes  in  the  world.  Wirt,  writing  of  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  house  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  time,  records  that,  in  the  spacious  and  lofty 
hall  which  opens  to  the  visitor  on  entering,  "  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments ;  but  before, 
oo  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck  and  gratified  by  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  their  finest  effect.     On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture,  set  out  in  such  order 

iBto  the  house,  and  directed  the  inmates  to  go  to  the  eellar  for  safety.    General  Phillips  was  taken  there,  followed  by  Mrs.  Bol- 
Bng  and  her  family.    An  old  negro  woman,  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  door,  was  killed  hy  one  of  the  balls. 
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"  ■  ■ 

CornwallU'a  anaucoMAful  Pnraoit  of  La  Fayette.     Expedition!  Westward.     Jefferson'i  Seal  and  Monument,  and  Inacriptiona 

rival,  he  marched  down  the  James  River  to  Westover,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment 
•  May  84,  ^^^^  ^®^  York.*     He  crossed,*  and  pushed  on  toward  Richmond.     La  Fayette, 

1781.  with  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  continental  and  militia,  lay  about  half  way  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Wilton.  Comwallis  knew  the  inferiority  of  the  marquis's  force  to  his 
own,  and  felt  so  sure  of  success  that  he  wrote  to  the  British  secretary,  from  Petersburg, 
saying,  *'  The  boy  can  not  escape  me."  La  Fayette  had  wisdom  as  well  as  zeal,  and  instead 
of  risking  a  battle  at  that  time,  he  cautiously  retreated  northward,  pursued  by  the  earl.  A 
retreat  to  avoid  the  engagement  was  not  the  only  object  to  be  obtained  by  La  Fayette. 
Wayne  was  on  his  march  through  Maryland  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eight  hundred  men, 
and  a  junction  was  important.  Comwallis  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  these  troops,  and 
sought,  by  rapid  marches,  to  outstrip  La  Fayette  and  prevent  the  union.  But  the  marquis 
was  too  agile ;  and  afler  pursuing  him  to  the  North  Anna,  beyond  Hanover  Court  House, 
plundering  and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property  on  the  way,  the  earl  halted  and  en- 
^  camped.     La  Fayette  passed  through  Spottsylvania  county  to  the  Raccoon  Ford, 

on  the  Rappahannock,  in  Culpepper,  where  he  was  joined  by  Greneral  Wayne. b 

Unsuccessful  in  his  pursuit,  Comwallis  now  directed  his  attention  to  other  points.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Fluvanna  county,  at  a  place  called  Point  of  Fork,'  on  the  James 
River,  the  Americans  had  an  arsenal  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  Baron  Steu- 
ben, with  "six  hundred  raw  militia,  had  charge  of  this  post.  The  dispersion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  capture  of  the  stores  were  objects  of  importance  to  Comwallis,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  with  his  rangers,  and  other  troops  under  Captain 
Hutchinson,  to  surprise  the  baron.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  dispatched  Tarleton,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry,  and  seventy  mounted  infantry  under  Captain  Champagne,* 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Jefferson  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Charlottesville, 

as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  d'asil  the  historic  progress  of  that  art,  from  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  aborigines 
of  our  country,  up  to  that  exquisite  and  finished  bast  of  the  great  patriot  himself,  from  the  master-hand  of 
Carracci.  On  the  other  side,  the  visitor  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Indian  art, 
their  paintings,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  manufactures ;  on  another,  an  array  of  fossil  productions  of  oar 
country,  mineral  and  animal  *,  the  polished  remains  of  those  colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests, 
and  are  no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branching  honors  of  '  those  monarchs  of  the  waste'  that 
still  people  the  wilds  of  the  American  Continent."  In  a  large  saloon  were  exquisite  productions  of  the 
painter's  art,  and  from  its  windows  opened  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  such  as  no  painter  could  imi- 
tate.    There,  too,  were  medallions  and  engravings  in  great  profusion.     Among  Mr.  Jeflferson^s  papers  was 

found,  a(ler  his  death,  a  very  perfect  impression  in  wax,  of  his  famous  seal, 
bearing  his  monogram  and  the  motto,  Rebellion  to  7\franti  it  Obedience  to 
God.  That  impression  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  making  the 
annexed  representation.  I  have  endeavored  to  produce  a  perfect  fac  simile, 
^  so  far  as  the  pictorial  art  will  allow,  even  to  the  fractures  in  the  wax. 
f  Monticello  was  a  point  of  great  attraction  to  the  learned  of  all  lands, 
when  traveling  in  this  country,  while  Jefferson  lived.  His  writings  made 
him  favorably  known  as  a  scholar,  and  his  public  position  made  him  hon- 
ored by  the  nations. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Jefierson  lie  in  a  small  family  cemetery,  by  the  side 
of  the  winding  road  leading  to  Monticello.     Over  them  is  a  granite  obe- 
lisk eight  feet  high,  and  on  a  tablet  of  marble  inserted  in  its  southern  face 
ii  the  following  inscription,  which  was  found  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers  after  his  death : 

"  Here  lies  buried 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independencx  ; 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom; 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

^  This  was  the  forty-third  regiment.     The  convoy  also  brought  another  regiment,  and  two  battalions 

of  Anspachers,  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth.     Arnold,  despised  by  Comwallis,  who  no  longer 

needed  his  services,  was  sent  to  New  York  on  the  first  of  June. 

'  This  locality  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fluvanna  and  Rivanna  rivers,  two  great  branches  of  the  James 
River. 

'  From  the  stables  of  the  planters  Comwallis  procured  excellent  horses,  on  which  these  and  other  troops 
were  mounted. 
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Expedition  of  Simcoe  against  Steuben.  Attempt  to  Capture  Jefferson  and  the  Legislatora.  Destroction  of  Proper^. 

Steaben  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  Tarleton,  and  believing  his  post  to  be  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  he  conveyed  his  stores  to  the  south  side  of  the  Fluvanna  and  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  troops  thither.  Simcoe's  march  was  unknown,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Point  of  Fork,  he  had  nothing  to  surprise  or  capture,  except  about  thirty  Americans  who 
were  waiting  the  return  of  boats  to  cross  the  river.  Simcoe,  by  an  advantageous  dis- 
play of  his  force,  and  lighting  iiumerous  fires  at  night  upon  the  hills  along  the  Rivanna, 
deceived  Steuben  with  the  belief  that  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis  was  close  upon  him. 
Influenced  by  this  idea,  the  baron  hastily  retreated  during  the  night,  leaving  such  stores  be- 
hind as  could  not  readily  be  removed.  In  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  Captain  Stephenson 
to  destroy  them,  and  also  ordered  Captain  Wolsey  to  make  a  feigned  pursuit  upon  the  track 
of  the  retreating  Americans. 

In  the  mean  while,  Tarleton  and  his  legion  pushed  forward  with  their  accustomed  speed, 
to  catch  the  Virginia  law-makers  at  Charlottesville.  On  their  way  toward  the  Rivanna, 
they  destroyed  twelve  wagon-loads  of  clothing,  destined  for  Green's  army  in  North  Caro- 
lina.  On  reaching  that  stream,  they  dashed  into  its  current,  and  before  sev^n  o'clock  in 
the  morning*  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Charlottesville.  There  Tarleton  de-  aj«n.4. 
tached  Captain  M'Leod,  with  a  party  of  horsemen,  to  capture  Governor  Jefierson,  ^'^^^' 
at  Monticello,  while  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  forces  pushed  on  to  the  residence  of 
two  brothers,  named  Walker,  where  he  understood  many  influential  Virginians  were  assem- 
bled. Several  of  these  were  captured,  among  whom  was  Colonel  John  Simms,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  William  and  Robert,  brothers  of  General  Nelson.  AAer  partaking 
of  a  tardily  prepared  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's,*  Tarleton  pursued  his  rapid  march,  and  rode 
up  the  hill  into  the  village  of  Charlotte,  under  full  gallop,  expecting  to  take  the  legislators 
by  surprise.  He  was  disappointed.  While  passing  through  Louisa  county,  a  Mr.  Jouitte, 
suspecting  Tarleton's  design,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  reached  Charlottesville  in  time 
to  give  the  alarm.  The  delay  for  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's  was  sufficient  to  allow  most 
of  the  members  to  mount  fresh  horses  and  escape.  Only  seven  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

M'Leod's  expedition  to  Monticello  was  quite  as  unsuccessful.  The  governor  was  enter- 
taining several  members  of  the  Legislature,  including  the  speakers  of  both  Houses,  and  was 
not  aware  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  until  the  invaders  were  seen  coming  up  the  wind- 
ing road  leading  to  his  mansion.  His  wife  and  children  were  hurried  ofl*to  Colonel  Carter's, 
six  miles  southward,  whither  Mr.  Jefierson  followed  on  horseback,  making  his  way  among 
the  dark  recesses  of  Carter's  Mountain.  The  speaker  hurried  to  Charlottesville  to  adjourn 
the  Legislature,  to  meet  at  Staunton  on  the  seventh,'  and  then,  with  several  others,  mounted 
fleet  horses  and  escaped.  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  M'Leod  and 
his  party  rode  up  and  found  the  mansion  deserted.  Books,  papers,  and  furniture  were  un- 
touched by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  governor's  property  was  destroyed,  except 
a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  drank  and  wasted  by  a  few  soldiers,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  commander. 

After  destroying  one  thousand  new  muskets,  four  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  several  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  soldier's  clothing,  Tarleton,  with  his  prisoners,  rejoined 
Cornwallis,  who  had  advanced  to  Elk  Hill,  a  plantation  belonging  to  Governor  Jeflerson, 
near  the  Point  of  Fork.  There  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  property  occurred.  They 
cut  the  throats  of  the  young  horses,  carried  ofi*  the  older  ones  fit  for  service,  slaughtered  the 

'  *  ObserviDg  a  delay  in  the  preparation  of  breakfast,  Tarleton  impatiently  demanded  the  reason.  He  was 
informed  by  the  cook  that  his  subalterns  had  already  devoured  two  breakfasts.  A  guard  was  placed  at 
the  kitchen  door,  and  it  was  not  until  a  third  breakfast  was  cooked  that  Tarleton  was  able  to  obtain  bit 
meal. 

'  The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  terribly  frightened,  and  were  not  at  ease  even  at  Staunton.  On 
the  morning  when  they  convened.  Colonel  Brookes,  with  a  small  company  of  mounted  Virginians,  rode  into 
Staunton  at  a  rapid  pace,  bearing  a  message  from  Baron  Steuben.  The  members,  believing  them  to  be  a 
part  of  Tarleton*s  legion,  took  to  their  heels,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  coaxed  back  to 
their  duties.     On  the  twelfth  they  elected  General  Nelson  governor  of  the  state. 
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cattle,  burned  the  barns  with  the  crops  of  the  previous  year,  with  all  the  fences  on  the  plants 
ations  near,  and  captured  many  negroes.' 

One  more  prize  attracted  the  attention  of  Comwallis.  At  Albemarle  Old  Court  House, 
above  the  Point  of  Fork,  the  Virginians  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores, 
most  of  which  had  been  sent  from  Richmond.  The  earl  determined  to  capture  or  destroy 
them ;  La  Fayette,  who,  after  his  junction  with  Wayne,  had  moved  cautiously  through 
Orange  and  the  upper  part  of  Louisa  to  BoswelFs  tavern,  near  the  Albemarle  line,  resolved 
to  protect  them.  Tarleton  was  sent  to  force  La  Fayette  either  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the 
whole  British  army,  or  abandon  the  stores.  The  marquis  did  neither.  He  had  discovered 
a  rough,  unused  road,  leading  directly  to  the  Court  House.  Early  in  the  evening  he  set 
his  pioneers  at  work,  and  before  morning  his  whole  force  had  traversed  the  opened  way,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Cornwallis,  were  strongly  posted  upon  high  ground,  between  the 
British  forces  and  the  American  stores.  Again  baffled,  the  earl  wheeled  his  army,  and 
moved  toward  the  eastern  coast,  closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  vigilant  marquis. 
He  entered  Richmond  on  the  seventeenth,  and  evacuated  it  on  the  twentieth.  Steuben  had 
now  joined  La  Fayette,  and  Cornwallis,  believing  the  strength  of  the  Americans  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  really  was,  hastened  to  Williamsburg,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his 
shipping,  and  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Portsmouth,  he  encamped.'  His  subsequent  move- 
ments, until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  chapters. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  let  us  consider  that  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Revo, 
lution,  the  residence  of  the  "  Convention  Troops"  (as  Burgoyne's  captured  army  were  called), 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville. 

In  a  note  on  page  82  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  given  briefly  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  captive  army  of  Burgoyne  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  parole. 
The  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  was  technically  dishonorable,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  convention  signed  by  Gates  an4  Burgoyne.     So  General 
Washington  evidently  thought  when  he  wrote  to  General  Heath  respecting  the  detention 
of  that  body,  and  said,  <*  By  this  step  General  Burgoyne  will,  it  is  more  than  probable,  look 
upon  himself  as  released  from  all  former  ties,  and  consequently  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
means  to  efiect  an  escape.*'*     The  suspected  perfidy  of  the  British  commander,  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  oflen  acted  upon  the  principle  that  *<  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  rebels,"  and 
the  consideration  that  these  troops,  though  they  might  not  again  '*  serve  against  America," 
would  supply  the  places  of  soldiers  at  home  who  would,  partially  justified  the  bad  faith  of 
Congress.     Having  resolved  to  keep  them  here,  the  next  consideration  was  their  mainte- 
nance.    The  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  food  in  New  England,  and  the  facil- 
ities of  a  sea-coast  for  their  escape,  induced  Congress  to  order  them  to  be  sent  into  the  in- 
terior of  Virginia.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  applied  to*  for  passports  for  Amer- 
'  ican  vessels  to  transport  fuel  and  provisions  to  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
ers, but  refused.     Congress,  therefore,  directed^  them  to  be  removed  to  Charlottes- 
ville, in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.     Pursuant  to  this  direction,  the  whole  body 
of  captives,  English  and  Germans,  after  the  officers  had  signed  a  parole  of  honor*  respecting 

^  It  is  estimated  that,  daring  the  invasion  of  the  state  which  we  have  been  considering,  thirty  thousand 
slaves  were  carried  ofij  of  whom  twenty-seven  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  small-pox  or  camp- 
fever  in  the  course  of  six  months. — Hotnton^  ii.,  270. 

■  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Jefferson's  Letters^  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferton,  Girardin,  Howison,  &c 

*  Sparks's  Washington,  v.,  221. 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  parole  :  "  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  being  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  ordered,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  fifteenth  ultimo, 
to  remove  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  Charlottesville,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  do  severally 
promise  and  engage  on  our  word  and  honor,  and  on  the  faith  of  gentlemen,  that  on  our  march  from  this 
place  to  Charlottesville,  we,  or  either  of  us,  will  not  say  or  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  either  of  them,  nor  at  any  time  exceed  such  limits  or  distances  from  the  troops  as  may  be  as- 
signed us  by  the  commanding  officer  who  may  have  the  charge  and  escort  of  the  troops  of  convention  to 
Virginia,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  route. 

Given  under  our  hands  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  this        day  of  November,  A.D.  1778.'* 
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their  conduct  on  the  way,  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  Cambridge  and  Rutland'  on  the 
tenth  of  November.  Burgoyne  having  been  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  May,  the 
command  of  the  convention  troops  devolved  upon  Major-general  Phillips.  Colonel  Theo-. 
dorick  Bland,  of  the  first  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  super- 
intend the  march  of  the  captives ;  and  Colonel  James  Wood  was  appointed  to  command  at 
Charlottesville.  It  was  a  dreary  winter's  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  occupied 
about  three  months  in  its  accomplishment.*  The  Baroness  Riedesel,  in  her  charming  Let- 
ters and  Memoirs,  gives  graphic  pictures  of  events  on  the  way,  and  of  her  residence  in  and 
departure  from  Virginia.  Anburey,  d  captive  officer,  also  records  many  incidents  of  interest 
connected  with  the  journey  ;  and  in  his  Travels,  publishes  a  map  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  on  which  is  denoted,  by  colored  lines,  the  direction  of  the  march,  and  the  extent  of 
the  paroles  of  the  English  and  German  prisoners  af^er  their  arrival  in  Virginia.* 

The  troops  were,  at  first,  all  stationed  at  Charlottesville.  That  town  then  contained  oply 
a  court-house,  one  tavern,  and  about  a  dozen  houses.  These  were  crowded  with  the  En- 
glish officers,  and  many  sought  quarters  on  neighboring  plantations.  The  soldiers  suffered 
dreadfully.  Not  expecting  the  captives  before  spring,  barracks  were  not  erected,  and  the 
only  shelter  that  was  vouchsafed  them,  af\er  their  fatiguing  march  through  mud  and  snow, 
were  a  few  half-finished  huts  in  the  woods.  These,  not  half  covered,  were  full  of  snow,  and 
it  was  three  days  before  they  were  made  habitable.  No  provisions  had  arrived  for  the 
troops,  and  for  a  week  they  subsisted  upon  corn  meal  made  into  cakes.  The  officers,  by 
signing  a  parole,  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  Richmond  for  quarters,  and  in  a  short  time 
both  officers  and  soldiers  were  rendered  quite  comfortable.  General  Phillips  made  his  quar- 
ters at  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Carter,*  and  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  :upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian  gentleman  at  Colle,  a  lew  mile»  distant  irom  Charbttes- 
viUe.*     Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  at  Montioello,*  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 


I  have  before  me  the  original  parole  of 
the  Germans,  with  the  autographs  of  tbt 
ninety-five  officers  who  signed  it.  It  is 
headed  by  the  names  of  Baron  Riedesel, 


•I  ,s/f    P}    JiJ  ' — Zil^       /j^)   //.I  Jviv^i^  *    the  commander  of  the  Brunswick  forces, 

V^U:     (J^^^  CT^f^^      U4>f-i€^^^  r       ^^  of  those  of  his  military  family,  Ger 
^y^^^\^  /^/  r\^     ^^  ^^^\  Edmonstone,  and  Cleve.     The  first 

^ J^t<^o'K/ri'^      /'^'te-wc-   ''^V)  ^*    l*^<^»><     ^^  deputy  quarter-master  general;  the 
^"^  \0^v^^-  jj^g^  ^^^  were  aids-de-camp.     Edmon- 

stone, who  was  a  Scotchman,  was  General  RiedesePs  secretary,  and  wrote  all  his  English  letters. 

*  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1778,  the  English  captives  were  quartered  at  Rutland,  in  Worces- 
ter county,  fifty-five  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  A  portion  of  them  were  marched  thither  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April. 

*  Anburey  expressed  his  belief  that  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Congress  sought  to  obtain  by  thb  jour- 
ney in  the  winter,  was  the  desertion  of  troops,  believing  that  the  privations  on  the  march  would  drive  hund- 
reds to  that  step.     There  were  a  great  many  desertions  during  the  march. 

'  The  principal  places  through  which  the  troops  passed,  were  as  follows  :  Weston,  Marlborough,  Worces- 
ter, Leicester,  and  Enfield,  in  Manachusettt ;  Suffield,  Sonbury,  New  Hartford,  Norfolk,  and  Sharon,  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Nine  Partners,  Hopewell,  FishkilL  Newburgh,  Little  Britain^  and  Goshen,  in  New  York  ;  Wallins, 
Sussex  Court  House,  Hacketstown,  and  Sherwood's  Ferry,  in  New  Jersey  ;  Tinicom,  Hilltown,  North 
Wales,  Valley  Forge,  Lancaster,  and  York,  in  Penneylvania  ;  Hanover,  Tawne3rtown,  and  Frederickstown, 
in  Maryland  ;  Little  London,  Neville  Plantation,  Farquier  Court  House,  Carter's  Plantation,  Orange,  Walk- 
er's Plantation  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia. 

*  Anburey  says,  "  the  house  and  plantation  where  General  Phillips  resides  is  called  BUnheim.  The  house 
was  erected  shortly  after  that  memorable  battle  in  Germany,  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
colony."     He  mentions  the  fact  that  Colonel  Carter  possessed  fifteen  hundred  slaves. — Travelt^  ii.,  327. 

*  Madame  Riedesel  says,  "  the  house  where  we  were  lodged,  and  indeed  the  whole  estate,  belonged  to 
an  Italian,  who  hired  it  to  us,  as  he  was  about  setting  out  on  a  journey.  We  looked  impatiently  forward 
to  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  that  of  bis  wife  and  daughter,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  house 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  our  landlord  voluntarily  assumed  a  kind  of  tutor- 
ship over  us.  Thus,  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  gave  us  on  the  first  day  only  the  bead  and  the  tripe,  though 
we  represented  that  this  was  not  enough  for  twenty  persons.  He  replied  that  we  could  make  a  very  good 
soup  of  it.  He  then  added  to  the  meat  two  cabbages  and  some  stale  ham  *,  and  this  was  all  we  could  ob- 
tain from  him. 
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the  situation  of  the  officei^  and  troops  as  pleasant  as  possible.     To  the  former,  the  hospitali- 
ties of  his  mansion  and  the  use  of  his  choice  library  were  freely  profiered  ;  and  when,  in  the 
•  spring  of  1779,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  troops  to  some  other  locality,  he  pleaded  earn- 
March27    ^**^^*  *"^  argued  forcibly,  in  a  letter  to  Grovernor  Henry*  against  the  measure,  on 
the  grounds  of  its  inhumanity,  expense,  and  general  inexpediency.     For  these  at- 
tentions, the  officers  and  troops  often  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  toward  Mr.  Jefierson. 
The  kindness  of  Colonel  Bland,  on  theii:  march,  also  excited  their  affection,  and  made  him  a 
favorite. 

Early  in  the  spring,  comfortable  barracks  for  the  tfoops  were  erected,  under  the  direction 


Ydbw  of  the  Encampubnt  of  th«  Cokvextion  Troops. 

(From  a  picture  in  Anburey't  7Vavr/«.) 

of  Colonel  Harvey.  They  were  upon  the  brow  and  slopes  of  a  high  hill,  on  Colonel  Har- 
vey's estate,  five  miles  from  Charlottesville.  They  cost  the  government  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  was  laid  out  into  gardens,  fenced  in  and 
planted.  General  Riedesel  spent  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  gardeu  seeds  for  the 
Grerman  troops,  and  when  autumn  advanced  there  was  no  scarcity  of  provisions.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jeflierson,  the  location  was  extremely  healthy.*  It  being  the  universal  opinion 
that  they  would  remain  prisoners  there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  officers  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  erection  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  and  in  preparing  rough  land  for 
cultivation.  They  settled  their  families  there,  built  a  theatre,  a  cofiee-house,  and  a  cold 
bath  ;  and  in  general  intercourse  with  the  families  of  neighboring  gentlemen,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  music  and  literature,  their  captivity  was  made  agreeable  to  them,  and  profitable  to 
the  province.'  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  quiet  on  the  surface,  there  was  turbulence 
oelow.  Captivity  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  galling.  A  large  number  de- 
serted, and  made  their  way  to  British  posts  at  the  North.  On  one  occasion  nearly  four 
hundred  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  guards,  and  escaped.  When,  in  October,  1780,  Gen- 
eral Leslie  with  a  strong  force  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  great  uneasiness  was  observed 

'  **  or  four  thousand  people  (the  namber  of  the  captives)  it  should  be  expected,  according  to  ordinary 
calcalations,  that  one  should  die  every  day ;  yet  in  the  space  of  near  three  months  there  have  been  but  four 
deaths  among  them  ;  two  infants  under  three  weeks  old,  and  two  others  by  apoplexy.  The  officers  tell  me 
the  troops  were  never  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  imbodied.'' — Letter  to  Governor  Patrick  Henry. 

*  It  can  not  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  other  agriculturists  should  have  been  opposed  to 
their  removal,  when  it  was  estimated  that  forty-five  thousand  bushels  of  grain  from  ihc  harvest  fields  of 
Virginia  were  consumed  by  them  in  a  year,  and  that  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  circulated  weekly  in  coo- 
sequence  of  their  presence. — See  Jeflferson's  Letter  to  Governor  Henry.  Anburey,  noticing  their  departure 
from  the  barracks,  says,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Colonel  Harvey,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  will  reap 
great  advantage,  if  the  province  should  not,  as  the  army  entirely  cleared  a  space  of  six  miles  in  ciroom- 
(<)rence  round  the  barracks." — TraveU,  ii.,  414. 
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among  the  British  troops,  and  just  fears  were  entertained  that  they  might  rise  upon  and 
overpower  their  guard,  and  join  their  countrymen  on  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Germans 
were  less  impatient,  for  they  were  enjoying  life  better  than  at  home  ;*  yet  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  remove  the  whole  body  of  prisoners  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  Accordingly, 
the  British  were  marched  across  the  Blue  Ridge, ^  at  Wood's  Gap,  and  through  the  ,  j^^^  ^ 
Great  Valley  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland  ;'  the  Germans  followed  soon  after-  i^^- 
ward,  and  were  quartered  at  Winchester  (then  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred 
houses),  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  Deaths,  desertion,  and  partial  exchanges  had 
now  reduced  their  numbers  to  about  twenty-one  hundred.  Afterward  they  were  removed 
to  Lancaster,  and  some  to  East  Windsor,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  course  of  1782,  they 
were  all  dispersed,  either  by  exchange  or  desertion.  A  large  number  of  the  Germans,  re- 
membering the  perfidy  of  their  rulers  at  home,  aud  pleased  with  their  national  brethren  who 
were  residents  here,  remained  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many  became  useful  citizens. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Petersburg. *>  The  b  Dec  as, 
clouds  were  broken,  and  a  keen  breeze  from  the  north  reminded  me  of  the  pres-  ^^^ 
ence  of  winter.  Accompanied  by  one  of  the  early  risers  of  the  town,  I  crossed  the  fine 
bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  anu  strolled  over  Archer's  Hill,  whereon  the  Americans  plant- 
ed their  cannon  and  disturbed  the  inmates  of  Bollingbrook.  The  little  village  on  that  side 
retains  its  original  name  of  Poeahunta  or  Poeahontas,  and  presents 
a  natural  curiosity  which  tradition  has  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  princess.  It  is  a  large  stone,  hollowed  like  a  bowl  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  is  never  without  water  in  it,  except  in 
times  of  extreme  drought.  It  is  caWed  Pocahontas's  Wash-basin  ; 
:  and  the  vulgar  believe  that  the  <*  dearest  daughter"  of  Powhatan 
,  „  actually  laved  her  limbs  in  its  concavity.     It  was  formerly  several 

POCAHOMTAS'8  BaSXN.  ,      /.  •  i  ,  n    .        ,      •  , 

rods  from  its  present  position  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  bndge, 
and  was  broken  in  its  removal.  Strong  cement  keeps  it  whole,  and  it  is  regarded  with 
considerable  interest  by  the  curious  visitor. 

Returning  to  Petersburg,  we  ascended  to  Bollingbrook,  and  just  as  the  sun  came  up  from 
the  distant  hills,  I  sketched  the  view  on  page  545.  At  nine  o'clock,  after  receiving  mi- 
nute directions  respecting  my  futute  route  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  took  the  reins  and  started 
for  the  Roanoke.  For  the  first  sixteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  Stony  Brook,  the  country  is 
sandy  and  quite  level,  and  the  roads  were  fine.  I  crossed  that  stream  at  Dinwiddie  Court 
House,  the  capitol  of  the  county  of  that  name,  where,  a  few  days  before.  Society,  by  the  use 
of  a  sheriff  and  strong  cord,  had  strangled  William  Dand ridge  Eppes,  for  the  murder  of  a 

*  I  have  Tnentioned,  on  page  21,  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the  British  ministry  and  some  German  prin- 
cess for  the  furnishing  of  troops,  by  the  latter,  to  fight  the  Americans.  That  bargain  was  rendered  more 
heinous  by  the  methods  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  men.  Laborers  were  seized  in  the  fields 
and  work-shops,  and  large  numbers  were  taken  from  the  churches  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and 
harried  to  the  barracks  without  being  allowed  a  parting  embrace  with  their  families.  That  this  was  the 
method  to  be  employed  was  evidently  known  to  the  British  government  several  months  before  the  bargain 
was  consummated;  for  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1775,  the  honest-hearted  king  wrote  as  follows  to 
Lord  North :  "  The  giving  commissions  to  German  officers  to  get  men  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to,  for  it 
in  plain  English  amounts  to  making  rae  a  kidnapper,  which  I  can  not  think  a  very  honorable  occupation."* 
Throughout  Europe  the  whole  transaction  was  viewed  with  horror  as  a  great  crime  against  humanity. 
Frederick  the  Great  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  **  scandalous  man-traffic  of  his 
neighbors."  It  is  said  that  whenever  any  of  those  hired  Brunswickers  and  Hessians  had  to  pass  through 
any  portion  of  his  territory,  he  claimed  to  levy  on  them  the  usual  toll  for  so  many  head  of  cattle,  since,  he 
sa^  they  had  been  sold  as  such  !t 

'  Fort  Frederick  is  yet  a  well-preserved  relic  of  colonial  times.  It  is  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  about  fif^y  miles  below  Cumberland.  It  was  built  in  1755-6,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Governor  Sharpe.  The  material  is  stone,  and  cost  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
fort  is  quadrangular,  and  contained  barracks  sufficient  for  seven  hundred  men.  This  was  one  of  the  six 
forts  built  as  frontier  defenses  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

^      *  Lord  MahoQ's  History  i^  England,  Appendix,  toI.  tL,  page  3]  :  London,  ISdl.  f  lUhon,  vi,  13L 
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young  man.  The  first  murder  was  sufficiently  horrid  ;  the  second  was  doubly  so,  because 
Christian  men  and  women  and  innocent  children  saw  it  done  in  cool  blood,  and  uttered  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  or  reprobation  !  It  had  evidently  been  a  holiday  for  the  people ; 
and  all  the  way  from  Petersburg  to  the  Meherrin,  it  was  a  stock  subject  for  conversation. 
A  dozen  times  I  was  asked  if  I  saw  <*  the  hanging  ;"  and  a  dozen  times  I  shuddered  at  the 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  savagism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  the  heart  of  our 
republic.  But  the  gallows  is  toppling,  and  another  generation  will  be  amazed  at  the 
cruelty  of  their  fathers. 

From  Stony  Brook  to  the  Nottaway  River,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  is 
broken,  and  patches  of  sandy  soil  with  pine  forests,  alternated  with  red  clay,  bearing  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  gum-trees.  Worse  roads  I  never  expect  to  travel,  for  they  would  be  im- 
passable. Oftentimes  Charley  would  sink  to  his  knees  in  the  sofl  earth,  which  was  almost 
as  adhesive  as  tar.  The  country  is  sparsely  populated,  and  the  plantations  generally  bore 
evidences  of  unskillful  culture.  Although  most  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  might  be  made  very 
productive,  yet  so  wretchedly  is  it  frequently  managed  that  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  is  con- 
sidered a  good  yield  for  an  acre,  and  com  in  like  proportion.  A  large  number  of  negroes 
are  raised  in  that  section,  and  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  land, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  fine  markets  of  Petersburg  and  City  Point,  averages  in  value  only 
about  five  dollars  an  acre.  Good  roads  would  increase  its  value,  but  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  is  very  weak  there.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  passed  the 
night  within  a  mile  of  the  Nottaway,  that  several  plantations  in  his  neighborhood  did  not 
yield  corn  and  bacon  sufficient  for  the  negroes,  and  that  one  or  two  men  or  women  were 
sold  annually  from  each  to  buy  food  for  the  others.  "  Thus,"  as  he  expressively  observed, 
'*  they  eat  each  other  up !"  Tobacco  is  the  staple  product,  yielding  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  manure,  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
soil.  During  a  ride  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  toward  the  Roanoke,  I  saw  hundreds  of 
acres  thus  deadened  and  yellow  with  "  poverty  grass,"  or  green  with  shrub  pines.  Many 
proprietors  are  careless  or  indolent,  and  leave  the  management  of  their  estates  to  overseers. 
These,  in  turn,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  interest,  seem  to  leave  aHairs  in  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  negroes  are  always  willing  to  trust  to  Providence.  The  consequence  is,  fitful 
labor,  unskillfully  applied  ;  and  the  fertile  acres  remain  half  barren  from  year  to  year.  To 
a  Northern  man  accustomed  to  pictures  of  industry  and  thrift,  directed  and  enjoyed  by  en- 
lightened workers,  these  things  appear  big  with  evil  consequences.  They  are  the  fruits  of 
the  social  system  in  the  Southern  States,  which  has  grown  reverend  with  years ;  a  system 
deprecated  by  all  sound  thinkers  there,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as  a  barrier 
to  progress,  and  inimical  to  genuine  prosperity.  This  subject  involves  questions  proper  for 
the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the  moralist  to  discuss.  They  are  irrelevant  to 
my  theme,  and  I  pass  them  by  with  this  brief  allusion,  while  resting  firmly  upon  the  hope 
that,  through  equity  and  wisdom,  a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  rich  valleys  and 
fertile  uplands  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

I  crossed  the  Nottaway  into  Brunswick  county,  at  Jones's  Bridge.  The  river  is  narrow, 
and  lying  in  a  deep  bed,  its  current  is  often  made  swift  by  rains.  Such  was  its  condition 
when  I  passed  over ;  for  rain  had  been  falling  since  midnight,  and  when  I  resumed  my 
journey,  it  was  mingled  with  snow  and  hail,  accompanied  by  a  strong  northwest  wind. 
All  day  the  storm  continued,  but  happily  for  me  I  was  riding  with  the  wind,  and  kept  dry 
beneath  my  spacious  wagon  top.  The  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
sandy  district  covered  with  pines,  beautified  by  an  undergrowth  of  holly  and  laurel.'     My 

*  In  many  places  between  Petersburg  and  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  I  observed  dead  trees  cover- 
ing several  acres  in  patches  throughout  the  pine  forests.  From  one  eminence  I  counted  six  of  these  patches 
in  diflferent  directions,  made  visible  by  their  yellow  foliage  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  dark  green  forest. 
I  was  told  that  they  were  killed  by  a  worm,  which  perforates  and  traverses  the  bark  in  every  direction. 
I  observed  these  perforations,  appearing  like  the  wounds  of  buck  shot  in  the  bark  four  or  five  inches  apart. 
From  these,  turpentine  often  oozed  in  profusion.     These  worms  are  very  fata)  to  the  trees.     A  tree  that 
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goal  was  G^e's  Bridge  over  the  Meherrin  River,  which  I  expected  to  reach  by  three  o'clock 
ia  the  afternoon,  but  a  divergence  into  a  wrong  road  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  miles,  de- 
layed my  arrival  there  until  sunset.  Nor  was  delay  the  only  vexation,  for,  to  regain  the 
right  road,  I  had  to  wheel  and  face  the  driving  storm  until  I  was  thoroughly  drenched.  In 
this  condition  I  was  obliged  to  travel  a  red  clay  road  four  miles  afler  crossing  the  Meher- 
rin, to  obtain  lodging  for  the  night. 

Gree's  Bridge  was  a  rickety  afiair,  and  was  used  only  when 
the  Meherrin,  which  is  similar  in  volume  and  current  to  the 
Nottaway,  was  too  much  swollen  to  allow  travelers  to  ford  it. 
On  its  southern  side,  the  road  ascends  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and,  to  make  it  passable,  is  filled  with  small  bowlders 
near  the  bridge,  and  logs  laid  transversely  up  the  steeper  portion. 
For  the  use  of  this  bridge,  the  stones  and  logs,  the  traveler  is 
taxed  a  **  levy"  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  overseer  of  Gee's 
plantation.*  At  dark  I  reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
entertains  strangers,  and  under  his  comfortable  roof  I  rested,  after 
a  most  wearisome  day's  travel  for  man  and  horse.     The  doctor  ^    .  „ 

1  1   T  t  1  «.  .11.  Gee's  Bbidor. 

was  absent,  and  I  passed  an  hour  after  supper  with  his  over- 
seer, an  intelligent  young  man  from  New  London,  Connecticut.  He  had  peddled  wooden 
clocks  through  that  region,  and  having  sold  many  on  credit,  he  settled  there  eight  years 
before  to  collect  his  dues.  He  hired  himself  as  an  overseer,  and  there  he  yet  remained,  full 
of  faith  that  he  would  ultimately  collect  all  that  was  due  to  him.  From  him  I  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  husl>andry  of  Lower  Virginia ;  the  sum  of  his  testi- 
mony was,  <*  The  people  seem  to  try  how  soon  they  can  wear  out  the  soil,  and  then  aban- 
don it." 

The  storm  was  over  in  the  morning.^  and  a  cold,  bracing  air  came  from  the  north.  .Dec.  ss, 
Ice  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  pools  by  the  road  side,  and  all  over  the  red  earth  the  ^^^ 
exhalations  were  congealed  into  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  frost-work  I  ever  beheld. 
There  were  tiny  columns  an  inch  in  height,  with  gorgeous  capitals  like  tree-tops,  their 
branches  closely  intertwined.  These  gave  the  surface  the  appearance  of  a  crust  of  snow. 
Art,  in  its  most  delicate  operations,  never  wrought  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  that  lit- 
tle forest,  created  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  covering  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  The 
road  was  wretched,  and  it  was  almost  two  hours  past  meridian  when  I  reached  St.  Tammany, 
on  the  Roanoke,  a  small  post  station  in  Mecklenburg  county,  about  eighty  miles  from  Peters- 
burg, and  about  thirty  below  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  The  Roanoke  is 
here  almost  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  thirteen  feet,  and  a 
strong  current.'  I  crossed  upon  a  bateau,  propelled  by  means  of  a  pole  worked  by  a  single 
stout  negro.  When  the  stream  is  much  swollen,  three  or  four  men  are  necessary  to  man- 
age the  craft,  and  even  then  there  is  danger.  After  ascending  the  southern  bank,  the  road 
passes  over  a  marsh  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  then  traverses  among  gentle  hills.     Two 

has  been  girdled,  though  its  leaves  fall,  is  good  timber  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  a  tree  attacked  by  these 
worms  loses  all  vitality  at  once,  and  in  twelve  or  fourteen  months  is  useless  for  timber  purposes.  It  rap- 
idly decays,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  I  was  informed  that  in  some  instances,  where  pines  constituted  the 
ehief  value  of  plantations,  this  blight  had  caused  the  owners  to  abandon  them. 

*  Mr.  Gee,  I  was  informed,  is  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Gee,  who  commanded  a  militia  regiment  when  the 
British  invaded  Virginia.  He  resided  further  down,  between  the  Meherrin  and  the  Nottaway,  and  was 
eaptured  by  Colonel  Simcoe's  cavalry  while  that  officer  was  securing  the  fords  of  the  river  for  the  passage 
of  Comwallis's  army.  '*  We  proceeded,"  says  Simcoe,  "  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  Nottaway  River, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Petersburg,  where  we  arrived  early  the  next  morning.  The  bridge  had  been  de- 
stroyed, which  was  easily  repaired,  and  Major  Armstrong  was  left  with  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  went 
on  to  Colonel  Gee^s,  a  rebel  militia  officer.  He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  secured,  and,  refusing  to 
give  his  parole,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Major  Armstrong." — JourmU,  page  207. 

*  The  Roanoke  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers,  near  the  south  boundary  of 
Virginia,  and  flows  into  the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  navigable  to  the  falls,  at  Halifax,  seventy-five 
miles,  for  small  vessels. 
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miles  from  the  river  I  passed  some  fields  ofcotton  not  yet  garnered,  and  the  wool,  escaped  from 
the  bolls,  looked  like  patches  of  snow  upon  the  shrubs.  These  were  the  first  cotton  planta- 
tions I  had  seen.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  cotton  harvest  may  begin  in  Septem- 
ber,  and  yet,  at  the  close  of  December,  much,  here  and  elsewhere  at  the  South,  was  in  the 
fields,  and  injured  by  exposure  to  the  taints  produced  by  rains.  Better  husbandry  seemed 
to  prevail  on  this  side  of  the  Roanoke,  and  neat  farm-houses  gave  the  country  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  thrift.  I  was  now  on  one  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  from  Central  Virginia  to 
Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  also  the  great  route  of  emigration  from  Virginia  when  the  wilderness  upon  the 
Yadkin  was  first  peopled  by  white  men.  I  had  intended  to  follow  the  track  of  Greene  and 
his  army  while  retreating  before  Cornwallis  in  the  spring  of  1781,  but  in  so  doing  I  should 
omit  other  places  of  paramount  interest.  That  track  lay  between  forty  and  fifly  miles 
northwest  of  my  route  to  Hillsborough. 

The  pine  forests  now  became  rare,  and  the  broken  country  was  diversified  by  well- culti- 
vated plantations,  and  forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  gum,  and  a  few  catalpas.  Toward  even- 
ing I  arrived  at  Nut  Bush  Post  Office,  in  Warren  county  (formerly  a  part  of  Granville), 
a  locality  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  state  as  the  first  place  in  the  interior  where  a  revo- 
lutionary document  was  put  forth  to  arouse  the  people  to  resist  the  government.*  The 
postmaster  (John  H.  Bullock,  Esq.)  owned  a  store  and  an  extensive  tobacco  plantation  there. 
Under  his  roof  I  passed  the  night,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  was 
warmly  pressed  to  spend  several  days  with  him,  and  join  in  the  seasonable  sports  of  turkey 
and  deer  hunting  in  the  neighboring  forests.  But,  eager  to  complete  my  journey,  I  declined, 
and  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  another  strong  northeast  gale  was  driving  a  chilling 
sleet  over  the  lai^d,  I  left  Nut  Bush,  and  pushed  on  toward  Oxford.  The  staple  production 
of  this  region  appears  to  be  tobacco ;  and  drying-houses  and  presses  composed  the  principal 
portion  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  plantations.' 

*  On  the  sixth  of  Jane,  1765,  when  the  news  of  the  passage  Of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  the  interior  of 
the  province,  a  paper  was  circulated  at  Nut  Bush,  entitled,  "  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
County  of  Granville,  containing  a  brief  Narrative  of  our  Deplorable  Situation  and  the  Wrongs  we  suflfer,  and 
some  necessary  Hints  with  respect  to  a  Reformation."     This  paper  had  for  its  epigraph  the  following  line : 

**SaTe  my  country,  hearans,  than  be  my  liut." 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  an  illiterate  man,  but  it  was  so  forcibly  and  clearly  expressed  that  it  had  a 
powerful  eflfect  on  the  people. — Martin,  ii.,  197 ;  Caruthers's  Lift  of  Caldwell^  107. 

'  To  the  Northern  reader  a  brief  general  description  of  the  tobacco  culture  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  ground  for  germinating  the  seed  is  prepared  by  first  burning  a  quantity  of  wood  over  the  space  to  be 
sown.  This  process  is  to  destroy  all  the  roots  of  plants  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  The  ashes  are  then  re* 
moved,  and  the  earth  is  thoroughly  digged  and  raked  until  it  is  like  a  bed  in  a  garden  prepared  for  seed. 
The  tobacco-seed  (which  appears  like  mustard-seed)  is  then  mixed  with  wood-ashes  and  strown  in  drills  a 
few  inches  apart.  This  is  generally  done  in  February.  When  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three  inches 
in  height,  they  are  taken  up  and  transplanted  into  little  hillocks  in  the  fields.  This  is  done  at  about  the 
first  of  May.  From  that  time  the  crop  demands  unceasing  attention.  These  plants  will  grow  about  a 
foot  high  within  a  month  after  the  transplanting.  They  are  then  topped ;  the  suckers  and  lower  leaves 
are  pruned  off,  and  about  twice  a  week  they  are  cleaned  from  weeds  and  the  large  and  destructive  worms 
which  infest  them.  They  attain  their  full  growth  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  first  pruning,  and  begin  to 
turn  brown — an  evidence  of  ripening.  As  fast  as  they  ripen  they  are  cut  and  gathered  into  the  barns  or 
drying-houses.  This  operation  commences  about  the  first  of  September.  The  plants,  after  being  out,  are 
left  upon  the  ground  to  sweat  for  a  night,  and  then  taken  to  cover.  There  they  are  hung  up  separately  to 
dry  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  tobacco-houses  are  made  as  open  as  possible,  for  the  oirculation  of  air, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  rain.  When  sufficiently  dry,  the  plants  are  taken 
down  and  dampened  with  water,  to  prevent  their  crumbling.  They  are 
then  laid  upon  sticks,  and  covered  up  close  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  The  top  pcurt  of  the  plant  is  the  best,  the  bottom  the  poorest  for 
commerce.  When  thus  prepared,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
and  pressed  hard  into  boxes  or  hogsheads  for  market. 

The  presses  used  in  the  tobacco  districts  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  a 
lever,  the  fulcrum  being  two  rude  upright  posts.     The  hogshead  or  box  is  L«vke  Pbxss. 

placed  near  the  posts.     The  smaller  end  of  the  lever  is  forked,  or  has  a  slot,  through  which  passes  another 
upright  stick  with  a  series  of  holes.     Weights  are  attached  to  that  end,  and  as  it  is  gradually  brought  down 
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WUHamabttrg  and  OzforcL  Tbr  Rlrer.  Fording  Streama.  Hie  Prineely  Domain  of  Mr.  Cameroa. 

I  passed  through  the  little  village  of  Williamsboroiigh,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  arrived  at  Oxford  at  dark.  The  latter  is  a  pleasant  village  of  some  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, situated  near  the  center  of  Granville  county,  and  its  seat  of  justice.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  business  for  an  inland  town  ;  but  my  favorable  impressions,  aAer  an  hour's 
inspection  before  breakfast  on  the  rooming  after  my  arrival,  were  marred  by  the  discovery 
of  relics  of  a  more  barbarous  age,  standing  upon  the  green  near  the  jail.  They  were  a  pil- 
lory and  a  whipping-post,  the  first  and  only  ones  I  ever  saw.  I  was  told  by  a  resident  that 
the  more  enlightened  people  of  the  town  were  determined  to  have  them  removed,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  instruments  for  degradation  no  longer  disfigure  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  Oxford. 

The  morning  of  the  thirtieth^L  was  clear  and  warm,  after  a  night  of  heavy  rain. 
I  led  Oxford  early,  resolved  to  reach  Hillsborough,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  at  even- 
ing. But  the  red  clay  roads,  made  doubly  bad  by  the  rain,  impeded  my  progress,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  Yankee  planter,  four  miles  short  of  Hillsborough.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  forded  several  considerable  streams,  all  of  them  much  swollen,  and  dif- 
ficult of  passage,  for  a  stranger.  The  Flat  Creek,  near  Oxford,  a  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
was  hub-deep,  and  gave  me  the  first  unpleasant  experience  of  fording.  A  few  miles  further 
on,  I  crossed  the  Tar  River,  over  a  long  and  substantial  bridge.  This  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  now  its  muddy  and  turbulent  waters  came  rushing  like  a  mountain-torrent,  bearing 
large  quantities  of  drift- wood  in  the  midst  of  its  foam.'  Soon  after  crossing  the  Tar,  I  ford- 
ed a  small  tributary  called  the  Cat  Tail  Creek.  It  was  not  more  than  two  rods  wide,  but 
was  so  deep  that  the  water  dashed  into  my  wagon,  and  the  current  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
for  a  moment.  The  Knapp-of-Reeds  was  broader,  and  but  a  little  less  rapid  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,  I  crossed  the  Fiat  River,  I  came  very  near  being 
"  swamped."  A  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  but  the  ground  on  either  side  is*  so  flat  that, 
during  floods,  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  expands  into  a  lake.  I  reached  the  bridge 
without  difficulty,  but,  when  leaving  it,  found  the  way  much  impeded  by  drift-wood  and 
other  substances  that  came  flowing  over  the  banks.  Charley  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
these  frequent  fordings,  and  the  masses  of  drift  alarmed  him.  While  my  wagon-hubs  were 
under  water,  and  he  was  picking  his  way  carefully  over  the  submerged  stones,  a  dark  mass 
of  weeds  and  bushes  came  floating  toward  him.  He  sheered  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment 
the  wagon  was  poised  upon  two  wheels.  I  was  saved  from  a  cold  bath  by  springing  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  my  weight  prevented  its  overturning,  and  we  were  soon  safe  upon  firm 
land.  This  was  the  last  contest  with  the  waters  for  the  day,  for  the  next  stream  (the  Lit- 
tle River)  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  good  distance  above  the  less  rapid  current.  Between 
the  Flat  and  the  Little  Rivers,  and  filling  the  whole  extent  of  four  miles,  was  the  immense 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cameron,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  This  plantation  extends  parallel  with  the 
rivers,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  sixty  square  miles.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  other 
products  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  One  thousand  negroes  were  upon  it,  under 
the  direction  of  several  overseers.  Its  hills  are  crowned  with  fine  timber,  and  I  observed 
several  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  upon  the  slopes.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
landed  estate  in  the  Carolinas,  perhaps  in  the  Union. 

it  is  seoured  by  a  strong  pin  to  the  upright  post.  The  other  and  more  efficient  presses  have  a  wooden  or 
iron  screw  for  leverage,  like  the  cider  presses  of  the  North,  or  the  common  standing  presses  in  manufacto- 
ries.    These  are  more  expensive,  and  are  used  only  on  plantations  of  considerable  extent. 

The  tobacco  plant,  when  full  grown,  is  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  The  stalk  is  straight,  hairy,  and 
very  clumsy.  The  leaves  grow  alternately,  are  of  a  faded  yellowish  green,  and  are  very  large  toward  the 
bwer  part  of  the  plant.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  really  nauseous  and 
fikhy  in  taste  and  the  eflfects  of  use,  than  tobacco,  and  yet  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  most  fertile  acres 
of  our  country  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  weed,  which  is  good  for  none,  but  injurious  to 
many,  where  millions  of  bushels  of  nutritive  grain  might  be  raised. 

*  The  Tar  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long.  At  the  town  of  Washington,  toward  the  coast, 
it  extiands,  and  is  culled  Pumiico  River,  and  flows  into  Pamlico  Sound. 
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Ni^t at «  Yankee's  Farmhouae.  ArriTal  at  Hillaboroagh.  Early  Settlements  in  North  Carolina. 

It  was  very  dark  when  I  reached  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Bacon  (a  farmer  from  Connecti- 
cut), four  miles  from  Hillsborough,  a  small,  neat,  and  comfortable  log-house.  Furniture  and 
food  were  of  the  most  humble  kind,  but  cheerful  contentment  made  the  inmates  rich.  The 
thankful  grace  at  table,  and  the  prayer  and  praise  of  family  worship  afterward,  gave  light  to 
that  dwelling,  where  deep  affliction  was  coming  on  apace.  A  daughter  of  fourteen  years 
(one  of  nine  children),  who  sat  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  the  comer  of  the  huge  fire-place, 
was  wasting  with  consumption.  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  and  her  mother  spoke  of  her 
piety,  her  tenderness,  and  sweet  afiection,  until  emotion  pressed  her  lips  into  silence.  She 
was  the  picture  of  patient  sufiering. 

"  Around  her  brow,  as  snow  drop  fair, 
The  glossy  tresses  cluster, 
Nor  pearl  nor  ornament  was  there, 

Save  the  meek  spirit's  luster ; 
And  faith  and  hope  beamed  in  her  eye ; 
And  angels  bowed  as  she  passed  by.'' 

Sarah  Josepha  Hals. 

Ere  this  her  body  doubtless  reposes  in  the  orchard,  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  little  brother 
who  had  gone  before. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Leaving  Mr.  Bacon's  at  dawn,  I  rode  into  Hillsborough* 
in  time  for  breakfast  and  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Union  Hotel,  where  I  spent  the  day 
before  a  glowing  wood  fire.  On  Monday  morning  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  James  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  to  his  kind  courtesy  I  am  much  indebted.  He 
accompanied  me  to  places  of  interest  in  the  to^m,  and  gave  me  all  the  information  I  do- 
sired  concerning  the  history  of  the  vicinity.  Before  noticing  these  strictly  local  matters, 
let  us  open  the  records  of  North  Carolina,  and  take  a  brief  general  view  of  the  history  of 
the  state,  from  its  settlement  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced. 

The  principal  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  efibrts  at  settlement  in  Virginia, 
by  which  it  appears  that  to  North  Carolina  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  En- 
glish settlement  in  America,  within  its  domain.  We  will  now  consider,  briefly,  the  progress 
of  settlement  below  the  Nansemond  and  Roanoke. 

We  have  seen  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  first  explorations  of  the  Roanoke,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Carolina  coast  afler  the  failure  of  Raleigh's  expeditions.  Notwith- 
standins^  a  fertile  region  was  here  open  for  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  the  English,  who  were 
rapidly  populating  Virginia  along  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  and  other  large  streams,  yet 
no  permanent  settlement  appears  to  have  been  attempted  south  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  until 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  building  of  Jamestown.  As  early  as  1609,  the  country  on  Nan- 
semond River,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Virginia,  had  been  settled  ;  and  in  1622,  Porey, 
then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  of  great  courage  and  perseverance,  penetrated  the 
country  southward  to  the  Chowan  River.'  The  kindness  of  the  natives,  and  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  were  highly  extolled  by  Porey,  and  new  desires  for  extending  set- 
tlements southward  were  awakened.  The  vigilance  with  which  the  Spaniards  watched  the 
coast  below  Cape  Fear,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  cruelty  in  exercising  their  power  at  an 
earlier  day  against  the  French  in  Florida,  doubtless  caused  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish. But  persecution  during  the  administration  of  Berkeley,  at  length  drove  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's best  children  from  her  household,  and  they,  with  others  who  were  influenced  by  lower 
motives  than  a  desire  for  religious  liberty,  began  the  work  of  founding  a  new  state.  New 
EIngland,  also,  where  persecution  was  not  a  stranger,  contributed  essential  aid  in  the  work. 

'  Hillsborough  was  laid  out  in  1759  by  W.  Childa,  and  was  first  called  Childsburg,  in  honor  of  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  province.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Hillsborough,  in  compliment,  ac- 
cording to  Martin  (ii.,  104),  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies. 

'  The  Chowan  is  formed  by  the  union  of  NotUway,  Meherrin,  and  Blaokwater  Rivers,  which  flow  from 
Virginia  into  Albemarle  Sound,  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke. 
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Firtt  Charter  of  North  Carolina.  Early  Settlements  on  the  Chowan  and  Cape  Fear.  Planters  from  Rarbadoea. 

In  1630,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  for  the  whole  of  the  country  ex* 
tending  from  Virginia,  southward,  over  six  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  rather  indefinite  bound- 
ary of  Florida,  then  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  region  was  named  Carolina  in 
honor  of  the  sister  of  Charles  the  First,  of  that  name.  Heath  was  unable  to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions of  his  charter,  and  it  was  forfeited  before  any  settlements  were  made.  In 
1663,^  Charles  the  Second  granted  a  charter  to  a  company,  among  whom  were 
General  George  Monk  (the  Duke  of  Albemarle),  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper  (afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  Lord  Berkeley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William, 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  region  under  this  grant  extended  from  the  thirty-sixth  de- 
gree to  the  River  San  Matheo  in  Florida,  now  the  St.  John's.  Ten  years  earlier  than  this, 
a  permanent  settlement  had  been  formed  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Chowan.  Roger 
Green,  an  energetic  man,  led  a  company  across  the  wilderness  from  the  Nansemond  to  the 
Chowan,  and  settled  near  the  present  village  of  Edenton.^  There  they  flourished  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Clarendon  and  his  associates, 
a  government,  under  William  Drummond,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  was  established  over  that 
little  territory.  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  it  was  called  Albemarle  County  Col- 
ony, In  1662,  George  Durant  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  Neck,  which  still  bears  his 
name  ;*  and  the  following  year  George  Cathmaid  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  for  having 
settled  sixty-seven  persons  south  of  the  Roanoke.  Two  years  later,  it  being  discovered  that 
the  settlement  on  the  Chowan  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  Charles  extended 
the  boundaries  of  that  instrument,  so  as  to  include  northward  the  region  to  the  present  Vir- 
ginia line,  southward  the  whole  of  the  present  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  extending  west- 
ward, like  all  of  that  monarch's  charters,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  charters  were  lib- 
eral in  the  concession  of  civil  privileges,  and  the  proprietors  were  permitted  to  exercise  tol- 
eration toward  non-conformists  to  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  should  be  tl^ougbt  expedient. 
Great  encouragement  was  offered  to  immigrants,  from  home,  or  from  the  other  colonies,  and 
settlements  steadily  increased. 

In  1661  some  New  England  adventurers  entered  Cape  Fear  River,' purchased  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Indians  on  Old  Town  Creek,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and 
Brunswick,  and  planted  a  settlement  there.  The  Virginians  looked  upon  them  as  rivals, 
for  the  latter  claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  having  settled  prior  to  the  grant  to  Clarendon  and 
his  associates.  Difficulties  arose.  A  compromise  was  proposed,  but  the  New  Englanders 
were  dissatisfied.  The  colony  did  not  prosper  ;  the  Indians  lifted  the  hatchet  against  them, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  Two  years  later,c  sev- 
oral  planters  from  Barbadoes  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  thirty-two 
miles  square,  near  the  abandoned  settlement.  They  asked  of  the  proprietaries  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  purchase,  and  a  separate  charter  of  government.  All  was  not  granted,  yet  lib- 
eral concessions  were  made.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  son  of  a  cavalier,  and  then  a  Barba- 
does planter,  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  purchasers,  appointed  their  governor.  His  juris- 
diction was  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  San  Matheo  (the  territory  now  included  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia),  and  was  called  Clarendon  county.  The  same  year  the  Barbadoes  peo- 
ple laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  did  not 
flourish,  and  its  site  is  now  a  subject  for  dispute. 

Settlements  now  began  to  increase  south  of  the  Roanoke ;  and  as  the  proprietors  of  Al- 
bemarle county  saw,  in  anticipation,  a  powerful  state  within  the  limits  of  their  fertile  ter- 

'  It  is  said  that  Durant's  Neck  has  the  honor  of  having  furnished  the  first  seed  for  the  Timothy  Grau 
which  is  in  such  high  repute  among  farmers.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  a  Quaker  named  Timothy 
somebody,  who  observed  the  grass  growing  wild,  and  supposed  it  would  be  good  for  cultivation.  He  sent 
some  of  the  seed  to  his  friends  in  England,  who,  having  found  the  grass  to  be  valuable,  called  it  Timothy 
GratM^  in  honor  of  bis  friend  in  Carolina. — CanUhers^s  Life  of  Caldwtlly  page  52.  A  Bible  brought  from 
Englaind  by  Burant  (and  probably  the  first  4)ronght  into  North  Carolina),  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

'  The  Cape  Fear  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  from  AMlmington,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  below  that  city. 
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The  abiurd  *'  Fandamental  Coostitations"  of  Shaftesbary  wad  Looka.  Sketch  of  the  Aathora.         Extent  of  the  Province. 

ritory,  and  dreamed  of  a  grand  American  empire,  they  took  measures  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment with  adequate  functions,  and  to  transport  into  the  New  World  the  varied  ranks 
and  aristocratic  establishments  of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury/  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  time,  and  John  Locke,*  the  illustrious  philosopher,  were  employed  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution.' They  completed  their  labor  in  the  spring 
of  1669,»  after  exercising  great  care.  The  instru-  '  - 
ment  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles, 
and  was  called  the  FundamerUdl  Constitutions.  These 
were  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  character  and  de- 
sign. Indeed,  the  proprietors  avowed  their  design  to  ''avoid  making  too  numerous  a  De- 
mocracy." Two  orders  of  nobility  were  to  be  instituted ;  the  higher  to  consist  of  land- 
graves or  earls,  the  lower  of  caciques  or  barons.  The  territory*  was  to  be  divided  into  coun- 
ties, each  county  containing  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres,  with  one  landgrave 
and  two  caciques,  a  number  never  to  be  increased  or  diminished.  There  were  also  to  be 
lords  of  manors,  who  like  the  nobles  were  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions. Persons  holding  fifty  acres  were  to  be  freeholders ;  the  tenants  held  no  political 
franchise,  and  could  never  attain  any  higher  rank.  The  four  Estates  of  Proprietors,  Earls, 
Barons,  and  Commons  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The  proprietors  were  always 
to  be  eight  in  number  ;  to  possess  the  whole  judicial  power,  and  have  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  tribunals.  None  but  large  property  holders  were  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  the  commons  were  to  have  four  members  for  every  three  of  the  nobility.  An 
aristocratic  majority  was  thus  always  secured.  In  trials  by  jury,  the  oppressed  had  but 
little  hope,  for  the  majority  were  to  decide.  Every  religion  was  professedly  tolerated,*  yet 
the  Church  of  England  only  was  declared  to  be  orthodox,  and  the  national  religion  of  Car- 
olina.* Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  pro- 
prietaries proposed  to  govern  free  colonists  in  America.  It  seems  very  strange  that  minds 
like  those  of  Locke  and  Shaflesbury  should  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blunder ; 

^  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  bom  at  Winborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1621.  He  was  edacated  at  Oxford, 
studied  law,  and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  be  was  chosen  representative  for  Tewksbury.  He  was  hoe- 
tile  to  Cromwell,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  For  his  services  Charles 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  created  him  Lord  Ashley.  In  1672  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbary,  and  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned  his  office  within  a  year,  but 
held  it  again  in  1679.  During  that  year  be  conferred  on  his  country  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  He  afterward  opposed  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  king,  and  was  twice  committed  to  the 
Tower.     He  finally  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  January  22,  1683. 

'  John  Locke  was  born  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  England,  in  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine  and  became  eminent,  but  he  was  more  noted  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature.  His  health  would  not  allow  him  to  practice  the  medical  art,  and  in  1 664  he 
accepted  the  secretaryship  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  because  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
Shaftesbury  employed  bim  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  a  charter  for  North  Carolina.  While  at  Montpe- 
lier,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  Euay  on  the  Human  Undentanding.  When 
Shaftesbury  went  to  Holland,  Locke  accompanied  him.  There,  on  the  death  of  the  earl,  envy  and  malice 
persecuted  him.  He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  for  twelve  months  he  kept  himself  concealed.  He  re- 
turned to  England  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  was  honored  by  government  appointments.  He  was 
a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations  for  five  years,  when  declining  health  made  him  resign  the  office 
in  1700.     He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

'  This  document  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  Shaftesbury. 

*  The  territory  comprising  more  than  seven  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Nansemond,  south,  included  the 
whole  of  the  present  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  a  good  portion 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  a  large  portion  of  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California. 

^  There  were  some  Quakers  in  the  Albemarle  colony,  and  when,  in  1672,  William  Edmunson  and  George 
Fox  visited  that  settlement,  many  were  added  to  that  persuasion.  Near  the  Roanoke,  in  that  region,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Guilford,  and  Randolph,  are  the  on]f  settlements  of  that  sect  in  North  Carolina 
The  Quakers  were  the  first  to  organize  a  religious  government  in  that  state. 

0  Bancroft,  ii.,  136-150.  Chalmers,  517-526.  Locke's  Works,  x.,  194.  Martin,  i.,  148-150.  This 
instrument  is  published  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Martinis  HuUtry  of  North  CaroUna. 
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that  men  so  wise  and  sagacious  should  have  attempted  such  a  solemn  farce.  Albemarle, 
the  chief  settlement,  had  only  about  fourteen  hundred  **  working  hands/'  and  the  habita- 
tions, in  Carolina  were  chiefly  log  huts.  The  whole  population  was  hardly  four  thousand 
in  number.  Where  were  the  landgraves,  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors  to  be  found 
among  them  ?  and  where  were  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  ?  The  error  was 
soon  perceived,  yet  the  proprietaries  insisted  upon  commencing  the  system  with  a  view  to 
its  further  accomplishment.  But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  ;  and,  after  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  these  Constitutions  were  abrogated,  and 
the  people  were  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  earlier  and  more  simple  and  appropriate 
code  under  Stevens,  the  successor  of  Dmmmond — a  governor  with  his  council  of  twelve,  six 
appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  six  chosen  by  the  Assembly ;  and  a  House  of  I>elegates 
chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

While  the  contest  was  going  on  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people,  temporary  laws 
were  established.  The  harmony  which  prevailed  before  the  magnificent  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  proposed,  was  disturbed,  and  both  counties  were  shaken  by  internal  comnM)tion8. 
Disorders  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  Albemarle  or  Northern  colony,  the  population 
of  which  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  Clarendon  or  Southern  colony.  Excessive  taxa- 
tion and  commercial  restrictions  occasioned  discontent,  while  the  influence  of  refugees  from 
Virginia,  the  participators  in  Bacon's  rebellion  there,  who  were  sheltered  in  Carolina,  ripened 
the  people  for  resistance  to  monarchical  schemes  to  enslave  or  oppress  them.  A  year  af\er 
the  death  of  Bacon,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Albemarle.  Miller,  the  secretary  of  the  eolony, 
acting  governor  before  Eastchurch  arrived,  and  the  collector  of  customs,  attempted  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws  against  a  vessel  from  New  England.  Led  by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee 
from  Clarendon,  the  people  seized  Miller  and  the  public  funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of 
his  council,  appointed  new  magistrates  and  judges,  called  a  Parliament,  and  took  all  the 
functions  of  government  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  matters  remained  for  two  years.* 
Culpepper  went  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  was  arrested  for  trea- 
son, &  but,  through  Shaftesbury,  he  was  acquitted,  that  statesman  justly  pleading  that 
in  Albemarle  there  had  been  no  regular  government ;  that  the  disorders  were  but  feuds  among 
the  people.  Thus  early,  that  feeble  colony  of  North  Carolina  asserted  the  same  political 
rights  for  which  our  fathers  so  successfully  contended  a  hundred  years  later. 

Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  corporators,  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  man,  arrived  in  the  Albe- 
marle province  in  1 683,  as  governor.     He  plundered  the  people,  and  prostituted  his  office  to 
purposes  of  private  gain.     According  to  Chalmers,  **  the  annals  of  delegated  authority  in- 
clude no  name  so  infamous"  as  Sothel.     The  people,  after  enduring  him  for  six  years,  seized 
him,  and  were  about  sending  him  to  England^  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the 
proprietors,  when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.     Such  trial  was 
granted,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  was  forever  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  office  of  governor.     He  withdrew  to  South  Carolina,  where  we 
shall  meet  him  again.     The  proprietors  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  and 
sent  over  Philip  Ludwell  as  their  representative, ^  who,  by  vrisdom  and  justice,  soon  re- 
stored  order.     He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Harvey  in  1692,  and,  two  years  later, 
Henderson  Walker  succeeded  Harvey. 

In  1695,  two  years  after  the  splendid  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Locke  and  Shafles- 
bury  were  abrogated,  and  landgraves  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors,  were  scattered  to 
the  winds,  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  arrived  as  governor  of  both 
Carolinas.  From  that  period  until  the  partition  of  the  provinces  in  1729,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  their  histories,  although  governed  by  distinct  magistrates.  In  1698  tho  first 
settlement  was  made  on  the  Pamlico  or  Tar  River,  the  Pamlico  Indians  having  been  near- 
ly all  destroyed  two  years  previously  by  a  pestilence.  Population  rapidly  increased  under 
the  liberal  administration  of  Archdale.  The  first  church  in  Carolina  was  built  in  Chowan 
county  in  1705,  and  religion  began  to  be  respected. 

'Williamson,!.,  132. 
IL  Nn 
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SetUementa  in  die  Interior.  Indian  Uoatilitiet.  Flight  of  the  Tuccaroras.  Piratca.  Firat  Royal  Goremor. 

The  colonists  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  interior.  In  1707,  a  company 
of  French  Protestants  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Carolina;  and  in  17 09, one  hundred 
£rerman  families,  driven  from  their  home  on  the  Rhine  by  fierce  persecutions  and  devasta- 
ting war,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  free,  tolerant,  and  peaceful  soil  of  North  Carolina.  Already 
the  Huguenots  were  settling  in  South  Carolina,  and  were  planting  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  there.  The  French  immigrants  were  not  favorably  received  by  the  English,  and 
disputes  occurred.  Archdale  managed  with  prudence  for  a  year,  and  then  left  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Blake,  afterward  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  difficulties  between 
the  English  and  French  were  settled,  and  the  latter  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. The  Indians  along  the  sea-coaat  were  melting  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams. 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Hatteras,  which  numbered  three  thousand  warriors  in  Raleigh's 
time,  were  reduced  to  fifteen  bowmen  ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  of  all 
the  aborigines,  but  a  small  remnant  remained.  They  had  sold  their  lands,  or  had  been 
cheated  out  of  them,  and  were  driven  back  to  the  deep  wildnerness.  Strong  drink  and 
other  vices  of  civilization  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  all  the  way  to  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba,  was  speedily  opened  to  the  almost  unopposed  encroachments  of  the 
white  man.  Yet,  before  their  power  was  utterly  broken,  the  Indians  made  an  eflbrt  to  re- 
deem their  losses.  The  Tuscaroras  of  the  inland  region,  and  the  Corees  southward,  upon 
whom  their  countrymen  of  the  coasts  had  retreated,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  should 
exterminate  the  intruders.  Upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  they  fell  like  lightning  from  the  clouds.  In  one  night  one  hundred  and 
a  Sept  22;    ^^i^^Y  P^^sons  perished  by  the  hatchet.*^     The  savages  also  scoured  the  country  on 

1711.  Albemarle  Sound,  burning  dwellings  and  massacring  the  inhabitants  for  three 
days,  until  disabled  by  drunkenness  and  fatigue.  To  the  Southern  colony  the  people  of  Al- 
bemarle looked  for  aid.  Nor  was  it  withheld.  Captain  Barnwell,  with  six  hundred  white 
men,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas, 
and  Yamasees,^  as  allies,  marched  against  the  Tuscaroras, ^  and,  driving  them  back 
to  their  fortified  town  near  the  Neuse,  a  little  above  Edenton,  in  the  upper  part 
of  Craven  county,  forced  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Both  parties  soon  violated  this 
treaty,  and  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities.  Colonel  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
forty  white  men,  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians,  arrived  in  December,  1713,  besieged 
the  savages  in  their  fort,  and  took  eight  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  The  hostile  Tuscaroras 
ioon  afterward  migrated  northward,  and  joining  the  Five  Nations  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  formed  a  part  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York. 
In  1715  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Corees,  and  Indian  wars  ceased. 

From  this  period  until  1729,  when  the  two  provinces  were  surrendered  to  the  crown, 
and  were  permanently  separated,  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity.  The  people 
had  some  difficulties  with  the  Indians  ;  were  troubled  with  a  swarm  of  pirates  on  the  coast, 
under  Teach,  the  famous  '*  Black  Beard ;"  and  disputed,  with  the  vehemence  of  men  de* 
termined  to  remain  free,  with  all  unwise  and  aristocratic  governors  sent  to  rule  them.  Pei^ 
ceiving  that  the  expenses  which  had  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  were  hardly 
productive  of  any  advantage,  the  lords  proprietors  ofiered  to  surrender  the  provinces  to  the 
crown.  This  was  efiected,^  and  each  proprietor  received  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  consideration  of  the  surrender.  Their  charter  had  been  in  existence  six- 
ty-six years.  The  population  of  both  provinces,  including  negroes,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons,  ten  thousand  in  North  Carolina,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  South  Carolina. 
The  last  proprietary  governor  was  Sir  Richard  Everard,  successor  to  Charles  Eden. 

George  Burrington  was  the  first  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  his  seat  with- 
out difficulty,  in  February,  1730.'     His  first  important  act  was  to  announce  a  remission  of 

^  These  tribes,  and  others  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  numbering  about  six  thousand  war- 
riors, soon  afterward  confederated,  with  the  design  of  exterminating  the  white  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
This  event  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

'  The  general  form  of  the  Colonial  government  was  not  materially  changed.     The  governor  eonld  do 
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arrears  of  quit-rent.  This  was  highly  satisfactory.  His  second,  under  instructions,  was  to 
send  a  deputation  into  the  interior  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Cherokees. 
The  first  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened  at  Edenton  in  April,  1731,<^  where 
the  future  policy  of  the  royal  government  was  unfolded  by  Burrington.  The  rep-  ^ 
resentatives  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  its  aspect,  and  when,  in  the  king's  name, 
the  governor  demanded  of  them  a  sufficient  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  local 
government,  and  a  sufficient  salary  for  the  governor,  his  council,  and  the  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  they  murmured.  In  these  requisitions  they  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  promised  advantages  of  a  change  in  ownership,  and  they  early  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  pay  very  little  attention  to  these  demands  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Three  years  aft- 
erward, commercial  restrictions,  hitherto  unknown,  increased  the  discontents  of  the  people,' 
and  the  seeds  of  revolution  were  planted  in  a  generous  soil.  The  Assembly  uttered  the  old 
complaint  of  exorbitant  fees  on  the  part  of  public  officers ;  the  governor  rejected  their  re- 
monstrance with  contempt.  The  former  refused  to  vote  a  revenue  or  to  pass  any  acts,  and 
sent  a  complaint  to  England  of  Burrington's  '<  violence  and  tyranny  in  the  administration 
of  government."  The  Board  of  Trade  reprimanded  and  deposed  him,  and  then  appointed 
in  his  place  Gabriel  Johnston,b  late  steward  of  Lord  Wilmington,  a  prudent  and  ^ 
cunning  Scotchman. 

The  new  governor  encountered  quite  as  much  trouble  as  his  predecessor.  The  Assembly 
were  refractory,  and  Johnston  attempted  to  collect  the  rents'  on  his  own  authority.  Pay- 
ment was  resisted,  and  the  Assembly  not  only  denied  the  legality  of  the  governor's  proceed- 
ing8,<^  but  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  distrained  for  quit-rents.  Johnston  «  »,  -37 
made  concessions  to  the  people,  but  his  arrangements  were  rejected  by  the  home 
government,  as  yielding  too  much  to  the  popular  will.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  quarrel 
concerning  rents  continued  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
the  salaries  of  government  officials  remained  in  arrears,  for  the  rents,  which  produced  the  sole 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  royal  officers,  were  inadequate.  The  governor  now  resorted  to 
cunning  management  as  a  last  efibrt  to  sustain  his  authority.  The  province  had  been  di- 
vided into  several  counties.  The  southern  counties,  lately  settled,  were  more  tractable  than 
the  northern  ones,  but  they  had  only  two  members  each  in  the  Assembly,  while  the  others 
had  &ye.  The  governor,  at  a  time  when  several  of  the  northern  members  were  absent, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act,  placing  all  the  counties  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  repre- 
sentation, and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Edenton  to  Wilmington, 
a  new  town,  lately  established  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Lord  Wilmington,  Johnston's  patron.  The  six  northern  counties  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  newly-organized  Assembly  as  legal,  and  carried  their  complaint  to  En- 
gland. They  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  at  last  the  governor  procured  the  passage  ^ 
of  an  act,**  by  which  the  expenses  of  government  were  provided  for. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Johnston  that  two  important  occurrences 

nothing  legally  withoat  the  assent  of  bis  eonncil.  With  them,  he  was  authorized  to  establish  coarts  of  jns- 
tice,  and  to  hold  a  Court  of  Error.  The  governor,  members  of  the  eonncil,  commander  of  the  king^s  ships 
in  the  province,  chief-justices,  judges  of  the  Yice^admiralty,  secretary,  and  receiver-general,  were  oonsti- 
toted  a  court  for  the  trial  of  pirates. 

*  The  settlers  procured  furs  from  the  Indians  with  great  facility,  and  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  this 
material  was  becoming  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  several  of  the  colonists.  They  exported  hats 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  jealousy  of  England  was  awakened,  and  to  secure 
those  markets  for  her  home  manufactures,  Parliament  forbade  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American 
colonies.  They  were  not  allowed  to  send  them  from  one  colony  to  another.  None  but  persons  who  bad 
served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  were  allowed  to  make  hats,  and  no  master  was  permitted  to 
have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  The  business  was  soon  confined  within  narrow  limits,  for  se- 
vere penalties  accompanied  these  enactments.  Obstacles  were  also  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  cordage  in  America,  and  other  kinds  of  business  soon  felt  the  checks  of  a  narrow  and  unjust 
fxmmeroial  policy. 

'  The  whole  soil  belonged  to  the  crown.  The  people  were  required,  by  the  governor,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  rents. 
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took  place,  which,  though  separate  and  dissimilar,  tended,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  toward  a 
union  of  the  provinces  in  political  and  social  interest,  and  in  fostering  that  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  produced  re- 
bellion in  America.  I  allude  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  En- 
gland in  1745  ;  and  the  immigration  hither  of  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  former  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  famous  re- 
bellion of  that  year.* 

^  The  Scottish  insurrection,  known  as  The  Rebellion  of  '45,  was  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  the  son  of 
James  II.,  who  shared  his  father's  exile  in  France.  Claiming  the  throne  of  England  as  his  right,  and  re- 
garding George  of  Hanover  as  a  usurper,  he  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt  for  the  crown.  In  June,  1 745, 
he  embarked  in  an  eighteen-gun  frigate,  and  landed  at  Borodale,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Scotland,  with  a 
few  Scotch  and  Irish  followers.  His  arms  were  chiefly  on  board  another  vessel,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
put  back  to  France.  The  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity  arose  in  his  favor,  and  in  a  few  days  fifteen  hundred 
strong  men  surrounded  his  standard — a  piece  of  taflfeta  which  he  brought  from  France.  The  Pretender  (as 
he  was  called)  marched  to  Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Scotch  lords  and  their  retainers.  With  his 
increasing  army,  he  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  though  the  castle  held  out  for  King  George.  All  En- 
gland trembled  with  alarm.  The  premier  (the  king  was  in  Hanover)  oflered  a  reward  of  $750,000  for  the 
person  of  the  Pretender.  From  Edinburgh  the  insurgents  marched  toward  the  border,  and  were  every 
where  successful,  until  encountered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  where,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1745,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The  jails  of  England  were  soon  filled  with  the  prisoners. 
Lords  Balmerino  and  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Radclifle,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  were  beheaded,  the 
last  who  suflfered  death,  in  that  way,  in  England.  Many  others  were  executed,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Highlanders  were  transported  to  America,  and  became  settlers  in  North  Carolina.  The  Pretender  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  at  Culloden.  For  almost  five  months  he  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands, 
closely  sCented  by  the  officers  of  government.  After  various  concealments  by  the  people,  he  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  the  character  and  disguise  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  servant  to  Miss  Flora  McDonald, 
daughter  of  a  Highlander.  After  several  perilous  adventures,  he  reached  the  Continent  in  September, 
1746.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1784.  His  brother,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  died  in  1807  and  the  family  became  extinct. 
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Tbe  Scoteh-Iriib  and  their  Prindplet. 


Their  Emlgratioa  to  Carolina. 


MoraTian  Settlements. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

*'  Carolina  !  Carolina !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her ; 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  and  love,  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  soomer  may  sneer  at,  the  witlings  defame  her, 
Onr  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Though  she  envies  not  others  this  merited  glory, 

Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story  ? 

Though  too  true  to  herself,  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression. 

Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever  I 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  good  old  North  State !" 

William  Gaston. 


n-TI" 


H£  settlement  of  the  Scotch  refugees  at  Cross  Creek  (now  FayetteviJIe), 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  is  an  important  point 
:  to  be  observed,  in  considering  the  history  of  the  progress  of  free  principles 
in  North  Carolina.  These  settlers  formed  a  nucleus  of  more  extensive  im- 
migrations subsequently.  They  brought  with  them  the  sturdy  sentiments  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  planted  deeply  in  the  interior  of  that  province  the 
acorns  of  civil  freedom,  which  had  grown  to  unyielding  oaks,  strong  and  defiant,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty,  kindred  to  that  of  patriotism,  was  an  in- 
herent principle  in  their  character,  and  this  was  first  displayed  when  Donald  M'Donald 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  remember  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Geotge  and  his 
successors,  and  to  assist  the  royal  governor  in  quelling  rebellion. &  But  as  that  re- 
bellion assumed  the  phase  of  righteous  resistance  to  tyranny,  many  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  chief  to  Moore's  Creek,  under  the  banner  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  aflerward 
fought  nobly  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Other  immigrants,  allied  to  them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
religious  faith,  had  already  planted  settlements  along  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  tributaries,  and 
in  Uie  fertile  domain  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba ;  and  in  those  isolated  regions,  far 
removed  from  the  petty  tyrannies  of  royal  instruments,  they  inhaled  the  life  of  freedom  from 
the  pure  mountain  air,  and  learned  lessons  of  independence  from  the  works  and  creatures  of 
God  around  them.  These  were  chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  commonly 
called  Scotch-Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  that  people  already  in  Virginia.  Their  principles 
bore  the  same  fruit  in  Carolina,  as  in  Ulster  two  centuries  earlier  ;  and  long  before  the 
Stamp  Act  aroused  the  Northern  colonies  to  resistance,  the  people  of  Granville,  Orange, 
Mecklenburg  and  vicinity,  had  boldly  told  the  governor  upon  the  coast  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect subservience  to  unjust  laws  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  upper  country.*  There 
was  another  class  of  emigrants  whose  religious  principles  tended  to  civil  freedom.  These 
were  the  Unitas  Fratrum — the  Moravians — who  planted  settlements  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. h  These,  with  other  German  Protestants,  were 
firmly  attached,  from  the  commencement,  to  the  principles  which  gave  vitality  to  our 


b  1749. 


^  lo  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  traversed  by  the  armies  of  Comwallis  and 
Greene  during  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  latter,  there  were  above  twenty  organized  churches,  with 
large  congregations,  and  a  great  many  preaching  places.  All  of  these  congregations,  where  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  independence  had  been  faithfully  preached  by  M^Aden,  Patillo,  Caldwell,  M'Corkle,  Hall, 
Craighead,  BaJch,  M^Caule,  Alexander,  and  Richardson,  were  famous  during  the  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  skirmishes,  battles,  loss  of  libraries,  personal  prowess,  individual  courage,  and  heroic  women.  In 
no  part  of  our  republic  was  purer  patriotism  displayed,  than  there. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward.*  We  will  not  atop  to  ex- 
amine the  philosophy  of  religious  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  government.  It  is 
a  broad  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  but  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  ;  yet  so  deeply 
are  the  principles  of  the  various  phases  of  Protestantism — the  Puritans,  the  Scotch-Irish,' 
and  the  Huguenots — impressed  upon  the  Constitutions  of  every  state  in  our  union,  that  we 
must  not,  we  can  not,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  laws  and 
government  has  for  its  basis  the  broad  postulate  of  religious  freedom  asserted  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Covenanters — ^freedom  of  conscience  in  biatters  of  belief — ^freedom  op 

ACTION  ACCORDING   TO  FAITH ^FREEDOM   TO  CHOOSE  TEACHERS  AND  RULERS  IN  ChURCH  AND 

State. 

Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  general  direction  of  Neil 
M*Neil,  the  first  printing-press  was  brought  into  the  province,  from  Virginia,  by  James  Da- 
vis, and  set  up  at  Newbem.<^  This  was  an  important  event  in  the  political  history 
of  the  province.  Hitherto  the  laws  had  been  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
the  people  to  obtain  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  essential  enactments.  In  the  course  of 
1751,  the  printing  of  the  first'  revisal  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  accomplished,  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  the  people  generally  became  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and 
learned  their  rights  and  duties.  It  was  not  until  1764  that  a  periodical  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  and  then  the  want  of  good  postal  arrangements,  and,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  paper  itself,  made  it  of  little  service  as  a  messenger  with  news.  The  same 
year  another  paper  was  commenced,  much  superior  in  its  character,  and  from  that  time  the 
influence  of  the  press  and  popular  education  began  to  be  felt  in  that  state." 

In  expectation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  in  America,  all  of  the  col- 
onies turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  defenses,  and  pecuniary  resources.  Magazines 
were  established  in  the  diflerent  counties  of  North  Carolina,  two  or  three  forts  were  erected, 
and  emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  When  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  Governor  Dinwiddie  asked  the  other  colonies  to  assist  in  driving  the  French 
b  March  ^^^  ^^^  Ohio,  North  Carolina  was  the  only  one  that  responded  promptly,  by  voting 
1754.      a  regiment  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,^  and  an  emission  of  paper  money  where- 

^  The  MoraTians  purchased  a  tract  of  one  hundred  thoasand  acres  between  the  Dan  and  the  Yadkin 
Rivers,  about  ten  miles  eastward  of  the  Gold  Monntain.  They  gave  to  their  domain  the  name  of  Wachoma^ 
i^  title  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Austria. — See  Martin,  ii.,  57.  Mucl;  earlier  than 
this  (1709),  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  under  Baron  De  Graflenreidt,  settled  on  the  Neuse  and  Cape 
Fear  Rivers.  They  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  New  Berne  (at  present  Newbern),  after  Berne,  in  Switx- 
erland. 

'  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  forced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  reaped  the  abundant  fruit  of  trouble  brought  forth  by 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish  people.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
James  the  First,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  six  counties, 
embracing  half  a  million  of  acres,  became  the  property  of  the  king,  by  confiscation.  Thithei^  James  sent 
Protestant  colonies  from  England  and  Scotland  (chiefly  from  the  latter),  hoping  thereby  to  fix  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  there,  and  thus  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  the  people.  The  Scotch  settlers  retain- 
ed the  characteristic  traits  of  their  native  stock,  but  were  somewhat  molded  by  surrounding  influences. 
They  continued  to  call  themselves  Scotch,  and,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives  of  Scotland,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Scotch-IrUh.  From  the  beginning  they  were  Republicans.  They  demanded,  and  ex- 
ercised the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  ministers  and  spiritual  directors,  in  opposition  to  all  efibrts  of 
the  hierarchy  of  England  to  make  the  choice  and  support  of  their  clergy  a  state  concern.  From  the  de- 
scendants of  these  early  Republicans  came  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina. — See  Hittory  of  Religiout  Principles  and  Events  in  Ulster  Province. 

'  The  first  periodical  paper,  called  The  North  Carolina  Magazine^  or  Universal  Intelligencer^  was  pub- 
lished by  Davis,  at  Newbern,  on  a  demi  sheet,  in  quarto  pages.  It  was  filled  with  long  extracts  from  the 
works  of  theological  writers,  or  selections  from  British  magazines.  The  second  newspaper  was  called  the 
North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy.  It  was  printed  at  Wilmington,  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a 
Scotchman,  and  contained  intelligence  of  current  events.  The  first  number  was  published  in  September, 
1764.  The  Assembly  that  year  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Newbern ;  the  first 
legislative  movement  in  the  province  in  favor  of  popular  education.  The  Cape  Fear  Mercury  was  estab- 
lished by  Adam  Boyd,  in  October,  1767.  Boyd  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  of  Wilmington. 
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with  to  pay  tfaem.  This  movement  was  made  at  the  instigation  of  Governor  Rowan. 
These  troops  marched  to  Virginia  under  Colonel  James  Jones,  of  Hanover  ;  but  by  the  time 
they  reached  Winchester,  the  appropriation  for  their  pay  being  exhausted,  they  were  dis- 
banded, and  only  a  few  of  them  followed  Washington  toward  the  Monongahela. 

The  following  year,&  North  Carolina  voted  forty  thousand  dollars  as  further  aid 
toward  *'  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  French."  Arthur  Dobbs,  an  aged  Irish- 
man of  **  eminent  abilities,'*  was  then  governor,  but  his  usefulness  was  impaired  by  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  undue  authority,  and  in  too  freely  bestowing  offices  upon  his  relatives  and 
countrymen.  He  was  a  thorough  aristocrat,  but  his  feelings  became  much  softened  by  sur- 
rounding  democratic  influences,  and  he  held  the  office  until  succeeded  by  William  Tryon, 
in  1766.  Dobbs  attended  the  meeting  of  colonial  governors  convened  at  Alexandria  by 
Braddook,  in  April,  1755.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  frontier  defenses  against  the 
Indians,  he  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  Yadkin.  Governor  Glenn,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  same  time  caused  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try along  the  Savannah  River.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  Indian  hostilities,  and  a 
sort  of  **  anti-rent"  outbreak,*  nothing  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  from  that 
period,  until  two  or  three  years  aAer  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1763. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  produced  great  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces.  Already  the  extortions  of  public  officers  in  the 
exaction  of  fees  for  legal  services  had  greatly  irritated  the  people,  and  they  regarded  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  more  gigantic  scheme  for  legal  plunder.  The  first  pub- 
lished murmurs,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Nut  Bush^  (see  page  556),  then  in  Gran-  ,,  j^^^ 
ville  county.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  Newborn,  and  1765. 
Wilmington,  assembled  in  their  respective  towns,  and  asserted  their  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  colonies  unfavorable  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  denunciations  of  the  measure  were  boldly  expressed 
at  public  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Tryon,  the  lieutenant  governor.     Tryon 

had  been  acting  governoi 
and  commander  •  in  -  chief 
of  the  province  from  the 
^^  death  of  Governor  Dobbs, 

y  ^  on  the  first  of  April  of 

that  year,  and  now  be- 
gan his  career  of  misrule 
in  America.    He  was  ap- 
y      pointed  governor  toward 
(^a^O/^yfy  the    close    of  the   year. 
^  This  was  the  same  Try- 

s«AL  AKi)  SiowATUBK  OF  T«TOH.«  ou,  aftcrward  governor  of 


9J^ 


*  The  outbreak  alluded  to  is  known  as  Me  EnJUld  Riot.  It  occarred  in  1759.  Extortion  had  become 
rife  in  every  department  of  government.  Depaty-surveyors,  entry-takers,  and  other  officers  of  inferior  grade, 
became  adepts  in  the  chicanery  of  their  saperiors.  The  people  finding  their  complaints  anavailing,  and 
that  Corbin,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  land-office,  was  increasing  his  fees  without  authority,  re- 
solved to  redress  their  grievances  themselves.  Fourteen  well-mounted  men  crossed  the  Chowan,  a  few 
miles  above  Edenton,  by  night,  seized  Corbin,  took  him  to  Enfield,  and  kept  him  there  until  he  gave  a  bond 
in  forty  thousand  dollars,  with  eight  sureties,  that  he  would  produce  his  books  within  three  weeks  and  re- 
turn all  his  illegal  fees.  As  soon  as  released,  he  commenced  suits  against  four  of  the  men  who  seized  him, 
and  they  were  committed  to  Enfield  jail.  The  next  day  an  armed  posse  cut  down  the  prison  doors,  and 
released  them.     Corbin  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  suits  and  pay  the  costs. 

In  Mecklenburg  couaty,  in  May,  1765,  a  number  of  people,  with  their  faces  blackened,  forcibly  compelled 
John  Frohock,  a  surveyor,  to  leave  the  lands  of  George  A.  Selwjm,  who  possessed  large  tracts  in  that 
county,  and  who  had  sent  him  there  to  survey  them. 

*  William  Tryon  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  He  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  British  service.  He  married  Miss  Wake,  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  secretary  for 
the  colonies.     Thus  connected,  he  was  a  favorite  of  government,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of 
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Revolutioiury  Proceedings  at  Wilmington.  Rnin>  of  St  Philip's  Charch  fit  Bninawiek. 

New  York,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  the  conflagrations  of  Danbury,  Continental  Vil- 
lage, and  other  places.  Haughty,  innately  cruel,  fond  of  show,  obsequious  when  wishing 
favors,  and  tyrannical  when  independent,  he  was  entirely  incompetent  to  govern  a  people 
like  the  free,  outspoken  colonists  of  the  Upper  Carolinas.  Fearing  a  general  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  odious  act, 
Tryon  issued  a  proclamation  in  October*^  proroguing  the  Assembly,  which  was  to 
*  ^^  meet  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  until  the  following  March.  This  act  incurred 
the  indignation  of  the  people ;  and  when,  early  in  January,  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence  ar- 
rived in  Cape  Fear  River,  having  stamps  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  province,  the  militia 
of  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  under  Colonels  Ashe  and  Waddell,  marched  to  the  village 
of  Brunswick,*  and  notified  the  commander  of  their  determination  to  resist  the  landing  of 
the  stamps.  Earlier  than  this,  Colonel  Ashe,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  had 
informed  Tryon  that  the  law  would  be  resisted  to  the  last.  Tryon  had  issued  his  proc- 
bjan  6.  l<^n)&^ic)n.b  directing  the  stamp  distributors  to  make  application  for  ther^,  but  the 
1766.  people  were  too  vigilant  to  allow  these  officials  to  approach  the  vessel.  Taking  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Diligence,  and  leaving  a  small  party  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 

sloop,     the    re- 
mainder of  the 
little    army    of 
>y  w  yr^  ^^^  volunteers    pro- 

/y  jy     ^^^^^_'''*^    ceeded  to  Wil- 

§r  mington.    Hav- 

ing placed  a  flag  in  the  boat,  they  hoisted  it  upon  a  cart,  and  with  the  mayor  (Moses  John 
De  Rosset,  Esq.)  and  principal  inhabitants,  paraded  it  through  the  streets.  At  night  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  the  next  day  a  great  concourse  of  people,  headed  by  Colonel 

North  Carolina,  in  1765.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Dobbs,  he  succeeded  him  in  office,  and  exercised  its 
functions  until  called  to  fill  the  same  ofiiee  in  New  York,  in  1771.  The  history  of  his  administration  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  record  of  extortion,  folly,  and  crime.  Daring  his  administration  in  New  York,  the 
Revolution  broke  oat,  and  he  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  that  state,  though  nominally  succeeded  in  office 
in  1780  by  General  Hobertsoi^  when  he  returned  to  England.  His  property  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
New  York  was  confiscated.  The  public  acts  of  Grovernor  Tryon,  while  in  America,  are  recorded  upon  va- 
rious pages  of  these  volumes.  The  seal  and  signature  on  the  preceding  page  are  referred  to  on  page  570. 
*  The  village  of  Brunswick,  once  a  flourishing  town,  but  now  a  desolation,  was  situated  upon  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cape  Fear,  on  New  Inlet,  in  full  view  of  the  sea,  fideen  miles  below  Wil- 
mington.   It  enjoyed  considerable  commerce ;  but  Wilmington,  more  eligibly  situated,  became  first  its  rival, 

and  then  its  grave-digger.     Little  now  remains  to  denote  the 
former  existence  of  population  there,  but  the  grand  old  walls 
of  ^'  St.  Philip's  Church,  of  Brunswick,"  which  was  doubtless 
the  finest  sacred  edifice  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, about  one  hundred  years  ago.     I  am  indebted  to  Fred- 
erick Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1851, 
[    for  the  accompanying  drawing  and  general  description  of  the 
''  present  appearance  of  the  church.     It  is  situated  within  a 
^    thick  grove  of  trees,  chiefly  pines,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
^    from  the  river  bank,  and  its  massive  walls,  built  of  large  En- 
glish bricks,  seem  to  have  been  but  little  efiected  by  time. 
They  exhibit  ^^  honorable  scars''  made  by  cannon-balls  hurled 
from  British  ships  in  the  Cape  Fear  to  cover  the  landing  of 
Comwallis,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  desolated  the  plan- 
Rmwa  OF  St.  Philip's  Chuhch.  tation  of  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  and  other  Whigs  in  the  neigh- 

borhood of  that  patriot's  estate.  The  edifice  is  seventy-five  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  fifty-foar 
feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  average  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  height. 
The  roof,  floor,  and  windows  have  long  since  perished ;  and  where  the  pulpit  stood,  upon  its  eastern  ei^,  a 
vigorous  cedar  spreads  its  branches.  Nine  of  these  green  trees  are  within  its  walls,  and  give  peculiar 
picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  is  flourishing  shrubbery,  the  product  of  seeds  planted 
by  the  winds  and  the  birds.  Around  the  church  are  strewn  the  graves  of  many  of  the  early  settlers,  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  live  in  the  annals  of  the  state.  The  view  here  given  is  from  the  east.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  church,  are  remains  of  the  residence  of  Governor  Tryon  at  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act  excitement. 
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Ashe,  proceeded  to  the  governor's  house  and  demanded  James  Houston,  the  stamp  master. 
Hoaston  appeared,  and  going  to  the  market-place,  he  voluntarily  took  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  populace,  satisfied  with  their  triumph,  gave  three 
cheers,  conducted  him  back  to  the  governor's  house,  and  then  dispersed. 

Try  on  was  alarmed  at  this  demonstration  of  the  popular  temper^  and  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  at  a  general  muster,  by  treating  them  to  a  barbacued 
ox  and  a  few  barrels  of  beer.&     The  insulted  people  cast  the  ox  into  the  river, 
poured  the  beer  upon  the  ground,  and  mocked  the  governor.     The  officers  of  the  ** 

Diligence  espoused  the  cause  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  The  riot 
continued  several  days,  and  during  the  excitement  one  man  was  killed.'  The  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  shortly  aflerward,  and  the  province  became  comparatively  tranquil. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  rebellion  had  been  ripening 
among  the  people  in  the  western  counties.     The  rapacity  of  public  officers,  and  the  corrupt 
character  of  ministers  of  justice,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  property  and  spirits  of  the  people. 
The  most  prominent  evils  complained  of  were  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  whereby  those  courts  had  become  instruments  of  oppression  ;  and  oppressive 
taxes  exacted  by  the  sherifis,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  those  officers  when  their  au- 
thority was  questioned  in  the  least.     These  evils  every  where  existed,  and  every  petition 
of  the  people  (who  began  to  assemble  for  consultation)  for  redress  appeared  to  be  answered 
by  increased  extortions.     At  length  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  form  a  league,  take  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  regulate  matters.'     Herman  Husband,  "  one  of  those  independ- 
ent Quakers  who  was  taught  in  the  honest  school  of  William  Penn,  and  refused  to  pull  off 
his  hat  and  bow  before  the  minions  of  despotism,"'  a  man  of  grave  deportment,  superior 
mind,  and  of  great  influence,*  but  evidently  without  education,'  drew  up  a  written  complaint. 
It  was  carried  to  Hillsborough,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,^  by  a  number  of 
firm  men,  wha  requested  the  clerk  to  read  it  aloud.     The  preamble  asserted  that 
<*  The  Sons  of  Liberty  would  withstand  the  Lords  in  Parliament,"  and  it  set  forth  that  evils 
of  great  magnitude  existed.     It  recommended  a  general  meeting  of  delegates,  appointed  by 
each  militia  company  in  Orange  county,  to  be  held  at  some  suitable  place,  where  there  was 
no  liquar,  to  "judiciously  inquire  whether  the  freemen  of  this  county  labor  under  any  abuse 
of  power,"  &c.,  &c.     The  proposition  being  considered  reasonable,  a  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  Haddock's  Mills,  on  the  Eno,  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Hillsborough. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  tenth, c  but  not  many  delegates  attended.     They 
discusseil  various  topics  fairly  and  dispassionately.     Another  meeting  was  held  on 
the  fourth  of  April  following,^  at  the  same  place,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  that 
time  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.     From  that  time  The  Regulation  was  a  permanent  and  powerful  body.' 

'  Martin,  210-12.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  Ttioroas  Wiuteohnrst,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tryon.  He 
fell  in  a  duel  witti  Simpson,  master  of  the  sloop  of  war  Viper,  who  took  the  side  of  the  colonists.  Simpson 
was  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted.  Tryon  charged  Chief-jastice  Berry  with  partiality,  and  severely  rep- 
rimanded him.  The  judge  was  very  sensitive,  and,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  suspended  from 
office,  committed  suicide  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

*  Those  who  associated  for  the  purpose  assumed  the  name  of  Regulators,  and  the  confederacy  wa» 
called  The  Regulation.  '  North  Carolina  Weekly  Timet.  *  Caruthers,  120, 

*  The  deficiency  in  Husband's  edacation,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  proper  construction  of  language,  U' 
evinced  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  chiefly  by  himself,  entitled  "  An  Impartial  Relation  of  the  first  Rise  ami 
Cause  of  recent  differences  in  Public  Affairs,"  which  was  printed  for  the  **  compiler"  in  1770.  The  only 
copy  of  this  rare  and  carious  pamphlet  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Francis 
Hawks,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

*  These  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Herman  Husband.  The  signers  agreed  to  form  an  association  to 
regulate  public  affairs  in  Orange  county.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  satisfied  that  they 
were  legal ;  to  pay  officers  no  more  fees  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  required,  unless  forced  to,  and 
then  to  show  open  resentment ;  to  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernor, council,  king,  and  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  to  keep  up  a  continaal  correspondence 
with  each  other ;  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses  ]  all  differences  in  judgment  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole 
RxouLATioN,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  to  be  final  j  and  closed  by  a  solemn  oath  or  affirmation  to  **  stand 

II.  Oo 
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Tryon's  Request  for  a  Palace.        Manenren  of  bis  Family.        Heavy  Appropriation.        View  and  DeacriptioD  of  the  Palace. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  pride  and  folly  of  Governor  Tryon  led  him  to  make  a 
demand  upon  the  Assembly  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  palace  at  Newborn  "suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  royal  governor/'  To 
obtain  this  appropriation,  Lady  Tryon,  and  her  sister  Esther  Wake,'  both  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished women,  used  all  the  blandishments  of  their  charms  and  society  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  burgesses.  Lady  Tryon  gave  princely  dinners  and  balls,  and  the  governor 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining,  not  only  the  first  appropriation  asked,  but  another  of  fifly 
thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  edifice.     It  was  pronounced  the  most  magnificent  struc- 


Front  Vikw  or  Tryon's  PikUicc.* 


true  and  faithful  to  this  cause,  until  we  bring  things  to  a  true  regulation^  These  Regulators  were  also 
styled  "  Sons  of  Liberty." 

1  Wake  county  was  so  named  in  honor  of  this  accomplished  lady.  Afterward,  when  party  zeal  changed 
(he  name  of  Tryon  county,  and  it  was  pro)x>sed  to  alter  that  of  Wake  also,  the  gallantry  of -the  Assembly 
overruled  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  governor  and  his  family,  and  the  name  was  retained. 

'  This  picture  of  the  palace  I  made  from  the  original  drawings  of  the  plan  and  elevation,  by  John  Hawks, 
Esq.,  the  architect.  These  drawings,  with  others  of  minor  details,  such  as  sections  of  the  drawing-room, 
chimney-breasts  for  the  council-chamber  and  dining-hall,  sewers,  &c.,  are  in  the  present  possession  of  a 
grandson  of  the  architect,  the  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  their  use.  With  the  drawings  is  the  preliminary 
contract  entered  into  by  the  governor  and  the  architect,  which  bears  the  private  seal  of  Tryon  and  the  sig- 
natures of  the  parties,  from  which  I  made  the  fac  simile  printed  upon  page  567.  The  contract  is  dated 
January  9th,  1767,  and  specifies  that  the  main  building  should  be  of  brick,  eighty -seven  feet  front,  fifty- 
nine  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  suitable  buildings  for  offices,  &c.,  and  was  to  be  completed 
by  the  first  day  of  October,  1770.  For  his  services,  Mr.  Hawks  was  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  "  three 
hundred  pounds  proclamation  money." 

The  view  here  given  was  the  north  front,  toward  the  town.  The  center  edifice  was  the  palace.  The 
building  on  the  right  was  the  secretary's  office  and  the  laundry ;  that  upon  the  left  was  the  kitchen  and 
servant^s  hall.  These  were  connected  with  the  palace  by  a  curviform  colonnade,  of  five  columns  each,  and 
covered.  Between  these  buildings,  in  front  of  the  palace,  was  a  handsome  court.  The  rear  of  the  build- 
ing was  finished  in  the  style  of  the  Mansion-House  in  London. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  elegantly  finished.  ^'Upon  entering  the  street  door,"  says  Ebenezer 
Hazzard,  in  his  journal  for  1777,  when  he  visited  it,  "you  enter  a  hall  in  which  are  four  niches  for  statues." 
The  chimney-breasts  for  the  council-chamber,  dining-hall,  and  drawing-room,  and  the  cornices  of  these 
rooms,  were  of  white  marble.  The  chimney-breast  of  the  council -chamber  was  the  most  elaborate,  being 
ornamented  by  two  Ionic  columns  below,  and  four  columns,  with  composite  capitals,  above,  with  beautiful 
entablature,  architrave,  and  friese.*     Over  the  inner  door  of  the  entrance-hall  or  ante-chamber  was  a  tab- 

*  Among  the  colonial  docuraenta  at  Rnleigh  is  an  account  of  this  chimney-piece.  The  paper  bears  the  date  of  December  & 
1769.    It  is  one  of  several  manuscripts  deposited  there  by  Dr.  Hawks,  which  he  found  among  his  grandfather's  papers. 
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Excetsive  Tucation.  Tryon's  Proclamation  againat  the  Regnlaton.  His  bad  Faith.  Eztortione  of  Officers. 

tnre  in  America.     The  pride  of  the  governor  and  his  family  was  gratified  ;  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  expense  was  laid,  were  highly  indignant. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  were  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  conviction  that . 
both  the  local  and  the  imperial  government,  were  practically  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  colonists.  The  taxes  hitherto  were  very  burdensome  ;  now  the  cost  of  the  palace,  and 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  running  the  dividing  line  between  their  province 
and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Cherokees,  made  them  insupportable.*  The  rapacity  of 
public  officers  appeared  to  increase,  and  the  people  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  Current  his- 
tory  reports  that,  among  the  most  obnoxious  men,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  grown  rich  by 
extortionate  fees,*  was  Edmund  Fanning,  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was  regarded  as  a  co- 
worker with  the  government ;  haughty  in  demeanor,  and  if  common  report  spoke  truth,  was 
immoral.  The  people,  excited  by  their  leaders,  detested  him,  and  avoided  no  occasion  to 
express  their  displeasure.  His  first  open  rupture  with  the  Regulators  was  in  the  spring  of 
1 768.*  Tryon  issued  a  proclamation,  half  menacing  and  half  persuasive,  evidently 
intended  to  awe  the  Regulation  and  persuade  the  other  inhabitants  to  avoid  that 
association.  He  sent  his  secretary,  David  Edwards,  to  co-operate  with  Fanning  in  giving 
force  to  the  proclamation  among  the  people.  They  directed  the  sheriff  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing of  the  vestry-men  of  the  parishes  and  the  leading  Regulators,  to  consult  upon  the  pub- 
lic good  and  settle  all  difierences.  Fair  promises  dispelled  thd  suspicions  of  the  Regulators, 
and  their  vigilance  slumbered  while  awaiting  the  day  of  meeting. *>  They  were  bMnySO, 
not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of  their  governor,  or  they  would  never  i"^®- 
have  heeded  the  fair  words  of  his  proclamation.  They  were  soon  assured  of  the  hollowness 
of  his  professions  ;  for,  while  they  were  preparing,  in  good  faith,  to  meet  government  officers 
in  friendly  convention,  the  sheriff,  at  the  instigation  of  Fanning,  proceeded,  with  thirty  horse- 


let,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  showing  that  the  palace  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Draper,'*^  "the  Conqueror 
of  Manilla ;"  and  also  the  following  lines,  in  Latin,  which  were  written  by  Draper,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  Governor  Tryon : 

**  Id  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodneas  diaclos'd, 
A  free,  happy  people,  to  dread  tyrants  oppot'd, 
Have  to  virtue  and  merit  erected  this  dome  ; 
May  the  owner  and  honsehold  make  this  their  loved  home- 
Where  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  laws  may  invite 
Future  ages  to  live  in  sweet  peace  and  delight." 

The  above  translation  was  made  by  Judge  Martin,  the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  who  visited  the  edi- 
fice in  1783,  in  company  with  the  unfortunate  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda.  That  gentleman  assured  Mar- 
tin that  the  structure  had  no  equal  in  South  America.f  The  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  two  smaller  buildings,  only,  remain. 

'  The  appropriations  made  by  the  province  on  account  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  founded  a 
heavy  public  debt.  These,  with  the  palace  debt  and  the  appropriation  for  the  boundary  commission,  to- 
gether with  the  unredeemed  bills  and  treasury-notes,  amounted  to  almost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
burden  upon  the  common  industry  became  greater  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  at  the  period  in  question.  To  sink  this  pub- 
lic debt,  a  poll  tax  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  was  levied  upon  every  male,  white  and  black,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years.  This  bore  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  awakened  universal  discontent. 
The  running  of  the  western  boundary  line  was  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  the  people  were  convinced  that 
Tryon  projected  it  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  love  of  personal  display.  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, and  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  Tryon  marched  at  the  head  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  **  ostensibly  to  protect  the  surveyors."  He  made  such  a  display  of  himself  before  the  grave 
sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees,  that  they  gave  him  the  just,  though  unenviable  title  of  "  Tke  great 
wolf  of  North  Carolina  /" 

*  The  legal  fee  for  drawing  a  deed  was  one  dollar.  Many  lawyers  charged  five  dollars.  This  is  a  sin- 
gle example  of  their  extortion.  Thomas  Frohock,  who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Salisbury,  was  another  extortioner,  who  was  detested  by  the  people.  He  frequently  charged  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  marriage  license.  When  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  time,  it  was  equal  to  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  at  the  present  day.  Many  inhabitants  along  the  Yadkin  dispensed  with  the  license,  took  each 
other  ^^  for  better,  or  for  worse,"  unofficially,  and  considered  themselves  as  married,  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

*  Sir  William  was  an  excessively  vain  man.    Upon  a  cenotaph,  at  his  seat  at  Clifton  Down,  near  Bristol,  England,  he  had 
tiiia  inacription  placed :  "  Hen  Ue$  tht  mother  of  Sir  William  Draper."*  f  Hietorg  of  North  Carolinm,  iL,  926. 
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men,  to  arrest  Herman  Husband  and  William  Hanter,  on  a  charge  of  riotous  conduct. 
These,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Regulators,  were  seized  and  cast  into  Hillsbor- 
•  Mht  h  ^^^^  jail-*  The  whole  country  was  aroused  by  this  treachery,  and  a  lai^e  body 
1766.  of  the  people,  led  by  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  a  brave  old  Scotchman  of  three-score- 
and-ten  years,  marched  toward  Hillsborough  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

Fanning  and  Edwards,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Hamilton,  were  alarmed,  and  released 
the  prisoners  just  as  the  people  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eno,  opposite  Hillsborough.  Fan- 
ning, with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  other,  went  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  urged  Hamilton  not  to  march  into  the  town,  and  asked  him  to  send  a 
horse  over  that  he  might  cross,  give  the  people  refreshments,  and  have  a  friendly  talk. 
Hamilton  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  *<  Ye're  nane  too  gude  to 
wade,  and  wade  ye  shall,  if  ye  come  over !"  shouted  Hamilton.  Fanning  did  wade  the 
stream,  but  his  words  and  his  liquor  were  alike  rejected.^  Edwards  then  rode  over,  and 
solemnly  assured  the  people  that  if  they  would  quietly  disperse,  all  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed.  The  confiding  people  cried  out,  <*  Agreed  !  agreed  !*'  and,  marching  back  to- 
b  May  31  "^^^^  Maddock's  Mills,  they  held  a  meeting  at  George  Sally's  the  next  day,^  to 
1768.  consult  upon  the  public  good.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  and  sent  Rednap  Howell 
and  James  Hunter  to  lay  it  before  the  governor,  at  Brunswick.  It  was  most  respectful,  yet 
Tryon,  in  imitation  of  his  royal  master,  haughtily  spumed  it.  He  commanded  the  deputies 
to  return  to  their  houses,  warn  their  associates  to  desist  from  holding  meetings,  disband  the 
association,  and  be  content  to  pay  the  taxes  !  He  then  graciously  promised  them  to  visit 
Hillsborough  within  a  month,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

Tryon  and  some  of  his  council  met  at  Hillsborough  early  in  July.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, which,  for  a  moment,  deceived  the  people  ipto  a  belief  that  justice  was  about  to  bear 
rule,  and  that  the  infamous  system  of  extortion  was  to  be  repressed.  They  were  again  de- 
ceived. Instead  of  mediator,  the  governor  appeared  as  a  judge ;  instead  of  defending  the 
oppressed,  he  encouraged  the  oppressors.  He  went  into  Mecklenburg,  raised  a  large  body 
of  troops,  and  marched  from  Salisbury  to  Hillsborough  with  the  parade  of  a  conqueror. 
But  this  display  did  not  frighten  the  people.  He  sent  the  sheriff  to  collect  the  taxes  ;  that 
officer  was  driven  back  to  Hillsborough  by  the  excited  populace.  The  governor  was  exe- 
crated for  his  false  and  temporizing  conduct,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  Regulators  was  ap- 
prehended. From  the  eleventh  of  August  until  the  twenty-second  of  September,  when 
Husband  and  others  would  be  tried  before  the  Superior  Court,  the  militia  were  held  in 
readiness  to  oppose  any  insurgents,  and  Tryon  remained  until  the  trials  were  over.  On  the 
opening  of  the  court,  three  thousand  people  from  the  surrounding  country  encamped  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  but,  true  to  a  promise  they  had  made*  not  to  obstruct  the  course 
of  justice,  they  were  quiet.  Husband  was  acquitted  ;  Hunter  and  two  others  were  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  while  Fanning,  who  was  tried  under  seven  indictments  for  extortion, 
and  was  found  guilty,  was  fined  one  penny  on  each  !'  The  judges  upon  the  bench,  on  this 
occasion,  were  Martin  Howard,  chief  justice,  and  Maurice  Moore  and  Richard  Henderson, 

associates.  The  governor,  perceiving  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  mock- 
ery of  justice,  speedily  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  a  general  pardon  to  all  the  Regu- 
lators except  thirteen  whom  he  consid- 

»  Dr.  Caruthers,  in  his  Life  of  CcUdwll,  has  preserved  the  two  following  verses  of  a  doggerel  poem  of 
eight  stanzas,  composed  on  the  occasion : 

•*  At  length  thdr  head  man  they  sent  oat  With  hat  In  hand,  at  our  command. 

To  tare  their  town  from  fire :  To  salute  us  erery  one,  tlr, 

To  see  Ned  Fanning  wade  Eno,  And  after  that,  kept  off  hia  hat, 

Rrare  boys,  you'd  all  admire.  To  aahite  old  HarnQton.  air." 

'  The  governor  bad  demanded  that  twelve  wealthy  men  should  meet  him  at  Salisbury,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August,  and  execute  a  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  $5000,  as  security  that  the  Regulators  should  keep 
the  peace  during  the  trials.  This  request  was  refused,  but  a  promise  to  abstain  from  violence  was  made 
and  faithfully  kept.  '  Statement  of  Herman  Husband.     Record  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Hillsborough. 
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ered  as  the  principal  leaders.*  By  this  act  of  apparent  clemency  he  hoped  to  pacify  the 
disturbed  public  mind.  Satisfying  himself  that  quiet  would  now  prevail,  he  returned  to  his 
palace  at  Newborn,  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  better  man. 

For  almost  two  years  comparative  quiet  prevailed  ;  not  the  quiet  of  abject  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  but  the  quiet  of  inactive  anarchy.  The  sheriffs  dared  not  enforce 
their  claims,  and  the  evident  impuissance  of  government  made  the  Regulators  bold.  Finally, 
many  unprincipled  men,  who  espoused  their  cause  in  order  to  benefit*  by  change,  committed 
acts  of  violence  which  all  good  patriots  deplored.  The  records  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Hillsborough  show  evidence  of  a  lawlessness,  in  1770,  quite  incompatible  with  order  and 
justice ;  and  yet,  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  court 
at  the  September  term  of  that  year,  it  must  be  inferred  that  sufficient  cause  existed  to  war- 
rant, in  a  great  degree,  their  rebellious  proceedings.'  An  excited  populace  gathered  there  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  and  committed  acts  which  Hijsband  and  Howell,  and  their  com- 
patriots, would  doubtless  have  prevented,  if 
CZ/^  i*^  ^^®ir  power.     But  reason  and  prudence 

,5^  P    ^^4^  '     ^^^  alike  strangers  to  a  mob.     Not  content 

^jyT^r^^-^f^  ^Ijj^  impeding  the  course  of  justice  by  driv- 

^/^  ^^"^  ing  the  judge  from  the  bench  and  the  ad- 

^^  vocates  from   the  forum,  the   Regulators 

/ ^     J  ^  severely  beat  a  lawyer  in  the  street,  named 

J^yf      /2  ^„</^     -/^^        John  Williams,  and  dragged  Fanning  out 

^^^^yy  f^^^A^i^ft      K^^TTt.i'^^^        of  the  court-house  by  -his  heels,  beat  him 
Fannxno's  aittoobaph.  with  rods,  and  kept  him  in  confinement  dur- 

*  The  names  of  these  "  outlaws"  were  James  Hunter,  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  Peter  Craven,  Isaack  Jack- 
son, Herman  Husband,  Matthew  Hamilton,  William  Payne,  Malichi  Tyke,  William  Moffat,  Christopher  Na* 
tion,  Solomon  Goff,  and  John  O'Neil.    These  were  some  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  of  western  North  Carolina. 

'  While  in  Hillsborough,  in  January,  1849, 1  was  permitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  old  records:  "Monday,  September  24th,  1770.  Several  persons  styling 
themselves  Regulators,  assembled  together  in  the  court-yard,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James 
Hunter,  Rednap  Howell,  William  Butler,  Samuel  Divinny,  and  many  others,  insulted  some  of  the  (rentlemen 
of  the  bar,  and  in  a  riotous  manner  went  into  the  court-house  and  forcibly  carried  out  some  of  the  attorn- 
eys,  and  in  a  cruel  manner  beat  them.  They  then  insisted  that  the  judge  (Richard  Henderson  being  the 
only  one  on  the  bench)  should  proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been  indicted  at  a  former  court, 
and  that  the  Jury  should  be  taken  out  of  their  party.  Therefore,  the  judge  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed 
with  honor  to  himself,  and  justice  to  his  country,  adjourned  the  court  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o^olock,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  made  his  escape."  The  court,  of  course,  did  not  convene  on  the  next  day, 
and  instead  of  a  record  of  judicial  proceedings,  I  found  the  following  entry:  "March  term,  1771.  The 
persons  styling  themselves  Regulators,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James  Hunter,  Rednap  How- 
ell,* William  Butler,  and  Samuel  Divinny,  .still  continuing  their  riotous  meetings,  and  severely  threatening 
the  judges,  lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  prevented  any  of  the  judges  or  lawyers  attending. 
Therefore,  the  court  continues  adjourned  until  the  next  September  term."  These  entries  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Fanning. 

*  Rednap  Howell  was  from  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Howell  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  governor  of 
that  stata  Like  his  brother  (who  wrote  the  ode  of  welcome  to  Washington  printed  on  page  245),  he  was  endowed  with  po- 
etic genins,  and  composed  about  forty  songs  daring  the  Regulator  movements.  He  taught  school  somewhere  on  &e  Deep 
River,  and  was  a  man  of  quite  extensive  influence.  Like  Freneau,  at  a  later  day,  he  gave  obnoxious  officials  many  severe  thrusts. 
He  thus  hits  Frobock  and  Fanning : 

**  Says  Frohock  to  Fanning,  to  tell  the  piain  truth,  Says  Fanning  to  Frohock,  'tis  a  fblly  to  lie ; 

When  I  came  to  this  country  I  was  but  a  youth ;  I  rode  an  old  mare  that  was  blind  of  an  eye ; 

My  father  sent  for  roe ;  I  wa'nt  worth  a  cross.  Five  shillings  in  money  I  had  in  my  purse. 

And  then  my  first  study  was  to  steal  for  a  horse.  My  coat  it  was  patched,  but  not  much  the  worse  ; 

I  quickly  got  credit,  and  then  ran  away,  But  now  we've  got  rich,  and  'tis  very  well  known 

And  hav'n't  paid  for  him  to  this  very  day  That  well  do  very  well  if  they'll  let  us  alone." 

In  a  song  which  became  very  popular.  Howell  thus  lampooned  Colonel  Fanning : 

'*  When  Fanning  first  to  Orange  came,  Both  man  and  mare  wa'n't  worth  five  pounds, 

He  looked  both  pale  and  wan ;  As  I've  been  often  told. 

An  old  patched  coat  upon  his  back—  But  by  bis  civil  robberies 

An  old  mare  he  rode  on.  He's  laced  his  coat  with  gold." 

In  1771,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  Boston,  entitled  "A  Pan  for  Fanning,  and  a  Touch  for  Tryon ;  containing  an  Impartial 
Aeconnt  of  die  Rise  and  Progress  of  ttie  so-much-talked-of  Regulators  in  North  Carolina.  By  Regulns.*'  In  this  pamphlet^ 
Tryi»  «nd  Fanning  were  tnfflolently  scorched  to  need  a  "  fan." 
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ing  the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  when  they  discovered  that  the  judge  had  escaped, 
they  beat  Fanning  again,  demolished  his  costly  furniture,  and  pulled  down  his  house.  They 
intended  to  burn  it,  but  the  wind  was  high,  and  they  apprehended  the  destruction  of  other 
property.*  These  proceedings  were  highly  disgraceful,  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  Fanning 
was  condemned  by  all  right-minded  men. 

When  this  violence  was  completed,  they  repaired  to  the  court-house,  and  appointed  a 

schoolmaster  of  Randolph   county,  named  Yorke,  clerk ;  chose  one  of  their  number  for 

f  /I  J         -^  ju^g®  J  took  up  the  sev- 

f  ^  ^ — »  and  adjudicated  them, 

making  Fanning  plead 

law ;  and  then  decided 

several  suits.     As  the 

YoMK's  AuTooBAPH.  wholc  procccdings  were 

intended  as  a  farce,  their  decisions  were  perfectly  ridiculous,  while  some  of  the  "  remarks*' 

by  Yorke  were  vulgar  and  profane.* 

*  Fannin^'s  house  was  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Masonic  Hall^  a  handsome  brick  building  within  a 
grove  on  King  Street.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  his  office,  too  much  modernized  for  a  drawing 
of  it  to  possess  any  interest. 

Ed.mund  Fanning  was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  son  of  Colonel  Phineas  Fanning.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1757.  He  soon  al^erward  went  to  North  Carolina, 
and  be(;an  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  at  Hillsborough,  then  called  Childsborough.  In  1760,  the  degree  of 
L.L.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.     In  1763,  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  Orange  county, 

and  in  1765  was  made  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Hillsborough. 
He  also  represented  Orange  county  in  the  Colonial  Legblature.  In 
common  with  other  lawyers,  he  appears  to  have  exacted  exorbitant 
fees  for  legal  services,  and  consequently  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
people,  which  was  finally  manifested  by  acts  of  violence.  He  accom- 
panied Governor  Tryon  to  New  York,  in  1771,  as  his  secretar}\  Gov- 
ernor Martin  asked  the  Legislature  to  indemnify  Colonel  Fanning  for 
his  losses ;  the  representatives  of  the  people  rebuked  the  governor  for 
presenting  such  a  petition.  In  1776,  General  Howe  gave  Fanning  the 
commission  of  colonel,  and  he  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  called  the 
King's  American  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  was  afterward  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  office  of  surveyor  general,  which  he  retained  ui^til  hb 
flight,  with  other  Loyalists,  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1783.  In  1786  he  was 
n^ade  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1794  he  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Prince  Edward^s  Island.    He  held  the  latter  office  about 

nineteen  years,  a  part  of  which  time  ho  was  also  a  bricradier  in  the 

Edmund  Fakkino.  t,  •.•  .  l     •  •     j  u-  ...     -ono       it  •  j 

British  army,  havmg  received  his  commission  m  1808.     He  marned 

in  Nova  Scotia,  where  some  of  his  family  yet  reside.     General  Fanning  died  in  London,  in  1818,  at  the  age 

of  about  eighty-one  years.     His  widow  and  two  daughters  yet  (1852)  survive.     One  daughter,  Lady  Wood, 

a  widow,  resides  near  London  vviih  her  mother ;    the  other,  wife  of  Captain  Bentwick  Cumberland,  a 

nephew  of  Lord  Bentwick,  resides  at  Charlotte's  Town,  New  Brunswick.     I  am  indebted  to  John  Fanning 

Watson,  Ebq.,  the  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  the  portrait  here  given. 

General  Fannin^'s  early  career,  while  in  North  Carolina,  seems  not  to  have  given  promise  of  that  life  of 
usefulness  which  be  exhibited  after  leaving  Republican  America.  It  has  been  recorded,  it  is  true,  by  par- 
tisan pens,  yet  it  is  said  that  he  often  expressed  regrets  for  his  indiscreet  course  at  Hillsborough.  His  after 
life  bo^-j  no  reproaches,  and  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  (1818),  when  noting  his  death,  remarked,  *^The 
world  contained  no  better  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

'  The  fac  similes  here  given  of  the  writing  of  Fanning  and  Yorke  are  copies  which  I  made  from  the  orig- 
inal in  the  old  record  book.  The  first  shows  the  names  of  parties  to  the  suit  entered  by  Fanning  on  the 
record.  The  mock  court,  of  course,  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Smith,  and  opposite  these  names  and 
the  record  of  the  verdict,  Yorke  wrote,  with  a  wretched  pen,  the  sentence  here  engraved  :  "  Fanhing  pays 
cost^  but  loses  nothing."  He  being  clerk  of  the  coui*t,  and  the  lawyer,  the  costs  were  payable  to  himself, 
and  so  he  lost  nothing.  Yorke  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  wnr 
of  the  Revolution  was  progressing,  he  became  the  terror  of  the  Loyalists  in  that  region.  An  old  roan  on 
the  banks  of  the  AUaniance,  ^bo  knew  him  well,  related  to  me  an  instance  of  his  daring.  On  one  occasion, 
while  Cornwallis  was  marching  victoriously  through  that  section,  Yorke,  while  riding  on  horseback  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Deep  River,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Tories.     He  spurred  his  horse  toward 
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Judge  Henderson,  who  was  driven  from  the  bench,  called  upon  Try  on  to  restore  order  in 
his  district.  The  governor  perceived  that  a  temporizing  policy  would  no  longer  be  expedi- 
ent, and  resolved  to  employ  the  military  force  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Regula- 
tors. He  deferred  operations,  however,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  December. 
Herman  Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  from  Orange,  and  there  were  others 
in  that  body  who  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  people.  Various  measures  were  proposed 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Regulators ;  and  among  others,  four  new  counties  were  formed 
of  portions  of  Orange,  Cumberland,  and  Johnson.'  Finally,  when  the  Legislature  was  about 
to  adjourn  without  authorizing  a  military  expedition,  information  came  that  the  Regulators 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  with  the  intention  of  march- 
ing upon  Newborn,  having  heard  that  their  representative  (Husband)  had  been  imprisoned.' 
The  Assembly  immediately  voted  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  governor.  The 
alarmed  chief  magistrate  fortified  his  palace,  and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  defense.  He 
also  issued  a  proclamation,*  and  orders  to  the  colonels  of  the  counties  in  the  vicinity,  .p^^  ^ 
to  have  the  militia  in  readiness.  These  precautions  were  unnecessary,  for  the  Reg-  ^tti. 
ulators,  after  crossing  the  Haw,  a  few  miles  above  Pittsborough,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
one  thousand,  met  Husband  on  his  way  home,  and  retraced  their  steps. 

The  governor  soon  issued  another  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder,  shot,  or 
lead,  until  further  notice.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Regulators  supplying  themselves  with 
munitions  of  war.  This  measure  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  excitement,  and  finally,  the 
governor  becoming  again  alarmed,  he  made  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  through  his  coun^^i]. 
That  body  authorized  him  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  march  into  the  rebellious  districts 
and  establish  law  and  order.  The  governor  issued  a  circular^  to  the  colonels,  ^  j^^^,,  jg 
ordering  them  to  select  fifty  volunteers  from  their  respective  regiments  and  send  i^ri. 
them  to  Newbern.  With  about  three  hundred  militia-men,  a  small  train  of  artillery,  some 
baggage  wagons,  and  several  personal  friends,  Tryon  lef\  Newbern  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April.  On  the  fourth  of  May  he  encamped  on  the  Eno,  having  been  re-enforced  by  detach- 
ments on  the  way.'  General  Hugh  Waddel  was  directed  to  collect  the  forces  from  the 
western  counties,  rendezvous  at  Salisbury,  and  join  the  governor  in  Orange  (now  Guilford) 
county.  While  he  was  waiting  at  Salisbury  for  the  arrival  of  powder  from  Charleston,  a 
company  of  men  assembled  in  Cabarras  county,  blackened  their  faces,  intercepted  the  convoy 
with  the  ammunition,  between  Charlotte  and  Salisbury,  routed  the  guard,  and  destroyed  the 
powder. 

the  river,  his  enemies  in  hot  pursuit.  Reaching  the  bank,  he  discovered  he  was  upon  a  clifi*  almost  fifty 
feet  above  the  stream,  and  sloping  from  the  top.  The  Tories  were  too  close  to  allow  him  to  escape  along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Gathering  the  reins  tightly  in  his  hands,  he  sparred  his  strong  horse  over  the 
precipice.  The  force  of  the  descent  was  partially  broken  by  the  horse  striking  the  smooth  skiping  surface 
of  the  rock,  when  half  way  down.  Fortunately  the  water  was  deep  below,  and  horse  and  rider,  rising  to 
the  surface,  escaped  unhurt.     It  was  a  much  greater  feat  than  Putnam^s  at  Horse  Neck. 

*  These  were  Guilford,  Chatham,  Wake,  and  Surrey. 

*  Tryon,  who  feared  and  hated  Husband,  procured  the  preferment  of  several  charges  against  him,  and  he 
was  finally  arrested,  by  order  of  the  council,  and  imprisoned  for  several  days.  The  charges,  on  investiga- 
tion, were  not  sustained,  and  he  was  released. 

*  Colonel  Joseph  Leech  commanded  the  infantry.  Captain  Moore  the  artillery,  and  Captain  Neale  a  com- 
pany of  rangers.  On  his  way  to  the  Eno,  he  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  from  Hanover,  under  Colonel  John  Ashe ; 
another  from  Carteret,  under  Colonel  Craig ;  another  from 
Johnston,  under  Colonel  William  Thompson ;  another  from 
Beaufort,  under  Colonel  Needham  Bryan ;  another  from 
Wake,  under  Colonel  Johnson  Hinton  ;  and  at  his  camp  on 
the  Eno,  he  was  joined  by  Fanning,  with  a  corps  of  clerks, 
constables,  sheriflfs,  and  other  materials  of  a  similar  kind. 

_        _  The  signatures  here  given,  of  two  of  Tryon's  officers  on 

(  y^^^       this  occasion,  I  copied  from  orif^inal  committee  reports  to 
'^ —  the  Colonial  Legislature,  now  in  possession  of  the  Rever- 

end Dr.  Hawks.  Some  of  these  officers  were  afterward  active  patriots.  Several  other  signatures  of  North 
Carolina  men  given  in  this  work,  I  copied  from  the  same  documents. 
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Okpenion  of  WaddeVi  Troopt.  Tryon*!  Mtreh  towurd  the  AUamance.  Dr.  Caldwell's  Mediation.  Battle. 

General  Waddel  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,*  intend- 
ing to  join  Governor  Try  on.  He  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  a  body  of  Regulators,  warning  him  to  halt  or  retreat.  Finding  that 
many  of  his  men  were  averse  to  fighting,  and  that  others  were  favorable  to  the  Regulators, 
and  were  thinning  his  ranks  by  desertions,  he  retreated  across  the  Yadkin,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  insurgents.  They  surrounded  Waddel's  small  army,  and  took  several  of  them  prisoners, 
afler  a  slight  skirmish.     The  general  and  a  few  followers  escaped  to  Salisbury. 

Tryon,  informed  of  the  disaster  of  Waddel,  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  Eno,  crossed  the 
Haw  just  below  the  Falls, ^  and  pressed  forward  toward  the  AUamance,  where  he 
understood  the  Regulators  were  collecting  in  force  on  the  Salisbury  Road.  He 
encamped  very  near  the  scene  of  Colonel  Pyles*s  defeat  in  1781,  within  six  miles  of  the  in- 
surgents, just  at  sunset,  and  during  the  night  sent  out  some  scouts  to  reconnoiter.'  On  the 
fifleenth  he  received  a  message  from  the  Regulators,  proposing  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
demanding  an  answer  within  four  hours.'  He  promised  a  response  by  noon  the  next  day. 
At  dawn  the  following  mornings  he  crossed  the  AUamance,  a  little  above  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Holt  and  Carrigan's  cotton  factory,  and  marched  silently  and  undiscov- 
ered along  the  Salisbury  Road,  until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  of  the  Regulators,  where 
he  formed  his  line  in  battle  order.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  there,  with  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners, now  visited  the  governor  a  second  time,  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  a  promise  made 
the  night  before  to  abstain  from  bloodshed  ;  but  Tryon  demanded  unconditional  submission. 
Both  parties  advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  when  Tryon  sent  a  mag- 
istrate, with  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  Regulators  to  disperse  within  an  hour.  Robert 
Thompson,  an  amiable,  but  bold,  outspoken  man,  who  had  gone  to  Tryon^s  camp  to  negoti- 
ate, was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  Indignant  because  of  such  perfidy,  he  told  the  governor 
some  plain  truths,  and  was  about  to  leave  for  the  ranks  of  the  Regulators,  when  the  irritated 
governor  snatched  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  a  militia-man  and  shot  Thompson  dead.  Tryon 
perceived  his  folly  in  a  moment,  and  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Regulators  had  seen 
Thompson  fall,  and,  deeply  exasperated,  they  paid  no  respect  due  to  a  flag,  and  immediately 
fired  upon  it.'  At  this  moment  Dr.  Caldwell  rode  along  the  lines  and  urged  his  people  and 
their  friends  to  disperse ;  and  had  an  equal  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed  guided  the  will  of 
Tryon,  valuable  lives  might  have  been  spared.  But  he  took  counsel  of  his  passions,  and 
gave  the  word  <*  Fire  /'*  The  militia  hesitated,  and  the  Regulators  dared  them  to  fire. 
Maddened  with  rage,  the  governor  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted  *'  Fire  !  fire  on  them,  or 
on  me  !"  A  volley  ensued,  and  the  cannons  were  discharged  with  deadly  efiect.  The  fire 
was  returned,  and  the  governor's  hat  was  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  He  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  but  the  bearer  immediately  fell.  Some  young  men  among  the  Regulators  rushed  foi^ 
ward  and  took  possession  of  the  cannons.  They  did  not  know  how  to  manage  them,  and 
soon  abandoned  them.  The  military  now  fired  with  vigor,  and  the  Regulators  fell  back  to 
a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  verge  of  a  ravine,  not,  however,  until  their  scanty  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted.     They  had  no  acknowledged  deader  ;*  for  as  soon  as  it  was  evident 

^  Colonel  Ashe  and  Captain  John  Walker,  who  were  oat  reconnoitering,  were  canght  by  the  Regulators, 
tied  to  a  tree,  severely  whipped,  and  detained  as  prisoners.  The  great  body  of  the  Regulators  in  camp 
censured  this  cruelty  and  disclaimed  approval. 

*  The  Reverend  David  Caldwell,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  many  of  whose  congregation  were  with  the  Regula- 
tors, was  the  messenger  on  this  occasion,  and  received  from  Tryon  the  most  positive  assurances  that  no 
blood  should  be  shed  unless  the  insurgents  should  be  the  first  aggressors.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  pure  patriot, 
and  during  the  war  which  ensued  a  few  years  later,  himself  and  &mily  were  great  sufTerers  for  **  conscience' 
sake." 

'  Tradition  currently  reported  that  Donald  Malcolm,  one  of  Governor  Tryon*s  aids,  and  who  was  after- 
ward a  very  obnoxious  under-ofiicer  of  the  customs  at  Boston,  was  the  bearer  of  the  flag.  When  the  fir- 
ing commenced,  he  retreated  with  safety  to  bis  person,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  buttons  of  his 
small  clothes  leave  their  fastenings.  Trumbull,  in  bis  M'Fingall,  with  rather  more  wit  than  modesty,  no- 
tices the  circumstance  in  four  lines. 

^  Captain  Montgomery,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Mountain  Boys,  was  considered  the  principal 
leader,  if  any  might  be  called  by  that  name.  He  was  killed  by  the  second  fire  of  the  cannon,  when  most 
of  the  Regulators  fled.     James  Pugh,  a  young  gunsmith  from  Hillsborough,  and  three  others,  shielded  bjf 
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that  blood  would  be  shed,  Herman  Husband,  the  soul  of  the  agitation,  declared  that  his 

peace  principles  as  aO    ' '^     ^    "       *^*      ^    "  "^^     ^  ^^        1 

off,  and  was  not  seen  i 
olution.  Charity  mu 
the  leader  of  the  Reg 
to  assemble  for  resista 
fusion  when  the  confli 
erty  in  his  own  way. 
early  conflict — that^ 
ence — ^they  were  not  s 
vivors  were  among  the 
of  Comwallis  a  few  3 
the  Regulators  and  tv 
militia  fell  in  that  c( 
great  number  on  both  1 
wounded.^  Tryon,in] 
port,  said,  <*  The  loss  < 
our  army  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, amounted  to 
about  sixty  men." 

The  admitted  ex- 
cesses of  the  Regu- 
lators afibrd  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  cruelty 
of  Tryon  after  the 
battle  on  the  Alla- 
mance.     With  the 

implacable   spirit  of  '^  IUoui-ato.  BATTL..Q.otmi,.a 

revenge,  he  spent  his  wrath  upon  his  prisoners,  and  some  of  his  acts  were  worthy  only  of  a  bar- 
barian.*    Having  rested  a  few  days  near  the  battle-ground,  he  went  on  as  far  as  the  Yadkin, 

a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the'Wige  of  a  ravine,  did  great  execution  with  nfles.  Pugh  fired  while  the  others  load- 
ed, and  he  killed  fifteen  men.     He  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  one  of  six  who  were  hung  at  Hillsborough. 

^  Martin,  Williamson,  Caruthers,  Foote. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  soath  side  of  the  Salisbury  Road,  which  is  marked  by  the  fence  on  the  left.  The 
belligerents  confronted  in  the  open  field  seen  on  the  north  of  the  road,  beyond  the  fence.  Between  the 
blasted  pine,  to  which  a  muscadine  is  dinging,  and  the  road,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  morass,  several  of 
those  who  were  slain  in  that  engagement  were  buried.  I  saw  the  mounds  of  four  graves  by  the  fence, 
where  the  sheep,  seen  in  the  picture,  are  standing.  The  tree  by  the  road  side  is  a  venerable  oak,  in  which 
are  a  few  scars  produced  by  the  bullets. 

'  Among  his  victims  was  a  young  carpenter  of  Hillsborough,  named  James  Few.  He  was  the  sole  sop- 
port  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  had  suffered  greatly,  it  is  said,  at  the  hands  of  Fanning.  Young  Few  al- 
leged that  he  had  not  only  made  him  feel  the  curse  of  his  exactions,  but  had  actually  seduced  a  young  girl 
who  was  his  betrothed.  Driven  to  madness,  he  joined  the  Regulators,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  hung 
on  the  night  after  the  battle,  without  trial,  and  without  witnessing  friends.*  Justice  to  the  dead,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  truth  of  history,  demand  the  acknowledgment  that  this  story,  like  the  apocryphal  one  that  the 
Regulators  cut  ofi*  Fanning's  ears,t  needs  confirmation,  and  rests  solely  upon  uncertain  tradition.  It  i^  fur- 
ther related  that  Tryon  destroyed  the  property  of  Few's  mother  when  he  reached  Hillsborough  I 

Captain  Messer,  who  was  made  prisoner,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  the  day  after  the  battle.  His 
wife,  informed  of  his  intended  fate,  hastened  to  him  with  her  little  son,  a  lad  ten  years  old.  She  pleaded 
for  her  husband's  life  in  vain.  Messer  was  led  to  execution,  while  his  wife  lay  weeping  upon  the  ground, 
her  boy  by  her  side.  Just  as  Messer  was  to  be  drawn  up,  the  boy  went  to  Tryon  and  said,  **  Sir,  hang  me, 
and  let  my  father  live."  "  Who  told  you  to  say  that  ?"  said  the  governor.  "  Nobody,"  replied  the  lad. 
**  And  why,"  said  the  governor,  '*  do  yon  ask  that  ?"  "  Because,"  the  boy  replied,  "  if  you  hang  ray  father, 
my  mother  will  die,  and  the  children  will  perish."     The  heart  of  the  governor  was  touched,  and  he  said, 

*  Foote's  Sktteht§  of  North  CaroUna^  pagM  61,  63. 

f  See  Jo))nson'«  Tradiiiom  and  EtminiMeencu  cifHu  Rsooluiion,  page  573. 
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Tryon't  Prisoners  exhibited  in  Chains.     Execution  of  Six  of  them.     Effect  of  the  Regulator  Morement     Career  ot  Husband 

a  May  17  ^"^'  ^^^^  issuing  a  proclamation^  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms 
^^1-  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  tenth  of  July,  except  a  few  whom  he  named, 
he  made  a  circuitous  route  through  Stokes,  Rockingham,  and  Guilford  counties,  back  to  Hills- 
borough, exhibiting  his  prisoners  in  chains  in  the  villages  through  which  he  passed.  He  exact- 
ed an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people  ;  levied  contributions  of  provisions  ;  chastised  those 
who  dared  to  ofiend  him ;  and  at  Hillsborough  he  ofiered  a  large  reward  for  the  bodies  of  Hus- 
band and  other  Regulators,  "  dead  or  alive."*  On  his  march  he  held  courts-martial  for  try. 
ing  civil  cases,  burned  houses,  and  destroyed  the  crops  of  inofiensive  people.  At  Hillsbor- 
ough he  held  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  his  prisoners.  Twelve  were  condemned  to  suf- 
b  June  19    ^®^  death  ;  six  were  reprieved,  and  the  others  were  hung,b  among  whom  was  Captain 

1771.  Messer,  whose  life  had  been  spared  a  few  days  before  by  the  intercession  of  his  lit- 
tle child.  His  thirst  for  revenge  satiated,  Tryon  returned  to  his  palace  at  Newbern,  where 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  having  been  called  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  Joseph  Martin  succeeded  him  as  governor,  and  acted  with  judgment. 
He  so  conciliated  the  Regulators  that  many  of  them  were  firm  Loyalists  when  the  governor 
was  finally  driven  away  by  the  Whigs. 

The  movements  of  the  Regulators  and  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance,  form 
an  important  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Revolution.  Their  resistance  arose  from  oppres- 
sions more  personal  and  real  than  those  which  aroused  the  people  of  New  England.  It  was 
not  wholly  the  abstract  idea  of  freedom  for  which  they  contended  ;  their  strife  consisted  of 
efibrts  to  relieve  themselves  of  actual  burdens.  While  the  tea-duty  was  but  a  "  pepper-corn 
tribute,"  imposing  no  real  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  in  New  England,  extor- 
tion in  every  form,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  was  eating  out  the  substance  of  the  working-men 
in  North  Carolina.  Implied  despotism  armed  the  New  Englanders  ;  actual  despotism  pan- 
oplied the  Carolinians.  Each  were  equally  patriotic,  and  deserve  our  reverent  gratitude. 
The  defeat  on  the  Allamance  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  ;  and  many,  determined 
no  longer  to  sufier  the  oppressions  of  extortioners,  abandoned  their  homes,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  went  beyond  the  mountains,  and  began  settlements  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  happily  expressed  it, 
«•  Like  the  mammoth,  they  shook  the  bolt  from  their  brow,  and  crossed  the  mountains." 

While  the  Regulator  movement  planted  deep  the  seeds  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance  was  disastrous  in  its  subsequent  effects.  The  people, 
from  whom  Tryon  wrung  an  oath  of  allegiance,  were  conscientious,  and  held  a  vow  in  deep 
reverence.  Nothing  could  make  them  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty ;  and  when  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Revolution  fully  commenced,  hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  patri- 
ots, felt  bound  by  that  oath  to  remain  passive.  Hundreds  of  men,  with  strong  hearts  and 
hands,  would  have  flocked  around  the  standards  of  Gates  and  Greene,  in  Guilford,  Orange, 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  had  not  their  oath  been  held  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  even 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  king  could  no  longer  protect  them.  Loyalty  to  conscience, 
not  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolutionists,  made  these  men  passive  ;  for  their  friends 
and  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yadkin,  where  Tryon's  oath  was  not  exacted,  were 
among  those  who  earliest  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

The  course  of  Governor  Martin  was  generally  so  judicious,  that  the  people  of  North  Car- 


"  Your  father  shall  not  be  hanged  to-day.''  Messer  was  oflTered  bis  liberty  if  he  would  bring  Husband  back. 
He  consented,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  kept  as  hostages.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  reported  that  he  overtook  Husband  in  Virginia,  but  oould  not  bring  him.  Messer  was  immediately 
bound,  and,  after  being  exhibited  with  the  other  prisoners,  was  hung  at  Hillsborough. 

*  Husband  fled  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  near  Pittsburgh.  He  went  to  North  Carolina  on  business 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  did  not  remain  long.  In  1794  he  was  concerned  in  the  *'  Whisky  In- 
surrection," in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  with  Brackenridge, 
Bradford,  and  Gallatin.  Husband  was  arrested,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  par- 
doned, through  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Caldwell  who  happened  to  be  there,  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  North  Car- 
olina senators.  He  met  his  wife  on  bis  return  home,  and  died  at  an  inn  before  he  reached  Ms  own  neigh- 
borhood.    Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  some  years. 
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olina  were  not  very  restive,  while  the  Northern  colonies  were  all  on  fire  with  rebellion  in 
1774.      Yet  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Port  Bill, 
was  general  and  sincere,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington  and  other  towns  made  large 
contributions  for  their  relief      When  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  respecting  allegi- 
ance to,  or  independence  of  the  British  crown,  very  many  remained  loyal,  and  the  ardent 
Whigs  required  the  full  exercise  of  all  their  zeal  to  leaven  the  inactive  population  of  the 
state.     The  efficient  machinery  of  corresponding  committees  was  put  in  operation  early. 
In  December,  1 773,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  Virginia,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  correspondence,  was  received  by  the  Assembly  of  North  Car- 
olina and  approved  of.     A  committee  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  be  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious in  the  performance  of  their  duties.*     Govern-  CL- 
OT Martin  was  then  in  New  York,  and  the  duties  of  his           /r  f)  7/  // 
office  devolved  upon  James  Hasell,  the  president  of  the  /^    / /v/       Q^..>/i  CijdtlUi^ — x. 
council.      Hasell  was  rather  favorably  inclined  toward  \L^  \ 
republicanism,  and  opposed  the  patriots  only  so  far  as  his  official  duty  de-                         I 
manded  action.     The  proceedings  of  that  short  session  were  quite  offensive                      J 
to  the  governor  and  most  of  his  council,  as  representatives  of  the  imperial   v>^      ^^ 
government,  and  the  amity  of  the  provincial  legislation  was  disturbed.     The  governor  soon 
returned  home,  and  prorogued  the  Assembly  until  March  following,*  that  the  mem- 
bers might  «  reflect  upon  their  proceedings,  learn  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents, 
and  adopt  a  more  loyal  course."     When  they  again  met,  strengthened  by  the  approval  of 
their  constituents,  they  were  firmer  than  ever  in  their  opposition  to  some  of  the  measures  of 
government ;  and  that  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  those  who  professed  patriotic  proclivities 
might  be  tested,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  taken  upon  the  adoption  of  an  important  bill.' 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  king,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  the  As- 
sembly was  again  prorogued.     Four  days  afterward,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation ;  an  act  considered  unconstitutional,  and  which  highly  offended  the  people. 

During  the  summer  of  1774,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  in  primary  meetings  assem- 
bled, openly  avowed  their  approval  of  a  Continental  Congress,  as  proposed  by  Massachusetts. 
A  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  New- 
bem  on  the  twenly-fifth  of  August.  On  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation,  disapproving  of  the  district  meetings,  and  requiring  the  people  to  forbear 
sending  delegates  to  the  general  convention.  The  people  did  not  heed  his  proclamation, 
and  the  delegates  met  on  that  day.  John  Harvey,  of  Perquimans,  the  late  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  council  convened  by  the  governor,  seeing  the  gath- 
ering of  the  people's  representatives,  decided  that  "  nothing  could  be  done."  The  conven- 
tion expressed  its  firm  loyalty  to  the  king ;  claimed  only  the  common  rights  of  Englishmen  ; 
asserted  the  doctrine  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  repro- 
bated the  tea  and  other  duties  ;  expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
condemned  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  a  *' cruel  infringement  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,"  and  other  measures  of  government  as  unrighteous ;  signed  a  non-importation 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  John  Harvey  (speaker  of  the  Assembly),  Robert  Howe  (afterward  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army),  Cornelius  Harnett,  William  Hooper 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  Richard  Cas- 
well, Edward  Vail,  John  Ashe,  Joseph  Howes  (another  signer),  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

John  Ha<(vey  was  an  active  citizen  in  public  life,  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1766  succeeded  John  Ashe  as 
speaker  of  the  House.  He  presided  with  dignity  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  impartiality.  He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause ;  was  active 
in  the  first  Revolutionary  movements  in  bis  state,  but  died  before  the  struggle  had  advanced  far  toward  a 
successful  issue. 

'  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Superior  Courts  upon  a  new  basis,  which  was  calculated  to  remove  the 
powers  of  the  Judiciary  further  from  the  control  of  the  people. 
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agreement,  and  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  general  CongreM. 
This  approval  was  further  manifested  by  the  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  the  province  in 
the  Continental  council.' 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  general  Congress  when  it  convened  in  Septem- 
ber, contributions  were  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  province  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  committees  of  safety  were  appointed  in  every  county  and  chief  town,  to  see  that 
the  articles  of  association  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  signed  and  faithfully  observed. 
Activity  every  where  prevailed  among  the  Whigs  during  the  winter ;  and  when  Governor 
» April  5      Martin  fixed  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,^  John  Harvey,  who 

1775.'  presided  over  the  convention  at  Newborn  several  months  before,  now  summoned 
those  delegates  to  meet  as  a  Provincial  Congress  on  the  same  day.  Grovernor  Martin  at- 
tempted, by  proclamation,  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  deputies,  but  in  vain.  The  two 
bodies,  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  men,  met  at  the  same  time,  and  Harvey  was  called  upon 
to  preside  over  both.  The  governor  attempted  to  keep  the  two  Assemblies  distinct.  He 
besought  the  legal  Assembly  to  discountenance  the  irregular  convention  of  the  other  depu- 
ties, chosen  by  the  people,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  counteract  their  treasonable  influence.  He  denounced  the  Continental  Congress  as  "  se- 
ditious and  wicked,"  **  highly  ofiensive  to  his  majesty,''  and  in  firm  but  respectful  language 
urged  the  people  to  remember  their  allegiance  and  to  faithfully  maintain  it.  His  appeals 
were  of  no  avail,  for  both  Assemblies  were  too  intimately  allied  in  sentiment  to  act  in  op- 
position to  each  other.  Both  bodies  concurred  in  approving  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  and  in  appointing  delegates  to  a  new  one,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May 
b  May  10     following,  b     The  governor,  perceiving  the  Assembly  to  be .  intractable,  consulted 

1775. '  his  council,  and  by  their  recommendation  dissolved  it,  by  proclamation,  on  the  eighth 
of  April. 

Governor  Martin  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  now  fairly  at  issue.  The 
latter  organized  a  Provincial  Congress,  and,  assuming  the  functions  of  government,  sent  forth 
an  address  to  the  people,  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  for  resistance,  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  other  colonies.  After  transacting  some  other  business  for  the  public  good, 
they  quietly  separated.  As  soon  as  the  deputies  had  departed,  the  governor,  perceiving  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  setting  strongly  against  him,  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  intimidate 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  his  person,  by  placing  some  cannon  in  front  of 
the  palace.  He  dispatched  messengers  to  the  Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek,  upon  whose 
loyalty  he  relied,  and  others  were  sent  into  the  more  westerly  districts  to  promise  the  Reg- 
ulators exemption  from  the  punishments  to  which  they  were  still  liable  for  past  misdeeds, 
if  they  would  assist  the  king's  government  against  its  opposers.  These  promises  had  great 
effect,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  Regulators  were  active  Loyalists.  About 
this  time,  a  letter  which  the  governor  had  sent  to  General  Gage  at  Boston,  soliciting  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  intercepted.  The  people  were  greatly  exasperated,  and 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Newborn  seized  and  carried  off  six  of  the  cannons  which  had 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  palace.  From  every  quarter  the  governor  heard  of  hostile  prep- 
c  June  14     ftTfttions,  and  becoming  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnson,  on 

1775.  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wilmington, c  whence  he  sent  forth  a  menacing  proc* 
'J'^i^-    lamation.d* 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations  for  a  servile  insurrection  on  the  Tar  River  were 

^  William  Hooper,  of  the  county  of  Orange,  Joseph  Hewes,  of  the  town  of  Edenton,  and  Richard  Cas- 
well, of  the  coun^  of  Dobbs  were  chosen  deputies.  They  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the 
text. 

'  To  this  proclamation  the  General  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  as  appears  by 
their  proceedings,  issued  an  answer,  denying  many  of  its  allegations,  and  proclaiming  the  governor  to  be 
**  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  administration  to  rivet  those  chains  so  wickedly  forged  for  America."  This 
answer  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  in  the  session  of  the  committee,  at  the  court-house  in  Wilmington,  on 
the  twentieth  of  June,  1775. 
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discovered.  This  plot  was  disclosed  to  Thomas  Rispess,  a  {mcmet  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Beaufort,  by  one  of  his  slaves.     It  was  generally  sup-  ^  v^/^^i   %  /^ 

posed  that  Grovemor  Martin  was  an  accessory  in  inducing   /^%,J^ l^^c^ yi^lL^X:> 
the  slaves  to  rise  and  murder  their  masters.'     Fired  with  ^  ^ /^y"^ 

indignation  by  this  opinion,  the  exasperated  people  determ-  /x 

ined  to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  lest  the  governor  should  strengthen  it,  and  make  it  a  place 
of  reception  for  a  hostile  force  and  insurgent  negroes.  Under  Colonel  John  Ashe,  a  body  of 
about  five  hundred  men  marched  to  the  fort,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  governor  had 
fled  to  the  sloop  of  war  Cruiser,  lying  in  the  river,  and  that  CoUett,  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  had  removed  all  the  sm'all  arms,  ammunition,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  to  a  transport 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  militia  immediately  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  demolished  a 
large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  fort.'  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  Wilmington,  at  the 
same  time,  publicly  charged  the  governor  with  fomenting  a  civil  war,  and  endeavoring  to 
excite  an  insurrection  among  the  negroes.  They  declared  him  an  enemy  to  his  country  and 
the  province,  and  forbade  all  persons  holding  any  communication  with  him.  While  these 
events  were  transpiring  on  the  coast,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county,  over  the  Yadkin, 
met  by  representatives,  and,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  virtually  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent of  the  British  crown,  and  established  republican  government  in  that  county.  This  im- 
portant movement  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  late  convention,  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state  were  summoned  to  meet  in  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  twentieth  of 
August. •  When  this  summons  appeared,  Governor  Martin,  yet  on  board  the  Cruiser, 
issued  a  long  proclamation,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  incendiaries  of  Fort  Johnson  as 
traitors  to  the  king  ;  pronounced  the  proceedings  of  the  Wilmington  committee  as  base  and 
scandalous;  denounced  the  movement  in  Mecklenburg  in  May  ;*  warned  the  people  not  to 
send  delegates  to  Hillsborough  ;  denounced  Colonels  Ashe*  and  Howe  as  rebels  ;  and  offered 
the  king's  pardon  for  all  past  outrages  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  The 
people  defied  the  governor's  threats,  and  mocked  his  proffers  of  forgiveness  ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  twentieth  of  August,  every  county  and  chief  town  in  the  province  had  a  delegate  in 
Hillsborough.  They  organized  on  Monday,*  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  deputies 
were  present.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  their  determination  to  hold  the  regis 
of  popular  power  over  the  Regulators,  who  were  liable  to  punishment,  and  had  not  been 
cajoled  into  submission  by  the  governor's  promises.  They  also  declared  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation  to  be  a  "  false,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,"  and  tending  to  stir  up 

^  In  a  letter  to  Lewis  Henry  de  Rosset,  the  governor  endoavored  to  vindicate  himself,  and  denied  aU 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  Hf  said  in  his  letter,  *'*'  that 
nothing  could  justify  such  a  measure  but  the  actual  and 
designed  rebellion  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  the  failare 
of  all  other  means  to  maintain  his  government."  From 
these  expressions  and  the  language  held  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  T\ixatum  no  Tyranny,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson,  together  with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
of  Virginia,  it  was  evident  that  the  inciting  of  the  slaves 
to  massacre  their  masters  was  a  part  of  the  programme 
of  ministers  for  crushing  the  rebellion.* 

'  Fort  Johnson  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  the  pres- 
ent town  of  SmithviUe,  the  capital  of  Brunswick  county,  is  situated.  There  is  now  a  fortress  and  small  gar- 
rison there. 

'  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg  were  published  in  the  Capt  Fear  Mercury. 

^  This  was  the  same  officer  who  accompanied  Tryon  to  the  Allamance,  and  was  flogged  by  the  Regu- 
lators. He  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Hanover,  under  the  king,  and  espoused  the 
patriot  cause.     We  shall  meet  him  in  the  field  hereafter. 

^  The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  in  the  Presbjrterian  Church,  which  stood  where  the 
present  place  of  worship  of  that  denomination,  in  Hillsborough,  is  located. 

*  **The  tlare  ibonld  be  tet  free,**  said  Johnson ;  "  an  act  which  the  loreri  of  liberty  most  rarely  commend.  If  thej  are  for- 
niabed  with  armi  for  defenae  and  utenallt  of  bxwbandry,  and  wttled  in  aome  aimple  form  of  gorernment,  witUn  the  conotry, 
they  may  be  more  honeet  and  grateful  than  their  mastera." 
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tumult  and  insurrections,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  governrnent."  It  was  then 
directed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  They  also  provided  for  raising  and  equip- 
ping a  military  force  of  one  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  province. 
This  force  was  divided  into  two  regiments.  The  command  of  the  first  regiment  was  given 
to  Colonel  James  Moore  (one  of  Tryon*s  officers  when  he  marched  against  the  Regulators), 
of  New  Hanover  ;  the  second  to  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  of  Brunswick.  In  addition  to  this 
regular  force,  a  battalion  of  ten  companies,  of  fifty  men  each,  was  directed  to  be  raised  in 
each  district,  to  be  called  minute-nien,  their  uniform  to  be  a  hunting-shirt,  leggings  or  spat- 
terdashes, and  black  gaiters.  To  pay  these  troops  and  other  expenses  of  the  government, 
the  Provincial  Congress  directed  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $150,000, 
for  the  redemption  of  which  a  poll  tax  was  levied  for  nine  years,  commencing  in  1777.  The 
deputies  closed  their  labors  by  agreeing  to  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire 
(which  was  drawn  up  by  William  Hooper),  and  in  organizing  a  provisional  govern- 
ment.* The  Congress  adjourned  on  the  nineteenth  of  September.* 
The  provincial  council  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  following,  and 
appointed  Cornelius  Harnett,  of  Wilmington,  president.*     Already  the  Continental  Congress 

^  A  provincial  oouncil  was  established,  composed  of  two  persons  duly  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  each 
district,  and  one  by  the  whole  Congress.*  A  Coramittee  of  Safety,  composed  of  a  president  and  twelve 
members,  were  chosen  for  each  district ;  the  freeholders  were  also  directed  to  choose  a  committee.  The 
provincial  council  and  the  committees  of  safety  exercised  the  functions  of  government  in  the  management 
of  civil  and  military  affairs.  Secret  committees  of  correspondence  were  also  organized.  Premiums  were 
voted  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  cotton  and  woolen  cards,  pins,  needles,  linen  and  wool- 
en cloth,  and  for  the  erection  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron, 
paper-mills,  salt-works,  and  for  refining  sulphur. 

*  In  the  Wilmington  ChrontcU^  August  21,  1844,  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  Cornelias 
Harnett,  which  I  have  condensed.     Mr.  Harnett  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  on  the  twentieth 

of  April,  1723.  The  precise  time  when  he  came  to  America 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration, 
before  circumstances  brought  him  into  public  life.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  in  North  Carolina  in  denouncing  the  Stamp 
Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  from  that  period  until  bis 
•  death  he  was  extremely  active  in  public  affairs.  He  resided 
upon  Hilton  plantation,  about  one  mile  from  the  center  of  WiU 
mington,  where  be  owned  a  large  estate,  and  was  a  gentleman 
of  leisure.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Wilmington  in  the 
►  Provincial  Assembly,  in  1770-71,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  that  body.  From  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  a  committee  of  which  Harnett  was  chairman,  I  copied 
the  accompanying  signature  of  the  patriot.  In  1772,  Mr. 
Harnett,  with  Robert  (afYerward  General)  Howe,  and  Judge 
,   „        ,  Maurice  Moore,  constituted  a  committee  of  the  Assemblv  to 

HaRNBTT'S  HoUSK.1  '  •      *  ^l  •    .  *    1.      ri       " 

prepare  a  remonstrance  agamst  the  appointment,  by  Govern- 
or Martin,  of  commissioners  to  run  the  southern  boundary  lino  of  the  province.  In  1773,  Josiah  Quincy, 
the  young  and  ardent  patriot  of  Boston,  while  traveling 
in  the  South  for  his  health,  passed  a  night  at  Wilming- 
ton,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harnett,  whom  he  denomin- 
ated '^  the  Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina"  (except  in 
point  of  fortune).  "Robert  Howe,  Esq.,  Harnett,  and 
myself,"  he  wrote,  "  made  the  social  triumvirate  of  the 
evening."  The  plan  of  "  Continental  Correspondence" 
was  a  subject  for  discussion  that  evening,  and  Quincy  ' 
returned  to  Boston,  feeling  that  with  such  men  as  Pinck- 
ney,  Rutledge,  Gadsden,  and  Harnett,  as  leaders,  the 
South  would  co-operate  with  Massachusetts  in  resistance. 

*  Samuel  Johnson,  Comeliot  Harnett,  Samuel  Ashe,  Abner  Nash,  James  Coor,  Thomas  Jones  of  Edenton,  Whitmill  HQl, 
William  Jones,  ITiomas  Jones  of  Halifax,  Thomas  Person,  John  Kinchen,  Samuel  Spencer,  and  Waightstill  Arery,  composed 
this  first  provincial  council    They  were  to  meet  quarterly. 

t  This  sketch  is  from  a  pencil  drawing  made  in  1851  by  Mr.  Charles  Burr.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  die 
center  of  Wilmington,  on  the  northeast  branch  of  the  river.  I  am  informed  by  Edward  Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  throng 
whose  kindness  this  and  several  other  drawings  in  his  vicinity  hare  been  procured  for  my  work,  that  it  has  never  been  altered 
since  Mr.  Harnett  occupied  it    This  is  a  view  of  the  south  point 
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Friendship  of  the  HlghUnden  courted.  Called  to  talce  up  Arm*  bj  Donald  M'Donald.  Flora  M'Donald. 

had  adopted  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  province.  The  two  battalions  of  five  hundred 
men  each  were  attached  to  the  Continental  army,  and  the  committees  of  safety  were  re- 
quested to  employ  all  the  gunsmiths  in  the  colony,  that  might  be  procured  in  making  mus- 
kets. Two  Gospel  ministers  were  sent  by  the  provincial  council  to  explain  to  the  High- 
landers and  others  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  with  the  mother  country,  and  endeavor  to  win 
them  to  the  patriot  cause.  In  the  mean  while,  Governor  Martin  had  busy  emissaries  among 
the  Highlanders  and  Regulators,  endeavoring  to  unite  them  in  favor  of  the  king.  This  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  ;  for  if  he  could  embody  a  strong  force  of  Loyalists  in  the  heart 
of  the  province,  he  could  easily  keep  the  sea-board  quiet,  especially  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  with  troops  from  the  North,  then  daily  expected.  He  had  also  received  in- 
telligence that  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  strong  squadron,  bearing  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a 
considerable  force,  would  sail  for  America  at  the  beginning  of  1776.  These  anticipations 
gave  the  governor  pleasing  hopes  for  the  future. 

While  Lord  Dunmore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  making  a  demonstration  against  the  lower 
counties  of  Virginia,*  Governor  Martin  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  patriots  in 
North  Carolina.  He  gave  Donald  M'Donald,  an  influential  Highlander  at  Cross  Creek,  a 
commission  of  brigadier  general,  and  with  it  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
with  a  blank  left  for  the  date,  which  commanded  all  the  king's  loyal  subjects  in  North  Car- 
olina to  join  his  standard.  M'Donald  had  discretionary  powers  concerning  the  distribution 
of  these  proclamations.  While  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  with  North  Carolina  troops,  was  ab- 
sent at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  Colonels  Woodford  and  Stevens 
against  Dunmore,  M'Donald  set  up  the  royal  ensign  at  Cross  Creek*  (now  Fayette-  .Feb.!, 
ville),  and  issued  some  of  the  proclamations.  The  loyal-hearted  Scotchmen,  not  fully  ^^^* 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  obeyed  blindly  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  than 
one  thousand  of  them,  with  many  timid  Regulators,  in  all  fifteen  hundred  strong,  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  Highland  chief  M'Donald  was  a  brave  veteran,  and  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Pretender  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  his  influence  over  his  countrymen 
was  very  great. 

At  Cross  Creek  lived  Flora  M'Donald,  the  noble  and  beautiful  girl  who  saved  the  life 
of  Charles  Edward,  after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  at  Culloden.*     She  was  now  the  wife  of 

In  December,  1773,  Mr.  Harnett  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Wilmington  district. 
In  that  sphere  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Revelation  upon  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  Pro- 
rincial  Congress  of  1775,  he  represented  his  old  constituents;  and  when  a  provincial  council  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  government  caused  -by  the  abdication  of  Martin,  he  was  made  its  president,  and 
became,  in  that  capacity,  actual  governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  usurpations,  &c.,  of  the  imperial  government.  He  submitted  a  report  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
which  contained  a  resolution  empowering  the  delegates  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a  British  fleet,  appeared  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  that  commander  honored  Harnett  and  Robert 
Howe,  by  excepting  them  in  his  offer  of  a  general  pardon  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance, 
as  published  in  his  proclamation  issued  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Pallas  transport.  They 
were  considered  arch-rebels.  When,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Harnett  read  it  to  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers.  When  he  concluded,  the 
latter  crowded  around  him,  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town.  In 
the  autumn,  he  was  on  a  committee  for  drafting  a  State  Constitution,  and  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  to  his  lib- 
eral  spirit  the  people  were  indebted  for  the  claim  in  the  first  document,  guaranteeing  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying the  public  oflices  and  emoluments  to  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  equally.  Under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, Richard  Caswell  was  made  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  and  Harnett  was  one  of  his  council.  Ho 
was  afterward  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Cornelius  Hametf  s  name  is  attach- 
ed to  the  *^  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union.*'  When  the  British  afterward  held  possession  of 
the  country  around  the  Cape  Fear,  Harnett  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  while  a  captive.  His  remains  lie 
buried  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  grave-yard  attached  to  St.  James's  Church,  in  Wilmington,  and  at  the 
bead  and  foot  of  his  grave  are  two  upright  slabs  of  brown  stone.  On  the  one  at  the  head  is  inscribed, 
"  CoBifELixrs  Harnbtt,  Died,  1781,  aged  58  years."  *  See  page  634. 

*  The  Pretender,  while  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  and 
fled  in  an  open  boat  to  South  Uist,  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  where  he  found  refuge  with  Laird  M'Donald. 
His  pursuers  discovered  his  retreat,  and  three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  every  nook  and 
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Infioeiice  of  Flora  M'Donald.  The  Pr^mder  saved  by  her.  Patriot  Expedidon  agahiat  the  HigLlamieri. 

Allan  M'Donald,  and  it  is  said  used  all  her  iafluenoe  in  bringing  her  countrymen  to  the 
standard  of  the  Scotch  general.  Her  husband  took  a  captain's  commission  under  him,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  officers  in  the  engagement  which  speedily  ensued. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  James  Moore,  of  Hanover,  was  apprised  of  the  gathering  of  the  Loy- 
alists to  the  banner  of  M'Donald,  he  marched  with 
his  regulars  and  a  detachment  of  New  Hanover  mi- 
litia (in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men),  toward  Cross 
Creek,  and  encamped  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the 
•  Feb  15,  Highlander's  head -quarters.  •  He  fortified  his  camp,  and  by  scouts  and  spies  out 
1776.  off  all  communication  between  McDonald  and  Governor  Martin.  The  Loyalist 
general,  feeling  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  patriots,  marched  toward  their  camp.  When 
within  four  miles,  he  halted,  and  sent  the  governor's  proclamation,  and  a  friendly  but  firm 
letter  to  Moore,  urging  him  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  joining  the  royal  standard  ;  at  the 
same  time  threatening  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the  treatment  due  to  rebels  against  the 
king.  After  some  delay,  during  which  he  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  Moore  re- 
plied, that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  from  which  he  could  not  be  seduced.  He  be- 
sought M'Donald  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  signing  the  Test  proposed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  menaced  him  with  the  same  treatment  which  the  general  proposed  to  award  to 
the  patriot  colonel  and  his  followers.  M'Donald  was  not  prepared  to  put  his  threats  into 
execution,  for  he  was  advised  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  minute-men  around  him.  In- 
formed, in  the  mean  while,  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William 
Campbell  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  M'Donald  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement  that  might 

dell,  crag  and  cottage  upon  the  island.  A  cordon  of  armed  vessels  surrounded  South  Uist,  so  that  escape 
appeared  impossible.  But  escape  from  the  island  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince.  Lady 
M'Donald  proposed  that  he  should  put  on  the  garb  of  a  servant- woman,  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  as 
waiting-maid,  leave  the  island.  Who  had  the  courage?  Flora  M'Donald,  from  Millburg,  a  beautiful  girl 
just  from  school  at  Edinburgh,  was  there  on  a  visit.  Her  step-father  was  then  on  the  island,  in  command 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  searching  for  the  prince.  Regardless  of  the  certain  displeasure  of  her  father  and  the 
extreme  peril  of  the  undertaking.  Flora  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lady  M'Donald  to  save  the  prince  ;  and 
that  very  night,  in  company  with  a  trusty  officer,  she  went  among  the  crags  of  Carradale,  to  the  cave 
where  the  royal  fugitive  was  concealed.  Great  was  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  prince  when  be 
was  informed  of  the  plan  for  his  escape.  Within  a  day  or  two,  Flora  procured  a  passport  from  her  unsus- 
pecting step-father  for  herself,  a  young  companion,  a  boat's  crew,  and  BeUey  Bourke^  an  Irish  woman,  whom 
Flora  pretended  she  had  procured  as  a  spinster  for  her  mother.  The  prince,  attired  as  Betsey  Bourke,  em- 
barked with  Flora  and  her  companions,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1 746,  for  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A  furioos 
tempest  tossed  them  about  all  night,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  prevented  their  landing  in  the  morning.  They 
finally  landed  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Alexander  M  'Donald,  where  the  prince  was  concealed  in  the  cavity 
of  a  rock,  for  the  laird  was  his  enemy,  and^bis  hall  was  filled  with  soldiers  seeking  the  fugitive.  Flora 
touched  the  heart  of  Lady  M'Donald,  and  by  her  aid  the  prince  and  the  maiden  made  a  safe  journey  of 
twelve  miles  on  foot,  to  Potarce.  There  they  parted  forever,  the  prince  to  escape  to  France,  Flora  to  be 
soon  afterward  carried  a  prisoner  to  London  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  The  story  of  her  adventtire  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  classes,  and  as  she  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  nor  of  his  religious  faith,  the 
nobility  interfered  in  her  behalf.  The  father  of  George  the  Third  visited  her  in  prison,  and  so  much  was 
be  interested  in  her  that  he  procured  her  release.  While  she  remained  in  London,  her  residence  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  carriages  of  the  nobility;  and  Lady  Primrose,  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  introduced  her  to 
court  society.  When  presented  to  the  old  King  George  the  Second,  he  said  to  her,  "  How  could  yon  dare 
to  succor  the  enemy  of  my  crown  and  kingdom."  Flora  replied  with  great  simplicity,  "  It  was  no  more 
than  I  would  have  done  for  your  majesty,  had  you  been  in  like  situation.''  A  chaise  and  four  were  fitted 
up  for  her  return  to  Scotland,  and  her  escort  was  Malcolm  M'Leod,  who  often  said  afterward,  '*  I  went  to 
London  to  be  hanged,  but  rode  back  in  a  chaise  and  four  with  Flora  M'Donald."  Four  years  afterward 
she  married  Allan,  the  son  of  the  Laird  M'Donald,  and  became  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  the  prince 
passed  bis  first  night  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  In  1 775,  Flora  and  her  husband,  with  several  children,  arrived 
among  their  countrymen  in  North  Carolina.  Full  of  loyalty,  she  encouraged  her  countrymen  to  rally  in  de- 
fense of  the  royal  cause.  After  sufiering  much,  they  embarked  in  a  sloop-of-war  for  Sootland.  On  the 
voyage,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  the  brave  Flora,  who  was  on  deck  during  the 
action,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  They  reached  their  country,  where  Flora  lived  until  the  fifib 
of  March,  1 790.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Killmuir,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  her  shroud  was  the 
sheet  in  which  the  prince  slept  while  under  her  guidance ;  and  three  thousand  persons  stood  and  wept  as 
her  coffin  was  let  down  into  the  grave. 
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llie  Uigfalnnderf  partued  by  Colonel  Moore.  Coloneli  CasweH  and  LilUngton.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Caswell 

tAx>ve  disastrous,  and  attempt  to  joia  the  governor  and  his  friends  at  Wilmington.  At  mid- 
night he  decamped,  with  his  followers,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear,  and  pushed  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  over  swollen  streams,  rough  hills,  and  deep  morasses,  hotly  pursued  by  Colonel  Moore. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  march,  he  crossed  the  South  River  (one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Cape  Fear),  from  Bladen  into  New  Hanover,  and  as  he  approached  Moore's  Creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  that  stream,'  he  discovered  the  gleaming  of  fire-arms. a  He  ^p^y^^s, 
had  come  upon  the  camp  of  Colonels  Caswell*  and  Lillington,'  near  the  mouth  of       i^?^ 

*  Moore's  Creek  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  South  River,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Wilmington. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  now  president  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Richard  Caswell.  Governor 
Swain  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Caswell ;  and  from  among  the  family  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  sent  me  the  subjoined  interesting  autograph  letter,  written  by  Caswell,  to  his  son,  from  Philadelphia.* 

Richard  Caswell  was  bom  in  Maryland,  August  3,  1729.  In  1746,  he  was  induced,  by  unsuocessful 
mercantile  speculations  of  his  father,  to  leave  his  home,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  then  colony  of  North 
Carolina.  Bearing  letters  to  Governor  Johnston  from  the  governor  of  Maryland,  he  soon  received  employ, 
ment  in  one  of  the  public  offices.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  the  colony,  and  was 
clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Orange  in  1753. 

He  finally  settled  himself  in  Dobbs  (now  Lenoir)  county,  where  he  married  Mary  Mackilwean,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  William.  He  afterward  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  William  Herritage,  an  eminent  attorn- 
ey, under  whom  he  had  studied  law.  He  had  obtained  a  license,  and  practiced  the  profession  with  great 
success.  In  1 754  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  irom  Johnston  county,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  1771.  In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  be  was  made  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and,  as  such,  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
Governor  Tryon's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Allamance,  May  16, 1771. 

In  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  Congress,  with  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  this  office  in  1775.  lu  September  of  this  year,  having  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
District  of  North  Carolina,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  The  estimate  formed  by  bis  contemporaries 
of  Casweirs  merits  in  this  affair,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  resolve  passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  ^4hat  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  given  to  Colonel  Richard  Caswell  and  the  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  the  very  essential  service  by  them  rendered  this  oonntry  at  the 
battle  of  Moore's  Creek  ;"  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  the  same 
body  appointed  him  "  brigadier  general  of  the  militia  for  the  District  of  Newbern.''  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  slate, 
and,  in  December,  was  elected  the  first  governor  under  it.  This  office  he  held  during  the  stormy  and  per- 
ilous period  of  1777,  1778,  and  1779.  He  refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  beyond  his 
expenses.  In  1780  he  led  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  under  General  Gates,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Camden.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  controller  general,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices  till  1 784,  when  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  re-elected  in  1785  and  1786,  when  he  ceased  to  be  eligible  under  the  Constitution.  The  Assembly 
of  1787  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May  of  that  year, 
to  form  a  Federal  Constitution,  and  conferred  on  him  the  extraordinary  power,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  at- 
tend, to  select  his  successor.  William  Blount  was  selected  by  him,  and  his  name  is  appended  to  that  in- 
stroroent.  In  1789  he  was  elected  senator  from  Dobbs  county,  and  also  a  member  of  the  convention  which, 
in  November,  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  the  General  Assembly  met,  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Senate.  But  his  course  was  run.  His  second  son,  Richard,  had  been  lost  on  his  passage  by  sea  from 
Charleston  to  Newbem,  and  the  father  certainly  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  taken  by  pirates 
and  carried  to  Algiers,  or  murdered.  This  and  other  events  threw  a  cloud  over  his  mind,  from  whieh  he 
seems  never  to  have  recovered.  VHiile  presiding  in  the  Senate,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  speechless  till  the  tenth,  he  expired,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was,  after  the  usual  honors,  conveyed  to  his  family  burial-place  in  Lenoir,  and  there  interred.  As  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  was  unquestioned,  his  discernment  was  quick,  and  his  judgment  sound ;  as  a  sol- 
dier, his  courage  was  undaunted,  his  vigilance  untiring,  and  his  success  triumphant.  Mrs.  Anne  White, 
Governor  Casweirs  last  remaining  child,  died  at  Raleigh,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1851,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret  H.  Lillington,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  General  LilUngton,  for  the 
materials  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  public  career  of  that  officer : 

John  Alexander  Lillington,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  George  Lillington,  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 

*  iMUr  of  Oovtmer  CatwtU, 
I  print  the  snbjoliied  letter  of  GoTcmor  Ceswell  entire,  bocauae  it  giret  en  interesting  view  of  the  excitement  which  prerailod 
it  the  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  delegataa  to  the  Continental  Congreaa  were  carefully  escorted  on  their  waj  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

**  Pkitedelphia  I  liA  JTay  IHA. 

••  My  Dcab  8on,— By  a  Gentleman  Bonnd  to  Tar  River,  I  bow  write  to  inform  you,  that  after  I  parted  with  you  at  Halifax,  lir 

II.  tr 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Lillington.  Caawell's  Letter  to  his  Son. 

the  Creek,  who,  with  the  minute-mea  of  Dobbs,  Craven,  Johnston,  and  Wake  counties,  and 
battalions  from  Wilmington  and  Newborn,  in  all  about  one  thousand  strong,  were  out  in 

ice,  who,  after  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  settled  upon  the  isl- 
and ofBarbadoes,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  in  1698.  In  that  capacity  he  remained  dar- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Queen  Anne.  His  son, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  captivated  by  the  glowing  accounts  given  of  the  Carolina  country,  emigrated 
thither,  and  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hanover  county.  The  fine  mansion  delineated  in  the 
engraving,  and  known  as  Lillington  Hall^  is  yet  standing.     It  was  built  in  1734.     Its  locatiod  is  near  the 

Hewea  Sc  myaelf  proceeded  on  our  Journey  as  followa ;  Sunday  evening  we  arrived  at  Petersburg  in  Virginia  where  we  mot 
the  express  with  an  acc't  of  a  Battle  between  the  King's  Troops  Sc  the  Bostonians.  The  next  day  we  crossed  James  River  A 
Lodged  at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  we  had  an  Acco't  of  1500  Hen  being  under  Arms  to  proceed  to  Williamsburg  in  Or 
der  to  Oblige  Lord  Dunmore  to  return  some  powder  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Magazine  &.  Lodged  on  Board  of  a  Hanof-War  in 
James  River.  What  was  done  in  that  matter  we  have  not  since  Heard.  Tlic  next  day  we  were  constantly  meeting  Armed 
men  who  had  been  to  Escort  the  Delegates  for  Virginia,  on  their  way  towards  this  place.  We  Lodged  that  night  at  Port  Royal 
and  were  only  2  or  3  Hours  after  the  Virginia  Gentn.  The  next  day  we  got  down  to  Potowmack  side  before  Uie  Boats  returned 
that  had  cmrried  the  Virginians  over.  Here  were  part  of  the  Militia  of  three  Counties  under  Arms,  &.  in  the  Uniforms  of  Hunt* 
ing  Shirts.  They  received  us,  and  Conducted  us  on  the  return  of  the  Boats,  to  the  water's  edge  with  all  the  Military  Honors  due 
to  General  Officers.  We  then  crossed  the  River,  and  learned  at  the  Ferry  on  Maryland  side  tixat  a  Company  of  Independents 
in  Charles  County  had  attended  the  Virginia  Delegates  from  thence  under  Arms.  We  proceeded  and  overtook  them  at  Port 
Tobacco,  where,  indeed,  the  Independents  made  a  Most  Glorious  Appearance.  Their  Company  consisted  of  68  Hen  bnide  of- 
ficers, all  Genteelly  drest  in  Scarlet  Si.  well  equiped  with  Arms,  Si.  Warlike  Implements,  with  drum  Sc  Fife.  Sentinels  were 
placed  at  the  doors  St.  Occasionally  relieved  during  the  Time  we  stayed  there.  The  next  Morning  we  all  set  out  together,  Sc 
were  Attended  by  the  Independents  to  the  Verge  of  their  County,  where  they  delivered  us  to  another  Company  of  Independ- 
ents in  Prince  George's ;  they  in  like  Manner  to  a  Second,  and  that  to  a  Third,  which  brot  us  thro'  their  County.  We  Lodged 
that  night  at  Marlborough  Sl  the  next  day  tho'  we  met  with  a  Most  Terrible  Oust  of  Lightning,  thunder,  wind.  Hail  Sc  rain.  Ar- 
rived at  Baltimore,  at  tho  entrance  of  which  Town  we  were  received  by  four  Independent  Companies  who  Conducted  us  wiUi 
their  Colours  Flying,  drums  Beating  and  Fife's  playing,  to  our  lodgings  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  (Grants).  The  next  day  wo 
were  prevailed  on  to  stay  at  Baltimore,  where  CoU  Washington,  Accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  Delegates,  reviewed  the  Troops. 
They  have  four  Companies  of  68  men  each,  Compleat,  who  go  throh  tbelr  Exercises  extremely  Clever.  They  are  raising,  in 
that  Town,  three  other  Companies  which  they  say  will  soon  be  full  We  were  very  Genteelly  entertained  here  in  the  Court 
House.  The  next  day  we  Breakfasted  at  my  old  Master  Cheynes  Si.  dined  at  Susquehannah ;  crossed  the  River  Sl  Lodged  at 
the  Ferry  House.  As  I  had  in  some  Measure  been  the  cause  of  the  Virginia  Gentn  going  round  the  Bay  by  reccom mending  that 
road,  Sc  being  the  only  person  in  Company  acquainted  with  the  road,  I  was  Obliged  to  keep  with  them  so  that  I  did  not  call  on 
any  of  my  relations.  I  sent  George  to  Jos.  Dal  lams  where  he  loft  the  Letters  I  brot  for  our  Friends,  and  was  informed  my  Grand 
Mother*  Si.  all  Friends  were  well  except  Hrs  Dallam  who  had  been  poorly  some  Time— the  next  day  we  got  to  Wilmington 
where  we  fell  in  with  Several  of  the  Haryland  Delegates,  Sc  came  all  into  the  City  to  Dbiner,  on  the  9tk  Instant  Yesterday  the 
Congress  met  Agreeable  to  Appointment,  Sc  this  day  it  was  Resolved  that  they  enter  upon  the  Consideration  of  American  Griev- 
ances on  Monday  next  Here  a  Greater  Martial  Spirit  prevails,  if  possible,  than  I  have  been  describing  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
They  have  28  Companies  Compleat,  which  make  near  2000  Men,  who  March  out  to  the  Common  Sc  go  thro*  their  Exercises 
twice  a  day  regularly.  Scarce  any  thing  but  Warlike  Husick  is  to  be  heard  in  the  Streets.  There  are  several  Companies  of 
Quakers  only,  and  many  of  them  beside  enrolled  in  other  Companies  promiscuously.  'TIS  said  they  will,  in  a  few  days,  have 
3000  Men  under  Arms  ready  to  defend  their  Liberties.  They  are  raising  Men  in  New  York  Sc  all  the  Northern  Governments. 
Tlie  Yorkers,  I  am  told  by  their  Delegates,  are  determined  to  Defend  their  Liberties,  Sc  since  the  action  lietween  the  Kings  Troops 
and  the  Provincials,  scarcely  a  Tory  is  to  be  found  amongst  them.  I  herewith  inclose  you  a  paper  in  which  is  a  List  of  tlie  Killed 
and  Wounded  of  the  Kings  Troops.  But  'tis  said  this  is  not  Genuine,  a  much  greater  number  being  Actually  Killed.  On  the 
side  of  the  Bostonians  37  were  Killed  outright  4  are  missing  Sc  I  forget  the  number  of  Wounded ;  I  think  thirty  odd.  Thus  you 
have  the  fullest  Account  I  am  able  to  give  of  these  matters,  and  as  the  Accot  is  so  long,  'twill  not  be  in  my  power  to  Communi- 
cate the  same  to  any  other  of  ray  Countrymen  and  friends  but  throb  you.  You  may  therefore  remember  me  in  the  Strongest 
manner  to  Your  Uncles,  Capt  Bright,  and  others  of  my  particular  Friends.  Shew  them  this  Letter,  and  tell  them  it  will  be  a 
Reflection  on  their  Country  to  be  Behind  their  neighbours ;  that  it  is  Indispensibly  necessary  for  them  to  arm  and  form  into  a 
Company  or  Companies  of  Independents.  When  thehr  Companies  are  full,  68  private  Men  each,  to  elect  Officers,  Viz  a  Capt 
a  Lieut*  an  Ensign  Sc  Subalterns,  And  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  Sc  go  thro'  the  exercise.  Redeve  no  man  but  such  as  can 
^  depended  on.  at  the  same  Time  reject  none  who  will  not  discredit  the  Company.  If  I  live  to  return  I  shall  most  Chearfhily 
Join  any  of  my  Countrymen  even  as  a  rank  Sc  file  man.  And  as  in  tiie  Common  cause  I  am  here  exposed  to  Danger,  that  or 
any  other  difficulties  I  shall  not  shun  whilst  I  have  any  Blood  in  my  Veins,  But  freely  offer  it  in  Support  of  the  Liberties  of  my 
Country.  Tell  your  Uncles  (the  Clk  Sc  SheK)  it  may  not  be  prudent  for  them  so  far  to  engage  yet  awhile  in  any  Company  as 
to  risk  the  loss  of  their  offices.  But  you,  my  Dear  Boy,  must  become  a  soldier  Sc  risk  your  life  in  Support  of  those  invaluable 
Blessings  which  once  lost,  Posterity  will  never  be  able  to  regain.!  Some  men,  I  fear,  will  start  obje^ons  to  tho  enrolUng  of 
Companies  Sc  exercising  the  Men,  Sc  will  say  it  will  be  acting  against  Govern- 
ment That  may  be  answered  "  that  it  is  not  so."  That  we  are  only  Quali- 
fying ourselves  and  preparing  to  defend  our  Country  Sc  Support  our  Lil>er- 
ties.  I  can  say  no  more  at  present  But  that  May  God  Almighty  protect  you 
all  &  his  Blessing  Attend  your  good  endeavour,  is  the  Ardent  prayer  of  My 
Dear  Child  Your  Affectionate  Father. 

•'P.8.— only  shew  this  letter  to  such  as  I  have  described  above,  ^dont  let  it       *  .  ,..._..,,^^^  -| 

be  Copied.    Consult  Capt  Bright  dec.  \  "^^^^^^^^ 

"  Mr  William  CaswelL"  ^"— -"^ 

*  This  was  BCrs.  Smitii,  the  grandmother  also  of  Governor  William  Paoa,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Doclarati<ni 
of  Indepoidence.    She  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

1 1  am  informed  by  Governor  Swain,  that  this  boy  entered  the  service  in  less  than  four  months  afterward,  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  as  an  ensign.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  1776,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  conunandcd  a  com- 
pany at  the  battie  on  the  Brandy  wine.  In  1781  he  was  a  brigadier,  his  father,  at  tiie  same  thne,  being  a  major  general,  and  his 
younger  soa  a  colonel  tn  aetive  service  straggling  to  counteract  the  operations  of  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington. 
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Peril  of  the  Highlanden.  Preparmtioni  for  Battle.  LUUngton  Hall.  Colonel  John  Lillingtoa. 

search  of  the  Tory  army.*  The  situation  of  M 'Donald  (who  was  now  very  ill)  was  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme.  The  strong  minute-men  of  the  Neuse  region,  their  officers  wearing  sil- 
ver crescents  upon  their  hats,  inscribed  with  the  stirring  words,  *' Liberty  or  Death*'  were 
in  front ;  and  Colonel  Moore,  with  his  regulars,  were  close  upon  his  rear.  To  fly  was  im- 
possible ;  to  fight  was  his  only  alternative. 

Both  parties  were  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other  during  the  night.  A  professed  neu- 
tral informed  Colonel  Lillington  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  morning, 
and  he  and  Caswell  took  measures  accordingly.  During  the  night,  they  east  up  a  breast- 
work, removed  the  planks  from  the  bridge  across  Moore's  Creek,  and  disposed  their  forces  so 
as  to  command  the  passage  and  the  roads  on  each  side.  The  patriots  lay  upon  their  arms 
all  night,  ready,  at  a  signal,  to  meet  the  foe.  At  early  dawn,  bagpipes  were  heard,  and 
the  notes  of  a  bugle,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  air,  called  the  eighteen  hundred  Loyalists 
to  arms.     In  a  few  minutes  they  rushed  forward  to  the  attack,  led  on  by  Captain  M'Leod, 

great  road  leading  from  Wilmington  to  Newborn,  on  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
thirty  miles  above  Wilmington.     When  the  *'Hair'  was  erected,  that  part  of  Carolina  was  a  wilderness,  and 

the  savannah  or  grassy  opening  where  it  stands,  in  the 
midst  of  vast  pine  forests,  made  it  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
John  Alexander  inherited  the  military  tastes  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  when  the  notes  of  preparation  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary contest  was  heard  all  over  the  land,  his  skill  was 
brought  into  requisition.  His  patriotic  principles  were 
early  made  known ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  we  find 
him  a  member  of  the  Wilmington  Committee  of  Safety, 
and  a  colonel  of  militia.  In  the  first  battle  fought  at  the 
South  (Moore^B  Creek  Bridge),  described  in  the  text.  Col- 
onel Lillington  was  conspicuous,  with  his  neighbor  and 
friend.  Colonel  Richard  Caswell.  Soon  after  this  deci- 
sive battle.  Colonel  Lillington  was  promoted  to  brigadier. 
He  served  under  General  Gates  in  the  Carolinas,  in  1780. 
His  son.  Colonel  John  Lillington,  also  served  with  honor 
LzixiNOTON  Watt.  duriug  thls  Campaign.     The  silver  crescents  which  each 

wore  on  his  hat  during  the  war  are  preserved  by  the  fam- 
ily, and  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Lillington  for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing  of  the  one  worn  by  the 
general.  These  crescents  bear  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  respective  owners,  and 
each  has  the  motto,  >*  Liberty  ok  Death,"  engraved  upon  it.  The  sketch  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  original. 

General  Lillington  remained  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Lillington  Hall,  Near  his  mansion  repose  the  remains  of  the  gen- 
eral and  his  son.  Over  the  grave  of  the  former  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  John  Alexander  Lillington, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of  Moore's 
Creek,  fought  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  1776,  and  by  his  military  skill  and  cool  courage  in  the 
^  ^^  field,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  secured  a  complete  and 

J^T^      ^^^^^y^  ^^  decisive  victory.     To  intellectual  powers  of  a  high 

7^^^.^(jm^  ^y^^^^^^^^f^^^^^J^  ^  ^^^  order  he  united  an  incorruptible  integrity,  devoted  and 
y^   ^^-^^^^        ^yi^^  self-sacrificing  patriotism.     A  genuine  lover  of  lib- 

^^^„^^^^^^^C  orty,  he  periled  his  all  to  secure  the  independence  of 

-"^  ^*^**^  his  country,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  bequeathing 

to  his  posterity  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues."  Near  his  grave  is  that  of  his  son,  with  a  stone  bearing 
the  following  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  John  Lillington,  son  of  General  John  Al- 
exander Lillington  j  a  patriot  and  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  ne  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  en- 
tire war." 

"  General  Lillington,"  writes  Miss  L.,  "  is  represented  as  a  man  of  Herculean  frame  and  strength.  There 
are  no  portraits  of  him  extant.  Some  few  of  his  old  slaves  still  remain  [1852],  who  were  children,  of  course, 
at  the  time,  who  can  remember  some  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  It  would  be  interesting  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  patriarchal  relations  of  master  and  slave,  to  see  how  their  aged  faces  kindle  with  en- 
thusiasm when  they  speak  of  the  kindness  of  *  Old  Master,'  and  of  *  Massa  Jackie  coroin'  hum  from  college 
in  Philadelphia  to  help  his  father  fight  the  British.' "  On  account  of  his  uniform  kindness  to  all,  the  fine 
mansion  of  General  Lillington  was  saved  from  the  torch  by  the  interposition  of  many  of  his  Tory  neighbors. 
*  Colonel  Lillington,  with  the  Wilmington  battalion  of  minute-men,  arrived  at  the  bridge  about  four 
hours  before  Caswell,  with  his  larger  force,  made  his  appearance.  Caswell,  who  was  the  senioi  officer,  took 
eemmand  of  the  whole  patriot  army. 
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BfttUe  at  Moore's  Craek.        Feat  of  Mra.  Slocum.        Effoct  of  Hie  Battle.        Honunity  of  the  Whif*.        Govemor  MartiiL 

for  General  M*Donald  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  tent.  Finding  a  small  intrencbment  next  the 
bridge  quite  empty,  they  concluded  the  Americans  had  abandoned  the  post.  They  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  thirty  paces  of  t^e  breast- work,  when  the  Whigs,  though  unused  to  war, 
arose  from  their  concealment,  bravely  confronted  the  foe,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  contest 
was  fierce  and  bloody.  Captain  MLeod  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Cap- 
tain John  Campbell,  the  next  in  command,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded.  At  that  moment. 
Lieutenant  Slocum,  of  the'  patriot  army,  with  a  small  detachment,  forded  the  stream,  pene- 
trated the  swamp  on  its  western  bank,  and  fell  with  vigor  upon  the  rear  of  the  Loyalists.' 
The  Scotchmen  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  were  General  M' Donald,  and  also  the  husband  of  Flora.  The  Loyalists  lost  sev- 
enty men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Americans  had  only  two  wounded,  and  one  of  them 
survived.*  Colonel  Moore  arrived  soon  aAer  the  engagement  ended,  and  that  evening  the 
men  of  the  united  forces  of  the  patriots  slept  soundly  upon  the  field  of  their  victory. 

The  eflect  of  this  defeat  of  the  Loyalists  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  Patriot  cause  in 
North  Carolina.  It  exhibited  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  and  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Loyalists.  It  prevented  a  general  organization  of  the  Tories, 
and  their  junction  with  the  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  arrived  in  the  Cape  Fear 
in  May,  upon  which  the  royal  power  in  the  South  depended  for  vitality.  The  opposers  of 
that  power  were  encouraged,  and  the  timid  and  wavering  were  compelled  to  make  a  decision. 
The  kindness  extended  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and  many 
Loyalists  were  converted  to  the  Republican  faith  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  victors.'  The 
plans  of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  were,  for  the 
time,  completely  frustrated,  and  Martin*  soon  afterward  abdicated  government,  and  took 

*  Mrs.  Elicit  relates  a  noble  instance  of  female  heroism  which  this  battle  developed.  The  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Slooum,  whose  home  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  had  dreamedi  after  her  hus- 
band and  his  neighbors  had  departed  with  Caswell,  that  she  saw  him  lying  dead  upon  the  ground.  She 
awoke  in  great  distress,  arose,  saddled  a  horse,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  the  troops  had  taken. 
Through  that  thinly-settled  and  swampy  country  she  pressed  on,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
heard  the  firing.  As  she  came  near  the  battle-ground,  she  saw  a  body  lying  in  her  husband's  cloak,  but  it 
proved  to  be  another  man,  who  was  wounded.  She  alighted,  washed  bis  face,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and 
was  administering  comfort  to  another  wounded  man,  when  Caswell  and  her  astonished  husband  came  up. 
With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  interceded  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  attended  to  the  wounded  Loyalists 
throu<^h  the  day,  and  at  midnight  started  for  home.  She  did  not  tell  her  husband  of  her  dream  until  his 
return.  She  rode  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  less  than  forty  hours,  and  without  one  interval  of 
rest !  A  mother's  love,  for  she  *^  wanted  to  see  her  child,"  impelled  her  to  return  with  speed.  The  Caro- 
linas  were  full  of  such  heroic  women  as  Mary  Slocum  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  swept  over  them. 
— See  Mrs.  Ellett's  Dometiic  HUtory  of  the  RevolMtion,  page  46 ;    Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  317-321. 

'  The  patriots  captured  thirteen  wagons,  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and  shot-bags,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  swords  and  dirks,  and  fifteen  hundred  excellent  rifles — Gordon,  ii.,  37. 

'  The  Provincial  Congress  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  respecting  the  Loyalists,  in 
which  they  averred,  "  We  have  their  security  in  contemplation,  not  to  make  them  miserable.  In  our  power, 
their  errors  claim  our  pity;  their  situation  disarms  our  resentment.  We  shall  hail  their  reformation  with 
increasing  pleasure,  and  receive  them  among  us  with  open  arms We  war  not  with  helpless  fe- 
males whom  they  have  left  behind ;  we  sympathize  in  their  sorrow,  and  wish  to  pour  the  balm  of  pity  into 
the  wounds  which  a  separation  from  husbands,  fathers,  and  the  dearest  relations  has  made.  They  are  the 
rightful  pensioners  upon  the  charity  and  bounty  of  those  who  have  aught  to  spare  from  their  own  necessi- 
ties for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  fellow-creatures ;  to  such  we  recommend  them."  Had  such  noble  sen- 
timents governed  Comwallis  and  his  officers  when  they  subdued  the  Carolines,  a  few  years  later,  they  might 
have  made  their  victory  permanent.  General  M 'Donald  and  his  son,  who  held  a  colonel's  commission,  were 
granted  liberal  paroles  of  honor ;  and,  during  the  summer,  the  general  and  twenty-five  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers were  exchanged  at  Philadelphia. 

*  Governor  Josiah  Martin  was  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and,  in  1 770,  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  British 
army.  When  Tryon  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1771,  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 


^,^^-^4^ 


was  the  last  royal  chief  magistrate  of  that  colony.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  urbane 

in  manners,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interesu  of  the  colony.     After  going  to        .^ 
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Organisation  of  Ciril  GoTornmant  ProclamatioD  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Desolation  of  Howe's  Plantation. 

refuge  on  board  the  Bristol,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.^  Royal  goveroment  in  North 
Carolina  now  ceased  forever,  and  a  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  opened. 

The  provincial  council  now  labored  vigorously  in  the  elaboration  of  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  colony,  and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.     A  strong  military  establishment  was 
organized,  and  in  each  district  a  brigadier  general  was  appointed,  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
field-officers.'     On  the  eighteenth  of  December*  a  state 
government  was  formed  under  a  Constitution,'  and,  a  few 
days  aderward,  a  device  for  a  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth 
was  presented  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted.^     In  all  their  actions,  the  Carolinians  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  conscious  that  hope  for 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country  was  vain.     A  blow  had 
been  struck  which  marked  out  the  bright  line  of  futnre  opera- 
tions.    There  could  no  longer  be  hesitation,  and  the  line  be- 
tween Whigs  and  Tories  was  as  distinctly  drawn  as  that  of  the 
twilight  between  the  day  and  the  night. 

The  siege  of  Charleston,  and  other  events  of  the  war  which  speedily  followed  the  battle 
on  Moore's  Creek,  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  military  history  of  North  Carolina  is  identified  with  that  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  on  Moore's  Creek  until  Cornwallis  and  his  army  overran  the 
Carolinas,  there  were  no  regularly  organized  bands  of  Loyalists  in  the  *'  Old  North  State." 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  a  day,  and  ride  on  toward  the  fertile  region  of  the 
Allamance,  afler  glancing  at  noteworthy  objects  in  Hillsborough. 

I  employed  the  first  morning  of  the  new  year,^  in  visiting  places  of  interest  at     i,  j^  ^ 
Hillsborough,  in  company  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson.     The  first  object  to     '  1^49. 
which  my  attention  was  called  was  a  small  wooden  building,  represented  in  the  engraving 
on  the  next  page,  situated  opposite  the  hotel  where  I  was  lodged.     Cornwallis  used  it  for 

New  York  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  driven  from  the  colony,  be  joined  the  army,  under  Cornwallis, 
and  was  in  the  battle  near  Camden,  where  Gates  was  defeated.  He  was  with  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  as 
late  as  March,  1781,  when  impaired  health  caused  him  to  leave.  He  went  to  New  York,  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer  at  Rockaway,  on  Long  Island,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  died  in  London,  in  July,  1786. 
Samuel  Martin,  who  fought  a  duel  with  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  in  1763,  was  the  governor's  brother. 
His  father  was  Colonel  funnel  Martin,  of  Virginia,  who  lost  a  large  estate  by  oonAsoation.  Judge  Mar- 
tin, the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  computes  the  population  of  that  state,  when  Governor  Martin  fled  and 
the  royal  power  ended,  at  one  hundred  and  hfty  thousand,  more  than  one  filUi  of  whom  were  slaves. 

>  Gordon,  ii.,  36,  37;  Foote,  143-145;  Martin,  ii.,  380-384.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  from  the  Palltu  sloop  of  war,  which  declared  North  Carolina  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  ordered  all  Congresses  to  be  dissolved,  and  offered  pardon  to  all  penitents,  except  the  arch-rebels 
Cornelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe.  The  people  laughed  at  him.  Fired  with  indignation,  he  vented  his 
spite  upon  the  property  of  Colonel  Howe.  On  the  twelfth,  he  sent  Cornwallis  and  a  marauding  party  of 
nine  hundred  men  on  shore,  who  ravaged  Howe's  plantation  in  Brunswick,  treated  some  women  at  his 
house  with  brutality,  burned  some  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.  I>espairing 
of  success  in  that  quarter,  Clinton  sailed  with  the  British  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  for  New  York. 

*  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  brigadiers :  Richard  Caswell,  of  Newbern ;  John  Ashe,  of  Wil- 
^^.  j^  mington;  Thomas  Person,*  of  Hillsborough;  Grifiith  Ruth- 
T^^.^^«-^y^^  pug  f/ff^Ji  C  ^>*  '  erford,  of  Salisbury ;  Edward  Vail,  of  Edenton ;  and  Allen 
^  Jones,  of  Halifax. 

*  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  state  officers  under  the  Republican  Constitution :  Richard 
C  iswxLL,  governor ;  Jambs  Glasgow,  secretary  of  state ;  Corrblius  Harnett,  Thomas  Persoii,  Will- 
iam Day,  William  Hatwood,  Edward  Starksy,  Joseph  Lbbch,  and  Thomas  Eaton,  counselors  of  state. 

^  The  committee  consisted  of  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Thomas  Burke.  The  seal  then  adopted 
continues  to  be  that  of  the  state.  The  two  figures  represent  respectively  Liberty  and  Plenty.  Liberty 
holds  the  Constitution  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  stafij  with  the  cap  of  freedom,  indicating  the  security 
of  liberty  by  the  Constitution.  Clasped  by  one  arm,  Plenty  holds  a  small  bundle  of  wheat  ears,  and  with 
the  other  supports  an  overflowing  cornucopia,  indicating  the  generous  fertility  of  the  soil  of  North  Carolina. 

*  Thomu  Penon  bad  been  one  of  tbe  leading  Regulaton,  and  ezooedhigly  actire  againat  tbe  royal  foyemmeiit  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  tbe  State  Senate.  Penon  Hall,  of  the  Qnireraity  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  was  to  named  to 
commemorate  a  munificent  donation  which  he  made  to  that  inatitatkm. 
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Localities  at  HilUboroug^h.  Departure  for  tho  AlUmance.  Place  of  Pyle'i  Defeat 

an  office,  during  his  tarryings  in  Hillsborough,  afler  driving  General  Greene  out  of  the  state. 
After  sketching  this,  we  visited  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  made  the  fao  similes  and  extracts  from  its  records,  printed  on 
t.   pages  573—4.     We  next  visited  the  head-quarters  of  Comwallis,  a  large 
IJ  frame  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  Morris's  Hillsborough  House^  on  Ring 
M  Street.     Generals  Gates  and  Greene  also  occupied  it  when  they  were  in 
W  Hillsborough,  and  there  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  generally  lodged.     The  old  court-house,  where  the  Regula- 
CowwALLis «  Of-  ^^^g  performed  their  lawless  acts,  is  no  longer  in  existence.     I  was  inform- 
ed by  Major  Taylor,  an  octogenarian  on  whom  we  called,  that  it  was  a 
brick  edifice,  and  stood  almost  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  present  court-house,  which  is  a 
spacious  brick  building,  with  steeple  and  clock. 
The  successor  of  the  first  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  being  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
present  building,  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
meeting  for  a  society  of  Baptists,  who  yet  wor- 
•  1849     '^*P  there.*     Upon  the  hill  near  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  fronting  King  Street, 
is  the  spot  where  the  Regulators  were  hung. 
The  residence  of  Governor  Tryon,  while  in  Hills- 
borough, was  on  Church  Street,  a  little  west  of 
Masonic  Hall.     These  compose  the  chief  objects 

of  historic  interest  at  Hillsborough.     The  town  Ccnwallm'.  H.AnK,uA.T.«. 

has  other  associations  connected  with  the  Southern  campaigns,  but  we  will  not  anticipate 
the  revealments  of  history  by  considering  them  now. 

At  one  o'clock  I  exchanged  adieus  with  the  kind  Dr.  Wilson,  crossed  the  Eno,  and,  pur- 
suing the  route  traversed  by  Tryon  on  his  march  to  the  AUamance,  crossed  the  rapid  and 
now  turbid  Haw,'  just  below  the  falls,  at  sunset.  I  think  I  never  traveled  a  worse  road 
than  the  one  stretching  between  the  Eno  and  the  Haw.  It  passes  over  a  continued  series 
of  red  clay  hills,  which  are  heavily  wooded  with  oaks,  gums,  black  locusts,  and  chestnuts. 
Small  streams  course  among  these  elevations ;  and  in  summer  this  region  must  be  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Now  every  tree  and  shrub  was  leafless,  except  the  holly  and  the  laurel, 
and  nothing  green  appeared  among  the  wide-reaching  branches  but  the  beautiful  tuf^s  of 
mistletoe  which  every  where  decked  the  great  oaks  with  their  delicate  leaves  and  trans- 
parent berries.  Two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  Haw,  and  eighteen  from  Hillsborough, 
I  passed  the  night  at  Foust's  house  of  entertainment,  and  afler  an  early  breakfast,  rode  to 
the  place  where  Colonel  Pyle,  a  Tory  officer,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists,  was  de- 
ceived and  defeated  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lee  and  his  dragoons,  with  Colonel  Pick- 
ens, in  the  spring  of  1781.  Dr.  Holt,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from  that  locality,  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  the  spot  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  battle  occurred ;  where 
Colonel  Pyle  lay  concealed  in  a  pond,  and  where  many  of  the  slain  were  buried.  The 
place  of  conflict  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  Salisbury  highway,  upon  a  **  planta- 
tion road,"  two  miles  east  of  the  AUamance,  in  Orange  county.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voices 
of  history  and  tradition. 

In  February,  1781,  General  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  American  army  at  the 
South,  accomplished  a  wonderful  and  successful  retreat  across  North  Carolina  into  Virginia, 
closely  pursued  by  Lord  Cornwallis.     This  memorable  retreat  we  shall  consider  presently. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  piazza  of  the  Union  Hotel.  The  building  is  of  logs,  covered  with  olap-boards. 
When  James  Monroe  (afterward  President  of  the  United  States)  visited  the  Southern  army  in  1780,  as 
military  commissioner  for  Virginia,  be  used  this  building  for  his  office  while  in  Hillsborough. 

'  The  Haw  River  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  hawthorns  in  that  region)  rises  in 
Rockingham  and  Guilford  counties,  and  in  Chatham  county  unites  with  the  Deep  River,  and  forms  the 
northwest  braneh  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
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Cornwall^  at  Hillsboroagh.  Greene's  Plans.  Expedition  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.  His  Public  Life 

When  Cornwallis  was  certified  that  Greene  had  escaped  across  the  Dan  with  all  his  force, 
baggage,  and  stores,  he  ordered  a  halt,«  and,  af^er  refreshing  his  wearied  troops,  ^  p^^,  ^^ 
moved  slowly  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  there  established  his  head-quarters.*  His  itsl. 
object  was  partially  accomplished  ;  he  had  not  captured  the  *'  rebel  army,''  but  he  had 
driven  -  it  from  the  Carolinas,  and  he  now  anticipated  a  general  rising  of  the  Tories,  to  as- 
sist him  in  crushing  effectually  the  remaining  Republicanism  at  the  South.  Although 
driven  across  the  Dan,  Greene  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  North  Carolina  to  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  In  the  fertile  and  friendly  county  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia,  his  troops 
reposed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they  were  called  again  to  the  field  of  active  exertion.  He 
resolved  to  recruit  his  thinned  battalions,  and  as  soon  as  possible  recross  the  Dan  and  con- 
front Cornwallis. 

Among  the  most  active  and  efiicient  ofiicers  engaged  in  the  Southern  campaigns  was 

Henry  Lee,'  at  this  time  lieutenant  col- 
onel, in  command  of  a  corps  of  choice  cav- 
alry. He  was  in  Greene's  camp  when 
that  general  issued  his  orders  to  prepare 
for  recrossing  the  Dan  into  the  Carolinas. 
His  patriot  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  the 
order  was  given,  and  he  was  much  grati- 
fied when  himself  and  General  Pickens, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  South  Caro- 
lina militia,  with  Captain  Oldham  and 
two  companies  of  Maryland  veteran  mili- 
tia, were  directed ^  to  repass  the  ,,  p^^  ^g^ 
Dan  and  reconnoitre  the  front  i^^- 
of  Cornwallis,  for  he  burned  to  measure 
strength  with  the  fiery  Tarleton.  They 
were  sent  by  Greene  to  interrupt  the  in- 
tercourse of  Cornwallis  with  the  country 
surrounding  his  army  at  Hillsborough, 
and  to  suppress  every  attempt  of  the 
Loyalists  to  join  him  in  force.  This 
proved  necessary,  for  the  British  com- 
mander issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
twentieth  of  February,^  inviting 
the  Loyalists  to  join  his  standard 
at  Hillsborough. 

Lieutenant-colonel    Lee    crossed    the 
Dan  on  the  eighteenth,  and  was  followed 

^  Cornwallis  remained  in  Hillsborough  aboat  ten  days.  While  a  detachment  of  his  army  lay  at  the  Red 
House,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  they  occapied  the  Church  of  Hagh  M*Aden,  the  first  located  mis- 
sionary in  North  Carolina.  Supposing  M^Aden  (then  a  short  time  in  his  grave)  to  have  been  a  rebel,  be- 
eanse  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  the  British  burned  his  library  and  papers.  His  early  journal  escaped  the 
flames. — Foole,  273. 

*  Henry  Lee  was  bom  at  the  family  seat,  in  Stratford  (see  page  423),  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1773.  Fond  of  active  life,  and  im- 
bued with  a  military  spirit,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company,  in  Colonel  Bland's  regi- 
ment of  Virginia  volunteers,  in  1776.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in  September,  1777,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Washington.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  in  command  of  a 
separate  corps  of  oavalry.  On  the  sixth  of  November,  1780,  Congress  promoted  him  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ordered  him  to  join  the  Southern  army  under  General  Greene,  where  his  career  was  marked  by  great 
skill  and  bravery.  His  military  exploits  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  are  noticed  in 
various  places  in  this  volume.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  1791,  he  succeeded  Beverly  Randolph  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  remained  in  office  three  years.     He  commanded  the  forces,  by  appointment  of  Washington,  which  were 
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Parrait  of  Tarleton.  Approach  of  Tories  under  Colonel  Pyle.  Conception  of  a  Plan  to  Enanazto  them. 

by  Pickens  and  Oldham.  He  sent  out  bis  scouts,  and  early  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  nineteenth 
be  was  informed  by  them  that  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  out  toward  the  Haw  reconnoi- 
tering,  and  oflering  protection  to  the  Loyalists  who  were  desirous  of  marching  to  Cornwal- 
lis's  camp.  Lee  and  Pickens  pushed  on  to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from  Hillsborough  to 
the  Haw.  They  ascertained  that  Tarleton  had  passed  there  the  day  before,  and  was  prob- 
ably then  on  the  western  side  of  the  Haw.     The  next  day&  the  Americans  cross- 

"^'  ^'  ed  the  Haw,  and  were  informed  that  the  Loyalists  between  that  and  the  Deep 
River  were  certainly  assembling  to  join  the  earl.  They  also  learned  from  a  countryman 
(a  sort  of  passive  Tory  named  Ephraim  Cooke)  that  Tarleton's  force  consisted  of  most  of 
his  cavalry,  four  hundred  infantry,  and  two  light  field  pieces ;  and  that  he  was  encamped 
about  four  miles  distant  with  all  the  carelessness  of  confident  security.  Lee  determined  to 
surprise  him,  and  placed  his  little  army  in  battle  order  for  a  quick  march.  They  reached 
the  designated  spot  too  late,  for  Tarleton  had  left  and  proceeded  a  few  miles  further,  to  the 
plantation^  of  Colonel  William  O'Neil,  whose  memory,  if  common  report  speaks  true,  de- 
serves a  greater  share  of  the  odium  of  his  countrymen  than  the  most  bitter  Tory,  for  by  his 
avaricious  acts  while  claiming  to  be  a  Whig,  he  drove  many  of  his  neighbors  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Loyalists.^  Two  of  Tarleton's  officers,  who  were  left  behind,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Lee  now  resolved  to  employ  stratagem.  His  legion  greatly  resembled  that  of  Tarleton, 
and  he  made  the  country  people  believe  that  his  was  a  detachment  sent  by  Cornwallis  to 
re-enforce  that  officer.  The  two  prisoners  were  commanded  to  favor  the  deception,  under 
bPeb-as^  ^^®  penalty  of  instant  death.     The  legion  took  the  van  in  the  march.b  with  Lieu- 

1781.  tenant-colonel  Lee  at  the  head,  preceded,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  by 
a  scout.  The  officer  of  the  van  soon  met  two  well-mounted  young  men,  who,  believing  him 
to  belong  to  a  British  re-enforcement,  promptly  answered  an  inquiry  by  saying  that  they 
were  "  rejoiced  to  fall  in  with  him,  they  having  been  sent  forward  by  Colonel  Pyle,  the 
commander  of  quite  a  large  body  of  Loyalists,  to  find  out  Tarleton*s  camp,  whither  he  was 
marching  with  his  followers."  A  dragoon  was  immediately  sent  to  Lee  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  young  men,  who  mistook  *'  Legion  Harry"  for  Tarle- 
ton, and,  with  the  greatest  deference,  informed  him  of  the  advance  of  Colonel  Pyle.  Lee 
dispatched  his  adjutant  to  General  Pickens  to  request  him  to  place  his  riflemen  (among 
whom  were  those  of  Captain  Graham,'  who  had  just  joined  him)  on  the  lefl  flank,  in  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  woods,  while  he  himself  should  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
deceived  Loyalists.  Lee  also  sent  one  of  the  duped  young  men,  with  the  dragoon  who  es- 
corted them,  to  proceed  to  Colonel  Pyle  with  his  compliments,  and  his  request  **  that  the 
colonel  would  be  so  good  as  to  draw  out  his  forces  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  con- 
venient room  for  his  (Lee*s)  much  wearied  troops  to  pass  by  without  delay  to  their  right 
position."  The  other  young  countryman  was  detained  to  accompany  Lee  himself,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  Tarleton.  The  van  officer  was  ordered  to  halt  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive 
the  Loyalists.  This  order  was  obeyed ;  and  presently  the  young  man  who  had  been  sent 
to  Colonel  Pyle,  returned  with  that  officer's  assurance  that  he  was  <*  happy  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Colonel  Tarleton."  It  was  the  intention  of  Lee,  when  his  force  should  ob- 
tain the  requisite  position  to  have  the  complete  advantage  of  Colonel  Pyle,  to  reveal  his  real 
name  and  character,  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Tories,  and  give  them  their 

seDt  to  qaell  the  whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1799,  and  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  at  Washington,  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  death  of  tbe  first  president 
He  wrote  bis  Memoirt  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  UniUd  Statee^  in  1808.  He  was  act- 
ive in  quelling  a  mob  in  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  from  wounds  received  at  that  time  he  never  fairly  recov- 
ered. Toward  the  close  of  1817,  bo  repaired  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  without 
success.  Returning,  he  stopped  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary^s,  in  Georgia,  to  visit  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  where  be  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  The  names  of  Lee,  Marion,  Morgan,  Sumter,  and  Pickens  form  a  brilliant  galaxy  in  the  South- 
ern firmament  of  our  Revolutionary  history.  *  See  Caruthers's  Life  of  Catdwell,  page  213. 
'  The  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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choice,  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  after  being  disarmed,  or  to  join  the  patriot  army. 
Thus  far  every  thing  had  worked  favorably  to  Lee's  humane  design. 

Lee's  cavalry  first  approached  the  Loyalists,  who,  happily  for  the  furtherance  of  the  plan, 
were  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  ;  consequently,  the  horsemen  following  Lee  were  obliged 
to  countermarch  and  confront  the  Loyalists.     As  Lee  approached  Colonel  Pyle,  the  Loyal- 
ists raised  the  shout,  "  God  save  the  king  !"     He  rode  along  the  Tory  column  (who  were 
also  mounted,  with  their  rifles  on  their  backs),  and,  with  gracious  smiles,  complimented  them 
on  their  fine  appearance  and  loyal  conduct.     As  he  approached  Pyle  and  grasped  his  hand 
(the  signal  for  his  cavalry  to  draw  when  he  should  summon  the  Tories  to  surrender),  the 
Loyalists  on  the  left  discovered  Pickens's  militia,  and  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed. 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  TDaptain  Eggleston.^     That  ofificer,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  instantly  turned 
upon  the  foe,  and  this  movement  was  speedily  followed  by  the  whole  column.     A  scene  of 
dreadful  slaughter  followed,  for  the  Loyalists,  taken  by  surprise,  could  not  bring  their  rifles 
to  bear  before  Lee  had  struck  the  fatal  blow.     Colonel  Pyle  commanded  four  hundred  Loy- 
alists ;  ninety  of  them  were  killed  in  that  brief  moment,  and  a  larire  nortion  of 
the  remainder  were  wounded.     A  cry  for  m 
Tories,  but  the  hand  of  mercy  was  stayed  ur 
placed  the  Americans  beyond  danger.'     C 
wounded,  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  small  | 
vironed  and  deeply  shaded  by  a  fringe  of  oaks 
thorns,  crab- trees,  and  black  jacks,  trellised  *« 
muscadine.     Tradition  says  that  he  laid  hii 
ter,  with  nothing  but  his  nose  above  it,  un- 
til afUr  dark,  when  he  crawled  out,  made 
his  way  home,  and  recovered.     The  place 
of  his  concealment  is  yet  known  as  **  Pyle's 
Pond,"  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct 
view,  as  it  appeared  when  I  visited  the  spot 
in  1 849.*     It  is  on  the  verge  of  a 

•  Jan.2L  i^«      *  J  1?  ij       r  •  Pyi.e*8  Pond.' 

cultivated  field,  of  some  six  acres, 
half  a  mile  northwest  from  the  Salisbury  road.     Its  dense  fringe  is  gone,  and  nothing  indi- 
cates its  former  concealment  but  numerous  stumps  of  the  ancient  forest. 

Lee  and  Pickens  did  not  pursue  the  retreating  Loyalists ;  but,  anxious  to  overtake  Tarle- 
ton, who  was  at  Colonel  O' Neil's,  upon  the  Greensborough  road,  three  miles  northward,  he 
resumed  his  march,  notwithstanding  it  was  almost  sunset.  He  halted  within  a  mile  of 
O'Neil's,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Preston  and  three 
hundred  hardy  mountaineers  from  Virginia,  who  had  hastened  to  the  support  of  Greene. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Americans  formed  for  attack,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Tarleton,  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  stories  of  some  of  the  survivors  of  Pyle's  corps,  who 
made  their  way  to  his  camp,  had  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  Cornwallis,  just  received,  and 
was  moving  toward  the  Haw.  The  Americans  pursued  him  as  far  as  that  river,  when  they 
halted,  and  Tarleton,  afier  a  narrow  escape  at  the  ford,  returned  in  safety  to  Hillsborough. 
*•  Fortune,  the  capricious  goddess,"  says  Lee,  "  gave  us  Pyle,  and  saved  Tarleton."* 

*  Captain  Egp^leston  was  one  of  the  most  effioient  cavalry  officers  in  Lee^s  legion,  during  the  campaigns 
forther  south  the  same  year.     We  shall  meet  him  hereafter. 

'  In  this  action  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  and  only  one  horse.  The  generally  accurate 
and  impartial  Stedman,  influenced,  doubtless,  by  wrong  information,  called  the  event  a  ^*  massacre  ;''  says 
that  "  no  quarter  was  granted''  when  asked ;  and  that  "  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  were  inhu- 
manly butchered  while  in  the  act  of  begging  for  mercy." — History  of  the  jSmerican  War^  ii.,  334. 

'  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  from  this  pond,  is  the  spot  where  the  battle  occurred.  It  was  then 
heavily  wooded ;  now  it  is  a  cleared  field,  on  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Michael  Holt.  Mr.  Holt  planted 
an  apple-tree  upon  the  spot  where  fourteen  of  the  slain  were  buried  in  one  grave.  Near  by,  a  persimmon- 
tree  indicates  the  place  of  burial  of  several  others.  <  Jtfcmoirs,  page  160. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'*  Cornwallis  led  a  country  dance  j 

The  like  was  never  seen,  sir ; 
Mncb  retrograde,  and  much  advance, 

And  all  with  General  Greene,  sir. 
They  rambled  up  and  rambled  down, 

Joined  hands,  and  oflf  they  ran,  sir ; 
Our  General  Greene  to  old  Charlestown, 

And  the  earl  to  Wilmington,  sir.^ 

There  was  Greene  in  the  South ;  yon  most  know  him — 

Whom  some  called  a  **  Hickory  Quaker ;" 
But  he  ne'er  turned  his  back  on  the  foeman, 

Nor  ever  was  known  for  a  Shaker^ — William  Elliot. 

LEFT  the  place  of  Pyle's  defeat  toward  noon,  and,  following  a  sinaous  and 
seldom- traveled  road  through  a  forest  of  wild  crab-apple  trees  and  black 
jacks,  crossed  the  Allamance  at  the  cotton-factory  of  Holt  and  Carrigan, 
two  miles  distant.'     Around  this  mill  quite  a  village  of  neat  log-houses, 
occupied  by  the  operatives,  were  collected,  and  every  thing  had  the  ap- 
pearance oif  thrift.     I  went  in,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  hands  of  intel- 
ligent white  females  employed  in  a  useful  occupation.     Manual  labor  by 
white  people  is  a  rare  sight  at  the  South,  where  an  abundance  of  slave 
labor  appears  to  render  such  occupation  unnecessary ;  and  it  can  seldom  be  said  of  one  of 
our  fair  sisters  there,  **  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distafi*."' 
This  cotton-mill,  like  the  few  others  which  I  saw  in  the  Carolinas,  is  a  real  blessing,  present 
and  prospective,  for  it  gives  employment  and  comfort  to  many  poor  girls  who  might  other- 
wise be  wretched  ;  and  it  is  a  seed  of  industry  planted  in  a  generous  soil,  which  may  here- 
after germinate  and  bear  abundant  fruit  of  its  kind  in  the  midst  of  cotton  plantations,  there- 
by augmenting  immensely  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  Allamance,  on  the  Salisbury  road,  I 
reached  the  Regulator  battle-ground  ;  and,  in  company  with  a  young  man  residing  in  the 
vicinity,  visited  the  points  ef  particular  interest,  and  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  577. 
The  rock  and  the  ravine  from  whence  James  Pugh  and  his  companions  (see  page  576)  did 
such  execution  with  their  rifles,  are  now  hardly  visible.  The  place  is  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  road.  The  ravine  is  almost  filled  by  the  washing  down  of  earth  from  the  slopes  during 
eighty,  years  ;  and  the  rock  projects  only  a  few  ells  above  the  surface.  The  whole  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  changed,  and  nothing  but  tradition  can  identify  the  spot. 

While  viewing  the  battle-ground,  the  wind,  which  had  been  a  gentle  and  pleasant  breeze 
ftom  the  south  all  the  morning,  veered  to  the  northeast,  and  brought  omens  of  a  cold  storm. 
I  left  the  borders  of  the  Allaniance,  and  its  associations,  at  one  o'clock,  and  traversing  a  very 
hilly  country  for  eighteen  miles,  arrived,  a  little  after  dark,  at  Greensborough,  a  thriving, 
compact  village,  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  from  the  site  of  old  Guilford  Court 
House.     It  is  the  capitol  of  Guilford  county,  and  successor  of  old  Martinsburg,  where  the 

^  These  lines  form  a  part  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  sang  to 
the  air  of  ^*  Yankee  Doodle." 

*  This  factory,  in  the  midst  of  a  cotton-growing  country,  and  upon  a  never-failing  stream,  can  not  bo 
otherwise  than  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  owners.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manafac 
tare  of  cotton  yam.  Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  spindles  were  in  operation.  Twelve  looms  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  goods  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  negroes.  '  Proverbs,  xxxi.,  19. 
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coart-houie  was  formerly  situated.  Very  few  of  the  villages  in  tbe  interior  of  the  state 
appeared  tp  me  more  like  a  Northern  town  than  Greensborough.  The  houses  are  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  stores  gave  evidences  of  active  trade.  Within  an  hour  ailer  my  arrival, 
the  town  was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  bursting  out  of  flames  fron^  a  large  frame 
dwelling,  a  short  distance  from  the  court-house.  T)iere  being  no  fire-engine  in  the  place, 
the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  at  one  time  menaced  the  safety  of  the  whole  town.  A  small 
keg  of  powder  was  used,  without  eflect,  to  demolish  a  tailor's  shop,  standing  in  the  path  of 
the  conflagration  toward  a  large  tavern.  The  flames  passed  on,  until  confronted  by  one 
of  those  broad  chimneys,  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  so  universally  prevalent  at  the  South, 
when  it  w^  subdued,  after  four  buildings  were  destroyed.  I  never  saw  a  population  more 
thoroughly  frightened ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  far  away  from  the  fire,  every 
bed  in  the  house  was  packed  ready  for  flight.  It  was  past  midnight  when  the  town  be- 
came quiet,  and  a  consequently  late  breakfast  dekyed  ny  departure  for  the  battle-field  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

A  cloudy  sky,  a  biting  north  wind,  and  the  dropping  of  a  few  snow-flakes  when  I  leA 
Greensborough,  betokened  an  unpleasant  day  for  ray  researches.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
I  reached  Martinsville,  once  a  pleasant  hamlet,  now  a  desolation.  There  are  only  a  few 
dilapidated  and  deserted  dwellings  led  ;  and  nothing  remains  of  the  old  Guilford  Court 
House  but  the  ruins  of  a  chimney,  depicted  on  the  plan  of  the  battle,  printed  on  page  608 
Only  one  house  was  inhabited,  and  that  by  the  tiller  of  the  wi\  around  it.  Descending 
into  a  narrow,  broken  valley,  from  Martinsville,  and  ascending  the  opposite  slope  to  still 
higher  ground  on  the  road  to  Salem,  I  passed  among  the  fields  consecrated  by  the  events  of 
the  battle  at  Guilford,  in  March,^  1781,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  a  Quaker, 
who,  I  was  informed  could  point  out  every  locality  of  interest  in  his  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  absent,  scene   printed    on    page 

and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  611,  the  whole  country 

more  than  an  hour  for  his  was  covered  with  a  white 

return.     The  time  pass-  mantle.      Here,  by   this 

ed  pleasantly  in  conver-  hospitable  fireside,  let  us 

sation  with  his  daughter,  consider  the  battle,  and 

an  intelligent  young  lady,  those   wonderful  antece- 

who  kindly  ordered  my  dent  events  which  distin- 

horse  to  be  fed,  and  re-  guished  General  Greene's 

galed  me  with  some  fine  celebrated  Retreat. 

apples,  the  first  fruit  of  /  After  the  unlucky  bat- 

the  kind  I  had  seen  since  tie  near  Camden,  where 

leaving  the  James  River.  General   Gates  lost  the 

While  tarrying  there,  the  laurels  he  had  obtained  at 

snow  began  to  fall  thickly,  Saratoga,  Congress   per- 

and   when,  about    ^^^  /^  ceived  the  necessi- 

noon,    I    rambled //O/  /      Ix^^  y'    /^.^^ "  ty  of  appointing  a 

over  the  most  in-  I  /       V  >X^^"^^  v    >•  niore  efficient  com- 

teresting portion  of  N ^        f    ^^'^"^/^^^^u^^^^  mander  for  the  ar- 

the  battle-ground,  yy  my  in  the  South- 

and  sketched  the  ^  em     Department, 

and  directed  General  Washington  to  make  the  selection.  The  commander-in-chief  appoint- 
ed General  Nathaniel  Greene,^  late  the  quarter-master  general,  who  immediately  boctsa 
proceeded  to  his  field  of  labor.*     Passing  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir-        i?^- 

'  Nathaniel  Greene  was  born  of  Quaker  parents,  at  Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1746.  His  father  was 
an  anchor  smith,  and  in  that  business  Nathaniel  was  trained.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  by  pmdence  and  perseyerance  he  collected  a  small  library  while  a  minor.  The  perusal  of 
military  history  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  He  had  just  attained  his  majority,  when  his  abilities  were 
so  highly  estimated,  that  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island.     Fired  with 
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ginia,  he  ascertained  what  supplies  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from  those  states ;  and  leaving 
the  Baron  Steuben  to  direct  the  defense  of  Virginia,  and  to  raise  levies  and  stores  for  the 
Southern  army,  he  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  goyernment  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Nash  received  him  with  joy,  for  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  state  were  im- 
minent. Af\er  remaining  there  a  few.  days,  he  hastened  on  to  Charlotte,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  General  Gates  received  him  with  great  respect,  and  on  the  day  after  his 
•  Deo  3.  c^i'riv&l  ho  ^<>ok  formal  command  of  the  army.*  Gates  immediately' set  out  for 
1780.  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  (then  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  Hudson),  to  submit 
bOcts,  ^0  BXi  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Congress.^  From 
1780.  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  from  the  Carolinas,  Greene  was 
exceedingly  active  in  the  arrangement  of  the  army,  and  in  wisely  directing  its  move- 
ments. 

His  first  arrangement  was  to  divide  his  army  into  two  detachments,  the  largest  of  which, 
under  himself,  was  to  be  stationed  opposite  Cheraw  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peedee 
River,  in  Chesterfield  District,  upon  a  small  stream  called  Hick's  Creek,  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  right  of  Corn  wallis,  who  was  then  at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District.  The  other, 
composed  of  about  one  thousand  troops,  under  General  Morgan,  was  placed  some  fifty  miles 
to  the  leil,  near  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Union  District.  Comwal- 
lis  sent  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  disperse  the  little  army  of  Morgan, 
e  Jan.  17  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^  memorable  battle  of  the  Cowpens  occurred, c  in  which  the  Americans 
1781.  -^ere  victorious.  Tarleton,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Turkey  Creek  ;  and  Morgan,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and  moved,  .by  forced  marches,  toward  the  Ca- 
tawba, to  form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  General  Greene. 

When  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton  and  the  direction  that  Morgan  had 
taken,  he  resolved  on  pursuit,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  of  demolishing  the  Americans  before  they  could  reach  the  Catawba.  He  was  joined 
on  the  eighteenth  by  General  Leslie  and  his  troops,  from  Camden.  To  facilitate  his 
march,  he  ordered  all  the  superfluous  baggage  and  wagons  to  be  destroyed^l  at  Ram- 
military  zeal,  and  ardent  patriotism,  young  Greene  resolved  to  take  up  arms  for  bis  country,  when  be  beard 
of  the  battle  at  Lexington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  three  regiments  in  the  jirmy  ofObterva- 
tion^  raised  by  his  state,  and  led  them  to  Roxbury.  In  consequence  of  this  violation  of  their  discipline,  the 
Quakers  disowned  him.  General  Washington  soon  perceived  his  worth,  and  in  August  the  following  year, 
Congress  promoted  him  from  the  office  of  brigadier  of  his  state  militia  to  that  of  major  general  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brand3rwine,  and  Germantown.  In  March, 
1 778,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master  general,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
resigned  his  office  of  quarter- master  general  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  Southern  Department,  December  third,  1780,  and  in  February  following  made  his  fa- 
mous retreat.  He  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Guilford,  in  March,  1781,  when  he  was  defeated.  In  April 
following,  he  fought  with  Lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  where  he  was  again  defeated,  but  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  soon  afterward  captured  several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina.  He  besieged  Fort  Ninety-Six 
in  May,  but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  he  gained  a  partial  victory  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
for  which  Congress  presented  him  with  a  British  standard  and  a  gold  medal.  This  engagement  closed  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  went  to  Georgia 
in  1 785  to  look  after  an  estate  belonging  to  him  near  Savannah.  While  walking  one  day,  in  June,  without 
an  umbrella,  he  was  '*sun  struck,^'  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six  years.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Savannah,  on  the  same  day,  but  owing  to  negligence  in  des* 
ignating  the  one,  a  search  for  his  remains,  in  1820,  was  unsuccessful.  No  man  living  can  now  point  out 
the  sepulchre  of  that  ablest  of  Washington's  generals.  On  the  eighth  of  August  following,  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution :  "  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  following  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1786;  late  major  general  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  Southern  Department.  The  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  in  honor  of  his  patriotism,  valor,  and  ability,  have  erected  this  monument." 
The  Board  of  Treasury  was  directed  to  take  action  for  the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

In  person  General  Greene  was  rather  corpulent,  and  above  the  common  size.  His  complexion  was  (air 
and  florid ;  his  countenance  serene  and  mild.  His  health  was  generally  delicate,  but  was  preserved  by  tem- 
perance and  exercise. 
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Qreene  In  Co-operttioii  with  UorgUL      Conference  of  the  Comnumders.      Battle  at  Ranuoar'a  Mills.      General  Rutherford. 

lour's  Mills,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba.*  In  the  mean  while,  General  Greene  had 
been  apprised  of  the  battle  and  the  result,  and  on  the  saine  day  when  Cornwallis  commenced 
pursuit,  he  ordered  Brigadier  Stevens  to  march  with  his  Virginia  militia  (whose  term  of 
service  was  almost  expired)  by  way  of  Charlotte,  to  take  Morgan's  prisoners  and  conduct 
them  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia.  Greene,  anxious  to  confer  with  Morgan  personally,  le(\ 
the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  under  the  command  of  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Will- 
iams, and  started,  with  one  aid  and  two  or  three  mounted  militia,  for  the  Catawba.* 
On  the  route  he  was  informed  of  Corawallis*s  pursuit,  and  immediately  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Huger  and  Williams  to  break  up  the  camp,  and  march  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
form  a  junction  with  Morgan's  light  troops  at  Salisbury  or  Charlotte.  Greene  reached  Sher- 
rfird's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba,  on  the  thirty-first,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Morgan, 
and  directed  his  future  movements. 

^  At  this  place  a  severe  battle  ^ta  fought  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1780,  between  a  body  of  North 
Carolina  tnilitia  and  a  large  force  of  Loyalists.  Early  in  June,  General  Rutherford*  was  in  command  of 
more  than  five  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte.  Having  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Tories  were  embodying  in  arms  beyond  the  Catawba,  in  Tryon  county,  he  issued  orders 
to  commanders  in  the  vicinity  to  arouse  the  militia  for  the  dispersion  of  those  men.  Ramsour's  Mills,  in 
the  present  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  was  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  toward 
that  point  he  marched,  he  having  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Rawdon  bad  retired  to  CancMlen.  The 
Tories  were  assembled  under  Colonels  John  Moore  and  Major  Nicholas  Welch,  to  the  number  of  almost 
thirteen  hundred,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  On  Sunday,  the  eighteenth,  having  concentrated  the  militia  of 
Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  neighborhood,  Rutherford  proceeded  to  the  Catawba,  and  crossed  that  river  at  the 
Tuckesege  Ford,  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Francis  Locke, 
of  Rowan,  informing  him  Of  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  ordering  him  to  form  a  junction  with  him  between  the 
Forks  of  the  Catawba,  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour*s.  That  officer,  with  the  militia  under  several  other  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  in  all  about  lour  hundred  men,  encamped  on  the  nineteenth  on  Mountain  Creek,  higher 
up  on  the  Catawba,  above  Beattie's  Ford,  and  also  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour's.  At  a  council  of  the  offi- 
cers, junction  with  Rutherford,  who  was  about  thirty-five  miles  distant,  was  not  deemed  prudent,  and  they 
resolved  to  attack  the  Tories  without  delay.  Colonel  Johnson,  one  of  their  number,  was  dispatched  to  ap- 
prise General  Rutherford  of  the  situation  of  afiairs.  He  reached  Rutherford's  camp  at  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  Colonel  Locke  and  his  companions  commenced  their  march,  and  at 
daylight  the  following  morning  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  latter  were  upon  a 
high  hill,  three  hundred  yards  east  of  Ramsour's  Mill,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  present  village  of  Lincoln- 
ton.  Their  position  was  very  advantageous,  and  as  there  were  but  few  trees  upon  the  slope,  they  could 
fire  efi*eotually  upon  an  approaching  foe.  The  companies  of  Captains  Falls,  McDowell,  and  Brandon, 
of  the  patriot  army,  were  on  horseback,  and  led  on  to  the  attack ;  the  footmen  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Locke.  The  Tories  were  surprised.  Their  pickets  fired  when  the  patriots  appeared, 
and  then  retreated  to  the  camp.  For  a  moment  the  Tories  were  confused,  but,  recovering,  they  poured 
Buoh  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  horsemen,  who  had  pursued  the  pickets  to  the  lines,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  They  rallied,  and  soon  the  action  became  general.  Captain  Hardin  now  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  Tories,  while  the  action  was  warm  in  the  center.  In  two  instances  the  parties  were  so  close 
that  they  beat  each  other  with  the  huts  of  their  guns.  The  Whigs  soon  drove  the  Tories  from  the  hill, 
when  they  discovered  them  collected  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill  stream.  Expecting  an  imme- 
diate attack,  messengers  were  sent  to  urge  Rutherford  forward.  They  met  him  within  six  miles  of  Ram- 
sour's,  pushing  on  with  all  possible  haste.  Major  Davie,  with  his  cavalry,  started  off*  at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  Colonel  Davidson's  infantry.  They  were  met  within  two  miles  of  Ramsour's,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Tories  had  retreated.  Rutherford  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  encamped.  The  conflict 
was  very  severe,  and  seventy  men  were  left  dead  on  the  ground.  As  all  were  in  *^  citizen's  dress,"  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories  among  the  dead.  It  is  believed  that  each  party  had  an 
equal  number  killed.  About  one  hundred  men  on  each  side  were  wounded.  Fifty  Tories  were  taken 
prisoners.  A  terrible  voice  of  wail  went  up  from  that  battle-field  the  next  day,  when  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  came  there  in  search  of  them. 

Qrifflth  Rotherford  wm  an  Irtohmsn  by  bhth,  brare  and  patriotie»  but  QaeaMvatad  hi  mind  and  mannera.    He  redded  weat 

of  Saliabury,  hi  the  Locke  aetUemeot,  and  hi  1775  repra- 
aented  Howan  ooanty  in  the  ConTention  at  Newbem.  In 
1776  he  led  a  large  ibroe  Into  the  Cherokee  country,  and 
aaaiated  the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina  hi  deatroymg  their 


(^i^d^if^^> 


\f/    ^r  '  com-flelda  and  rUlagea.    He  waa  appointed  a  brigadier  by 

\^0^^  the  Prorindal  Congreaa.  in  April,  1776.    He  commanded  a 

brigade  in  the  battle  near  Camden.  In  Augnat,  1781.  and  waa  taken  priaoner  by  the  Britiah.  He  waa  exchanged,  and  waa  in  com. 
mand  at  Wilmington  when  that  place  waa  evacuated  by  the  Britiah  at  the  cloae  of  the  war.  He  waa  a  atate  aenator  in  1784, 
and  aoon  afterward  remored  to  Tenoeaaee,  whore  he  died.    A  county  both  in  North  Carolina  and  Tonnewee  bears  his  name. 
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Morgan  pursued  by  CornwallM.  Narrow  Escape  of  the  former.  Paaaage  of  the  Catawba  by  Comwallia'a  Army. 

The  pursuit  by  Cornwallis  had  been  keen  and  untiring.  He  had  kept  between  the  Broad 
and  the  Catawba  Rivers,  and  his  sole  efforts  were  to  reach  the  fords  toward  which  Morgan 
was  pressing,  in  time  to  cut  him  off.  Morgan's  march  was  equally  rapid,  and  he  crossed 
the  Catawba  at  the  Island  Ford,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  present  Lincoln  county,  with 
his  prisoners  and  baggage,  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  van-guard,  under  Brig- 
•  jan.28,  adier-general  O'Hara.*  It  was  sunset,  and  the  earl,  confident  of  his  prey,  postponed 
1781.  further  pursuit  until  morning.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success.  Rain  fell 
copiously  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  Catawba  was  brimful,  and  entirely  un- 
fordable.  Thus  it  remained  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Morgan's  prisoners 
were  sent  forward  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river  with  the  British.  Had  the  flood  in  the  river  happened  a  few  hours  earlier,  Mor- 
gan's little  army  must  have  been  lost.  The  event  was  properly  marked  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  as  the  tangible  interposition  of  Providence.  The  arrival  of  Greene,  at  this  juncture, 
was  equally  providential ;  for  Morgan  had  resolved  upon  a  line  of  retreat  which  must  have 
proved  fatal.     Greene  interposed  counter  orders,  and  the  whole  army  was  saved. 

When  the  waters  subsided,  Cornwallis  resumed  his  pursuit.  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  a  small  detachment,  moved  toward  Beattie's  Ford,  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
British  army  would  cross  there ;  while  Cornwallis,  decamping  at  midnight  with  the  main 

body,  moved  rapidly  toward  Cowan's  Ford, 
[  six  miles  below.  This  was  a  private  crossing- 
place,  and  the  earl  supposed  he  would  thus 
elude  the  vigilance  of  Greene  and  Morgan.  It 
was  a  miscalculation,  as  numerous  camp-fires 
assured  him  when  he  approached  the  ford,  a 
Httle  before  dawn.^  General  David-  ^^eh  i 
son,  the  commander  in  Salisbury  Dis-  ^^^i- 
trict,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  with 
three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  was 
sent  by  Greene,  who  was  quartered  at  Salis- 
bury,* to  guard  the  ford  and  dispute  its  pas- 
sage if  attempted.  Neglecting  to  place  his 
main  body  near  the  river,  so  as  to  make  an 
imposing  appearance,  he  did  not  deter  Corn- 
wallis from  proceeding  to  cross.  The  current 
was  rapid,  the  stream  in  many  places  waist- 
deep,  and  almost  five  hundred  yards  wide,  yet 
I  the  brave  Britons,  led  on  by  General  O'Hara, 
^  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  in  the. face  of  a 
severe  fire  from  Captain  Graham's*  riflemen,  who  were  posted  at  the  ford,  pressed  forward 

*■  Greene  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Steele,  a  patriot  of  purest  mold.  She 
had  heard  Greene  utter  words  of  despondency,  and  her  heart  was  touched.  While  he  was  at  table,  she 
brought  two  bags  full  of  specie,  the  earnings  of  years  of  toil,  and  presented  them  to  him,  saying,  **  Take 
these ;  for  you  will  want  them,  and  I  can  do  without  them.*'  Greene  was  grateful ;  and  before  he  left  her 
house  he  wrote  upon  the  back  of  a  portrait  of  the  king,  hanging  in  the  room,  "  0  George,  hide  thy  face 
and  mourn  !**  and  then  hung  it  up,  with  the  face  to  the  wall.  That  portrait,  with  the  writing,  is  in  the 
present  possession  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hill. 

'  Captain  Joseph  Graham  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  those  young  men  of  Carolina  who  flocked  to  the 
army  fighting  for  independenoe.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1759,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  to  North  Carolina.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
Museum,  in  Charlotte,  and  was  a  spectator  at  the  famous  convention,  held  there  in  May,  1775.  In  May, 
1778,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Graham  enlisted  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  North  Carolina  regular 
troops,  under  Colonel  Archibald  Lyle.  Marching  northward,  his  commander  received  instructions  to  return 
to  Carolina,  and  Graham  went  home  on  furlough.  He  was  called  into  active  service  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  accompanied  General  Rutherford  to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  soon  afler  the  defeat  of  General 
Ashe  at  Brier  Creek.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  while  maneuvering  against  Prevost,  and  wa<»  in  the 
severe  battle  at  Stono,  in  June,  1779.     A  fever  prostrated  him,  and  he  returned  home.     While  plowing  in 
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to  the  Opposite  bank.*  The  British  reserved  their  fire  until  they  had  gained  the  shore,  and 
then,  pouring  a  few  vo^eys  into  the  ranks  of  Graham,  soon  dispersed  them.  While  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  Colonel  Hall,  of  the  British  army,  was  killed.  General  Davidson  was  sta- 
tioned half  a  mile  from  the  ford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia.  Hearing  the  firing,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot,  with  Colonel  William  Polk  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  M'Caule. 
They  arrived  just  as  the  Americans  were  about  to  flee.  Davidson  was  the  last  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  he  turned  to  follow  his  troops  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  rifle  ball.'     The  mili* 

the  field,  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  defeat  of  Buford  at  the  Waxhaw,  and,  like  Cincinnatns,  he 
left  the  farrow  to  engage  in  pablic  duties.  He  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Mecklenbarg  regiment. 
He  was  engaged  in  active  service  /or  some  time,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  Major  Davie,  at  Charlotte,  in 
the  autumn  of  1780.  In  that  engagement  he  was  cut  down  and  severely  wounded  by  a  British  dragoon. 
He  received  six  sabre  and  three  bullet  wounds.  These  confined  him  in  the  hospital  for  two  months. 
When  recovered,  he  raised  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  and,  with  his  fifty  men,  disputed  the  passage 
of  the  British  army  at  Cowan's  Ford.  With  his  company,  and  some  troops  from  Rowan,  he  surprised  and 
captured  a  British  guard  at  Hart's  Mill,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  head-quarters  at  Hillsborough,  and  the 
next  day  was  with  Lee  when  Pyle  was  defeated.  Ho  was  engaged  in  active  service  all  that  summer,  and 
in  September  was  appointed  a  major,  and,  with  a  pretty  strong  force,  proceeded  toward  Wilmington  to  res- 
cue Governor  Burke,  who  had  been  abducted  from  Hillsborough  by  Fanning,  a  noted  Tory,  and  his  asso- 
ciates. South  of  Fayetteville  he  encountered  a  band  of  Tories,  and,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  defeated  them. 
His  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  that  of  the  Tories  was  six  hundred.  It  was  a  brilliant 
achievement.  He  was  engaged  in  two  or  three  other  military  enterprises  soon  afterward,  when  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  South.  With  this  campaign.  Major  Graham's 
revolutionary  services  closed.  In  the  course  of  four  years  (at  the  end  of  which  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age)  he  had  commanded  in  fif^en  engagements,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  companions. 

Major  Graham  was  elected  the  flrst  sherifl'of  Mecklenburg,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  in  1787,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Convention.  By  her  he 
had  twelve  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  the  Honorable  William  A.  Graham,  is  now  (1852)  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Soon  af^er  his  marriage,  he  erected  iron-works,  and  settled  in  Lincoln 
county,  eight  miles  from  Beattie's  Ford,  where  he  lived  forty  years,  and  died.  In  1814,  one  thousand  men 
were  raised  in  North  Carolina  to  assist  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  volunteers  against  the  Creek  Indians. 
Graham  was  urgently  solicited  to  take  the  command.  He  consented,  and  received  the  commission  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  arrived  with  his  corps  just  as  the  Creeks  had  submitted  to  Generals  Jackson,  Coflee,  and 
Carroll,  'after  the  battle  at  the  Horse  Shoe.  For  many  years  after  that  war,  General  Graham  was  the  senior 
officer  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  state  militia.  Temperate  in  all  things,  he  enjoyed  remarkable  health  until 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  from  apoplexy,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  1836,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  His  honored  remains  lie  in  a  secluded  spot,  near  the  great  roeul  leading  from 
Beattie's  Ford  to  Lincolnton. 

*  Stedman,  an  eye-witness,  from  whose  work  the  plan  is  copied,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  river.  This  description  illustrates  the  plan.  "  The  light  infantry  of  the  guards,  led  by  Col- 
onel Hall,  first  entered  the  water.  They  were  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  and  the  grenadiers  by  the  bat- 
talions, the  men  marching  in  platoons,  to  support  one  another  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  When 
the  light  infantry  had  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  were  challenged  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
sentinels.  The  sentinel  having  challenged  thrice  and  received  no  answer,  immediately  gave  the  alarm  by 
discharging  his  musket ;  and  the  enemy's  pickets  were  turned  out.  No  sooner  did  the  guide  [a  Tory]  who 
attended  the  light  infantry  to  show  them  the  ford,  hear  the  report  of  the  sentinel's  musket,  than  he  turned 
round  and  left  them.  This,  which  at  first  seemed  to  portend  much  mischief,  in  the  end  proved  a  fortunate 
incident.  Colonel  Hall,  being  forsaken  by  his  guide,  and  not  knowing  the  true  direction  of  the  ford,  led  the 
column  directly  across  the  river,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  opposite  bank.  This  direction,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  carried  the  British  troops  considerably  above  the  place  where  the  ford  terminated  on  the  other 
tkie,  and  where  the  enemy's  pickets  were  posted,  so  that  when  they  delivered  their  fire  the  light  infantry 
were  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  its  direction,  and  it  took  place  angularly  upon  the 
grenadiers,  so  as  to  produce  no  great  effect." — Histnry  of  the  American  War,  ii.,  328. 

'  General  William  Davidson  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1746.  His  family  went  to 
North  Carolina  (Rowan  county)  when  he  was  four  years  old.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Museum,*  an 

*  This  bnUding  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  pre«ent  residence  of  W.  J.  Alexander.  Esq..  and  wm  better  known  during  the  Rev* 
ohition  M  IMmtff  Hall  Acmdem^.  Preriouf  to  the  establUhment  of  an  inatitutton  of  learning  here,  there  were  but  two  char* 
tered  aeminaries  in  the  prorinoe;  one  at  Edenton,  and  the  other  at  Newbem.  In  theae  nonn  but  members  of  the  Eatabliahed 
Churdi  were  allowed  to  hold  oflldal  station.  The  Presbyteriana,  who  were  very  nnmeroos,  resolred  to  have  a  seminary  of 
their  own,  and  applied  for  an  unrestricted  charter  for  a  college.  It  was  granted ;  but.  notwithstanding  it  was  called  Queen's 
CoUegOt  in  compliment  to  the  consort  of  the  king,  and  was  located  in  a  town  called  by  her  name,  and  a  county  of  the  same 
name  as  her  birth-place,  the  charter  was  repealed  in  1771  by  royal  decree.  The  triple  compliment  was  of  no  STail.  It  contin- 
ued to  exist,  nevertheleaa,  and  the  first  Legislature  under  the  State  Constitution,  in  1777,  gave  it  a  charter  under  the  titie  of  Lib- 
sriy  Hall  AauUmp.  The  people  of  Mecklenburg  would  not  allow  any  preference  to  be  given  to  one  religions  denomination  over 
another  in  the  management  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Institution ;  and  with  firmness  they  pressed  forward,  with  a  determinatioB 
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DiipenionofMilitU.  Commenoemaot  of  GreeD«'«  Setreat  HU  Pastago  of  th«  Yadkin.  Cornwallia  again  foiled. 

tia  were  entirely  routed ;  and  all  the  fords  being  abandoned,  Comwallis,  with  the  whole  royal 
army,  crossed  the  Catawba  without  further  molestation.'  The  mili(ia  reassembled  at  Tar- 
rant's tavern,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Tarleton,  who  bad  been  sent  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit, 
hastened  to  their  rendezvous,  made  a  furious  charge,  broke  through  their  center,  killed  quite 
a  number,  and  dispersed  the  whole.  A  heavy  rain  had  injured  their  powder,  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  fight.  The  loss  of  Greneral  Davidson,  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  militia, 
greatly  dispirited  the  patriots  in  that  region,  and  Toryism  again  became  bold  and  active. 

Now  fairly  commenced  the  great  race  between  Greene  and  Cornwallis ;  the  goal  was 
the  Dan,  the  prize  the  possession  of  the  Carolinas. 

General  Greene  had  hoped,  by  guarding  the  fords  on  the  Catawba  with  the  light  troops 
under  Morgan,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  army  until  Huger  and  Williams  should 
arrive  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  American  forces.  The  passage  at  Cowan's  Ford  de- 
stroyed these  hopes,  and  Morgan  and  his  light  troops  retreated  precipitately  toward  the  Yad- 
kin. The  detachment  of  Lieutenaut-colonel  Webster  crossed  at  Beattie's  Ford,  and  joined 
Cornwallis  the  next  day,(L  on  the  road  to  Salisbury,  five  miles  from  the  crossing-place. 
The  royal  army  rested  at  Salisbury*  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  started  in  pur- 
suit of  Greene  and  Morgan.  These  officers  did  not  await  the  dawn,  but  passed  the  Yad- 
kin at  Trading  Ford  (see  cut  on  opposite  page),  while  Cornwallis  was  slumbering ;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  earl  hastened  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  the  Americans  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  Providence  had  again  placed  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  of  water  between  them.  Another  copious  rain  in  the  mountains  had  swollen  the 
Yadkin  to  a  mighty  river.  The  horses  of  Morgan  had  forded  the  stream  at  midnight,  and 
the  infantry  passed  over  in  bateaux  at  dawn.  These  vessels  were  secured  on  the  east  shore 
o^the  Yadkin,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  waters  to  subside  before  he  could 
cross.  Again  he  had  the  Americans  almost  within  his  grasp.  A  corps  of  riflemen  were 
yet  on  the  west  side  when  O'Hara,  with  the  van-guard,  approached,  but  these  escaped  across 
the  river,  after  a  smart  skirmish  of  a  few  minutes.  Nothing  was  lost  but  a  few  wagons 
belonging  to  the  Whigs  who  were  fleeing  with  the  American  army,  with  their  effects. 

Greene  now  pushed  on  toward  Guilford  Court  House,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sev- 


y/^9-^k 


institution  at  Charlotte,  whore  many  of  the  patriots  of  Carolina  were  instructed  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
oat,  he  took  up  arms.     Ho  was  major  of  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  in  Carolina,  but  first  saw  active 

service  in  New  Jersey.  In  November,  1779,  he  was  detached  to  re- 
enforce  Lincoln  at  the  South.  In  a  skirmish,  near  Calson*s  Mills,  a 
ball  passed  through  his  body,  near  the  kidneys,  but  the  wound  was 
Y  yY/jg  yj^y^^^^^  "Jot  mortal.  He  was  appointed  brigadier  after  the  battle  of  Camden, 
yy^/^^^yj^^!^'$^  i**  the  place  of  Colonel  Rutherford,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  there. 
^''^^^  ^^^  y  •r^^  In  the  action  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  first  of  February,  1781,  he  was 
shot  through  the  breast,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  Congress,  on  the 
twentieth  of  September  following,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $500  dollars. "*     General  Davidson  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  gr^at  activity,  and  pure  devotion. 

'  The  loss  on  this  occasion  is  not  certainly  known.  Colonel  Hall  and  three  or  four  of  the  light  infantry 
were  killed,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  Davidson,  and  about  twentj 
killed  and  wounded.  Cornwailis's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  shore. 
O'Hara's  horse  tumbled  over  with  him  in  the  water,  and  other  horses  were  carried  down  the  stream. — Lee^s 
Memoirt^  137. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  at  Salisbury,  the  British  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Newman,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  Whig.  There,  in  presence  of  Tarleton  and  others,  Dr.  Newman*s  two 
little  sons  were  engaged  in  playing  the  game  of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  with  grains  of  corn,  a  red  grain 
representing  the  British  officers,  and  a  white  one  the  Americans.  Washington  and  Tarleton  were  partic- 
ularly represented,  and  as  one  pursued  the  other,  as  in  a  real  battle,  the  little  fellows  shouted,  '^  Hurrah  for 
Washington,  Tarleton  runs !  Hurrah  for  Washington !''  Tarleton  looked  on  for  a  while,  but  becoming 
irritated,  he  exclaimed,  *^  See  those  cursed  little  rebels." 

to  maintain  both  religioui  and  political  freedom.  These  prlneiplea,  ever  actiTe,  made  MeeUenburg,  the  seat  of  this  free  ioaltta- 
tlon  of  learning— •*  the  moat  rebellioua  county  in  the  atate"— *•(&«  Homttt  NetL"  No  doubt  the  repeaUng  of  the  charter  by 
rojal  authority,  of  thia  popular  inatitution.  operated  powerfully  in  alienating  tb^  affectioia  of  the  people  from  the  parrat  gorem- 
ment ;  for  there,  as  in  erory  diaaenting  community  in  America,  the  establuihment  of  "  the  Church**  as  a  dominant  power  aroonf 
them,  waa  regarded  with  disfavor.  Episcopacy  and  royalty  appeared  to  be  Inseparable  in  interest,  and  concurrent  in  aristocratie 
tendencies.  ♦  JotirnaU  of  Concern,  tU.,  14& 
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The  Trading  Ford.  Numbers  of  the  two  Armiea.  PaMage  of  the  Yadkin  by  Comwallia.  Uia  March  returned 

entli.fL     He  had  dispatched  an  order  to  Huffer  and  Williams  to  march  directly  _ 

to  that  pomt, 
and  join  him  there. 
This  order  wks  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  these  offi- 
cers, with  their  com- 
mands, arrived  there 
on  the  same  day  with 
Greene  and  Morgan. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee 
J  and  his  legion,  who  had 

been  on  an  expedition  to 
Georgetown,  seventy- 
five  miles  below  Che- 
raw,  overtook  them  on 
their  march,  and  that 
gallant  corps  was  now 
added  to  the  concentra- 
ted strength  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  army,  lying 
j:-;^  at   rest*   on  the   slopes 

around  Martinsville,  was 
Tbadxko  Fobd.*  mustered  on  the  eighth, 

and  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  including  five  hundred  militia.  Of  this  number 
nearly  two  hundred  were  superior  cavalry.  The  army  of  Cornwallis  in  pursuit,  was  be- 
tween two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  strong,  of  which  three  hundred  were 
mounted  men. 

Perceiving  no  prospect  of  the  falling  of  the  river,  for  the  rain  continued,  Cornwallis 
marched  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  western  side  of  the  Yadkin  to  the  shallow  ford  near 
the  present  village  of  Huntsville,  in  Surrey  county,  where  he  crossed.  There  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army,  and  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  separate  was  extinguished.  An  attempt  to  intercept  their  march  toward  Virginia, 
and  compel  Greene  to  fight  or  surrender,  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  earl's  solicitude. 
Upon  the  success  of  this  undertaking  depended  not  only  the  maintenance  of  his  power  in 
the  Carolinas,  but  perhaps  the  actual  existence  of  his  army.  He  knew  the  inferiority  of  the 
American  army  in  numbers,  and  being  assured  that  the  rivers  which  lay  between  Greene 
and  Virginia  were  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded,  and  the  ferries  too  wide  apart  to  furnish 
a  sufiicient  number  of  boats  at  one  point  to  transport  the  retreating  army  across,  he  felt  con- 
fident of  success.  His  lordship  was  now  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Greene,  at  Guilford, 
and  nearer  the  shallow  fords  of  the  Dan  than  he  was ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  February  ^ 
he  resumed  his  march  with  vigor,  to  gain  a  position  in  front  of  the  Americans. 

'  Both  divisions  of  the  army  were  in  want  of  rest.  That  of  Morgan  had  been  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion since  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  and  had  traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  that  of  Huger  bad  trav- 
eled one  hundred  miles  from  the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  with  bad  wagons  and  poor  teams,  over  an  exceedingly 
wretched  road.  Many  marched  without  shoes  over  the  frozen  ground,  and  their  footsteps  were  marked 
with  blood  for  many  miles.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  roads  in  winter,  at  the  South, 
where  the  red  clay  abounds,  without  passing  over  them.  Until  I  had  done  so,  I  could  not  appreciate  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  two  armies  in  this  race  toward  Virginia,  particularly  in  the  transportation 
of  baggage  wagons  or  of  artillery. 

'  This  view  of  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene,  with  Morgan  and  his  light  troops,  crossed  the  Yadkin,  is 
from  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  is  just  at  the  foot  of  an  island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  great 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Salisbury.  The  river  is  usually  fordable  between  the  island  and  the  stakes  seen  in 
the  picture ;  below  that  point  the  water  is  deep.  I  made  this  sketch  just  at  dawn  on  a  cold  frosty  morn- 
ing (January  5,  1849),  the  moon  shining  brightly  in  the  west,  and  the  nearer  stars  glittering  in  profusion 
in  the  deep  sky  above. 
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Qreeoe'c  Resolution  to  coDCtnue  hU  Retreat  Light  Army  organized.  Colonel  Williams.  Line  of  March. 

•  Greene,  also  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  called  a  council  of  war,&  when 

it  was  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  across  the  Dan 
into  the  friendly  districts  of  Virginia.  A  light  army,  designed  to  maneuver  in  the  rear  of 
the  Americans  and  in  front  of  the  pursuers,  was  formed  out  of  Lee*s  legion,  the  regular  bat- 
talion of  infantry  under  Colonel  Howard,  the  oavalry  under  Colonel  Washington,  and  a 
small  corps  of  Virginia  riflemen  under  Major  Campbell,  in  all  about  seven  hundred  men, 

the  flower  of  the  Southern  army.  General  Mor- 
gan, who  was  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  tor- 
tured by  rheumatism,  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 
the  service.  Greene  was  embarrassed,  for  he 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
brave  partisan,  and  wished  him  to  command  the 
light  corps  just  organized.  Morgan  declined, 
and  Greene  bestowed  the  honor  upon  his  deputy 
adjutant  general.  Colonel  Otho  Holland  Will- 
iams, a  brave  young  officer  of  the  Maryland  line, 
who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  commander.^  Williams  entered  upon  his 
command  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  and  on 
I  that  day  the  whole  army  moved  toward  the  Dan 
p  at  a  point  seventy  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House. 

The  two  armies  moved  in  lines  almost  par- 
allel with  each  other,  Greene  on  the  right,  and 
W*'*^^  Corn wallis  on  the  left.  Colonel  Williams,  with 
his  light  corps,  took  an  intermediate  road,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Lee's  "  par- 
tisan legion,"  which  maneuvered  in  the  rear,  was  oflen  in  sight  of  O'Hara's  van-guard. 
Great  vigilance  was  necessary  at  night  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
patrols,  that  each  man  on  the  march  enjoyed  only  six  hours  sleep  in  forty-eight.  Williams 
always  moved  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  a  sufficient  distance  in  advance  to 
partake  of  breakfast,  the  only  meal  they  were  allowed  each  day.  Comwallis  was  equally 
active,  and  both  armies  made  the  extraordinary  progress  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  while  a  portion  of  the  light  troops  were  eating  break- 
fast at  a  farm-house,  they  were  informed  by  a  friendly  countryman,  who  came  from  his 
plow  for  the  purpose,  that  the  British  army  had  led  their  direct  route,  and  were  only  four 
miles  in  the  rear,  upon  the  road  they  were  marching.  Lee  dispatched  Captain  Mark  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  efficient  of  his  cavalry  officers,  to  reconnoiter,  and  his  whole  camp 

'  Otho  Holland  Williams  was  born  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  in  1748.  His  ancestors 
were  Welsh,  and  came  to  America  soon  after  Lord  Baltimore  became  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Mary- 
land.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  a  resident  of  Frederick  county  when  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  began,  where  he  entered  the  military  service  as  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  corps  under  Col- 
onel Michael  Cresap,  and  with  that  officer  he  went  to  Boston.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  t^ompany.  In  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  major,  and  fought  at  Fort  Washington  with  distinc- 
tion. In  that  engagement  he  was  wounded  and  captured,  and  for  some  time  experienced  the  horrors  of  the 
provost  prison  of  New  York.  He  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Major  Ackland,  captured  at  Saratoga. 
During  his  captivity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Maryland  line.  He  was 
Gates's  adjutant  general  during  the  campaign  of  1780.  When  Gates  collected  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
scattered  at  Camden,  the  Marylanders  were  formed  into  two  battalions,  constituting  one  regiment.  To 
Williams  was  assigned  the  command,  with  John  Eager  Howard  as  his  lieutenant.  When  Greene  assumed 
the  command  Of  the  Southern  army,  he  perceived  the  value  of  Williams,  and  appointed  him  adjutant  gen- 
eral. In  Greene's  memorable  retreat,  and  the  subsequent  battle  at  Guilford,  Williams  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself;  and  at  Eutaw  Springs  he  led  the  celebrated  charge  which  swept  the  field  and  gained  the  bloody 
victory.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  collector  of  customs  at  Baltimore,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  1794.  while  on  his  way  to  a  watering-place  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
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Death  of  Lee's  Bagler.  A  SkirmUh  and  Race.  Elibita  of  both  Partiea  to  reach  the  Dan. 

was  soon  in  commotion.     Lee,  with  a  considerable  force,  concealed  himself  in  a  wood,  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  British  van.     Soon  a  y  ^^  /^ 

sharp  firing  was  heard,  and  Captain  Armstrong  y^ yt  J^J'^^  .^  A» 
came  dashing  by  where  Lee  was  posted,  with  some  ^-^V^^^^^^'^P^^^^^^^^^/^'^^^jJ 
of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Miller,  in  hot  pursuit.  Lee  instantly 
gained  the  road,  and  made  such  a  fierce  charge  upon  the  pursuers  that  he 
completely  broke  their  ranks,  killing  a  large  number.  Captain  Miller  was 
made  prisoner,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging,  for  Lee  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
bugler,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who,  while  hastening  to  Williams,  was  overtaken  and  sabred  by 
the  British  cavalry.'  Lee  was  about  to  hang  him  upon  a  tree,  when  the  British  van  ap- 
peared, and  Miller  was  sent  on  to  General  Greene  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  this  skirmish 
eighteen  of  the  British  dragoons  were  killed ;  the  Americans  lost  only  the  little  bugler. 
The  dead  were  buried  by  Cornwallis,  an  hour  afterward. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  another  encounter  occurred.  Lee*8  troops  had  been  deprived 
of  their  morning  meal,  which  was  half  cooked  when  the  countryman  gave  the  alarm.  By 
taking  a  road  shorter  and  more  secluded  than  the  one  passed  by  Williams,  he  hoped  to  gain 
time  to  dine  at  a  well-stocked  farm.  He  did  not  apprehend  a  surprise,  for  the  road  was 
only  a  by-way.  He  stationed  a  few  videttes,  however,  to  watch,  and  well  he  did.  Just 
as  the  horses  were  about  to  partake  of  their  provender,  and  the  soldiers  of  corn  bread  and 
bacon,  the  videttes  fired  an  alarm  and  came  dashing  toward  the  main  body.  Battle  or 
flight  was  the  alternative.  Before  them  was  a  swollen  stream  spanned  by  a  single  bridge  ; 
to  gain  and  hold  this,  was  an  object  of  vital  importance  to  Lee.  His  infantry  were  ordered 
to  run  and  take  possession  of  it,  while  the  cavalry  prepared  to  cover  a  retreat.  The  van 
of  the  British  were  surprised  at  this  meeting,  not  being  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foe, 
and  while  halting  to  receive  orders,  Lee's  troops  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  bridge. 
The  British  soon  followed,  and  across  a  cultivated  plain  both  parties  sped  with  all  their 
might.  The  Americans  had  the  strongest  and  fleetest  horses,  and,  ascending  a  hill  to  its 
summit,  they  entered  upon  the  great  road  leading  to  Irwin's  Ferry,  on  the  Dan.  All  day 
long  O'Hara,  with  the  van  of  the  British  army,  continued  in  pursuit,  and  was  frequently  in 
sight  of  Lee's  legion ;  sometimes  within  rifle-shot.  Thus  again  escaped  this  right  arm  of 
the  Southern  army.     Vigilance — sleepless  vigilance  alone,  under  Providence,  preserved  it. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  dark,  cold,  and  drizzly.  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  army 
were  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  now  was  his  only  chance  for  striking  an  ef- 
fective blow,  for  another  day,  and  Greene  might  be  beyond  the  Dan.  The  British  com- 
mander resolved  to  push  forward  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  his  prey  before  morning.  Will- 
iams and  the  wearied  troops  of  Lee  were  compelled  to  do  the  same  to  avoid  an  encounter. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  position  of  Greene,  and  felt  great  anxiety  for  his  safety.  At 
eight  o'clock,  they  were  much  alarmed  by  the  apparition  of  camp  fires,  a  mile  in  advance, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  camp  of  Greene,  and  that  Cornwallis  would  inevitably  overtake  him. 
Williams  prepared  to  confront  and  annoy  the  enemy  while  Greene  should  escape.  This 
sacrifice  was  unnecessary,  for  the  camp  fires  were  those  Greene  had  lighted  two  nights  be- 
fore, and  had  been  kept  burning  by  friendly  people  in  the  neighborhood.  With  glad  hearts 
the  light  troops  pressed  forward,  until  assured  that  the  enemy  had  halted  for  the  night,  when 
they  lighted  fires,  laid  down,  and  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Only  forty  miles  now  intervened  between  Cornwallis  and  the  Dan.  His  rest  was  brief, 
and  before  dawn  he  was  again  in  pursuit.     The  roads,  passing  through  a  red  clay  region, 

'  The  pony  rode  by  the  countryman  who  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  British  was  much  jaded,  and 
when  be  went  back  with  Armstrong,  Lee  ordered  his  young  bugler  to  change  horses  with  the  planter. 
Upon  the  jaded  pony  the  bugler  started  for  the  ranks  of  Williams  in  advance.  The  attacking  party,  under 
Captain  Miller,  soon  overtook  the  bugler,  who,  too  small  to  carry  a  sword,  was  unarmed.  The  poor  boy 
was  cut  down,  begging  for  mercy.  Lee  saw  the  transaction  just  as  he  led  his  cavalry  to  the  attack.  He 
was  greatly  exasperated,  and  held  Captain  Miller  responsible  for  the  deed.  That  officer  charged  the  cru- 
elty upon  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  his  men,  but  Lee  would  Ibten  to  no  excuse.  Miller  escaped,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  text.     The  bugler  was  left  in  the  woods  by  the  road  side. 
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were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  pareued  and  the  pursuers  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
It  was  the  last  stake  for  the  prize,  and  eagerly  both  parties  contended  for  it.  During  the 
forenoon,  only  a  single  hour  was  allowed  by  the  belligerents  for  a  repast.  At  noon  a  lond 
shout  went  up  from  the  American  host :  a  courier,  covered  with  mud,  his  horse  reeking 
with  sweat,  brought  a  letter  to  Colonel  Williams  from  Greene,  announcing  the  joyful  tidings 
•  Feb.  13,  *^*^  ^®  ^*^  crossed  the  Dan  safely  at  Irtain's  Ferry  on  the  preceding  day.^ 
1781.  That  shout  was  heard  by  0*Hara,  and  Cornwallis  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  evil. 
Still  he  pressed  forward.  At  three  o'clock,  when  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  river,  Will- 
iams filed  oflT  toward  Boyd's  Ferry,  leaving  Lee  to  maneuver  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Will- 
iams reached  the  shore  before  sunset,  and  at  dark  was  landed  upon  the  north  side.  Lee 
sent  his  infantry  on  in  advance,  and  at  twilight  withdrew  with  his  cavalry,  and  galloped 
for  the  river.  When  he  arrived,  his  infantry  had  just  passed  in  boats  with  safety.  The 
horses  were  turned  into  the  stream,  while  the  dragoons  embarked  in  bateaux.  At  tiine 
o'clock,  Lieutenant-colonels  Lee  and  Carrington  (the  quarter-master  general'),  embarked  in 
the  last  boat,  and  before  midnight  the  wearied  troops  were  in  deep  slumber  in  the  bosom 
of  Virginia.  During  the  evening  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  passage  of  Greene,  and  the  escape 
of  Williams  and  his  light  troops.  The  Dan  was  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded ;  every 
boat  was  moored  upon  the  northern  shore,  and  for  the  third  time  a  barrier  of  water  i^iter- 
posed  between  the  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  prize  was  lost,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
Cornwallis  moved  slowly  back  toward  Hillsborough,  afler  resting  his  wearied  troops  for  a 
day.  He  had  but  one  hope  lef^,  the  promised  general  rising  of  the  Tories  in  North  Car^ 
olina«  now  that  the  <<  rebel  army"  was  driven  out  of  the  state.  Greene  encamped  in  the 
rich  and  friendly  district  of  Halifax  county,  in  Virginia,  and  there  his  wearied  troops  reposed 
after  one  of  the  most  skillfully  conducted  and  remarkable  retreats  on  record.*     Upon  this 

'  Lieutenant-oolonel  Edward  Carrington  was  an  exceedingly  active  officer.  He  had  been  detached  with 
that  portion  of  the  Virginia  regiment  of  artillery  retained  with  the  main  army,  when  some  of  his  companies 

had  attended  the  Virginia  line  to  the  South, 
and  had  been  taken  at  the  surrender  of 
Charlestown.  On  reaching  North  Carolina 
with  De  Kalb,  Colonel  Harrison,  ooounander 
of  the  Virginia  artillery,  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived and  assumed  the  command.  On  ac- 
count of  a  misunderstanding  with  Harrison, 
Carrington  retired,  and  was  afterward  dis- 
patched  by  Gates  to  superintend  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Roanoke,  to  ascertain  the  readiest  points  of  communication  across  it,  to  be  used  either  in  re- 
ceiving supplies  from  Virginia  or  in  retreating  from  North  Carolina.  Greene  found  him  engaged  in  this 
service.  Aided  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  Maryland  line,  he  explored  the  Dan,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  Greene  to  cross  it  with  his  army.  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  joined  the  army  near  the 
Yadkin,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  Lee's  officers  in  the  retreat  to  the  Dan.  At  this  time  be  held 
the  office  of  quarter-master  general  of  the  Southern  army,  which  office  he  tilled  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  service.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  on 
alternate  days  with  Lamb  and  Stevens  of  New  York.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  his  native  state  (Virginia).  When  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason,  Colonel  Carrington  vras  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.-^See 
.Lee^s  Memoirt. 

'  Gordon,  Ramsey,  Lee,  Tarleton,  Stedman,  &c.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  retreating  army  was 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  in  February,  when  the  roads  are  worse  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  sometimes  very  muddy,  at  others  frozen  hard.  On  the  day  tSier  his  passage,  Greene  sent  the 
following  dispatch  to  Governor  Jefferson :  *'*'  On  the  Dan  River,  almost  fatigued  to  death,  having  had  a  re- 
treat to  conduct  for  upward  of  two  hundred  miles,  maneuvering  constantly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  give 
time  for  the  militia  to  turn  out  and  get  off  our  stores."  Nothing  of  importance  was  lost  on  the  way,  and 
baggage  and  stores  were  safely  crossed  to  the  Virginia  side.  The  condition  of  the  army  was  wretched 
respecting  clothing.  The  shoes  were  generally  worn  out,  the  body-clothes  much  tattered,  and  no  more 
than  a  blanket  for  four  men.  The  light  corps  were  a  little  better  oflT,  yet  there  was  only  one  blanket  for 
three  men.  During  the  retreat  from  Guilford,  the  tents  were  never  used ;  and  Greene,  in  his  note  to  Will- 
iams announcing  bis  passage  of  the  Dan,  declared  that  he  had  not  slept  more  than  four  hours  since  he  lefi 
Guilford.  The  troops  were  allowed  only  one  meal  a  day  during  the  retreat.  Before  crossing,  many  of 
ttie  North  Carolina  militia  deserted ;  only  about  eighty  remained.     General  Lillington  (who  was  a  col- 
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moveroent  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  when  the  result  was  known  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where  chanted  a  loud  alleluiah. 

As  we  have  observed  (page  591),  Greene  soon  prepared  to  recross  the  Dan,  and  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  losses  in  Carolina.     We  have  considered  the  first  movements  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object — the  expedition  of  Lee  and  Pickens  beyond  the  Haw,  the  defeat  of 
Pyle,  and  the  retreat  of  Tarleton  to  Hilkborough.     The  success  of  this  enterprise,  the  ar- 
rival in  camp  of  Greneral  Stevens,  with  six  hundred  Virginia  militia,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  a  demonstration  before  the  Tories  should  rise,  caused  Greene  to  break  up  his  camp 
aAer  a  few  days  of  repose.     He  recrossed  the  Dan  on  the  twenty- third, &  and  this 
event  being  made  known,  completely  dispirited  the  Loyalists  who  were  disposed  to  '  ^       ^' 
join  the  royal  army.     The  recruiting  service  stopped,  and  the  friends  of  government,  awed 
by  the  fate  of  Pyle's  corps,  stood  still.     The  situation  of  Cornwallis  was  full  of  peril.     The 
country  around  Hillsborough  was  speedily  stripped  of  provision  by  his  army,'  and  he  found 
it  expedient  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Allamance,  west 
of  the  Haw.b     On  the  same  day,  Lee  and  Pickens,  with  their  respective  forces,  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  American  light  infantry,  and  the  whole  corps  crossed  the  Haw, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Bufialo  Creek.     Greene,  with  the  main  army  augmented  by  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  crossed  above  Bufialo  Creek  the  next  moming,c  and  en- 
camped between  Troublesome  Creek  and  B^eedy  Fork.     It  was  an  ineligible  place  •  *"  ®  - 
and,  hoping  to  gain  time  for  all  his  expected  re-enforcements  to  come  in,  Greene  constantly 
changed  his  position,  and  placed  Colonel  Williams  and  his  light  corps  between  the  two 
armies,  now  within  a  score  of  miles  of  each  other.     Tarleton  occupied  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  British  army,  and  he  and  Williams  frequently  menaced  each  other.     Final- 
ly,  the  latter  having  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  British  camp,  Tarleton  attacked 
him,<^  and  a  brief  but  warm  skirmish  ensued.     This  encounter  was  sustained,  on   a  March  s. 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  by  Lee's  legion  and  Preston's  riflemen.     About       ^tsl 
thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.     The  Americans  sustained  no  loss.     In  the 
mean  while,  Greene's  constant  change  of  position,  sometimes  seen  on  the  Troublesome  Creek, 
and  sometimes  appearing  near  Guilford,  gave  the  impression  that  his  force  was  larger  than 
it  really  was,  and  Cornwallis  was  much  perplexed.     Well  knowing  that  the  American  army 
was  augmenting  by  the  arrival  of  militia,  he  resolved  to  bring  Greene  to  action  at  once. 
Under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  crossed  the  Allamance,e  hoping  to  beat  up  Will- 
iams's quarters,  then  between  that  stream  and  Beedy  Fork,  and  surprise  Greene. 
Williams's  vigilant  patrols  discovered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  road  to  Wetzell's  Mill,  an  important  pass  on  the  Reedy  Fork.     Lee's 
legion  immediately  maneuvered  in  front  of  the  enemy,  while  Williams  withdrew  his  light 
troops  and  other  corps  of  regulars  and  militia  across  the  stream.*     A  covering  party,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  fifly  Virginia  militia,  were  attacked  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  one  thousand  British  infantry  and  a  portion  of  Tarleton's  cavalry.     The  militia  bold- 
ly returned  the  fire,  and  then  fled  across  the  creek.     The  British  infantry  followed,*  and  met 

onel  at  the  battle  on  Moore's  Creek),  was  sent  with  his  corps  to  Cross  Creek,  to  awe  the  Tories  in  that 
quarter. 

^  Stedman  says  (ii.,  335),  "  Sooh  was  the  situation  of  the  British  army  [at  Hillsborongh],  that  the  author, 
with  a  file  of  men,  was  obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  town,  to  take  provisions  from  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  distressed  by  this  measure,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  ex* 
treme  necessity." 

'  These  consisted  of  quite  a  large  body  of  militia,  under  Pickens ;  a  corps  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
one)  William  A.  Washington  ;  some  militia  and  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's  Mount- 
ain ;  and  regular  infantry,  under  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  Cowpens. 

'  Lee  says,  that  in  the  woods,  near  the  mill,  where  some  riflemen  were  stationed,  was  an  old  log  school- 
bouse.  In  this  building,  twenty-flve  of  the  most  expert  marksmen,  who  were  at  King's  Mountain,  were 
stationed  by  Lee,  with  orders  not  to  engage  in  the  general  conflict,  but  to  pick  off  officers  at  a  distance 
When  Webster  entered  the  stream,  and  was  slowly  fording  its  rocky  bed,  the  marksmen  all  dischafgeft 
their  rifles  at  him  in  consecutive  order,  each  certain  of  hitting  him,  yet  not  a  ball  touched  him  or  his  horse. 
.  Thirty-two  discharges  were  made  without  effect !  The  hand  of  Providence  shielded  him  on  that  day,  but 
soon  he  received  a  fatal  wound,  in  a  battle  far  more  fierce  and  bloody. — ^Lee's  ifcffiotrt,  164. 
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with  a  severe  attack  from  CampbeU's  riflemen  and  Lee's  infantry.  Webster  was  qaickly 
re-enforced  by  some  Hessians  and  chasseurs,  and  the  whole  were  supported  by  field-pieces 
planted  by  Cornwallis  upon  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  artillery  dis- 
mayed the  militia,  which  Williams  perceiving,  ordered  them  to  retire.  He  followed  with 
Howard's  battalion,  flanked  by  Kirkwood's  Delaware  infantry  and  the  infantry  of  Lee's 
legion,  the  whole  covered  by  Washington's  cavalry.'  The  day  was  far  spent,  and  Corn- 
wallis did  not  pursue.  In  this  skirmish  the  Americans  lost  about  flfly  killed  and  wounded. 
As  soon  as  Greene  heard  of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  he  fell  back  across  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Haw  with  the  main  army,  determined  not  to  risk  an  engagement  until  the  ar* 
rival  of  re-enforcements,  now  fast  approaching.  In  the  mean  while  he  changed  his  position 
daily,  and  Cornwallis,  who,  unwilling  to  wear  down  his  army  by  useless  attempts  to  strike 
the  Americans  in  detail,  had  retired  slowly  to  Bell's  Mills  on  the  Deep  River,  about  thirteen 
miles  below  the  present  Jamestown,  could  gain  no  positive  information  concerning  him.* 
At  length,  while  encamped  at  Speedwell's  iron  .works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  northeast  of 
Guilford,  Greene  was  joined  by  a  brigade  of  militia  from  Virginia,  under  General  Lawson  ; 
two  from  North  Carolina,  under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton ;  and  four  hundred  regulars, 
raised  for  eighteen  months. &  He  now  felt  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  earl, 
and  the  light  corps  of  Colonel  Williams  was  incorporated  with  the  main  army." 
Crossing  the  Haw  and  Reedy  Fork,  Greene  encamped  in  battle  order  near  Guilford  Court 
House. b  The  movements  of  the  two  generals  during  the  ten  preceding  days  were 
of  great  interest.  They  were  contending  for  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value.  One 
false  step  by  either  party  would  have  been  his  ruin.  None  were  more  interested  spectators 
than  the  Tories,  from  whom  Cornwallis  fondly  anticipated  aid.  When  Greene  invited  bat- 
tle, they  were  utterly  amazed,  and  not  one  dared  lift  his  arm  in  defense  of  the  king,  the  is- 
sue being  so  doubtful. 

Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  advanced  from  Deep  Reep  River  toward  New  Gar- 
den (Quaker)  meeting-house.     Perceivhig  Greene's  disposition  to  fight,  he  gladly  prepared 
to  meet  him.     It  was  an  event  he  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Sending  his  baggage  back  to  Bell's  Mills,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  under  a  proper 
escort,  he  moved  forward  at  dawn  the  next  morning.c  with  twenty-four  hundred 
men,  chiefly  veterans.     The  vigilant  Lee,  with  his  legion,  was  near  New  Garden 

'  Gordon  relates  that  Sergeant-major  Perry,  and  Qaarter-master-sergeant  Lumsford,  of  Lee's  dragoons, 
performed  a  very  bold  maneaver.  They  were  separately  detached,  with  four  dragoons,  to  make  otwenra- 
tions.  They  saw  sixteen  or  eighteen  British  horsemen  ride  into  a  farm-hoose  yard  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  some  of  them  dismount.  The  two  young  men  joined  their  forces,  charged  the  horsemen,  and,  in  sight 
of  Tarleton's  legion,  cut  every  man  down.     They  then  retired  without  a  scar ! — Gordon,  iii.,  172. 

'  Cornwallis  first  encamped,  in  this  retrogade  march,  on  the  plantation  of  William  Rankin,  a  Whig,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of  Ralph  Gorrel,  another  wealthy  patriot.  The  family  were  turned  out 
of  doors,  and  sought  shelter  at  a  neighbor's  bouse.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed  until  the  place 
was  made  a  desolation.  On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  royal  army  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of 
Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Whigs  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  time  of  the  Regulator 
movement.  The  doctor  was  then  in  Greene's  camp,  at  the  iron-works  on  Troublesome  Creek.  His  family 
left  the  house,  and  retired  to  the  smoke-house,  where  they  remained  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  a 
bed,  exposed  to  the  abuse  and  profane  language  of  the  soldiery.  Cornwallis  occupied  the  house  of  Mr. 
M*Cuistin,  on  the  great  road  from  the  Court  House  to  Fayetteville.  Every  thing  but  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  **  Every  panel  of  fence  on  the  premises  was  burned ;  every 
particle  of  provisions  was  consumed  or  carried  away ;  every  living  thing  was  destroyed,  except  one  old 
goose ;  and  nearly  every  square  rod  of  ground  was  penetrated  with  their  iron  ramrods  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure."  By  command  of  the  officers,  the  doctor's  valuable  library  and  papers — even  the  family  Bible— 
wf  re  burned  in  an  oven  near  the  house.  All  was  made  a  desolation.  Cornwallis  had  offered  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  should  bring  Dr.  Caldwell  into  his  camp.  Dr.  Carutbers,  in  his  Lift 
of  Caldwell,  gives  many  painful  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  this  good  man  and  his  faithful  Rachel.  Dr. 
Caldwell  died  in  1824,  when  in  his  hundredth  year.     His  wife  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

'  The  whole  army  fit  for  duty  now  consisted  of  4243  foot,  and  161  cavalry.  It  was  compo^d  of  Huger's 
brigade  of  Virginia  continentals,  778  ;  Williams^s  Maryland  brigade,  and  a  company  of  Delawares,  630 ;  in- 
fantry of  Lee's  partisan  legion,  82;  total  of  Continental  regulars,  1490.  There  were  1060  North  Carolina 
militia;  1693  from  Virginia;  in  all,  2753.  Washington's  light  dragoons,  86;  Lee's  dragoons,  75.  To 
these  were  added,  the  next  day,  40  horse,  under  the  IVf  arquis  of  Bretagne,  a  French  nobleman. 
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SkJrmlah  at  New  Garden  Meeting-bouaa. 


Defeat  of  Tarleton. 


Lee  driven  back  by  the  main  British  Army 


meeting-bouse  when  the  van  of  the  British  army,  consisting  of  cavalry,  some  light  infantry. 


Desirous  of  drawing  them  as 
whole  cavalry  of  the  legion 
pressing  upon  him,  he  sound- 
ed a  retreat ;  for  he  well 
knew  the  superiority  of  the 
horses  of  the  Americans.* 
Only  one  front  section  of 
the  British  cavalry  met  the 
shock,  and  these  were  all 
dismounted,  and  most  of 
tho  horses  were  prostrated. 
Some  of  the  dragoons  were 
killed,  and  others  made 
prisoners.  The 
Americans  lost 
neither  man  nor 
horse.  Tarle- 
ton,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
corps,  withdrew 
in  great  haste, 
and    sought   to 


and  yagers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,*  approached, 
far  from  the  royal   army, 
and  as  near  Greene's  as  pos- 
sible, Lee  ordered  a  change 
of  front,  and  a  slow  retreat. 
Hoping  to  produce  a  route, 
Tarleton   and   his   cavalry 
pressed  forward  upon  Arm- 
strong, who  was  now  in  the 
rear,  but  with  little  efiect. 
They  made  a  second  charge, 
and   emptied  their  pistols, 
when  Lee,  with  the  troops 
of  Rudolph  and 
Egg  lest  on, 
wheeled      sud- 
denly,  and,   in 
a  close  column, 
advanced  upon 
Tarleton.    The 
moment  Tarle- 
ton    saw     the 

gain  the  main  army.  Lee  did  not  pursue,  but  endeavored  to  cut  off  Tarleton*s  retreat. 
While  pushing  forward  with  eager  hope,  he  met  the  British  van-guard,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lofty  oaks  at  the  meeting-house.  They  instantly  displayed,  and  gave  his  cavalry  a  terrible 
volley.  Lee  ordered  a  retreat,  when  his  infantry  came  running  up,  and  delivered  a  well- 
directed  fire.  This  was  followed  by  a  volley  from  Campbell's  riflemen,  who  had  taken  post 
on  the  left  of  the  infantry,  and  a  general  action  ensued.  It  had  continued  but  a  few  min- 
utes, when  Lee,  perceiving  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  was  approaching,  ordered  a 
general  retreat ;  his  cavalry  falling  in  the  rear,  to  cover  the  infantry  and  riflemen.'  Dur- 
ing this  skirmish,  Greene  prepared  for  battle. 

From  Guilford  Court  House  southward,  the  ground  slopes  abruptly,  terminating  in  a 
broken  vale,  through  which  winds  a  small  stream.  At  the  time  of  the  engagement,  there 
were  pretty  broad  clearings  around  the  court-house,  which  extended  southward  along  the 
great  Salisbury  road.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  and  crossing  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
court-house,  was  a  forest  of  lofty  oaks.      Within  the  southern  border  of  this  forest,  and  con- 

'  Banastrb  Tarleton  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1754.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but  when  the  war  in  America  commenced,  he  entered  the  army,  and  came 
hither  with  Comwallis.  He  served  with  that  officer  in  all  his  campaigns  in  this  country,  and  ended  his 
military  career  at  Yorktown,  in  1781.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  people  of  his  native  town  elected  him 
their  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1798,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ancas- 
ter.  In  1817,  he  received  the  commission  of  major  general,  but  never  entered  into  active  service.  At 
the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  Knight  of  Bath.  In  person,  Tarleton 
was  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  and  heavily  built.  His  legs  were  very  muscular,  and  great  activ- 
ity marked  all  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  sanguinary  and  resentful  temper,  which  made  him  unroercifal 
to  his  enemies. — See  Georgian  Era^  London,  1833. 

'  The  inferiority  of  the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  taken 
chiefly  from  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina,  and  could  not  be  compared  in  size  and  strength  with  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from  whence  came  those  of  Lee.  The. momentum  of  the  latter,  when  meet- 
ing, was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  and,  of  course,  in  a  charge  they  had  a  great  advantage. 

'  About  forty  of  Tarleton*s  dragoons  were  killed  in  this  action ;  and  it  is  believed  that  about  one  hund- 
red of  the  infantry  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  riflemen.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  considerably 
lees;  the  exact  number  was  not  reported.  Lieutenant  Snowdon,  of  the  legion  infantry,  was  left  wounded 
on  the  field.  Captain  Tate,  who  shared  in  Howard^s  memorable  charge  at  the  Cowpens,  was  with  Lee, 
and  had  his  thigh  broken. 
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oealed  behind  a  fence  and  some  dwarf  trees,  lay  the  North  Carolina  forces  (B),  militia  and 

volunteers,  and  some  riflemen,  the 
whole  under  Generals  Butler  and 
Eaton.  They  were  strongly 
posted,  and  much  was  expected 
of  them.  Within  the  woods, 
;  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 

rear  of  the  first  line,  the  second 
line  (C)  Vas  formed.     It    was 
composed  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tia, under  Generals  Stevens  and 
Lawson ;'    the    right    flank    of 
Stevens,  and  the  left  flank  of 
Lawson,   resting   on    the    road. 
The   Continental  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  four  regiments,  were 
drawn  up  near  the  court-house,  in 
the  field,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  about  four  hundred  yards 
in  the   rear  of  the  Virginians. 
The  two  Continental  regiments 
of  Virginia  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Greene  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hewes,  under  Brigadier 
Huger,  and  composed  the  right. 
The  two  Maryland  regiments,  led  by  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford,  were 
under  Colonel  Williams,  and  composed  the  left.     The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  Greene, 
lay  near  the  court-house.     Only  Gunby's  regiment  were  experienced  soldiers  ;  the  remain, 
der  were  new  recruits.     Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  the  old  Delaware 
corps,  under  Captain  Kirk  wood,  and  Colonel  Lynch  with  a  battalion  of  Virginia  militia, 
were  posted  on  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and  the  Virginia  rifle- 
men, under  Colonel  Campbell,  were  posted  on  the  left,  each  being  ordered  to  support  the  re- 
spective flanks.     Captain  Singleton,  with  two  six  pounders,  took  post  in  the  road,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  front  line,  and  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  (only  two  pieces)  were  with  the 
rear  line,  near  the  court-house. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  for  battle  when  the  royal  army,  under  Coro- 
wallis,  approached.  It  was  about  noon  ;  the  sun  was  unclouded,  and  the  air  was  cool,  but 
not  cold.  They  could  be  seen  for  more  than  a  mile,  defiling  (G)  from  the  Salisbury  road 
into  the  open  fields,  and  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle ;  their  scarlet  uniforms  and  bur- 

^  These  were  chiefly  from  Angasta  and  Rockbridge  counties,  and  were  descendants  of  the  Scotch-Irish, 
who  first  settlsd  that  portion  of  Virginia.  One  company  was  composed  principally  of  the  congregation  of 
James  Waddell,  the  glorions  Blind  Preacher  of  the  wilderness  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bine  Ridge, 
whose  person  and  ministration  is  so  eloquently  described  in  Letter  VII.  of  Wirt's  British  Spy.  He  gave 
them  a  farewell  address  when  they  were  under  arms  and  ready  to  march.  Many  of  them  were  left  upon 
the  field  of  Guilford. 

Note. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — The  shaded  parallelograms,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  others  not  lettered, 
represent  American  troops ;  the  half  shaded  ones  the  British  troops.  6,  the  British  columns  advancing 
along  the  road  from  the  direction  of  the  New  Garden  meeting-house.  1.  Their  first  position,  in  battle  order. 
B,  the  first  American  line,  consisting  of  North  Carolina  militia,  posted  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  in  the  edge 
of  a  wood.  C,  the  second  American  line,  of  Virginia  militia.  A,  extending  irregularly  along  the  road  to 
Reedy  Fork,  to  its  junction  with  the  main  road,  near  the  court-house.  £,  tne  Maryland  and  Virginia  Con- 
tinentals, under  Huger  and  Williams.  2.  The  second  position  of  the  British,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Caro- 
linians. 3.  The  third  position  of  the  British,  endeavoring  to  gain  Greene's  right.  D,  severe  conflict  be- 
tween Lester  with  the  Hessians  and  the  Americans.  £,  Guilford  Court  House.  The  broken  chimney  in 
the  corner  of  the  map  represents  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  court  house. 
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nished  anns  strongly  contrasting  with  the  somber  aspect  of  the  country,  then  barren  of 
leaves  and  grass.  Having  formed  their  line,  they  approached  slowly  and  steadily,  chiefly 
in  solid  column  (1),  to  the  contest.  As  soon  as  the  van  appeared.  Singleton  opened  a  can- 
nonade upon  it,  but  with  little  efiect.  Lieutenant  M'Leod,  commanding  the  British  artillery, 
pressed  forward  along  the  road,  and  returned  the  fire,  also  with  little  efiect.  The  battle 
now  commenced.  Although  Cornwallis  knew  his  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Greene's  position,  he  boldly  began  what  he  had  so  long  sought  an  opportunity 
for— a  general  battle  with  his  antagonist.  He  had  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  71st 
(Eraser's  Highland  regiment),  with  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  formed  his  right,  under 
General  Leslie ;  his  lefl  consisted  of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster.  The  royal  artillery,  led  by  M'Leod,  and  supported  by  the 
light  infantry  of  the  guards  and  the  yagers,  moved  along  the  rond  in  the  center.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton,  with  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  supported  the  right,  and  Brigadier 
O'Hara,  with  the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  supported  the  lefl. 

AAer  a  brisk  cannonade  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  Singleton,  pursuant  to  orders,  fell  back  to 
the  second  line.  Leslie,  with  the  guards  in  the  center,  supported  on  the  lefl  by  the  Hes- 
sians, and  on  the  right  by  Webster's  brigade,  immediately  advanced  upon  the  North  Caroli- 
nians, who  were  concealed  behind  a  fence  in  the  edge  of  the  wood.  When  the  British  were 
within  rifle  shot,  the  Carolinians  comhienced  a  desultory  fire  upon  them.  The  British 
pressed  steadily  forward,  and  when  at  a  proper  distance,  discharged  their  guns,  and  with  a 
loud  shout  rushed  forward  to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  North  Carolinians  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion,  though  not  a  man  had  been  killed,  or  even  wounded.  Only  a  few  of 
General  Eaton's  men  were  exempt  from  the  panic,  and  these,  falling  back  upon  Lee's  legion 
and  Campbell's  riflemen,  maintained  their  ground  well.  Butler  and  Eaton,  with  Colonel 
Davie,  the  commissary  general,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Throwing 
away  their  muskets,  knapsacks,  and  even  canteens,  they  rushed  through  the  woods  like  fright- 
ened deer,  until  far  beyond  the  point  of  danger.'  Had  the  first  line  done  its  duty,  the  result  of 
the  battle  must  have  been  far  diflerent ;  for  the  few  that  remained  with  Campbell,  together 
with  his  corps,  maintained  their  position  so  manfully  that  Leslie  was  obliged  to  order  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton  into  line  for  his  support.  The  cowardly  flight  of  the  Carolinians  lefl  Lee's 
legion  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  ofi'from  the  main  body.  The  Virginians  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  upon  whom  the  first  had  partially  retreated,  did  their  duty  nobly,*  until,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  British,  the  right  of  that  line,  under  General  Lawson,  wheeled  round  upon 
the  left,  and  retreated  in  confusion,  back  to  the  line  of  regulars.  Lieutenant-colonel  Web- 
ster, with  the  British  lefl,  now  advanced  across  the  open  fields,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  Americans,  and  gallantly  attacked  their  right,  while  Leslie  and  Bose  were  in  fierce 
conflict  with  the  American  left.  The  whole  of  the  British  infantry  were  now  engaged  in 
action.  The  Virginians,  under  Stevens  and  Lawson,  combated  vigorously  with  Webster, 
while  supported  on  the  right  by  Washington  and  his  cavalry.  That  ofiioer  sent  Lynch's 
battalion  of  riflemen  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Webster.  Perceiving  this,  O'Hara,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  left.  Webster  im- 
mediately turned  the  33d  regiment  upon  Lynch,  and  relieved  his  flank  from  annoyance. 

^  Dr.  Caruthers,  speaking  from  tradition,  says  that  many  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  the  van,  fell 
near  the  fence,  from  behind  which  the  Carolinians  rose  and  fired.  Among  the  Carolinians  were  some  vol- 
Qoteers,  under  Captain  John  Forbes,  from  the  Allamanoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Captain  Forbes  fired  the  first  gun,  and  in  the  retreat  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  found  ^y  his 
friends  thirty  hours  after  the  battle.  He  said  that  a  Tory  passed  biro,  and,  instead  of  giving  him  some  wa- 
ter asked  for,  he  kicked  hiro,  and  called  him  a  rebel.  After  the  death  of  Forbes,  the  Tory  was  found  one 
morning  suspended  to  a  tree  before  his  own  door. 

'  General  Stevens  had  posted  forty  riflemen  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot 
every  man  who  should  leave  his  post.  This  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  cowardly  in  the  ranks.  General 
Stevens  was  shot  through  the  thigh  during  this  first  conflict  of  his  brigade  with  the  British,  yet  he  did  not 
quit  the  field.  When  the  Carolinians  retreated,  he  had  the  address  to  prevent  his  own  brigade  being  panic- 
stricken,  by  telling  them  that  the  former  had  been  ordered  to  retreat  after  the  first  fire.  He  ordered  the 
Virginians  to  open,  and  allow  the  fugitives  to  pass  through. 
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0*Hara,  advancing  at  that  instant  with  the  remainder  of  the  loft,  with  fixed  bayonets,  aided 
by  the  7l8t,  under  Leslie,  compelled  first  Lawson's  and  then  Stevens's  brigade  to  give  way, 
and  the  second  line  of  the  Americans  was  broken  up. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  action  on  the  right  (D),  between  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the 
riflemen,  and  the  legion  infantry,  was  unremitting.  The  portion  of  the  British  force  thus 
engaged  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  third  line  of  the  Americans,  now  well  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Washington  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  Captain  Kirkwood  with  his 
brave  Delawares.  Greene  felt  hopeful,  and,  riding  along  the  lines,  exhorted  his  battalions 
to  stand  firm,  and  give  the  final  blow  which  would  secure  victory.  Webster  pressed  for- 
ward over  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Virginia  militia  (o)  to  attack  the  right  wing  of 
the  Continentals.  There  stood  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  with  the 
first  Maryland  regiment,  ready  to  do  battle.  The  British,  with  great  courage,  rushed  for- 
ward, and  engaged  in  a  close  fire.  The  Marylanders,  nobly  sustained  by  Howe's  Virginia 
regiment  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  received  the  shock  so  valiantly,  that  Webster  recoiled 
and  fell  back  across  a  ravine,  where,  upon  an  elevation,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  line.  Very  soon  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  with  the  first  battalion  of  guards, 
followed  by  two  other  small  corps,  swept  across  the  open  fields,  and  attacked  the  second 
Maryland  regiment,  under  Colonel  Ford,  which  was  supported  by  Captain  Finley  with  two 
six  pounders.  Colonel  Williams  expected  to  observe  bravery  on  the  part  of  his  second  reg- 
iment, like  that  of  the  first,  and  hastened  toward  it  to  combine  his  whole  force  in  repelling 
the  attack,  but  he  was  disappointed.  It  gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  fied,  and  abandoned 
the  two  field-pieces  to  the  enemy.  Stuart  pursued,  when  Gunby,  who  had  been  left  free 
by  the  recession  of  Webster  to  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  wheeled  upon  him,  and  a  very 
severe  conflict  ensued.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  who  was  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Continentals,  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry,  and  Stuart  was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 
With  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  cavalry,  and  Howard  and  his  infantry  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, Washington  furiously  charged  the  British,  and  put  them  to  flight.'  Stuart  was  slain 
by  Captain  Smith  of  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  the  two  field-pieces  were  retaken,  and 
great  slaughter  ensued.  The  whole  of  Stuart's  corps  would  have  been  killed  or  made  pris- 
oners, had  not  Cornwallis,  who  came  down  from  his  post  where  the  Salisbury  road  enters 
the  wood  a  little  south  of  the  court-house,  prdered  M'Leod  to  draw  up  his  artillery  and  pour 
grape-shot  upon  the  pursuers.  This  cannonade  endangered  friends  as  well  as  foes,  for  it 
was  directed  in  the  face  of  the  flying  guards.  It  was  eflectual,  however  ;  and  Washington 
and  Howard,  perceiving  two  regiments  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  approaching,  withdrew  to  the  line  of  Continentals. 

When  Webster  perceived  the  efiect  of  Stuart's  attack  upon  Ford,  he  recrossed  the  ravine, 
and  fell  upon  Hawes  and  Kirkwood.  The  71st  and  23d  (the  two  regiments  discovered  by 
Washington)  were  soon  connected  in  the  center  by  O'Hara,  who,  though  severely  wounded, 
kept  his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  remnant  of  the  guards,  filled  up  the  interval  between  the 
left  and  right  wing.  The  fierce  contest  upon  the  British  right  still  continued,  with  some 
advantage  to  the  enemy.  Norton,  believing  Bose's  regiment  sufficient  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict, joined  the  71st,  in  preparation  for  a  final  blow  upon  the  Continentals.  Lee's  legion 
infantry  and  Campbell's  riflemen  immediately  attacked  Bose  with  new  vigor.  Bose  and 
his  major,  De  Buy,  fought  gallantly,  and  by  example  encouraged  their  men.  Leaving 
Campbell  to  continue  the  contest,  Lee  hastened,  with  his  infantry,  to  rejoin  his  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  led  on  the  flank  with  the  Continentals.  On  his  way,  he  found  Norton  with  the 
guards  upon  the  eminence  occupied  by  Lawson's  brigade.  He  attacked  Norton,  and  driv^ 
ing  him  back  upon  Bose,  withdrew  with  Campbell,  and  joined  the  Continentals  near  the 

^  It  was  at  this  time  that  Francisco,  a  brave  Virginian,  cut  down  eleven  men  in  succession  with  his  broad- 
sword. One  of  the  guards  pinned  Francisco's  leg  to  bis  horse  with  a  bayonet.  Forbearing  to  strike,  be 
assisted  the  assailant  to  draw  bis  bayonet  forth,  when,  with  terrible  force,  he  brought  down  his  broadsword, 
and  cleft  the  poor  fellow's  head  to  his  shoulders  I  Horrible,  indeed,  were  many  of  the  events  of  that  battle  j 
the  recital  will  do  no  good,  and  I  will  forbear. 
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court-house.  The  flight  of  the  North  Carolinians,  the  retreat  of  the  second  Maryland  regi- 
ment, the  scanty  suppiy  of  ammunition,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  wings  of  the  British 
army,  convinced  Greene  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success  in  a  conflict  with  Webster,  who 
was  now  pressing  forward  in  good  order,  with  a  prospect  of  speedily  turning  the  American 
nght.  He  had  resolved,  before  the  battle,  not  to  risk  the  annihilation  of  his  army,  and  he 
now  determined  to  retreat  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Ordering  the  brave  veteran  Col- 
onel Greene,  with  his  Virginia  regiment,  to  take  post  in  the  rear,  and  cover  a  retreat,  the 
Americans  withdrew  in  regular  order,  leaving  their  artillery  behind,  for  almost  every  horse 
had  been  slain.  The  71st  and  23d  British  regimenU.  supported  by  Tarleton's  cavalry, 
commenced  a  pursuit ;  but  Cornwallis,  unwilling  to  risk  such  a  movement,  soon  recalled 
them.*     Thus  ended  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House  ;  a  battle,  in  iU  efTecU  highly  ben- 


ViBW  or  THE  Battlb-obound.s 

eficial  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  though  resulting  in  a  nominal  victory  for  the  British 
army.  Both  of  the  belligerents  displayed  consummate  courage  and  skill,  and  the  flight  of 
the  North  Carolinians  from  a  very  strong  position  is  the  only  reproach  which  either  army 
deserved.  It  doubtless  caused  the  loss  of  victory  to  the  Americans.  Marshall  justly  ob- 
serves, that  *'  no  battle  in  the  course  of  the  war  reflects  more  honor  on  the  courage  of  the 
British  troops  than  that  of  Guilford."  Greene  had  a  much  superior  force,  and  was  very  ad- 
vantageously posted.  The  number  of  the  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  quite  double 
that  of  the  British.  The  battle  lasted  almost  two  hours,  and  many  brave  men  fell  upon  that 
field  of  carnage.*     The  British  claimed  the  victory  ;  it  was  victory  at  fearful  cost  and  small 

^  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Lee,  &o. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  eminence  southwest  of  the  site  of  old  Guilford  Court  House,  near  the  junction  of 
the  roads  running  one  north  to  Bruce's  Cross-roads,  the  other  west  to  Salem.  The  log-house,  partially  clap- 
boarded,  seen  on  the  right,  was  uninhabited.  It  stands  near  the  woods  which  intervene  between  Martins- 
ville and  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Hotohkiss.  In  the  distance,  near  the  center,  is  seen  Martinsville,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  foreground  is  the  rolling  vale,  its  undulations  furrowed  by  many  gulleys.  In  an  open  field, 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  seen  in  the  hollow  toward  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  the  fiercest  part  of  the  battle, 
where  Washington  charged  upon  the  guards.  Upon  the  ridge  extending  to  the  right,  through  the  center 
of  the  picture,  the  second  line  (Virginians)  was  posted.  The  fence  running  to  the  right  from  Martinsville, 
down  into  the  valley  on  the  right,  denotes  the  Salisbury  road.  The  snow  was  falling  very  fast  when  1 
made  this  sketch,  and  distant  objecu  were  seen  with  great  difficulty.  Our  point  of  view,  at  the  old  log- 
house,  is  the  extreme  westerly  boundary  of  the  field  of  controversy. 

'  The  British  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  over  six  hundred  men,  besides  officers.  Colonel  Stuart,  of  the 
guards,  and  Lieutenant  O^Hara  (the  general's  brother),  of  the  royal  artillery,  were  killed.  Lieutenant-col- 
ooel  Webster  was  severely  wounded  ;  so  also  were  Captains  SohuUz  and  Maynard,  of  the  guards,  and  Cap- 
tain Wilmouski  and  Ensign  De  Trott,  of  the  Hessian  regiment.  They  all  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
the  battle,  during  the  march  of  the  army  to  Wilmington.     The  whole  army  deeply  lamented  the  loss  of 
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advantage/     In  some  degree,  the  line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  be  applied  to  the  com- 
batants, • 

"  Tbey  baith  did  fight,  they  baith  did  beat,  and  baith  did  rin  awa\" 
The  Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork,  and  crossed  that  stream  about 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  action.     Tarrying  a  short  time  to  collect  the  stragglers,  they 
retired  to  Speedwell's  iron-works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guilford 
Cornwallis  remained  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  burying  the  dead.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  proceeded  as  far  as  New  Garden  meeting-house.     On  the  eighteenth,^ 
"^        '   he  issued  a  proclamation  boasting  of  his  complete  victory,  calling  upon  the  Loy- 
alists to  join  him  in  restoring  good  government,  and  ofiering  pardon  to  the  rebels.     Had  he 
remained,  this  proclamation  might  have  given  confidence  to  the  Tories,  but  the  very  next 
dayh  he  decamped,  leaving  behind  him  between  seventy  and  eighty  wounded 
British  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  New  Garden  meeting-house,  which  he  used 
for  a  hospital.     He  also  left  behind  him  all  the  American  prisoners  who  were  wounded,  and 
retreated  as  speedily  as  possible  southward,  toward  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  evidently 
afraid  that  Greene  would  rally  his  forces  and  attack  him.     Greene,  supposing  the  earl 
would  advance,  had  made  preparations  to  confront  him ;  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his 
retreat,  he  eagerly  commenced  a  pursuit, <^  after  writing  a  letter  to  the  Quakers 
at  New  Garden,  desiring  them  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both 
parties.     Notwithstanding  heayy  rains  and  wretched  roads,  Greene  pressed  af^er  his  lord- 
ship with  great  alacrity,  as  far  as  Ramsay's  Milb,  on  the  Deep  River,  in  Chatham  county. 
On  the  way,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred  between  the  light  troops  of  the  two  iarmies,  and 
Greene  arrived  at  the  earl's  encampment,  on  the  Deep  River,  only  a  few  hours  afler  Corn- 
wallis had  left  it. 

Webster,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  British  service.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  with  Cornwallis.  During  the  operations  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1777,  he  was  very  active.  In  1779,  he  had  charge  of  Fort  La  Fayette  at  Yerplanck's  Point,  and  sustained 
the  attack  of  General  Robert  Howe  upon  that  post.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  at  Cam- 
den ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Greene  previous  to  the  battle  in  which 
he  received  his  death  wound.  Webster  was  buried  near  Elizabeth,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  now  Bladen 
county.  Captains  Goodrych,  Maitland,  Peter,  Lord  Douglas,  and  Eichenbrocht,  who  were  wounded,  re- 
covered.    Among  the  wounded  was  Adjutant  Fox,  a  brother  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Charles  J.  Fox. 

The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  three  hundred  of  the  Continentals,  and  one  hundred  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  AAiong  the  killed  was  Major  Anderson,  of  the  Maryland  line ;  and  among  the  wound- 
ed were  Generals  Stevens  and  Huger.  Of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  six  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  Ave  hundred  and  fifty-two  missing.  Of  the  Virginia  militia,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  missing. 
The  missing,  *^as  is  always  the  case  with  militia  after  a  battle,"  according  to  Lee,  might  be  found  ^*safe 
at  their  own  firesides."  By  these  desertions,  Greene's  army  suffered  a  greater  diminution  than  that  of  the 
British,  whose  loss  in  action  was  so  much  greater.  They  did  not,  however,  desert  "  by  thousands,"  as 
the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England  avers. 

Events  such  as  are  generally  overlooked  by  the  historian,  but  which  exhibit  a  prominent  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  occurred  during  this  battle,  and  deserve  great  prominence  in  a 
description  of  the  gloomy  picture,  for  they  form  a  few  touches  of  radiant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  somber 
coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon  boomed  over  the  country,  groups  of  women,  in  the  Bufialo  and  AUa- 
mance  congregations,  who  were  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  might  have  been  seen  engaged 
in  common  prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  his  protection  and  aid ;  and  in  many  places,  the  solitary  voice 
of  a  pious  woman  went  up  to  the  Divine  Ear,  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  The  battling  hosts  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  o(  praying  vfomen  during  those  dreadful 
hours  of  contest ! 

'  This  victory  of  Cornwallis  was  considered  by  many  British  statesmen  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  In  the 
Parliament,  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  produceid  a  great  sensation.  Ministers  were  dissatisfied,  and  the 
opposition  had  a  theme  for  just  denunciation  against  the  policy  of  government.  Fox  moved  in  committee, 
*'  That  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  concluding  peace  with 
our  American  colonies ;"  and  in  the  course  of  an  animated  debate,  he  declared,  *'  Another  such  victory  will 
ruin  the  British  army."  William  Pitt,  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  inveighed  eloquently 
against  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  averred  that  it  was  "  wicked,  barbarous,  unjust,  aad  diabol- 
ical— conceived  in  injustice,  nurtured  in  folly— a  monstrous  thing  that  contained  every  characteristic  of 
moral  depravity  and  human  turpitude — as  mischievous  to  the  unhappy  people  of  England  as  to  the  Amer 
icans."     Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  against  ninety-nine. 
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Before  leaving  Winnsborough,  Cornwallis  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Balfour, 
who  commanded  at  Charleston,  to  dispatch  a  competent  force  by  water  to  Wilmington,  to 
hold  that  post  as  a  depot  for  supplies  for  the  royal  army  in  North  Carolina.  Balfour  de- 
tached Major  Craig  upon  that  service,  who  drove  the  American  militia  from  Wilmington, 
and  took  possession  of  it  on  the  same  day  when  General  Davidson  was  killed  at  Cowan's 
Ford.  Ailer  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  Cornwallis,  observing  the  backwardness 
of  the  Loyalists  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  determined  to  fall  back  to 
Cross  Creek,  where,  he  knew,  had  been  a  population  of  loyal  Scotchmen,  and  there  make  his 
head-quarters,  not  doubting  that  his  army  could  be  easily  supplied  with  stores,  by  water, 
from  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington.  In  these  expectations  the  earl  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed. The  Loyalists  were  comparatively  few,  a  large  portion  having  been  changed  to  either 
active  or  passive  Whigs ;  provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  no  communication  could  be  had 
with  Major  Craig.  Greene  was  in  eager  pursuit,  and  the  earl  had  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  his  march  to  Wilmington.  This  he  performed  along  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  arrived  at  Wilmington  on  the  seventh  of  April.^  He  had  got  so  mns). 
much  the  start  of  Greene,  that  the  latter  relinquished  pursuit  at  Ramsay's  Mills, b 
where  he  resolved  to  allow  his  troops  to  repose  and  recruit,  as  far  as  circum-  '*^ 
stances  would  allow.  Greene  dismissed  all  of  the  militia  except  a  few  North  Carolinians, 
yet  he  could  not  afibrd  his  army  such  comforts  as  he  desired.^ 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  Greene  resolved  to  march  back  into  South 
Carolina  and  take  post  at  Camden  with  the  main  army,  while  the  light  troops  should  join 
Marion  on  the  Pedee,  and  beat  up  all  the  British  posts  between  Camden  and  Ninety- Six, 
and  Charleston.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  left  Ramsay's  and  marched  toward  Camden, 
to  confront  Lord  Rawdon,  then  in  command  there.  Cornwallis,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed in  chapter  xxi.,  soon  aflerward  marched  into  Virginia,  while  Greene  and  his  brave 
partisan  allies  of  the  South  regained  all  that  had  been  lost  in  previous  conflicts. 

Let  us  here  leave  the  two  commanders  and  their  armies  for  a  time,  and  resume  our  jour- 
ney toward  King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.  We  shall  meet  them  botli  frequently,  in 
our  future  journeys  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

I  left  the  Guilford  battle-ground  and  the  hospitable  cottage  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  at  noon, 

the  snow  falling  fast.  At  four  miles  distant,  on  the 
Salisbury  road,  I  reached  the  venerable  New  Garden 
meeting-house,  yet  standing  within  the  stately  oak  forest 
where  Lee  and  Tarleton  met.  It  is  a  frame  building 
with  a  brick  foundation.  It  was  meeting-day,  and  the 
congregation  were  yet  in  session.  Tying  Charley  to  a 
drooping  branch,  I  entered  softly.  A  larger  number 
than  is  usually  present  at  *'  week-day  meetings"  had 
congregated,  for  a  young  man  of  the  sect  from  Randolph 
county,  thirty  miles  distant,  and  a  young  woman  of 
Guilford,  had  signified  their  intentions  to  declare  them- 
selves publicly,  on  that  day,  man  and  wife.  They  had 
just  risen  before  the  elders  and  people  when  I  glided 

N«w  Gasdkn  MnTmo-BousK.  i"*®  ^  8®**  "®*^  *^®  ^^^^t  ^^^  ^**^  ^  trembling  voice 

the  bridegroom  had  begun  the  expression  of  the  mar- 
riage vow.  His  weather-bronzed  features  betokened  the  man  of  toil  in  the  fields,  and 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  blonde  and  delicate  face,  and  slender  form  of  her  who,  with 
the  downcast  eyes  of  modesty,  heard  his  pledge  of  love  and  protection,  and  was  summoning 

^  "  No  magazines  were  opened  for  our  accommodation/'  says  Lee  in  his  Memoirt ;  '*  rest  to  our  wearied 
limbs  was  the  only  boon  within  his  gift.  Our  tattered  garments  could  not  be  exchanged ;  nor  could  our 
worn  oat  shoes  be  replaced.  The  exhilarating  cordial  was  not  within  his  reach,  nor  wholesome  provision 
in  abundance  within  his  grasp.  The  meager  beef  of  the  pine  barrens,  with  corn  ash-cakes,  was  onr  food, 
and  water  oar  drink ;  yet  we  were  content ;  we  were  more  than  content — we  were  happy." — Page  189. 
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ftU  her  energy  to  make  her  kindred  response.  I  had  often  obseryed  the  simple  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Quakers,  but  never  before  did  the  beauty  of  that  ritual  appear  so  marked 
with  the  sublimity  of  pure  simplicity.' 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  I  learned  from  one  of  the  elders  that  a  Friend's  boarding- 
school  was  near,  and,  led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  spacious,  and 
well  arranged.  It  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Hunt,  a  son  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
an  eminent  Quaker  preacher.  An  incidental  remark  concerning  my  relationship  with  Qua- 
kers, mkde  while  Conversing  with  the  wife  of  the  superintendent,  caused  her  to  inquire 
whether  I  had  ever  heard  of  her  father-in-law.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  having  heard 
him  preach  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  expressed  the  supposition  that  he  had  long  ago  gone 
to  his  rest.  **  Oh  no,'*  she  replied,  "  he  is  in  the  adjoining  room,"  and  leading  the  way,  I 
was  introduced  to  the  patriarch  of  ninety-one  years,  whose  voice,  still  vigorous,  I  had  listen- 
ed to  when  I  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  remembered  well  when  the  New  Garden 
meeting-house  was  built,  and  resided  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  wounded  and  dying, 
from  the  field  of  Guilford,  were  brought  there.  Although  physical  infirmities  were  weigh- 
ing heavily  upon  him,  his  mind  appeared  clear  and  elastic.  When  I  was  about  departing, 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  an  adieu,  he  placed  the  other  upon  my  head  and  said,  **  Fare- 
well !  God's  peace  go  with  thee  !"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  the  blessing  of  a  patriarch 
indeed  ;  and  for  days  afterward,  when  fording  dangerous  streams  and  traversing  rough 
mountain  roads,  that  uttered  blessing  was  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  like  a  guardian  angel  . 
about  my  path.  Gloomy  unbelief  may  deride,  and  thoughtless  levity  may  laugh  in  ridicule 
at  such  an  intimation,  but  all  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  could  not  give  me  such  exquisite 
feelings  of  security  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence  as  that  old  man's  blessing  imparted. 

The  storm  yet  continued,  and  the  kind  matron  of  the  school  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation 
to  remain  there  until  it  should  cease ;  but,  anxious  to  complete  my  journey,  I  rode  on  to 
Jamestown,  an  old  village  situated  upon  the  high  southwestern  bank  of  the  Deep  River, 
nine  miles  from  New  Garden  meeting-house,  and  thirteen  miles  above  Bell's  Mills,  where 
Cornwallis  had  his  encampment  before  the  Guilford  battle.  The  country  through  which 
I  had  passed  from  Guilford  was  very  broken,  and  I  did  not  reach  Jamestown  until  sunset. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers,  the  most  of  them  originally  from  Nantucket  and  vicinity  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  own  slaves,  nor  employ  slave  labor,  except  M'hen  a  servant  is  working 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  the  land  and  the  dwellings  presented  an  aspect  of  thrill  not  visible 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Jamestown,  and  early  in  the  morning  departed  for  the  Yadkin. 
Snow  was  yet  falling  gently,  and  it  laid  three  inches  deep  upon  the  ground  ;  a  greater 
quantity  than  had  fallen  at  one  time,  in  that  section,  for  five  years.  Fortunately,  my  route 
from  thence  to  Lexington,  in  Davidson  county,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  upon  a 
fine  ridge  road*  a  greater  portion  of  the  way,  and  the  snow  produced  but  little  incovenience. 
Toward  noon,*the  clouds  broke,  and  before  I  reached  Lexington  (a  small  village  on  the  west 

'  The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Quakers  is  very  simple.  The  parties  give  notice  at  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  society  that  on  a  certain  day  they  intend  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  On  the  day 
appointed,  they,  with  their  friends,  repair  to  the  meeting-house,  where  they  arise  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation and  say,  the  bridegroom  first,  "  I,  A  B,  do  take  thee,  C  D,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  and  promise, 
through  Divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving  husband,  until  separated  by  death.^'  The  bride  then 
repeats  the  same,  only  changing  the  person.  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  is  then  read  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  b  signed  by  as  many  present  as  may  choose  to  do  so.  These  simple  proceed- 
ings compose  the  whole  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  as  binding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  as  the  most 
elaborate  formalities  of  priest  or  magistrate.  The  groomsman  and  bridesmaid  are  called  waUtr$  among 
the  Quakers  of  New  Garden. 

'  These  ridge  roads,  or  rather  ridges  upon  which  they  are  constructed,  are  curious  features  in  the  upper 
country  of  the  Carolinas.  Although  the  whole  country  is  hilly  upon  every  side,  these  roads  may  be  trav- 
eled a  score  of  miles,  sometimes,  with  hardly  ten  feet  of  variation  from  a  continuous  level.  The  ridges 
are  of  sand,  and  continue,  unbroken  by  the  ravines  which  cleave  the  hills  in  all  directions  for  miles,  upon 
almost  a  uniform  level.  The  roads  foUovring  their  summits  are  exceedingly  sinuous,  but  being  level  and 
hard,  the  greater  distance  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  if  they  were  constructed  in  straight  lines  over 
the  hills.     The  country  has  the  appearance  of  vast  waves  of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  sand. 
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side  of  Abbott's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yadkin),  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  not  a 
flake  of  snow  remained.  Charley  and  I  had  already  lunched  by  the  margin  of  a  little 
stream,  so  I  drove  through  the  village  without  halting,  hoping  to  reach  Salisbury,  sixteen 
miles  distant,  by  twilight.  I  was  disappointed  ;  for  the  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  and  I 
only  reached  the  house  of  a  small  planter,  within  a  mile  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Yadkin, 
just  as  the  twilight  gave  place  to  the  splendors  of  a  full  moon  and  myriads  of  stars  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  From  the  proprietor  I  learned  that  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene  and 
Morgan  crossed  when  pursued  by  Comwallis,  was  only  h.  mile  distant.  As  I  could  not  pass 
it  on  my  way  to  Salisbury  in  the  morning,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  gave  Charley  his  break- 
fast, and  at  earliest  dawn  stood  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yadkin,  and  made  the  sketch 
printed  upon  page  601.  The  air  was  frosty,  the  pools  were  bridged  with  ice,  and  before 
the  sketch  was  finished,  my  benumbed  fingers  were  disposed  to  drop  the  pencil.  I  remained 
at  the  ford  until  the  east  was  all  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun^  when  I  walked 
back,  partook  of  some  corn-bread,  muddy  coflee,  and  spare-ribs,  and  at  eight  o'clock  crossed 
the  Yadkin  at  the  great  bridge,  on  the  Salisbury  road.'  The  river  is  there  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  was  considerably  swollen  from  the  melting  of  the  recent  snows. 
Its  volume  of  turbid  waters  came  rolling  down  in  a  swift  current,  and  gave  me  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  barrier  which  Providence  had  there  placed  between  the  Kepublicans  and  the 
royal  armies,  when  engaged  in  the  great  race  described  in  this  chapter. 

From  the  Yadkin  the  roads  passed  through  a  red  clay  region,  which  was  made  so  miry 
by  the  melting  snows  that  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  Salisbury.  This 
village,  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Yadkin,  and  is  tho 
capital  of  Rowan  county,  a  portion  of  the  **  Hornet's  Nest"  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  historic  note.  On  account  of  its  geographical  position,  it  was  often  the  place 
of  rendezvous  of  the  militia  preparing  for  the  battle-fields ;  of  various  regular  corps,  American 
and  British,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  ;  and  especially  as  the  brief  resting-place 
of  both  armies  during  Greene's  memorable  retreat.  Here,  too,  it  will  be  remembered.  Gen- 
eral Waddell  had  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  days,  during  the  <*  Regulator  war."  I  made 
diligent  inquiry,  during  my  tarry  in  Salisbury,  for  remains  of  Revolutionary  movements  and 
localities,  but  could  hear  of  none.*  The  Americans,  when  fleeing  before  Comwallis,  en- 
camped for  a  night  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  the  Yadkin  ;  the 
British  occupied  a  position  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  court-house.  I  was  informed  that  two  buildings,  occupied  by  oflicers,  had  remained 
nntil  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they  were  demolished.  Finding  nothing  to  invite  a  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Salisbury,  I  resumed  the  reins,  and  rode  on  toward  Concord.  The  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  the  sun  went  down,  while  a  rough  way,  eight  miles  in  extent,  lay  be- 
tween me  and  Concord.  Night  approached,  brilliant  and  frosty  ;  the  deep  mud  of  the  road 
soon  became  half  frozen,  and  almost  impassable,  and  I  was  beginning  to  speculate  upon  the 
chances  of  obtaining  comfortable  lodgings  short  of  the  village,  when  a  large  sign-board  by 
the  way-side  indicated  a  place  of  entertainment,  and  relieved  my  anxiety.  Such  an  appari- 
tion is  so  rare  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  where  the  traveler  must  depend  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  planters,  that  it  is  noteworthy.  Passing  through  a  lane,  I  came  to 
the  spacious  mansion  of  Mr.  Martin  Phifer,  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  Cabarras  county. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  North  Carolina  for  the  production  of  up- 
land cotton.  Practical  observations  upon  that  great  staple  of  the  South  was  the  chief  topic 
of  our  evening's  conversation,  which  was  protracted  to  the  **  small  hours  of  the  morning ;" 

^  The  Yadkin  rises  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  flows  east  and  southeast 
into  Soatb  Carolina.  A  few  miles  below  the  Narrows,  in  Montgomery  county,  it  receives  tho  Rooky  River, 
and  from  thence  to  its  mouth  at  Winyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee. 

*  An  ancient  stone  wall  exists  at  Salisbury,  but  tradition  has  no  knowledge  of  its  origin.  It  is  laid  in 
cement,  and  plastered  on  both  sides.  It  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  twonty-two  inches  thick. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  present.  It  has  been  traced  for  three  hund- 
red  feet.  Six  miles  from  Salisbury  there  b  a  similar  wall,  and  may  connect  with  the  other.  Conjecture 
alone  can  read  its  history.     May  it  not  be  a  part  of  the  circumvallation  of  a  city  of  the  mound  builders  ? 
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and  I  led  his  hospitable  abode  a  wiser  man  than  when  I  entered  it.  Mr.  Phifer  is  a  grand- 
nephew  of  John  Phifer,  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  remains  lie  buried 
at  the  Red  Hills,  three  miles  west  of  Concord.  A  rough,  mutilated  slab  covers  the  grave 
of  the  patriot.  Tradition  avers  that  when  the  British  army  was  on  its  march  from  Char- 
lotte to  Salisbury,  a  fire  was  built  upon  the  stone  by  the  soldiers,  in  contempt  for  the  patri- 
ot's memory. 

Departing  from  the  post-road,  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Phifer's,  I  traversed  a  nearer, 
though  a  rougher  route  to  Charlotte  than  through  Concord,  passing  that  village  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward,  close  by  the  Red  Hills.  The  scenery  through  this  whole  re- 
gion is  extremely  picturesque.  Wooded  hills,  deep  ravines,  broad  cultivated  slopes  and  up- 
lands, and  numerous  water-courses,  present  diversified  and  pleasing  pictures  at  every  turn 
of  the  sinuous  road.  In  summer,  when  the  forests  and  fields  are  clad,  the  roads  hard,  and 
the  deep  shades  of  the  ravines  and  water-courses  desirable,  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  agree- 
able tour  for  a  traveler  of  leisure  than  that  portion  of  my  journey  from  the  Roanoke  to  the 
Cowpens,  across  the  Broad  River,  back  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catawba,  and  so  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  low  country,  near  Camden.  In  the  vicinity  of  Concord  are  the  head- wa- 
ters of  several  tributaries  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  between  that  village  and  Char- 
lotte I  crossed  the  Coddle,  Stony,  and  Mallard  Creeks,  and  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
Rocky  River.  The  latter,  which  is  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Yadkin,  is  here  a  small 
stream,  but  very  turbulent,  and  broken  into  numerous  cascades.  I  reached  Cliarlotte  at 
half  past  three  o'clock,  having  traveled  only  twenty-one  miles  since  morning.^  It  was  Sat- 
•  Jan.  6,  urday,*  and  I  eagerly  coveted  the  Sabbath's  rest,  after  a  week  of  excessive  toil.  Char- 
1849.  ley,  too,  was  jaded,  and  needed  repose  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  circuitous  journey 
from  Hillsborough  hither  had  been  through  a  region  abounding  in  red  clay,  saturated  with 
rains  and  melting  snows. 

Charlotte  has  historical  notoriety,  ohiefiy  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  a  con- 
vention of  patriots  assembled  in  1775,  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions  virtually  declared  them- 
selves and  those  they  represented  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown.  To  this 
event  I  particularly  directed  my  inquiries,  but  was  singularly  unsuccessful.  Two  gentlemen, 
to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction  from  President  Polk,  were  absent.  I  called  upon  an- 
other, whom  he  named,  but  could  not  obtain  information  of  much  value.  Being  an  entire 
stranger,  I  knew  not  unto  whom  to  apply,  and  I  left;  Charlotte  on  Monday,  with  feelings  of 
disappointment  not  to  be  expressed.  Since  my  visit,  I  have  received  varied  and  important 
information  from  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Branch  Mint,  and  others 
in  that  vicinity,  which  compensates  me,  in  a  measure,  for  my  failure. 

By  the  merest  accident,  I  ascertained  that  the  mill  upon  Sugar  Creek,  two  or  three  miles 

*  Charlotte  is  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county,  and  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rolling  plain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sugar  or  Sugaw  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Catawba.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  here  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Mint  is  established.  Eastward  of  Charlotte  are  several  productive  gold  mines,  which  are  now  but 
little  worked,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  inviting  field  for  miners  in  California.  The  first  settlers  in 
Mecklenburg  county  were  principally  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Roundheads ;  and, 
near  Charlotte,  the  "  Sugar  Creek  Congregation,"  the  first  on  the  Catawba,  was  established.  I  passed 
the  brick  meeting-house  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  where  worshiped  the  parent  of  the  seven 
congregations  from  which  came  delegates  to  meet  in  political  convention  in  1775.*  This  meeting-house 
is  the  third  erected  by  the  Sugar  Creek  Congregation.  The  first  stood  about  half  a  mile  west  from  this, 
and  the  second  a  few  feet  south  of  the  present  edifice.  In  the  second,  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jackson,  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  worshiped  for  a-wbile,  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  Congrega- 
tion, after  the  massacre  of  Burford's  regiment,  near  her  residence  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,  1 780.  Near 
the  site  of  the  first  church  is  the  ancient  burying-ground.  Therein  is  the  grave  of  Alexander  Craighead, 
the  first  minister  of  the  congregation.  His  only  monument  are  two  sassafras-trees,  one  at  the  head,  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  which  are  the  living  poles  used  as  a  bier  for  his  coffin,  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  mark,  temporarily,  his  resting-place. "f 

*  Theie  were  Sngar  Creek,  Steel  Creek,  Provideiice,  Hopewell,  Center,  Rocky  River,  and  Poplar  Teat—Foote,  p.  19a 
tlby.,p.l9». 
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south  of  Charlotte,  and  known  as  BiBseirs,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Folk,  one  of  the  actWe  patriots  in  that  section.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  down 
to  the  mill.  Informed  that  it  had  been  materially  altered  since  the  Revolation,  I  did  not 
stop  to  sketch  the  locality.  It  is  an  interesting  spot,  for  there  a  portion  of  Cornwallis*s 
army  was  encamped,  and  the  mill  was  used  during  the  cantonment  there,  to  supply  his 
troops  witK  flour. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  historical  events  which  render  Charlotte  famous  in  our  annals. 
While  public  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  and  its  sister  colonies  was  making  rapid  strides 
toward  a  bold  resistance  to  augmenting  oppressions,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  vicinity, 
between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  were  neither  indifferent  nor  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing their  distance  from  the  sea-board.  There  was  no  printing-press  in  the  upper  country  ; 
and  as  no  regular  post  traversed  that  region,  a  newspaper  was  seldom  seen  there  among  the 
people.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  stated  places  to  hear  printed  handbills 
from  abroad  read,  or  to  obtain  verbal  information  of  passing  events.  Charlotte  was  a  cen- 
tral point  for  these  assemblages,  and  there  the  leading  men  in  that  section  oflen  met  at 
Queen's  Museum  or  College,  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  to  discuss  the  exciting 
topics  of  the  day.  These  meetings  were  at  first  irregular,  and  without  system.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  a  large  property-holder  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte,  col- 
onel of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  character,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  around  him,  and  deservedly  popular,  should  be  authorized  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  the  people  whenever  circumstances  should  appear  to  require 
it.*  It  was  also  agreed  that  such  representatives  should  consist  of  two  from  each  cap- 
tain's company,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  militia  districts,  and  that  their 
decisions,  when  thus  legally  convened,  should  be  binding  upon  the  people  of  Mecklenburg. 
This  step  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Ainer- 
ican  Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  (see  page  269),  and  now  gen- 
erally acted  upon  throughout  the  colonies. 

When  Governor  Martin  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Newbern.a  the  people  were  much  exasperated,  for  they  remembered  his  ^ 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  dissolving  the  last  Provincial  Legislature,  after  a  session 
of  four  days,  and  before  any  important  business  had  been  transacted.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  province  was  intense.  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  inflamed,  Colonel 
Polk  issued  a  notice  to  the  elected  committee-men  of  the  county,  to  assemble  in  the  court- 
house* at  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  May.  On  what  precise  day  they  first  met,  can  not 
now  be  positively  determined.     They  appointed  Abraham  Alexander,'  an  esteemed  citizen, 

*  Colonel  Polk  was  great  uncle  to  the  late  President  Polk.  His  brother,  Ezekiel  Polk,  whose  name  ap- 
pears quite  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Mecklenburg  county,  was  the  president's  grandfather.  *'  The 
house  in  which  President  Polk  is  supposed  to  have  been  born,"  says  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  in  a  letter  to 
me  of  recent  date,  "'  is  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  eleven  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
on  the  lands  of  Nathan  Orr.  The  house  shown  to  me  is  of  logs,  was  never  weather-boarded,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  decaying  shuigle  roof.     It  is  formed  by  joining  two  houses  together." 

*  The  court-house  was  a  frame  building,  about  fifty  feet  square,  placed  upon  brick  pillars,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  a  stair- way  on  the  outside.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  streets,  now  the  village  green.  The  lower  part  was  a  market-house ;  the  upper  part  was 
used  for  public  purposes.  Stedman  says  it  was  a  ^^  large  brick  building,"  and  Lee  says  it  was  of  ttone. 
Tradition  of  undoubted  character  pronounces  it  such  as  I  have  described.  The  village  at  that  time  con- 
tained about  twenty  houses. 

*  Abraham  Alexander  was  a  leading  magistrate  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  represented  it  in  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature.  At  the  time  of  the  convention,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman,  he  was  almost 
threescore  years  of  age.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1786,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard,  near  Charlotte,  where  a  plain  slab,  with  an  inscription,  marks  his  grave. 

Elijah  Alexander,  a  relative  of  the  chairman,  and  who  was  present  when  the  Mecklenburg  Resolutions 
were  read  to  the  people  at  Charlotte,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  James  Osborne,  Esq.,  in  Cor* 
nersville,  Tennessee,  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1850,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  voted  for  every 
president  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Taylor.  His  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1784, 
was  yet  living  in  1851. 
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who  had  served  them  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  chairman,  and  'Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,'  a 
scholar  and  unwavering  patriot,  clerk  or  secretary.  According  to  tradition,  intelligence  of 
the  affairs  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  was  received  during  the  session  of 
the  delegates,  and  added  greatly  to  the  excitement  among  the  people,  who  had  assembled 
in  great  numbers  around  the  court-house,  eager  to  know  the  resolves  of  their  representatives 
within.  The  principal  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Brevard,  Reverend  Hezekiah  J. 
Balch,  William  Kennon  (a  lawyer  of  Salisbury),  and  Colonel  Polk.  The  first  three  gentle- 
men were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  1775,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  were  unanimously  adopted  :* 

•*Whereas,  By  an  address  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  American  colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  con- 
ceive that  all  laws  and  commissions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  Parliament  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  Constitution  of  these  colonies 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
county  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing resolves,  viz. : 

I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted  by  the  crown  to  be  exer- 


'  Ephraim  Brevard  was  one  of  the  "  seven  sons"  of  his  widowed  mother  who  were  "  in  the  rebel  army."* 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  and,  after  pursuing  medical  studies  a  proper  time,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Charlotte.  His  talents  commanded  universal  respect,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movements  in  Mecklen- 
burg  toward  independence,  in  1775.  When  the  British  army  invaded  the  Southern  States,  Dr.  Brevard 
entered  the  Continental  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in  May,  1780.  Broken 
by  disease,  when  set  at  liberty,  Dr.  Brevard  returned  to  Charlotte,  sought  the  repose  of  privacy  in  tbe  fam- 
ily of  his  friend,  John  M^Rnitt  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  clerk  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee, 
and  there  soon  expired.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Hopewell  grave-yard.  No  stone  marks  his  resting- 
place,  and  "no  man  living,"  says  Mr.  Foote,  "can  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  spot."  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and,  as  the  undoubted  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment, deserves  the  reverence  of  all  patriots.  His  pen  was  often  employed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
he  was  probably  the  most  accomplished  writer,  of  his  day,  in  Western  Carolina. 

Minute  biographical  sketches  of  these  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would 
make  an  exceedingly  useful  and  entertaining  volume.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  people  in  that  vi- 
cinity at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  J.  6.  M.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  the  historian  of  Tennessee,  who  has  studied 
the  character  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots  with  great  care,  writes  thus  appreciatingly  to  me,  under  date  of 
January  19, 1852  :  "In  regard  to  the  people,  then  residing  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  incalculable  benefits  the  country  received  from  their  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  in  it  \  nor  the  happy  influences,  secular,  civil,  religious,  and  literary,  they  uniformly  dif- 
fused in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  To  these  are  we  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  enterprise, 
industry,  thrift,  skill,  frugality,  love  of  order,  sobriety,  regard  for  wholesome  laws,  family  and  social  govern- 
ment, establishment  of  schools,  churches,  and  a  high  standard  of  education  and  training  for  youth,  attach- 
ment to  well-regulated  liberty,  and  the  representative  principle  in  government." 

'  The  follovring  are  the  names  of  the  leading  patriots  in  Mecklenburg,  and  reported  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee,  who  met  in  the  Convention  at  Charlotte :  Abraham  ALEXAimEa, 
Ephraim  Brevard,  John  M^Knitt  Alexander,  Adam  Alexander,  Hezekiah  Alexander,  Ezra  Al- 
exander, Charles  Alexander,  Waiohtstill  Avert,  Hbzkeiah  J.  Balch,  Thomas  Polk,  John  Flsnb- 
KiN,  James  Harris,  Neil  Morrisson,  David  Reese,  Robert  Harris,  senior,  Richard  Barrt,  Dunca.x 
Ochiltree,  John  Ford,  William  Kennon,  Samuel  Martin,  Zachbus  Wilson,  senior,t  Benjamin  Pat- 
ton,  BoBERT  Irwin,  John  Davidson,  John  Pfifbr,  Henry  Downbs,  William  Graham,  Matthew 
M'Clurb,  John  Queary,  William  Wilson. 

'  When  ComwallU  was  in  panult  of  Greene,  be  paMed  near  the  plantation  of  the  Widow  Brerard,  and  ordered  it  to  be  dee- 
olated.  When  asked  why  be  waa  ao  cmel  toward  a  poor  widow,  he  replied,  *'  She  baa  aeren  aona  in  the  rebel  army  T  What 
hitler  compliment  coold  that  noble  mother  bare  receired. 

t  Tbe  WUaona  were  all  atanch  Sootcb-Iriab,  and  sturdy  Republicans.  Th#  wife  of  Robert  Wilson,  a  brother  of  Zscbeas 
like  the  Widow  Brerard,  had  "acTen  sons  hi  the  rebel  army,**  and  also  her  husband.  When  CornwalUs  retired  firom  Char- 
lotte, he  halted  upon  Wilson's  plantation,  and  himself  and  staff  quartered  at  the  house  of  the  patriot.  Mrs.  WOson  was  rery 
courteous,  and  Comwallis  endei^Tored  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause  by  flattering  worda.  Her  reply  deserves  to  be  inscribed 
upon  brass  and  naarble :  "  I  hare  aeven  sons  who  are  now,  or  have  been  bearing  anna ;  indeed,  my  seventh  son.  Zachens,  who 
is  only  fifteen  years  old,  I  yesterday  assisted  to  get  ready  to  go  and  Join  his  brothers  in  Sumter's  army.  Now.  sooner  than  see 
one  of  my  family  turn  back  from  the  glorious  enterprise,  I  would  take  these  boys  (pointing  to  three  or  four  small  sons),  and 
with  them  would  myself  enlist  under  Sumter's  standard  and  show  my  husband  and  sons  how  to  fight,  and,  if  neceasary.  to  die 
for  their  country  1**  **  Ah,  genend,"  said  the  cruel  Tarleton,  "  I  think  you've  got  hito  a  hornet's  nest !  Never  mind ;  when  wc 
get  to  CaBides,  111  take  good  care  that  old  Robin  Wilson  never  gets  back  again  I**— Soe  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  ofUu  R$9oliUion,ta^ 
347. 
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ciaed  in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void,  and 

the  Constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  suspended. 

II.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  within  their  respect- 
ive provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist  at  this  time 
in  any  of  these  colonies. 

III.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  province,  and  the  Congress  has  not 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  or  Chapel  Hall,  John  H.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  author  of  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  and  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  saperintendent  of  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  for  the  originals  from  which  these  fao  similes  are  made. 
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yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary  for  the  better  preservation  of  good  order,  to  form 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  this  county,  until  laws  shall 
bo  provided  for  us  by  the  Congress. 

IV.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meet  on  a  certain  day  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and,  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  companies  (to  wit :  eight  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  town),  do  choose  a  colonel  and  other  military  officers,  who  shall  hold  and  exer- 
cise thwr  several  powers  by  virtue  of  the  choice,  and  independent  of  the  crown,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  former  Constitution  of  this  province. 

V.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace  and  administration  of  justice,  each  of 
those  companies  do  choose  from  their  own  body  two  discreet  freeholders,  who  shall  be  em- 
powered each  by  himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy 
arising  within  said  company,  under  the  sum  qf  twenty  shillings,  and  jointly  and  together 
all  controversies  under  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  yet  so  as  their  decisions  may  admit  of  ap- 
peal to  the  convention  of  the  selectmen  of  the  county,  and  also  that  any  one  of  these  men 
shall  have  power  to  examine  and  commit  to  confinement  persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

VI.  That  those  two  selectmen  thus  chosen  do  jointly  and  together  choose  from  the  body 
of  their  particular  company  two  persons  to  act  as  constables,  who  may  assist  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  office. 

VII.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these  selectmen,  he  do  issue 
his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him 
to  answer  said  complaint. 

VIII.  That  these  select  eighteen  selectmen  thus  appointed  do  meet  every  third  Thurs- 
day in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  the  court-house  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  forty  shillings,  also  appeals ;  and 
in  case  of  felony  to  commit  the  persons  convicted  thereof  to  close  confinement  until  the 
Provincial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  all  such 
cases. 

IX.  That  these  eighteen  selectmen  thus  convened  do  choose  a  clerk,  to  record  the  trans- 
actions of  said  convention,  and  that  said  clerk,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons 
aggrieved,  do  issue  his  warrant  to  any  of  the  constables  of  the  company  to  which  the  of- 
fender belongs,  directing  said  constable  to  summon  and  warn  said  ofi!ender  to  appear  before 
said  convention  at  their  next  sitting,  to  answer  the  aforesaid  complaint.  * 

X.  That  any  person  making  complaint,  upon  oath,  to  the  clerk,  or  any  member  of  the 
convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  a 
sum  above  forty  shillings  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw  from  the  county  without  paying 
the  debt,  the  clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  constable,  commanding 
him  to  take  said  person  or  persons  into  safe  custody  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

XI.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a  sum  above  forty  shillings  shall  abscond  and  leave  the 
county,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  said  debtor 
as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  the  constable 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  which  time,  if  the  debtor  fail  to  return  and  discharge  the 
debt,  the  constable  shall  return  the  warrant  to  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  company,  where 
the  goods  are  found,  who  shall  issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such  a  part  of  said  goods 
as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  due. 

That  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shilling,  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the  convention, 
who  shall  issue  orders  for  sale. 

XII.  That  all  receivers  and  collectors  of  quit-rents,  public  and  county  taxes,  do  pay  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  may  require,  and  that  such  receivers  and  collectors  proceed  no  further  in  their 
office  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to  this  committee  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  a  faithful  return  of  such  moneys  when  collected. 

XIII.  That  th^  committee  be  accountable  to  the  county  for  the  application  of  all  moneys 
received  from  such  public  officers. 
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Mecklenburg  Reaoludoiu  dispatched  to  Philadelphia  and  HillalxMrough.  Action  concerning  them. 

XIV.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  commiBsions  during  the  pleasure  of  their  several 
constituents. 

XV.  That  this  committee  ivill  sustain  all  damages  to  all  or  any  of  their  officers  thus 
appointed,  and  thus  acting,  on  account  of  their  obedience  and  conformity  to  these  rules. 

XVI.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a  commission  from  the  crown,  or 
attempt  to  exercise  any  sicch  commission  heretofore  received,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country  ;  and  upon  confirmation  being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  company  in  which 
he  resides,  the  said  company  shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  before  two 
selectmen,  who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  said  ofiender  to  safe  custody,  until  the 

'   next  sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  may  direct. 

XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  above  rules  shall  be  considered 
equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  offenders  above  last  mentioned. 

XVIII.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the 
legislative  body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pretensions  with  respect  to 
America. 

XIX.  That  the  eight  militia^  companies  in  this  county  provide  themselves  with  proper 
arms  and  accou torments,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  di- 
rections of  the  General  Congress  of  this  province  and  this  committee. 

XX.  That  the  committee  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  to 
purchase  three  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  six  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  thousand 
flints,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county,  and  deposit  the  same  in  such  place  as  the  com- 
mittee may  hereafter  direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Clerk  of  the  Committee'^ 

These  resolutions,  which  not  only  substantially  declared  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  rep- 
resented by  the  convention,  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown,  but  organized  a  civil 
government  upon  a  republican  basis,  were  read  to  the  assembled  multitude  from  the  court- 
house door,  and  were  received  with  loud  acclaims  of  approbation.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
read  to  fresh  gatherings  of  the  people  several  times  during  the  day,  and  were  always  greeted 
with  cheers. 

These  resolutions  formed  the  closing  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  having  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  to  meet 
in  Hillsborough  in  August,  and  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
it  adjourned.  Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  the  appointed  messenger,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed 
the  papers  in  his  charge,  in  the  hands  of  Caswell,  Hooper,  and  Hewes,  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina.^  These  gentlemen,  perhaps  considering  the  movement  prema- 
ture or  too  radical,  did  not  make  the  proceedings  public.  They  still  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  and  were  willing  to  avoid  any  act  that  might  widen  the 
breach.  They  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  complimenting  them 
fi>r  their  patriotism,  recommending  the  strict  observance  of  order,  and  expressing  their  belief 
that  the  whole  continent  would  soon  follow  their  example,  if  the  grievances  complained  of 
were  not  speedily  redressed.  For  the  same  prudential  reasons,  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Hillsborough  declined  taking  any  immediate  action  upon  their  bold  proceedings.*     But  for 

^  It  was  the  regular  ooart  day  when  Captain  Jack  passed  through  Salisbary.  Mr.  Kennon,  a  member 
of  the  convention,  was  in  attendance  there,  and  persuadod  Jack  to  permit  the  resolutions  to  be  publicly 
read.  They  were  generally  approved ;  but  two  men  (John  Dunn  and  Benjamin  Boote)  pronounced  them 
treasonable,  and  proposed  the  forcible  detention  of  Captain  Jack.  For  this  act,  Dunn  and  Boote  were  ar- 
rested by  some  armed  men  sent  by  the  committee  at  Charlotte  for  the  purpose.  They  were  first  sent  to 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  to  be  kept  in  confinement  as  *^  persons  inimical  to  the  country.'*  Tbey  were 
afterward  sent  to  Charleston  for  better  security. 

'  The  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  on  the  first  of  September.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  Congress  resolved  that  **  the  present  Association  ought  to  be  further  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  with  the  parent  state."  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter,  and  this  brilliant  spark 
was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence  published  the  following  year. 
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this  hesitation,  growing  out  of  a  Binoere  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British  realm, 
the  world  would  long  ago  have  conceded  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  distinguished  honor  of  making  a  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  British  crown,  thir- 
teen months  previous  to  the  Federal  declaration  by  the  Continental  Congress.  That  honor 
has  not  only  been  withheld,  but  the  fact  denied  by  men  presumed  to  have  positive  informa- 
tion upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Revolutionary  events.  Documentary  evidence  has 
settled  the  question  beyond  cavil.' 

*  Almost  fifty  years  this  brilliant  event  in  Mecklenburg  county  remained  in  obscurity,  and  when  its  ra- 
diance appeared,  it  was  believed  to  be  only  reflected  light.  There  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  April 
30,  1819,  a  statement  over  the  signature  of  J.  M^Rnitt,  that  a  convention  of  representatives  df  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg  county  met  at  Charlotte,  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  and  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  substantially  declared  themselves  free  and  independent.*  He  alleged  that  Captain  Jack 
bore  those  resolutions  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina  in  that  body,  who  thought  them  premature.  Mr.  M'Knitt  also  stated  that  John  M'Knitt 
Alexander  was  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  that  all  of  the  original  papers  were  destroyed  when  the 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  burned  in  April,  1800,  but  that  copies  of  the  proceedings  were  made,  one  of 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  New  York,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  North  Carolina,  and 
one  to  General  William  R.  Davie.f  This  statement  was  copied  from  the  Raleigh  Register  by  the  Essex 
Register,  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  venerable  John  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  sent 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Jefierson,  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  genuine.  On  the  ninth  of  July, 
1819,  Mr.  Jefierson  repKed  to  Mr.  Adamses  letter  at  some  length,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  giving  his  decided  opinion  that  the  article  in  the  RegtMter  was  a  *Wery  unjustifiable  quiz."| 
Among  his  reasons  for  not  believing  the  thing  genuine,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  historian,  not  even 
Williamson  (whose  History  of  North  Carolina  was  published  in  1812),  alluded  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Such  was  the  fact,  and  public  opinion  was  divided.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that  such  an  important  event 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Williamson,  if  he  believed  the  resolutions  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander  to  be  true  copies  of  those  adopted  in  convention  at  Charlotte.  Because  of  a  similarity  of  expressions 
and  sentiments  in  these  resolutions  and  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefierson  was  charged 
with  gross  plagiarism,  f  while  the  North  Carolinians  were  charged  with  attempting  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  glory  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

In  1829,  Judge  Martinis  History  of  North  Carolina  appeared,  and  in  vol.  ii.,  pages  272-274,  inclusive, 
ho  publishes  an  account  of  the  Mecklenburg  proceedings,  with  the  resolutions.  These  resolutions  differ 
materially  from  those  which  were  possessed  by  General  Davie,  and  published  as  authentic  in  a  state  pam- 
phlet, prepared  by  order  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  in  1831.  Whence  Judge  Martin  procured  his 
copy,  is  not  known.  In  1 830,  a  publication  appeared  denying  the  statements  of  the  Raleigh  Register  in 
1819,  and  also  denying  that  a  convention,  with  such  results,  was  ever  held  at  Charlotte.  The  friends  of  those 
patriots  whose  names  appeared  as  members  of  the  convention  in  question,  very  properly  tender  of  their 

*  The  foUowiog  ii  a  copy  of  the  re«oltttions,  which  were  in  the  poaieMion  of  General  William  R.  Darie,  and  are  now  in  the 
archlTea  of  the  atats,  at  Rideigfa : 

"  Ruohfi^  1.  That  whooTer  directly  or  Indhrectly  abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  unchartered 
and  dangerooa  iuTaalon  of  our  rights,  at  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  ia  an  enemy  to  this  country— to  America— and  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

'*  JU$olvedy  8.  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dissolre  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  as 
to  the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolre  ourselres  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connectioo, 
contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who  hare  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood 
of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

"  Jte9olved^  3.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselTes  a  free  and  independent  people;  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  soTerdgo 
and  self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  otiier  than  tiiat  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government  of  the 
Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solenmly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  liTes,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

**  Ruohtd,  4.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  ctmtrol  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  ciril  or  military,  within  this  coun^, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  nerertheless,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  thereto. 

*•  IU$olv9d,  5.  That  it  is  also  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  retained  in  his 
former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regulations.  And  that  every  member  preaent  of  this  delega- 
tion shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz^  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  claaracter  of  a  *  eommkUe-mtui^' to  Issue  prooeas,  hear 
and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  harmony  in 
said  county ;  and  to  use  every  eiferUon  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  more 
genera]  organized  government  be  MtabUshed  in  this  province.** 

To  tiiese  resolutions,  it  is  said,  a  number  of  by-laws  were  appended  to  regulate  the  general  conduct  of  dtitens. 

t  The  house  of  Mr.  iUexander  was  destroyed  in  April,  1800.  The  date  of  the  earliest  copy  of  the  resolutions  is  Septembw  of 
the  same  year.  t  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Correspondtnc*,  Iv.,  338- 

\  The  chief  ground  upon  which  this  charge  was  predicated,  was  Ae  identity  of  expression  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  resolu- 
tion, and  the  closing  of  the  Federal  Declaration — **  We  pledge  to  each  oUier  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor." 
This  charge  has  no  weight  when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  a  common  parliamentary  suffix.  Gibbon,  writing  to  his  friend 
dheffleld  concerning  the  BotUtn  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  said,  *•  We  voted  an  address  of  lives  and  fortunes,  ^.'*  See  volume  L  of  this 
work,  page  515. 
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History  of  tiie  Mecklenburg  DecUrmtion  of  Independence. 

Charlotte  was  the  point  to  whioh  Gates  retreated,  with  a  few  followers,  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  near  Camden,  in  August,  1780,  and  soon  afterward  it  became  the  scene  of  act- 

repatation  and  the  boDor  of  the  stale,  sought  for  proof  that  such  a  convention,  with  such  glorious  results,  was 
held  in  Charlotte.  The  testimonies  of  several  living  witnesses  of  the  fact  were  procured,  some  of  them  as 
early  as  1819-20,  and  some  as  late  as  1830.  Their  certificates  all  agree  as  to  the  main  fact  that  aueh  a  con- 
vention  wot  held,  but  all  are  not  explicit  as  to  date,  and  some  evidently  point  to  other  resolves  than  those  refer- 
red to.  These  discrepancies  caused  doubts,  and  the  public  mind  was  still  unsatisfied.  To  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  1831,  and  the  statement  made  in  the  Raleigh  Regitter  in  1819  was  endorsed  as 
true.  The  certificates  alluded  to  (which  also  appear  in  Forceps  American  Archives,  ii.,  855)  are  published 
therein,  together  with  the  names  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  appended  thereto.  Yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained  in  the  way — a  fact  favorable  to  a  belief  in  the  undoubted  truth  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
denial — namely,  that  in  no  public  records  or  files  of  newspapers  of  the  day  had  the  resolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth,  or  an  account  of  the  convention,  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  those  of  the  thirty- 
first  were  published  in  the  MaseachuseUs  Spy  in  1775.  Doubt  still  hung  over  the  genuineness  of  the  publish- 
ed resolutions,  and  eminent  men  in  North  Carolina  made  earnest  searches  for  further  testimony,  but  in  vain. 

In  1847,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Charleston,  published  an  inquiry  into  *^The  true  Origin 
and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  and  National  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  which,  assuming  the  pub- 
lished resolutions,  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  to  be  gen- 
nine  copies  of  the  originab  prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard,  he  advances  an  ingenious  theory,  by  which  Mr.  Jefl*er- 
son  is  impliedly  defended  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism  and  subsequent  misrepresentation.  Assuming 
that  both  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Brevard  were,  as  students  of  history,  familiar  with  the  confenion$^  covenanti,  and 
bands  (declarations  and  pledges)  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  their  ideas,  and  even  their  expressions,  were  copied  from 
those  instruments  of  a  people  struggling  for  religious  freedom.  As  a  proof  that  such  forms  were  ap|iealed 
to,  he  quotes  Jefferson^s  acknowledgment  (itfeniotrt,  &c.,  i.,  2),  that  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  tutor  he  was 
indebted  for  his  republican  bias ;  and  his  statement  (p.  6)  that,  in  preparing  a  resolution  at  Williamsburg, 
recommending  a  fast  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  they  "rummaged  over"  Rushworth  "  for  the  revolutionary 
precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day."  Upon  these  premises,  Dr.  Smyth  argues  that  Mr.- Jef- 
ferson and  Dr.  Brevard  doubtless  drew  water  from  the  same  well,  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  act 
—a  well  from  which  copious  draughts  were  made  by  the  Father  of  our  Republic. 

While  these  inquiries  were  in  progress,  the  discovery  of  documentary  evidence  settled  the  main  question 
beyond  cavil,  and  established  the  fact  that,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
a  representative  convention  assembled,  passed  resolutions  equivalent  in  spirit  to  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  organized  a  civil  government  upon  the  basis  of  political  independence.  Among  the  most  inde- 
fatigable searchers  after  the  truth,  was  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina.  A 
manuscript  proclamation  of  Governor  Martin,  dated  August  8, 1775,  which  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  state  by  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  words :  "  And  where- 
as, I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous  publication  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury^  importiag  to  be  resolves  of  a  set 
of  people  styling  themselves  a  committee  for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  roost  traitorously  decUiring  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  government,  and  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  role 
and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  subversive  of  his  majesty's  government,"  &c.,  &c.  Here  was  a  clue. 
After  repeated  searches  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Swain,  a  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  Chzette  and  Country 
Journal,  dated  "Tuesday,  June  13,  1775,"  and  containing  the  entire  set  of  resolutions  printed  on  pages 
620-21,  bearing  date  of  May  31, 1775,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  in  the  Charleston  Library.* 
These  were  copied,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Swain,  who  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, then  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Before  they  reached  Mr.  Bancroft  at  London, 
that  gentleman  had  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a  copy  of  the  same  South  Carolina  paper,  contain- 
ing the  resolutions.  This  paper  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  by  Sir 
James  Wright,  then  governor  of  Georgia.  In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  papers.  Governor  Wright 
said,  ^*  By  the  inclosed  paper  your  lordship  will  see  the  extraordinary  resolves  of  the  people  of  Charlotte- 
town,  in  Mecklenburg  county ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  should  be  done  every  where  else." 
These  facts  Mr.  Bancroft  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swain,  written  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1848. 

The  only  question  unsettled  now  is.  Whether  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  assembled  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  which  were  in  possession  of  General  Davie, 
and  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819.  It  is  a  question  of  minor  historical  importance,  since  the 
great  fact  is  established  beyond  cavil,  that  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  jpromulgation  of  the  Federal 
Declaration,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  declared  their  entire  independence  of  the  British  crown,  and,  in 
pursnanoe  of  that  dechiration,  organised  a  civil  government. 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  In  hii  TradUione  and  Reminiteeneee  of  tht  Revolution  (Charleston,  1851),  giret  a  &o  timile  of  •  hand-bill,  contain- 
lag  the  first  three  of  the  Mocklenbnrg  Resolutions  published  io  the  state  pamphlet,  together  with  the  names  oi  the  committee. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  it  is  **  the  oldest  publication  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  yet  found  in  print."  This  is  a  significant  fact  The 
handbill  was  printed  by  Heiskell  and  Brown,  who  established  their  printing*offlce  at  KnoxvUle,  Tennessee,  In  1816.  This  docu- 
ment is  not  now  (1852)  more  thnn  thirty  fire  years  old.  It  was  probably  printed  at  about  the  time  (1819)  when  the  resolutions 
appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Re{iliter. 
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MoTem^nts  of  ComwalUs  and  hii  Subordlnatet. 


Colonel  Polk  auspected.       * 


Geneitd  Williiim  R.  Darie. 


ual  hoiUlities.  After  refreshing  his  army  at  Camden,  and  adopting  further  measures  for 
keeping  down  the  spirit  of  rising  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  Comwallis  moved,  with  his 
t  Sept  8,  forces,  toward  Charlotte, &  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  timid 
17S0.  Loyalists  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  ;  to  assist  Major  Ferguson,  who 
was  then  across  the  Broad  River  attempting  to  embody  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the 
king ;  to  awe  the  Republicans,  who  were  in  the  ascendant  in  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  vicin- 
ity ;  in  fact,  to  conquer  North  Carolina  before  Congress  could  organize  another  army  at  the 
South.  Comwallis  reached  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Ferguson  and  his  Loyalists.  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  that 
officer  was  soon  afterward  killed,  and  his  whole  force  was  broken  up  in  a  severe  battle  on 
King's  Mountain. b  Comwallis  was  diligent  in  issuing  his  proclamations,  in  which 
he  denounced  '*  the  rebels ;"  offered  pardon  to  those  who  should  seek  it,  and  protec- 
tion to  persons  and  property  to  those  who  would  accept  it.  Gates,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
retired,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  to  Salisbury,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Hillsborough. 
Hundreds,  who  were  stanch  patriots,  came  forward  and  accepted  protection  from  Comwallis, 

for  they  saw  no  alternative  but  that  and  the 
ruin  of  their  families  and  estates.  Among 
them  was  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  who  thereby 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  his  countrymen  ;  but 
when  the  danger  was  over,  he  renounced  the 
forced  allegiance.  Non-conformity  would  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  all  his  property ;  he 
wisely  accepted  a  protection,  saved  his  estate, 
and  was  under  a  cloud  of  distrust  only  for  a 
short  season.' 

When  Comwallis  marched  from  Camden, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wateree,  Tarleton  trav- 
ersed the  country,  with  his  legion,  on  the  west 
side  of  that  river.  At  the  Waxhaws,  Com- 
wallis halted,  and  there  Tarleton  united  with 
the  main  body.  On  the  fifth  of.  September, 
Major  William  R.  Davie*  was  appointed,  by 
Y  y^  y;^      ^^--.^^  Groveraor  Nash,  colonel  commandant  of  cavalry, 

Ja     ^^ .^T        ^^J  *  ^^^'  ^^^  Major  George  Davidson,  was  very 

/^        ^^  -^w^4^^^C^        active  in  collecting  supplies  for  Gates's  broken 


^  Colonel  Polk  was  commissary  of  provisions  at  that  time.  The  acceptance  of  protection  from  the  Brit- 
ish was  considered  equivalent  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  republicanism.  He  was,  therefore,  de- 
nounced as  a  Tory.  Among  Gates's  papers  in 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  is  the  fol- 
lowing order,  issued  after  Comwallis  had  re- 
treated to  Winnsborough  :  **  From  a  number 
of  suspicious  circumstances  respecting  the  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
commissary  general  of  provisions  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  commissary  of  pur- 
chases for  the  Continental  troops,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  said  Colonel  Polk  should  be 
directly  ordered  to  Salisbury  to  answer  for 
his  conduct ;  and  that  the  persons  of  Duncan 
Ochiltree  and  William  M*Aferty*  be  likewise 
brought  under  guard  to  Salisbury.  Given 
unanimously  as  our  opinion,  this  twelfth  day  of  November,  1780." 

'  William  Richardson  Davie  was  born  at  Egremont,  near  Whitehaven,  England,  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 

*  M'CKffisrty,  «•  the  name  U  properly  tpelled,  wm  a  wealUij  Scotchmiui,  and  was  employed  by  Cornwallif  as  a  guide  wbeo 
he  left  Charlotte 
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Cornwallii'*  March  toward  Charlotte.  Operattooa  of  the  Americana  againtt  him.  Skirmish  at  Charlotte. 

army,  and  in  repressing  the  depredations  of  the  British.  They  had  continually  maneuvered 
in  front  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  fell  gradually  back  to  Charlotte  as  the  British  pressed 
onward.  While  encamped  at  Providence,  Davie  learned  that  some  Tories  and  light  troops 
were  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba,  not  far  distant.  He  determined  to  beat  up  their 
quarters ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,*  he  surprised 
them  at  Captain  Wahab*s*  plantation,  and  killed  and  wounded  sixty,  while  he  lost  but 
one  man  wouuded.  He  took  ninety-six  horses,  with  their  equipments,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stand  of  arms,  and  returned  to  his  camp,  having  marched  sixty  miles  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

On  the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Wahab*8,  Grenerals  Sumner  and  Davidson,  with  their 
brigades  of  militia,  arrived  at  Providence.  On  the  advance  of  the  British,  they  retreated 
,  to  Salisbury,  ordering  Colonel  Davie  and  Major  Joseph  Graham  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  his 
march.  Four  days  afterward,  Cornwallis  having  established  a  post  at  Blair's  Mill,  on  Five 
Mile  Creek,  commenced  his  march  toward  Charlotte,  by  the  Steel  Creek  road.  Davie  and 
Graham  were  on  the  alert,  annoying  him  all  the  way.  They  took  several  of  his  men  pris- 
oners, in  one  or  two  skirmishes.  Davie  reached  Charlotte  at  midnight, b  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  ebemy  a  warm  reception.  He  dismounted  his  cavalry,  who 
were  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  muskets,  and  posted  them  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
under  cover  of  a  stone  wall,  breast  high.  His  infantry  and  Graham's  volunteers  were  ad- 
vanced eighty  yards  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  street,  covered  by  the  garden  inclosures  of 
the  villagers.  While  this  arrangement  was  in  progress,  Tarleton's  legion,  the  van  of  the  royal 
army,  approached.  Tarleton  was  sick,  and  Major  Hanger  was  in  command.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  Common  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  observed  the  Americans,  Hanger's 
trumpeter  sounded  a  charge.  The  cavalry  moved  slowly,  while  the  flanking  infantry  at- 
tacked Graham  and  his  party.  While  they  were  engaged.  Hanger,  with  his  cavalry,  rushed 
toward  the  court-house,  when  Davie  poured  a  deadly  volley  upon  them.  They  recoiled,  but 
were  instantly  rallied  on  the  Common.  In  the  mean  while,  the  contest  in  the  street  was 
warmly  maintained.  Again  the  cavalry  charged,  and  again  fell  back  in  confusion  to  the 
Common.  The  British  infantry  having  gained  Davie's  right,  he  withdrew  from  the  court- 
house, and  formed  his  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Cornwallis  had  now  reached 
the  cavalry,  and  upbraided  them  for  want  of  courage.  They  charged  a  third  time,  when 
Davie,  having  mounted  his  men,  gave  the  enemy  such  a  reception  that  they  again  fell  back 
to  the  Common.  The  7 1st  and  33d  British  regiments  of  Webster's  brigade  (which  fought  so 
gallantly  at  Guilford  nearly  &ve  months  afterward)  now  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  light 

1756.  He  oame  with  his  father  to  America  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  was  adopted  by  William  Rich* 
ardflOD,  a  maternal  ancle,  who  lived  near  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina.  He  commenced  study  at  Prince- 
ton, bat  during  the  summer  of  1776  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  resumed  his  studies  after  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  graduated  in  the  autamn  of  1776,  and  returned  to  Carolina,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Salisbury.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  1779,  and  was  attached  to 
Pulaski's  legion.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  6f  major.  At  Stono,  below  Charleston,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  When  he  recovered,  he  returned  to  Salisbury  and  resumed  his  books.  In  the  winter  of  1780,  he 
raised  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  whkih  he  was  very  active  in  beating  back  the  enemy,  while  forcing  his  way 
northward.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock ;  with  Rutherford  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  and  nobly  oon- 
fronted  the  British  army  at  Charlotte,  after  a  brilliant  display  of  courage  and  skill  at  Wahab^s  plantation. 
General  Greene  appointed  Davie  commissary  general  of  the  Southern  army ;  and  he  was  with  that  officer 
in  his  Retreat,  and  at  the  battles  at  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  Ninety-Six.  In  1783,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  General  Allen  Jones.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  erection 
of  the  boildings  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  he  laid  the 
comer  stone.  He  received  the  commission  of  major  general  of  militia  in  1797,  and  in  1798  was  appointed 
a  brigadier  in  the  army  o(  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  the  same  year, 
and  in  1799  was  appointed  an  embassador  to  France  by  President  Adams.  On  his  return,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  Indian  treaties,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1803,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  He  died 
at  Tivoli,  near  Landsford,  in  Sooth  Carolina,  in  December,  1820,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Captain  Wahab  was  with  Davie  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  had  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  embracing  his  wife  and  children.  Before  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  dwelling,  he  saw  his  dear 
ones  driven  from  it  by  the  foe,  and  their  shelter  burned  to  the  ground,  without  the  power  to  protect  them. 
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troops.  Davie,  perceiving  the  contest  now  to  be  very  unequal,  retreated  toward  Salisbury, 
leaving  Comwallis  master  of  Charlotte.  Colonel  Francis  Locke  (who  commanded  at  Ram- 
■our's)  and  five  privates  were  killed  ;  and  Major  Graham  and  twelve  others  were  wounded 
in  this  action.  The  British  lost  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  killed  ;  Ma- 
jor Hanger,  two  captains,  and  many  privates,  were  wounded.  Cornwallis  remained  in  Char- 
lotte until  the  fourteenth  of  October,  when  he  retreated  southward.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  advance  northward  ;  but  the  loss  of  Ferguson  and  his  corps,  and  the  general  luke- 
warmness,  if  not  absolute  hostility  of  the  people,  and  the  constant  annoyance  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,*  caused  him  to  retrograde,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District,  South  Carolina,  midway  between  the  Catawba 
and  Broad  Rivers.     There  we  shall  leave  the  earl  for  the  present. 

The  British  army,  while  at  Charlotte,  lay  encamped  upon  a  plain,  south  of  the  town,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.  Cornwallis's  head-quarters  were  next  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  street  from  the  court-house  ;  and  most  of  the  other  houses  were  occupied,  in  part,  by  hii 
officers.  I  found  no  person  in  Charlotte  yet  living  who  remembered  the  British  occupation 
and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  patriots  ;  but  history,  general  and  local,  fully  attests  the  patriot- 
ism of  its  inhabitants  during  the  whole  war.'  It  was  never  visits  by  the  British  army 
after  Cornwallis  returned  to  Winnsborough,  and  only  for  a  short  time  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  American  army,  while  Gates  was  preparing  for  another  campaign.  It  was  at 
■  Dec. 3,  ^^^^  place  General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  Southern  army  from  Gates, 
neo.     fifty  days  after  Cornwallis  decamped > 

*  Provisions  soon  became  scarce  in  the  British  camp,  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  refused  a  supply. 
In  Colonel  Polk's  mill,  two  miles  from  the  town,  they  found  twenty-eight  thousand  weight  of  flour,  and  a 
quantity  of  wheat.  Foraging  parties  went  out  daily  for  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  but  so  hostile  were 
the  people  that  Webster^s  and  Rawdon*8  brigades  were  obliged  to  move,  on  alternate  days,  as  a  covering 
party.  There  were  few  sheep,  and  the  cattle  were  so  lean  that  they  killed  one  hundred  head  a  day.  On 
one  day,  according  to  Stedroan  (who  was  commissary),  they  killed  thirty-seven  cows  with  calf.  Frequent 
skirmishes  occurred.  On  one  occasion,  the  plantation  of  Mr.  M^Intyre,  seven  miles  north  of  Charlotte,  on 
the  road  to  Beattie^s  Ford,  was  plundered,  the  family  having  barely  time  to  escape.  While  loading  their 
wagons  with  plunder,  a  bee-hive  was  overturned,  and  the  insects  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  soldiers. 
While  their  commander  stood  in  the  door  laughing  at  the  scene,  a  party  of  twelve  patriots  approached  ;* 
in  a  moment,  the  captain,  nine  men,  and  two  horses  lay  dead  upon  the  ground  The  British  hastily  retreat- 
ed to  their  camp,  believing  that  a  large  American  force  was  concealed  near. 

'  On  one  occasion,  the  young  ladies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  entered  into  a  pledge  not  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  young  men  who  would  not  volunteer  in  defense  of  the  country,  they  "  being  of  opinion  that 
such  persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home,  when  the  important  calls  of  the  country  demand  their  military  serv- 
ices abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave  and  manly  spirit  which 
would  qualify  them  to  be  the  defenders  and  guardians  of  the  fair  sex.*' — South  Carolina  and  jimerican 
General  Gazette,  February,  1780. 

*  One  of  the  twelve  wm  George  Graham,  brother  of  General  Joaeph  Graham.  He  was  bom  in  Pennaylvania,  In  1758,  and 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  bi«  widowed  mother,  when  six  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Museum,  and  was 
atrongly  imbued  with  the  republican  principles  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  that  region.  He  was  one  of  the  partj  who  rode  from 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury  and  arrested  those  who  proposed  to  detain  Captain  Jack,  as  mentioned  on  page  621.  He  was  active  in 
partisan  duties  while  the  British  were  at  Charlotte.  After  the  war,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  militia,  and  often 
aerved  his  country  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Blarch,  1886,  In  the  alxty-eighth  year 
ofbiaagu. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  We  marched  to  the  Cowpens,  Camphell  was  there, 
Shelby,  Cleveland,  and  Colonel  Sevier ; 
Men  of  renown,  sir,  like  lions,  so  bold- 
Like  lions  undaunted,  ne^er  to  be  controlled. 
We  set  out  on  our  march  that  very  same  night ; 
Sometimes  we  were  wrong,  sometimes  we  were  right ; 
Our  hearts  being  run  in  true  liberty's  mold, 
We  valued  not  hunger,  wet,  weary,  or  cold. 
On  the  top  of  Ring's  Mountain  the  old  rogue  we  found. 
And,  like  brave  heroes,  his  camp  did  surround  3 
Like  li(;htning,  the  flashes ;  like  thunder,  the  noise  ] 
Our  rifles  struck  the  poor  Tories  with  sudden  surprise." 

Old  Sono.' 

HE  Sabbath  which  I  passed  in  Charlotte  was  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
The  morning  air  was  keen  and  hazy  ;  snow  fell  toward  evening,  and  night 
set  in  with  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  morrow's  travel.     I  breakfasted  by 
candle-light  on  Monday  morning,  and  before  sunrise  was  on  the  road  for 
King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.     I  passed  the  United  States  Branch 
''  Mint,  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  village  to  the  Tuckesege  or  Great 
Catawba  Ford,  and  at  the  forks,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  halted  a 
moment  to  observe  the  operation  of  raising  gold  ore  from  a  mine,  by  a  horse  and  windlass. 
This  mine  had  not  been  worked  for  fifteen  years,  owing  to  litigation,  and  now  yielded  spar- 
ingly.    The  vein  lies  about  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.     This  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  eleven  counties.* 
From  Charlotte  to  the  Catawba,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  the  country  is  very  hilly,  and 
the  roads  were  bad  the  greater  portion  of  the  way.     I  crossed  the  Catawba  at  the  Tucke- 
sege  Ford,  the  place  where  General  Rutherford  and  his  little  army  passed,  on  the  evening 
of  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1780,  when  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  Tories  at  Ramsour^s  Mills.' 
I  was  piloted  across  by  a  lad  on  horseback. 
The  distance  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ford,  is  more  than  half  a  mile, 
the  water  varying  in  depth  from  ten  inches  to 
three  feet,  and  running  in  quite  a  rapid  cur- 
rent.    In  the  passage,  which  is  diagonal,  two 
islands,  covered  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  are 
traversed.     This  was  Charley's  first  experi- 
ence in  fording  a  very  considerable  stream,  and 
he  seemed  to  participate  with  me  in  the  sat- 
isfaction experienced  in  setting  foot  upon  the  "^'^  ^^  tuc«s.o.  Foei.* 
solid  ground  of  the  western  shore.     I  allowed  him  to  rest  while  1  made  the  above  sketch, 

*  The  song  called  "  The  Battle  of  King^s  Mountain,'*  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  was  very  popular 
in  the  Carolinas  until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  sung  with  applause  at  political  meet- 
ings, wedding  parties,  and  other  gatherings,  where  the  ballad  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
M'Elwees,  an  old  roan  of  eighty-seven,  who  fought  under  Sumter,  and  with  whom  I  passed  an  evening, 
within  two  miles  of  King's  Mountain,  remembered  it  well,  and  repeated  the  portion  here  given. 

*  These  are  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Davidson,  Stanley,  Anson,  Cabarras,  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Lincoln,  all  east  of  the  Catawba.  '  See  page  597. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba,  looking  down  the  stream. 
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and  then  we  pushed  on  toward  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawba,  almost  seven  miles  farther. 
I  was  told  that  the  ford  there  was  marked  by  a  row  of  rocks,  occurring  at  short  intervals 
across  the  stream  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  bank,  few  of  them  could  be  seen  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  swift  and  swollen  current.  The  distance  across  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifly 
yards,  and  the  whole  stream  flows  in  a  single  channel.  The  passage  appeared  (as  it  really 
was)  very  dangerous,  and  I  had  no  guide.  As  the  day  was  fast  waning  away,  a  storm 
seemed  to  be  gathering,  and  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  within  a  mile,  I  resolved  to  ven- 
ture alone,  relying  upon  the  few  rocks  visible  for  indications  of  the  safest  place  for  a  passage. 
Taking  my  port-folio  of  drawings  from  my  trunk,  and  placing  it  beside  me  on  the  seat,  and 
then  folding  my  wagon-top,  I  was  prepared  to  swim,  if  necessary,  and  save  my  sketches,  if 
possible.  Charley  seemed  loth  to  enter  the  flood,  but  once  in,  he  breasted  the  stream  like  a 
philosopher.  Twice  the  wheels  ran  upon  rocks,  and  the  wagon  was  almost  overturned,  the 
water  being,  in  the  mean  while,  far  over  the  hubs ;  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
southern  shore,  we  crossed  a  narrow  channel,  so  deep  that  my  horse  kept  his  feet  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  wagon,  having  a  tight  body,  floated  for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  we 
struck  firm  ground.  I  breathed  freer  as  we  ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
rode  on  toward  Falls's  house  of  entertainment,  away  among  the  hills  near  the  South  Caro- 
lina line,  twenty-six  miles  from  Charlotte. 

On  account  of  numerous  diverging  ways,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  in  the  right  road 
from  the  South  Fork  to  Falls's.  I  tried  to  reach  there  before  dark,  but  the  clouds  thick- 
ened, and  night  fell  suddenly.  In  the  uncertain  twilight,  I  missed  a  diverging  road  which 
I  was  directed  to  pursue,  and  got  into  the  midst  of  a  vast  pine  forest.  Just  before  entering 
the  woods,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Crowder's  Knob,  the  highest  peak  of  King's  Mountain,  es- 
timated to  be  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  was  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  loomed  up  from  the  wilderness  of  pines  which  intervened,  like  some  ancient  cas- 
tle in  the  dim  light.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  pursued  the  forest  road,  without  perceiving 
the  diverging  one  which  I  was  directed  to  follow.  I  stopped  to  listen  for  sounds  of  habita- 
tion. All  was  silent  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  pine  boughs,  the  solemn  voice 
of  an  owl,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  my  wagon-top.  For  almost  another  hour  I 
rode  on  in  the  gloom,  without  perceiving  an  opening  in  the  forest,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
should  be  obliged  to  <'  camp  out"  for  the  night.  Again  I  listened,  and  was  cheered  by  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog.  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  in  twenty  minutes  an  open  field 
appeared,  and  the  glimmer  of  a  candle.  A  shout  brought  the  master  of  the  cottage  to  the 
door,  and,  in  reply  to  my  solicitation  for  food  and  shelter  until  morning,  he  informed  me  that 
a  contagious  disease,  which  had  destroyed  two  of  his  family,  yet  prevailed  in  his  house.  He 
could  not  ofier  me  the  hospitalities  of  his  roof  and  table,  but  he  would  mount  his  horse  and 
guide  me  to  Falls's,  which  was  four  miles  distant.  I  was  glad  to  avoid  the  contagion,  and 
to  reward  him  liberally  for  his  kind  pilotage.  I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  Falls's,  but,  missing  the  *'  turn  out,"  had  traversed  another  road  several  miles 
back  in  the  direction  of  Charlotte  ! 

Mr.  Falls  was  the  postmaster,  and  an  intelligent  man,  apparently  about  sixty  yean  of 
age.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1915,^  and  as  the 
old  man  had  a  brother  killed  in  that  engagement,  it  was  -a  day  always  memorable  to 
him.  I  was  entertained  with  the  frank  hospitality  so  common  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  my 
request  breakfast  was  ready  at  early  dawn.  A  more  gloomy  morning  can  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. Snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  during  the  night,  and  when  I  departed, 
a  chilling  east  wind,  freighted  with  sleet,  was  sweeping  over  the  barren  country.  King  s 
Mountain  battle-ground  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  I  desired  to  reach  there  in  time  to 
make  my  notes  and  sketches  before  sunset.  The  roads,  except  near  the  water  courses,  were 
sandy  and  quite  level,  but  the  snow  made  the  traveling  heavy.  Six  miles  from  Falls's,  I 
forded  Crowder's  Creek,  a  stream  about  ten  yards  wide,  deep  and  sluggish,  which  rises  from 

^  The  sides  of  this  peak  are  very  precipitous,  and  iu  top  is  accessible  to  man  only  upon  one  side. 
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Crowder*8  Knob,  and,  after  a  course  of  eighteen  miles,  falls  into  the  Catawba.  A  little  be- 
yond it,  I  passed  a  venerable  post  oak,  which  was  shivered,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning 
the  previous  summer.  It  there  marks  the  dividing-line  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. At  noon  the  storm  ceased ;  the  clouds  broke,  and  at  three  o'clock,  when  I  reached 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  residence  is  the  nearest  one  to  the  battle-ground,  the  sun 
was  shining  warm  and  bright,  and  the  snow  had  disappeared  in  the  open  fields. 

When  my  errand  was  made  known,  Mr.  Leslie  brought  two  horses  from  his  stable,  and 
withm  twenty  minutes  after  my  arrival  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  traversing  a  winding 
way  toward  Clarke's  Fork  of  King's  Creek.  From  that  stream,  to  the  group  of  hills  among 
which  the  battle  was  fougnt,  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  whole  range,  in  that 
vicinity,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  great  undulations,  from  whose  sides  burst  innumerable 
springs,  making  every  ravine  sparkle  with  running  water.  The  hills  are  gravelly,  contain- 
ing a  few  small  bowlders.  They  are  covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  pines,  beaches,  gums, 
and  tulip  poplars,  and  an  undergrowth  of  post  oaks,  laurel,  and  sour- wood.  The  large  trees 
stand  far  apart,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  not  very  thick;  so  that  the  march  of  an  army  over 
those  gentle  elevations  was  comparatively  easy.  Yet  it  was  a  strange  place  for  an  encamp- 
ment or  a  battle ;  and  to  one  acquainted  with  that  region,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Ferguson  and  his  band  were  there  at  all. 

We  tied  our  horses  near  the  grave  of  Ferguson  and  his  fellow-sleepers,  and  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  British  troops  were  encamped  and  fought.  The  battle- 
ground is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  North  Carolina  line.     It  is  a  stony  ridge, 


Vi£w  AT  KiNo'8  Mountain  Battls-oround.' 

extending  north  and  south,  and  averaging  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  ra- 
vines which  surround  it.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  very  narrow  upon  its  summit,  with 
steep  sides.  From  its  top  we  could  observe  Crowder's  Knob  in  the  distance,  and  the  hills 
of  less  altitude  which  compose  the  range.'     The  sun  was  declining,  and  its  slant  rays, 

^  This  view  is  from  the  foot  of  the  hil],  whereon  the  hottest  of  the  fight  ocoarred.  The  north  slope  of 
that  eminence  is  seen  on  the  left.  In  the  center,  within  a  sort  of  basin,  into  which  several  ravines  converge, 
is  seen  the  simple  monnment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Fergoson  and  others ;  and  in  the  foreground,  on 
the  right,  Is  seen  the  great  tulip-tree,  opon  which,  tradition  says,  ten  Tories  were  hnng. 

'  The  range  known  as  King's  Moantain  extends  about  sixteen  miles  from  north  to  soath,  with  several 
spnrs  spreading  laterally  in  each  direction.  One  of  these  extends  to  the  Broad  River,  near  the  Cherokee 
Ford,  where  I  crossed  that  stream  on  my  return  from  the  Cowpens.  Many  of  its  spars  aboond  in  marble 
and  iron,  and  from  its  bosom  a  great  number  of  streams,  the  beginning  of  rivers,  gosh  oat.  The  battle- 
groand  is  aboat  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Yorkville,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  Charleston. 
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gleaming  through  the  boughs  dripping  with  melting  snows,  garnished  the  forest  for  a  few 
moments  with  ail  the  seeming  splendors  of  the  mines  ;  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  rubies, 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  glittered  upon  every  branch,  and  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  which  charmed  boyhood  with  the  records  of  wondrous  visions,  crowded  upon  the 
memory  like  realities.  Alas  !  on  this  very  spot,  where  the  sun-light  is  braiding  its  gorgeous 
tapestry,  and  suggesting  nothing  but  love,  and  beauty,  and  adoration,  the  clangor  of  steel, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shout  of  victory,  and  the  groans  of  dying  men,  whose  blood  in- 
carnadined the  forest  sward,  and  empurpled  the  mountain  streams,  were  once  heard — it  was 
an  aceldama ;  and  there,  almost  at  our  feet,  lie  the  ashes  of  men  slain  by  their  brother 
man  !     History  thus  speaketh  of  the  event : 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1780,  the  Americans,  under  Greneral  Gates,  were  defeated 
by  Cornwallis,  near  Camden,  and  dispersed.  Two  days  aflerward,  Tarleton  defeated  Sum- 
ter at  Rocky  Mount,  and  elsewhere  the  American  partisan  corps  were  unsuccessful.  The 
whole  South  now  appeared  to  be  completely  subdued  under  the  royal  power ;  and  the  con- 
queror, tarrying  at  Camden,  busied  himself  in  sending  his  prisoners  to  Charleston,  in  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  his  distant  posts  at  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta,  and  in  establishing 
civil  government  in  South  Carolina.  Yet  his  success  did  not  impair  his  vigilance.  West 
of  the  Wateree*  were  bands  of  active  Whigs,  and  parties  of  those  who  were  defeated  near 
Camden  were  harassing  the  upper  country.  Cornwallis  detached  Major  Ferguson,  a  most 
excellent  officer  and  true  marksman,  of  the  Tlst  regiment,*  with  one  hundred  and  ten  regulars 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Depuyster,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Tories,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  arms  and  other  military  stores.  He  ordered  him  to  embody  the  Loyalists 
beyond  the  Wateree  and  the  Broad  Rivers  ;  intercept  the  Mountain  Men,*  who  were  retreat- 
ing from  Camden,  and  also  the  Americans,  under  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  who 
were  retiring  from  an  attack  upon  Augusta  ;  endeavor  to  crush  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
was  still  rife  ;  and,  after  scouring  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  mountains, 
join  him  at  Charlotte.  Ferguson  at  first  made  rapid  marches  to  overtake  the  Mountain 
Men,  and  cut  off  Clarke's  forces.  Failing  in  this,  he  proceeded  leisurely,  collecting  all  the 
Tories  in  his  path,  until  about  the  last  of  September,  when  he  encamped  with  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  at  a  place  called  Gilbert  Town,  west  of  the  Broad  River,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Rutherfordton,  the  county  seat  of  Rutherford,  in  North  Carolina.^  These 
were  all  well  armed,*  and  Ferguson  began  to  feel  strong.  True  to  their  instincts,  his  Tory 
recruits  committed  horrible  outrages  upon  persons  and  property  wherever  they  went,'  and 
this  aroused  a  spirit  of  the  fiercest  vengeance  among  the  patriots.     At  different  points,  large 

^  The  Wateree  River  is  that  portion  of  the  Catawba  which  flows  through  Soath  Carolina.  It  is  the 
Catawba  to  the  dividing-line  of  the  states,  and,  after  its  junction  with  the  Congaree,  is  called  the  Santee. 
The  Congaree  is  fornaed  by  a  union  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  at  Columbia,  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  upon  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  from  the  ocean. 

*  This  was  the  regiment  that  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 

'  The  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  now  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
were  called  Mountain  Men. 

*  While  Ferguson  was  in  Spartanburg  District,  on  his  way  toward  Gilbert  Town,  a  detachment  of  bis  little 
army  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  Colonel  Clarke  and  his  men  at  Greene's  Spring.  Clarke  and  his  com- 
pany, some  two  hundred  in  number,  had  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Captain  Dillard,  who  was  one  of  them, 
and,  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  proceeded  to  Greene's  Spring.  The  same  evening  Ferguson  arrived 
at  Dillard's,  whose  wife  soon  learned,  from  the  conversation  of  some  of  his  men,  that  they  knew  where 
Clarke  was  encamped,  and  intended  to  surprise  him  that  night.  She  hastily  prepared  supper  for  Ferguson 
and  his  men,  and  while  they  were  eating  she  stole  from  the  room,  bridled  a  young  horse,  and,  without  a 
saddle,  rode  to  the  encampment  of  Clarke,  and  warned  him  of  impending  danger.  In  an  instant  every  man 
was  at  his  post,  prepared  for  the  enemy.  Very  soon  Colonel  Dunlap,  with  two  hundred  picked  mounted 
men,  sent  by  Ferguson,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  Clarke.  Day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  enemy  were 
greatly  surprised  and  disconcerted  when  they  found  the  Americans  fully  prepared  to  meet  them.  For  fif- 
teen minutes  the  conflict  raged  desperately  in  the  gloom,  when  the  Tories  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  survivors  hastened  back  to  Ferguson's  camp. 

^  Those  of  his  recruits  who  were  without  arms  Ferguson  furnished  with  rifles.  Some  of  them  so  fixed 
the  large  knives  which  they  usually  carried  about  them,  in  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles,  as  to  be  used  as  bayo- 
nets, if  occasion  should  require. 
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Leaden  of  the  Mountain  Men.       Fergnson  West  of  the  Bro«d  River.       Expedition  againrt  him.       Concentration  of  Troops. 

bodies  of  volunteers  assembled  simoltaneously,  without  coacert,  and  placed  themselves  under 
tried  leaders,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Colonels  Campbell,  of  Virginia ;  Cleaveland,  Shelby, 
Sevier,  and  McDowell,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Lacy,  Hawthorn,  and  Hill,  of  South  Car- 
olina. They  all  had  but  one  object  in  view — the  destruction  of  the  marauders  under  Fer- 
guson. They  were  men  admirably  fitted  by  their  daily  pursuits  for  the  privations  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  They  had  neither  tents,  baggage,  bread,  or  salt,  and  no 
Commissary  Department  to  furnish  regular  supplies.  Potatoes,  pumpkins,  roasted  corn,  and 
occasionally  a  bit  of  venison  supplied  by  their  own  rifles,  composed  their  daily  food.  Such 
were  the  men  who  were  gathering  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Upper  Carolinas 
to  beat  back  the  invaders. 

On  his  way  to  Gilbert  Town,  Ferguson  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  Mountain 
Men.     These  he  paroled,  and  enjoined  them  to  tell  the  oflScers  on  the  Western  waters,  that 
if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  opposition  and  *<  take  protection  under  his  standard,  he 
would  march  his  army  over  the  mountains,  hang  their  leaders,  and  lay  waste  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword."*     While  Colonel  Charles  McDowell,*  of  Burke  county,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  Ferguson,  had  gone  over  the  mountains  to  obtain  assistance,  was  in  consultation 
with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  paroled  prisoners  arrived,  and  delivered  their  message. 
These  officers  were  not  dismayed  by  the  savage  threat  of  Ferguson,  but  decided  that  each 
should  endeavor  to  raise  all  the  men  that  could  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  forces  thus  collect- 
ed should  rendezvous  at  Watauga  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.     It  was  also  agreed 
that  Colonel  Shelby  should  give  intelligence  of  their  movements  to  Colonel  William  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington  county,  in  Virginia,  hoping  that  he  would  raise  a  force  to  assist  them. 
The  following  official  report  of  events  from  the  meeting  of  these  several  forces  at  Watau- 
ga, until  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  I  copied  from  the  original 
manuscript  among  Gates's  papers.     It  is  full,  yet  concise, 
and  being  official,  with  the  signatures  of  the  three  princi- 
pal officers  engaged  in  the  aflair,  attached,  it  is  perfectly 
reliable  :* 

<•  On  receiving  intelligence  that  Major  Ferguson  had 
advanced  up  as  high  as  Gilbert  Town,  in  Rutherford 
county,  and  threatened  to  cross  the  mountains  to  tho 
Western  waters,  Colonel  William  Campbell,  with  four 
hundred  men,  from  Washington  county,  of  Virginia,  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  from 
Sullivan  county,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lieutenant-col- 
^  onel  John  Sevier,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  of 

v^  Washington  county,  of  North  Carolina,  assembled  at  Wa- 

coLOKKL  Isaac  shklby*  tauga,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  where  they 

'  General  Joseph  Graham,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  King^s  Mountain,  and  knew  many  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  battle,  wrote  a  graphic  account  of  the  events  connected  with  that  aiOfair.  His  ac- 
count is  published  in  Footers  SkiUhtt  of  North  Carolina,  page  264-269,  inclusive. 

*  The  McDowells  were  all  brave  men.  Joseph  and  William,  the  brothers  of  Charles,  were  with  him  in 
the  battle  on  King^s  Mountain.  Their  mother,  Ellen  M'Dowell,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy.  Mrs. 
EUet  relates  that  on  one  occasion  some  marauders  carried  off  some  property  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. She  assembled  some  of  her  neighbors,  started  in  pursuit,  and  recovered  the  property.  When  her 
husband  was  secretly  making  gunpowder  in  a  cave,  she  burned  the  charcoal  for  the  purpose  upon  her  own 
hearth,  and  carried  it  to  him.  Some  of  the  powder  thus  manufactured  was  used  in  the  battle  on  King's 
Mountain. —  Women  of  the  Revolution,  iii.,  356. 

'  General  Gates  sent  a  copy  of  this  report  to  Governor  Jefferson  for  h^  perusal,  and  desired  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  Congress.     His  letter  to  Jefferson  is  dated  Hillsborough,  November  1,  1780. 

*  Isaac  Shelby  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1750,  near  the  North  Mountain,  a  few  miles  from 
Hagerstown,  in  Maryland  His  ancestors  were  from  Wales.  He  learned  the  art  of  surveying,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  settled  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was  with  his  father,  Evan  Shelby,  in  the  battle 
at  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  He  was  afterward  employed  as  a  surveyor  under  Henderson  &  Co.,  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  July,  1776,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  minute-men  by  the  Virginia  Committee 
of  Safety.     Governor  Henry  appointed  him  a  commissary  of  supplies  in  1777,  itnd  in  1778  he  was  attach- 
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Selsctioa  of  a  Commanderin-chleC  March  to  the  Cowpens.  Ckdonda  Sbelbj,  Camphril,  and  WilUama. 

were  joined  by  Colonel  Charles  McDowell,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from  the  conn- 
ties  of  Burke  and  Rutherford,  who  had  fled  before  the  enemy  to  the  Western  waters.  We 
began  our  march  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  on  the  thirtieth  we  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Cleaveland,  on  the  Catawba  River,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from  the  counties  of 
Wilkes  and  Surry.  No  one  officer  having  properly  a  right  to  the  command  in  chief,  on  the 
first  of  October  we  dispatched  an  express^  to  Major-general  Gates,  informing  him  of  our 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  general  officer  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  In 
the  mean  time,  Colonel  Campbell'  was  chosen  to  act  as  commandant  till  such  general  offi- 
cer should  arrive.  We  marched  to  the  Coicpens,  on  Broad  River,  in  South  Carolina,  where 
we  were  joined  by  Colonel  James  Williams,*  with  four  hundred  men,  on  the  evening  of  the 

ed  to  the  Continental  Commissary  Department.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  from  Washington  county,  and  in  the  autumn  Governor  Jefferson  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  a  major.  He  was  engaged  in  defining  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  result  of  which  placed  his  residence  in  the  latter  state.  Governor  Caswell  soon  afterward  appointed 
him  a  colonel  of  the  new  county  of  Sullivan.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  engaged  in  locating  lands 
for  himself  in  Kentucky,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  He  returned  home  to  engage  in  re- 
pelling the  invaders.  He  raised  three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  joined  Col- 
onel  Charles  McDowell,  near  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River.  In  that  vicinity  he  was  very  active, 
lutil  he  joined  other  officers  of  like  grade  in  an  attack  upon  Major  Ferguson,  on  King^s  Mountain.  Col- 
onel  Shelby  soon  afterward  suggested  to  Greene  the  expedition  which  resulted  so  brilliantly  at  the  Cow. 
pens.  In  the  campaign  of  1781,  Shelby  served  under  Marion,  and  was  in  the  skirmish  at  Monk's  Comer. 
Colonel  Shelby  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1782 ;  and  ten  years  afterward,  he  wa» 
among  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  the  first  gov- 
emor  of  the  new  state.  He  served  one  term  with  great  distinction ;  and  in  1812,  consented  again  to  an 
election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Kentucky.  His  energy  and  Revolutionary  fame  aroused  the  patriotism 
of  his  state  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out.  At  the  head  or  four  thousand  volunteers,  he  march- 
ed to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  assist  General  Harrison,  in  his  warfare  with  the  British  and  Indians  in  the 
Northwest.  During  the  whole  war,  his  services  were  great  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  for 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  gold  medal.  In  1817,  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  his  Secretary  of  War,  but  on  account  of  his  age  (being  then  sixty-seven),  be  declined 
the  honor.  His  last  public  act  was  that  of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  in  1818.  in  which 
General  Jackson  was  his  colleague.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  in  Febraary,  1820,  which  somewhat 
disabled  him.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  eighteenth  of.  July,  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
Shelby  county,  in  Kentucky,  was  named  in  honor  of  him  in  1792.  A  college  at  Shelbyville  also  bears  his 
name. 

^  Colonel  Charles  McDowell.     His  brother.  Major  McDowell,  commanded  his  regiment  till  his  return. 

*  William  Campbell  was  a  native' of  Augusta,  Virginia.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  possessed  all 
the  fire  of  his  Highland  ancestors.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  regular  troops  raised  in  Virginia  in  1775, 
and  was  honored  with  a  captain^s  commission.  In  1776,  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
Washington  county,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Evan  Shelby,  the  father  o(  Governor  Shelby,  he  was  promoted 
to  colonel.  That  rank  he  retained  until  after  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  and  at  Guilford,  in  both  of 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  when  he  was  promoted  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier.  La  Fayette  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  riflemen  and  light  infantry.  He  was  taken 
sick  a  few  weeks  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  soon  afterward  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  He  was 
only  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died.  His  military  career,  like  those  of  Warren  and  Mont- 
gomery, was  short,  but  brilliant,  and  on  all  occasions  bravery  marked  his  movements.  Foote  relates  that 
in  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  he  rode  down  two  horses,  and  at  one  time  was  seen  on  foot,  with  his  coat 
oflT,  and  his  shirt  collar  open,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  also  says,  that  on  one  occasion  Senator 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grandson  of  Campbell,  was  breakfasting  at  a  house  near  King-s  Mountain,  and, 
while  eating,  the  old  landlady  frequently  turned  to  look  at  him.  She  finally  asked  him  his  name,  and  re- 
marked, apologetically,  that  he  appeared  very  much  like  the  man  she  had  most  dreaded  upon  earth.  **  And 
who  is  that  ?"  Preston  inquired.  **  Colonel  Campbell,"  replied  the  old  lady,  ^^  that  hung  my  husband  at 
King's  Mountain."* 

*  James  Williams  was  a  native  of  Granville  county,  in  North  Carolina.  He  settled  upon  Little  River, 
Laurens  District,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1773,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer  and  merchant. 
He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  Williams  first  appears  as  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  in  April,  1778.  In 
the  spring  of  1779,  he  went  into  actual  service,  and  he  was  probably  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  He  was 
with  Sumter  in  1780,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to  the  corps  of  that  partisan. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Musgrove's  mill,  on  the  Ennoree  River. 
After  that  engagement,  he  went  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  raised  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  returned  to  South 
Carolina ;  and  during  Ferguson's  movements,  after  crossing  the  Wateree,  Williams  continually  hovered  around 

*  Sketdus  of  North  Carolina,  page  271. 
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Pursait  of  Ferguson.  The  Battle.  Colonel  Sevier.  Frankland. 

Bixth  of  October,'  who  informed  us  that  the  enemy  lay  encamped  somewhere  near  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  of  Broad  River,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  us.  By  a  council  of  principal 
officers,  it  was  then  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy  that  night  with  nine  hundred 
of  the  best  horsemen,  and  have  the  weak  horse  and  footmen  to  follow  us  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  began  our  march  with  nine  hundred  of  the  best  men  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing, and,  marching  all  night,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  of  the 
seventh,  who  lay  encamped  .on  the  top  of  King's  Mountain,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  in  the  confidence  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from  so  advantageous  a  post. 
Previous  to  the  attack  on  our  march,  the  following  disposition  was  made  :  Colonel  Shelby's 
regiment  formed  a  column  in  the  center,  on  the  left ;   Colonel  Campbell's  regiment  another 

on  the  right,  with  part  of  Colonel  Cleaveland's  regiment,  head- 

Y  yjz^   «       -^ — 7"  ed  in  front  by  Major  Joseph  Winston  ;'  and  Colonel  Sevier's' 

r^Cf/*^^  ^ /^"^^      formed  a  large  column  on  the  right  wing.      The  other  part  of 

^  ■        vx^^"--..-^ *— ^»  Cleaveland's  regiment,  headed  by  Colonel  Cleaveland 

himself,  and  Colonel  Williams's  regiment,  composed  the  left  wing.  In  this  order  we  ad- 
vanced, and  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  before  we  were  discovered.  Col- 
onel Shelby's  and  Colonel  Campbell's  regiments  began  the  attack,  and  kept  up  a  fire  on  the 
enemy,  while  the  right  and  left  wings  were  advancing  to  surround  them,  which  was  done  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  the  fire  became  general  all  around.  The  engagement  lasted  an 
hour  and  ^^^  minutes,  the  gi'eater  part  of  which  time  a  heavy  and  incessant  fire  was  kept 

his  camp.  In  the  sanguinary  battle  upon  King^s  Mountain,  he  was  slain.  He  was  near  Major  Ferguson, 
and  both  officers  received  their  death-wound  at  the  same  moment.  He  died  on  the  morning  after  the  bat7 
tlo,  and  was  buried  within  two  miles  of  the  place  where  he  fell.  Tradition  says  that  his  fifst  words,  when 
reviving  a  little  soon  after  he  was  shot,  were,  **  For  God's  sake,  boys,  don't  give  up  the  hill !" 

•  Colonel  Williams  had  just  been  joined  by  sixty  men  from  Lincoln,  under  Colonel  Hambrite  and  Major 
Chronicle. 

'  Joseph  Winston  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  senator  in  the  Republican  Legisla- 
ture, from  Stokes  county.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1795,  and  again  from  1803  to 
1807.     He  died  in  1814. 

'  John  Sevier  was  descended  from  an  ancient  French  family.  The  original  orthography  of  the  name  was 
Xavier.  His  father  settled  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  where  this  son  was  bom,  about  1740.  In  1769, 
he  accompanied  an  exploring  party  to  East  Tennessee,  where,  with  his  father  and  brother,  he  settled  on  thr 
Holston  River.  He  aided  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Watauga;  and  while  in  that  fortress  as  commander, 
bearing  the  title  of  captain,  ht  caught  a  wife  !  One  day,  in  June,  1776,  he  saw  a  young  lady  speeding,  like 
a  fawn,  toward  the  fort,  closely  pursued  by  Cherokees,  under  "  Old  Abraham."  She  leaped  the  palisades, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  gallant  captain.  Her  name  was  Catharine  Sherrill;  and  in  1779  she  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sevier,  by  whom  he  bad  ten  children.  Sevier  was  with  Shelby  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  in  1774.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  he  was  an  active  Whig  partisan,  on  the  mount- 
ain frontier  of  the  Carolinas,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  King^s 
Mountain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near  Musgrove^s  Mills,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  chastised  some 
of  the  turbulent  Indians  among  the  mountains.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier ;  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people,  that  by  acclamation  he  was  acknowledged  governor 
of  the  *'  State  of  Feanklin''  or  Feankland."*  He  was  so  often  engaged  in  treaties  with  the  Indians,  that 
they  called  him  the  treaty-maker.  When  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union,  Sevier  was  elected  its  first  governor.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  Felix 
Grundy  and  John  Rhea,  and  in  1813  was  re-elected.  During  the  war,  Madison  appointed  him  Indian  com- 
missioner, and  while  engaged  in  his  duties,  near  Fort  Decatur,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  be 
died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1815.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Gaines,  he  wa> 
buried  with  the  honors  d{  war.  No  stone  marks  his  grave ;  bat  in  the  Nashville  cemetery,  a  handsome  mar- 
ble monument  to  his  memory  has  lately  been  erected.  Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Sevier,  noble  and  successful  defender  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee ;  the  first,  and  for  twelve  yeari* 
governor ;  representative  in  Congress  \  commissioner  in  many  treaties  with  the  Indians.  He  served  hi!> 
country  faithfully  for  forty  years,  and  in  that  service  died.  An  admirer  of  patriotism  and  merit  unrequited 
erects  this  cenotaph." 

*  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  thnt  portion  of  North  Carolina  bordering  East  Tenneaaee  contained  quite  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly active  population.  Dissatisfied  with  the  course  pursued  by  North  Carolina,  they  called  a  convention,  adopted  a  Con- 
ititation.  and  organized  a  state  government,  which  they  called  Fkankland,  in  honor  ot  Dr.  Franklin.  They  chose  John  Sevier 
for  governor,  and  organized  a  judiciary,  Slc.  When  informed  of  this  movement.  Governor  Caswell  issued  a  proclamation 
against  **  this  lawless  thirst  for  power,"  and  denounced  it  as  a  revolt  But  the  mountaineers  did  not  heed  official  menaces. 
Violence  ensued.    The  difficulties  were  finally  settied,  and  the  State  of  Frankland  disappeared. 
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ap  on  both  sides.  Our  men  in  some  parts  where  the  regulars  fought,  were  obliged  to  give 
way  a  distance,  two  or  three  times,  but  rallied  and  returned  with  additional  ardor  to  the 
attack.     The  troops  upon  the  right  having  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  obliged  the 

enemy  to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  where  Col- 
onel Cleaveland  commanded,  and  were  there  stopped  by  his 
brave  men.  A  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  Captain 
Depeyster,*  the  commanding  officer  (Major  Ferguson  hav- 
ing been  killed  a  little  before),  for  a  surrender.  Our  fire 
immediately  ceased,  and  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms  (the  greatest  part  of  them  charged), 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  at  discretion.  It  appears  from  their  own  provision 
returns  for  that  day,  found  in  their  camp,  that  their  whole  force  consisted  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men,  out  of  which  they  sustained  the  following  loss  : 

Of  the  regulars,  one  major,  one  captain,  two  sergeants,  and  fifleen  privates  killed  ;  thirty- 
five  privates  wounded,  leA  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march  ;  two  captains,  four  lieutenants, 
three  ensigns,  one  surgeon,  fLve  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  drummer,  and  forty-nine  pri- 
vates, taken  prisoners.  Loss  of  the  Tories,  two  colonels,  three  captains,  and  two  hundred 
and  one  killed ;  one  major,  and  one  bund-         ^^T^  O  .^r  ^T"^ 

red  and  twenty-seven  privates  wounded,  ^JF^  g^^^^  /  '  '^'^'^y^-^^^c-^^^^^^ 
and  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march.  C^c-^t^t^'^y  -43     y^^^^  ^ 

One  colonel,  twelve  captains,  eleven  lieu-         jt  /y^       J^j/jl. 

tenants,  two  ensigns,  one  quarter-master,     y     ^^  >q^^        ^^^^^iJ^'^-'^ty''^^^ 
one  adjutant,  two  commissaries,  eighteen  ^^^  ^C^^^^^-*^  /^l 

sergeants,  and  six  hundred  privates  taken       /i/^^^-irtj^  -^  cXi/ 


pnsoners. 

Total  loss  of  the  enemy,  eleven  bund-  ^ 

red  and  five  men  at  King's  Mountain.    ^       —  /jT 

Given  under  our  hands  at  camp. 
No  battle  during  the  war  was  more  obstinately  contested  than  this ;  for  the  Americans 

were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  latter  it  was  a  question 

of  life  and  death.  It  was  with  difiiculty  that  the  Americans, 
remembering  Tarleton's  cruelty  at  Buford's  defeat,  could  be  re- 
strained from  slaughter,  even  after  quarter  was  asked.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  mentioned 
in  the  report,  the  Americans  took  from  them  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  arms.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  only 
twenty,  but  they  had  a  great  number  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  was  Colonel  Williams  and  Major  Chronicle.  Colonel 
Hambrite  was  wounded.  '  Major  Chronicle  and  Major  Fergu- 
son were  buried  in  a  ravine  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
battle-hill,  where  the  friends  of  the  former  erected  a  plain  monu- 
ment, a  few  years  ago,  with  inscriptions  upon  both  sides.     The 

MoNUMKNT  ON  Kings  Mountain    njo^ument  is  a  thick  slab  of  hard  slate,  about  three  feet  high, 

rough  hewn,  except  where  the  inscriptions  are.* 

*  Captain  Depeyster  belonged  to  a  oorps  of  Loyalists,  called  the  JTitig't  American  Regiment.  His  sig- 
nature, hero  given,  I  copied  from  a  letter  of  his  to  General  Gates  a  few  days  af^er  the  battle,  while  Depey- 
ster was  a  prisoner. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions :  North  tide, — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  William 
Chronicle,  Captain  John  Mattocks,  William  Robb,  and  John  Botd,  who  were  killed  here  fighting  in 
defence  of  America,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1780."  South  side. — Colonel  Ferguson,*  an  officer  be- 
longing to  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  here  defeated  and  killed." 

*  Major  Patrick  Fergnson  waa  a  Scotchman,  a  aon  of  the  eminent  jurist.  Jamea  Ferguson,  and  nephew  of  Patrick  Murray 
(Lord  Elibank).  He  entered  the  army  in  Flanders  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1777.  aod 
was  active  in  Uie  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  active  on  tiie  Hudson  in  1779,  and  accompa* 
Died  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  South  Carolina.    He  so  disthiguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  that  he  waa  partio- 
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On  the  morning  after  the  hattle,^  a  court-martial  was  held,  and  several  of  the  .oot^g^ 
Tory  prisoners  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  other  high  crimes,  and  hanged.  i^^ 
Colonel  Cleaveland  had  previously  declared  that  if  certain  persons,  who  were  the  chief  ma- 
rauders, and  who  had  forfeited  their  lives,  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  hang  them. 
Ten  of  these  men  were  suspended  upon  a  tulip-tree,  which  is  yet  standing — a  venerable 
giant  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain,  an  event 
which  completely  crushed  the  spirits  of  the  Loyalists,  and  weakened,  beyond  recovery,  the 
royal  power  in  the  Carolinas.  Intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  destroyed  all  Corn- 
wallis's  hopes  of  Tory  aid.  He  instantly  left  Charlotte,  retrograded,  and  established  his 
camp  at  Winnsborough.b  in  Fairfield  District,  between  the  Wateree  and  Broad  Riv-  b  octa9 
ers.  It  was  from  this  point  he  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Morgan  and  General  ^t^- 
Greene,  after  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

After  making  the  sketch  on  page  629,  and  that  of  the  monument  on  King's  Mountain, 
we  rode  back  to  Mr.  Leslie's.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived ;  for  we  had  proceeded 
leisurely  along  the  way,  viewing  the  surrounding  scenery.  I  could  perceive  at  almost  every 
turn  of  our  sinuous  road  the  originals  of  Kennedy's  graphic  sketches  in  the  scenery  o^  Horse 
Shoe  RobinsoHy  and  a  recurrence  to  that  tale  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  awoke  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences connected  with  its  first  perusal.  On  our  return,  we  ascertained  that  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Leslie,  the  venerable  William  M'Elwees,  had  just  arrived.  His  company  for 
the  evening  wad  a  pleasure  I  had  not  anticipated.  He  was  one  of  Sumter's  partisan  corps, 
and  fought  with  him  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  at 
Guilford,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  an  active  Whig.  Mr.  M'Elwees  was  eighty-seven 
years  of  age  when  I  saw  him,c  yet  his  intellect  seemed  unclouded.  His  narrative 
of  stirring  incidents,  while  following  Sumter,  was  clear  and  vivid  ;  and  when,  at  a 
late  hour,  the  family  knelt  at  the  domestic  altar,  a  prayer  went  up  from  that  patriarch's 
lips,  equal  in  fervid  eloquence,  both  in  words  and  accents,  to  any  thing  I  ever  heard  from 
the  pulpit. 

A  cold,  starry^  night  succeeded  my  visit  to  the  battle-ground  on  King's  Mountain,  and  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Broad  River  and  the  Cowpens.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  very  rough.  I  traversed  King's  Mountain  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  deep  narrow  valley  at  its  western  base  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  large  and 
rapid  stream.  The  country  over  which  I  passed,  from  Leslie's  to  Ross's  Ferry,  on  the 
Broad  River,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  is  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly.  In  some 
places  the  road  was  deep  gullied  by  rains  ;  in  others,  where  it  passed  through  recent  clear- 
ings, stumps  and  branches  were  in  the  way,  endangering  the  safety  of  wheel  and  hoof. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  I  discovered  that  the  front  a;de  of  my  wagon  was  broken,  evi- 
dently by  striking  a  stump  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  hatchet  and  strong  cord  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself,  I  was  enabled  to  repair  the  damage  temporarily. 

The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  when  I  reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Broad  River, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Buflalo  Creek.  The  house  of  Mrs.  Ross,  the  owner  of  the  ferry, 
was  upon  the  opposite  side.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  shouted  and  made  signals  with 
a  white  handkerchief  upon  my  whip,  before  I  was  discovered,  when  a  shrill  whistle  respond- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fat  negro  came  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  crossed,  with  a  miser- 
able bateau  or  river  flat,  to  convey  me  over.  The  river,  which  is  there  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  wide,  was  quite  shallow,  and  running  with  a  rapid  current,  yet  the  ferryman 
had  the  skill  to  **  pole"  his  vessel  across  without  difficulty.  I  was  comfortably  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Ross  for  the  night,  and  passed  the  evening  very  agreeably  in  the  company 
of  herself  and  two  intelligent  daughters.  Here  I  observed,  what  I  so  frequently  saw  in  the 
npper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  among  even  the  aflluent  planters — the  windows  without 
sashes  or  glass.  In  the  coldest  weather  these  and  the  doors  are  left  wide  open,  the  former 
being  closed  at  night  by  tight  shutters.     Great  light- wood  (pine)  fires  in  the  huge  chimney- 

vlarly  mentioDed  by  die  commaoder-ln-chieC    He  was  on  the  high  road  to  military  fame,  when  he  waa  alain  on  Ktng'i  Hoan^ 
ain.    Hia  rank  ia  incorrectly  giren  on  the  monument    He  waa  only  a  nuJor. 
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places  constantly  blazing,  in  a  measure  beat  back  or  temper  the  cold  currents  of  air  which 
continually  flow  into  the  dwellings.      This  ample  ventilation  in  cold  weather  is  universally 
practiced  at  the  South.     At  Hillsborough  and  Charlotte,  I  observed  the  boarders  at  the 
hotels  sitting  with  cloaks  and  shawls  on  at  table,  while  the  doors  stood  wide  open ! 
•  Jan  II  ^  ^^^  ^^^  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Cowpens,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  mom- 

1849.  inga  staHed  for  that  interesting  locality.  I  was  informed  that  the  place  of  conflict 
was  among  the  hills  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  near  the  plantation  of  Robert  Scruggs. 
To  that  gentleman's  residence  I  directed  my  inquiries.  After  traversing  a  rough  road,  much 
of  it,  especially  along  the  water-courses,  of  red  clay,  I  began  the  ascent  of  Thicketty  Mount- 
ain, upon  the  Mill-gap  road,  at  the  forks  leading  to  Clarke's  iron-works  and  Rutherford  ton. 
Here  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I  had  no  means  of  discriminating  between  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Mill-gap  way  and  the  numerous  forks.  I  ought  to  have  turned  to  the 
northwest  after  leaving  the  Rutherfordton  Fork  half  a  mile,  and  descended  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Instead  of  that,  I  kept  along  the  ridge  road,  skirted  by  the  forest  on 
each  side,  without  any  indication  of  habitation.  For  an  hour  I  slowly  traversed  this  grad- 
ually ascending  way,  and  almost  imperceptibly  approached  the  summit  of  Thicketty  Mount- 
ain, until  convinced  that  I  was  not  in  the  Mill-gap  road.  Far  to  the  northward,  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  I  could  see  the  azure  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  Nut-gap,  where 
the  springs  of  the  Broad  River  gush  out  from  the  mountains.  They  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  their  lofly  summits  came  a  keen  breeze,  like  that  of  December  at  the  North. 
The  day  was  waning,  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  deliberation,  so  I  turned  back  and  sought 
a  lateral  road,  toward  the  west,  to  the  settlements  below.  Presently  I  heard  the  crying  of 
a  child,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  I  saw  some  thin  blue  smoke  curling  among 
the  trees  near.  I  tied  Charley  to  a  laurel  shrub,  and  soon  discovered  a  log  cabin,  in  front 
of  which  some  children  were  at  play.  They  fled  at  my  approach,  and  the  mother,  a  lusty 
mountaineer,  whose  husband  was  at  work  in  the  iron-beds  which  abound  in  that  mountain, 
appeared  astonished  at  the  apparition  of  a  stranger.  From  her  I  learned  that  I  had  lefl 
the  Mill-gap  road  at  least  three  miles  back.  By  her  direction  I  found  it,  and  at  about  four 
o'clock  reached  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scruggs.  His  house  is  upon  the  Mill-gap  road,  and 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  a  divergence  of  a  highway  leading  to  Spartanburg,  the  capital  of 
Spartanburg  District,  in  which  the  Cowpens^  are  situated.     Upon  the  gentle  hills  on  the 

borders  of  Thicketty  Creek,  covered  with  pine 
woods,  within  a  triangle,  formed  by  the  Spartan- 
burg and  Mill-gap  roads,  having  a  connecting 
cross-road  for  a  base,  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight 
'!  occurred.  The  battle  ended  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  Scruggs's,  where  is  now  a  cleared  field, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Mill-gap  road,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  log-house,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  The  field  was  covered  with 
blasted  pines,  stumps,  and  stocks  of  Indian  corn, 
and  had  a  most  dreary  appearance.*  In  this  field, 
scxNK  AT  THx  cowpsKTs.  ^  And  aloug  tho  line  of  conflict,  a  distance  of  about 


*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that,  some  years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  before  this  sec* 
tion  of  coantry  was  settled,  some  persons  in  Camden  (then  called  Pine-tree)  employed  two  men  to  go  up  to 
the  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  in  the  grassy  intervales  among  the  hills,  raise  cattle.  As  a  compensation, 
they  were  allowed  the  entire  use  of  the  cows  during  the  summer  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  the 
steers  for  tilling  labor.  In  the  fall,  large  numbers  of  the  fattest  cattle  would  be  driven  down  to  Camden  to 
be  slaughtered  for  beef,  on  account  of  the  owners.  This  region,  so  favorable  for  rearing  cows,  on  account 
of  the  grass  and  fine  springs,  was  consequently  called  The  Cowpens. 

'  They  have  a  dangerous  practice  at  the  South  in  clearing  their  wild  lands.  The  larger  trees  are  girdled 
and  left  standing,  to  decay  and  fall  down,  instead  of  being  felled  by  the  ax.  Cultivation  is  carried  on 
among  them,  and  frequently  they  fall  suddenly,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  laborers  in  the  field.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  field  hei'e  represented. 
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two  miles,  many  bullets  and  other  military  relics  have  been  found.  Among  other  things, 
1  obtained  a  spur,  which  belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  either  Washington  or  Tarleton. 

"  Come  listen  a  while,  and  the  truth  Til  relate, 
How  brave  General  Morgan  did  Tarleton  defeat ; 
For  all  his  prond  boasting,  he  forced  was  to  fly, 
When  brave  General  Morgan  his  courage  did  try." 

Revolutionary  Song. 

We  have  noted  on  page  596  the  disposition  which  General  Greene  made  of  the  «  shadow 
of  an  army"  (less  than  two  thousand  men)  which  he  received  from  Gates.  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Daniel  Morgan,*  an  exceedingly  active  officer,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  the 

Western  division,  was  stationed,  toward  the  close 
of  1780,  in  the  country  between  the  Broad  and 
Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Spartanburg  District.  His 
division  consisted  of  four  hundred  Continental 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  of 
the  Maryland  line ;  two  companies  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  under  Captains  Triplet  and  Tate  ; 
and  the  remnants  of  the  first  and  third  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  one  hundred  in  number,  un- 
der Lieutenant-colonel  William  A.  Washington. 
This  force,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  consid- 
erably augmented  by  North  Carolina  militia, 
under  Major  M'Dowell,  and  some  Georgia  mili- 
tia, under  Major  Cunningham.  At  the  close  of 
December, a  Morgan  and  his  troops  were 
encamped  near  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Pacolet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pacolet  Springs. 
From  this  camp  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington 
frequently  sallied  out  to  smite  and  disperse  bod- 
ies of  Tories,  who  assembled  at  diflerent  points 
and  plundered  the  Whig  inhabitants.     He  at- 

*  Daniel  Morgan  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  born  in  1737,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  Virginia.     He  was  a  private  soldier  under  Braddock,  in  1755, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  that  officer,  returned  to  his  occupation  of  a 
farmer  and  wagoner.     When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
he  joined  the  arnny  under  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  and  command- 
ed a  corps  of  riflemen.     He  accompanied  Arnold  across  the  wilder- 
ness to  Quebec,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  that  city. 
He  was  made  a  prisoner  there.     After  his  exchange,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  lllh  Virginia  regiment,  in  which  i 
was  incorporated  his  rifle  corps.*     He  performed  great  service  at  ^ 
Stillwater,  when  Burgoyne  was  defeated.     Gates  unjustly  omitted 
his  name  in  his  report  of  that  aflair  to  Congress.     He  served  under 
Gates  and  Greene  at  the  South,  where  he  became  distinguished  as 
a  partisan  officer.     His  victory  at  the  Cowpens  was  considered  a 

most  brilliant  aflair,  and  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.     (See         fxao  of  Moboan's  Riplx  Cokps. 
next  pajre) .     At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  farm.     He 

commanded  the  militia  organi2ed  to  quell  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Western  Virginia,  in  1794,  and  soon 
afterward  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  His  estate  in  Clarke  county,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester, 
Virginia,  was  called  Saratoga.  He  resided  there  until  1 800,  when  he  removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  1802,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  bis  age.  The  house  in  which  be  died  stood  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  and  a  few  years  since  was  Occupied  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boyd.  His  grave 
is  in  the  Presbyterian  grave-yard  at  Winchester;  and  over  it  is  a  plain  horizontal  slab,  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

"Major-general  Daniel  Morgan  departed  this  life  on  July  the  6th,  1802,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.     Patriotism  and  valor  were  the  prominent  features  of  his  character,  and  the  honorable  services  he  ren- 

*  This  sketch  of  the  flag  of  Morgan's  rifle  corpe  I  made  from  the  original  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia. 
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taoked  and  defeated  two  hundred  of  them  at  Hammond's  store,  and  soon  afterward  a  lec- 
tioQ  of  Washington's  command  dispersed  another  Tory  force  under  Bill  Cunningham.  Com- 
wallis,  who  was  still  at  Winnshorough,  perceived  these  successes  with  alarm,  and  appre- 
hending a  design  upon  his  important  post  at  Ninety-Six,  over  the  Saluda,  determined  to  dis- 
perse the  forces  under  Morgan,  or  drive  them  into  North  Carolina,  hefore  he  should  rally  the 
Mountain  Men  in  sufficient  numhers  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Augusta.  He  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  Tarleton  with  his  legion  of  horse  (three  hundred  and  fifly  in  number), 
and  the  foot  and  light  infantry  attached  to  it,  the  7th  regiment,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
71st,  with  two  field  pieces,  to  force  Morgan  to  fight,  or  retreat  beyond  the  Yadkin.  Tarle- 
ton's  entire  force  consisted  of  about  eleven  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular he  had  the  advantage  of  Morgan. 

Tarleton  commenced  his  march  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  The  roads  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  that  he  approached  the  Pacolet.  He  had 
crossed  the  Broad  River  near  Turkey  Creek,  and  advanced  with  all  possible  speed  toward 
the  camp  of  Morgan.  That  officer  was  at  first  disposed  to  dispute  Tarleton's  passage  of 
the  Pacolet,  but,  informed  of  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  and  that  a  portion  had  already 
crossed  above  him,  he  retreated  hastily  northward,  and  took  post  on  the  north  side  of  Thick- 
etty  Mountain,  near  the  Cowpens.  Tarleton  passed  through  the  place  of  Morgan's  camp 
•  Jan  16,  ^  ^^^  evening,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  lef^,^^  and  leaving  his  baggage  behind,  he 
i7di.  pressed  eagerly  forward  in  pursuit,  riding  all  night,  and  making  a  circuit  around 
b  Jan.  17.     iIjq  western  side  of  Thicketty  Mountain.     Early  the  following  morning,^  he  cap- 

dered  to  his  couotry  daring  the  Revolutionary  war  crowned  him  with  glory,  and  will  remain  in  the  hearts 
of  his  conntrymen,  a  perpetual  monument  to  his  memory." 

In  early  life  General  Morgan  was  dissipated,  and  was  a  famous  pugilist ;  yet  the  teaohings  of  a  pious 
mother  always  made  him  reverential  when  his  thoughts  turned  toward  the  Deity.  In  his  latter  years,  he 
professed  religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Winchester.     "  Ah !"  bo  would 


Gold  MsDiO.  awakdbd  to  Moboan.* 


often  exclaim,  when  talking  of  the  past,  "  people  said  old  Morgan  never  feared — they  thought  old  Morgan 
never  prayed — they  did  not  know  old  Morgan  was  often  miserably  afraid."  He  said  he  trembled  at  Que- 
bec, and  in  the  gloom  of  early  morning,  when  approaching  the  battery  at  'Cape  Diamond,  he  knelt  in  the 
snow  and  prayed  ;  and  before  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  he  went  into  the  woods,  ascended  a  tree,  and  there 
poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  for  protection.  In  person,  Morgan  was  large  and  strong.  He  was  six  feet 
m  height,  and  very  muscular. 


*  The  following  are  the  dericea  and  inscriptiona  upon  the  medal :  An  Indian  queen  with  a  quiver  on  her  back,  in  the  act  of 
crowning  an  ofiicer  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  his  hand  resting  upon  his  sword.  A  cannon  lying  upon  the  ground ;  rariont  mili- 
tary weapons  and  implements  in  the  back-ground.  Legend :  Danixi,  Mokoan  duci  ExxacmTs  CoacmA  Amskicana— •*Tbe 
American  Congress  to  General  Daniel  Morgan."  Reverse :  An  officer  mounted,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  charging  a  flying  en- 
emy. A  battle  in  the  background.  In  front,  a  personal  combat  between  a  dragoon  unhorsed  and  a  foot  soldier.  Legend : 
VicTOEiA  LiBSRTATis  viicDKx— '*  Vlctory.  the  maintenance  of  Freedom."  Exergue :  Fuoatzs,  captis  aut  cman  ad  Cow* 
PSNS  HosTiaus,  17th  Januast,  1781—"  The  foe  put  to  flight,  taken,  or  slain,  at  the  Cowpens,  January  17,  1781." 
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Dif  position  of  the  American  Army. 


John  Eager  Howard. 


Silrer  Medal  awarded  to  Howard. 


tured  two  American  videttes,  and  learned  from  them  the  place  of  Morgan's  encampment. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  came  in  sight  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  patriots,  and  fearing  that 
Morgan  might  again  retreat,  and  get  safely  across  the  Broad  River,  he  resolved  to  attack 
him  immediately,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  troops. 

The  Americans  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  of  gentle  descent,  covered  with  an  open 
wood.  They  were  rested,  had  breakfasted,  and  were  thoroughly  refreshed  after  their  flight 
from  the  Pacolet.  And  now,  expecting  Tarieton,  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  On 
the  crown  of  the  eminence  were  stationed  two  hundred  and  ninety  Maryland  regulars,  and 
on  their  right  the  two  companies  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Major  Triplet.     These  composed 

They  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Andrew  Pick- 
ens, who,  with  his  follow- 
ers, had  joined  Morgan 
during  the  night.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  advance  of  this 
first  line,  were  placed  the 
best  riflemen  of  the  corps 
of  M'Dowell  and  Cun- 
ningham. Those  on  the 
right  were  commanded 
by  Cunningham,  and 
those  on  the  left  by 
M*Dowell.  These  were 
directed  to  operate  as  cir- 
cumstances should 
direct,  after  deliver- 
ing their  first  fire, 
which  was    to   be 


the  rear  line  of  four  hund 
red  and  thirty  men,  and 
were  under  the  general 
command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel   Howard.       One 
hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  advance  of  this  line 
was   a   body  of  militia, 
about  three  hundred  in 
number,  all  practiced  ri- 
flemen, and  burning  with 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  be- 
cause   of  the    cruelties 
which   the   British    and 
Tories  had  inflicted.     A 
part  of  these  were  com- 
manded by  Captain 
Beatty    and    Sam- 
uel   Hammond,   of 
8outh     Carolina.  * 


^,i^^^ 


»  No  accurate  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  on  this  occasion  has  ever  been  made.  Captain 
Hammond  made  a  sketch  many  years  afterward  from  memory,  which  is  published  in  Johnson's  Tradxiwiu 
and  Reminiscencet  of  the  Revolution.     As  it  does  not  fully  agree  with  official  reports,  I  forbear  copymg  it. 

«  John  Eager  Howard  was  born  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1752.  When 
the  war  commenced,  he  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  one  of  those  bodies  of  militia  termed ^tn^  camps. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  near  White  Plains,  New  York.     Hb  corps  was  dismissed  in  December,  1776. 


SU'VSa  MXDAL  AWABOXD  TO  COLOXRX.  IIOWAftD.* 


"  Tbie  following  are  the  device  and  inscriptiona :  An  officer  mounted,  with  uplifted  aword,  puraaing  an  officer  on  foot  hear- 
ing a  atand  of  colora.  Victory  ia  aeen  deateBdlng  in  front,  orer  the  former,  holding  a  wreath  in  her  right  hand  orer  hia  bead. 
In  her  left  hand  ia  a  palm  branch.  Legend  :  John  Eaou  Howa«]>,  LsoioNia  PKorruM  psjkfkcto  coMrriA  AafKBtcANAr— 
**  The  American  Congraia  to  John  Eager  Howard,  commander  of  a  regiment  of  infantry."  Reverae :  A  laurel  wreath,  indoaing 
the  inscription,  Quoo  in  nutantxm  HosTirM  Acixaf  svBrro  iabuxns,  prjkolabum  bkixicjb  viaruria  apxcnncrr  DBorr  nt 
TVOKA,  AD  CowpxNS,  17th  jAifUAKT,  1781—"  Becauso,  rushing  suddenly  on  the  wavering  line  of  the  foe,  he  gave  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  martial  courage  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  January  17, 1781." 
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Morgtn  prepared  to  Fight  His  AddreM  to  bit  Troop*.  The  Attnclc.  TarlotoD*8  Charge. 

given  when  the  British  should  be  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  In  the  rear  of  the 
second  line,  under  Howard,  and  behind  an  eminence  of  sufficient  height  to  conceal  them.' 
the  American  reserve  was  posted.  These  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  M'Cairs 
mounted  militia  of  Georgia,  armed  with  sabers. 

Tarleton  was  rather  disconcerted  when  he  found  that  Morgan  was  prepared  to  fight  him, 
for  he  expected  to  overtake  him  on  a  retreat.  He  rode  cautiously  forward  to  reconnoiter, 
but  the  shots  of  the  advanced  corps  of  riflemen  obliged  him  to  retire  precipitately  to  his 
lines.  Yet,  feeling  sure  of  an  easy  victory,  Tarleton  quickly  arranged  his  line  in  battle  order 
upon  the  Spartanburg  road,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Morgan's  first  line.  At  this 
moment,  Morgan,  with  solemn  voice  and  sententious  sentences,  addressed  his  troops.  He  ex- 
horted the  militia  of  the  first  line  to  be  steady,  and  fire  with  sure  aim ;  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that,  if  they  would  pour  in  two  volleys  at  a  killing  distance,  victory  would  be 
theirs.  He  addressed  the  second  line  in  a  similar  manner,  informed  them  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  militia  to  fall  back  after  delivering  two  volleys,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  that  movement.  Then  taking  post  with  his  line,  near  Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard,  he  awaited  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  British  van,  already  in  motion.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  light  troops  and  the  legion  infantry,  with  the  7th  regiment,  under  Major  New- 
marsh.  In  the  center  of  this  line  were  the  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Upon  each  flank  was 
a  troop  of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  rear,  as  a  reserve,  was  Major  M'Arthur,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  71st  regiment  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry.  Tarleton  placed  himself  in  the 
first  line. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright 
over  the  summits  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  gave  brilliancy  to  the  martial  array  in  the 
forests  below.  At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave  a  loud  snout,  and  rushed  furi- 
ously to  the  contest,  under  cover  of  their  artillery  and  an  incessant  discharge  of  musketry. 
The  riflemen,  under  Cunningham  and  M'Dowell,  delivered  their  fire  with  terrible  efiect,  and 
then  fell  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  first  line  under  Pickens.  The  British  still  shouting,  rush- 
ed forward,  and  poured  in  a  close  fire  upon  the  militia.  These  stood  firm,  until  assailed 
with  bayonets,  when  they  fell  back  to  the  second  line.  MCall's  militia  fled  to  their  horses, 
while  the  remainder,  under  Pickens,  took  post  upon  Howard's  right.  Upon  the  main  body 
Tarleton  now  made  a  vigorous  charge,  and  was  met  with  equal  valor  and  determination. 
The  contest  was  close  and  severe,  and  the  British  line  began  to  bend,  when  M*Arthur,  with 
the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  advance.  This  movement  reanimated  the  quailing  Britons,  and 
they  plied  ball  and  bayonet  with  incessant  force.      While  the  contest  was  raging,  M'Arthur 

and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  be  accepted  of  the  commisMon  of  major  in  one  of  the  Continental  battal- 
ions of  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  with  which 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  June,  when  he  returned  home,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  cool  courage 
in  the  battle  at  Gormantown,  of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  account.  In  that  engagement,  he  was  ma- 
jor of  the  4th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hall,  of  Maryland.  Major  Howard  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  1778.  On  the  first  of  June,  1779,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  "to  lake  rank  from  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1778."  In  1780,  he  went 
with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  the  South,  and  served  under  Gates  until  the  arrival  of  Greene. 
Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  with  Morgan,  winning  bright  laurels  at  the  Cowpens ;  and  for  his  bravery  there. 
Congress  awarded  him  the  honor  of  a  silver  medal.  Howard  a<rain  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  where  he  was  wounded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Colonel  Howard  married  MarjTarei,  the 
daughter  of  Chief-justice  Chew,  around  whose  house  at  Germantown  he  had  valiantly  battled.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Mainland,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  commis. 
sioned  major  general  of  militia  in  1794,  but  declined  the  honor.  Washington  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  in  1795.  That  honor  he  also  declined.  He  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Senate.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  served 
antil  1803,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  When,  in  1814,  Baltimore  was  threatened  with  destruction 
6y  the  enemy,  the  veteran  soldier  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  battle  at  North  Point,  however,  ren^lered 
«uch  a  step  unnecessary.  He  lost  his  wife  in  1827;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1827,  he.  too,  left  the 
scenes  of  earth,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Honor,  wealth,  and  the  ardent  love  of  friends,  were  his 
lot  in  life,  and  few  men  ever  went  down  to  the  grave  more  truly  lamented  than  John  Eager  Howard, 
^  Between  this  eminence  and  the  one  on  which  Howard  was  stationed,  the  Mill-gap  road  passes. 
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attempted  to  gain  the  American  flank  under  Colonel  Howard.  That  officer  perceived  the 
movement  and  its  intent,  and  instantly  ordered  his  first  company  to  charge  the  British  7l8t. 
His  order  was  mistaken,  and  the  company  fell  back.     The  whole  line  also  gave  way  at 

the  same  moment,  and  Morgan  ordered  it  to  re- 
treat to  the  eminence  behind  which  the  cavalry 
were  posted.  Tarleton,  believing  this  maneuver 
to  be  a  precursor  of  flight,  ordered  another  charge, 
and,  with  shouts,  his  infantry  rushed  forward  im- 
petuously, in  disorder.  When  close  to  Howard, 
that  officer  ordered  his  line  to  face  about  and 
give  his  pursuers  a  volley.  Instantly  a  close 
and  murderous  fire  laid  many  of  the  British  line 
dead  upon  the  earth,  and  the  living,  terrified  by 
the  unexpected  movement,  recoiled  in  confusion. 
Howard  perceived  the  advantage  of  the  moment, 
and  followed  it  up  with  the  bayonet.  This  de- 
cided the  victory  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  At 
the  same  time,  a  portion  of  Tarleton's  cavalry 
having  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  fell 
upon  M' Call's  mounted  militia.      Now  was  the 

-  y^  ^ moment  for  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington*  to 

/9P^  ^^"^Z^  ^£^f  /^^Vv  *^**     ^\i\i  his  cavalry,  he  struck  the  British 

i/f»       '^  ^  horsemen  a  decisive  blow,  and  drove  them  in 

^  confusion  before  him.     The  reserve,  under  M'Ar- 

*  William  Augustine  Washington,  "  the  modern  Marcellus,"  "  the  sword  of  his  country,"  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Bally  Washington,  of  Stafford  county,  Virginia.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  the  pe- 
r-nliar  position  of  puhlio  affairs  led  him  Into  the  political  field.  He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and 
entered  the  army  under  Colonel  Hugh  (afterward  General)  Mercer,  as  captain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  distinguished  himself  at  Trenton,  and  was  with  his  beloved  general  when  he  fell  at 
Princeton.  He  was  afterward  a  major  in  Colonel  Baylor's  corps  of  cavalry,  and  was  with  that  officer  when 
.attacked  by  General  Grey,  at  Tappan,  in  1778.  The  following  year,  he  joined  the  army  under  Lincoln  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  very  active  in  command  of  a  light  corps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  He 
became  attached,  with  his  corps,  to  the  division  of  General  Morgan,  and  with  that  officer  fought  bravely  at 
the  Cowpens.  For  his  valor  on  that  occasion,  Congress  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal.  He  was  an 
active  officer  in  Greene's  celebrated  retreat,  and  again  fought  bravely  at  Guilford  Court  House.     He  be- 


SlLVKR  MKDAL  AWARDKD  TO    WASHINGTON.* 


»  The  following  are  the  device  and  inscriptions  :  An  officer  mounted  nt  the  bead  of  a  body  of  caralry,  charging  flying  troupe. 
Victory  is  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  Americans,  holding  a  laurel  crown  in  her  right  hand  and  a  palm  branch  in  her  left 
legend:  Guliklmo.  Washington  lboionis  kquit.  Prjekecto  comitia  Americana— The  American  Congress  to  William 
Washington  commander  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Reverse  :  Uood  pakva  militvu  manu  sthknub  pbospkctus  hostxs. 
viBTUTW  iwo«!fiT«  8PBCIONKN  DEDiD  IN  PREONA  AD  CowPENS.  17th  JANUARY.  1781— "  Becausc,  having  vigorously  pursued 
the  foe  with  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  he  gave  a  brilliant  specimen  of  innate  valor  In  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens.  seventeenth  Jan. 
uary,  1781."    This  inscription  is  within  a  hiurel  wreath. 
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thur,  were  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  main  forces  of  Tarleton,  to  present  a  rallying  point, 
and  the  whole  hody  retreated  along  the  Mill-gap  road  to  the  place  near  Soruggs's,  delineated 
on  page  636,  then  covered  with  an  open  wood  like  the  ground  where  the  conflict  commenced. 
There  the  battle  ended,  and  the  pursuit  was  relinquished.  It  was  near  the  northern  border 
of  that  present  open  field  that  Washington  and  Tarleton  had  a  personal  conflict.  In  the 
eagerness  of  his  pursuit  of  that  officer,  Washington  had  got  far  in  advance  of  his  squadron, 
when  Tarleton  and  two  of  his  aids,  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  the  1 7th  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, turned  upon  him.  An  officer  on  Tarleton's  right  was  about  to  strike  the  impetuous 
Washington  with  his  saber,  when  his  sergeant  came  up  and  disabled  the  assailant's  sword- 
arm.  An  officer  on  Tarleton's  lefl  was  about  to  strike  at  the  same  moment,  when  Wash- 
ington's little  bugler,  too  small  to  wield  a  sword,  wounded  the  assailant  with  a  pistol-ball. 
Tarleton,  who  was  in  the  center,  then  made  a  thrust  at  him,  which  Washington  parried, 
and  gave  his  enemy  a  wound  in  the  hand.*  Tarleton  wheeled,  and,  as  he  retreated,  dis- 
charged a  pistol,  by  which  Washington  Was  wounded  in  the  knee.  During  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  the  remnant  of  Tarleton's  force  reached  Hamilton's  Ford,  on  Broad 
River,  and  also  the  encampment  of  Cornwallis,  at  Turkey  Creek,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Cowpens.     For  this  defeat,  Tarleton's  cotemporaries  censured  him  severely.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  decisive  battle  was  about  seventy  men,  of  whom,  strange 
to  say,  only  twelve  were  killed.  The  British,  according  to  Cornwallis's  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  written  a  few  days  afterward,  lost  ten  officers  and  ninety  privates  killed,  and  twen- 
ty-three officers  and  five  hundred  privates  taken  prisoners.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  except  the  baggage  guard,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery,* 
eight  hundred  muskets,  two  standards,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans.^  To  the  honor  of  the  victors,  it  is  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  warfare  which  Tarleton  had  waged  had  exasperated  the 
Americans  to  the  last  degree,  not  one  of  the  British  was  killed  or  wounded,  or  even  insulted, 
after  they  had  surrendered. 

The  defeat  of  the  British  at  the  Cowpens  has  not  been  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the 
Germans  of  Burgoyne's  army  near  Bennington.  The  disaster,  in  both  cases,  dealt  a  severe 
blow  against  the  success  of  the  main  army.  The  battle  near  Bennington  paralyzed  the  en- 
ergies of  Burgoyne's  army  ;  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens  equally  affected  the  power  of  Corn- 
wallis.    He  was  advancing  triumphantly  toward  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  having  placed 

haved  gallantly  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  near  Camden,  and  at  the  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs  he  exhibited  sifrnal 
valor ;  but  his  horse  being  shot  under  him,  he  was  there  made  a  prisoner.  He  remained  a  captive  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Having  become  attached  to  a  South  Carolina  lady  during  his  captivity,  be  married  her, 
and  settled  in  Charleston.  He  represented  that  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  talents  as  a  states- 
man were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  governor.  He  declined  the 
honor,  chiefly  because  he  could  not  make  a  ipetch.  When  President  Adams  appointed  General  Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  he  chose  Colonel  Washington  to  be  one  of  his  stafi^  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  Colonel  Washington  died  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1810.  He  was  tall  in  person, 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  in  society  was  taciturn  and  modest. 

^  It  is  related  that  this  wound  was  twice  the  subject  for  the  sallies  of  wit  of  two  American  ladies,  who 
were  sisters,  daughters  of  Colonel  Montfort,  of  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina.  When  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  were  at  Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  Tarleton  was  at  the  house  of  an  American.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Wilie  Jones  (one  of  these  sisters),  Tarleton  spoke  of  Colonel  Washington  as  an  illiterate  fel- 
low, hardly  able  to  write  his  name.  "  Ah  I  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Wilie,  "  you  ought  to  know  better,  for  yoa 
bear  on  your  person  proof  that  he  knows  very  well  how  to  make  hU  mark  /''  At  another  time,  Tarleton 
was  speaking  sarcastically  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ashe.  "  I  would  be  happy 
to  see  Colonel  Washington,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  Mrs.  Ashe  instantly  replied,  **  If  you  had  looked  be- 
hind you,  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  you  would  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure."  Stung 
with  this  keen  wit,  Tarleton  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword.  General  Leslie,  who  was  present,  remarked, 
**  Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in  my  presence." — 
Mr.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution.  *  See  Stedman,  ii.,  324. 

'  These  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  first  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ;  then  retaken  by  the  British 
at  Camden ;  now  were  recovered  by  the  Americans,  and  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Comwallu  at 
Guilford.     They  were  of  the  kind  of  small  field-pieces  called  ^^  grasshoppers." 

*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Lee,  Johnson,  Tarleton,  Moultrie. 
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South  Carolina,  as  he  thought,  in  suhnussion  at  his  feet.  The  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King's 
Mountain,  and  now  of  Tarleton,  his  favorite  partisan,  withered  his  hopes  of  Tory  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation.  His  last  hope  was  the  destruction  of  Greene's  army  hy  his  own  su- 
perior force,  and  for  that  purpose  he  now  commenced  the  pursuit  which  we  have  considered 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  capture  of  Morgan  and  his  prisoners  being  his  first  object. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  gave  great  joy  to  the  Americans  throughout  the  confederacy. 
Congress  received  information  of  it  on  the  eighth  of  February, &  and  on  the  ninth  of 
March  that  body  voted  an  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  Morgan  ;  a  silver  medal  to  How. 
ard  and  Washington  ;  a  sword  to  Colonel  Pickens ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  offi- 
cers and  men  engaged  in  the  battle.' 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  lefl  the  Cowpens  to  return  to  a  house  of  entertainment 
upon  the  road  to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  seven  miles  distant ;  for  the  resident  there  could  not 
find  a  corner  for  me  in  his  dwelling,  nor  for  Charley  in  his  stable,  that  cold  night,  '<  for  love 
nor  money,"  but  generously  proposed  that  I  should  send  him  a  copy  of  my  work  when  com- 
pleted, because  he  lived  upon  the  battle-ground  !  To  a  planter  on  horseback,  from  Spar- 
tanburg, who  overtook  me  upon  the  road,  I  am  indebted  for  kindness  in  pointing  out  the 
various  localities  of  interesl  at  the  Cowpens ;  to  the  other  for  the  knowledge  that  a  small 
building  near  his  house  was  the  depository  of  a  field-piece  used  by  an  artillery  company  in 
the  vicinity,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

After  dark,  I  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Camp,  where  I  was  comfortably  lodged  for  the 
night ;  and  early  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  sons  on  horseback,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River,  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  was  very 
rough  most  of  the  way,  and  quite  hilly.  At  the  ford,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
large  iron  manufactory.  '  The  ore  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  smeltea  there, 
and  wrought  into  hollow-ware,  nails,  spikes,  tacks.  Sec.  Around  the  establishment  quite  a 
little  village  has  grown  up,  and  there,  as  at  Matson's  Ford  (Conshohocken),  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, where  hostile  parties  were  seen  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  around  was  a  wilderness, 
the  hum  of  busy  industry  is  heard,  and  the  smiles  of  cultivation  are  seen.  Here,  as  we  have 
observed  (page  633)i  the  Amerjcans,  who  gained  the  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  crossed 
this  stream  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

Before  crossing  the  Broad  River,  the  Estaaiapuddenah  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  let  us 
take  a  historical  survey  of  the  most  important  occurrences  westward  of  this  stream,  in  the 
beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tyger,  the  Ennoree,  and  the  Saluda,  and  further  on  to  the 
noble  Savannah.  Standing  here  upon  the  western  selvage  of  civilization  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  where  the  aborigines  were  sole  masters  but  a  few  years  before,  let  us  glance, 
first,  at  the  record  of  events  which  mark  their  conflicts  with  the  over-reaching  white  race, 
who  beat  them  back  beyond  the  mountains.* 

We  have  already  noticed,  on  page  562,  the  efforts  of  the  Corees,  Tuscaroras,  and  other 
Indians  of  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  region  to  expel  the  Europeans,  b     This  conflict 
was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  more  serious  in  its  character.     For  a  while,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Southern  colony  was  menaced.     The  powerful  nation  of  the  Yamassees,  who 

'  JoumaU  of  Congreis,  vii.,  47. 

*  Soath  Carolina  was  ocoapied  by  twenty-eight  Indian  nations  when  the  Europeans  first  made  a  perma- 
nent  settlement  upon  the  Ashley  River.  The  domain  of  these  tribes  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  moant- 
aus.  The  Westos,  Stonos,  Coosaws,  and  Sewees  occupied  the  country  between  Charleston  and  the  Edis- 
to  Rivers.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Savannahs,  and  expelled  from  the  country.  The  Yamassees  and 
Tlospahs  held  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Royal.  The  Savannahs,  Serannahs,  Cussobos,  and 
Eocbees  occupied  the  middle  country,  along  the  Isundigia,  or  Savannah  River.  The  Apalachians  inhabit- 
ed the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Apalaohy, 
and  the  bay  of  Apalachicola.  The  Muscoghees  or  Creeks  occupied  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  Rivers,  being  divided  by  the  latter  from  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Conga- 
rees,  Santees,  Waterees,  Saludas,  Catawbas,  Peedees,  and  Winyaws  lived  along  the  rivers  which  bear  their 
respective  names.  The  Muscoghees  and  Catawbas  were  the  most  warlike ;  the  Cherokees  were  more  nu- 
merous than  either,  but  more  peaceful.  These  various  nations,  when  Charleston  was  founded,  could  muster, 
probably,  fifty  thousand  warriors. — See  Simms*s  History  of  South  Carolina,  page  67. 
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possessed  the  territory  around  Port  Royal,  where  the  French  Huguenots  first  attempted  set- 
tlement, had  long  evinced  their  friendship  for  the  Carolinians,  whose  first  settlement  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston,  by  engaging  with  them  as  allies  in  their 
wars  against  the  Spaniards  and  some  Indian  tribes.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  who 
were  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Carolinians,  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Cherokees — 
•'  the  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America'" — the  Muscoghees,  Apalachians,  and  other  In- 
dian nations,  in  a  league  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  They  also  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Yamassees,  and  suddenly  that  powerful  tribe  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Carolinians. 
Already  the  Apalachian  tribes,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Georgia, 
instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  had  desolated  some  of  the  frontier  settlements. <^  Gt>T- 
ernor  Moore,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Carolinians  and  friendly  Indians,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Apalachian  settlements,  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatama- 
haw  Rivers.  He  laid  their  villages  in  ashes,  devastated  their  plantations,  slew  about  eight 
hundred  people,  and,  with  a  large  number  of  captives,  marched  back  in  triumph  to  Charles- 
ton. This  invasion  broke  the  spirit  of  the  tribe,  and  made  the  power  of  the  Carolinians 
thoroughly  respected  among  their  neighbors. 

When  the  confederacy  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  country  was  effected,  and  the  Yamas- 
sees lifted  the  hatchet  against  the  white  people,**  Governor  Craven,  who  had  prompt- 
ly sent  aid  to  the  people  of  the  northen  provinces,  as  promptly  met  the  danger  at  his 
own  door.  So  secretly  had  the  confederation  been  formed,  and  their  plans  matured,  that 
the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  almost  a  hundred  people  were  slain,*  before  the  Carolinians 
were  aware  of  danger.  The  Yamassees,  the  Muscoghees  or  Creeks,  and  Apalachians,  ad- 
vanced along  the  southern  frontier,  spreading  desolation  in  their  track.  The  Cherokees,  the 
CataWbas,  and  the  Congarees  joined  them,  and  the  Corees,  and  some  of  the  Tuscaroras,  also 
went  out  upon  the  war-path.  Almost  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the  Neuse  region, 
while  those  of  the  southern  division  amounted  to  more  than  six  thousand.  Within  forty 
days,  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama, 
were  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony  at  Ashley  River. 

Governor  Craven,  whose  character  was  the  reverse  of  his  name,  acted  with  the  utmost 
energy  when  the  confederation  and  its  purposes  were  made  known.  He  immediately  pro- 
claimed martial  law ;  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  men  or  provisions  from  leav- 
ing the  colony,  and  seizing  arms  wherever  they  could  be  found,  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  faithful  negroes,  to  co-operate  with  the  white  people.  With  twelve  hundred  men,  white 
and  black,  he  marched  to  confront  the  Indians,  now  approaching  with  the  knife,  hatchet, 
and  torch,  in  dreadful  activity.  In  the  first  encounters  of  his  advanced  parties  M'itb  the 
enemy  the  Indians  were  victors,  but  Craven  finally  compelled  them  to  fall  back  to  their 
chief  camp  upon  the  Salk-hatchie,'  whither  the  governor  pursued  them.  Desperate  were 
the  conflicts  which  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  victory  was  doubtful.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
colony  was  suspended  upon  the  result,  and  the  Carolinians  contended  with  all  the  energy 
of  men  fighting  for  life,  home,  and  family.  The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  white  people  and  their  black  aids,  they  were  driven  across  the  Savannah  and 
sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  fortress  at  St.  Augustine.  No  longer  useful 
to  them,  the  Spaniards  drove  their  savage  allies  into  the  wilderness,  and  fearing  to  return 
to  their  hunting-grounds  north  of  the  Savannah,  the  Indians  set  up  their  wigwams  among 
the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  became,  it  is  believed,  the  ancestors  of  the  powerful  Seminoles 
of  our  day. 
c  1729.       When  the  division  of  the  Carolinas  occurred,^  and  the  southern  portion  became  a 

*  Bancroft,  iii.,  246. 

*  This  massacre  was  at  Pocotaligo,  an  old  village  in  the  parish  of  Prince  William,  in  Beaufort  District 
It  then  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  There  stood  Fort  Balfour,  which  was  captured,  daring 
the  Revolution,  by  a  few  Americans  under  Colonel  Harden. 

®  This  is  the  name  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Corabahee  River,  which  empties  into  St.  Helena  Sound.  The 
place  of  the  encampment  was  near  Barnwell,  the  capital  of  Barnwell  District. 
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royal  province,  the  first  care  of  the  administration  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
horing  tribes.  In  1730,  an  embassy  under  Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  visited  and  explored 
the  Cherokee  country,  three  hundred  miles  from  Charleston.  They  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, secured  advantageous  treaties,  and  laid,  as  they  hoped,  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent peace.  For  twenty  years  the  treaty  remained  unbroken.  In  1755,  the  Cherokees  re- 
newed their  treaty  with  the  Carolinians,  and  at  the  same  time  made  cessions  to  them  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  Upon  this  ceded  territory,  stretching  along  the  Savannah  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  Glenn,  then  governor  of  South  Carolina,  built  forts,  and  named  them  respect- 
ively Prince  George,*  Moore,  and  Loudon.  The  first  was  upon  the  Savannah,  three  hund- 
red miles  from  Charleston  ;  the  second  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  below ; 
and  the  latter  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River,  five  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. These  forts  wera  garrisoned  by  troops  from  Great  Britain,  and,  promising  security, 
settlements  rapidly  extended  in  that  direction.  They  served  to  awe  the  Indian  nations, 
and  peace  might  have  been  always  secured,  had  the  white  people  exercised  ordinary  pru- 
dence. But  one  rash  act  scattered  the  power  of  treaties  to  the  wind,  and  lighted  the 
flames  of  war  along  the  Carolina  frontier. 

In  1757,  daring  the  administration  of  Governor  Lyttleton  (afterward  Lord  Wescott), 
while  a  large  party  of  the  Cherokees,  who  had  been  assisting  the  English  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  were  returning  home,  they  took  possession  of  some  horses  from  the  back  settlers 
of  Virginia.  The  white  people  pursued  them,  killed  a  number  of  warriors,  and  took  several 
captive.  This  violence  exasperated  the  Indians,  and  they  retaliated  by  scalping  every  white 
man  whom  they  met.  Parties  of  young  warriors  fell  upon  the  border  settleinenls  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  war  was  kindled  along  the  whole  frontier.  Lyttleton  called  the  Carolinians 
to  arms.  The  Cherokee  chiefs  were  alarmed,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Charleston  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  English.  Lasting  friendship  might  have  been  at  once  secured  had 
not  Lyttleton  indiscreetly  refused  to  listen.  He  collected  fourteen  hundred  men  upon  the 
Congaree,  conducted  the  Cherokee  delegation  thither,  under  guard,  and,  extorting  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  alliance,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  after  sending  to  Fort  George  twenty-two 
hostages,  whom  he  had  demanded  for  the  delivery  of  the  warriors  who  had  desolated  the 
border  settlements.  The  Cherokees  were  very  indignant,  and  the  governor  had  scarcely 
reached  his  capital,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  fourteen  white  people  had  been  mur- 
dered within  a  mile  of  Fort  George.  Soon  the  Cherokees  surrounded  that  fortress,  led  on 
by  Occonastota,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  English.  Per- 
ceiving the  power  of  his  arms  to  be  vain,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Withdrawing  his 
warriors,  he  spread  them  in  ambush,  and  while  conferring  with  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison and  two  other  ofRcers,  whom  he  had  decoyed  to  the  margin  of  a  stream  by  expressions 
of  friendship,  he  gave  a  signal,  and  instantly  they  were  surrounded  by  armed  savages.  The 
commander  was  slain,  and  the  other  two  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  garrison 
proceeded  to  put  the  hostages  in  irons.  They  made  a  deadly  resistance,  and  were  all  slain. 
This  event  maddened  the  whole  Indian  nation,  and,  with  gleaming  hatchets,  they  swept 
along  the  Carolina  frontier  like  the  scythe  of  Death.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered  without  mercy  ;  and  the  war-belt  was  sent  to  the  Catawbas  and  other  tribes, 
inviting  them  to  confederate  for  the  extermination  of  the  English. 

About  this  time,  Charleston  was  severely  scourged  by  the  small- pox,  and  was  too  weak 
to  send  efficient  succor  to  the  frontiers.  Lyttleton  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and,  sailing  for  that  island  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  by  William  Bull,  a  native  Caro- 
linian. Bull  sent  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  aid,  and  those  states  furnished  seven 
troops  of  rangers  for  the  service.  These,  with  the  British  regulars  under  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery (afterward  Earl  of  Eglinton),  sent  from  Canada  by  General  Amherst,  marched  into  the 

*  Fort  Prince  George  was  a  strong  work.  It  was  quadrangular,  with  an  earthen  rampart  six  feet  high, 
apon  which  stockades  were  placed.  Around  it  was  a  ditch,  and  it  had  a  natural  glacb  on  two  sides.  At 
each  angle  was  a  bastion,  on  which  four  small  cannons  were  mounted.  It  contained  barracks  for  a  hund- 
red men. 
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Moatgomery't  Expedition  againtt  the  Indiaos.  Peace.  Renewal  of  War.  Grant  and  Hiddleton'a  Expedition. 

Indian  country.  Before  proceeding,  Montgomery  rendezvoused  at  Monk's  Coraer,^ 
^  '  '  near  Charleston,  where  volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Cherokees  were 
advised  of  these  preparations  for  invading  their  territory,  and  were  at  first  uneasy.  Their 
beautiful  domain  spread  out  between  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  was  fenced  in 
by  rugged  mountains.  They  had  then  sixty-four  towns  and  villages,  and  upon  an  emer- 
gency could  call  six  thousand  warriors  to  the  field.  Reflecting  upon  this  force,  they  felt 
strong.  Montgomery,  with  only  two  thousand  men,  proceeded  against  the  Indians.  In  sev- 
eral engagements  he  chastised  them  severely,  and  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince 
George,  then  closely  invested  by  the  red  warriors.  The  Indians  fled  at  his  approach  toward 
the  secure  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  morasses,  and  hither  Montgomery  pursued  them. 
The  wilderness  was  vast  and  fearful  over  which  he  marched,  and  the  streams  to  be  forded 
were  often  deep  and  turbid.  The  enemy  finally  made  a  stand  at  Etchoee,  the  nearest  town 
of  their  middle  settlements.  Within  five  miles  of  this  village  a  severe  battle  was  fought. 
The  Cherokees  fell  back  slowly  before  the  cold  bayonet ;  and  when  they  saw  the  English 
pressing  toward  the  town,  they  fled  thither  precipitately,  to  save  their  women  and  children. 
Montgomery,  feeling  unsafe  in  that  far  ofl*and  desolate  region,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George, 
and  from  thence  toward  Charleston.  All  the  way  to  the  populous  settlements,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  Indians,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  only 
half  accomplished.     Montgomery  and  his  regulars  soon  afterward  returned  to  New  York. 

While  this  retreat  was  in  progress,  the  distant  post  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee, 
was  invested  by  the  Cherokees.  The  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  was  daily  melting  away 
by  famine.  The  Virginia  Rangers  attempted  its  relief,  but  without  success.  The  garrison 
finally  surrendered.  Safe  guidance  to  the  frontier  settlements,  with  ammunition  and  other 
haggage  was  promised  them ;  but  they  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  on  their  way,  when 
their  guides  forsook  them,  and  another  body  of  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  twenty-six 
of  them.  A  few  escaped,  and  Stuart,  their  commander,  and  some  others,  remained  captives 
a  long  time. 

The  Cherokees  were  now  willing  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  French  had  sent  emissaries 
among  them,  who  kept  their  fears  and  animosities  constantly  excited.  Soon  the  war  was 
renewed  with  all  its  former  violence,  while  Carolina  was  left  almost  wholly  to  her  own  re- 
sources. She  raised  a  provincial  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  gave  the  command 
to  Colonel  Middleton,  a  brave  and  accomplished  oflicer.  Among  his  subordinates  were 
Henry  Laurens,  Francis  Marion,  William  Moultrie,  Isaac  Huger,  and  Andrew  Pickens,  all 
of  whom  were  very  distinguished  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  their  first  mil- 
itary school,  and  the  lessons  they  were  there  taught  were  very  useful  in  a  subsequent  hour 
of  need.  When  this  little  band  was  ready  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country.  Colonel 
James  Grant,  with  the  regiments  formerly  commanded  by  Montgomery,  landed  at  Charles- 
ton, b     The  united  forces  of  Grant  and  Middleton,  with  some  of  the  Chickasaw 

^  and  Catawba  Indians  as  allies,  in  all  twenty-six  hundred  men,  reached  Fort 

e  June  7.  Prince  George  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  Nine  days  afterward©  they  advanced 
toward  Etchoee,  where,  upon  the  ground  where  Montgomery  fought  them,  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees  were  gathered.  Well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  now  well  supplied  by 
the  French,  they  presented  a  formidable  front.  They  also  had  the  advantage  of  superior 
position,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  was  severe  and  bloody.  For  three  hours  the  conflict 
raged  in  that  deep  wilderness  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  deadly  bayonet,  in  the  hands  of  des- 
perate men,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians,  that  they  gave  way.  Inch  by  inch  they 
fell  back,  until  finally,  completely  overpowered,  they  fled,  holly  pursued  by  their  conquerors. 
How  many  were  slain  is  not  known ;  the  English  lost  nearly  sixty  men.  Like  Sullivan 
in  the  Seneca  country.  Grant  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  torch.  Etchoee  was  laid  in 
ashes ;  the  cornfields  and  granaries  were  destroyed,  and  the  wretched  people  were  driven  to 
the  barren  mountains.*  So  terrible  was  the  punishment,  that  the  name  of  Grant  was  to 
them  a  synonym  for  devastation. 

^  Marion,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Weems,  mentioned  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  corn,  then  in  full  ear, 
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Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship.  Inflnence  of  Royal  Emisaariea.  Indian  Hoetilitiea  renewed.  John  Stuart 

By  this  victory,  the  spirit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  hroken,  and  the  French,  whose 
machinations  had  urged  them  to  continued  hostilities,  were  hated  and  despised  by  them. 
Through  the  venerable  sachem,  Attakullakulla,  who  had  remained  a  friend  of  the  white 
people,  the  chiefs  of  the  Nation  humbly  sued  for  peace.  **  The  Great  Spirit,"  said  the  old 
man,  **  is  the  father  of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  ;  as  we  all  live  in  one  land,  let  us 
all  live  as  one  people."  His  words  of  counsel  were  heeded  ;  a  treaty  of  amity  was  con- 
cluded, and  a  bloody  war  was  ended.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  English  and 
French,  was  concluded  in  1763,  and,  except  the  feeble  Spaniards  on  the  South,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  no  enemies  of  the  English  thereafter  to  excite  them  to  war. 

From  1761,  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced,  the  Indians  upon  the  Carolina 
and  Georgia  frontiers  were  generally  quiet  and  peaceful.  Pursuant  to  the  secret  instructions 
which  the  royal  governors  received  from  the  British  ministry,  to  band  the  Indians  against 
the  colonists,  Tory  emissaries  went  up  from  the  sea-board  and  excited  the  Cherokees  and 
their  neighbors  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  Among  the  most  active  and  iufluential  of  these 
emissaries  of  the  crown  was  John  Stuart,  a  Scotchman,  and  at  that  time  his  majesty's  Indian 
agent  for  the  Southern  colonies.^  Stuart  arranged  a  plan  with  Wright,  Campbell,  Martin, 
Dunmore,  and  other  royal  governors,  to  land  a  British  army  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
which,  uniting  with  the  Indians  and  Tories,  might  invade  the  state  at  an  interior  point, 
while  a  fleet  should  blockade  its  harbors,  and  land  an  invading  army  on  ihe  sea-board. 
This  plan  was  discovered  by  the  Carolinians,  but  not  in  time  entirely  to  defeat  it ;  for,  when 
Parker  and  Clinton  made  their  attack  upon  Charleston,^  the  Cherokees  commenced  ,  j^^^  ^ 
a  series  of  massacres  upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  province.  Already  a  few  i^^^. 
stockade  forts  had  been  erected  in  that  section,  and  to  these  the  terrified  borderers ^fled  for 
safety.  Colonel  Williamson,  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  upper  country,  raised  about  five  hundred  true  men,  and  in  his  first  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  iii  which  he  took  some  prisoners,  discovered  thirteen  white  men,  Tories,  disguised 
as  savages,  and  wielding  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  The  indignation  excited 
against  these  men  extended  to  their  class,  and  this  discovery  was  the  beginning  of  those 
bloody  scenes  between  bands  of  Whigs  and  Tories  which  characterized  many  districts  of 
South  Carolina.  The  domestic  feuds  which  ensued  were  pregnant  with  horrid  results ;  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  usurped  the  blessed  image  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  made  them 
brutes,  with  fearful  power  to  be  brutal. 

When  intelligence  of  the  afiair  at  Charleston  reached  the  interior,  the  patriots  were  en- 
oouraged,  and  Williamson  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  daily  augmenting.  With  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack an  Indian  and  Tory  force  at  Oconoree  Creek.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  himself 
and  companions  narrowly  escaped  destruction.     His  horse  was  shot  under  him  ;  his  squad- 

^ _ 

and  said,  *^I  saw  every  where  around  the  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian  children,  where  they  had  lately  play- 
ed under  the  shelter  of  the  rustling  corn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swelling 
shocks,  and  gladdened  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the  coming  winter.  When  we  are 
gone,  thought  I,  they  will  return,  and,  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly 
ruin  poured  over  their  homes,  and  the  happy  fields  where  they  had  so  often  played.  *  Who  did  this  V  they 
will  ask  their  mothers.     ^  The  white  people ;  the  Christians  did  it  1'  will  be  the  reply.'' 

*  John  Stuart  came  to  America  with  Oglethorpe,  probably  with  the  Highlanders  under  Mlntosh,  the 
father  of  General  Lachlin  Mlntosh,  of  the  Revolution,  who  settled  upon  the  Alatamahaw,  and  called  the 
place  New  Inverness.  The  Indians  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  dress  and  character  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  attributed  Stuart's  influence  among  them.  Stuart  went  to  Charleston ;  became 
Indian  agent ;  married  Miss  Fenwick,  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  province,  and  finally 
became  one  of  the  king's  council.  He  lived  in  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Wadd  and  Orange  Streets. 
Charleston,  now  (1851)  owned  by  William  Carson,  Esq.  He  had  commanded  a  corps  on  Cumberland  Isl- 
and, who  gallantly  repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  his  popularity  which 
led  up  to  the  civil  station  that  he  held  in  council.  He  chose  the  royal  side  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  to  him  was  attributed  all  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  upon  the  frontier  during  the  first  year  of 
that  struggle.  Alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  St.  Augustine.  His  estate  was  conflsoated.  He 
died  in  England.  His  son,  Sir  John  Stuart,  became  a  distinguished  general  in  the  British  army. — See 
Johnson's  Traditiom  of  ike  Revolution,  page  107. 
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DeaolatioD  of  the  Cherokee  Country.         Expeditions  under  Rutherford  and  Pickens.        Present  Condition  of  the  Cherokee* 

ron  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  but  for  the  skill  and  coolness  of  Colonel  Hammond  in 
rallying  them,  they  would  have  been  routed,  and  many  slain.  They  were  victorious,  and 
shortly  after  this  event,  Williamson  marched,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  lay  waste  the 
Cherokee  country.  Again  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  in  a  narrow  defile  among  the  rugged 
mountains,  near  the  present  town  of  Franklin.  From  the  rocky  heights,  and  from  behind 
the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  twelve  hundred  warriors,  with  some  Tories,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  Whigs.  But  again  the  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  Williamson  pressed  for- 
ward cautiously  but  efficiently  in  the  work  of  conquest  and  desolation.  The  valleys  were 
smiling  with  crops  of  corn,  and  numerous  villages  dotted  the  water-courses.  Towns  were 
laid  in  ashes ;  the  standing  corn  was  trampled  down  and  destroyed  ;  and  over  all  the  In- 
dian settlements  eastward  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  the  broom  of  desolation  swept  with 
terrible  efiect.  The  destruction  of  food  invited  famine  to  a  revel,  and,  to  avoid  starvation, 
five  hundred  warriors  crossed  the  Savannah  and  fled  to  the  Loyalists  in  Florida. 

In  the  mean  while.  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  force  fully  equal  to 
Williamson's,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  proceeded  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  laying  waste  the  Indian  country  on  the  line  of  his  march.  There  he 
joined  Williamson  on  the  fourteenth  of  September.  The  work  of  destruction  being  com- 
pleted, Rutherford  returned  to  Salisbury  in  October,  where  he  disbanded  his  troops.  The 
conquest  was  Consummate.  The  Cherokees  sued  for  peace,  but  they  had  no  Attakullakulla 
to  intercede  for  them,  for  he  had  gone  down  into  silence.  They  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  most  abject  humiliation,  and  to  cede  to  South  Carolina  all  their  lands  beyond  the  monnt- 
ains  uf  Unacaya,  now  comprised  within  the  fertile  districts  of  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Pickens,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  the  Saluda,  and  the  Ennoree.* 

Only  once  again  did  the  Cherokees  liil  the  hatchet,  during  the  war.  In  1781,  British 
emissaries  induced  them  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  With  a  large  number  of  disguised 
white  men,  they  fell  upon  ttie  inhabitants  in  Ninety-Six,  massacred  some  families,  and  burned 
their  houses.  General  Pickens,  with  a  party  of  militia,  penetrated  the  Cherokee  countr)*, 
and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  he  burned  thirteen  of  their  villages,  killed  more  than  forty 
of  the  Indians,  and  took  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners.  They  sued  for  peace,  promised 
never  to  listen  to  the  British  again,  and  from  that  time  they  remained  quiet.* 

The  spirit  of  the  North  Carolina  Regulators  was  infused  into  the  back  settlers  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  beyond  the  Broad  River,  and  about  1769,  the  leading  men  of  that  region  took  the 
law  into  theip  own  hands.  To  suppress  their  rising  power  and  importance,  the  governor 
employed  a  man  of  low  habits,  but  of  haughty  demeanor,  named  Scovill,  to  go  thither  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  province.  He  gave  him  the  commission  of  colonel,  and,  with  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  a  narrow  mind,  he  used  rigorous  measures,  instead  of  evincing  forbearance  and 
a  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  suflerings  which  they  endured  made  them  reprobate  all  govern- 
ment, and  when  asked  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Congress,  they  refused,  on  the  ground  that  all 
congresses  or  instruments  of  government  are  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  These  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Tory  ascendency  in  that  section  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and 
before  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  became  distinctive  appellations,  the  name  of  Scovill- 
ites  was  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  Republicans.  There  were  abo  many  Dutch  set- 
tlers between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  who  had  received  bounty  lands  from  the  king- 

^  Moultrie,  Ramsay,  Simms,  Johnson. 

•  A  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  now  in  existence,  occupy  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  remnant  of  them  remain  in  North  Carolina,  at  a  place  called  Quaila  Town,  in  Haywood  county.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  when  the  general  emigration  of  their  nation  took  place.  They  have  a  tract  of 
seventy-two  thousand  acres  of  land.  Almost  every  adult  can  read  in  the  Cherokee  language,  and  most  of 
them  understand  English.  They  manufacture  all  their  necessaries ;  have  courts,  lawyers,  and  judges  of  their 
own,  and  have  all  the  political  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  stale.  They  are  sober,  industrious,  and  relig- 
ious. Their  present  business  chief  (1851)  is  William  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  senator  from  that  district  (50lh). 
The  Quaila  Town  Cherokees  exhibit  some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity.  In  1850,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Smoot,  while  on  an  official  visit  there,  saw  Kalotteh,  who  was  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
His  wife  "  went  out  like  a  candle,"^as  JTa/oiicA  said,  the  year  before,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  Iwenty- 
Cve  years.     It  is  said  that  people  one  hundred  years  old  are  not  uncommon  there. 
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Grovernment  emissaries  persuaded  these  settlers  to  believe  that  an  espousal  of  the  rebel  cause 
would  be  the  sure  precursor  of  the  loss  of  their  lands.  These  augmented  the  loyal  popula- 
tion when  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  make  a  political  decision.  Still  another 
class,  the  Scotch-Irish  ProtestautSi  had  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  these,  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude,  adhered  to  the  royal  government.  Over  all  these,  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  royal  governor  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  unbounded  influence,  and  prob- 
ably in  not  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  loyalty  more  rampant  and  uncompromising  than 
in  South  Carolina.  Many,  whose  feelings  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  opposers  of  royal 
rule,  were  urged  by  self-interest  to  remain  quiet ;  for  they  felt  secure  in  person  and  property 
under  present  circumstances,  and  feared  the  result  of  commotion.  Thus  active  and  p^^ssive 
loyalty  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the  real  patriotism  of  South  Carolina ;  and  yet,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  state,  the  Tories  were  outnumbered  by  the  Whigs,  except  in  the  section  we  are 
now  considering,  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  The  inhabitants  there  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  furnish  men  and  arms  for  the  army  of  Congress,  nor  to  sign  the  American 
Association. 

Early  in  1776,  William  Henry  Drayton,'  Colonel  William  Thomson,  Colonel  Joseph 
Kershaw,  and  Reverend  William.  Tennent,  were  sent  by  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Charleston 
into  that  district,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Emissaries  of  govern- 
ment counteracted  their  influence  by  persuading  the  people  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board desired  to  get  their  tea  free  of  duty,  while  those  in  the  interior  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  high,  rate  for  salt,  osnaburgs,  and  other  imported  necessaries.  The  baneful  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  mutual  distrust  were  sown  broad-cast  among  the  settlers.  The  men  of  each 
party  banded  together  in  fear  of  the  violence  of  the  other,  and  soon  opposing  camps  were 
formed.  Moderate  men  endeavored  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  a  conference  of  their  respect- 
ive leaders  was  finally  eflected.  A  treaty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  agreed  to,  and  for  a 
while  agitation  almost  ceased.  But  restless  spirits  were  busy.  Among  these,  Robert  and 
Patrick  Cunningham,'  Tory  leaders,  were  the  most  active,  and  they  soon  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  party  suspicion  and  animosity.  By  their  machinations,  it  was  aroused  to  wakeful- 
ness. The  Whigs,  fearful  of  Robert  Cunningham's  influence,  seized  and  conveyed  him  to 
Charleston,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  His  brother  Patrick  raised  a  force  to  attempt  a 
rescue. 

At  about  this  time,  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  on  its  way  as  a  present  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  was  seized  by  thes^  Loyalists.  This  excited  the  already  vigorous  eflbrts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  to  more  eflicient  measures.  Colonel  Williamson  (the  same  officer  who  chas- 
tised the  Cherokees),  with  a  party  of  patriots,  was  sent  to  regain  the  powder.  They  seized 
Patrick  Cunningham,  the  leader,  when  the  Tories  gathered  in  strength,  and  drove  Will- 
iamson into  a  stockade  fort  at  Ninety-Six.  After  remaining  there  some  days,  an  agreement 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  concluded,  and  both  parties  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

'  Mr.  Drayton  was,  at  this  time,  qaite  a  yoang  man,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Governor  Bull.  When  Republican  principles  began  to  work  up  to  the 
surface,  and  become  visible  at  the  South,  in  1771,  his  pen  was  employed  on  the  side  of  government,  in  op- 
position to  Christopher  Gadsden  and  others.  These  essays  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  was  appointed  one  of  Governor  Bull's  councU.  As  the  Revolution  advanced  to  a  crisis,  Dray- 
ton saw  the  injustice  of  Great  Britain,  and  espoused  the  Republican  cause.  He  became  a  favorite  of  the ' 
people,  and,  while  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress,  he  died  in  their  service  in  1779. 

*  Robert  Cunningham  was  an  Irish  settler  in  the  District  of  Ninety-Six,  now  Abbeville,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  judge  in  1770.  After  his  release,  in  1776,  he  removed  to  Charleston.  In  1780,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  to  command  the  Loyalists  of  that  province.  His  estate  was  confiscated  in 
1782,  and  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  province  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  where  he  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The  British  government  indemnified 
him  for  his  losses,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  His  brother  Patrick  was  deputy  surveyor  of  the  colony  in 
1769.  He 'received  the  commission  of  colonel,  under  Robert,  in  1780.  His  property,  also,  was  confis- 
cated  in  1782,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Florida.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  afterward 
treated  him  leniently,  and  restored  a  part  of  his  property.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
by  his  Tory  friends.     He  died  in  1794. 

IJ.  T  T 
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.  The  treaty  at  Ninety-Six  wai  soon  violated  by  the  Tories,  when  the  Provincial  Coitgrew, 
resolving  no  longer  to  rely  upon  words,  sent  a  large  body  of  militia  and  newly-raised  regulars, 
under  Colonels  Richardson*  and  Thomson,"  to  apprehend  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
seized  the  powder,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  to  suppress  the  present  and  future 
insurrections.*  They  were  joined  by  seven  hundred  militia  from  North  Carolina,  under 
Colonels  Thomas  Polk  and  Griffith  Rutherford,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  James  Martin.  This  was  a  wise  step.  It  gave  the  Tories  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  friends  of  government,  and  entirely  destroyed  their  organization. 
Colonel  Richardson  used  his  discretionary  powers  with  mildness.  The  most  obstinate  lead- 
ers were  seized  and  carried  to  Charleston.  Quiet  was  restored,  and  the  Loyalists  made  no 
demonstration  of  moment  until  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  when  a  considerable  party 
arose  in  favor  of  the  royal  government,  having  for  their  leader  Colonel  Boyd,  who  had  been 
secretly  employed  by  the  British  government  to  head  the  Tories.  These  were  routed  and 
dispersed  at  Kettle  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  This  event 
will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafter.  From  that  time  until  the  British  took  possession  of 
Charleston,  in  1780,  the  Tories  remained  rather  quiet  upon  their  plantations.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1780,  Colonel  Williams  (who  was  killed  at  King's  Mountain  a  few 
weeks  afterward),  with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Clarke,  attacked  quite  a  large  body  of  British 
under  Colonel  Innis  and  Major  Eraser,  near  Musgrove's  Mill,  upon  the  Ennoree  River,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Laurens's  District.  Many  Tories  were  collected  there,  and  were 
joined  on  the  seventeenth  by  Innis  and  Eraser.  The  whole  force  was  about  three  hundred 
strong,  and  were  encamped  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  they  commanded  a  bad, 
rocky  ford.  The  Americans,  whose  force  was  much  less,  took  post  upon  the  north  side, 
upon  a  small  creek  which  empties  into  the  Ennoree  just  below  the  Spartanburg  line,  about 
two  miles  above  Musgrove's  Mill.  It  was  agreed  that  Williams  should  have  the  chief 
command.  He  drew  up  his  little  army  in  ambush,  in  a  semicircle  within  a  wood,  and  then 
proceeded  to  entice  his  enemy  across  the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  took  a  few  picked  men, 
appeared  at  the  ford,  and  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  Innis 
immediately  crossed  the  ford  to  dislodge  the  **  rebels."'  Williams  and  his  party  retreated, 
hotly  pursued  by  Innis  until  within  the  area  of  the  patriot  ambuscade,  when  a  single  shot 
by  Colonel  Shelby  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  With  a  loud  shout,  the  concealed  Americans 
arose,  and  within  two  minutes  the  Tories  were  completely  surrounded.  Colonel  Innis  was 
slightly  wounded,  but  with  the  larger  part  of  his  regulars  he  escaped.  Major  Eraser  was 
killed,  with  eighty-five  others.     Colonel  Clary,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  escaped,  but 

^  Richard  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  land-surveyor  at  the  time 
when  Washington  was  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  afterward  settled  in  old  Craven  county,  in  Sooth 
CTaroHna ;  and  during  the  Indian  border  wars,  he  commanded  a  regiment.  As  a  representative  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Richardson  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Republican  Conati- 
tution  for  that  state.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  in  his  Southern  campaigns,  and  with  that  officer  be- 
came a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  at  which  time  he  was  a  brigadier.  With  others,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, from  whence  he  returned  in  September  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  soon  died  at  bis  residence,  near 
Salisbury,  in  Sumter  District,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-six  years.  Soon  afler  his  death,  Tarleton  ooou- 
pied  his  bouse,  and,  believing  the  family  plate  was  buried  with  him,  had  his  body  disinterred.  When  he 
was  about  leaving,  that  cruel  man  applied  the  torch  to  the  house  with  his  own  hand,  avowing  his  determ- 
ination to  make  it  the  "  funeral  pile  of  the  widow  and  her  three  yotmg  rebels.^^  His  son,  James  B.,  was  aft- 
erward governor  of  South  Carolina^ — See  Johnson^s  Traditiam,  ^c,  page  158. 

'  William  Thomson  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  relative  of  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1727,  and,  while  a  child,  was  taken  to  Orange- 
burg District,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  3d  regiment,  called 
the  Rangers.  With  his  regiment,  he  fought  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776.  He  was  with  Gen- 
eral Howe  in  Georgia,  and  served  under  the  command  of  D'Estaing  at  Savannah.  He  behaved  gallanttv, 
and  sofTered  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  At  its  close,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at  Belleville, 
near  Fort  Motte,  mentioned  on  page  687,  with  shattered  health  and  fortune.  There  he  continued  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  indigo  plantpr,  which  be  began  before  the  war,  until  1796,  when  declining  healtb  induced  him 
to  go  to  medicinal  springs  in  Virginia.  He  died  there  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  of  that  year, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

'  Instructions  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  Colonel  Richardson. 
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most  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  four  men  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  After  this  victory,  Williams,  with  the  prisoners,  encamped  at  the  Cedar  Spring, 
in  Spartanburg  District,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Charlotte.  Williams  and  Clarke 
returned  to  the  western  frontier,  and  the  prisoners,  under  Major  Hammond,  marched  to  Hills- 
borough. 

General  Sumter,*  after  his  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek,  on  the  Catawba, 

in  August,  1780,<^  collected  a  small 
volunteer  force  at  Sugar  Creek.     Al-      '   "^' 
though,  when  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden 
was  efiected,  there  was  no  regular  army  in  the 
field  in  South  Carolina  for  three  months,  Sumter 
with  his  volunteers,  maintained  a  warfare,  and 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  liberty  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Broad  River  and  vicinity  for  a  long  time. 
He  crossed  that  stream,  and  by  rapid  marches 
ranged  the  country  watered  by  the  Ennoree  and 
Tyger  Rivers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Broad 
His  men  were  all  mounted.     They  would  strike 
a  blow  in  one  place  to-day ;  to-morrow,  their 
i  power  would  be  felt  far  distant.     Marion  was  en- 
'  gaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  similar  service  in  the 
lower  country ;  while  Clarke  and   Twiggs  of 
Georgia,  and  Williams,  Pickens,  and  others  of 
Ninety-Six,  were  equally  activ^.     The  utmost 
•  vigilance  of  Cornwallis,  then  at  Winnsborough, 
was  necessary  to  maintain  a  communication  be- 
tween his  various  posts.     While  Tarleton  was 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  find,  fight,  and  subdue 
Marion,  the  '*  Swamp  Fox,"  then  making  his  valor  felt  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Santee, 
Cornwallis  perceived  the  operations  of  Sumter  with  alarm.     He  surmised  (what  was  really 
the  fact)  that  Sumter  designed  to  attack  his  fort  at  Ninety-Six ;  he  accordingly  detached  Ma- 
jor Wemyss,  a  bold  and  active  ofificer,  to  surprise  the  partisan,  then  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Broad  River,  at  Fish  Dam  Ford,  in  Chester  District,  fifty-three  miles  from  Camden.    Wemyss, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  well-mounted  men,  reached  the  vicinity  on  the  evening  of 
the  eighth  of  November.  1>     Fearing  Sumter  might  be  apprised  of  his  proximity  before 
morning,  and  cross  the  river,  Wemyss  resolved  to  attack  him  at  midnight,  and  immediately 
formed  his  corps  for  battle.     At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  rushed  upon  Sumter's 
camp.     That  vigilant  officer  was  prepared  to  receive  him.     Colonel  Taylor,  who  commanded 
Sumter's  advanced  guard,  had  taken  particular  precautions.     The  horses  were  all  saddled 
and  bridled,  ready  to  retreat  or  pursue,  as  circumstances  might  require.     This  preparation 
astonished  the  British,  for  they  believed  their  approach  was  unknown.     As  soon  as  they  were 

*  Thomas  Samter  was  one  of  the  South  Carolina  patriots  earliest  in  the  field.  Of  his  early  life  and  hab- 
its very  little  is  known.  In  March,  1776,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  riflemen.  After  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  when  a  partisan  warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  Carolinas,  Sumter  began  to  dis- 
play those  powers  which  made  him  so  renowned.  Governor  Rutledge,  perceiving  his  merits,  promoted  him 
to  brigadier  of  militia.  His  baules  at  Rdcky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rook  gave  him  great  eclat.  He  was 
defeated  by  Tarleton  at  Fishing  Creek,  on  the  Catawba,  just  after  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Camden. 
With  a  few  survivors,  and  other  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  Broad  River,  ranged  the  districts  upon  its  west- 
em  banks,  and  on  the  eighth  of  November,  1780,  defeated  Colonel  Wemyss,  who  had  attacked  his  camp. 
He  afterward  defeated  Tarleton  at  Blaokstocks.  Sumter  was  wounded,  but  was  able  to  take  the  field  early 
in  February,  1781.  While  Greene  was  retreating  before  Cornwallis,  Sumter,  with  Marion,  was  humbling 
British  garrisons  in  the  lower  country.  He  continued  in  active  service  during  the  whole  campaign  of  1781. 
Ill  health  caused  him  to  leave  the  army  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  served  a  long  time  in  'the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Statesburg,  near  Bradford  Springs,  in  Samter  Dis- 
trict, on  the  first  of  June,  1832,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-eight  years. 
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within  rifle  shot,  Sumter  gave  a  signal ;  a  deadly  volley  ensued,  and  twenty-three  of  the 
enemy  were  laid  dead  upon  the  field.  The  British  recoiled,  hut  rallying  in  a  moment,  they 
renewed  the  attack.  A  hot  skirmish  ensued,  when  the  British  gave  way  and  retreated 
precipitately,  leaving  their  commander  (who  was  wounded  at  the  first  attack),  with  many 
slain  and  wounded  comrades,  upon  the  field.  Major  Wemyss  was  found  the  next  morning, 
bleeding  profusely.  The  blood  was  stanched,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  guilty  of 
various  cruelties  toward  the  Whigs,  and  in  his  pocket  was  a  list  of  houses  he  had  burned, 
Sumter  treated  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Charleston  on  parole. 

Sumter  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Broad  River,  for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  his  design 
upon  Ninety-Six.  He  had  agreed  with  Colonels  Clarke,  Twiggs,  and  others,  from  Georgia, 
to  join  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  Broad  River,  and  proceed  to  invest  that  post.  For  the 
purpose  of  covering  this  expedition,  and  deceiving  the  British,  he  first  approached  and  men- 
aced Camden,  and  then  wheeling,  by  forced  marches  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  and  joined 
Clarke  and  his  associates  between  the  Tyger  and  Ennoree.  Sumter  took  the  command  of 
the  whole,  and  had  crossed  the  Ennoree,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  Tarleton.  Cornwal- 
lis,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-Six,  had  recalled  that  ofiicer  from  the  expedition  against 
Marion,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Sumter.  With  his  usual 
celerity,  Tarleton  soon  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and,  pushing  up  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ennoree,  attempted  to  gain  Sumter's  rear.  A  deserter  from  the  British  infantry  informed 
that  officer  of  the  approach  and  design  of  Tarleton,  and  he  immediately  ordered  a  retreat. 
Backward  they  turned,  but  so  near  was  the  enemy,  that,  while  crossing  the  Ennoree,  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Americans  were  handled  roughly  by  Tarleton's  van.  They  escaped, 
however,  with  a  trifling  loss.  Sumter  continued  his  retreat  until  he  reached  the  plantation 
of  Blackstocks,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Tyger  River  (in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Union  District),  still  closely  pursued  by  Tarleton.  That  place  appeared  favorable  for  a 
small  force  to  do  battle,  and  Sumter  resolved  there  to  face  his  pursuers,  maintain  his  ground 
during  the  day,  if  possible,  and,  if  compelled  to  retreat,  to  cross  the  river  at  night.  Tarleton 
« Nov  20,    ^^^  ^^^  approach  as  early  as  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 

1780.  afternoon,^  when,  with  about  four  hundred  of  his  command,  he  appeared  near 
Blackstocks's.  He  was  in  such  haste  to  overtake  Sumter  before  he  should  cross  the  Tyger, 
that  he  pressed  forward  without  waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  force.  He  found  the 
Americans  upon  a  hill  near  Blackstocks's  house,  ready  for  battle  and  determined  to  fight. 
Major  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  acted  as  Sumter's  volunteer  aid  on  that  occasion,  assisted 
him  essentially  in  the  proper  formation  of  his  troops,  and  in  directing  their  movements. 

In  Sumter's  front  was  a  very  steep  bank,  with  a  small  rivulet  at  its  base,  a  fence,  and 
some  brushwood.  His  rear,  and  part  of  his  right  flank,  was  upon  Tyger  River ;  his  left 
was  covered  by  a  large  log- barn.  Tarleton  took  position  upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and, 
believing  the  victory  for  himself  quite  sure,  he  leisurely  prepared  to  attack  the  Americans, 
as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  his  command  should  arrive.*  When  Sumter  perceived  that  the 
whole  of  Tarleton's  force  was  not  with  him,  he  determined  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  to 
act  on  the  ofiensive.  He  issued  his  orders  hastily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  troops  descend- 
ed suddenly  from  the  hill,  and  poured  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  British.  The  latter  met 
the  unexpected  shock  with  great  valor,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  American  riflemen  with 
bayonets.  These  fell  back  in  good  order,  when  a  reserve  of  riflemen,  with  a  second  volley, 
slew  many  of  the  British,  and  repulsed  the  remainder.  Tarleton,  now  observing  the  peril 
of  his  little  army,  charged  directly  up  the  hill  with  his  cavalry.  The  Americans  stood  firm, 
and,  making  sure  aim  with  their  rifles,  drove  the  cavalry  back  beyond  the  rivulet.  Tarle- 
ton, amazed  at  the  result,  drew  ofi^his  whole  force,  then,  wheeling  his  cavalry,  made  a  furi- 
ous charge  upon  Sumter's  left  flank,  where  the  hill  was  less  precipitous.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  under  Twiggs  and  Jackson,  who, 
like  veterans  of  many  wars,  stood  firm,  and  made  a  noble  resistance  for  a  long  time,*  until 

*  (  olonel  (afterward  General)  James  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia, 
writteu  many  years  subsequent  to  the  war  (the  original  of  which  is  in  possession  of  H.  C.  Baird,  £sq^  of 
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hoof,  and  saber,  and  pistol,  bore  too  hard  upon  them,  and  they  gave  way.  At  that  moment, 
the  rifles  of  a  reserve,  under  Colonel  Winn,  and  a  sharp  fire  from  the  log-barn,  decided  the 
day.  Tarleton  fled,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  upon  the  field.  Of  these,  more  than  ninety 
were  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  only  three  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Sumter,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  breast, 
early  in  the  action,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear,  when  Colonel  Twiggs  assumed  the  command. 
Though  Sumter's  wound  was  severe,  and  kept  him  from  the  field  for  several  months  after- 
ward, it  did  not  completely  disable  him  at  the  time.  Without  waiting  for  the  remainder 
of  Tarleton's  force  to  come  up,  ^umter,  as  soon  as  he  had  buried  the  dead,  and  made  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy  as  comfortable  as  possible,  forded  the  swift-flowing  Tyger,  bearing  his 
wounded  on  litters,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Broad  River,  where 
a  large  portion  of  his  followers  separated,  some  to  go  home,  others  to  join  new  commanders. 
He  proceeded  into  North  Carolina,  and  remained  there  until  his  wounds  were  healed.  The 
Georgians  turned  westward,  and  marched  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  toward  Ninety- 
Six.  The  valorous  achievements  of  Sumter  (several  more  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
hereafter)  during  the  campaign  of  1780  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the  Carolina  Game- 
cock, Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  troublesome  of  his  enemies. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1781,  Congress  passed  a  very  complimentary  resolution  of 
thanks  to  him  and  his  men,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  his  victory  at  Hanging  Rock,  and 
his  defeat  of  Wemyss  and  Tarleton,  are  particularly  mentioned.*  With  these  latter  events 
ended  all  the  important  military  operations  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  and  north  of  the 
Saluda.' 

The  day  is  waning ;  let  us  cross  the  Eswawpuddenah,  -and  resume  our  journey. 

Philadelphia),  says,  '^  General  Sumter  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  retired.  Colonel  (now  Gen- 
eral) Twiggs  and  myself  fought  the  enemy  three  hours  after  this,  and  defeated  them  totally,  bringing  off 
upward  of  thirty  dragoon  horses.'*  '  Journals  of  Congrtit,  vii.,  14. 

'  Tradition  has  preserved  many  thrilling  accounts  of  the  suflerings,  self-sacrfiice,  and  great  courage  of 
the  women  westward  of  the  Broad  River.  The  gentle  maiden  and  the  rough  woodsman  were  taught  in 
the  same  school  of  rude  experience,  and  imbibed  from  the  events  of  daily  life  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  seldom 
seen  in  more  refined  society.  Among  the  heroines  of  this  region,  Sarah  Dillard,  of  Spartanburg  District, 
mentioned  on  page  630,  and  Dicey  Langston,  of  Laurens  District,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous.  Of 
the  latter,  Mrs.  Ellet,  in  her  admirable  sketches  of  Women  of  tfu  Revolution^  has  recorded  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  One  of  these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  courage  of  this  young  girl — a  noble  type  of  her  class. 
Her  father  was  infirm  *,  her  brothers  were  abroad ;  and  Dicey,  then  only  sixteen,  was  her  father's  chief  com- 
panion and  solace.  A  Tory  band,  called  the  Bloody  Scout,  under  the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  spread 
terror  over  that  lonely  region ;  and  the  known  patriotism  of  Dicey  often  jeopardized  the  life  and  property  of 
her  lather.  On  one  occasion,  she  learned  that  the  ^cout  were  about  to  fall  upon  a  settlement  beyond  the 
Tyger,  where  her  brothers  dwelt.  She  resolved  to  save  them.  At  night  aixd  alone,  she  crossed  the  £n- 
noree  and  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyger.  It  was  swollen,  yet  she  did  net  recoil  from  the  danger. 
The  blackness  of  midnight  was  upon  the  land,  yet  she  went  boldly  into  the  stream.  Neck  deep  in  the  chan- 
nel, she  became  confused,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  God  led  her  to  the  northern  bank ;  and, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  sped  to  the  settlement.  When  the  Bloody  Scout  reached  there  the  next  day, 
no  roan  was  to  be  found. 

Miss  Langston  married  Thomas  Springfield,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  many  of  her  descend- 
ants  are  still  living.  She  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Simms,  Mrs.  Otterson,  Miss 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Potter,  and  other  less  conspicuous  of  the  women  west  of  the  Broad  River,  were  oopatriots 
with  Dicey  Langston.     Of  these,  Mrs.  Ellet  has  made  many  interesting  records. 
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Cherokee  Ford. 


Romantle  Mountain  Gorge. 


Penage  of  King'e  Creek. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*'  Ours  are  no  hirelings  trainM  to  the  fight, 
^  With  cymbal  and  clarion,  all  glittering  and  bright  \ 

No  prancing  of  chargers,  no  martial  display  ; 
No  war-trump  is  heard  from  our  silent  array. 
O^er  the  proud  heads  of  freemen  our  star-bviner  wares ; 
Men,  firm  as  their  mountains,  and  still  as  their  graves, 
To-morrow  shall  pour  but  their  life-blood  like  rain : 
We  come  back  in  triumph,  or  come  not  again  !" — T.  Grat. 

T  noon  I  crossed  the  Broad  River  at  the  Cherokee  Ford,  and  turning  to 
the  southeast,  pressed  on  toward  Yorkville  and  the  interesting  fields  of 
conflict  beyond,  near  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  its  surname,  the 
Wateree,  where  the  chivalrous  partisans  of  the  South,  scorning  the  Deli- 
lah lap  of  ease,  retained  their  strength  and  battled  manfully  with  the 
Philistines  of  the  crown.  The  river  at  the  ford  is  about  eight  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  upon  the  firm  pathway,  which  has  been  constructed  at  considerable  expense, 
the    average   depth    of  in  this  vicinity,  that  it 

water    did   not   exceed  is  quite  unnavigable,  ex- 

one    foot.     Unless    the  cept  in  a  few  places, 

river  is  much  swollen.  Soon  after  leaving  the 

the  ford  is  perfectly  safe.  ford,  I  passed  through  a 

A  strong  dam,  owned  by  gorge  of  a  spur  of  King's 

the    proprietors    of  the  Mountain,   which   here 

iron- works,   crosses  the  comes  down  in  a  precip 

river  an  eighth  of  a  mile  itous  ridge  to  the  Broad 

above ;   and  so  shallow  River.       The    scenery 

and  rapid  is  the  current,  within   this  gorge  was 

and  so  rocky  the  bed  of  the  most  romantic  I  had 

the  river,  for  many  miles  Vi«w  at  th>  Ch»oi»k  Fo.d.i  observed  in  the  South- 

ern country.  From  a  ravine,  just  wide  enough  for  the  passaore  of  a  small  stream  and  the 
high-way,  the  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  r| 
considerable  altitude.  They  were  covered  with  the 
various  evergreens  which  give  beauty  to  Southern  for- 
ests in  winter ;  and  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  water-fountains  were  bursting  forth^  hund- 
reds of  icicles  were  glittering  in  prismatic  beauty 
wherever  the  sun  shed  its  rays  upon  them.  It  was 
truly  a  gorgeous  scene.  Along  this  sinuous  mountain 
stream,  rock- bound  on  either  side,  the  road  continued 
to  an  iron  establishment,  where  it  ascends  the  steep 
margins  of  the  hills,  presenting  a  surface  of  deep  adhe- 
sive red  earth.  Descending  the  eastern  side  of  the 
eminence,  I  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  dozen  miles  below 
the  place  where  I  passed  it  two  days  before  when  on 
my  way  to  the  Cowpcns.  Soon  again  I  was  among  the 
rough  hills,  and  so  bad  was  the  road,  that  at  sunset  I  [ 
had  traveled  only  ten  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Ford.  Mountain  Gok«s  nbam  thb  cbbkoxxs  Foeo. 

. . . — I 

*  This  view  is  from  the  east  hank  of  the  river.  Toward  the  extreme  right  is  seen  the  dam,  made  to 
supply  water-power  for  the  iron-works  delineated  toward  the  lel^  of  the  picture.  The  fording-place,  which 
erosses  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  is  indicated  by  the  slight  (all  toward  the  left. 
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A  Night  OB  the  Monntaiiu. 


Contentment 


Mole  Driving. 


Yorkville. 


Catawba  Indiana. 


I  discovered  th&t  the  temporary  repairs  of  my  wagon  had  not  been  sufRcient  to  withstand 
the  rough  usage  of  the  way,  and  that  more  thorough  work  was  necessary  before  I  could 
pursue  my  journey  with  safety.  Yorkville,  the  nearest  place  in  advance  where  a  smith 
could  be  found,  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  so  I  was  compelled  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a 
small  log-house,  of  forbidding  aspect,  among  the  mountains.  The  food  and  shelter  was  of 
the  plainest  kind  imaginable.  There  was  no  '*  light  in  the  dwelling,"  except  the  blaze  of 
pine  wood  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  by  the  glare  of  a  resinous  knot,  brought 
from  the  "  wood  pile"  for  the  purpose.  Lying  in  bed,  I  could  count  the  stars  at  the  zenith  ; 
while  the  open  iloor  below  afibrded  such  ample  ventilation,  that  my  buHistlo  robe,  wrapped 
around  me,  was  not  uncomfortable  on  that  keen  frosty  night.  But  generous,  open-handed 
hospitality  was  in  that  humble  cabin,  which  made  amends  for  trifling  discomforts,  and  1 
felt  satisfied. 


"  Out  upon  the  calf,  I  say, 
Who  turns  his  grumbling  head  away, 
And  quarrels  with  his  feed  of  hay, 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  fair  and  something  kind, 

All  the  wide  worW  over." 


^  Our  hungry  eyes  may  fondly  wish 
To  revel  amid  flesh  and  fish, 
And  gloat  upon  the  silver  dish 

That  holds  a  golden  plover 
Yet  if  our  table  be  but  spread 
With  bacon  and  with  hot  corn-bread, 
Be  thankful  if  we're  always  fed 

As  well,  the  wide  world  over.*' 


Unwilling  to  risk  a  journey  to  Yorkville  in  my  broken  buggy,  I  hired  a  team  of  mules 
and  a  lumber- wagon  from  my  host,  to  convey  myself  and  baggage  thither ;  and  placing  Char- 
ley and  the  vehicle  in  charge  of  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  we  started  for  the  distant 
village  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  All  the  way  over  that  rough  road  I  had  practical 
evidence  that  mules  are,  like  facts,  *'  stubborn  things."  I  was  furnished  with  a  hickory 
goad  as  long  as  an  angler's  rod,  and  with  this  I  labored  faithfully,  full  half  of  the  way,  to 
whip  the  animals  into  a  trot  where  a  level  space  occurred.  But  I  made  no  visible  impres- 
sion ;  walk  they  would,  until  they  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill,  when  they  would  descend  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  swine  of  old,  who,  filled  with  devils,  ran  down  into  the  sea.  Down 
three  long  hills,  rocky  and  gullied,  they  ran,  while  my  energies  were  fully  occupied  in  pull- 
ing at  the  reins  with  one  hand,  and  securing  my  seat  upon  a  loose  board,  covered  with  a 
sheepskin,  with  the  other.  I  reached  Yorkville  in  safety  at  a  little  past  meridian,  iresolved 
never  again  to  play  postillion  with  mules  or  donkeys,  whether  biped  or  quadruped. 

Yorkville,  the  capital  of  York  District,  in  South  Carolina,  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  is  a  very  pleasant  village  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  high  plain,  on  the  dividing-ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Broad  and  Catawba 
Rivers.  Sheltered  from  the  northwest  winds  by  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  mild  in  win- 
ter ;  elevated  far  above  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas,  it  is  salubrious  in  summer.  The 
streets  of  the  village  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  Pride  of  India  trees, 
filled,  when  I  was  there,  with  clusters  of  fruit.  I  saw  some  elegant  mansions  ;  and  in  the 
gardens,  fine  palmettoes,  the  first  I  had  seen,  were  growing.  I  passed  the  Sabbath  pleas- 
antly in  Yorkville,  and  left  it  early  on  Monday  morning,  with  the  impression  that  not  a 
lovelier  village  flourishes  in  the  •'  upper  country"  of  the  South.  Leaving  the  great  highway 
to  Columbia  on  the  right,  I  traversed  the  more  private  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  Catawba, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  valor  and  suflering  in  the  vicinity  of  that  stream.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  roads  generally  good.  Soon  after  leaving  Yorkville,  I  passed  through  a  part  of 
the  Catawba  reservation,  a  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  Yorkville  District.  The  Catawba  tribe,  once  so  powerful,  have  dwindled  down  to 
the  merest  remnant.  For  their  general  adherence  to  the  patriots  during  the  Revolution,  they 
have  always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  state.  Their  number  now  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  in  a  few  years  that  once  great  rival  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations  will  be  extinct.* 
So  the  aborigines  pass  away,  and  the  few  survivors  in  our  land  may  chant  in  sorrow, 

*  The  Catawbas  spoke  a  language  different  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes.     Thev  inhabited  the 
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'*  We,  the  rightful  lords  of  yore, 
Are  the  rightful  lords  no  more ; 
Like  the  silver  mist,  we  fail. 
Like  the  red  leaves  in  the  gale — 
Fail,  like  shadows,  when  the  dawning 
Waves  the  bright  flag  of  the  morning/' 

J.  M^Lbllam,  Junior. 

"  I  will  go  to  my  tent  and  lie  down  in  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore  when  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead  *, 
But  they  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingering  deoajr — 
The  hand  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away !" 

Hbnrt  Rowb  Schoolcraft. 

I  crossed  the  Fishing  Creek  at  sunset ;  and  at  the  house  of  a  young  planter,  a  mile  be- 
yond, passed  the  night.  There  I  experienced  hospitality  in  its  fullest  degree.  The  young 
husbandman  had  just  begun  business  life  for  himself,  and»  with  his  wife  and  "  wee  bairn," 
occupied  a  modest  house,  with  only  one  room.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
commodations when  I  asked  for  a  night*s  entertainment,  and  the  request  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  It  made  no  difference  to  them,  for  they  had  two  beds  in  the  room,  and  needed 
but  one  for  themselves ;  the  other  was  at  my  service.  The  young  man  was  very  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring,  and  midnight  found  us  in  pleasant  conversation.  He  would  accept  no 
compensation  in  the  morning ;  and  I  left  his  humble  dwelling  full  of  reverence  for  that  gen- 
erous and  unsuspecting  hospitality  of  Carolina,  where  the  people  will  give  a  stranger  lodg- 
ings even  in  their  oum  bedrooms,  rather  than  turn  him  from  their  doors. 

"  Plain  and  artless  her  sons  ;  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  the  stranger  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms,  and  life  in  their  fountains.'* 

Gaston. 

My  journey  of  a  day  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawba,  was  delight- 
•  Jan  15,      ^"^'     '^^®  winter  air*  was  like  the  breath  of  late  April  in  New  England  ;  and  the 

1849.  roads,  passing  through  a  picturesque  country,  were  generally  good.  Almost  every 
plantation,  too,  is  clustered  with  Revolutionary  associations;  for  this  region,  like  Westchester 
county,  in  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  continual  partisan  movements,  skirmishes,  and  cruel- 
ties, during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek  (which 
empties  into  the  Catawba  two  miles  above  the  Great  Falls),  Sumter  suffered  defeat,  after 
partial  success  at  Rocky  Mount  below  ;  and  down  through  Chester,  Fairfield,  and  Richland, 
too,  Whigs  and  Tories  battled  fearfully  for  territorial  possession,  plunder,  and  personal  re- 
country  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  adjoining  the  Cherokees.  In  1672,  the  Shawnees  made  settlements 
in  their  country,  but  were  speedily  driven  away.  In  1712,  they  were  the  allies  of  the  white  people  against 
the  Coreos  and  Tuscaroras ;  but  in  1715,  they  joined  the  other  tribes  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Southern 
.  colonies.  In  1760,  they  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Carolinians  against  the  Cherokees,  and  ever  afterward  were 
the  friends  of  the  white  people.  Their  chief  village  was  on  the  Catawba,  twenty-four  miles  from  YorkviUe. 
The  following  eloquent  petition  of  Peter  Harris,  a  Catawba  vrarrior  during  the  Revolution,  is  preserved 
among  the  colonial  records  at  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina.     The  petition  is  dated  1822 : 

"  I  am  one  of  the  lingering  survivors  of  an  almost  extinguished  race.  Our  graves  will  soon  he  our  only 
habitations.  I  am  one  of  the  few  stalks  that  still  remain  in  the  field  where  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution 
has  passed.  I  fought  against  the  British  for  your  sake.  The  British  have  disappeared,  and  you  are  free ; 
yet  from  me  have  the  British  took  nothing ;  nor  have  I  gained  any  thing  by  their  defeat.  I  pursued  the 
deer  for  subsistence ;  the  deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must  starve.  God  ordained  me  for  the  forest,  and 
my  ambition  b  the  shade.  But  the  strength  of  my  arm  decays,  and  my  feet  fail  me  in  the  chase.  The 
band  which  fought  for  your  liberties  is  now  open  for  your  relief.  In  my  youth  I  bled  in  battle,  that  you 
might  be  independent-,  let  not  my  heart  in  my  old  age  bleed  for  the  want  of  your  commiseration." 

This  petition  was  not  unheeded  ;  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  granted  the  old  warrior  an  annoity 
of  sjcty  dollars. 
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Qreat  Falls  of  the  Catawba.  Mount  Dearborn.  Cotton  Factory.  Rocky  Mount  and  ita  Asaooiatiottt. 

venge.  Some  of  these  scenes  will  be  noticed  presently.  Turning  to  the  left  at  Beckham- 
yille,*  I  traversed  a  rough  and  sinuous  road  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  just  below 
,the  Great  Falls.  Here  yet  remain  the  foundations  of  a  projected  United  States  military 
establishment,  to   be  called   Mount  .      ,, 

Dearborn,  which  was  abandoned ; 
and  upon  the  brink  of  the  foaming 
waters  stands  a  cotton-mill,  the  prop- 
erty of  Daniel  MCullock,  operated  by 
white  hands,  and  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  production  of  cotton-yarns.  At 
this  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  cot- 
ton-growing country,  almost  inex- 
haustible water-power  invites  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  seek  good  in- 
vestment, and  confer  substantial  ben- 
efit upon  the  state.  The  place  is 
wild  and  romantic.  Almost  the 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  here 
compressed  by  a  rugged  island  into 
a  narrow  channel,  between  steep, 
rocky  shores,  fissured  and  fragment- 

■t  •/•!  r  1  I  •  View  or  ths  Gabat  Falls  of  ths  Catawba.^ 

ed,  as  if  by  some  powerful  convulsion. 

There  are  no  perpendicular  falls ;  but  down  a  rocky  bed  the  river  tumbles  in  mingled  rap- 
ids and  cascades,  roaring  and  foaming,  and  then  subsides  into  comparative  calmness  in  a 
basin  below.        , 

It  was  late  in  the  aflemoon  when  I  finished  my  sketch  of  the  Falls,  and  leaving  Mount 
Dearborn,  crossed  Rock  Creek  and  reined  up  in  front  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley,  at  Rocky  Mount.  Her  dwelling,  where  refined  hospitality  bore  rule,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Catawba  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  remains  of  the  old  village  and  the  battle-ground.  Surrounded  by  gardens 
and  ornamental  trees,  it  must  be  a  delightful  summer  residence.  Yet  there  was  grief  in 
that  dwelling  and  the  habiliments  of  mourning  indicated  the  ravages  of  death.  The  hus- 
band and  father  had  been  an  honored  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and 

*  Here  was  the  scene  of  exciting  events  during  the  early  part  of  the  saromer  of  1780.  Rocky  Meant 
was  made  a  royal  post.  Captain  Hoaseman,  the  commander,  sent  forth  hand-bills,  calling  the  inhabitants  to- 
gether in  an  ^*  old  field,''  where  Beckhamville  post-office  now  stands,  to  receive  protection  and  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  One  aged  patriot,  like  another  Tell,  refused  to  bow  to  the  cap  of  this  tiny  Ges- 
ler.  That  patriot  was  Joseph  Gaston,  who  lived  upon  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba.  In  vain 
Houseman,  who  went  to  his  residence  with  an  armed  escort,  pleaded  with  and  menaced  the  patriot.  His 
reply  was,  ^^  Never  J"  and  as  soon  as  the  British  captain  had  turned  his  back,  he  sent  his  sons  out  to  ask  the 
brave  among  his  neighbors  to  meet  at  his  house  that  nif^ht.  Under  Captain  John  M'Clure,  thirty-three  de- 
termined men  were  at  Judge  Gaston's  at  midnight.  They  were  clad  in  hunting-shirts  and  moccasins,  wool 
hats  and  deer-skin  caps,  each  armed  with  a  butcher-knife  and  a  rifle.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  the  day.  Silently  they  crept  along  the  old  Indian  trail  by  the  margin  of  the  creek, 
and  suddenly,  with  a  fearful  shout,  surrounded  and  discomfited  the  assembled  Tories  upon  the  "  old  field," 
at  Beckhamville.  The  British  soldiers  in  attendance  fled  precipitately  to  their  quarters  at  Rocky  Mount. 
Filled  with  rage,  Houseman  sent  a  party  to  bring  the  hoary-headed  patriot,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  to  his 
quarters  ;  but  they  found  his  dwelling  deserted.  His  wife,  concealed  in  some  bushes  near,  saw  them  plun- 
der the  house  of  every  thing,  and  carry  off*  the  stock  from  the  plantation.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  family 
Bible — a  precious  relic,  yet  preserved  in  the  family. 

This  movement  of  Justice  Gaston  and  his  neighbors  was  the  first  effort  to  cast  back  the  wave  of  British 
rule  which  was  sweeping  over  the  state,  and  threatening  to  submerge  all  opposition  east  of  the  mountains. 
Judge  Gaston  had  nine  sons  in  the  army.  When  they  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  patriots  on  the  Wax- 
haw,  by  Tarleton,  these  young  men  joined  hands,  pledged  themselves  thenceforth  never  to  submit  to  op- 
pression, and  from  that  time  they  all  bore  arms  in  defense  of  liberty. — See  Mrs.  Ellett's  Domestic  Hittory 
9ftht  Revolution,  pages  169-174,  inclusive. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba,  looking  northeast,  toward  Lancaster  District. 
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in  the  midat  of  his  useful  public  life  he  was  thrown  from  his  gig  and  killed.  Yet  the  light 
of  hospitality  was  not  extinguished  there,  and  I  shall  long  remember,  with  pleasure,  the 
night  I  passed  at  Rocky  Mount.     Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Barkley's  three  daughters,  and  a 

young  planter  from 
"over  the   river," 
I  visited  the  battle- 
ground before  sun- 
{set,   examined   the 
particular  localities 
indicated  by  the  fin- 
ger of  tradition,  and 
sketched  the  accom- 
panying view  of  the 
J  principal  place  of 
conflict.     Here,  in 
the   porch,    sitting 
^  sun,  let  us  open  the 
clasped  volume  of  history,  and  read  a  brief  but  brilliant  page. 

Almost  simultaneously,  three  distinguished  partisans  of  the  South  appeared  conspicuous, 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston  ;»  Marion,  between  the  Pedee  and  Santee ;  Sumter, 
78a  upon  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers  ;  and  Pickens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saluda 
and  Savannah  Rivers.  With  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  the  hopes  of  the  South  Car- 
olina patriots  withered ;  and  so  complete  was  the  subjugation  of  the  state  by  the  royal 
arras,  that  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Cliirton  wrote  to  the  ministry,  "  I  may  venture 
to  assert  that  there  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in 
arms  with  us.'*  Many  unsubdued  patriots  sought  shelter  in  North  Carolina,  and  others 
went  up  toward  the  mountains  and  gathered  the  cowed  Whigs  into  bands  to  avenge  the 
insults  of  their  Tory  oppressors.  Early  in  July,  Sumter  (who  had  taken  refuge  in  Meck- 
lenburg), with  a  few  chosen  patriots  who  gathered  around  him,  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

"  Catawba's  waters  smiled  again 

To  see  her  Sumter's  soul  in  arms ; 
And  issuing  from  each  glade  and  glen, 

Rekindled  by  war's  fierce  alarms, 
Thronged  hundreds  through  the  solitude 

Of  the  wild  forest,  to  the  call 
Of  him  whose  spirit,  unsubdued, 

Fresh  impulse  gave  to  each,  to  all." 

J.  W.  Simmons. 

Already  bold  Whigs  between  the  Catawba  had  banded,  and,  led  by  Brat  ton,  M'Clure,  Mof- 
fit,  Winn,'  and  others,  had  smitten  the  enemy  at  different  points.  The  first  blow,  struck 
at  Beckhamville,  is  noticed  on  the  preceding  page.     To  crush  these  patriots  and  to  band  the 


a  Hmj  12, 

178C 


^  This  view  is  from  the  garden-gate  at  Mrs.  Barkley's,  looking  northeast.  On  the  left  is  seen  part  of  a 
store-house,  and  on  the  right,  just  beyond  the  post  with  a  pigeon-house,  is  a  hollow,  within  which  are  the 
remains  of  houses.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  may  still  be  seen  the  foundations  of  the  house  mentioned  in  the 
text  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  British  when  attacked  by  Sumter.  The  small  log  buildings  across 
the  center,  occupying  the  slope  where  the  conflict  occurred,  are  servants'  houses. 

'  Richard  Winn  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  entered  the  service  early,  and  in  1775  was  commission- 
ed the  first  lieutenant  of  the  South  Carolina  rangers.  He  served  under  Colonel  William  Thomson,  in  Gen- 
eral  Richardson's  expedition  against  the  Tories,  in  the  wintei*  of  that  year.  He  had  been  with  Thomson 
in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island.  He  afterward  served  in  Georgia,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort  Mcintosh, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Santilla  River.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  colonel,  and  commanded  the 
militia  of  Fairfield  District.  He  was  with  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
active  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  at  the  conclusion,  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  finally  a  ma- 
jor general  of  militia.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1793  to  1802.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1812,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Winnsborough,  the  present  seat  of  justice  of  Fairfield  District, 
was  so  named  in  his  honor,  when  he  was  colonel  of  that  district,  in  1 779 
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Skinnith  at  Mobley't  Meetingbouae.  Ezpeditioiu  of  Buck  and  Canningham.  Thdr  Defeat 

Loyalists,  marauding  parties,  chiefly  Tories,  were  sent  out.  At  Mobley's  meeting-house,  on 
the  banks  of  Little  River,  in  Fairfield  District,  a  party  of  these  men  were  collected  just  after 
the  afiair  at  Beckhamville.^^  Around  them  were  gathering  the  Tories  of  the  dis- 
trict, when  Captains  Bratton  and  M*Clure  fell  upon  and  dispersed  them.  This 
disaster,  following  closely  upon  the  other,  alarmed  the  commander  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  he 
sent  out  Captain  Christian  Huck,  a  profane,  unprincipled  man,^  with  four  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  body  of  well-mounted  Tories,  to  *<  push  the  rebels  as  far  as  he  might  deem  convenient." 
He  executed  his  orders  with  alacrity.  At  one  time  he  destroyed  Colonel  Hill's  iron-works  ; 
at  another  he  burned  the  dwelling  of  the  Reverend  William  Simpson,  of  the  Fishing  Creek 
church,  and  murdered  an  unofiending  young  man  on  Sunday  morning,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  meeting-house,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand.  He  hated  Presbyterians  bitterly,  and  made 
them  Bufler  when  he  could.  Loaded  with  the^  spoils  of  plunder,  Huck  fell  back  to  Rocky 
Mount,  and  prepared  for  other  depredations. 

About  this  time.  Bill  Cunningham  and  his  "  Bloody  Scout''  were  spreading  terror  in  Un- 
ion and  Spartanburg  Districts,  and  also  south  of  the  Ennoree.  Against  this  monster,  John 
M'Clure  was  dispatched.  He  chased  him  across  Union  District,  and  almost  thirty  milel 
further  toward  Ninety-Six.  Four  of  the  scout  were  captured,  and  carried  in  triumph  into 
Sumter's  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  ;  their  leader  barely  escaped. 

Sumter  was  now  gathering  his  little  army,  and  Huck  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission 
as  speedily  as  possible,  before  the  newly-made  brigadier  should  approach.     He  encamped 
upon  the  plantation  of  James  Williamson'  (now  Bratton ville),  and  there  passed  the  night 
of  the  eleventh  of  July.l>     At  a  little  past  midnight.  Colonel  Neil  and  the  companies 
of  Captains  Bratton  and  M'Clure  came  down  from  Sumter's  camp,  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  cautiously  approached  the  sleeping  enemy  in  his  encampment,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  lane.     At  dawn,^  they  entered  each  end  of  the  lane,  and  fell  upon  Huck's  party 
with  fury.     The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  an  hour  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  when      "^ 
Huck,  with  Colonel  Ferguson  of  the  Tory  militia,  was  killed,  and  his  party  dispersed.      The 
whole  patriot  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men.     M'Clure  and  his  party, 
well  mounted,  pursued  the  fugitives  almost  to  Rocky  Mount,  and  within  four  hours  the  army 
of  Huck  was  as  completely  dissolved  as  if  they  had  never  seen  each  other.     Colonel  Neil 
lost  only  one  of  his  command. 

The  defeat  of  Huck  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  state.  It 
encouraged  the  Whigs,  and  many  joined  the  standard  of  Sumter ;  while  the  Tories,  abashed, 
were  fearful  and  silent.  Strengthened  by  daily  recruits,  until  he  had  more  than  six  hund- 
red men  under  his  command,  Sumter  determined  to  attack  the  royal  post  at  Rocky  Mount. 
The  massacre  of  Buford's  command  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,<J  had  fired  the 
Whigs  with  a  desire  for  revenge  ;  and  Sumter  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  a  force  '^ 
known  to  be  a  third  larger  than  his  own.  The  post  at  Rocky  Mount  was  now  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Turnbull,  with  a  small  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
New  York  volunteers,  and  some  South  Carolina  militia.  These  were  stationed  principally 
in  three  buildings,  upon  a  slope  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  abatis^  and  encircled  by  an  open 
wood. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,©  Sumter  left  Major  Davie's  camp,  at  the  parting  of  the 
roads  for  Rocky  Mount  and  Landsford,  and  crossing  the  Catawba  at  Blair's  Ford, 

*■  Hack  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  says  Ramsay  (ii.,  136),  that  ^^  God  Almighty  was  turned  rebel  ^  but 
that  if  there  were  twenty  Gods  on  their  side,  they  should  all  be  conquered." 

•  The  house  of  Colonel  Bratton  was  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  Williamson's.  There  Huck  had  first 
halted,  and  rudely  demanded  of  Colonel  Bratton's  wife  where  her  husband  was.  ^^  In  Sumter's  army,'*  was 
her  prompt  reply.  Huck  tried  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause,  or  force  her,  by  menaces,  to  disclose  the  place 
of  her  husband's  retreat.  She  firmly  refused  all  compliance,  even  when  a  sharp  reaping-hook  was  at  her 
throat,  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  soldier.  This  courageous  act  of  Mrs.  Bratton  is  still  remembered  with  rev- 
erence in  that  section ;  and  as  late  as  1839,  a  toast,  complimentary  of  the  ^^  fortitude  of  Martha  Bratton," 
was  given  at  the  anniversary  of  Huck's*  defeat. — See  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolutiotiy  i.,  237. 

*  Thb  name  is  fpelled  by  different  authon,  Hujck,  Hack,  and  Huckfi 
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proceeded  cautiously,  but  swiftly,  toward  Rocky  Mount.  Davie,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to 
attack  the  outposts  of  the  British  camp  at  Hanging  Rock,  east  of  the  Catawba,  twelve  miles 
distant.  Sumter  was  accompanied  by  Colonels  Neil,  Irvine,  and  Lacy,*  and  Captain  M'Clure 
and  some  of  the  Gastons.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  he  appeared  with  his  whole  force 
upon  the  crown  of  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  servants*  houses  of  Mrs.  Barkley.  The 
British  commander,  warned  of  his  approach  by  a  Tory,  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  and 
though  the  Americans  poured  severe  volleys  upon  the  fortification  (if  it  might  be  called  one), 
they  produced  but  little  efiect.  Having  no  artillery,  they  resorteid  to  means  for  dislodging 
the  enemy,  seldom  used  in  war.  Leaping  the  abatis  after  three  assaults,  they  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  houses.  These,  according  to  Mr.  M'EIwees,  who  was  in  the  engagement 
(mentioned  on  page  635),  were  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  were  composed 
of  logs.  They  first  attempted  to  set  them  on  fire  by  casting  burning  fagots  upon  them. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  an  old  wagon  was  procured,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  quantity  of 
dry  brush  and  straw  taken  from  the  abatis.  These  were  ignited,  and  then  rolled  down 
against  the  houses.  The  British,  perceiving  their  danger,  hoisted  a  flag.  Supposing  they 
intended  to  surrender,  Sumter  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  At  that  moment  a  shower  of 
rain  extinguished  the  flames,  and  the  enemy  defied  him.  Having  no  other  means  at  hand 
to  dislodge  or  seriously  injure  the  garrison,  Sumter  withdrew,  first  to  the  north  side  of  Fish- 
ing Creek,  near  the  Catawba  (where  he  was  surprised  eighteen  days  afterward),  and  then 
•  August,  *^  Laudsford,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  Seven  days»  af\erward,  he  was  bat- 
im  iling  with  the  enemy  at  Hanging  Rock.  Early  in  the  action,  in  front  of  the 
abatis^  the  gallant  Colonel  Neil  was  slain,  with  two  other  white  men  and  a  Catawba  In- 
dian. Sumter  had  ten  wounded,  also.  The  British  lost  ten  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
wounded. 

On  the  seventh  of  August  Sumter  attacked  a  British  post  on  Hanging  Creek,  an  event 
which  we  shall  consider  presently.  Immediately  af\er  that  engagement,  he  recrossed  the 
Catawba.  In  the  mean  while,  General  Gates,  with  his  army,  had  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Advised  by  Sumter  that  a  British  detachment,  with  stores  for  the  main  army  at 
Camden,  was  on  its  way  from  Ninety-Six,  Gates  ordered  that  officer  to  intercept  it,b 
and  detached  to  his  aid  one  hundred  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  all  under  the  command  of  Lien- 
lenant-colonel  Woodford,  of  Virginia.  They  captured  a  redoubt  at  the  Wateree  Ford,  in 
Fairfield  District,  and,  intercepting  the  escort  from  Ninety-Six,  they  secured  forty-four  wagon 
loads  of  stores  and  clothing,  with  a  number  of  prisoners.  On  the  seventeenth,  Sumter  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near  Camden.  Continuing  up  the  Catawba  (here  called 
Wateree),  he  managed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  Tumbull,  whom  Cornwallis  had  sent 
af\er  him,  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  encamped  at  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Great  Falls.  Here  he  determined  to  allow  his  wearied  troops  to  repose. 
But  a  more  vigilant  and  active  foe  than  Tumbull  was  upon  his  trail.  Cornwallis,  anxious 
to  capture  Sumter,  dispatched  Tarleton  to  overtake  and  smite  him.  With  one  hundred 
dragoons  and  sixty  mounted  light  infantry,  that  officer  pressed  forward,  without  halting,  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey,  Crossing  the  Catawba  at  Rocky  Ford,  he  got  into  the  rear  of  Sumter, 
and  fell  upon  his  camp  while  resting,  the  patriot  leader  having  had  no  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proach. The  Americans  were  routed,  with  great  slaughter.  More  than  fiAy  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  All  the  stores,  clothing,  and  prisoners,  captured 
by  Sumter  on  the  fifteenth,  fell  into  Tarleton*s  hands.  This  blow  laid  South  Carolina  in 
submission  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  troops,  none  but  Marion,  the  wily  «  Swamp  Fox,"  and 
a  few  followers,  remaining  in  arms  against  the  king.     The  subsequent  organization  of  a 

^  Colonel  Lacy  was  one  of  the  most  resolate  and  sturdy  patriots  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  related  that 
when  the  Americans  were  pursuing  Hnck,  Lacy  sent  a  small  party  to  secure  his  own  father,  who  was  a 
Tory,  and  prevent  his  giving  information  to  that  marauder.  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  participators  in  the  action  oc 
King's  Mountain. 
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force  under  Sumter,  his  exploits  west  of  the  Broad  River,  and  also  the  important  events 
which  followed  the  assumption,  hy  Greene,  of  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  have 
been  detailed  in  former  chapters. 

I  left  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bark- 
-^  ley  with  real  regret,  on  the  morn- 

'"  ing  after  my  arrival,  and,  pursuing 

a  crooked,  steep,  and  rough  road 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
crossed  the  Catawba  upon  a  ba- 
teau, at  Rocky  Mount  Ferry,  just 
•   below  the  Falls  at  the  mouth  of 
Rocky  Mount  Creek.     The  scen- 
ery here,  and  for  some  miles  on 
,  my  road  toward  Hanging  Rock, 
my  next  point  of  destination,  was 
^  highly  picturesque.      I  was  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  the  Low- 
lands, the  apparent  shore  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  along  which  are 
APF.AJIANC  or  TH«  Road.  strcwu  huge   bowlders  —  chiefly 

conglomerates — the  mighty  peb- 
bles cast  upon  the  beach,  when,  perhaps,  the  mammoth  and  the  mastadon  slaked  their  thirst 
in  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  the  Eswawpuddenah.      For  several 
miles  the  road  passed  among  the  erratic  rocks  and  curiously-shaped  con- 
glomerates.    When  within  three  miles  of  Hanging  Rock,  I  passed  the 
celebrated  Anvil  Rock,  one  of  the  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  South. 
It  stands  alone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  is,  indeed,  a  curiosity. 
It  appears  to  be  a  concretion  of  the  soil  around,  being  composed  of  pre-  , 
cisely  similar  material ;  or  the  soil  may  be  disintegrated  rocks  of  a  sim-  ^ 
ilar  character.      In  its  sides  are  cavities  from  which  large  pebbles  have 
apparently  fallen,  and  also  furrows  as  if  made  by  rains.      Its  height  above        anvil  Rock. 
the  ground  is  about  twelve  feet ;  its  form  suggested  its  name. 

I  reached  the  Lancaster  and  Camden  high- way  at  noon,  and,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  that 
the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock,  near  which  Sumter  and  his  companions  fought  a  desperate 
battle,  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward.  Thither  I  went  immediately,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temptation  of  a  good  dinner,  freely  oflered,  was  before  me,  for  I  desired  to  get  as  far 
on  toward  Camden,  that  night,  as  possible.  The  roads  were  now  generally  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  soft  and  difl!icult  to  travel,  making  progress  slow.  Along  a  by-road,  across  the 
high  rolling  plain  upon  which  (at  Coles's  Old  Field)  tradition  avers  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  I  rode  to  the  brow  of  a  deep  narrow  valley,  through  which  courses  Hang- 
ing Rock  Creek,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  Lynch's  Creek,  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
Pedee.  The  mingled  sound  of  falling  waters  and  grinding  mill-stones  came  up  from  the 
deep  furrow,  while  from  a  small  cabin  by  the  road  side,  upon  the  verge  of  the  steep  bank, 
I  heard  a  broken  melody.  Alighting,  I  entered  the  cabin,  and  there  sat  an  aged  negro 
dining  upon  hoe-cake  and  bacon,  and  humming  a  refrain.  He  was  the  miller.  His  hair 
was  as  white  with  the  frost  of  years,  as  his  coarse  garb  was  with  flour.  To  my  question 
respecting  his  family,  he  said,  shaking  his  bowed  head,  «  Ah,  massa  !  I  lives  all  alone  now  ; 
tree  years  ago  dey  sole  my  wife,  and  she's  gone  to  Mississippi.  Hab  to  bake  my  own  hoe- 
cake  now.  But  neber  mind  ;  needn't  work  'less  I'm  a  mind  too  ;  'nough  to  eat^  and  pretty 
soon  I  die  ?"  He  told  me  that  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  remembered  seeing 
**de  red  coats  scamper  when  Massa  Sumter  and  Jacky  M'Clure  pitched  into  'em."  Point- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  **  Dar,"  he  said, 
"  a  heap  o'  red  coats  sleep  de  night  afore  de  battle,  and  dar  I  hid  de  night  arter."     Fron^ 
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the  venerable  slave,  whose  memory  appeared  uDclouded,  I  learned  the  location  of  several 
points  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  engagement. 

Leaving  Charley  to  dine  upon  the  verge  of  the  stream,  I  proceeded  to  Hanging  Rock,  of 
whose  immensity  I  had  heard  frequent  mention.  ^    ^ 

It  is  a  huge  conglomerate  bowlder,  twenty  or  thir- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the 
high  east  bank  of  the  creek,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  stream.  Around  it  are  several  smaller 
bowlders  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  shelving 
toward  the  bank,  its  concavity  being  in  the  forpa 
of  the  quarter  of  an  orange  paring,  and  capacious 
enough  to  shelter  fifty  men  from  rain.  Beneath 
its  canopy,  let  us  turn  to  the  record  of  history. 

Near  the  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek,  Lord  Rawdon,  the  British  commander 
in  that  section,  had  established  a  post,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  infantry  of  Tarleton's  legion,  part 
of  Brown's  corps  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Provincials,  and  Colonel  Bryan's  North  Carolina 
Loyalists  ;  the  whole  were  under  the  command  of 
Major  Carden,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Americ 
number  about  five  hundred.     The  greater  portion 
the  remainder  were  regulars.     In  the  formation  of  th 
ulars  were  on  the  right ;  a  part  of  the  British  legion 
regiment  in  the  center  ;  and  Bryan's  corps  and  othei 
distance  on  the  left,  Hanging  Rock  Creek  being  in  th< 
have  seen  (page  660),  Major  Davie  proceeded  to  an  i 

post,  simultaneously  with  Sumter's  assault  on  Rock)  ,  

his  cavalry,  and  some  Mecklenburg  militia,  under  Colonel  Higgins,  marched       4 
toward  Hanging  Rook.     As  he  approached,  he  was  informed  that  three     HAiraiNa  Rock. 
companies  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  returning  from  a  foraging  excursion,  were 
encamped  at  a  farm-house.     He  fell  upon  them  with  vigor,  in  front  and  rear,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded.     The  spoils  of  this  victory  were  sixty  horses 
with  their  trappings,  and  one  hundred  muskets  and  rifles.     This  disaster  made  the  garri- 
son exceedingly  vigilant. 

We  have  observed  that  afler  the  assault  on  Rocky  Mount,  Sumter  orpssed  the  Catawba, 
Auff  6  ^^^  proceeded  toward  Hanging  Rock.*  He  marched  early  in  the  morning  cautiously, 
1760.'  and  approached  the  British  camp  in  thr«e  divisions,  with  the  intention  of  falling 
upon  the  main  body,  stationed  upon  the  plain  at  Coles's  Old  Field.  The  right  was  com- 
posed of  Davie's  corps  and  some  volunteers,  tinder  Major  Bryan  ;  the  center,  of  Colonel  Ir- 
win's Mecklenburg  militia ;  and  the  left,  of  South  Carolina  regulars,  under  Colonel  Hill, 
Through  the  error  of  his  guides,  Sumter  came  first  upon  Bryan's  corps,  on  the  verge  of  the 
western  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the  Great  Rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  British  camp.  Ir- 
win made  the  first  attack.  The  Tories  soon  yielded  and  fled  toward  the  main  body,  many 
of  them  throwing  away  their  arms  without  discharging  them.  These  the  Americans  seized ; 
and,  pursuing  this  advantage,  Sumter  next  fell  upon  Brpwn's  corps,  which,  being  on  the  alert, 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  him  from  a  wood.  They  also  received  him  with  the  bayonet.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  riflemen,  with  sure  aim, 
soon  cut  off  almost  all  of  Brown's  officers  and  many  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  at  length  his  corps 
yielded  and  dispersed  in  confusion.  The  arms  and  ammunition  procured  from  the  vanquished 
were  of  great  service,  for  when  the  action  commenced,  Sumter's  men  had  not  two  rounds 
each.' 
«   ^  Mrs.  EUet  relates  a  oiroamstance  which  has  some  interest  in  this  connection      Colonel  Thomas,  of 
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Now  was  the  moment  to  strike  for  decisive  victory ;  it  was  lost  by  the  criminal  indulg- 
ence of  Sumter's  men  in  plundering  the  portion  of  the  British  camp  already  secured,  and 
drinking  freely  of  the  liquor  found/  there.  A  similar  cause  plucked  the  palm  of  victory  from 
the  hands  of  Greene  at  Eutaw  Springs.  Sumter's  ranks  became  disordered ;  and  while 
endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  the  enemy  rallied.  Of  his  six  hundred  men, 
only  about  two  hundred,  with  Davie's  cavalry,  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  British,  who  were  yet  in  some  confusion,  but  defended  by  two  cannons. 
Sumter  was  not  to  be  foiled.  With  a  shout,  he  and  his  handful  of  brave  men  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  enemy  had  formed  a  hollow  square,  with  the  field-pieces  in  front, 
and  in  this  position  received  the  charge.  The  Americans  attacked  them  on  three  sides,  and 
the  contest  was  severe  for  a  while.  At  length,  just  as  the  British  line  was  yielding,  a  re- 
enforcement,  under  Captains  Stewart  and  McDonald,  of  Tarleton's  legion,  returning  from  an 
excursion  toward  Rocky  Mount,  appeared,  and  their  number  being  magnified,  Sumter  deem- 
ed a  retreat  a  prudent  measure.  This  was  done  at  meridian,  but  the  enemy  had  been  so 
severely  handled,  that  they  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  A  small  party  appeared  upon  the 
Camden  road,  but  was  soon  dispersed  by  Davie.  Could  Sumter  have  brought  all  of  his 
forces  into  action  in  this  last  attack,  the  route  of  the  British  would  have  been  complete. 

**  He  beat  them  back  I  beneath  the  fleune 
Of  valor  quailing,  or  the  shock  1 
He  carved,  at  last,  a  hero's  name, 
Upon  the  glorious  Hanging  Rook !" 

With  his  few  prisoners  and  booty,  Sumter  retreated  toward  the  Waxhaw,  bearing  away 
many  of  his  wounded.  The  engagement  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
fought  battles,  between  militia  and  British  regulars,  during  the  war.  Sumter's  loss  was 
twelve  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  brave  Captain  M'Clure,' 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Captain  Read,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Colonel  Hill,  Captain  Craighead, 
Major  Winn,  Lieutenants  Crawford  and  Fletcher,  and  Ensign  M^Clure,  were  wounded. 
The  British  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  Americans.  Captain  M'CuUock,  commander  of  the 
legion  infantry,  and  two  officers  and  twenty  privates  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed,  and 
forty  were  wounded.'  Brown's  regiment  also  suffered  much.  Bryan's  Tories  did  not  stop 
to  fight, 

"  • but  ran  away, 

And  lived  to  fight  another  day.'' 

About  nine  miles  north  of  the  present  Lancaster  Court  House,  and  between  twenty  and 

Spartanburg  District,  was  intrusted  by  Governor  Rutledge  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
party,  under  Colonel  Moore  (who  was  defeated  at  Ramsour's  Mill),  attacked  the  house  of  the  colonel,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  powder.  His  heroic  wife,  Jane  Thomas,  with  a  son-in- 
law,  her  daughter,  and  a  lad,  formed  the  garrison  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughter  loaded 
guns  as  fast  as  the  son-in-law  coukl  fire ;  and  the  Tories,  believing  that  the  house  was  filled  with  men,  de- 
camped, and  the  ammunition  was  saved.  This  powder  constituted  a  part  of  Sumter's  supply  at  Rocky 
Mount  and  Hanging  Rook. 

^  John  M^Clure  was  one  of  the  roaster  spirits  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  venerable 
Judge  Gaston,  and  partook  of  that  patriot's  purity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism.  Of  him  Gen- 
eral Davie  said,  "  Of  the  many  brave  men  with  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  in  the  army, 
he  was  one  of  the  bravest;  and  when  he  fell,  we  looked  upon  his  loss  as  incalculable."  He  fell  at  the  first 
fire  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  pierced  by  two  bullets,  and  at  the  same  time,  four  of  his  cousins,  sons  of  Judge 
Gaston,  lay  bleeding  near  him.  When  his  friends  came  to  his  aid,  he  urged  them  to  leave  him  and  pursue 
the  enemy.  After  the  battle,  he  was  taken,  with  other  wounded  soldiers,  to  Waxhaw  church,  where  his 
lAother  went  to  nurse  him.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Charlotte,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  very  day 
when  his  commander  was  surprised  at  Fishing  Creek  (see  page  635).  he  expired  in  Liberty  Hall,  where 
the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  resolutions  were  drawn  up.  M'Clure  was  a  native  of  Chester  District,  and  his 
men  were  known  as  the  Chester  Rocky  Creek  Irish.  The  first  wound  which  he  received  in  the  engage- 
ment was  in  the  thigh.  He  stanched  it  with  wadding,  when  another  bullet  passed  through  him  at  the 
breast.  Two  of  the  Gastons  feU  dead  across  each  other ;  a  third  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  a  fourth 
had  a  cheek  shot  away. 

Dootor  Richard  £.  Wylie,  of  Lancaster,  wrote  a  ballad  of  twenty  stanzas  conunemorative  of  this  event 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Lee. 
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twenty-three  miles  above  Hanging  Rock,  upon  the  Waxhaw  Creek,*  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Abraham  Buford  was  massacred  by  Tarleton  on  the  twenty-ninth*  of  May,  1780. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  possession  of  Charleston  on  the  twelfth,  and  immediately  commenced 
measures  for  securing  the  homage  of  the  whole  state.  He  sent  out  three  large  detachments 
of  his  army.  The  first  and  largest,  under  Cornwallis,  was  ordered  toward  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  ;  the  second,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Sa- 
luda, to  Ninety-Six ;  and  the  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  was  ordered  up  the 
Savannah,  to  Augusta.  Soon  after  he  had  passed  the  Santee,  Cornwallis  was  informed 
that  parties  of  Americans  who  had  come  into  South  Carolina,  and  had  hurried  toward 
Charleston  to  assist  Lincoln,  were  as  hastily  retreating.  Among  these  was  Colonel  Buford. 
His  force  consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment  of 
Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated  Camden,  and,  in  fancied 
security,  was  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina.  Cornwallis  resolved 
to  strike  Buford,  if  possible,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he- dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hund- 
red men,  consisting  of  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hund- 
red and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  -Waxhaw.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  he  had  lefl  his  mounted  infantry  behind,  and  with  only  his  cavalry,  he  al- 
most surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  was  aware  of  danger.  Tarleton  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  the  Americans  at  Charleston.  Those  terms 
were  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused  compliance.'  While  the  flags  for  conference  were 
passing  and  repassing,  Tarleton,  contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an 
assault,  and  the  instant  he  received  Bn ford's  reply,  his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and  supposing  the 
negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly  dismayed  by  this  charge.  Ail 
was  confusion,  and  while  some  fired  upon  their  assailants,  others  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  None  was  given  ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  pieces 
by  Tarleton's  cavalry.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
so  maimed  as  to  be  unable  to  travel  ;  and  fifty-three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  fif- 
teen wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Cornwallis  eulogized  Tarleton,  and  commended 
him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  favor.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
massacre  ;  and  Tarleton's  quarter  became  proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cruelty.*  The  lib- 
eral press,  and  all  right-minded  men  in  England,  cried  shame ! 

After  the  battle,  a  large  number  of  the  wounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of 
the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  congregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  nursed  by  a  few  who 
had  the  boldness  to  remain.  With  the  defeat  of  Buford,  every  semblance  of  a  Continental 
army  in  South  Carolina  was  effaced.  This  terrible  blow  spread  consternation  over  that 
region,  and  women  and  children  were  seen  flying  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  from  Brit- 
ish cruelty  in  more  distant  settlements.     Among  the  fugitives  was  the  widowed  mother  of 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Waxhaw  Indians,  a  tribe  now  extinct,  who  inhabited  this  region. 

'  Buford^s  answer,  as  given  by  Tarleton  in  his  Ifrmotrt,  was 
brief  and  positive,  as  follows  : 

"  Waxhawi,  May  29lh,  178a 

"  Sir, — I  reject  your  proposal,  and  shall  defend  myself  to  the 
last  extremity. 
**  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  commander  of  British  Legioa." 

'  Jostice  demands  an  audience  for  Tarleton.  In  his  account  of  the  affair,  he  alleges  that  a  demand  for 
a  surrender  was  made  before  his  main  body  had  overtaken  Buford,  and  that  after  that  officer's  defiant  lett< 
was  received,  both  parties  prepared  for  action.  He  excuses  the  refusal  to  grant  quarter  by  the  plea  tha^ 
tonu  of  the  Continentals  continued  to  fire.  As  Marshall  suggests,  the  fact  that  Buford's  field-pieces  were 
not  discharged  and  so  few  of  the  British  were  wounded,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  attack  was  unexpect- 
ed. Tarleton  was  taunted  with  his  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  on  his  return  to  England.  Stedman.  the  Brit- 
ish historian  of  the  war  says,  **  On  this  occasion,  the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgot." — See  Mar- 
shall, i.,  338 }  Gordon,  iii.,  53  \  Lee,  78  ;  Stedman,  ii.,  193. 
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Family  of  Preddent  Jackson.  Journey  toward  Camden.  Flat  Rock.  Rngeley'i  MilL 

Andrew  Jackson  (the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States),  who,  with  her  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  Andrew,  took  refuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation,  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
of  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Wilson,  near  Charlotte.  This  was  the  first  practical  lesson  of  hatred 
to  tyranny  which  young  Jackson  learned,  and  it  doubtless  had  an  abiding  influence  upon 
his  future  life.* 

Returning  to  the  Lancaster  road  at  two  o'clock,  I  rode  on  toward  Camden,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant,  passing  on  the  way  the  celebrated  Flat  Rock,  a  mass  of  concrete,  like 
that  of  Anvil  Rock,  five  hundred  yards  across.      It  lies  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  presents  numerous  pits  or  cisterns,  supposed  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  water.      The  road  passed  over  this  mass  with  a  gentle  descent. 
Near  its  southern  side,  the  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  where  a  severe  skirmish  occurred  in 
August,  1788,  between  some  militia  and  Tories,  but  the  result  was  not  very  sanguinary. 
At  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  within  nine  miles  of  Rugeley's  Mill, 
where  I  was  well  entertained  for  the  night.*     I  departed  at  sunrise  the  following  morning. 
Being  now  fairly  within  the  sandy  region  upon  the  slopes  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
country,  the  traveling  was  very  heavy.    At  the  first  house  after  leaving  Mrs.  Fletcher's,  I  saw 
Mr.  Paine,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Lee,  an  intelligent  old  man  of  eighty-four  years.     During 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  I  obtained  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  va- 
rious historical  localities  between  there  and  Camden.      The  first  of  these  is  Clermont,  some- 
times called  Rugeley's,  about  thirteen  miles  north  of  Camden,  where  I  arrived  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  forenoon.     This  is  the  place  where  General 
Gates  concentrated  his  army  for  an  attack  upon  the  Brit- 
ish at  Camden.      The  place  is  also  memorable  on  account 
of  a  military  event  which  occurred  near  Rugeley's  Mill, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  1780.     This  mill  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road  where  it  crosses  Ruge- 
ley's Creek.     No  traces  of  the  mill  remain  ;  but  an  em- 
bankment, several  rods  in  extent,  partly  demolished,  and 
overgrown  with  pines  and  shrubbery  interlaced  with  the 
vines  of  the  muscadine,  mark  the  place  of  the  dam,  a 
part  of  which,  where   the  creek  passes  through,  is  seen 
in  the  engraving.     Let  us  consider  the  event  which  im- 
mortalizes this  spot. 

•r«ri_        r^  II •         1        A   J   r  rtL     i   a*,     t  View  at  thk  Site  of  Ruoklkt's  Mill. 

When  Cornwalhs  retreated  from  Charlotte  (see  page 

^  I  am  informed  by  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  that  the  birth-place  of  General  Jackson  is  in  Meck- 
lenburg county,  North  Carolipa,  just  above  the  state  line.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Waxhaw 
Creek,  upon  the  estate  of  W.  J.  Cureton,  Esq.,  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Charlotte.  A  month  or  two  afYer 
his  birth,  his  mother  removed  to  the  southward  of  the  state  line,  to  a  plantation  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lancaster  Court  House.  That  plantation  is  also  the  property  of  Mr.  Cureton.  The  house  in  which  she 
resided  when  Tarleton  penetrated  the  settlement  is  now  demolished.  So  the  honor  of  possessing  the  birth- 
place of  that  illustrious  man  belongs  to  iViorM,  and  not  to  South  Carolina,  as  has  been  supposed. 

The  massacre  of  Buford's  regiment  fired  the  patriotism  of  young  Andrew  Jackson ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entered  the  army,  with  his  brother  Robert,  under  Sumter.  They  were  both  made  prisoners ; 
but  even  while  in  the  power  of  the  British,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  after  man  appeared  in  the  boy. 
When  ordered  to  clean  the  muddy  boots  of  a  British  officer,  he  proudly  refused,  and  for  his  temerity  re- 
ceived a  sword-cut.  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  his  brother  returned  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement  with 
their  mother.  That  patriotic  mother  and  two  sons  perished  during  the  war.  Her  son  Huf^h  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British  officer  while  he  was  prisoner,  be- 
cause, like  Andrew,  he  refused  to  do  menial  service.  The  heroic  mother,  while  on  her  way  home  from 
Charleston,  whither  she  went  to  carry  some  necessaries  to  her  friends  and  relations  on  board  a  prison-ship, 
was  seized  with  prison-fever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is  somewhere  between  what  was  then  called 
the  Quarter  House  and  Charleston.  Andrew  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family. — See  Foote's  Sketch- 
e$  of  North  Carolina,  p.  199. 

'  There  I  saw  Mrs.  Lee,  the  step-mother  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  then  ninety-two  years  of  age.  She 
lived  near  Camden  during  the  war,  but  was  so  afflicted  with  palsy  when  I  saw  her,  that  she  could  talk  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  I  could  not  procure  from  her  any  tradition  of  interest.  Mrs.  Lee  had  buried  five 
husbands. 

II.  Uu 
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Tories  at  Rufeley's.  Stratagem  of  Colonel  Washington  in  capturing  the  Tories.  Gum  Swamp.  Sander's  Creek 

626),  Gates  advanced  to  that  place,  and  General  Smallwood  was  directed  to  encamp  lower 
down  the  Catawba,  on  the  road  to  Camden.  Morg:an,  with  his  light  corps,  composed  partly 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  push  further  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  foraging,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  Cornwallis.  Smallwood  having  received 
information  that  a  body  of  Tories,  under  Colonel  Rugeley,  were  on  the  alert  to  intercept  his 
wagons,  ordered  Morgan  and  Washington  to  march  ajrainst  them.  They  retreated,  and 
took  post  at  Rugeley's  house,  on  the  Camden  road, 
which  he  had  stockaded,  together  with  his  log- 
barn.  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  pursued,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber,*^ appeared  at  Rugeley's  Mill,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek.  The  Loyalists  were 
strongly  posted  in  the  log-barn,  in  front  of  which 
was  a  ditch  and  abatis.  Having  no  artillery, 
Washington  could  make  but  little  impression  upon 


the  garrison,  so  he  resorted  to  stratagem.      Fashion-  "^  ^^ 

ing  a  pine-log  so  as  to  resemble  a  cannon,  he  placed  it  in  such  a  position  near  the  bridge  as, 

apparently,  to  command  both  the  house  and  barn  of  Colonel  Rugeley.      He  then  made  a 

formal  demand  for  a  surrender,  menacing  the  garrison  with  the  instant  demolition  of  their 

fortress.      Alarmed  at  the  apparition  of  a  cannon,  Rugeley  sent  out  a  flag,  and,  with  his 

whole  force  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  immediately  surrendered.      Poor  Rugeley  never 

appeared  in  arms  afterward.      Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  Tarleton,'>  said,  ••  Rugeley 

will  not  be  made  a  brigadier."' 

Soon  after  leaving  Rugeley's,  I  came  to  a  shallow  stream  which  flows  out  of  Gum  Swamp, 

and  known  in  the  Revolution  as  Graney's  Quarter  Creek.      It  was  thickly  studded  with 

gum  shrubs  and  canes,  the  latter  appearing  as 
green  and  fresh  as  in  summer.  It  was  now 
about  noon,  and  while  T  made  the  accompanying 
sketch,  Charley  dined  upon  corn,  which  the  gen- 
erous driver  of  a  team  **  hauling  cotton,"  gave 
me  from  his  store.  Between  this  stream  and 
Sander's  Creek,  within  seven  miles  of  Camden, 
is  the  place  of  Gates's  defeat.^  The  ^  ^  jg 
hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred  i^**- 
upon  the  hill,  just  before  descending  to  Sander's 
Creek  from  the  north,,  now,  as  then,  covered  with 
an  open  forest  of  pine-trees.  When  I  passed 
i«w  AT    UM   WAMF.  through    it,    the    undergrowth    had   just    been 

burned,  and  the  blackened  trunks  of  the  venerable  pines,  standing  like  the  columns  of  a  vast 
temple,  gave  the  whole  scene  a  dreary,  yet  grand  appearance.  Many  of  the  old  trees  yet 
bear  marks  of  the  battle,  the  scars  of  the  bullets  being  made  very  distinct  by  large  protu- 
berances. I  was  informed  that  many  musket-balls  have  been  cut  out  of  the  trees ;  and  I  saw 
quite  a  number  of  trunks  which  had  been  recently  hewn  with  axes  for  the  purpose.  Some 
pines  had  been  thus  cut  by  searchers  for  bullets  which  must  have  been  in  the  seed  when 
the  battle  occurred.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Sander's  Creek,  on  the  north  side,  are  some  old 
fields,  dotted  with  shrub  pines,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought.  A  large  concav- 
ity near  the  road,  filled  with  hawthorns,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  many  of 
the  dead  were  buried. 

Sander's  Creek  is  a  considerable  stream,  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  quite  shallow 
at  the  ford.     Though  flowing  through  a  swamp  like  Graney's  Quarter,  its  waters  were  very 

'  This  view  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  bridge.     The  counterfeit  cannon  was  placed  in  the  road  where 

the  first  wagon  is  seen.     The  house  and  barn  of  Rugeley  were  in  the  cleared  field  seen  beyond  the  wagons. 

'  Tarleton^s  Memoirs^  &c  ,  205.  '  This  view  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  stream. 
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Lincoln  Calumniated.  De  Kalb  sent  to  the  South.  His  March.  Sketch  of  hia  Public  Life. 

limpid.     Numerous  teams  drawing  heavy  loads  of  cotton,  on  their  way  to  Camden,  were 
passing  at  the  time,  and  the  ^ongs 
and  loud  laughter  of  the  happy 
teamsters  enlivened  the  dreary 
aspect  of  nature.* 

Let  us  consider  the  important 
events  which  occurred  here. 

Misfortune  is  too  often  mis- 
taken for  a  fault,  and  censorious- 
ness  seldom  makes  candid  dis- 
tinctions. When  General  Lin- 
coln was  finally  obliged  to  sur- 
render Charleston  and  his  army 

r.'   TT       /-"ii*  ViKW  AT  SaNDKR'S  ChXEKJ 

a  May  12,     *®  ^*''  Henry  Clinton, « 

1780.  calumny,  with  its  busy  tongue,  decried  his  fair  fame,  and  whispered  doubts  respect- 
ing his  skill  and  courage.  That  blow,  struck  by  a  skillful  hand,  almost  demolished  the 
Southern  army,  and  for  a  moment  the  patriots  were  dismayed.  But  the  elasticity  of  hope 
was  found  in  the  national  land  and  Delaware  troops 
councils,  and  preparations  were  sent  thither,  under  the 
were  soon  made  to  concen-  Baron  De  Kalb,*  a  German 
irate  the  various  detach-  officer,  who  had  distinguish- 
ments  of  the  regular  army  ed  himself  in  the  French 
then  in  the  South,  and  the  service.  He  left  Morris- 
volunteers  whom  Sumter  townb  with  four-  t  April  14, 
and  others  were  collecting,  teen  hundred  ef-  I'so. 
to  turn  back  toward  the  fective  men  ;  reached  the 
sea-board  the  flood  of  inva-  head  of  Elk  in  May  ;  left 
sion.  A  month  before  the  Petersburg  early  in  Jime, 
fall  of  Charleston,  when  it  passed  through  Hillsbor- 
was  perceived  that  (he  chief  ,  ough,  and  halted  on  Deep 
theater  of  the  campaign  of  River,  in  North  Carolina, 
1780  was  to  be  in  the  ^^<>^  v/2  y/y^  //  ®"  ^^®  ®^^^^  of  July. 
Southern  States,  Mary-  /^ rn>c^/ ^ ciA-cr>v   /(/-C^X.Myo6       In  the  mean  while, 

*  All  the  way  from  Yorkville  I  passed  caravans  of  wagons  with  cotton,  on  their  way  to  Canaden  or  Co- 
lanabia.  The  teams  are  driven  by  negroes,  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  overseer.  They  carry  corn  and 
fodder  (corn-stalks)  with  them,  and  camp  out  at  night,  in  the  woods,  where  they  build  fires,  cook  their  ba- 
con, bake  their  hoe-cake,  and  sleep  ander  the  canvas  covering  of  their  wagons.  It  is  a  season  of  great 
delight  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  "  haul  cotton"  to  market. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  Creek.  Like  the  other  stream,  it  is  filled  with  canes,  shrubs, 
and  many  blasted  pines. 

'  The  Baron  De  Kalb,  knight  of  the  royal  military  order  of  merit,  was  a  native  of  Alsace  (a  German 
prorince  ceded  to  France),  and  was  educated  in  the  art  of  war  in  the  French  army.  He  was  connected 
with  the  quarter-master  generaPs  department,  and  his  experience  in  the  duties  of  that  station  rendered  his 
services  very  valuable  to  the  American  army.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  the  British  colonies  in  America,  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  government.  He  traveled  in 
disguise ;  yet  on  one  occasion,  he  was  so  strongly  suspected,  that  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person. 
Nothing  being  found  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  he  was  released,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to  Europe. 
De  Kalb  came  to  America  again,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  with  La  Fayette  and  other  forei^rn  officers,  and 
was  one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  the  marquis  in  his  overland  journey,  from  South  Carolina  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Holding  the  office  of  brigadier  in  the  French  service,  and  coming  highly  recommended,  Con- 
gress  commissioned  him  a  major  general  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1777.  He  immediately  joined  the 
main  army  under  Washington,  and  was  active  in  the  events  which  preceded  the  encampment  of  the  troopfi 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  afterward  in  command  at  Elizabethtown  and  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey ;  and  while 
at  Morristown  in  the  spring  of  1780,  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Maryland  division.  With  these,  ami 
the  Continental  troops  of  Delaware,  he  marched  southward  in  April,  to  re-enforce  General  Lincoln,  but  was 
too  late  to  aflTord  him  aid  at  Charleston.  Gates  succeeded  Lincoln  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  reached  De  Kalb's  camp,  on  the  Deep  River,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1780.     In  the  battle  near 
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Gatei  in  chief  Command. 


De  Kalb's  Monument  and  Inicriptlon. 


Tardiness  of  Josdo^ 


klTW. 


b  Jane  9& 


Charleston  had  been  captured,  General  Lincoln  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  De  Kalb  be- 
came the  commander-in-chief  at  the  South.  Although  Congress  reposed  confidence  in  the 
skill  of  De  Kalb,  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  an  officer  better  known  to  the  people  for 
past  services,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  June.^  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
command  *     He  was  then  at  his  estate  in  Virginia,  a  few  miles  from  Shepherdstown, 

and  the  glory  of  Saratoga  was  not 
yet  dimmed.  He  immediately  de- 
parted ^  for  the  camp  of  De 
Kalb,  taking  with  him,  as 
secretary,  his  friend  William  Clajon, 
and  reached  his  destination  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  The  prospect 
before  him  was  far  from  flattering. 
An  army  without  strength  ;  a  military  chest  without  money  ;  but  little  public  spirit  ia  the 

Camden,  which  soon  followed,  De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  Americans,  fell,  pierced  with 

eleven  wounds.  He  died  at  Camden  three  days  afterward,  and 
was  baried  there.  An  ornamental  tree  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  grave,*  and  that  was  the  only  token  of  its  place  until  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  citizens  of  Camden  erected  over  it  the 
elegant  marble  monument  depicted  in  the  engraving.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1 825.  It  is  upon  the 
green,  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  De  Kalb  Street. 
The  large  base,  forming  two  steps,  is  of  granite ;  the  whole 
monument  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Upon  the  four  sides 
of  the  monument  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

Sotith  side^  fronting  the  street. — "  Here  lies  the  remains  of 
Baron  De  Kalb,  a  German  by  birth,  but  in  principle  a  citizen 
of  the  world.''  North  tide. — '^  In  gratitude  for  bis  zeal  and 
services,  the  citizens  of  Camden  have  erected  this  monument.'' 
Eatt  fide. — "  His  love  of  Liberty  induced  him  to  leave  the  Old 
World  to  aid  the  citizens  of  the  New  in  their  struggle  for  In- 
dependence. His  distinguished  talents  and  many  virtues 
weighed  with  Congress  to  appoint  him  major  general,  in  their 
D«  Kalb'8  Monument.  Revolutionary  army."      Wat  tide. — "  He  was  second  in  com- 

mand in  the  battle  fought  near  Camden,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1780,  between  the  British  and  Americans;  and  there  nobly  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while  gal- 
lantly performing  deeds  of  valor  in  rallying  the  friends  and  opposing  the  enemies  of  his  adopted  country." 
The  death  of  De  Kalb  was  a  great  public  loss.  Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1780,  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,!  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, but,  like  kindred  resolves,  the  order  was  never  obeyed. 

*  This  appointment  was  made  without  consulting  the  commander-in-chief.     He  intended  to  recommend 
General  Greene. 


*  Alluding  to  this  fact,  an  anonymons  poet  wrote : 
**Bat  where,  O  where's  the  hallowed  sod 

Beneath  whose  verd  the  hero's  ashes  sleep  T 
Is  this  the  cold,  neglected,  moldering  clodf 

Or  that  the  grmre  at  which  I  ought  to  weep  T 


Yet,  soldier,  thy  illostrions  name  is  known, 
Thy  fame  supported,  and  thy  worth  confeae'd  , 

That  peerless  virtue  which  in  danger  shone, 
Is  shining  still,  where  thou  art  laid  in  rest 


And  though  no  monumental  script  Is  seen. 

Thy  worth  to  publish,  and  thy  deeds  proclaim. 
Each  son  of  Freedom,  passing  near  this  green, 

Shall  hail  Ds  Kai.b,  and  venerate  his  name.** 


Why  rises  not  some  massy  pillar  high, 
To  grace  a  name  that  fought  for  Freedom's  prize  ? 

Or  why,  at  least,  some  rudely-etch'd  stone  nigh. 
To  show  the  spot  where  matchless  valor  liesf 
t  In  the  inscription  ordered  by  Congress  (Journal,  vi.,  147)  to  be  placed  upon  De  Kalb's  monument,  it  is  said  that  he  was  **  hi 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age."  General  Henry  Lee,  who  knew  him  well,  says  in  his  Memoirs,  page  425,  **  Although  nearer 
aerenty  than  sixty  years  of  age,  such  had  been  the  temperance  of  his  life,  that  he  not  only  enjoyed  to  the  last  day  the  finest 
health,  but  his  countenance  still  retained  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  which  circumstance  very  probably  led  to  the  error  committed 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  Congress."  Lee  speaks  of  him  as  "  posseesing  a  stout 
brame,  moderate  mental  powers ;"  "  sober,  drinking  water  only ;  abstemious  to  excess,  and  exceedingly  industriooa.**  The  pay 
of  De  Kalb  was  considerably  in  arrears  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Within  a  few  years,  some  of  his  immediate  descendants  hane 
petitioned  the  American  Congress  for  the  payment  of  these  arrearages,  principal  and  interest  Both  Houses  hare  had  reports 
ta  faror  of  the  petitioners,  but  the  money  yet  (1853)  remains  unpaid.  Among  the  petitioners  are  fire  of  De  Kalb's  great  grand- 
children, who,  by  the  loss  of  both  parents,  are  cast  upon  the  support  and  protection  of  an  aunt,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  baron. 
They  are  residing  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris. 
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Commissary  Department ;  a  climate  unfavorable  to  health  ;  the  spirits  of  the  Republicans 
pressed  down  ;  Loyalists  swarming  in  every  direction,  and  a  victorious  enemy  pressing  to 
spread  his  legions  over  the  territory  he  had  come  to  defend,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success.      Yet  he  did  not  despond,  and,  retaining  De  Kalb  in  command  of  his  division,  pre- 
pared to  march  into  South  Carolina.      His  whole  force  consisted  of  the  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware troops,  a  legionary  corps  of  sixty  horse  and 
as  many  foot  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Armand,  and 
three  companies  of  artillery.      There  was  else- 
"where  a  considerable  force  of  North  Carolina  mi- 
litia in  the  field,  under  General  Caswell ;  and  on 

the  morning  of  the  twenty-seveflth,* 

Gates  marched  at  the  head  of  his  lit- 
tle army  to  eflect  a  junction  with  those  troops. 
He  passed  the  Deep  River  at  the  Buffalo  Ford, 
and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  upon  Spinks's 
farm,  on  the  road  to  Camden.  There  the  plan 
of  immediate  operations  was  decided  upon.  De 
Kalb  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  (the  deputy 
adjutant  general)  thought  it  expedient  to  march 
to  Charlotte,  establish  a  hospital  and  magazine 
at  Salisbury,  leave  the  women  and  all  the  heavy 
haggage  there,  and  from  thence  proceed  toward 
Camden,  without  impediment,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  and  friendly  country,  by  the  way  of  the 
Waxhaw.     These  opinions  had  no  weight  with  GENsaAL  Hobatio  Gat«8.> 

^  Horatio  Gates  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated  to  the  military  profession.  He  was  an  offi- 
cer under  Braddock  when  that  general  was  defeated,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  particular  dis- 
tinction. When  the  Continental  army  was  organized  in  1775,  be  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier.  He  was  then  residing  in  Virginia.  He  accompanied  Washington  to  Cambridge,  in  July, 
1775;  and  in  June,  1776,  the  chief  commsmd  of  the  Northern  army  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was 
promoted  to  major  general.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  main  army  in  the  Jerseys,  with  a 
detachment  of  his  command,  but  his  career  was  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  action.  In  the  summer  of 
1776,  he  was  unjustly  placed  in  command  of  the  Northern  army,  in  place  of  General  Schuyler,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  spring  of  that  year ;  and  the  victory  over  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  by  the  army  under 
bis  command,  gave  him  great  eclat.  The  glory  of  that  achievement  was  not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  previous 
operations  of  Schuyler,  and  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Arnold  and  Morgan.  In  the  winter  of  1778,  he  was 
invol/ed  in  attempts  to  wrest  the  supreme  command  from  Washington.  His  position  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  War  enabled  him  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  chief,  nor  were  they  withheld.  From  that 
period  until  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  his  military  operations  were  of  little  account, 
and  were  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island.  When  Congress  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Southern  forces,  General 
Charles  Lee  said,  "  Hit  Northern  laurelt  will  be  exchanged  for  Soutktm  willowt.''^  The  prophecy  was 
soon  fulfilled,  when  the  disastrous  battle,  near  Camden,  scattered  his  troops,  and,  apparently  panic-stricken 
himself,  he  fled  toward  Charlotte.  He  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  General  Greene,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  his  conduct  was  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  Upon  their  report,  he  was  ac- 
quitted of  blame.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  military  command  in  the  main  army  in  1782,  but  active  serv- 
ice was  no  longer  required.  At  the  olo^e  of  the  war,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  and  in  1790  took 
up  his  permanent  abode  upon  Manhattan  Island,  almost  three  miles  from  the  then  city  of  New  York.  HI:; 
mansion,  which  was  an  elegant  country  residence,  near  Rose  Hill,  was  standing  as  late  as  1845,  near  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  In  1800,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  where  he  served  but  one  term.  He  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1806,  at  the 
age  of  seventy -eight  years. 

General  Gates  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  but  did  not  possess  a  brilliant  or  highly- 
cultivated  intellect.  He  possessed  many  excellent  social  qualities,  but  was  entirely  deficient  in  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  a  great  military  commander.  His  vanity  misled  his  judgment,  and  often  perverted 
the  finer  feelings  of  his  nature.  He  was  always  a  generous  friend,  and  not  an  implacable  enemy.  Hu- 
manity marked  his  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  benevolence  was  a  ruling  principle  of  his  heart.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  manumitted  all  his  slaves,  but  so  great  was  the  attachment  of  many,  that  they 
preferred  to  remain  in  his  family.  He  died  without  surviving  issue,  his  only  son  having  been  taken  from 
him  by  death,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  informed  that  General  Greene  had  superseded  him.     On  thai 
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Gates,  whose  yanity  overruled  his  judgment,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  having  been  joined 
that  morning  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Porterfield  with  about  one  hundred  Virginians,  he 
marched  directly  for  Camden. 

The  country  through  which  the  Americans  passed  was  sparsely  populated,  and  in  many 
places  exhibited  nothing  but  swamps  and  pine  barrens.  The  heat  was  intense.  Sickness 
and  want  of  provisions  soon  began  the  work  of  death.  Lean  cattle  found  in  the  woods, 
green  corn,  and  peaches,  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  their  food.  Dysentery  ensued, 
and  at  one  time  the  total  destruction  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  Yet  Gates  pressed 
slowly  forward,  and  on  the  day  when  Sumter  achieved  his  partial  victory  at  Hanging  Rock, 
he  reached  the  banks  of  Little  Lynch's  Creek,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  was  joined  by 
General  Caswell.' 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  movements  of  the  British  troops.  We  have  noted  how 
the  grand  army  was  divided  and  spread  over  South  Carolina  (see  page  664)  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Com- 
wallis.  This  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  had  hardly  taken  place,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  De  Kalb  was  received  ;  also  of  the  gathering  of  Virginians  under 
Porterfield  ;  of  North  Carolinians,  under  Rutherford,  in  the  west ;  and  of  a  large  body 
of  North  Carolina  militia,  under  Caswell,  in  the  east.  Then  came  the  intelligence  that 
Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  was  on  his  way,  with  a  large  force,  to  recover  all  that 
Lincoln  had  lost,  and  more,  if  possible.  Rumor  magnified  their  numbers.  The  Loyalists 
became  alarmed  ;  the  patriots  took  courage  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Marion  and  Sumter  had 
raised  their  standards.  The  British  officers  were  perplexed  ;  and  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was 
second  in  command  to  Cornwallis,  and  had  his  post  at  Camden,  called  in  some  of  his  more 
distant  outposts.  Major  MsArthur,  who  was  at  Cheraw  to  encourage  the  Loyalists,  was 
ordered  to  fall  back  toward  Camden  ;  and  the  most  distant  outposts  were  upon  Lynches 
Creek,  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  at  Rocky  Mount.  These,  as  we  have  seen  (page  662),  were 
attacked  by  Sumter,  Davie,  and  other  active  officers,  with  their  men. 

Cornwallis,  perceiving  the  gathering  storm  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  hastened 
from  Charleston  to  join  Rawdon  at  Camden.  He  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  Au- 
gust, and  learned,  with  much  concern,  the  successes  of  Sumter,  and  the  disafiection  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  county  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Pedee.  Nearly  eight 
hundred  of  his  troops  were  sick  at  Camden,  and  his  efiective  force  amounted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were  regulars.  The  remainder  were 
militia  and  North  Carolina  refugees.  Cornwallis  would  gladly  have  retreated  to  Charles- 
ton, but  the  consideration  that  he  must  leave  his  sick  behind,  abandon  or  destroy  his  mag- 
azines, and  relinquish  all  the  territory  they  had  gained,  except  Charleston,  prevented  that 
step.  He  therefore  resolved  to  move  forward  and  attack  Gates  before  the  Virginia  troops, 
known  to  be  approaching,  could  join  him. 

On  the  day  when  Cornwallis  reached  Camden,  Gates  advanced  to  Clermont,  and  en- 
camped near  Rugeley*s  Mill.  Those  who  had  opposed  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  had  fled 
to  Camden  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  Lord  Rawdon  had  also  called  in  the  garrison 
•  August  14     which  he  had  stationed  at  Rugeley*s.     The  day  after  his  arrival  there,»  Gates 

1780.  '  was  joined  by  General  Stevens,  with  seven  hundred  militia ;  and,  at  about  noon, 
a  message  from  Sumter  announced  the  approach  of  stores  and  clothing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wateree,  for  the  enemy  at  Camden.  The  capture  of  these  stores,  and  the  dispersioB 
of  the  escort,  we  have  considered  on  page  660. 

Notwithstanding  Gates  had  weakened  his  army  by  sending  a  strong  re-enforcement  to 
Sumter,  he  prepared  to  march  upon  Camden,  to  divert  attention  from  Sumter's  enterprise, 

occasion,  Washington  wrote  him  a  roost  touching  letter,  consoling  him  for  his  domestic  afHiction,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  him  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  his  public  life.  His  patriotism  is  undoubted,  and  the  faults 
of  his  military  career  may  be  charged  to  errors  of  judgment. 

'  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  afterward  (1792)  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  General  Caswell's  aid  on 
ibis  occasion. 
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and  to  fight,  if  necessary.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  he  sent  his  sick,  extra  stores, 
and  heavy  baggage,  under  guard,  to  the  Waxhaw,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  commenced 
his     march.       Colonel  g^gQ-      Confident  in  his 

Armand*s   legion    com-  strength  by  such  a  dis- 

posed the  van,  Ranked  position   of  his    troops, 

upon  the  right  by  Por-  he  ordered  Colonel  Ar- 

terfield'sinfantry,  in  In-  maud  to  withstand  the 

dian  file,  two  hundred  attack  of  the   enemy's 

yards   from   the   road  ;  cavalry,   -whatever    its 

and   upon    the   left  by  number.        The     most 

Armstrong's  infantry,  in  profound     silence    was 

the  same  order.      Next  commanded,     and     in- 

followed  the    first   and  stant  death  was  threat- 

second    Maryland    bri-  ened  to  the  soldier  who 

gades,  under  Brigadiers  should  fire  a  gun  until 

Smallwood    and    Gist,  ordered.' 

and  the   Delaware  Cornwallis,  notwith- 

troops,  all   commanded  standing     his     inferior 

by  De  Kalb  :  then  the  force,  marched  to  attack 

North  Carolina  division,  un-    ^^  Gates  at  Rugeley's,  being  in- 

der  Caswell  ;  the  Virginia  di-    (    J      // /    \J formed  that  his  position  was 

vision,  under  Stevens  ;  with  a    ^-- — ^rhCf^'  "^v.      a  weak  one.      At  the   same 

rear-guard  of  volunteer  caval-  j    hour  when  Gates  marched  to- 

ry  upon  the  flanks  of  the  bag-  ward     Camden,     Cornwallis 

struck  his  tents  at  that  place,  and  proceeded  cautiously  toward  Rugeley's.  His  troops  con- 
sisted of  the  23d  and  d3d  regiments,  under  Lieutenant.colonel  Webster  (who  was  afterward 
mortally  wounded  at  Guilford) ;  Tarleton's  legion  ;  Irish  Volunteers  ;  a  part  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hamilton's  North  Carolina  regiment ;  and  Bryan's  corps  of  Loyalists,  under  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  two  six  and  two  three  pounders  commanded  by  Lieutenant  M'Leod  ;  and 
the  7l6t  regiment.  Camden  was  left  in  the  care  of  Major  M'Arthur,  with  the  sick  and 
convalescents.  Silently  both  armies  marched  in  the  gloom  of  night.  The  air  was  sultry  ; 
no  moon  was  in  the  heavens,  but  the  stars  looked  down  in  serene  radiance  upon  the  earth. 
Not  a  footfall  was  heard  in  the  deep  sand,  and  neither  party  was  aware  that  the  other  had 
struck  his  tents,  until  the  advanced  guards  of  each  met  at  about  two  o'clock  in  a^ugQgtie 
the  morning,^  upon  the  gentle  slope  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Sander's  Creek.  ^^eo. 

'  Mordecai  Gist  was  bom  io  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1 743.  His  ancestors,  early  emigrants  to  Mary- 
land, were  English.  He  was  educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  was  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  a  mer- 
chant when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  began  to  lower.  The  young  men  of  Baltimore  associated  under 
the  title  of  the  ^^  Baltimore  Independent  Company,''  and  elected  Gist  captain.  This  was  the  first  company 
raised  in  Maryland  for  the  defense  of  popular  liberty.  Gist  was  appointed  major  of  a  battalion  of  Mary- 
land regulars  in  1776,  and  was  with  them  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  that 
year.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  1777,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Germantown,  in  September  of  that 
year.  In  January,  1779,  Con&rress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army,  and  he  was  honored 
with  the  command  of  the  2d  Maryland  brigade.  He  fought  bravely,  and  suffered  defeat  in  fKe  battle  near 
Camden,  in  1780.  Gist  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  afterward  joined  the  Southern 
army,  under  Greene.  When  that  commander  remodeled  the  army,  in  1782,  while  lying  near  Charleston, 
he  gave  General  Gist  the  command  of  the  ^Might  corps.''  It  was  a  part  of  his  command,  under  Colonel 
Laurens,  that  dealt  one  of  the  last  blows  upon  the  enemy,  in  an  engagement  upon  the  banks  of  the  Comba- 
hee.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  to  a  plantation  which  he  bought  near  Charleston,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Charleston,  in  1792.  General  Gist  had  but  two  children,  sons;  one  he 
named  Independent,  and  the  other  Stateg. 

'  When  Deputy-adjutant-general  Williams  received  these  orders  from  Gates,  with  the  estimates  of  the 
forces,  he  perceived  that  the  commander  was  much  deceived  in  his  idea  of  the  number  of  the  troops.  In- 
stead of  there  being  almost  seven  thousand  men,  he  showed,  by  his  returns,  that  there  were  only  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty.tbree,  exclusive  of  those  detached  in  aid  of  Sumter.  Gates  did  not  alter  his 
plan  on  account  of  this  discovery. 
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Both  parties  were  surprised,  and  each  fired  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Some  of  Ar- 
mand's  troops  were  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack 
that  the  remainder  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  first  Maryland  brigade.  That  column 
was  broken  by  the  shock,  and  the  whole  line  was  filled  with  consternation.  Porterfield, 
with  his  usual  gallantry,  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy's  van,  while 
Armstrong,  with  equal  gallantry  and  decision,  attacked  them  on  the  right,  and  they  were 
brought  to  a  pause.  Porterfield  was  severely  wounded,  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterward.  Both  armies  halted,  and  some  prisoners  having  been  taken  by 
both  parties,  the  position  of  the  respective  forces  became  known  to  each  other.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  British  was  far  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
crossed  Sander's  Creek,  and  they  were  completely  guarded  in  the  rear  by  an  impenetrable 
swamp.  The  Americans  were  upon  rising  ground  in  an  open  wood,  and  were  obliged  to 
be  watchful  of  their  flanks. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  the  encounter  had  subsided,  Gates  called  a  council  of  offi- 
cers. A  retreat  was  practicable,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  prudent.  No  one  seemed 
willing  to  propose  it ;  and  when,  to  Gates's  remark,  '<  Gentlemen,  you  know  our  situation, 
what  are  your  opinions?"  General  Stevens  replied,  <'It  is  now  too  late  to  retreat ;"  the  si- 
lence that  ensued  was  interpreted  as  favorable  to  an  attack,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
remarked,  "  Then  we  must  fight ;  gentlemen,  please  take  your  posts." 

The  British  army  formed  in  line  for  battle,  the  right  under  the  command  of  Webster, 

and    the   led    under   Rawdon,  and 

I  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn.  The 
v.  Americans,  also,  soon  recovered  from 
%  the  panic  produced  by  the  attack,  and 
jij^  formed  in  battle  order.  The  second 
M  Maryland  brigade,  and  the  Delaware 
!^  troops,  under  General  Gist,  took  the 
ii  right ;   the  North  Carolina  militia, 

I I  under  Caswell,  the  center  ;  and  the 
i|  Virginians,  under  Stevens,  the  led. 
If]  The  first  Maryland  brigade,  under 

I  Smallwood,  was  formed  in  reserve. 

De  Kalb,  charged  with  the  line  of 

^  battle,  took  post  on  the  right.      The 

m  artillery  of  both  armies  was  planted 

indirectly  in  front  of  the  center.      All 

'(these  *preparations    were    made    in 

f  darkness,  and  the  belligerents  were 

'  ignorant  of  each  others'  movements. 

In  the  plan  here  given,  copied  from 

I   Stedman,  the  black  parallelograms 

denote  the  British  troops,  and  the 

open  ones  the  Americans. 

The  first  beam  of  morning  was 
the  signal  for  attack.     While  the 
British  were  maneuvering  to  gain  a 
better  position,  the  American  artil- 
lery opened  its  volleys  upon  them. 
At  the  same  moment,  Colonel  Will- 
iams,  with   a   band    of  volunteers, 
pressed  forward  upon  the  enemy's  right,  followed  by  Stevens,  with  his  Virginians,  who  were 
urged  to  rely  upon  the  bayonets  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  the  fiay  before.      Web- 
ster immediately  brought  the  British  right  to  bear  upon  Williams  and  Stevens,  with  such 
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Batde  at  SMider*!  Creek.  General  WUliam  Smallwood. 

force,  as  to  break  the  Virginia  column  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds.      They  delivered  only  a 
single  fire,  and  then,  panic-stricken,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  in  great  confusion. 
The  North  Carolina  militia  (except  Dixon's  regiment,  which  was  next  to  the  Continentals) 
followed  the  shameful  example,  and  the  exertions  of  Slovens,  Caswell,  and  even  of  Gates 
himself,  to  stop  or  rally  the  fugitivies,  were  unavailing.      Only  the  Continental  troops,  with 
Dixon's  regiment,  were  now  left  to  oppose  the  enemy.      Upon  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  fell  the  weight  of  battle,  and  for  a  while  they  nobly  sustained  it.     On  the  right,  De 
Kalb  and  Gist  maintained  their  ground,  though 
sorely  pressed   by   Rawdon   and   his   regulars. 
Lieutenant-colonel     Howard    (the    subsequent 
*«  hero  of  the  Cowpens**),  with  Williams's  regi- 
ment, charged  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  and 
disconcerted  them.      Inch  by  inch  the  Mary- 
landers  gained  ground,  and,  had  the  militia  stood 
firm,  and  kept  Webster  employed,  the  British 
must  have  been  routed  and  driven  in  confusion 
across  Sander's  Creek.     That  skillful  officer  had 
detached  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and 
when  Smallwood*  came  forward  with  his  reserve 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  scattered  militia,  Web-  i 
ster  brought  his  regiments  to  bear  upon  him.   \ 
Finally,  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  line, 
and  victory  was  uncertain.      Firm  as  a  rock 
the  phalanx  of  De  Kalb  and  Gist  remained 
At  length,  perceiving  an  advantage,  De  Kalb 
ordered  a  bayonet  charge.     The  slaughter 
waB   great  ;    the   enemy   recoiled,  and    fifty 
men  became  the  prisoners  of  the  Americans. 
Smallwood,  in  the  mean  time,  sustained  him- 
self gallantly  ;  but  at  length  Webster  gained 
his  flank,  and  his  brigade  receded.     It  soon  regained  its  position  ;  was  again  driven  back, 
and  speedily  It  rallied  to  the  combat.      Cornwallis  perceived  the  point  of  strength  to  be 
with  De  Kalb  and  Gist,  and,  concentrating  his  whole  force,  he  made  a  terrible  charge  there. 
It  was  the  decisive  stroke  which  smote  down  the  American  strength  and  won  the  victory. 
Another  charge  was  made  ;  the  brave  Marylanders  gave  way,  and,  with  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment, broken  and  maimed,  fled  to  the  swamps.     They  were  hotly  pursued,  and  many  were 
killed  in  the  flight.      The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers  under  the  sabers  of  Tarleton's  cav- 
alry, and  for  more  than  two  miles  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
Arms,  artillery,  horses,  and  baggage  were  scattered  in  every  direction.      More  than  a  third 
of  the  Continental  troops  were  killed  ;  and  of  the  wounded,  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
were  made  prisoners.     The  Delaware  regiment  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  Colonel  Vaughn 
and  Major  Patten  being  taken  prisoners,  the  remnant,  less  than  two  companies,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  Kirk  wood,  the  senior  captain,  who  had  been  with  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton  and  Princeton.      De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  keep  his  troops  firm  when  the 

^  Wiliiara  Smallwood  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  among  the  patriots  of  that  colony  who  earliest 
expressed  their  attachment  to  Republican  principles.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  October,  1776,  and  major  general  in  September,  1780.  He  was  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn, 
in  August,  1776,  where  his  command  suffered  severely.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  from  Ma- 
ryland, many  of  them  members  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  that  state.  He  was  in  the  Brandy  wine 
and  Germantown  battles  in  1777.  He  accompanied  Gates  to  the  South,  and  shared  in  the  mortifications 
of  defeat  near  Camden.  It  was  a  month  after  that  event  that  Congress  promoted  him  to  major  general. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  in  Congress,  for  Maryland,  in  l785,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  succeed 
William  Paca  as  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  John  Eager  Howard,  in  1788. 
General  SmalU'ood  died  in  February,  1792. 
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Deftth  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb.  Flight  of  the  Americans.  British  Victorious.  The  Armed  Neutrmlitf. 

last  charge  was  made,  fell,  pierced  with  eleven  wounds.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Buysson, 
threw  his  arms  around  him,  gave  his  name  and  rank,  and  while  saving  him  from  instant 
death,  was  terribly  wounded  himself  by  British  bayonets.  In  the  mean  while  Gates  had 
fled,  "  borne  off  the  field  by  a  current  of  dismayed  militia,"  who  <*  constituted  so  great  a 
part  of  his  army,  that  when  he  saw  them  break  and  flee,  he  lost  all  hope  of  victory."' 
With  Caswell,  he  hastened  to  Clermonti  hoping  to  check  and  rally  the  militia  at  their  old 
encampment,  near  Rugeley's  Mill.  This  hope  was  vain,  for  the  further  the  dismayed  troopa 
fled,  the  more  they  became  dispersed,  and  the  generals  giving  up  all  as  lost,  proceeded,  with 
a  few  attendants,  to  Charlotte,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  though 
about  eighty  miles  distant.  On  his  way.  Gates  heard  of  the  success  of  Sumter  at  the  Wa- 
teree  Ford,  but  that  triumph  came  too  late  to  aflbrd  him  aid,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (page 
•  Aiiff  18,    ^^0)»  ^wo  days  afterward, a  Sumter  and  his  band  were  surprised  and  dispersed  at 

i?eo.  Fishing  Creek.  General  Rutherford  surrendered  to  a  party  of  the  British  legion. 
The  other  generals  escaped,  but  were  separated  from  their  respective  commands.  The  rout 
was  complete,  and  only  Major  Andrus,  of  the  third  Maryland  regiment,  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing any  part  of  the  fugitives.  Most  of  the  Virginia  militia  retired  to  Hillsborough  by  the 
road  they  came  to  camp,  and  there  General  Stevens  gathered  many  of  them  together. 
Their  time  of  service  soon  expiring,  they  were  discharged.' 

The  victory  of  Cornwallis  was  complete,  and  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  the  patrfots,  par- 
ticularly at  the  South,  were  crushed  ;  their  only  chance  of  success  seemed  to  be  the  inter- 
vention of  European  nations.'  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  two  armies  had  been  al- 
most annihilated  by  capture  and  dispersion,  and  the  most  active  partisan  corps  scattered  to 
the  winds.^     Cornwallis  considered  the  subjugation  of  South  Carolina  accomplished,  and, 

*  Gordon,  iii.,  104. 

«  Ramsay,  ii.,  145-152.     Gordon,  iii.,  98-107.     Marshall,  i.,  344-348.     Lee,  92-100. 

'  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1780,  that  Rochambeau  and  his  army  arrived  at  Newport ;  an  auspicious 
event  for  the  Americans.  A  movement  in  Europe,  known  in  history  as  the  Jtrmed  Neutrality^  at  about 
the  same  time  threatened  to  cripple  the  power  of  England,  and  promised  indirect  aid  to  the  Americans. 
The  Empress  Catharine,  of  Russia,  with  the  duplicity  which  has  ever  marked  the  diplomacy  of  that  gov- 
ernment, professed  great  friendship  toward  England,  and  abhorrence  of  the  rebellion  in  America.  She 
even  entered  into  negotiations  for  sending  Russian  troops  to  America  to  assist  the  British.  All  this  while 
she  was  building  a  navy,  and  the  English  were  made  to  believe  it  was  to  aid  them.  As  soon  as  she  felt 
strong  enough  to  set  England  at  defiance,  her  tone  and  policy  were  changed,  and  on  the'twenty-sixih  of 
February,  1780,  she  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  the  international  doctrine  (with  a  qualifica- 
tion) so  eloquently  promulged  and  advocated  by  Kossuth  in  America,  in  1851-2,  namely,  that  naUral  itatei 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  belligerent  powerg  unmolested^  and  even  to  convey  from  one  port 
to  another  of  a  belligerent  power^  all  good*  whatsoever^  except  what  could  be  deemed  contraband  in  consequence 
of  previous  treaties.*  Hitherto  ports  were  blockaded,  not  always  by  squadrons  of  ships,,  but  by  a  simple 
proclamation.  Catharine  declared  that  no  port  should  be  considered  blockaded,  unless  there  was  a  suJJIi' 
dent  force  present  to  maintain  a  blockade^  and  this  was  the  qualification  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations;  a  qualification  which  contains  the  essential  maxim  of  despotism,  ^^  Might  makes 
right."  This  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  maritime  policy  of  England,  and  inimical  to  her  interests.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  became  parties  to  the  policy  declared  by  the 
Czarina,  and  entered  into  a  league  wi\h  her ;  and  in  November  the  States  General  of  Holland  acceded  to 
the  measure.  Spain  and  France  acquiesced  in  the  new  maritime  code,  and  at  one  time  a  general  Conti- 
nental war  against  England  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  personal  caprices  of  Catharine,  and  her  known 
faithlessness,  made  the  other  powers  hesitate,  and  the  next  year  the  alliance  resulted  in  inaction. 

*  The  exact  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  the  engagement  on  the  Mxteentb,  and  Sumter's  surprise 
on  the  eighteenth,  was  never  ascertained.  The  estimated  loss  was  as  follows  :  exclusive  of  De  Kalb  and 
General  Rutherford,  four  lieutenant  colonels,  three  majors,  fourteen  captains,  four  captain  lieutenants,  six- 
teen lieutenants,  three  ensigns,  four  staff,  seventy-eight  subalterns,  and  six  hundred  and  four  rank  and  file. 
They  also  lost  eight  field-pieces,  and  other  artillery,  more  than  two  hundred  baggage  wagons,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage.  That  of  Gates  and  De  Kalb,  with  all  their  papers,  was  saved.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  severe.  Gates  estimated  that  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded;  Stedman  (ii.,  210)  says  the  British  loss  was  three  hundred  less  than  the  Americans.  A  great 
many  of  the  fugitive  militia  were  murdered  in  their  flight.     Armed  parties  of  Tories,  alarmed  at  the  pres- 

*  See  Florida  Blanea't  RepreaenUtion,  aa  cited  by  Arch-deaoon  Coxe  in  hit  Memoirs  of  the  Kiag$  of  Spain,  of  ths  TTkrone  of 
Bourbon. 
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Confidence  of  the  British.  Rendezvouf  at  Uilkborough.  Governor  Naih.  Colonel  Buncombe. 

confident  of  future  success,  moved  toward  the  i North  State  to  establish  royal  rule  there. 
His  march  to,  and  retreat  from  Charlotte  ;  the  defeat  of  his  detachments  at  King's  Mount- 
ain and  the  Cowpens  ;  the  pursuit  of  Greene ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  ;  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Wilmington ;  their  march  into  Virginia ;  and  the  final  capture  of  Cornwallis's 
army  at  Yorktown,  have  been  considered  in  preceding  chapters. 

General  Gates  was  much  censured  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Sander's 
Creek,  because  he  provided  for  no  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  for  not  having  his  baggage  and  stores  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  ; 
and  because  of  an  improper  arrangement  of  his  army  for  attack,  placing  his  unskilled  militia 
on  the  right,  opposite  the  British  veterans  of  Webster.  Armand  spoke  harshly  of  Gates, 
and  even  intimated  that  he  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor.  Gates's  great  fault  appears  to  have 
been  a  too  sanguine  belief  that  he  could  easily  crush  the  inferior  force  of  his  enemy.  His 
vanity  was  always  the  source  of  his  greatest  trouble.  In  this  instance  he  was  too  confident 
of  success,  and  made  no  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  adversity  ;  and  hence  his  utter 
"weakness  when  the  victorious  blow  was  struck  by  the  British,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee. 

On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth, (^  Smallwood  and  Gist  arrived  at  Charlotte,  ^  Augnat 
with  several  other  officers,  and  there  they  found  more  than  one  hundred  regu-  ^7^- 
lar  infantry,  Armand's  cavalry.  Major  Davie's  partisan  corps  from  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment, and  a  few  militia.  Gates  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be  speedily  reor- 
ganized, when  intelligence  of  the  disaster  of  Sumter  at  Fishing  Creek  reached  him.  He 
retreated  to  Hillsborough,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  was  in  session,  with  Governor  Ab- 
ner  Nash*  at  its  head.     That  officer  exerted  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  station  to 

ence  of  the  Americans,  were  marching  to  join  Gates.  When  they  heard  of  his  defeat,  they  inhumanly  pur- 
saed  the  flying  Americans,  and  butchered  a  large  number  in  the  swamps  and  pine  barrens. 

*  Abner  Nash  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  North  Carolina,  and  an  active  politician. 
When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  and  his  brother  Fran- 
cis* were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots ;  Abner  in  the  council, 
Francis  in  the  field.  Their  father  emigrated  from  Wajes,  and  settled 
in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  where  Abner  was  born.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  under  its  Republican  Constitution;  and  in  1779,  succeeded  Caswell,  the 
first  governor,  in  the  ofiice  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state.  He  represented  a  constituency  in  the  Assem- 
bly, from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1782  to  1786.  He  resided 
for  many  years  at  Newborn,  where  he  died,  f^reatly  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  His  mem- 
ory is  perfietuated  in  the  state  by  a  county  called  by  his  name.  Governor  gash's  first  wife  was  the  young 
widow  of  the  venerable  Governor  Dobbs. 

*  I  hare  noticed  the  death  of  General  Francif  Naab  at  Gerroantown,  on  page  390.  Since  writing  Uiat  account,  I  bare  been  in. 
formed  tbat  hi«  wound  consisted  of  a  laceration  of  the  flcab  and  the  fracture  of  the  bone  of  his  thigh  by 
a  cannon-ball,  which  killed  his  horse,  and  also  his  aid,  Mi^or  Witherspoon,  son  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of 
Princeton  College.  *His  remains  lie  in  the  Mennonist  Burying-ground,  at  Kulpsville,  twenty  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Through  the  patriotic  endearors  of  John  P.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  annalist,  the  citizens 
of  Germantown  and  Norristown  bare  erected  a  neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Nash, 
upon  wblih  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Vota  via  mxa  jus  Patria.  In  memory  of  General  Nash 
of  North  Carolina,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  here  interred,  October  17, 1777,  in 
presence  of  the  army  here  encamped.    J.  F.  W." 

Among  the  gallant  officers  who  accompanied  General  Nash  to  the  North,  and  fought  at  Brandy  wine 
and  Germantown.  was  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe.  He  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  at  German- 
town,  and  died  soon  afterward  at  Philadelphia.  His  character  for  generous  hospitality  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  distich,  which  he  affixed  orer  the  doOT  of  his  mansion,  in  Washington  county.  North 
Carolina 

"Welcome,  an, 
,    p.  To  Buncombe  Hall.** 

ASH  6     owuMwrr.       j^^  ^^j  j^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  county  in  North  Carolina.    From  1817  to  1823,  the  district  which  hi- 

cludes  Buncombe  was  represented  in  Congress  by  one,  not  an  orator.    On  one  occasion,  he  attempted  to  address  the  House 

in  favor  of  a  bill  providing  pensions  for  militiamen  ;  but  a  de- 

termination  not  to  hear  him  was  manifested.    He  appealed  to 

the  late  Mr.  Lowndes  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  intimating  that 

be  would  be  satisfied  with  the  allowance  of  five  minutes  for  a 

speech  that  might  be  pnblbhcd  In  the  newspapers,  and  assuring 

him  that  his  remarks  were  not  intended  for  the  House,  but  for 

BuneomU    He  was  gratified,  and  spoke  under  the  five  mhmtes*  rule.    To  the  astonlsnment  of  the  good  people  of  Buncombe, 

the  speech  of  their  representative  (a  curious  specimen  of  logic  and  oratory)  appeared  in  the  fra$kin^H  CUy  QaztOe,  covering 


yM^?z^/^<^/<P 
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Partial  Organization  of  an  Armj.  Hobkirk's  UilL  View  at  the  Spring.  Gates's  Order.  Parole. 

aid  the  discomfited  general.  The  Legislature  provided  for  procuring  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores ;  ordered  militia  drafts,  and  took  other  vigorous  measures  for  the  defense  of  the 
state.  Salisbury,  toward  which  it  was  believed  Cornwallis  would  march,  was  made  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  fragments  of  the  army  broken  at  Sander's  Creek  were  collected 
together  at  Hillsborough  early  in  September,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  that  month,  Colonel 
Buford,  having  recruited  his  corps  so  cruelly  handled  by  Tarleton,  reached  head-quarters, 
from  Virginia.  There  he  was  joined  by  sixty  Virginia  militia,  and  about  fifty  of  Porter- 
field's  light  infantry.  All  of  these,  with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments,  were  formed 
»Dec.3,  ^"^®  *  brigade,  under  Smallwood.  The  intervening  events,  from  this  time  until 
1780.  Greene  succeeded  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,*  have  already  been 
considered.^ 

An  hour's  ride  from  Sander's  Creek,  over  a  very  sandy  and  gently  rolling  country, 

brought  me  to  the  summit  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the  plains  of 
Camden.  Upon  the  table-land  of  its  sum- 
mit is  a  beautiful  village,  composed  of  many 
fine  houses,  the  residences  of  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  that  region,  who  have  chosen 
this  spot  for  its  salubrity  in  summer.  It 
was  just  at  sunset  when  I  first  looked  from 
this  eminence  upon  the  town  below  and  the 
broad  plain  around  it.  Although  it  was 
midwinter,  the  profusion  of  evergreens  gave 
the  landscape  the  appearance  of  early  au- 
tumn. Here  was  fought  one  of  the  mem- 
orable battles  of  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence ;  and  yonder,  stretching  away  toward 
the  high  hills  of  Santee,  is  the  plain  once 
red  with  British  legions,  and  glittering  with 
British  bayonets.       Before   descending   to 

ViKW  AT  THK  Spring;  Hobkiak's  Hill.'  /-,         ,  '\      ■*•  ^   ^a   i   m.  *i.       Vi 

Camden,  a  mile  distai^t,  let  us  open  the  old 

^  The  irritation  u'liich  Gates  exhibited  when  be  was  succeeded  by  General  Schuyler  in  the  command  of 
the  Northern  army,  in  1777,  was  not  visible  when  Greene  reached  Charlotte,  and  gave  him  the  first  noti- 
fication of  his  having  been  superseded.  On  the  contrary,  he  received  Greene  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
expressed  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  tender  manner  in  which  that  officer  announced  the  action  of  Congress 
and  the  commander-in-chief.     On  the  morning  after  Greene's  arrival,  Gates  issued  the  following  order : 

"Head-quRftcrf.  Charlotte,  3d  December,  178a 

Parole,  Springfitld  ;  countersign,  Greene.  The  Honorable  Major-general  Greene,  who  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Charlotte,  being  appointed  by 

his  excellency,  General  Washington,  with  Xp  ^C 

the  approbation  of  the  Honorable  Conorress.  0   >l^  ^    .^  , 


and  all  reports  are  to  be  made  to  him. 
General  Gates  returns  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Southern  army  for  their  persever- 
ance, fortitude,  and  patient  endurance  of  ^^       ^     ^^ 
all  the  hardships  and  sufferings  they  have  V^ ^>^^y'JC^L-xS) 
undergone  while  under  his  command.    He  ^ iy  ^^""^^/^"^'^^^'^^ 


the  approbation  of  the  Honorable  Congress,  JL/^  ^CV 

to  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  all  t,,^''^^  G/'X^        X / 

orders  will,  for  the  future,  issue  from  him,  / 

undergone  while  under  his  command.    He     /<-/^''*yA^'V*"C^  ^  ^  >0       Q, 

anxiously  hopes  their  misfortunes  will  cease        >0     ^7       V^  ^7^~  r         ^^^        ' 

therewith,  and  that  victory  and  the  g]pri-     0^^>'C^<3''^-^<>^ 'O^-"'!/'    J 

ous  a-lvantages  attending  it  may  be  the  fu-  y^^  ^,  p^^„  ^.^  Cuuntebsign  * 

ture  pi^rtion  of  the  Southern  army." 

»  The  site  of  this  spring,  the  source  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Pine  Tree  Creek,  is  denoted  in  the  map,  on 

nearly  a  broadfido  of  that  paper.    "  Speaking  for  Buncombe"  (not  Bunkum)  {•  a  term  often  applied  aince  to  men  *eho  waste 
the  tame  of  legiHlatire  bodies  in  making  fpeechea  for  Uie  lole  purposA  of  receiving  popular  applause. 

*  This  parole  (A  cxandria)  and  countersign  (Bedford,  Colchester),  upon  a  small  slip  of  paper,  is  In  the  handwriting  of  Wash 
Ington.    The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston.    It  is  the  practice  in  camps  for  the  command 
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chronicle,  and  peruse  an  interesting  page.  It  is  a  balmy  evening  ;a  birds  are  chirp-  ,  j^^  ^y 
ing  their  vespers  among  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  wild  olives  in  the  gardens,  and  i849. 
buds  are  almost  bursting  into  blossoms  upon  every  tree.  Here,  upon  a  bench  by  the  bub- 
bling spring,  Vhere  General  Greene  was  at  breakfast  when  surprised  by  Lord  Rawdon,  we 
will  read  and  ponder  m  the  evening  twilight. 

We  left  General  Greene  and  his  broken  army  on  their  march  from  Comwallis's  camp,  on 
the  Deep  River,b  toward  Camden.     (See  page  613.)     Greene  had  determined  to  b  April  & 
strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina.     To  secure  the  provisions  which       i78i. 
grow  upon  the  borders  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  Rivers,  and  to  keep  a  communication 
with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  the  British  had  established  military  posts  at  several  points, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Fort  Watson,  upon  Wright's  Bluff,  in  the  present  Sum- 
ter District.      These,  with  the  more  remote  post  of  Ninety-Six,  Greene  resolved  to  attack 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  movement  against  Lord  Rawdon,  then  at  Camden.     He 
dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  with  his  legion,  to  join 
Marion,  then  encamped  in  the  swamps  on  Black  River,  in 
Williamsburg  District.^     These  brave  partisans  met  on  the 
fourteenth,<^  and  immediately  prepared  to  march 
^'        '   against  Fort  Watson.     Brigadiers  Sumter  and 
Pickens  were  informed  of  the  intended  movement,  and  refused 
to  co-operate.     Greene  desired  Sumter  to  join  him  at  Cam- 
den, while  Pickens  was  directed  to  assemble  the  western  mi- 
litia and  invest  Ninety-Six,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  a  re-en- 
forcement marching  from  that  post  to  the  relief  of  Rawdon. 
With  only  about  fifteen  hundred  men  (after  detaching  Lee's 
force),  Greene  descended  the  Southern  slope  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,^  and  encamped  at  Log  Town,  within  half  a 
^       *   mile  of  the  enemy's  works,  at  Camden.  lord  rawdon.^ 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  rn^m  an  Engi.h  mnt. 

page  676.  It  is  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  scooped  out  of  the  northeastern  slope  of  Hobkirk^s  Hill.  The 
noble  trees  which  shadow  it  are  tulips,  poplars,  and  pines.  The  house  seen  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  toward 
the  left,  is  the  residence  of  William  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Camden  Bank.  A  few  yards  below 
the  spring  a  dike  has  been  cast  up,  across  the  ravine,  by  which  a  fine  duck  pond  is  formed,  and  adds  beauty 
to  the  scene,  in  summer. 

*  Lee,  in  his  Memoirs  (page  215),  relates  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  Marion  among  the  swamps  on  Black  River,  in  Williamsburg  District.  Lee's  detachment  had 
reached  Drowning  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Pedee,  and  were  encamped  for  the  night.  Toward  morning,  the 
officer  of  the  day  was  informed  that  noises,  like  the  stealthy  movements  of  a  body  of  men,  were  heard  in 
front  of  the  pickets,  toward  the  creek.  Presently  a  sentinel  fired,  the  bugles  sounded  for  the  horse  patroles 
to  come  in,  and  soon  the  whole  detachment  were  on  the  alert  for  the  approaching  enemy.  Soon  another 
sentinel  tired  in  a  different  direction,  and  intelligence  came  that  an  invisible  enemy  were  in  the  swamp. 
The  troops  were  formed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  secret  foe. 
With  great  anxiety  they  awaited  the  approach  of  dawn,  not  doubting  that  its  first  gleam  would  be  the  sig- 
■al  for  a  general  assault  by  the  enemy.  Suddenly  the  line  of  sentinels  in  their  rear,  upon  the  great  road 
they  had  traversed,  fired  in  quick  succession,  and  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  gained  their  rear  in  force 
oould  not  be  doubted.  Lee  went  cautiously  along  his  line ;  informed  his  troops  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight ;  reminded  them  of  their  high  reputation,  and  enjoined  them  to  be  firm  throughout  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  He  conjured  the  cavalry  to  be  cautious,  and  not  allow  any  partial  success  to  tempt 
them  to  pursue,  for  no  doubt  the  enemy  would  ambuscade.  At  break  of  day,  the  whole  column  advanced 
eautiously  to  the  great  road,  infantry  in  front,  baggage  in  the  center,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear.  No  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  van  officer  cautiously  examined  the  road  to  find  the  trail  of  the  foe.  He  soon  discovered 
the  tracks  of  a  large  pack  of  wolves !  These  animals  had  attemp^d  to  pass  along  their  accustomed  path, 
but  finding  it  obstructed,  had  turned  from  point  to  point  when  met  by  the  fire  of  the  sentinels.  The  cir- 
cumstanee  occasioned  great  merriment  among  the  troops.  Each  considered  himself  a  dupe.  The  poor 
pickets,  patroles,  and  officer  of  the  day  were  made  the  butt  of  severest  ridicule. 

'  Francis  Rawdon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  entered  the  army  in  1771.     He  was 

er-in-chiaf  to  iuae  a  parole  and  countersign  every  morning.  It  ia  given  in  writing  to  bis  anhordlnatea,  and  by  them  commn- 
nkated  to  those  who  wiah  to  leave  the  camp  and  return  during  the  day  and  evening,  &«.  The  object  ia  to  guard  against  the 
admission  of  spies  into  Uie  camp. 
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Southern  division  of  the  royal  army  when  Cornwallia  marched  into  North  Carolina,  was 
now  at  Camden.  He  was  apprised  of  Greene's  approach,  and  notwithstanding  his  force 
was  inferior  (about  nine  hundred  men),  he  was  too  strongly  intrenched  to  fear  an  attack. 
Greene  perceived  that  his  little  army  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  the  place  by 
storm,  or  even  of  completely  investing  it.*  Hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  re-enforcement  of  mi- 
litia, he  withdrew  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  encamped.  On  the  twenty-first,  he  received  the 
startling  information  that  Colonel  Watson,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  was 
marching  up  the  Santee  to  join  Rawdon.  To  prevent  this  junction,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
tercept Watson  some  distance  from  Camden.  To  this  task  Greene  immediately  applied 
himself  He  crossed  Sand  Hill  Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  east  of  Camden,* 
^  upon  the  Charleston  road.      It  being  impossible  to  transport  the  artillery  across 

the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  that  creek,  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington  was  directed  to  re- 
turn with  it  toward  Lynch's  Creek,  where  it  would  be  safe  from  the  patrolling  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Finally,  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Watson  was  false,* 
Greene  hastened  back  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  ordered  Carrington  to  join  him,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, immediately. h  The  hill  was  then  completely  covered  with  a  forest,  and  the 
Americans  were  so  strongly  posted,  with  the  swamp  on  Pine  Tree  Creek  in  their 
rear,  that  they  felt  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  Yet  the  ever-cautious  Greene 
had  the  army  encamped  in  battle  order,  ready  to  repel  a  sortie  of  Rawdon,  should  he  have 
the  temerity  to  attempt  one.  During  the  day,  he  had  received  information  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Watson  by  Marion  and  Lee,  and  just  at  evening  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
camp,  among  whom  were  several  American  soldiers,  previously  captured,  and  who,  as  they 
said,  had  enlisted  in  the  British  service  as  the  best  means  of  escaping  to  their  friends. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  drummer,  named  Jones,  one  of  the  Americans 
taken  at  Fort  Watson,  deserted,  and  made  his  way  to  the  British  camp.  He  informed 
Rawdon  of  the  detachment  of  the  artillery  from  the  main  army,  the  lack  of  provisions  in  the 
American  camp,  and  the  fact  that  Sumter  had  not  arrived.  Rawdon  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  at  this  favorable  moment,  for  his  own  provisions  were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  before 
daylight  his  garrison  was  in  marching  order.  The  country  between  Hobkirk's  Hill  and 
Camden  was  so  thickly  wooded  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  not  discerned  until 
his  van-guard  approached  the  American  pickets.  The  patriots  were  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Greene  and  his  officers  were  leisurely  taking  breakfast  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  the 
spring,  pictured  on  page  676  (for  it  was  a  clear,  warm  morning) ;  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
washing  their  clothes,  and  the  horses  of  Washington's  cavalry  were  unsaddled.  Rawdon 
did  not  march  directly  for  the  American  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  road,  but  took  a  circuitous 
route,  toward  the  Pine  Tree  Creek.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  American  advanced  guard 
discerned  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Their  pickets  were  commanded  by  Captain  Benson, 
of  Maryland,  and  Captain  Morgan,  of  Virginia,  supported  by  Captain  Kirkwood,'  with  the  re- 
distinguished  for  his  bravery  during  his  first  campaign  in  America,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  of  the  Britit^h  forces.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  1777,  and 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  of  adjutant  general  by  Major  Andre.  Rawdon  afterward  received  the  commission  of  a  major 
general.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  Governor  Greneral  of  British  India,  which  office  he  held  until  1822. 
Daring  his  administration,  the  Nepaulese,  Pindarees,  and  other  native  powers,  were  subjugated,  and  the 
British  authority  made  supreme  in  India.  During  his  absence  in  the  East,  he  was  created  Marquis  oi 
Hastings.     He  died  in  1825. 

^  Camden,  the  capital  of  Ken<haw  District,  stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  covered  on  the  southwest  hj 
the  Wateree  at  a  mile  distant,  and  on  the  east  by  Pine  Tree  Creek,  a  considerable  stream.  The  country 
around  it  was  heavily  wooded  at  the  time  m  question,  and  the  town  itself  (formerly  called  Pine  Tree,  bat 
then  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden)  was  but  a  small  village  of  a  few  houses. 

'  Colonel  Watson  had  really  oominenced  his  march  up  the  Santee,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back  because 
Marion  and  Lee,  after  capturing  Fort  Watson,  had  got  in  front  of  him,  and  effectually  guarded  all  the  passes 
and  ferries. 

•  That  portion  of  Hobkirk^s  Hill,  on  its  southeastern  slope,  where  the  first  of  the  battle  commenced,  is 
new  called  Kirkwood.  It  is  covered  with  fine  residences  and  beautiful  gardens,  and  is  valued  as  a  health- 
ful summer  resort  by  the  people  of  Camden. 
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mains  of  the  Delaware  regiment.  These,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  gallantly  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  British  van,  and  kept  them  at  bay 
while  Greene  formed  his  army  in  more  com^)lete  battle  order. 

Fortunately  for  Greene,  Carrington,  with  the  artillery,  had  joined  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brought  to  camp  a  competent  supply  of 
provisions.  The  line  was  soon  formed,  and  so 
confident  was  Greene  of  success,  that  he  unhesi* 
tatingly  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington, 
with  his  cavalry,  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
British,  and  to  charge  in  their  rear.  The  Amer- 
ican line  was  composed  of  the  Virginia  brigade 
on  the  right,  under  Brigadier  Huger,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Campbell  and  Hawes  ;  the  Mary- 
land brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Williams,  seconded 
by  Colonel  Gunby,  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Ford 
and  Howard,  occupied  the  left ;  and  in  the  center 
was  Colonel  Harrison,  with  the  artillery.  The 
reserve  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  a 
corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Reade.     (See  the  map.) 

The  skirmish  of  the  van-guards  was  severe  for 
some  time,  when  Rawdon,  with  his  whole  force, 
pressed  forward,  and  drove  Kirk  wood  and  his 
Delawares  back  upon  the  main  line.  The  King's 
American  regiment  was  on  his  right ;  the  New 
York  Volunteers  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  63d  regi-  * 

ment  composed  the  left.  His  right  was  supported  by  Robertson's  corps,  and  his  left  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers.  (See  map.)  The  British  presented  a  narrow  front,  which  was  an  advant- 
age to  Greene.  As  they  moved  slowly  up  the  slope,  Campbell  and  Ford  were  ordered  to 
turn  the  flanks  of  the  British,  while  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  under  Gunby,  was  ordered 
to  make  an  attack  in  front.  Rawdon  perceived  this  movement,  and,  ordering  the  Irish  corps 
into  line,  strengthened  his  position  by  extending  his  front.  The  battle  opened  from  right 
to  left  with  great  vigor.  The  two  Virginia  regiments,  led  by  Greene  in  person,  aided  by 
Huger,  Campbell,  and  Hawes,  maintained  their  ground  firmly,  and  even  gained  upon  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  was  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  British.  The  artillery  was  playing  upon  the  center  with 
great  execution,  and  Gunby's  veteran  regiment  rushed  forward  in  a  deadly  charge  with 
bayonets.  Notwithstanding  their  inferiority  of  numbers  and  disadvantage  of  position,  the 
British  maintained  their  ground  most  gallantly  until  Gunby's  charge,  when  they  faltered. 
Hawes  was  then  descending  the  hill  to  charge  the  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  falchion 
that  should  strike  the  decisive  blow  of  victory  for  the  Americans  was  uplifted.  At  that 
moment,  some  of  Gunby's  veterans  gave  way,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Colonel  Will- 
iams, who  was  near  the  center,  endeavored  to  rally  them,  and  Gunby  and  other  ofiicers  used 
every  exertion  to  close  their  line.  In  this  attempt,  Colonel  Ford  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  rear.  Gunby,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  them  into  order,  directed 
them  to  rally  by  retiring  partially  in  the  rear.  This  order  was  fatal.  Perceiving  this  ret- 
rograde movement,  the  British  advanced  with  a  shout,  when  a  general  retreat  of  the  Amer- 

NoTB. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — This  plan  of  the  battle  on  Hobkirk's  Hill  is  copied  from  Stedman. 
a  a,  are  the  American  militia,  on  the  Waxhaw  road,  leading  from  Camden  to  Salisbury ;  b  6,  the  Virginia 
line ;  c  c,  the  Maryland  line ;  d,  the  reserve,  with  General  Greene ;  f,  British  light  infantry,  approaching 
the  American  camp  from  Pine  Tree  Creek ;  /,  volunteers  from  Ireland  ;  gj  South  Carolina  Loyalists ;  A,  63d 
regiment ;  t,  New  York  Loyalists ;  j\  King's  American  regiment ;  A;,  convalescents ;  I,  with  swords  crossed, 
the  plaee  where  the  first  attack  was  made ;  m  m,  British  dragoons.     The  spring  was  known  as  Martin's. 
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icana  took  place.  Greene,  with  his  usual  skill  and  energy,  conducted  the  retreat  in  such 
order  that  few  men  were  lost  after  this  first  action.  Washington  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  retreat  began,  he  had  two  hundred  prisoners.  He 
hastily  paroled  the  officers,  and  then,  wheeling,  made  a  secure  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three 
men,  and  took  with  him  fifty  of  his  prisoners.  The  action  continued  at  intervals  until 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Americans  had  retreated  four  or  fire  miles, 
closely  pursued  by  parties  of  the  enemy.  Washington,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  then 
turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  charging  the  mounted  New  York  Volunteers  with  great  in- 
trepidity, killed  nine  and  dispersed  the  rest.  This  terminated  the  battle.  The  British  re- 
turned to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene,  with  his  little  army,  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  north  side  of  Sander's  Creek.  The  dead,  alone,  occupied  the  battle-field.  So  well 
was  the  retreat  conducted,  that  most  of  the  American  wounded  (including  six  commissioned 
officers),  and  all  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with  Washington's  fifty  prisoners,  were  ca^ 
ried  ofi*.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  Greeners 
return  to  the  Board  of  War,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  that  of  the  enemy,  according 
to  Rawdon's  statement,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  killed  were  not  very  numerous. 
Greene  estimates  his  number  at  eighteen ;  among  whom  was  Ford  and  Beatty,  of  the  Mary- 
land line.*     Rawdon's  loss  in  killed  was  thirty -eight,  including  one  officer.' 

This  defeat  was  very  unexpected  to  General  Greene,  and  for  a  moment  disconcerted  him, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  success  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  capturing  Fort  Watson,  he  did 
not  know  how  the  Southern  partisans  were  proceeding.*  The  Maryland  troops,  so  gallant 
and  firm  on  all  former  occasions,  had  now  failed ;  his  provisions  were  short ;  Sumter,  the 
speedy  partisan,  had  not  joined  him  ;  and  supplies  came  in  tardily  and  meager.  Yet  Greene 
was  not  the  man  to  be  crushed  by  adversity.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  rise  with  re- 
•  April  26,   '^©wed  strength,  after  every  fall.     Accordingly,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  bat- 

1781.  tle,&  he  retired  as  far  as  Rugeley's,  and  after  detaching  a  small  force  with  a  six 
pounder  under  Captain  Finley,  to  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  join  Marion  and  Lee,  and  prevent  Wat- 
son from  re-enforcing  Rawdon,  he  crossed  the  Wateree,  and  took  a  strong  position,  where  he 
could  not  only  cut  off  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Camden  from  that  quarter,  but  prevent 
the  approach  of  Watson  in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Lee  were  closely 
watching  Colonel  Watson.  That  officer  had  now  approached  near  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Congaree  and  Wateree,  in  Orangeburg  District ;  where  he  would  cross  it  was  difficult  to  tell ; 
and  the  vigilant  partisans,  fearing  he  might  elude  them  if  they  took  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Congaree,  crossed  over,  and  endeavored  to  overtake  him.  But  Watson,  who  was 
bifaye.    ^Qu^lly  vigilant  and  active,  crossed  the  Congaree,^  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 

1781.  teree,  and  on  the  seventh  of  May  passed  the  latter  stream  and  joined  Rawdon  at 
Camden. 

Greene  was  early  apprised  of  this  junction,  and,  persuaded  that  Rawdon  would  resume 
offensive  operations  at  once,  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  Camden  Ferry  to  the  high  ground 

*  Marshall  (it.,  6)  says  that  the  fall  of  Captain  Beatty,  of  Gunby^s  regiment,  was  the  cause  of  its  defec- 
tion. His  company  and  the  one  adjoining  it  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  dropped  out  of  the  line,  and 
then  the  fatal  disorder  ensued. 

«  Marshall,  ii.,  1-8.     Ramsay,  ii.,  230-31.    Gordon,  iii.,  189-91.    Lee,  220-24.    Stedman,  ii.,  356-58. 

•  The  momentary  despondency  of  Greene  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Chevalier  Luzerne,  three  days  after  the  battle  :  *^  This  distressed  country,  I  am  sure,  can  not 
struggle  much  longer  withont  more  eflfectual  support.     They  may  struggle  a  little  while  longer,  but  they 

must  fall ;  and  I  fear  their  fall  will  lay  a  train  to  sap  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  America 

We  fight,  get  beaten,  rise  and  fight  again.  The  whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter.'* To  La  Fayette  he  wrote,  on  the  first  of  May :  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  suflerings  of  our  little  army  but  their  merit."  To  others  he  wrote  in  a  similar  strain,  imploring  prompt 
and  decisive  actionr  for  supplying  his  handful  of  troops  with  sustenance  for  the  summer  campaign,  and  with 
re-enforcements.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  French  army,  under  Rochambeau,  was  lying 
idle  in  New  England ;  and  through  Luzerne  (the  French  minister)  and  La  Fayette,  Greene  hoped  to  hasten 
their  advent  in  the  field  of  active  operations.  To  Governor  Read,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote,  on  the  fourth 
ef  May :  "  If  our  good  friends,  the  French,  can  not  lend  a  helping  hand  to  save  these  sinking  states,  they 
must  and  will  fall." 
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beyond  Sawney  Creek,  on  the  border  of  Fairfield  District.  He  was  not  mistaken.  On  the 
eighth,^  Rawdon  crossed  the  Wateree,  at  the  ferry  below  Camden/  and  proceeded 
toward  Greene's  encampment.  The  two  armies  were  now  equal  in  numbers  ;  about  ^' 
twelve  hundred  each.  On  the  approach  of  the  British,  Greene  retired  to  Coloners  Creek  ; 
at  the  same  time,  Rawdoa  became  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  of  the  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  of  Greene's  strong  position,  and  returned  to  Camden.  Believing  it  impossi- 
ble to  drive  Greene  from  his  neighborhood,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  menaced  posts 
between  him  and  Charleston,  Rawdon  resolved  to  evacuate  Camden,  and  with  it  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Congaree.  He  sent  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger  to  abandon 
Ninety-Six,  and  join  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown  at  Augusta,  and  also  directed  Major  Max- 
well to  leave  Fort  Granby  (near  the  present  city  of  Columbia),  and  fall  back  upon  Orange- 
bnrg,  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Edisto.  He  then  burned  the  jail,  mills,  and  several  private 
houses  at  Camden ;  destroyed  all  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and  on 
the  tenth  left  that  place  for  Nelson's  Ferry,  hoping  to  cross  there  in  time  to  drive  off  Mari- 
on and  Lee,  then  besieging  Fort  Motte.  He  took  with  him  almost  five  hundred  negroes  ; 
and  the  most  violent  Loyalists,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  patriots,  followed  him  in  great 
numbers.*  Within  six  days  afterward,  Orangeburg,**  Fort  Motte.c  the  post  at  bMayii. 
Nelson's  Ferry,«i  and  Fort  Granby,e  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Greene,  I  ^l^  }^ 
in  the  mean  while,  had  marched  toward  Ninety-Six,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twen-  •  M«y  ^5. 
ty-second  of  May.  The  military  events  at  these  several  places  will  be  noticed  presently,  in 
the  order  in  which  I  visited  them. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  rode  into  Camden  and  alighted  at  Boyd's  Hotel.  Here  was 
the  end  of  my  tedious  but  interesting  journey  of  almost  fourteen  hundred  miles  with  my  own 
conveyance ;  for,  learning  that  I  could  reach  other  chief  points  of  interest  at  the  South 
easier  and  speedier  by  public  conveyance,  I  resolved  to  sell  my  traveling  establishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  passing  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day**  in  visiting  the  battle-ground  f  jan.i8, 
on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  sketching  the  scenery  at  the  Spring,  and  the  monument  erected  i^^^. 
to  the  memory  of  De  Kalb,  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Camden,' 
I  went  into  the  market  as  a  trafficker.  A  stranger  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  businesi^ 
I  was  not  successful.  I  confess  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  my  "  asking"  and  my 
"  taking"  price.  My  wagon  was  again  broken,  and,  anxious  to  get  home,  I  did  not  <*  dicker" 
long  when  I  got  an  offer,  and  Charley  and  I  parted,  I  presume,  with  mutual  regrets.  He 
was  a  docile,  faithful  animal,  and  I  had  become  much  attached  to  him.  A  roll  of  Camden 
bank-notes  soothed  my  feelings,  and  I  left  the  place  of  separation  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  cars  for  Fort  Motte  and  Columbia,  quite  light-hearted. 

^  There  is  dow  a  fine  l)ridge  across  the  Wateree  at  this  place,  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

'  Many  of  these,  who  had  occupied  their  farms  near  Camden,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty. 
Outside  of  the  lines  at  Charleston,  men,  women,  and  children  were  crowded  into  a  collection  of  miserable 
huts,  which  received  the  name  of  Rawdontown. — Simms^s  History  of  South  Carolina^  223. 

^  I  was  informed,  after  I  left  Camden,  that  the  house  in  which  Cornwallis  was  quartered,  while  there, 
was  yet  standing,  and  very  little  altered  since  the  Revolution.     It  was  one  of  the  few  saved  when  Rawdoo 
left  the  place.     I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  while  I  was  in  Camden. 
II.  Xx 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Marion.  Friends !  fellow-soldiers !  we  afrain  have  heard 
The  threats  of  our  proud  enemies;  they  come, 
Boasting  to  sweep  us,  like  the  chafT,  away. 
Shall  we  yield  ?  shall  we  lie  down  like  dogs  beneath 
The  keeper's  lash?     Then  shall  we  well  deserve 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace  that  must  ensue. 
Ne'er  dream  submission  will  appea.se  our  foes ; 
We  shall  be  conquered  rebels,  and  they'll  fear 
The  spirit  of  liberty  may  rouse  again  ; 
And  therefore  will  they  bind  us  with  strong  chains, 
New  cords,  green  withes,  like  those  which  Samson  bound  , 
And  we,  alas !  shall  have  been  shorn  and  weak, 
On  Folly's  lap,  if  we  yield  up  our  freedom. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale's  Traokdy,  "  Ormond  Grovksnor."     ^ct  IV. 

T  was  a  brilliant,  frosty  morning  when  I  led  Camden  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
some  of  the  exploits  of  Marion  and  his  partisan  compatriots.      Soon  after  cross- 
ing the  Big  Swift  and  Rafting  Creeks,  we  reached  the  high  hills  of  Santee, 
whereon  General  Greene  encamped  before  and  after  the  battle  at  the  Eutaw 
Springs.     They  extend  southward,  in  Sumter  District,  from  the  Kershaw  line, 
twenty-two  miles,  parallel  with  the  Wateree.      They  are  immense  sand  hills, 
varying  in  width  on  the  summit  from  one  to  five  miles,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  and  for  medicinal  springs.      Just  at  sunrise, 
while  swiftly  skirting  the  base  of  these  hills,  with  the  Wateree  Swamp  between 
us  and  the  river  on  the  west,  we  saw  the  sharp  pencilings  of  the  few  scattered  houses  of 
Statesburg  against  the  glowing  eastern  sky.      There  was  the  residence  of  General  Sumter 
after  the  war,  and  in  his  honor  the  surrounding  district  was  named.'      After  skirting  the 
Wateree  Swamp  some  distance,  the  road  passes  through  a  high  sand  bluff,  and  then  crosses 
the   great   morass  to   the   river,  a   distance   of 
four  miles.      Beyond   that  stream,  it  joins  the 
rail-way  from  Columbia.      Through  the  swamp, 
the  iron  rails  are  laid   upon  a  strong  wooden 
frame-work,  high  enough  to  overtop  a  cane-brake. 
The  passage  is  made  at  a  slow  rate  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents.     The  scenery  was  really  grand,  for  be- 
low were  the  green  canes  waving  like  billows  in 
the  wind,  while  upon  either  side  of  the  avenue 
cut  for  the  road,  towered  mighty  cypresses  and 
gum-trees,  almost  every  branch  draped  with  long 
moss.      Clustered    around   their    stately  trunks 
were  the  holly,  water-oak,  laurel,  and  gall-bush, 
with  their   varied   tints   of  green  ;   and  among 
these,  flitting  in  silence,  were  seen  the  gray  mock- 

'  I  was  informed  that  the  house  of  General  Sumter  and  several  others,  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  was 
owned  by  a  mulatto' named  Ellison,  who,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  once  slaves.  He  was  a  mechanic, 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  he  purchased  the  freedom  of  himself  and  family.  He  is  now  (1850) 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  owns  a  large  number  of  slaves.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  educated,  and 
the  former  occupy  the  position  of  overseers  on  his  plantation.  Mr.  Ellison  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable  business  men  in  that  region. 

^  This  little  sketch  is  from  the  pencil  of  J.  Addison  Richards,  one  of  our  most  accomplished  landscape- 
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ing-bird  and  the  brilliant  Bcarlet  tanniger.  Here,  I  was  told,  opossums  and  wild  cats  abound, 
and  upon  the  large  dry  tracts  of  the  swamp  wild  deers  are  often  seen. 

We  arrived  at  the  junction  station  at  a  little  past  eight  o''clock,  and,  crossing  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Congaree  Swamp  and  River,  reached  Fort  Motte  Station,  on  the  southern  side 
of  that  stream,  before  nine,  a  distance  of  forty-four  miles  from  Camden. 

The  plantation  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  whose  house,  occupied  and  stockaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish, was  called  Fort  Motte,  lies  chiefly  upon  a  high  roll- 
ing plain,  near  the  Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Con- 
garee, a  little  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Wateree,*  thirty-three  miles  below  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  state.      This  plain  slopes  in  every  direction,  and 
is  a  commanding  point  of  view,  overlooking  the  vast 
swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  Congaree.     It  is  now  \ 
owned  by  William  H.  Love,  Esq.,  with  whom  I  passed  ^ 
several  hours  very  agreeably.      His  house  (seen  in  the 
engraving)  is  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of  Mrs.  Motte*s 

**.(,  i*/»i  I'l  VUCW  AT   frOKT   MOTTK. 

mansion,  desolated  by  nre  at  her  own  suggestion,  while 

occupied  by  the  British.  The  well  used  by  that  patriotic  lady  is  still  there,  close  by  the 
oak-tree  seen  on  the  right ;  and  from  it  to  the  house  there  is  a  slight  hollow,  which  indicates 
the  place  of  a  covered  way,  dug  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  when  procuring  water. 
The  other  large  tree  seen  in  the  picture  is  a  blasted  sweet-gum,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
\i  seen  the  Congaree  Swamp.      This  house  was  built  by  Mrs.  Motte  immediately  after  the 

close  of  the  war.  The  Americans,  whose  exploits  we  shall 
consider  presently,  were  stationed  upon  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  house,  toward  the  Con- 
garee, in  the  direction  of  M'Cord's  Ferry.  A  little  east- 
ward of  the  house  there  was  an  oval  mound,  when  I  was 
there  in  1849,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  dotted  with 
the  stumps  of  trees  recently  cut  down.  This  is  the  ves- 
VK8TIOK  or  A  battrbt  ^^^^  ^^  ^  battcry,  upon  which  the  assailants  planted  a  field- 

piece  to  dislodge  the  British.  We  shall  better  understand  these  localities  after  consulting 
the  oracle  of  history. 

Among  the  bold,  energetic,  and  faithful  patriots  of  the  South,  none  holds  a  firmer  place  in 
the  afiections  of  the  American  people  than  General  Francis  Marion.'     His  adventures  were 

painters.  The  cypress  "  knees,^^  as  they  are  called,  are  here  truthfully  shown.  They  extend  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  sometinoes  as  much  as  two  feet  above  the  earth  or  the  water,  but  never  exhibit  branches 
or  leaves.     They  appear  like  smooth-pointed  stumps. 

*  The  Congaree  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  at  Columbia.  Its  junction 
with  the  VVateree  (the  Catawba  of  North  Carolina),  at  the  lower  end  of  Richland  District,  forms  the  Santee, 
which  name  is  borne  by  the  whole  volume  of  united  waters  from  that  point  to  the  ocean.  Buck's  Head 
Neck  is  formed  by  a  sweep  of  the  Congaree,  of  nearly  eight  miles,  when  it  approaches  itself  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  swamp  hind  of  this  neck  has  been  reclaimed  in  many  places,  and  now  bears  good  cot- 
ton.     At  the  rundle  of  this  bow  of  the  river  is  the  ancient  M'Cord's  Ferry,  yet  in  use. 

*  Francis  Marion  was  bom  at  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1732.  He  was  so  small 
at  his  birth,  that,  according  to  Weems,  '*  he  was  not  larger  than  a  New  England  lobster,  and  might  easily 
enough  have  been  put  into  a  quart  pot.''  Marion  received  a  very  limited  share  of  education,  and  until  his 
twenty-seventh  year  (1759),  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  then  became  a  soldier,  by  joining  an 
expedition  against  the  Cherokees  and  other  hostile  tribes  (see  page  646)  on  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
Carolinas.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  was  made  captain  in 
the  second  South  Carolina  regiment.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Sullivan,  on  Sullivan's  Island. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  contest  at  Savannah,  and  from  that  period  until  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near 
Camden,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  an  active  soldier.  Soon  after  that  a£Gur,  he  organized  a  brigade, 
having  passed  through  the  several  grades  to  that  of  brigadier  of  the  militia  of  his  state.  While  Sumter 
was  striking  heavy  blows,  here  and  there,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina,  Marion  was  perform- 
ing like  service  in  the  northeastern  part,  along  the  Pedee  and  its  tributaries.  In  1781,  he  was  engaged 
with  Lee  and  others  in  reducing  several  British  posts.  After  the  Battle  at  Eutaw,  Marion  did  not  long 
remain  in  the  field,  but  took  his  seat  as  senator  in  the  Legislature.     He  was  soon  again  called  to  the  field, 
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full  of  the  spirit  of  romance,  and  his  whole  military  life  was  an  epic  poem.  The  followers 
of  Robin  Hood  were  never  more  devoted  to  their  chief  than  were  the  men  of  Marion's  brigade 
to  their  beloved  leader.     Bryant  has  sketched  a  graphic  picture  of  that  noble  band,  in  his 


SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 
Oar  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass  j 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery, 

That  little  dread  us  near ! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight, 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear ; 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  bear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil ; 
We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gather'd 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 
^Tis  life  to  feel  the  night  wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 


A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee  ; 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming. 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more, 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 


and  did  not  relinquish  his  sword  until  the  close  of  the  war.  When  peace  came,  Marion  retired  to  his  plan- 
tation, a  little  below  Eutaw,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1795,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  His  last  words  were,  "  Thank  God,  since  I  came  to  man's  estate  I  have  never  intentionally 
done  wrong  to  any  man." 

Marion's  remains  are  in  the  church-yard  at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley.  Over  them 
is  a  marble  slab,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier-general 
Francis  Marion,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1795,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  all  of  his  fellow-citizens.  History  will  record  his  worth,  and  rising  genera- 
tions embalm  his  memory,  as  one  of  the  most  distingubhed  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
which  elevated  his  native  country  to  Honor  and  Independence,  and  secured  to  her  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  peace.  This  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  is  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested virtues  of  the  citizen,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  soldier,  who  lived  without  fear  and  died  with- 
out reproach." 
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Morioo  in  Gates's  Camp.  Description  of  his  Regiment  Rebecca  Motte.  Her  House  fortified  and  garrisoned 

When  Gates  was  pressing  forward  toward  Camden,  Marion,  with  about  twenty  men  and 
boys,  were  annoying  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pedee.  With  his  ragged  com- 
mand, worse  than  FalstafT  ever  saw,  he  appeared  at  the  camp  of  Gates,  and  excited  the  rid- 
icule of  the  well-clad  Continentals.'  Gates,  too,  would  doubtless  have  thought  lightly  of 
him,  if  Governor  Rutledge,  who  was  in  the  American  camp,  and  knew  the  partisan's  worth, 
had  not  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  that  general.  Gates  listened  to  his  modestly- 
expressed  opinions  respecting  the  campaign,  but  was  too  conceited  to  regard  them  seriously, 
or  to  offer  to  Marion  a  place  in  his  army.  While  he  was  in  Gates's  camp,  the  Whigs  of 
Williamsburg  District,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  him  to  be  their  commander.  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the  spot,  and  he  hastened  to  or- 
ganize that  brigade^  which  we  shall  hereafter  meet  frequently  among  the  swamps,  the  broad 
Savannahs,  and  by  the  water-courses  of  the  South.* 

Fort  Motte,  where  the  brave  Marion  exhibited  his  skill  and  courage,  was  the  principal 
depot  of  the  convoys  be-  farm-house,  upon  a  hili 

tween  Charleston   and  north  of  the  mansion, 

Camden,  and   also  for  and    their    place    was 

those  destined  for  Gran-  supplied  by  a  garrison 

by    and    Ninety  -  Six.  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 

The  British  had  taken  ty  men,  under  Captain 

possession    of  the    fine  M'Pherson,     a     brave 

large  mansion  of  Mrs.  British    officer.     Afler 

Rebecca  Motte,'  a  wid-  Colonel  Watson  eluded 

owof  fortune,  which  oc-  the  pursuit  of  Marion 

cupied   a   commanding  and   Lee,    and   crossed 

position.       They     sur-  the  Congaree  (see  page 

rounded  it  with  a  deep  681),  those  indefatiga- 

trench  (a  part  of  which  ble     partisans     moved 

is  yet  visible),  and  along  upon   Fort  Motte.     A 

the  interior  margin  of  it  few  hours  before  their 

erected  a  high  parapet.  arrival   at   that   place. 

Mrs.  Motte  and  her  family,     y^      j  /^)  .j     M'Pherson  was  re-enforced 

known  to  be  inimical  to  the  fl  £  ^ ^C  C-^  /fL^^i^  ^^  *  small  detachment  of 
British,  were  driven  to  her  dragoons  sent  from  Charles- 

ton with  dispatches  for  Lord  Rawdon.  They  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  Marion 
and  Lee  appeared  upon  the  height  at  the  farm-house  where  Mrs.  Motte  was  residing. 

After  cautiously  reconnoitering,  Lee  took  position  at  the  farm-house,  and  his  men,  with 
the  field-piece  sent  to  them  by  Greene,  occupied  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  high  plain  on 
which  Fort  Motte  stood.  This  gentle  declivity  is  a  little  southwest  of  the  rail- way  station, 
in  full  view  of  passengers  upon  the  road.     Marion  immediately  oast  up  a  mound  (see  page 

'  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780,  thus  speaks  of  Marion  and  his 
men,  at  that  time :  ^^  Colonel  Marion,  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  bad  been  with  the  army  a  few  days, 
attended  by  a  very  few  followers,  distingaished  by  small  leather  cape  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  attire ; 
their  nnmbers  did  not  exceed  twenty  men  and  boys,  some  white,  some  blaok,  and  all  mounted,  but  most  o( 
them  miserably  equipped ;  their  appearance  was,  in  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the 
diversion  of  the  regular  soldiery  was  restrained  by  the  officers ;  and  the  general  himself  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  detaching  Colonel  Marion,  at  his  own  instance,  toward  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  with  or- 
ders to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  furnish  intelligence. 

*  So  certain  was  Gates  of  defeating  Comwallis,  that  when  Marion  departed,  he  instructed  him  to  destroy 
all  the  boats,  flats,  and  scows,  which  might  be  used  by  the  British  in  their  flight. 

'  Rebecca  Brewton  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman.  She  married  Jacob  Motte,  a  planter,  in 
1758,  and  was  the  mother  of  six  children.  Greneral  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  married  in  suc- 
cession her  two  eldest  daughters ;  the  third  married  Colonel  William  Alston,  of  Charleston.  Her  other 
three  children  did  not  live  to  reach  maturity.  Mrs.  Motte  died  in  1815,  at  her  plantation  on  the  Santee. 
The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  Mrs.  Ellet's  Womtn  oftht-Rnoluiion. 
The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Motleys  descendants. 
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American  Batteiy.  Siege  of  Fort  Motte.  Lee's  Expedient  Patriotiun  of  Un.  Motte. 

683),  upon  which  he  planted  the  six-pounder,  in  a  position  to  rake  the  northern  face  of  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  against  which  Lee  prepared  to  approach.  M^Pherson  had  no  artille- 
ry, and  his  safety  depended  upon  timely  extraneous  aid,  either  from  Camden  or  Ninety- 
Six. 

Between  the  height  on  which  Lee  was  posted  and  Fort  Motte  is  a  narrow  yale,  which 
allowed  the  assailants  to  approach  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.     From  that  vale 
they  began  to  advance  by  a  parallel,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  some  negroes  from  neigh- 
boring plantations,  was  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  tenth<L  to  warrant  the  Amer- 
^'  icans  in  demanding  a  surrender.     A  flag  was  accordingly  dispatched,  with  a 

formal  summons,  but  M*Pherson  gallantly  refused  compliance.  That  evening,  intelligence 
of  Rawdon's  retreat  from  Camden  toward  Nelson's  Ferry  was  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  the  course  of  the  night  a  courier  from  Greene  confirmed  the  report.  Delay 
would  be  dangerous,  for  Rawdon,  with  his  superior  force,  could  easily  repulse  them.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  light  of  his  beacon-fires  were  seen  on  the  high  hills  of 
Santee,  and  that  night  their  gleamings  upon  the  highest  ^ound  of  the  country,  opposite 
Fort  Motte,  gave  great  joy  to  the  beleagured  garrison.  Tobatter  down  the  enemy's  works 
with  the  field- piece,  or  to  approach  by  a  trench,  was  too  slow  for  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
The  fertile  mind  of  Lee,  full  of  expedients,  suggested  a  quicker  plan  for  dislodging  the  gar- 
rison. The  mansion  of  Mrs.  Motte,  in  the  center  of  the  enemy's  works,  was  covered  with 
shingles,  now  very  dry,  for  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
powerful.  To  communicate  fire  to  this  mansion  was  Lee's  expedient.  That  officer  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Motte  during  the  siege,  and  her  only  marriageable  daughter 
was  then  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Major  Thomas  Pinckney.  These  circumstances  made  it  a 
painful  duty  for  him  to  propose  the  destruction  of  her  property.  Her  cheerful  acquiescence, 
and  even  patriotic  desire  to  be  able  to  serve  her  country  by  such  a  sacrifice,  gave  him  joy  ; 
and,  communicating  his  plan  to  Marion,  they  hastened  to  execute  it.  It  was  proposed  to 
hurl  ignited  combustibles  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  arrows.  These  were  prepared,  when 
Mrs.  Motte,  observing  their  inferiority,  brought  out  a  fine  bow  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  presented  them  to  Lee.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,^  Lee  sent  Dr.  Irvine,  of  his  cavalry,  with  a  flag,  to  state  truly  the  rela- 
^'  tive  position  of  the  belligerents  ;  that  Rawdon  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Santee, 

and  that  immediate  surrender  would  save  many  lives.  M'Pherson  still  refused  compliance ; 
and  at  meridian,  when  the  ditch  was  advanced  within  bow-shot  of  the  fort,  several  arrows 
from  the  hand  of  Nathan  Savage,  a  private  in  Marion's  brigade,  winged  their  way,  with 
lighted  torches,  toward  the  house.  Two  struck  the  dry  shingles,  and  instantly  a  bright  flame 
crept  along  the  roof  Soldiers  were  ordered  up  to  knock  ofiT  the  shingles  and  put  out  the 
fire,  when  one  or  two  shots  from  Marion's  battery,  raking  the  loft,  drove  them  below. 
M*Pherson  hung  out  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  By  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Motte,  both  the  victorious  and  the  captive  officers  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  from  her 
table,  while  she  presided  with  all  the  coolness  and  easy  politeness  for  which  she  was  remark- 
able when  surrounded  by  friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  ^ 

^  Lee's  Memoirtj  229-32.  Siram's  Life  of  Marion,  page  236,  239.  In  this  siege  Marion  lost  two  of  his 
brave  men,  Sergeant  McDonald  and  Lieutenant  Cruger.  The  British  did  not  lose  a  man  killed,  and  the 
prisoners  were  all  paroled.  Colonel  Horry,  in  bis  narrative,  mentions  some  pleasing  incidents  which  oc- 
curred at  the  table  of  Mrs.  Motte  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  offi. 
cer  of  considerable  repatation.  Finding  himself  near  Horry,  Ferguson  said,  ^^  You  are  Colonel  Horry,  I 
presume,  sir."  Horry  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  Ferguson  continued,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel 
Watson  when  he  fought  your  General  Marion  on  Sampit.  I  think  I  saw  you  there  with  a  party  of  borse, 
And  also  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the  house.  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  was 
hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  Tou  were  fortunate  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for  Watson  and  Small  had 
twelve  hundred  men."  ^*  If  so,"  replied  Horry,  ^'  I  certainly  was  fortunate,  for  I  did  not  suppose  they  had 
more  than  half  that  number."  "  I  consider  myself,"  added  the  captain,  "  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  at 
Nelson's  Old  Field."  "  Truly  you  were,"  answered  Horry  drily,  ^*  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  on 
that  occasion."     The  officers  present  could  not  suppress  laughter.     When  Greene  inquired  of  Horry  how 
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Rawdon's  Retreat  Belleyille.  A  Slave  '*  PaM."  Trial  of  a  Slare.  Columbia. 


The  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  humanity,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  were 
Tories  of  a  most  obnoxious  stamp.  As  soon  as  paroled,  they  were  sent  off  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
then  crossing  the  Santee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  near  Eutaw  Springs.  The  fall  of  Fort  Motte 
greatly  alarmed  that  officer,  and  two  days  afterward,^  he  blew  up  the  fortifications  at 
Nelson's  Ferry,  and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  During  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  *  ^^ 
Greene  arrival  with  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  being  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  siege, 
for  he  was  aware  Rawdon  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.*  Finding  every  thing 
secure,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  Congaree,  after  ordering  Ma- 
rion to  proceed  against  Georgetown,  toward  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay,  near  the  coast,  and 
directing  Lee  with  his  legion,  and  Captain  Finley  with  his  six  pounder,  to  attack  Fort 
Grauby,  thirty-two  miles  above  Fort  Motte,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbia.  Thither 
we  will  presently  proceed. 

About  a  mile  eastward  of  Fort  Motte  is  the  residence  of  Charles  Thomson,  Esq.,  known 
as  Belleville,  It  was  taken  possession  of,  stockaded,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Loyalists  for  a 
while.  The  fine  old  mansion,  which  I  am  told  exhibits  many  bullet- marks  made  by  some 
Whigs,  who  attacked  a  party  of  Tories  stationed  in  the  house,  was  owned  by  William 
Thomson,  who,  next  to  Moultrie,  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor,  in  1776.  I  intended  to  visit  Belleville,  but  it  was 
so  late  when  I  had  finished  dinner  with  Mr.  Love,  that  I  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  his 
horses  and  hasten  to  the  station  to  take  passage  for  Columbia.  While  waiting  for  the  cars, 
the  overseer  of  a  plantation  near  requested  me  to  write  Sipass  for  a  sick  female  slave,  whom 
he  was  about  to  send  to  her  master  at  Columbia  for  medical  aid.  Regardless  of  the  pen- 
alty,* I  wrote  upon  a  card  from  my  port-folio,  "  Pass  Dido  to  Columbia,  January  1 9,  1 849. 
J.  Smoke."  Two  hours  afterward  I  was  there  also,  but  did  not  again  see  the  namesake  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  fine  town,  handsomely  located  upon  a  high 
plain  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda 
Rivers,  where  they  form  the  Congaree.  It  was  laid  out  in  1787,  when  the  region  around 
it  was  very  sparsely  populated.  The  Legislature  first  met  there  in  1790.  There  was  a 
settlement  on  each  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  below,  called  Granby,  which  was  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  wilderness  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
salubrious  ;  and  Columbia  promises  to  be,  from  its  geographical  and  political  situation,  a 
large  inland  city.  It  is  the  favored  seat  of  learning  in  the  state,  the  SotUh  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Senii?iary  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  being  located  there. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Columbia  was  very  inclement.  A  cold  drizzle,  which 
iced  every  thing  out  of  doors,  made  me  defer  my  visit  to  Fort  Granby  until  noon,  when, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  abatement,  I  procured  a  conveyance,  and  crossing  the  great  bridge  over 


he.  came  to  aflroat  Captain  Ferguson;  he  answered,  *^  He  affronted  himself  by  telling  his  own  story." — Hor- 
ry^s  MS.  Narrative,  quoted  by  Simms,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  239. 

^  Some  writers  attribute  Greene's  presence  at  Fort  Motte  on  this  occasion  to  other  motives  than  here 
represented.  An  unsatisfactory  correspondence  had  recently  taken  place  between  Greene  and  Marion,  the 
former  having  blamed  the  latter  for  not  furnishing  cavalry  horses  when  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Marion, 
conscious  of  having  been  eminently  faithful,  felt  deeply  wronged,  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission to  Greene.  The  latter  soon  perceived  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions,  and  took  this,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  personal  interview  to  heal  the  wound. 

*  A  slave  found  in  the  streets  of  a  town  after  dark,  without  a  pass,  is  liable  to  be  locked  in  prison  until 
morning,  and  this  was  written  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  The  laws  of  South  Carolina  inflict  the  pen* 
alty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  a  person  found  guilty  of  writing  a  pass  for  a  slave  without  authority. 
I  was  informed  of  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  fact,  which  occurred  near  Fort  Motte,  a  few 
days  previous  to  my  visit  there.  Two  slaves,  carpenters,  had  escaped  from  their  home,  and  were  found 
near  Camden  with  well-written  passes  or  permits  to  find  work,  signed  by  the  name  of  their  master.  Who 
wrote  the  forged  passes,  was  a  question  which  puzzled  the  neighborhood.  A  mulatto  on  the  plantation 
was  suspected,  and,  on  being  accused,  confessed  that  he  wrote  them,  haring  been  secretly  taught  to  write 
by  an  overseer.  A  jury  was  called  to  try  him  for  the  oflfense,  but  as  the  law  did  not  contemplate  the  ability 
of  a  slave  to  write,  and  as  the  term  person  did  not  apply  to  a  negro,  no  punishment  could  be  legally  award- 
ed.    The  jury  simply  recommended  bis  master  to  flog  him. 
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Port  Ormnby  and  its  Garriaon.  Mr.  Friday  and  Colonel  Maxwell.  Capture  of  Fort  Granby. 

the  Congaree,  rode  to  the  house  of  James  Cacey,  Esq.,  the  *'  Fort  Granby''  of  the  Reyolu- 

tion,  two  miles  below.  It  is  a  strong  frame  building, 
two  stories  in  height,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Charleston  road,  within  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  of  Friday's  Ferry,  upon  the  Congaree.  It  over- 
looks ancient  Granby  and  the  country  around.  Sev- 
eral houses  of  the  old  village  are  there,  but  the  soli- 
tude of  desolation  prevails,  for  not  a  family  remains. 
Mr.  Cacey  was  a  hopeless  invalid,  yet  he  was  able  to 
give  me  many  mteresting  reminiscences  connected  with 
that  locality,*  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly 
Fo«T  Geanbt.  ^ith  him  and  his  family. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Cacey  was  originally  built  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pine  Tree  (Cana- 
den)  as  a  store-house  for  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  country,  whence  they  were  seat 
upon  flat-boats  down  the  river  to  the  sea-board.  When  the  chain  of  military  posts  from 
Camden  to  Charleston  was  established,  this  building,  eligibly  located,  was  fortified,  and  called 
Fort  Granby.  A  ditch  was  digged  around  it ;  a  strong  parapet  was  raised  ;  bastions  were 
formed  ;  batteries  were  arranged  ;  and  an  abatis  was  constructed.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  chiefly  Loyalists,  with  a  few  mounted  Hessians,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Maxwell  (a  refugee  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland),  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  regiment.  He  was  neither  brave  nor  experienced,  and  the  want  of  these  qual- 
ities of  the  commandant  being  known  to  Lee,  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  attacking  him  in  his 
strong,  position.  Detaching  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Armstrong,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Rawdon,  Lee  pushed  forward  with  his  usual  celerity,  to  the  investment 
of  Fort  Granby.  Sumter,  instead  of  joining  Greene  before  Camden,  had  made  a  demon- 
stration against  Fort  Granby,  a  few  days  before,  but  finding  it  too  strong  for  his  small  arms, 
had  retired,  and  marched  to  attack  the  British  post  at  Orangeburg,  fifty  miles  below.  Lee 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  May,*^  the  day 
on  which  Sumter  took  possession  of  Orangeburg  ;  and  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  he  began  the  erection  of  a  battery.  A  dense  fog  the  next 
morning  enabled  him  to  complete  it,  and  mount  the  six  pounder  brought  by  Captain  Finley 
from  Fort  Motte,  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  garrison.  When  the  fog  rolled  away. 
Captain  Finley  discharged  his  cannon,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  legion  infantry  ad- 
vanced, took  an  advantageous  position,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  This 
sudden  annunciation  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  his  imposing  display,  alarmed  Max- 
well excessively,  and  he  received  Captain  Eggleston,  who  was  sent  with  a  fiag  to  demand  a 
surrender,  with  great  respect.  After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  ofiSicers,  the  major  agreed 
to  surrender  the  fort,  on  condition  that  private  property  of  every  sort,  without  an  investiga- 
tion of  title,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors ;'  that  the  garrison  should  be  per- 

^  Mr.  Friday,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Cacey,  and  his  brother,  were  the  only  Whigs  of  that  name  in  the 
state,  and  otien  suffered  insults  from  their  Tory  kinsman.  Mr.  Friday  owned  mills  at  Granby,  and  also 
a  ferry  called  by  bis  name ;  and  when  the  British  fortified  that  post,  the  garrison  supplied  themselves  with 
flour  from  bis  establishment.  He  gave  the  British  the  credit  of  dealing  honorably,  paying  him  liberally  for 
every  thing  they  took  from  him — flour,  poultry,  cattle,  &c.  On  one  occasion,  when  called  to  the  fort  to 
receive  his  pay,  Major  Maxwell,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  said  to  biro,  "  Mr.  Friday,  1  hope  you  are 
as  clever  a  fellow  as  those  of  your  name  who  are  with  us.''  *'  No !''  shouted  his  Tory  uncle,  who  was 
standing  near,  *^be's  a  damned  rebel,  and  I'll  split  him  down!"  at  the  same  time  rushing  forward  to  ex- 
ecute his  brutal  purpose.  Colonel  Maxwell  protected  the  patriot,  but  dared  not  rebuke  the  sayage,  for  fear 
of  offending  his  Tory  comrades.  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  two  or  three  other  offi- 
cers, passing  through  Granby,  stopped  one  night  at  Mr.  Friday's.  Early  in  the  morning,  Maxwell  said  to 
Mr.  Friday,  *^  You  Dutchmen  are  celebrated  for  fine  gardens ;  let  us  go  and  look  at  yours."  When  a  little 
distance  from  the  other  officers,  the  colonel  remarked,  "  Mr.  Friday,  you  are  a  friend  to  your  country.  Re- 
main so.  We  have  not  conquered  it  yet,  and  never  will,  and  your  name  will  yet  be  honored,  while  those 
of  your  countrymen  who  are  with  us  will  be  despised."  I  gladly  record  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Friday,  in 
fulfillment  of  this  prediction. 

*  Lee  says,  in  his  Memoirt  (page  234),  that  Maxwell,  **  zealous  to  fill  his  purse,  rather  than  to  gather 
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milted  to  retire  to  Charleston  as  prisoners  of  war,  until  exchanged  ;  that  the  militia  should 
be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regulars  ;  and  that  an  escort,  charged  with  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property,  should  attend  the  prisoners  to  Rawdon's  camp.  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee's  practice  was  always  to  restore  plundered  property,  when  captured,  to  the  right- 
ful owners  ;  yet,  knowing  the  danger  of  delay,  with  Rawdon  so  near,  he  acquiesced,  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  horses  fit  for  public  service  should  be  led.  To  this  the  mounted  Hes- 
sians objected,  and  the  negotiations  were  suspended.  During  this  suspense.  Captain  Arm- 
strong arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  Rawdon  had  crossed  the  San  tee,  and  was  moving 
upon  Fort  Motte.  Lee  waved  the  exception  ;  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  before  noon 
Captain  Rudulph  raised  the  American  flag  on  one  of  the  bastions,  and  the  captive  garrison 
marched,  with  its  escort,  for  Rawdon's  camp.'  Among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  salt,  and  liquor.  It  was  a  glorious, 
because  almost  a  bloodless  victory,  for  no  life  was  lost. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Lee  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Greene,  who  with  great  ex- 
pedition had  pressed  forward,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Friday's  Ferry.     He  crossed 
that  ferry,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth^  encamped  upon  Ancram's  plan- 
tation, near  the  river,  where  the  victors  and  the  main  army  had  a  joyous  ipeet-    '    *^' 
ing.     During  the  night  a  courier  from  Fort  Motte  announced  the  fact  that  Rawdon  had  re- 
treated, after  a  day's  march,  toward  that  post,  destroyed  the  works  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  and 
was  pushing  on  toward  Charleston.     Early  in  the  morning  another  courier  came  with  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  Sumter's  success  at  Orangeburg,^  and  the  seventeenth  of 
May  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  the  little  American  army  at  Fort  Granby.  **    "^ 

Resting  one  day,  General  Greene  moved  toward  Ninety-Six,  which  place  he  reached  on 
the  twenty -second  of  May.  In  the  mean  while,  he  strengthened  Lee's  legion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  North  Carolina  levies  under  Major  Eaton,  and  then  directed  him  to  hasten 
toward  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  to  join  Pickens,  who,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  post.      We  will  follow  them  presently. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Cacey  yet  bears  many  *•  honorable  scars"  made  by  the  bullets  of  Lee's 
infantry ;  and  in  the  gable  toward  the  river,  between  the  chimney  and  a  window  (indica- 
ted by  a  black  spot  in  the  engraving),  is  an  orifice,  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  six-pound 
ball  from  Finley's  field-piece.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  numerous  marks  made  by  an  ax 
when  cutting  up  meat  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  ;  and  an  old  log  barn  near,  which  stood 
within  the  intrenchments,  has  also  many  bullet  scars. 

I  returned  to  Columbia  at  four  o'clock,  where  I  remained  until  Monday  morning. 

While  at  Columbia,  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Abbeville  District,  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
Fort  Ninety-Six.  He  informed  me  that  the  traveling  was  wretched,  and  quite  dangerous 
in  that  direction,  and  that  nothing  of  Revolutionary  interest  worth  visiting  yet  remained 
at  that  military  post,  now  the  pleasant  village  of  Cambridge,  seventy-nipe  miles  westward 
of  Columbia.  He  also  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  historical  event  in  his  neighborhood,  would  cheerfully  communicate  all  I  could 
possibly  learn  by  a  personal  visit.  Willing  to  avoid  a  long  and  tedious  journey  unless  it 
was  necessary,  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  by  his  kind  and  prompt  compliance  I  am 
furnished  with  all  necessary  details  respecting  the  locality,  together  with  the  plan  of  the 
fortification,  printed  on  page  691.  We  will  here  consider  the  events  which  render  Ninety- 
Six  historically  famous. 

Old  Ninety-Six  was  so  called  because  it  was  within  ninety-six  miles  of  the  frontier  fort, 
Prince  George,  which  was  upon  the  Keowee  River,  in  the  present  Pickens  District.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Abbeville  District,  near  the  borders  of  Edgefield,  and  within 
six  miles  of  the  Saluda  River.      No  portion  of  the  state  sufiered  more  during  the  war  than 

military  laurels,  had,  during  his  command,  pursued  his  favorite  object  with  considerable  success,  and  held 
with  him  in  the  fort  his  gathered  spoil."  This  fact  accounts  for  the  major's  desire  to  have  all  private 
property  confirmed  to  its  possessors  *^  without  investigation  of  title." 

^  The  irarrison  had  only  sixty  regulars  (the  Hessians)  ^  the  remainder  were  Tory  militia. 
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the  district  around  Ninety-Six.  Like  the  neutral  ground  in  West  Chester,  New  York,  Whig 
nor  Tory  could  dwell  there  in  peace,  for  armed  bands  of  each  were  continually  disturbing 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  close  proximity  were  the  hostile  Cherokees,  ready,  when  they  dared, 
to  scourge  the  settlers. 

The  little  village  of  Ninety-Six  was  stockaded  to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  British  established  several  posts  in  the  in- 
terior, its  location  and  salubrity  indicated  it  as  an  important  point  for  a  fortiBcation.  It 
was  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Indians,  keep  in  check  the  Whig 
settlements  west  of  it,  and  cover  those  of  the  Loyalists  in  other  directions ;  and  it  afibrded 
an  excellent  recruiting-station  for  the  concentration  of  Tory  material  in  that  quarter. 

Ninety-Six  was  garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Loyalists,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom  were  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,*  and  the  remainder  were  South  Car- 
olina Tories,  under  Colonel  King,  the  whole  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Cruger, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Cruger  was  an  energetic  officer,  and  possessed  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  his  superiors  in  the  royal  army.  He  did  not  receive  instructions  from 
Rawdon  when  that  officer  abandoned  Camden,  for  Sumter  cut  off  all  communications;  there- 
fore, he  had  not  prepared  to  evacuate  Ninety-Six  and  join  Colonel  Browne  at  Augusta,  as 
Rawdon  desired  him  to  do.  When  he  learned  that  Greene  was  approaching  Camden,  he 
began  to  strengthen  his  works ;  and  when  informed  that  Lee,  with  his  legion,  had  got  between 
him  and  the  post  at  Augusta,  and  that  Greene  was  approaching  to  besiege  him,  his  garri- 
son labored  night  and  day  still  further  to  strengthen  the  defenses.  Already  he  had  built  a 
stockade  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  village,  in  addition  to  a  star  redoubt.  This  was  strength- 
ened ;  a  parapet  was  raised  ;  a  ditch  was  dug  around  it,  and  a  covered  way,  communicating 
with  the  palisaded  village,  was  prepared.  Block-houses,  formed  of  notched  logs,  were  erected 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  village,  near  where  a  star  redoubt  was  constructed.  Before 
Greene  reached  there,  Cruger's  energy  and  skill  had  so  directed  the  efibrts  of  the  garrison, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Haldane,  one  of  Cornwallis's  aids,  that  the  place 
presented  an  apparently  insurmountable  strength  against  the  attacks  of  Greene's  little  army 
of  a  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Sumter  were  directed  to  keep  watch  between  the  Santee 
and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  hold  Rawdon  in  check,  if  he  should  attempt  to  march  to  the  Relief 
of  either  Ninety-Six  or  Augusta,  now  menaced  by  the  Americans ;  while  Lee,  who  left  Fort 
Granby,  with  his  legion,  in  the  evening  after  its  capture,  was  scouring  the  country  between 
those  two  posts,  and  proceeding  to  form  a  junction  with  Pickens.  Informed  that  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  balls,  small  arms,  liquor,  salt,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  intend- 
ed for  the  Indians,  and  much  wanted  by  the  Americans,  were  deposited  at  Fort  Galphin 
(sometimes  called  Fort  Dreadnought),  a  small  stockade  at  Silver  Bluflf,  upon  the  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah,  twelve  miles  below  Augusta,'  he  hastened  thither  to  capture  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  May,**  he  reached  the  vicinity,  and  Captain 
Rudulph,  with  some  of  the  legion  infantry,  gallantly  rushed  upon  the  fort,  while  a 

*  According  to  M'Kenzie,  in  his  Stricturet  on  Tarleton's  History,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  Delancey's  battalion  (Loyalists  of  New  York),  and  two  hundred  Jersey  volunteers.  Lieutenant-colooel 
Cruger  was  Colonel  Delancey's  son-in-law.  Colonel  Cruger  died  in  London  in  1807,  aged  sixty-nine. 
His  widow  died  at  Chelsea,  England,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eigbt  years. 

'  The  house  of  George  Galphin,  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  aflairs,  inclosed  within  stockades,  was 
used  for  barracks,  and  as  a  store-house  for  various  Indian  supplies.  The  land  is  now  owned  by  Ex-governor 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  1773,  Galphin,  by  his  dealings  with  the  Creek  Indians,  had  made  them  indebted  to  him  in 
the  sum  of  $49,000.  To  secure  the  payment  of  this  and  other  debts,  the  Creeks  conveyed  to  the  British 
government,  in  1773,  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgia.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  this  land  belonged  to  that  state,  and  to  the  local  Legislature  Galphin  applied  for  the  payment 
of  his  claim.  It  was  refused.  In  1847,  Milledge  Galphin,  surviving  heir  and  executor  of  the  Indian  agent, 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  payment  of  the  claim,  principal  and  interest ;  and  in  1850,  the  general  government 
allowed  what  the  local  government  had  pronounced  illegal.  The  ^*  Galphin  claim"  took  a  large  sum  from 
our  National  Treasury,  for  interest  had  been  accumulating  for  about  seventy  years. 
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small  body  of  militia  attacked  the  garrison  from  another  quarter.  With  the  loss  of  only 
one  man,  the  fort,  with  all  its  contents,  was  captured  by  the  Americans.  After  resting  a 
few  hours,  Lee  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  who  was  a  Continental  officer,  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannah, join  bodies  of  militia  in  that  neighborhood,  proceed  to  Augusta  with  a  flag,  inform 
Colonel  Browne  of  the  approach  of  Greene,  and  demand  an  instant  surrender  of  Forts  Corn- 
wallis  and  Grierson,  at  that  place.  The  events  which  followed  will  be  detailed  in  another 
chapter. 

Greene  arrived  before  Ninety-Six  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,*  with  less  than  one 
thousand  regulars^  and  a  few  undisciplined  militia.  He  found  quite  a  strong  fort, 
well  situated.  On  the  left  of  the  village,  in  a 
valley,  was  a  spring  and  rivulet,  which  fur- 
nished water  to  the  garrison.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  rivulet,  upon  an  eminence,  was  a 
stockade  fort,  and  upon  the  other  side,  near  the 
village,  was  a  fortified  jail.  These  were  to  de- 
fend the  water  of  the  rivulet,  for  none  could  be 
had  within  the  town.  Eastward  of  the  village 
stood  the  principal  work,  a  star  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  angles,  salient  and  re-entering, 
with  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  furnished' with 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  thing  was  judi- 
ciously arranged  for  defense,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cruger  defied  Greene  when  he  ap- 
peared. 

Colonel  Kosciuszko  was  with  Greene,  and 
under  his  direction  the  besiegers  began  ap- 
proaches  by   parallels.      They  broke   ground 

near  the  star  redoubt  on  the  evening  of  the  ^^  "'  ™»  ^«"  "'  Ninktv-Six.^ 

twenty-second.  Perceiving  this,  Cruger  placed  his  three  cannons  upon  a  platform,  in  that 
direction,  before  noon  the  next  day,  and  manned  the  parapet  with  infantry.  Under  cover 
of  these,  a  sally  party,  under  Lieutenant  Roney,  rushed  out  upon  the  besiegers,  drove  the 
guards  back  toward  the  lines,  bayoneted  all  who  fell  in*  the  way,  destroyed  the  American 
works  as  far  as  they  had  progressed,  and  carried  off  all  of  the  intrenching  tools.  Lieuten- 
ant Roney  was  mortally  wounded,  and  that  was  all  the  loss  the  enemy  sustained.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  great  gallantry,  before  a  detachment  sent  by  Greene  to  re-enforce 
Kosciuszko,  arrived  upon  the  ground.  Kosciuszko  now  commenced  another  approach  to  the 
star  redoubt.  He  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  under  cover  of  a  ravine, 
and  day  by  day  slowly  approached  the  fortress.  In  the  mean  while,  Pickens  and  Lee  be- 
sieged and  captured  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson  at  Augusta,  and  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Greene.  Lee  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  June,b  and  Pickens  soon  afterward 
joined  him.     These  active  partisans  were  directed  to  attack  the  enemy's  works  on 

*  Colonel  Williams,  deputy  adjutant  general,  in  his  returns  stated  them  thus :  Fit  for  duty,  rank  and  file, 
Maryland  brigade,  427  ;  Virgmia  ditto,  43 1  ;  North  Carolina  battalion,  66 ;  Delaware  ditto  [under  Captain 
Kirkwood],  60 ;  in  all,  984.     The  number  of  the  militia  is  not  mentioned. 

'  This  plan  is  from  a  sketch  sent  to  roe  by  James  M.  M^Cracken,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  South  Carolina. 
a  indicates  the  spring,  with  a  rivulet  running  from  it ;  6,  a  stockade  fort ;  c,  the  old  jail,  which  was  also  for- 
tified; dj  the  court-house;  e,  star  redoubt;  /,  first  mine,  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible;  gggg^i^ie  be- 
sieging encampments;  khh,  stockades  inclosing  the  village;  t,  the  covered  way  from  the  stockade  fort  to 
the  lines  around  the  village. 

Mr.  M'Craoken  observes,  "  The  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  battle-ground  are  considered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants too  sacred  to  be  molested.  The  land  is  now  (1849)  owned  by  John  C.  M'Gehee,  of  Madison  county, 
Florida.  The  present  village  of  Cambridge  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  battle-ground,  and  the 
road  leading  through  it,  north  and  south,  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Hamburg  (opposite  Augusta)  to 
Greenville.  I  have  three  small  cannons  in  my  possession,  one  six  and  two  four  pounders,  taken  from  the 
enemy  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six." 
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the  west.  They  immediately  commenced  regular  approaches  to  the  stockade  to  cut  off  the  ^ 
enemy's  supply  of  water ;  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  it  erected  a  battery  to  cover  fur- 
ther approaches,  and  planted  a  six  pounder  upon  it,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Finn. 
Cruger  saw  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  garrison  when  these  parallels,  made  slowly, 
day  by  day,  should  be  completed.  He  had  found  means  to  inform  Lord  Rawdon  of  his  crit- 
ical situation,  and  hourly  he  expected  aid  from  him.  To  gain  time  for  this  succor  to  arrive, 
he  made  nightly  sallies,  and  bloody  encounters  frequently  occurred,  while  almost  daily  the 
American  foraging  parties  were  attacked  by  bands  of  Tories.*  Yet  slowly  and  surely  the 
Americans  approached  ;  and  when  the  second  parallel  was  completed,  Greene  sent  Colonel 
Williams  to  demand  a  surrender,  with  promises  of  kind  treatment.  Cruger  promptly  replied 
that  he  should  defend  the  fort  till  the  last  extremity,  and  regarded  neither  the  threats  nor 
the  promises  of  the  American  general.  A  battery,  constructed  in  the  second  parallel,  now 
opened  upon  the  redoubt,  and  under  its  cover  Kosciuszko  pressed  forward  his  approach  with 
vigor.  On  the  eleventh,^  Greene  received  a  dispatch  from  Sumter,  announcing 
the  startling  intelligence  that  on  the  third,  a  fleet  arrived  from  Ireland  with  re- 
enforcements  for  Rawdon,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  a  detachment  from  the  Guards,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Gould.  Raw- 
don had  been  anxiously  awaiting  at  Monk's  Corner,  near  Charleston,  this  propitious  event. 
He  had  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Cornwallis  at  Augusta  and  the  investment  of  Ninety-Six, 
but  with  his  small  force,  and  Marion  and  Sumter  before  him,  he  dared  not  march  to  the 
aid  of  Cruger.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  he  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth^  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six,  with  seventeen  hundred  foot  and  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  horse.  A  few  other  troops  from  his  camp  at  Monk's  Corner  joined  him, 
and  with  more  than  two  thousand  men  he  proceeded  toward  Orangeburg.  Greene  dis- 
patched Pickens  to  the  aid  of  Sumter,  and  ordered  Marion  from  the  lower  country  to  join 
them  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  They  could  do  little  to  oppose  him,  and 
Greene  began  to  despair  of  reducing  the  garrison  to  submission  before  Rawdon's  arrival. 

The  besiegers  now  deplored  the  fact  that  earlier  attention  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
attempts  on  the  western  side  to  deprive  the  garrison  of  water,  and  thus  force  a  capitulation. 
To  this  object  the  chief  efibrts  were  now  directed,  and  the  most  efiectual  step  to  accomplish 
it  was  to  destroy  the  stockade.  The  method  of  approaches  was  too  slow,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  burn  it.  A*  dark  storm  was  gathering,  and  toward  evening,  covered 
by  its  impending  blackness,  a  sergeant  and  nine  privates,  with  combustibles,  cautiously  ap- 
proached, and  four  of  them  gained  the  ditch.  While  in  the  act  of  applying  the  fire,  they 
were  discovered.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  immediately  opened  upon  them,  and  the  ser- 
geant and  five  of  his  party  were  killed  ;  the  other  four  escaped.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  a  countryman  was  seen  riding  along  the  American 
lines  south  of  the  town,  talking  familiarly  with  officers  and  soldiers.  It  was  a  circumstance 
too  common  to  excite  special  notice.  At  length,  reaching  the  great  road  leading  directly 
into  the  town,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  rode  safely  to  the  gate, 
holding  a  letter  in  his  raised  hand.     He  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  for  he  was  the 


*  Among  the  most  active  of  these  parties  was  the  "  Bloody  Scout,"  under  the  notorious  Bill  Cunninghun. 
They  hovered  around  the  American  camp  like  vultures,  and  picked  oflf  the  patriots  in  detail.  The  most 
active  opponent  of  this  scoundrel  was  William  Beale,  of  Ninety-Six.  He  formed  a  scouting  party  of  Whigs, 
and  soon  they  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.  On  one  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  plundered  the 
house  of  Beale's  mother,  during  his  absence.  On  his  return,  Beale  went  in  pursuit,  and  approaching  Cud- 
ningham,  that  marauder  wheeled  and  fled.  The  race  continued  for  aln\ost  three  miles,  when  Cunningham 
turned,  and  with  a  pistol,  shot  Beale's  horse  dead.  Beale  retreated  backward,  daring  the  Tory  to  follow. 
The  latter,  fearing  a  Whig  ambush,  rode  ofl*.  On  another  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  surrounded 
a  house  where  Beale  and  a  Whig  were  stopping.  They  heard  the  approach  of  the  Tories,  when,  rushing 
to  their  horses  and  rattling  their  swords,  Beale  gave  command  as  if  to  a  troop.  It  was  dark,  and  Cunning- 
ham, who  had  thirteen  men  with  him,  fled  in  great  haste.  Cunningham  was  so  mortified,  when  he  learned 
that  they  had  been  frightened  away  by  a  couple  of  Whigs,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against  Beale. — Letter 
of  Jamet  if.  M'Cracken,  Esq 
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Crager  adviaed  of  Rawdon's  approach.         Aaaaalt  on  the  Star  Redoubt  Capture  of  the  Stockade.  A  bold  Priaoner. 

bearer  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Rawdon,  announcing  his  approach  with  a  large  force.  The 
beleaguered  garrison,  almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering  (for  this  was  the  first  intelligence 
Cruger  had  received  from  Rawdon  since  his  evacuation  of  Camden),  were  animated  with 
fresh  hope,  while  the  besiegers,  aware  of  the  approach  of  succor  for  the  besieged,  were  nerved 
to  greater  exertions.  They  completed  their  parallels,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
Mayham  Tower,*  from  which  to  fire  into  the  star  redoubt.  To  guard  against  this  advant- 
age of  height,  Major  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  redoubt,  piled  bags  of  sand  upon  the 
parapets.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  a  general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  works, 
and  so  efieetual  was  it  upon  the  stockade  and  its  vicinity,  that  the  garrison  was  deprived 
of  water  from  the  rivulet.  Had  this  advantage  been  maintained,  and  Rawdon  been  delayed 
thirty  hours  longer,  Cruger  m'lst  have  surrendered. 

Rawdon  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sumter,  afler  passing  Orangeburg,  and  now 
approached  Ninety-Six.  Greene  perceived  that  he  must  either  storm  the  works  at  once, 
fight  Rawdon,  or  retire.  He  determined  upon  the  former ;  and  at  noon  on  the 
eighteenth, a  the  Mayham  Tower  being  completed,  and  two  trenches  and  a  mine  '  ""** 
nearly  let  into  the  enemy's  ditch,  the  center  battery  opened  upon  the  star,  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  attack.  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment,  with  a  de* 
tachment  from  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  brigades,  led  the  attack  on  the  left ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  advanced  on  the  right ;  Lieutenants  Duval,  of 
Maryland,  and  Selden,  of  Virginia,  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  of  Campbell ;  and  Captain 
Rudulph  that  of  Lee.  Riflemen  were  stationed  in  the  tower,  fascines  were  constructed  to 
fill  the  ditch,  and  long  poles,  with  iron  hooks,  were  prepared  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags 
from  the  parapets.  Campbell  and  Lee  rushed  to  the  assault  simultaneously.  Cruger  re- 
ceived the  attack  with  firmness,  and,  from  apertures  between  the  sand-bags.  Colonel  Greene's 
riflemen  did  great  execution.  Duval  and  Selden  boldly  entered  the  ditch,  and  commenced 
pulling  down  the  sand-bags.  The  parapet  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  yet  they  could 
not  reach  the  assailants.  Rapidly  the  bags  were  disappearing  in  the  ditch  below,  and 
Campbell  was  pressing  to  ascend  the  parapet  and  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison, 
when  Captain  French,  of  Delancey's  corps,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey,  issued 
from  a  sally-port  of  the  star  redoubt  with  a  few  men,  and  taking  opposite  directions  in  the 
ditch,  fiercely  assailed  Duval  and  Selden,  at  the  same  time,  with  bayonets.  Terrible  was 
the  conflict  which  followed.  The  brave  patriots  were  assailed  both  in  front  and  overhead, 
yet  they  maintained  their  ground  for  some  minutes.  At  length  both  leaders  of  the  forlorn 
hope  were  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  retreated  to  the  trenches. 

While  this  bloody  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  star  redoubt,  one  more  successful  eflbrt 
for  the  besiegers  occurred  at  the  stockade.  Rudulph  made  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  the 
enemy,  with  some  prisoners,*  hastily  retreated  to  the  main  works.  This  advantage  Lee  in- 
tended to  follow  up,  by  entering  the  town,  assailing  the  fortified  jail,  and  then  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  star  redoubt ;  but  General  Greene,  perceiving  the  slaughter  in  the  ditch,  and 
desirous  of  saving  his  troops,  ordered  Lee  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  stockade  he 
had  gained.  Greene  then  sent  a  flag  to  Cruger,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  Cruger  refused,  claiming  that  service  for  the  victor,  whoever 
he  might  be.  Believing  the  reduction  of  the  post  to  be  doubtful  before  the  arrival  of^  Raw- 
don, and  unwilling  to  encounter  that  generars  superior  force,  Greene  withdrew  the  detach- 
ment from  the  stockade,  and  prepared  for  a  general  retreat.     Thus  ended  the  siege  of 

*  For  description  of  the  Mayham  Tower,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  see  an  acconnt  of  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Watson,  page  707. 

*  Mr.  M'Crackenlre  ates,  that  among  the  prisoners  in  one  of  the  redoubts  was  one  named  Benjamin  Ed- 
dins.  Lientenant-colonel  Cruger  frequently  visited  him,  and  often  importuned  him  to  eschew  Republican- 
ism and  join  the  British  army.  Eddins  at  length  became  tired  of  these  importunities,  and  one  day  said  to 
Cruger,  *•  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner  in  your  power ;  you  may  cut  out  my  heart  (baring  his  bosom),  or  you  may 
drag  my  limlM  and  body  asunder  with  ropes  and  horses  \  all  this  will  I  endure  rather  than  desert  my  coun- 
try's flag.'*  Charmed  by  his  boldness  and  patriotism,  Colonel  Cruger  replied,  "  Sir,  you  are  too  true  a 
rebel  to  remain  here ;  yon  are  liberated  from  this  moment." 
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lUising  of  the  Siege  of  Ninety -Six.  Arrival  of  Rawdoo.  His  pursuit  of  Greene.  Movements  of  the  two  Armiet. 

Ninety-Six,  which  continued  twenty-seyen  days.  During  this  siege,  the  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  Maryland  line,  a  most  valuable  officer,  was  shot  through  the  head,  during  the  assault 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  fell  dead.  He  was  the  only  American  officer  who  was  killed.  Cap- 
tain Benson,  also  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
The  exact  toss  of  the  besieged  was  not  reported. 
•  jun<>ao,         On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  Greene  raised  the  siege,  crossed  the  Saluda, <^ 

^^^^'  and  rapidly  retreated  toward  the  Ennoree.*  He  had  communicated  to  Sumter  no- 
tice of  the  events  of  the  eighteenth,  advised  him  of  the  route  of  his  retreat,  and  ordered  the 
corps  in  his  front,  with  the  cavalry  of  Washington,  to  join  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  Rawdon  and  his  army  reached  Ninety-Six,  and  were 
welcomed  with  every  expression  of  joy.  Cruger  was  greatly  and  justly  applauded  for  his 
gallant  defense.  On  the  same  evening,  when  their  mutual  congratulations  had  ceased,  and 
his  army,  after  forced  marches  for  fourteen  days,  were  rested,  Rawdon  started  in  pursuit  of 
Greene.  He  was  eager  to  strike  and  utterly  destroy  or  disperse  his  little  army  ;  regain  the 
various  posts  he  had  lost ;  scatter  the  partisan  forces  of  Marion  and  Sumter ;  revive  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  the  Loyalists,  and  thus  strengthen  the  power  of  Cornwallis,  who  at 
this  time  was  devastating  Lower  Virginia.  Rawdon  crossed  the  Saluda  in  quest  of  Greene 
(who  had  now  got  beyond  the  Tyger,  in  Union  District),  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  En- 
noree,  where  he  acquired  information  which  convinced  him  that  further  pursuit  would  be 
useless,  and  with  his  wearied  troops  he  returned  to  Ninety-Six. 

When  Greene  heard  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  Rawdon,  he  halted,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  to  follow  the  enemy  with  his  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intel- 
ligence. Greene  had  intended  to  retreat  to  Charlotte,  but  now  his  future  movements  de- 
pended upon  those  of  his  adversary.  Lee  soon  ascertained  that  Rawdon  had  determined  to 
abandon  Ninety-Six,  and  to  join  a  force  under  Colonel  Stewart,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
advance  from  Charleston  to  Friday's  Ferry  at  Granby  ;  while  Colonel  Cruger,  with  his  gar- 
rison and  those  Loyalists,  with  their  property,  who  might  choose  to  follow,  were  to  march 
directly  to  Orangeburg^  While  Rawdon  was  thus  preparing  to  abandon  the  upper  coun- 
try, Sumter  intercepted  a  letter  to  that  officer  from  Colonel  Balfour  at  Charleston,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  recalled  Stewart  after  he  had  commenced  his  march  for  Friday's  Ferry. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Greene,  who  immediately  directed  his  hospital  and  heavy  baggage, 
then  at  Winnsborough,  to  be  forwarded  to  Camden,  while  he  prepared  to  pursue  Rawdon 
with  all  his  force.  He  sent  Lee  to  gain  the  front  of  the  British  army  before  it  should 
reach  Friday's  Ferry,  and  dispatched  messages  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  ordering  them  to 
take  a  similar  position.*     Lee  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  in  a  skirmish  with  a  part  of 


*  The  wives  of  Lieatenant-colonel  Cruger  and  Major  Greene  were  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ninety-Six  when  the  American  army  arrived.  General  Greene  soon  quieted  their  fears,  and  as  they 
preferred  to  remain  where  they  were,  to  joining  their  husbands  in  the  beleaguered  town,  he  placed  a  guard 
there  to  protect  them.  This  kindness  Mrs.  Cruger  reciprocated  on  the  day  when  the  Americans  left,  by 
informing  some  light  troops  who  had  been  out  scouting,  and  were  passing  by  the  Tarm-house  toward  the 
post,  of  the  termination  of  the  siege  and  the  direction  taken  by  General  Greene  in  his  retreat.  Wiihoat 
this  timely  information,  they  would  have  been  captured. 

'  It  is  related  that  the  message  to  Sumter  from  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Geiger,  the  daughter  of 
a  German  planter  in  Fairfield  District.  He  prepared  a  letter  to  Sumter,  but  none  of  his  men  appeared  will- 
mg  to  attempt  the  hazardous  service,  for  the  Tories  were  on  the  alert,  as  Rawdon  was  approaching  the 
Congaree.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  young  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  carry  the  letter  to  Sumter.  With  his  usual  caution,  he  communi- 
cated the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fearing  she  might  lose  it  on  the  way.  The  maiden  mounted  a 
fleet  horse,  and  crossing  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  pressed  on  toward  Sumter^s  camp.  Passinc; 
through  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second  day  of  her  journey,  she  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  scouts.  Com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Greene's  army,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  and  confined  in  a  room.  With  proper  delicacy,  they  sent  for  a  woman  to  search  her 
|)erson.  No  sooner  was  she  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece.  After  a  while,  the 
matron  arrived,  made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothing.  With  many  apologies,  Emily  was  allowed 
t«»  pursue  her  journey.     She  reached  Sumter's  camp,  communicated  Greene's  message,  and  soon  Rawdoa 
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Courage  and  Arrest  of  Emily  Geiger.  Rawdon  foiled.  Camp  at  Orangeburg.  Greene  on  the  Santee  Hilia. 

bis  corps,  under  Captain  Ejrgleston,  a  foraging  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  dragoons,  with  some 
wagons,  were  captured  and  sent  to  Greene's  camp,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  near  its 


AaREST  OP  Emily  Geiosb. 

junction  with  the  Broad  River  at  Columbia.  Rawdon,  not  meeting  with  Stuart,  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  delay,  was  baffled,  and  turning  southward,  pushed  on  toward 
Orangeburg,  unwilling  now  to  encounter  the  Americans,  for  he  had  only  a  thousand  men 
with  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Stuart  had  again  marched  from  Charleston  ;  and  Marion 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  being  engaged  in  retarding  his  progress,  did  not  join 
Lee  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  July,  when  that  officer  and  his  corps  were  upon 
Beaver  Creek,  in  the  present  Lexington  District. 

Rawdon  halted  at  Orangeburg,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  post  there,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Cruger  and  his  Loyalists.  Greene,  advancing  rapidly,  approached  that 
place  with  a  force  now  augmented  to  almost  two  thousand  men,  before  the  British  general 
had  time  properly  to  arrange  his  camp  and  cast  up  defenses.  Rawdon's  force,  though  in- 
ferior to  Greene's,  was  so  strongly  posted  and  furnished  with  artillery,  that  the  latter  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  an  assault,  particularly  as  Cruger  was  hourly  expected  at  Orangeburg. 
As  the  heat  of  the  season  was  oppressive,  provisions  scarce,  and  sickness  increasing  among 
his  troops,  he  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  encamped  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  where  salu- 
brious air  and  excellent  water  soon  restored  the  vigor  of  his  army.  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee 
were  ordered  to  make  rapid  marches  toward  Charleston,  beat  up  the  British  quarters  at  Dor- 
chester and  Monk's  Corner,  cut  ofi*  convoys  between  Rawdon  and  the  capital,  and  then  join 
the  main  army  upon  the  Santee  Hills.     Here  we  will  leave  the  belligerents  for  the  present. 

I  lef\  Columbia  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  roorning,^  and  was  at  Orangeburg,    .j^nss, 
fif\y-one  miles  distant,  at  half  past  nine.     The  weather  was  delightful.      A  dreamy      i^^* 
haziness  was  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  was  as  mild  as  early  June.     Leaving  my  bag- 
gage at  the  rail-way  station,  I  strolled  over  that  village  and  vicinity,  for  an  hour,  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  Columbia,  who  was  familiar  with  its  historical  localities.     The  village  (whicli 

\ras  flying  before  the  Amerioans  toward  Orangeburg.  Emily  Geiger  afterward  married  Mr.  Thurwits,  a 
rich  planter  on  the  Congaree.  The  picture  of  her  capture,  here  given,  I  copied  from  the  original  painting 
by  Flagg,  in  possession  of  Stacy  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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was  settled  as  early  as  1735)  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  gently-rolling^  plain,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Edisto  (which  is  here  skirted  with  swamps),  and  contains  about  four  hundred 
inhabitants.      There  are  several  elegant  dwellings  standing  upon  each  side  of  the  broad 
street  extending  from  the  rail-way  to  the  heart  of  the  village,  all  shaded  by  lofty  trees.     It 
is  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Charleston,  and  being  the  seat  of  justice,  is  the  largest  town  in 
Orange  District.      It  has  a  handsome  court-house  and  jail,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.     The 
old  jail,  which  the  British  fortified  while  they  occupied  the  place,  was 
,  and  stood  upon  the  crown  of  the  gentle  hill,  a  few 
of  the  old  court- house  (represented  in  the  picture), 
which   is   yet   standing.      The   court-house  is  a 
frame  building,  and  was  used  for  a  blacksmith's 
shop  when  I  was  there.      The  two  trees  seen  on 
the   left   are    venerable  Pride-of-Indias,   choice 
shade-trees  of  the  South.     This  edifice  exhibited 
several  bullet-marks,  the  efiect  of  Sumter's  assault 
in  1781.     After  sketching  this — the  only  remain- 
ing  relic  of  the  Revolution  at  Orangeburg,  except 
some  vestiges  of  the  works  cast  up  by  Rawdon, 
half  a  mile  westward,  near  the  Edisto — I  hired  a  horse  and  gig  to  visit  Eutaw  Springs, 
about  forty  miles  distant,  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Santee.      It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  could  ascertain  their  probable  distance  from  Orangeburg  ;  and  the  person  from  whom 
I  procured  a  conveyance  supposed  it  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  mtles.      His  price  was  de- 
termined by  the  distance,  and  he  was  agreeably  surprised,  on  my  return,  to  learn  that  I  had 
traveled  eighty  miles.      Before  departing  on  this  journey,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
Revolutionary  events  which  distinguish  Orangeburg. 

Orangeburg  was  one  of  the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by  the  British  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston. <L     The  jail  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  about  seventy 
militia  and  a  dozen  regulars.      Sumter,  when  marching  to  join  Greene  at  Cam- 
den, according  to  orders,  conceived  a  plan  for  capturing  Fort  Granby,  and  therefore  did  not 
re-enforce  his  general.      He  began  the  siege  successfully,  when,  learning  the  fact  that  Raw- 
don had  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Orangeburg,  he  left  Colonel  Taylor,  with  a  strong  party, 
to  maintain  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby,  while  he  should  strike  the  garrison  at  the  former  place, 
before  it  should  retire.      By  a  rapid  march  he  reached  Orangeburg  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  of  May,b  and,  after  one  or  two  volleys,  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves 
unconditional  prisoners  of  war.      Paroling  his  prisoners,  Sumter  hastened  toward  Fort 
Granby  ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Lee  had  invested  and  reduced  it,  allowing,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  689),  the  most  favorable  terms.      Sumter  was  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Lee,  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  only  snatched  from  him  the  laurels  he  had  almost  won,  but  that  he 
had  hastened  the  capitulation,  and  allowed  favorable  terms,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  sur- 
render before  Sumter  could  arrive.      No  doubt  the  garrison  would  have  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, if  besieged  a  day  or  two  longer.      Sumter  sent  an  indignant  letter  of  complaint  to 
Greene,  inclosing  his  commission.      Greene,  knowing  his  worth,  returned  it  to  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard,  and  Sumter,  sacrificing  private  resentment  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  remained  in  the  army. 

On  the  day  after  Rawdon's  arrival  at  Orangeburg,  he  was  joined  by  Lientenant-colonel 
Stewart,  with  the  third  regiment  from  Ireland,  called  the  Buffs,  whom  Rawdon  had  ordered 
from  Charleston.  The  retirement  of  Greene  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  the  rendez- 
vous there  of  the  several  corps  of  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Lee,  indicating  a  present  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Lord  Rawdon  proceeded  to  Charleston,  and  embarked  for  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  health.^     The  command  of  all-  the  troops  in  the  field  now  devolved 

'  While  Rawdon  was  in  Charleston  preparing  to  sail  for  Europe,  the  execution  of  Colonel  Hayne  oo- 
eurred.  This  foul  stain  upon  the  character  of  Rawdon  and  Colonel  Balfour,  the  oommandant  at  Charles- 
ton, we  shall  consider  hereafter. 
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upon  Colonel  Stqart.  That  officer  soon  led  Orangeburg,  and,  moying  forward,  encamped 
upon  the  CongareO)  near  its  junction  with  the  Wateree.  The  two  armies  were  only  six- 
teen miles  apart  by  air  line,  but  two  riyers  rolled  between,  and  they  could  not  meet  without 
making  a  circuit  of  seventy  miles.  Stuart's  foraging  parties  soon  spread  over  the  country. 
Marion  was  detached  toward  the  Combahee  Ferry,  and  Washington  went  across  the  Wa- 
teree to  disperse  them.  Many  brisk  skirmishes  ensued.  In  the  mean  time,  Greene  was 
re-enforced  by  a  brigade  of  Continental  troops  from  North  Carolina,  under  General  Sumner.* 
Intent  upon  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina,  he  determined,  with  his  augmented  strength,  to 
attack  the  enemy.  He  left  the  Santee  Hills  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, (^  w\th 
about  twenty-six  hundred  men  (only  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  fit  for  active 
service),  crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  and  made  rapid  marches  to  Friday's 
Ferry,  on  the  Congaree.  There  he  was  joined  by  General  Pickens,  with  the  militia  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  a  body  of  South  Carolina  state  troops  recently  organized,  under  Colonel 
Henderson.  On  hearing  of  Greene's  approach,  Stuart  decamped  from  Orangeburg,  and 
pitched  his  tents  at  Eutaw  Springs,  forty  miles  below,  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Americans. 
Thither  let  us  proceed,  where  we  shall  meet  the  two  armies  in  terrible  conflict. 

I  left  Orangeburg  for  Eutaw  Springs  at  eleven  o'clock.  ^  The  day  was  so  warm  b  jon.  86^ 
that  the  shade  of  the  pine  forests  was  very  refreshing.  My  horse  was  fleet,  the  ^^*^' 
gig  light,  the  road  level  and  generally  fine,  and  at  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Avinger  (Vances's  Ferry  post-office),  thirty  miles  distant.  About  fourteen  miles  from  Or- 
angeburg I  crossed  the  Four- hole  Swamp,*  upon  a  narrow  causeway  of  logs  and  three 
bridges.  The  distance  is  about  a  mile,  and  a  gloomier  place  can  not  well  be  imagined. 
On  either  side  was  a  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  closely  interlaced  with  vines  ;  and  above, 
draped  with  moss,  towered  lofty  cypresses  and  gums.  At  two  o'clock  I  passed  one  of  those 
primitive  school-houses,  built  of  logs  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  which  the  traveler  meets 
occasionally  in  the  South.  It  stood  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  in  front  was  a  fine  Pride- 
of-India-  Tree]  under  which  the  teacher  sat  listening  to  the  eSoria  of  half  a  dozen  children 
in  the  science  of  orthography.  The  country  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  many  of  the 
children,  living  four  or  five  miles  away  from  the  school-house,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  by 
the  negro  servants.  I  stopped  a  moment  in  conversation  with  the  pedagogue,  who  was  a 
Vermonter,  one  of  those  New  England  people  described  by  Halleck  as 

*'  Wandering  throagh  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster's  Spelling-book ; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching.'' 

He  appeared  satisfied  with  his  success  in  each  vocation,  and  hinted  that  the  daughter  of  a 


*  AUhongb  the  name  of  General  Jetbro  Sumner  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous  in  the  general  bistories 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  his  services  in  tbe  Southern  campaigns  were  well  appreciated  by  his  peers 
and  compatriots  in  the  field.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  as  early  as  1760  his  merits  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  provincial  army  of  that  state,  and  commander  of  Fort  Cumberland.  In 
1776,  he  lived  in  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Continental  troops,  and  joined  the 
army  at  the  North,  under  Washington.    He  went  South  with  General  Gates,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Sander's 

^  J  Creek  (Camden)  when  the  Americans  were  defeated.     He 

y^  j^j  yy  p^^y  ^**  actively  engaged  when  Greene  took  command  of  the 

a^^/f^l^^iV  J^^/^>^^y7  ^XjC^nT**"^  army,  and  continued  in  North  Carolina  until  he  marched  to 
^^^  re-enforoe  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.     When 

Greene  heard  of  the  abduction  of  Governor  Burke,  after  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  in  which  Sumner  was  en- 
gaged, he  sent  that  officer  into  North  Carolina  to  awe  the  Tories  and  encourage  the  Whigs.  After  the 
war,  General  Sumner  married  a  wealthy  widow  at  Newborn.  He  died  in  Warren  county.  North  Carolina, 
and  was  buried  near  old  Shocco  Chapel,  and  Bute  old  Court  House.  *  The  following  inscription  is  upon  his 
tomb-stone  :  *'  To  the  memory  of  General  Jbthro  Sumner,  one  of  the  heroes  of  '76." — See  Wheeler's 
History  of  North  Carolina,  page  425. 

*  This  swamp  derives  its  name  from  the  faot  that  the  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  a  branch  of  the  South 
Edisto,  which  it  skirts,  disappears  from  the  surface  four  times  within  this  morass.  Plunging  into  one  pit, 
the  water  boils  up  from  the  next ;  disappearing  again  in  the  third,  it  reappears  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
courses  its  way  to  the  Edisto.  These  pits  are  about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  are  filled  with  remarkably  fine 
fish  which  may  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  at  the  depth  of  thir^r  feet. 

II.  Yt 
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neighboring  planter  had  promised  him  her  heart  and  hand.      When  obtained,  he  intended 

to  cultivate  cotton 
and  maize,  instead 
of  the  dull  intel- 
lects of  other  peo- 
ple's children. 

I  passed  the  night 
at     Mr.   Avinger's, 
and    very   early  in 
the  morning  depart- 
ed  for  Eutaw,  ten 
V    miles     distant.      I 
f    was  now  upon  the 
Congaree  road,  and 
^  found  the  traveling 
A  .SouTHEBN  SCHOOL  HousK.  somewhat     heavicr 

than  upon  ways  less  used.  About  three  miles  from  Avinger's,  I  passed  BurdelTs  planta- 
tion, where  the  American  army  encamped  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Eutaw.  It  was 
another  glorious  morning,  and  at  sunrise  I  was  greeted  with  the  whistle  of  the  quail,  the 
drum  of  the  partridge,  the  sweet  notes  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird,  and  the  querulous  cadences 
of  the  cat-bird,  all  summer  tenants  of  our  Northern  forests.  They  appeared  each  to  carol 
a  brief  matin  hymn  at  sunrise,  and  were  silent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  saw  several 
mocking-birds,  but  they  flitted  about  in  silence,  taking  lessons,  I  suppose,  from  their  North- 
ern friends,  to  be  sung  during  their  absence. 

"  Winged  mimic  of  the  woods  !  thou  motley  fool ! 
Who  shall  thy  gay  buflbonery  describe  ? 
Thine  ever  ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe : 
Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yorick  of  thy  tribe, 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature's  school !" 

Richard  Henry  Wildb. 

Occasionally  a  wild  turkey  would  start  from  a  branch,  or  a  filthy  buzzard  alight  by  the 
wayside,  until,  as  I  came  suddetily  upon  a  water-course,  a  wild  fawn  that  stood  lapping  from 
the  clear  stream  wheeled  and  bounded  away  among  the  evergreens  of  the  wood. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  William  Sinkler,  Esq.,  upon 
whose  plantation  are  the  celebrated  Eutaw,  Springs.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  noble  shade- 
trees,  half  a  mile  from  the  high-way,  and  is  approached  by  a  lane  fringed  with  every  vari- 
ety of  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  which  beautify  Southern  scenery  in  winter.  I  was  courte- 
ously received  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  made  known,  he  or- 
dered his  horse  and  accompanied  me  to  the  springs  and  the  field  of  battle,  which  are  about 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  his  mansion.  The  springs  present  a  curious  spectacle,  being  "really 
but  the  first  and  second  apparition  of  the  same  subterranean  stream.  They  are  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  forks, of  the  Canal  and  the  Monk's  Corner  roads,  at  the  head  of  a  shallow 
ravine.  The  first  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  wa- 
ter bubbles  up,  cold,  limpid,  and  sparkling,  in  large  volumes,  from  two  or  three  orifices,  into 
a  basin  of  rock-marl,  and,  flowing  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  descends,  rushing  and  foaming,  into  a 
cavern  beneath  a  high  ridge  of  marl'  covered  with  alluvium  and  forest-trees.  After  trav- 
ersing its  subterraneous  way  some  thirty  rods,  it  reappears  upon  the  other  side,  where  it  is  a 
broader  stream,  and  flows  gently  over  a  smooth  rocky  bed  toward  the  Santee,  its  course 
marked  by  tall  cypresses,  draped  with  moss.  The  whole  length  of  the  Eutaw  Creek,  in  all 
its  windings,  is  only  about  two  miles.      Where  it  first  bubbles*  from  the  earth  there  is  suffi- 

*  This  marl  appears  to  be  a  concretion  of  oyster-shells,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer  when 
omshed  to  powder.     In  this  vicinity,  many  bones  of  monsters,  like  the  mastodon,  have  been  found. 
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cient  volume  to  turn  a  large  mill-wheel,  but 
the  fountain  is  so  near  the  level  of  the  San- 
tee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  where  the  Eutaw  en- 
ters, that  no  fall  can  be  obtained ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  San  tee  is  filled  to  the 
brim,  the  waters  flow  back  to  the  springs. 

Just  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  on  the  side 
toward  the  springs,  was  a  clump  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  which  marked  the  spot  where 
stood  a  strong  brick  house,  famous  as  the 
citadel  of  the  British  camp,  and  a  retreat 
for  some  of  the  warriors  in  the  conflict  at 
Eutaw.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but 
the  foundation,  and  a  few  broken  bricks  scat- 
tered among  some  plum-trees.  Let  us  sit 
down  here,  in  the  shadow  of  a  cypress,  by 
the  bubbling  spring,  and  consider  the  event 
when  human  blood  tinged  the  clear  waters 

of  the  Eutaw,  where  patriots  fought  and  Evtaw  Spmno.^ 

died  for  a  holy  principle. 

"  They  saw  Ibeir  injured  country's  woe , 
The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  marched  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield  ! 
Led' by  thy  conquering  standards,  Grbbnx, 

The  Britons  they  compelled  to  fly : 
None  distant  viewed  the  fatal  plain, 

None  grieved  in  such  a  cause  to  die  ; 
But,  like  the  Parthians,  famed  of  old,  , 

Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw ; 
These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold, 

Retreated,  and  retreating,  slew. — Philip  Frxneau. 

At  Orangeburg,  General  Greene  was  informed  that  Stuart  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  under  Brevet-major  John  CofHn*  (whose  real  rank  was  captain),  which 
Rawdon  had  formed  on  his  arrival  at  Charleston.  He  immediately  issued  an  orders  .  g^^^ 
for  Marion  (who  was  then,  with  his  command,  scouring  the  country  toward  the  Edis-  ^^^i- 
to,  in  rescuing  Colonel  Harden  from  the  toils  of  Major  Eraser)  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed 
forward  toward  Eutaw.  Marion,  by  a  forced  night  march,  reached  Laurens's  plantation,'  a 
few  miles  from  Eutaw,  in  advance  of  the  American  army,  on  the  fifth.  In  the  mean  while, 
Greene's  army  slowly  approached  the  British  camp,  preceded  by  Lee's  legion  and  Hender- 
son's South  Carolina  corps.  The  main  army  reached  Burdell's  plantation,  on  the  Congaree 
road,  within  seven  miles  of  Eutaw,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh, h  and  there  it 

J  r      *u        •    k»  h  Sept.,  1781. 

encamped  for  the  night. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  reappearance  of  the  stream  (or  lower  spring)  from  the  marl  ridge  thirty  feet  in 
height.  These  springs  are  in  Charleston  District,  near  the  Orangeburg  line,  about  sixty  miles  northwest 
of  Charleston.     It  is  probable  that  a  subterranean  stream  here  first  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

*  John  Coffin  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  brother  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  Royal  Nav}\  He 
accompanied  the  British  army  in  the  action  on  Breed's  Hill.  .  He  soon  obtained  a  commission,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Orange  Rangers,  and  finally,  effecting  an  exchange  into  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
went  with  that  corps  to  Georgia  in  1778.  In  the  campaigns  of  1779  and  1780,  hb  conduct  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  superiors.  His  behavior  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  attracted  the  attention  of  Greene  and  hi^ 
officers.  He  retired  to  New  Brunswick  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  the  war  of  1812,  be  commanded 
a  regiment.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  in  the  province  until  1828,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  chief  magistrate  of  King's  county,  and  a  member  of  the  council.  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  King's  county  in  1 838,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  held  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant general  at  the  time  of  his  death. — Sabine's  Livet  of  the  Loyalittt. 

'  This  plantation  belonged  to  Henry  Laurens,  who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
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Deaerters.  Stuart's  fnncied  Security.  Arrangement  of  the  Americans  for  Battle.  Colonel  William  Polk. 

While  Ihe  Americans  were  reposing,  two  men  of  Sumner's  North  Caroh'na  conscripts  de- 
serted to  the  British  lines,  and  gave  Colonel  Stuart  the  first  intimation  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Republican  army.  Stuart  regarded  them  as  spies,  and  would  not  listen  to  their  in- 
formation, for  his  scouts,  who  were  out  upon  the  Congaree  road  the  day  before,  brought  him  no 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Greene.  His  feelings  of  security  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
•  Se  fi  deserters,  and  he  sent  out  his  foraging  parties  in  the  morning,*  as  usual,  to  collect 
vegetables.  Prudence,  however,  dictated  caution,  and  he  detached  Captain  Coffin, 
with  his  cavalry,  as  a  corps  of  observation,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  the  foraging  parties. 
At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  Americans  moved  from  Burdeirs  in  two 
columns,  each  composed  of  the  troops  intended  to  form  the  respective  lines  of  battle.  Greene's 
whole  force,  according  to  Lee,*  amounted  to  twenty-three  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  Con- 
tinentals, horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  numbered  about  sixteen  hundred.  The  front  or  first  line 
was  composed  of  four  small  battalions  of  militia — two  of  North,  and  two  of  South  Carolini- 
ans. One  of  the  South  Carolinians  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Mari- 
^  y        .  ^        on,  who  commanded  the  whole  front  line.      The  two  North  Car- 

'^^^^^^^-^'''^^(^^^€4/^^  olina  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Malmedy,  were 
c:::^::^^  ^  posted  in  the  center  ;  and  the  other  South  Carolina  battalion,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Pickens,  was  placed  on  the  left.  The  second  line  consisted 
of  three  small  brigades  of  Continental  troops,  one  each  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland.  The  North  Carolinians  were  formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command 
of    Lieutenant  -  colonel  eral,  and  were  posted  on 

Ashe,  and  Majors  Arm-  the   left.      Lieutenant- 

strong  and  Blount ;  the  colonel  Lee,  with  his  le- 

whole    commanded   by  gion,  covered  the  right 

General   Sumner,   and  flank  ;  and  Lieutenant- 

posted    on    the    right.  colonel  Henderson,  with 

The  Virginians  consist-  the  State  troops,  corn- 

ed   of  two    battalions,  manded  by  Lieutenant- 

commanded   by   Major  colonels    Polk,*   Wade 

Snead  and  Captain  Ed-  Hampton,  and  Middle- 

monds,  and  the  whole  ton,  the  left.     Lieuten- 

by   Lieutenant -colonel  ant -colonel    Washing- 

Campbell,     and     were  ton,  with  his  horse,  and 

posted    in    the  center.  the  Delaware  troops, un- 

The  Marylanders  also  der  Captain  Kirkwood, 

consisted    of  two    bat-  formed  a  reserve  corps, 

talions,  commanded  by  Two  three  pounders,  un- 

Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  and  A  ^^  -     der  Captain-lieutenant  Gaines, 

Major  Hard  man,  the  whole  bri-      /fJA\y  /y'^yj  //Q  advanced  with  the  front  line, 
gade  by  Colonel  Otho  H.  Will-  //jy/y^y^y  *"^  *wo  sixes,  under  Captain 

iams,  the  deputy  adjutant  gen-     /  '  ^^^^^^t/ 1/^    r^   Brown,  with  the  second.    The 
legion  and  the  State  troops  formed  the  advance. 

*  ilf«motr«,  331.     See,  also,  Greene's  Dispatch  to  the  President  of  Congress,  September  11,  1781. 

'  William  Polk,  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  of  Mecklenbarg,  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  that  coootj 
in  1759.  He  was  present  at  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  convention,  in  May,  1775.  He  joined  the  army 
early  in  1777,  and  went  to  the  North  with  General  Nash,  who  was  killed  at  Gerroantown.  He  was  in  the 
battles  on  the  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown,  and  was  wounded  at  the  latter  place.  He  went  South 
with  General  Gates,  and  was  with  him  in  the  battle  at  Sander's  Creek,  near  Camden.  He  was  with  Greene 
at  Guilford  and  Eutaw.  In  the  latter  battle  he  received  a  wound,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  until  his 
death.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Charlotte,  his  native  place,  and  in  1787  represented  his 
eounty  in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  In  1812,  President  Madison  oflered'him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  but,  being  opposed  to 
the  war,  he  declined  the  honor.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1835,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  bis 
age.  Colonel  Polk  was  the  last  surviving  field  officer  of  the  North  Carolina  line.  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Louisiana,  and  General  Thomas  G.  Polk,  of  Mississippi,  are  his  sons. 
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Arrangemeot  of  the  British  Forces.  The  Citadel.  SkinnUhet.  Commencement  of  the  Battle  at  Eutaw. 

The  British  army,  under  Stuart,  at  Eutaw,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
Eutaw  Creek,  north  of  the  Congaree  or  Charleston  road,  near  Mr.  Sinkler's  mansion,  across 
that  high- way  and  the  road  leading  to  Roche's  plantation,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  southward. 
The  Irish  Bufis  (third  regiment)  formed  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger*s  Loyalists  the 
center  ;  and  the  63d  and  64th  veteran  regiments  the  left.  Near  the  creek  was  a  flank  bat- 
talion of  grenadiers  and  infantry,  under  Major  Majoribanks.  These  were  partially  covered 
and  concealed  by  a  thicket  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  cavalry  of  Coffin,  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry  held  in  reserve  in  the  rear,  were  assigned  the  support  of  the  left. 
The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line.  About  fifty  yards  in  the  ^rear  of 
the  British  line,  at  the  forks  of  the  present  Canal  and  Monk's  Corner  roads,  was  a  cleared 
field.  There  was  their  camp,  and  so  certain  was  Stuart  of  victory^  that  he  left  his  tents  all 
standing.  Close  by  the  road  was  a  two-story  brick  house  (mentioned  on  page  699),  with 
servant's  huts  around  it.  This  was  palisaded,  and  so  likewise  was  the  garden,  extending 
to  the  Eutaw  Creek.*  This  house  was  intended  as  a  citadel  if  their  line  should  be  forced 
back.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  at  sunrise  on  the  mornjng  of  the  eighth 
of  September,  1781. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Americans  were  within  four  miles  of  Eutaw,  Lee  fell 
in  with  Captain  Coffin,  who  was  acting  as  an  escort  for  a  foraging  party  of  about  four 
hundred  men.  Ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the  main  army  of  Greene,  Coffin  attacked 
Armstrong,  who  led  Lee's  advance.  Armstrong  fell  back  to  the  van,  and  Lee  and  Hen- 
derson received  the  assault  with  spirit.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  when  Lee's  cavalry,  un- 
der Major  Eggleston,  gained  Coffin's  flank,  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  firing  drew 
out  the  foraging  party  into  the  road,  when  the  whole  fled  precipitately,  pursued  by  Lee's  dra- 
goons. Many  of  Coffin's  infantry  were  killed,  and  the  captain  and  forty  men  were  made  pris- 
oners.     Some  of  the  cavalry  were  also  slain,  and  many  of  the  foraging  party  were  captured. 

This  little  success  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  they  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  British  camp  they  encountered  another  detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  Stu- 
art had  sent  out  to  aid  Coffin  and  the  foragers.  It  wsm  a  surprise  for  both.  While  the 
British  fell  back  a  little,  Greene  quickly  prepared  for  battle,  and,  pressing  forward,  the  action 
commenced  with  spirit  in  the  road  and  fields,  very  near  the  present  entrance  gate  to  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Sinkler.  The  enemy's  cannon  swept  the  road  with  a  destructive  fire  until  Colonel 
Williams  brought  up  the  artillery  of  Gaines,  in  full  gallop,  and  returned  their  fire  with  se- 
vere eflfect.  The  British  detachments  soon  yielded  and  fell  back  to  their  lines,  dividing 
right  and  left,  and  taking  position  on  the  flanks.  The  Americans,  with  their  line  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  continued  to  advance,  and  at  a  little  past  nine  opened  a  sharp 
fire  with  musketry  and  artillery  upon  the  British  line.  The  latter  received  the  attack  with 
great  gallantry,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  artillery  of  both  parties  played  inces- 
santly, and  a  continual  fire  ran  from  flank  to  flank,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  militia,  while 
it  continued  to  advance.  Stuart  was  now  fully  convinced  th/it  Greene  and  his  whole  army 
were  upon  him,  and  every  portion  of  his  line  was  brought  into  action.  In  the  mean  while, 
Lee's  legion  infantry  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  veteran  63d  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
64th  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  center  and  fell  furiously  upon  Malmedy  and  his  corps. 
They  soon  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  the  enemy's  lefl  pushed  forward.  Now  the  corps, 
under  Henderson,  sustained  not  only  the  fire  of  the  British  right,  but  also  of  the  flank  bat- 
talion, under  Majoribanks.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  British  field  pieces  was  disabled, 
and  both  of  Gaines's  three  pounders  were  dismounted.  Yet  the  militia,  even  when  unsup- 
ported by  artillery,  fought  with  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  veterans.  They  faced  the  storm 
of  grape-shot  and  bullets  until  they  had  fired  seventeen  rounds,  when  the  64th  and  center, 
who  had  borne  down  Malmedy,  pressed  so  powerfully  upon  inferior  numbers,  that  the  militia 
gave  way,  while  Lee  and  Henderson  continued  fighting  manfully  upon  the  wings  of  the 
retiring  patriots. 

'  Stuart's  dispatch  to  Lord  Comwallis,  September  9th,  1781 :  Stedman,  ii.,  378  j  Lee,  333. 
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WUlianu'a  Bayonet  Charge.      Death  of  Campbell  and  Dural.      Defeat  and  Capture  of  Washington.      Retreat  of  the  Britiih 

Greene  now  ordered  up  the  second  line,  under  General  Sumner,  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
hy  the  militia.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  reserved  infantry  were  brought  into  action, 
and  these  fresh  troops  fought  each  other  desperately.  Colonel  Henderson  received  a  wound 
that  disabled  him,  and  temporary  confusion  ensued.  Order  was  soon  restored  by  Hamilton, 
Polk,  and  Middleton  ;  but  Sumner's  brigade,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  recruits  from  the 
militia,  gave  way  before  the  fire  of  superior  numbers,  and  retreated  in  much  confusion.  The 
British  pursued  so  eagerly  that  their  ranks  became  disordered.  The  vigilant  eye  of  Greene 
perceived  this,  and  he  instantly  issued  the  order,  **  Let  Williams  advance  and  sweep  the 
field  with  bayonets."  Like  a  full-winged  storm,  pregnant  with  destruction,  the  Virginians 
and  Mary  landers  advanced,  the  former  led  by  Colonel  Campbell,  the  latter  by  Colonel  Will- 
iams. When  within  forty  yards  of  the  British,  these  Continentals  delivered  their  fire,  and 
the  whole  second  line  of  the  Americans  rushed  forward,  with  trailed  arms  and  loud  shouts, 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  confusion  of  the  British  was  increased  by  this  blow  ;  and  as  the 
smoke  rolled  away  and  exposed  their  broken  lines,  Captain  Rudulph,  of  Lee*s  legion,  wheeled 

upon  its  flank,  and  swept  down 
many  with  an  enfilading  fire.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  corps  of  Ma- 
rylanders,  under  Howard,  were 
closely  contending  with  the  Bufls ; 
so  close  that  some  of  the  combatants  were  mutually  transfixed  with  bayonets.  The  Ma- 
rylanders,  under  Williams,  with  the  Virginians,  now  pressed  upon  the  British  right  and  center 
so  furiously  that  the  line  gave  way,  and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Loud  arose  a  shout  of 
victory  from  the  Americans ;  but  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  for  a  voice  of  wail. 
In  the  shock  which  scattered  the  British  line,  Colonel  Campbell  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In- 
formed of  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  faltering  voice,  like  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
"  I  die  contented  !"  and  expired. 

When  the  second  line  advanced,  Majoribanks  was  ordered  to  the  conflict,  and  terribly 
*  annoyed  the  American  flank.  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  reserve,  and  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton,  with  his  corps,  were  directed  to  dislodge  him.  The  thicket  behind  which  Majori- 
banks was  covered  was  impervious  to  cavalry.  Washington  perceived  a  small  space  be- 
tween him  and  Eutaw  Creek,  and  determined,  by  a  quick  movement,  to  gain  his  rear  at  that 
point.  Without  waiting  for  Hampton,  he  divided  bis  cavalry  into  sections,  and,  ordering 
them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  attempted  this  bold  enterprise.  It  was  a  fatal  step  to  many  of 
his  brave  horsemen,  for  they  were  brought  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  A  terrible 
volley  from  behind  the  thicket  rolled  many  horses  and  their  riders  in  the  dust.  They  laid 
strewn  upon  the  ground  in  every  direction.  Lieutenant  Stuart,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded 
the  first  section,  was  badly  wounded,  and  many  of  his  corps  were  killed  or  maimed.  Lieu- 
tenants Simmons  and  King  were  also  wounded.  Washington's  horse  was  shot  dead  under 
him,  and  as  he  fell  himself,  he  was  cruelly  bayoneted.  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have 
been  sacrificed.  A  British  ofiicer  kindly  interposed,  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
Of  his  whole  cavalry  corps,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded,  with  all  the  officers  except  two. 
Hampton,  in  the  mean  time,  covered  and  collected  the  scattered  cavalry  ;  and  Kirkwood, 
with  his  Delawares,  fell  upon  Majoribanks.  The  whole  British  line  were  now  retreating, 
and  Majoribanks  fell  back  io  cover  the  movement.  They  abandoned  their  camp,  destroyed 
their  stores,  and  many  fled  precipitately  along  the  Charleston  road  ;  while  some  rushed  for 
immediate  safety  into  the  brick  house  near  the  great  springs.  Majoribanks  halted  behind 
the  palisades  of  the  garden,  with  his  right  upon  Eutaw  Creek ;  and  Captain  Cofiin,  with 
his  cavalry,  took  post  in  the  road  below,  to  cover  the  British  left.  During  the  retreat,  the 
Americans  captured  more  than  three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon 
one  of  these  field  pieces,  Lieuienant  Duval,  who  fought  so  bravely  in  the  foss6  of  the  star  re- 
doubt at  Ninety-Six  (see  page  693),  leaped,  and,  taking  ofl'his  hat,  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
A  bullet  from  a  retreating  soldier  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  expired  within  hall 
an  hour  afterward. 
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Folly  of  the  Americaiw.  Bravery  of  Lee's  Legion.  Contest  at  the  "  Citadel."  Retreat  of  Greene. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  British  had  retreated,  yet  the  victory  was  far  from  com- 
plete. Majoribaiiks  was  at  the  garden  ;  a  large  namber  of  Cruger's  New  York  Volunteers, 
under  Major  Sheridan,  were  in  the  brick  house ;  and  Stuart  was  rallying  the  fugitives  in  con- 
siderable force  a  little  below,  on  the  Chariestpn  road.  The  American  soldiers,  considering 
the  conflict  over,  could  not  be  made  to  think  otherwise  by  their  officers  ;  and  instead  of  dis- 
lodging Majoribanks,  and  pursuing  the  enemy  far  away  from  his  camp,  they  stopped  to  plun- 
der the  stores,  drink  the  liquors,  and  eat  the  provisions  found  in  the  tents.  Many  became 
intoxicated  ;  and  others,  by  over-indulgence  in  eating,  and  drinking  cold  water  (for  the  day 
was  very  warm),  were  disabled  Irretrievable  confusion  followed  ;  and  before  order  could 
be  'restored,  the  British'  were  forming  to  regain  their  lost  advantage.  A  heavy  fire  was 
poured  from  the  house  upon  the  Americans  in  the  British  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  Ma- 
joribanks moved  from  his  covert  upon  the  right,  and  Coffin  upon  the  left  of  the  disordered 
Americans. 

Fortunately,  Lee  and  his  legion  had  not  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  sensualities  of 
the  camp ;  and  so  closely  had  they  followed  upon  those  who  fled  to  the  house,  that  the  fu- 
gitives prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  only  by  shutting  the  doors  upon  them.  By 
so  doing,  several  of  their  own  number  were  shut  out,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  ofli- 
cers.  Those  of  the  legion  who  had  followed  to  the  door  seized  each  a  prisoner,  and  inter- 
posing him  as  a  shield,  retreated  back  beyond  the  fire  from  the  windows.*  The  two  six 
pounders  belonging  to  the  second  line  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house,  but,  being 
in  range  of  a  swivel  in  the  second  story,  and  of  the  muskets,  a  large  portion  of  the  arlillery- 
men  were  soon  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  cannons.  At  the 
same  time.  Coffin  was  advancing  on  the  left.  He  had  fallen  upon  Captain  Eggleston,  and 
drove  him  back,  and  was  about  to  attack  those  who  yet  lingered  among  the  British  tents, 
when  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  Eggleston,  charged  upon 
him  so  vigorously  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  legion  cavalry  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  that  they  were  in  front  of  Majoribanks,  and  received  a  murderous  volley 
from  his  ranks  before  they  were  aware  of  danger.  A  great  number  fell,  and  the  remainder 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Majoribanks  perceived  this,  sallied  out,  seized  the  two  field- 
pieces,  and  ran  them  under  the  windows  of  the  house;  One  of  these  was  soon  rescued  by 
Lieutenant  Gaines,  and  remained  with  the  Americans,  a  trophy  of  victory. 

At  every  point  success  now  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Howard,  who  had  just  commenced  an  attack  upon  Majoribanks  with  01dham*s  company, 
was  wounded  near  the  Great  Spring,  and  his  troops  fell  back.  At  the  same  time,  the 
broken  ranks  of  Stuart  had  been  united,  and  were  marching  up  the  Charleston  road  to  re- 
new the  battle.  Despairing  of  success  in  the  present  crippled  condition  of  his  army,  his 
battalions  all  broken,  his  artillery  gone,  his  cavalry  shattered,  and  many  of  his  best  officers 
wounded,*  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Leaving  Colonel  Hampton  near  the  Brit- 
ish camp  with  a  strong  picket,  he  withdrew,  with  the  •  remainder  of  the  army,  to  Burdell's 
plantation,  seven  miles  in  the  rear.  The  British  were  contented  to  repossess  themselves  of 
their  camp,  and  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory  ;  it 
belonged  to  neither,  but  the  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  The  conflict  lasted  four 
hours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  battles  of  the  Revolution.     Congress  and 


'  Major  Garden  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  affair.  Among  the  prisoners  cap- 
tared  outside  the  house  was  Captain  Barr6,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Barr6,  ojf  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  taken  by  Captain  Manning,  who  ted  the  legion  infantry.  In  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
Barre  began  solemnly  to  recite  his  titles  :  *'  I  am  Sir  Henry  Barr6,"  he  said,  ^  deputy  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  army,  captain  of  the  52d  regiment,  secretary  of  the  commandant  at  Charleston — '*  **  Are  you, 
indeed  ?"  interrupted  Manning ;  *^  you  are  my  prisoner  now,  and  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for ;  come 
along  with  me."  He  then  placed  his  titled  prisoner  between  himself  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treated. 

*  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  were  the  only  officers,  of  six  Continental  com- 
manders of  regiments,  who  were  not  w*ounded.  Washington,  Howard,  and  Henderson  were  wounded,  and 
Campbell  was  killed. 
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Uonon  awarded  to  Greene  and  bU  Officers.  The  Loaa.  Retreat  of  Stuart  Attacked  by  Marioa  and  Lcc 

the  whole  country  gave  warm  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  the  valor  of  the  patriots/ 
The  skill,  bravery,  caution,  and  acuteness  of  Greene  was  highly  applauded  ;  and  Congress 
ordered  a  gold  medal,  emblematical  of  the  battle,  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and 


a  Sept  10, 
1781. 


Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Ozkksf.^ 

presented  to  him,  together  with  a  British  standard.'  The  loss  of  both  parties,  considering 
the  number  engaged,  was  very  heavy.  The  Americans  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  rank 
and  file  killed,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded,  and  forty  missing  ;  in  all,  five  hund- 
red and  fifty-five.  There  were  twenty- two  officers  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  according  to  their  own  statement,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  men, 
of  whom  eighty-five  were  killed  on  the  field.  Including  seventy-two  wounded,  whom  they 
lefl  in  their  camp  when  they  abandoned  it  the  day  afler  the  battle,  Greene  took  five  hund- 
red prisoners. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  confident  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  position,  decamped  for  Charleston,  af^er  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  his  stores 
So  precipitate  was  his  retreat,  that  he  left  seventy-two  of  his  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Americans.  He  also  left  behind  him  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  was  pursued 
for  some  distance,  when  intelligence  being  received  that  Major  M* Arthur  was  advancing 
with  re-enforcements  for  Stuart,  the  Americans  returned  to  their  camp.  It  was  fortunate 
for  M'Arthur  that  he  met  Stuart^  as  soon  as  he  did,  for  Marion  and  Lee  had  been 
dispatched  to  fall  upon  any  detachment  coming  up  from  Charleston,  and  were  then 
only  a  few  miles  off.  Even  with  this  re-enforcement  Stuart  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
meet  Greene  in  battle,  and  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Monk's  Corner,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Charleston,  leaving  the  Americans  the  acknowledged  victors  at  Eutaw. 

When  Greene  was  apprised  of  the  positive  retreat  of  Stuart,  he  followed  and  pursued 

'  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  Congress  adopted  a  series  of  resolations,  expressive  of  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  Greene  and  his  officers  and  soldiers.  In  these  resolations,  the  various  corps  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  were  named  ;  also  Captains  Pierce  and  Pendleton,  Major  Hyrne,  and  Captain  Shubrick, 
bis  aids-de-camps.  Marion  was  also  thanked  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  battle,  and  also  for  his  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  thirtieth  of  Aagust,  in  attacking  the  British  at  Parker's  Ferry.  Congress  ordered  the 
Board  of  War  to  present  a  sword  to  Captain  Pierce,  who  bore  Greene's  dispatches  to  that  body. — See  Jotw- 
nalt  of  Congresiy  vii.,  166.  On  the  same  day,  Congress  adopted  the  complimentary  resolutions  in  honor  of 
the  defeat  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 

'  This  is  a  representation  of  each  side  of  the  medal,  the  full  size  of  the  original.  On  one  side  is  a  pro- 
file of  Greene,  with  the  words,  Nathanisli  Grbenx  egrbgio  duci  Coxitia  Americana  ;  *^'  The  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  distinguished  leader.".  Upon  the  other  side  is  a  figure  of  Victory, 
lighting  upon  the  Earth,  and  stepping  upon  a  broken  shield.  Under  her  feet  are  broken  weapons,  cobrs, 
and  a  shield.  The  legend  is,  Salus  reoionum  Australium  ;  "  The  Safety  of  the  Southern  Department." 
Exergue — Hostibus  ad  Eutaw  debellatis  viii  Sept.  mdcculxxi  ;  "  The  Foe  conquered  at  Eutaw,  8th 
of  September,  1781."  '  JournaJt  of  Congreu,  vii.,  167. 
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him  almost  to  Monk*8  Corner.      Perceiving  the  strength  of  the  enemy  there,  he  returned  to 
Eutaw,  and  having  a  vast  number  of  his  troops  sick,  he  proceeded  from  thence,  by  easy 
marches,  to  his  favorite  retreat  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee. »*     There  he  re-    .geptia 
mained  until  the  eighteenth  of  November,  when  the  health  of  his  army  being  re-       ^^si. 
cruited,  he  marched  into  the  low  country,  where  he  might  obtain  an  abundance  of  food.     In 
the  mean  while,  the  army  of  Cornwallis  had  been  captured  at  Yorktown  ;b  St. 
Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington  ;  and  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  in  possession  of  the  patriots.      Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
drive  in  the  British  outposts,  and  hem  them  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  lines  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah.      With  this  view,  Greene,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  proceeded  toward  Dorchester,  a  British  post  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charleston,  while  the  main  army,  under  Colonel  Williams,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  marched 
to  the  fertile  plains  upon  the  Four-hole  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Edisto.     Here  we  will 
leave  the  two  armies  for  the  present,  to  meet  many  of  the  troops  again  upon  other  fields  of 
conflict. 

As  there  were  no  works  of  consequence  thrown  up  at  Eutaw,  not  a  vestige  of  the  camp 
or  of  the  battle  remained  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1849,  except  the  few  scattered  bricks 
of  the  "  citadel"  already  referred  to.  On  reluming  to  his  house,  Mr.  Sinkler  showed  me  a 
gold  watch  which  one  of  his  negroes  found  ten  years  before,  while  making  holes  with  a  stick 
in  planting  6otton  seed,  in  the  field  where  Washington  was  defeated.  The  negro  hit  a  hard 
substance,  and  as  there  are  no  stones  in  the  field,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  search  for  the  ob- 
struction, when  he  drew  forth  the  watch.  The  hands  were  almost  destroyed  by  rust ;  other- 
wise the  watch  is  well  preserved. 

Guided  by  one  of  Mr.  Sinkler*s  servants,  I  crossed  the 
Eutaw  Creek,  near  his  house,  and  rode  down  to  Nelson's 
Ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Santee,  the  bateau 
of  the  ferryman  was  moored,  and  almost  filled  its  narrow 
channel.  Beneath  the  moss-draped  trees  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  some  negro  women  were  washing  clothes,  and 
when  they  found  themselves  portrayed  in  my  drawing,  in 
all  t\\e  dishabille  of  a  washing-day,  they  wanted  to  ar- 
range their  dresses  and  caps,  and  be  sketched  in  better 

plight.     Time  was  too  precious  to  allow  compliance,  for  ^"^  ^"^  nblson'i  Fmbv. 

I  wished  to  get  as  far  toward  Orangeburg  that  evening  as  possible.  Promising  to  improve 
their  toilet  when  I  got  home,  I  closed  my  port-folio,  and,  taking  the  reins,  hastened  toward 
Vance's  Ferry. 

Nelson's  Ferry,  the  spot  here  portrayed,  was  an  important  locality  during  the  Revolution. 
It  was  the  principal  crossing-place  of  the  Santee  for  travelers  or  troops  passing  between 
Camden  and  Charleston,  and  as  such,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  British  after  they 
captured  the  latter  city.  A  redoubt  was  cast  up  there  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Santee, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  small  detachment ;  and  to  that  point,  as  we  have  seen.  Lord  Rawdon 
retreated  from  Camden. 

We  have  noticed,  on  page  685,  that  Marion,  while  in  the  camp  of  Gates,  was  called  to 

^  A  mutinoas  spirit  was  soon  manifested  in  the  camp  upon  the  hills,  chiefly  among  the  Marylanders. 
They  wished  to  go  home,  complained  of  want  of  pay  and  clothing,  and  in  petitions  to  Greene  set  forth  their 
various  grievances.  Finally,  some  stole  away  from  the  camp  with  their  arms,  when  stringent  measures 
were  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  open  disorder.  Things  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  South  Carolina 
soldier,  named  Timothy  Griffin.  He  had  heard  whispers  of  disaffection,  and  one  day,  while  drunk,  went  up 
to  a  group  of  soldiers  who  were  talking  to  an  officer,  and  said,  ^'  Stand  to  its  boys---damn  my  blood  if  Vd 
give  an  inch  I"  He  supposed  they  were  altercating  with  the  officer,  which  was  not  the  fact.  Griffin  was 
instantly  knocked  down  by  Captain  M'Pherson,  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  then  sent  to  the  provost.  The 
next  day  he  was  tried  for  mutinous  conduct,  found  guilty,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  shot  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  army.   This  terrible  example  suppressed  all  mutinous  proceedings. — Gordon,  iii.,  246 
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the  command  of  the  patriots  of  WiUiamsburg  District,  and  went  to  duty  in  the  lower 
country.  Ignorant  of  the  operations  of  the  Americans  under  Gates,  that  brave  partisan  was 
striking  successful  blows  against  the  enemy  here  and  there,  while  his  commander-in-chief 
was  becoming  ensnared  in  the  net  of  disaster  which  gathered  around  him  near  Camden. 
•  Aug  17  ^^  ^^®  ^^y  ^^^^^  Gates*8  defeat, a  Marion  had  placed  Colonel  Peter  Horry  in  cora- 
^7^-  mand  of  four  companies  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  just  formed  and  sent  to  operate 
against  the  British  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  while  he,  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
marched  rapidly  toward  the  Upper  San  tee.  On  his  way,  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
Gates,  but  withheld  the  sad  intelligence  from  his  men,  fearing  its  effects  upon  their  spirits. 
That  night  his  scouts  advised  him  of  the  approach  to  Nelson's  Ferry  of  a  strong  British 
guard,  with  a  large  body  of  prisoners  from  Gates's  army.  Though  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them.  Just  before  daylight,  he  detached  Colonel  Hugh 
Horry,  with  sixteen  resolute  men,  to  occupy  the  road  at  the  Horse  Creek  Pass,  in  a  broad 
swamp,  while  with  the  remainder  he  should  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  maneuver 
b  Ausr20,  ^^^  successfully  performed  at  dawn,^  and  on  that  day  the  brave  partisan  wrote  the 
.1780.  following  dispatch  to  Colonel  Peter  Horry  :  *'  On  the  20th  instant,  I  attacked  a 
guard  of  the  63d  and  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  with  a  number  of  Tories,  at  the  Great  Sa- 
vannah, near  Nelson's  Feriy  ;  killed  and  took  twenty-two  regulars  and  two  Tories  (irisoners, 
and  retook  one  hundred  and  Bfty  Continentals  of  the  Maryland  line ;'  one  wagon  and  a 
drum  ;  one  captain  and  a  subaltern  were  also  captured.  Our  loss  is  one  killed ;  and  Cap- 
tain Benson  is  slightly  wounded  on  the  head." 

It  was  past  meridian  when  I  reached  Vance's  Ferry,  about  ten  miles  above  Eutaw,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Avinger's,  where  I  lodged  the  night  before.  I  crossed  the  Santee  into  Sum- 
ter District  in  a  bateau  ;  and  driving  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  reached  Scott's  Lake, 
an  expansion  of  the  Santee,  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Watereo 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Rufus  Felder,  at  Wright's  BluiT  Post- 
office,  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  almost  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  now  covered  with  trees.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  mound  the  British  erected  a  stockade  ;  and  in  honor  of  Colond  Watson,  un- 
der whose  direction  it  was  built,  it  was  called  Fort  Watson.      Its  elevated  position,  and  its 

close  proximity  to  the  water,  made  it  a  strong  post,  yet 
not  sufficiently  impregnable  to  resist  the  successful  as- 
sault of  Marion  and  Lee  in  April,  1781.  Let  us  con- 
sider that  event. 

We  have  noticed  the  junction  of  the  forces  of  Marion 
and  Lee,  in  the  swamps  of  the  Black  River,  in  Williams- 
burg District. c  Lee  immediately  laid  the  plans  cAphlm 
of  General  Greene  before  Marion  ;  and  a  scheme  i^^- 
of  operations  was  decided  upon  within  a  few  hours.  Col- 
SiT.  OK  toKc  VVATSU.V.  ^^^^j  W-atson,  with  about  five  hundred  infantry,  was  near 

the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Marion,  on  Cat-fish  Creek,  in  Marion  District.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  re-enforce  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden.  For  some  time  he  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  Marion,  who  would  appear  on  his  flank  or  rear,  strike  a  severe  blow,  and  then 
as  suddenly  disappear  among  the  interminable  swamps  of  the  low  country.  Marion  was 
preparing  to  smite  Watson  once  more,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lee.  He 
sent  a  guide  to  conduct  that  partisan  over  the  Pedee,  in  boats  which  he  kept  concealed ; 
and  on  the  day  after  their  forces  were  united,  they  started  toward  Fort  Wat- 
^^      '    son,<^*  leaving  Captain  Gavin  Witherspoon  on  the  trail  of  Watson,  then  fleeing 

*  '*  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,"  says  Sirams  {Life  of  Marion^  page  126),  "  that,  of  this  hundred  and  fifty 
Continentals,  but  three  men  consented  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  liberator.  It  may  be  that  they  were  some- 
what h>ih  to  be  led,  even  though  it  were  to  victory,  by  the  man  whose  ludicrous  equipments  and  followers, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  only  provoked  their  amusement."  The  reason  they  gave  was,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  country  to  be  hopeless,  and  that  they  were  risking  life  WMthout  an  adequate  object. 

'  Marion  was  very  anxious  to  pursue  Watson,  who,  to  facilitate  his  march  toward  Camden,  had  sunk  his 
two  field-pieces  in  Cat-fish  Creek,  burned  his  baggage,  and  was  making  forced  marches  toward  George- 
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toward  Georgetown.  They  sat  down  before  Fort  Watson  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

Fort  Watson  was  garrisoned  by  eighty  regulars  and  forty  Loyalists,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  M'Kay,  a  brave  and  active  young  officer  of  the  British  army.  Marion  im- 
mediately sent  a  flag  demanding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  the  garrison. 
M'Kay  promptly  refused,  for  he  doubtless  hourly. expected  the  approach  of  Watson  with  his 
large  force,  who,  he  knew,  was  on  his  march  thither  from  Georgetown.  Perceiving  the 
garrison  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  froth  Scott's  Lake,  that  resource  was  cut  ofi'by 
the  besiegers ;  but  M'Kay  and  his  men  opened  another  communication  with  the  lake  three 
days  afterward.  They  sunk  a  well  within  the  stockade  to  a  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  dug  a  trench  at  the  base  of  the  mound  from  the  well  to  the  water,  and  secured 
it  by  an  abatis.  This  circumstance  perplexed  the  assailants,  for  they  had  no  cannons, 
and  the  stockade  was  too  high  to  be  seriously  affected  by  small  arms.  To  the  fertile  gen- 
ius of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maham,'  of  Marion's  brigade,  this  disadvantage  was  overcome. 
Near  the  fort  was  a  small  wood.  The  trees  were  out  down,  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fort,  and  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangular  tower  of 
sufficient  height  to  overlook  the  stockades.  Upon  the  top  of  this,  a  parapet  was  made  of 
smaller  trees,  for  the  defense  of  those  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  All  of  this  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  was  intensified  by  a  cloudy  sky  ;  and  at 
dawn  the  garrison  were  awakened  by  a  deadly  shower  of  balls  from  a  company  of  sure 
marksmen  upon  the  top  of  the  to  wet.  At  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  volunteers  of  Ma- 
rion's militia,  under  Ensign  Johnson,  and  another  from  the  Continentals,  of  Lee's  legion, 
ascended  the  mound  and  attacked  the  abatis  with  vigor.  Resistance  was  vain ;  and  the 
fort  thus  assailed  was  untenable.  M'Kay  had  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  Watson, 
but  that  officer,  unwilling  to  allow  any  thing  to  impede  his  progress  toward  Camden,  left 
this  post  to  its  fate.     The  garrison,  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  fort,  surrendered  by  capitula- 

town.  It  was  evident,  from  the  circuitous  direction  of  his  march,  that  Watson  feared  Marion  excessively ; 
for,,  instead  of  making  a  direct  line  westward  toward  Camden,  across  the  Great  Pedee,  he  crossed  the  Little 
Pedee  eastward ;  marched  southward  through  the  present  Horry  District ;  crossed  the  Waccamaw  at 
Greene's  Ferry,  and  Winyaw  Bay  where  it  was  three  miles  wide ;  traversed  its  western  border  to  George- 
town,  and  from  thence  crossed  the  country  toward  the  Santee,  following  that  stream  up  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  Greene's  instructions  to  operate  against  the  British  posts  below  Cam- 
den prevented  a  pursuit. 

'  Hezekiah  Maham  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1739.  We  have  no  record  of  his  early  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  elect- 
ed a  captain  in  Colonel  Isaao  Huger's  regiment.  He  was  with  that  officer  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Stono.  As  lieutenant  colpnel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  he  performed  mimy  daring 
exploits  in  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  <1781,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  active  service  on  account  of  sickness.  While  at  home,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  paroled,  by  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  army  again  during  the  war.  He  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
His  descendant,  J.  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  living  near  Georgetown,  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
in  1845,  upon  which  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

Front  side. — '^  Within  this  Cemetery,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  homestead  which  he  cultivated  and  em- 
bellished while  on  earth,  lie  the  mortiU  remains  of  Colonel  Hezekiah  Maham.  He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  died  A.D.  1789,  set.  fil^y  years ;  leaving  a  name  unsullied  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  eminent  for  devotion  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  for  achievements  in  arms,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion which  established  her  independence."  • 

Right  side. — "Impelled  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  his  countrymen,  be  devoted  himself 
to  its  support,  and  promoted  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  by  bis  service  in  the  state  committees, 
instituted  by  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress,  in  the  Jaolcsonborough  Assembly,  and  in  various 
other  civil  capacities." 

Left  side. — ^*  Successively  a  captain  in  the  first  rifle  regiment,  a  commander  of  horse  in  Marion's  bri- 
gade, and  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  raised  by  authority  of  General  Greene,  he 
bore  an  efiioient  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British  posts,  and  in  the  series  of  skillful  maneu- 
vers and  gallant  actions,  which  resulted  in  the  final  extinction  of  the  British  dominion  in  South  Carolina, 
and  secured  to  her  and  to  the  confederacy  the  blessings  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence." 

On  the  back. — ".  His  relative,  Joshua  John  Ward,  of  Waccamaw,  unwilling  that  the  last  abode  of  an 
honest  man,  a  faithful  patriot,  and  a  brave  and  successful  soldier,  should  be  forgotten  and  unknown,  has 
erected  this  memorial,  A.D.  1845." 
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Marion's  Reddence.  The  Wife  of  Marion.  Return  to  Orangeburg  Sketch  of  Marion's  Honae- 

•  April  23.  ^i^^>^  ^^^  Marion  with  his  prisoners  and  booty,  pushed  forward  and  encamped 
1781.  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  to  await  further  orders  from  Greene,  while  Lee 
turned  his  attention  to  the  movements  of  Watson.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only 
two  killed,  and  three  Continentals  and  three  militia-men  wounded.  The  subsequent  move- 
ments  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  efforts  to  prevent  Watson's  junction  with  Rawdon,  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

I  tarried  at  the  site  of  Fort  Watson  only  l^ong  enough  to  make  the  sketch  on  page  706, 
when  I  hastened  back  to  Vance's  Ferry,  and  pushed  on  toward  Orangeburg.  Late  in  the 
evening  I  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Ance,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Orangeburg,  where  I 
was  hospitably  entertained.  There  I  met  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  very  intimate  with 
the  wife  of  Marion  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death.  She  informed  me  that  Mrs. 
Marion  (whose  maiden  name  was  Videau,  one  of  the  Huguenot  families)  was  much  younger 
than  the  general.      She  was  a  large  woman,  weighing,  a  year  or  two  before  her  death,  two 

hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  My  informant  had  often 
visited  her  at  her  residence,  built  by  the  general  at 
Pond  Bluff,  on  the  Santee  (near  the  Nelson's  Ferry 
road  to  Charleston),  about  three  miles  below  Eutaw 
Springs.  Miss  Videau  brought  wealth  to  her  hus- 
band, and  their  dwelling  was  always  the  abode  of 
liberal  hospitality. 

I  left  M'Ance's  before  daylight  on  the  following 
MAaioK'f  R«8iD«KCB.i  moming,  traversed  the  narrow  causeway  across  the 

Four-hole  Swamp  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  stars,  and  arrived  at  Orangeburg  in  time  to 
enter  the  cars  for  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  eighty-five  miles  distant. 

*  This  mansion  was  derooli^ihed  a  few  years  before  my  visit  lo  Eutaw  and  vicinity  (1849),  and  this  draw- 
ing was  made  from  a  minute  description  given  me  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  rode  in  the  mail-coach 
from  Augusta  to  the  Ninety-mile  station,  on  the  great  central  rail-way,  in  Georgia.  His  brother  had  re- 
sided there  for  many  years  and  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  its  appearance.  At  the  sution  I  made  this 
sketch,  and  my  informant  pronounced  it  an  excellent  representation  of  the  residence  of  general  Marion. 
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From  OrADgeburg  to  Augusta. 


A  Turkish  TraTeler. 


Augusta. 


Hamburg. 


Liberty  HUL 


tiny  as  we. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HE  rail- way  journey  from  Orangeburg  to  Augusta  was  extremely  monoto- 
nous  in  scenery  and  incident.  At  Branchville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Edisto, 
where  the  rail-way  from  Charleston  connects,  the  immobility  into  which 
the  passengers  were  subsiding  was  disturbed  by  the  advent  among  us  of  a 
<•  turban*d  Turk,*'  in  full  Oriental  costume.  His  swarthy  complexion,  keen 
eye,  flowing  black  beard,  broad  turban,  tunic,  and  trowsers,  made  him  the. 
**  observed  of  all  observers,'*  and  kept  the  passengers  awake  for  an  hour,  for 
•*  Yankee  curiosity"  was  too  busy  to  allow  drowsiness.  *»  Whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  go,  ye  know  not,"  were  as  plain  as  a  written  phylactery 
upon  his  imperturbable  features,  and  I  presume  the  crowd  who  gathered 
around  him  in  the  street  at  Augusta  knew  as  little  of  his  history  and  des- 
It  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  see  curiosity  foiled,  even  though 

"  It  came  from  heaven — it  reigned  in  Eden's  shades — 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades  : 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  beggar's  nook,  the  monarch's  throne ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier, 
Gazed  on  old  Babel's  tower — and  lingers  here." — Charles  Spbaoue. 

The  scenery  by  the  way-side  alternated  between  oozy  swamps  embellished  with  cypresses, 
cultivated  fields,  and  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  garnished  occasionally  by  a  tall  broad- 
leaved  magnolia.  The  country  was  perfectly  level  through  Barnwell  District,  until  we 
passed  Aiken  into  Edgefield,  and  turned  toward  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  River,*  when 
we  encountered' the  sand  hills  of  that  region.  These  continued  until  we  reached  the  term- 
ination of  the  road  at  Hamburg,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Savannah,  opposite  Augusta  * 
There  we  were  packed  into  huge  omnibuses,  and  conveyed  to  the  city  across  Schultz's 
bridge. &  It  was  sunset — a  glorious  sunset,  like  those  at  the  north  in  Septem-  .January 34 
ber — when  we  reined  up  at  the  United  States.  A  stroll  about  the  city  by  moon-  ^849. 
light  that  evening,  with  a  Northern  friend  residing  there,  was  really  delightful ;  for  the  air 
was  balmy  and  dry,  and  the  moon  and  stars  had  nothing  of  the  crisp,  piercing,  and  glitter- 
ing aspect  which  they  assume  in  a  clear  January  night  in  New  England. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  rode  over  to  Hamburg,  and  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  Liberty  Hill,  a  lofty  sand  bluff,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Flowers  were 
blooming  in  the  gardens  on  its  brow ;  and  over  its  broad  acres  green  grass  and  innumer- 
able cacti  were  spread.  The  view  from  this  eminence  was  charming.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
little  village  of  Hamburg,  and  across  the  shining  Savannah  was  spread  out  in  panoramic 
beauty  the  city  of  Augusta — ^the  queen  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  South.  Like  a  sea  in 
repose,  the  level  country  extended  in  all  directions ;  and  city,  river,  forest,  and  plain  were 
bathed  in  the  golden  haziness  which  characterizes  our  Indian  summer  at  the  North.  From 
that  point  the  eye  could  survey  the  whole  historic  arena  around  Augusta,  where  Royalists 
and  Republicans  battled,  failed,  and  triumphed  during  our  war  for  independence.  While 
the  spirit  is  charmed  with  associations  awakened  by  the  gleanings  of  sensuous  vision,  let  us 
for  a  moment  open  the  tome  of  history,  and  give  inquiring  thought  free  wing. 


'  For  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphin  or  Dreadnought,  at  Silver  Bluff,  see  page  690. 

'  This  village  was  projected  by  a  German  named  Schultz,  who  called  it  Hamburg,  in  honor  of  the  "  free 
oity"  of  that  name  m  his  native  land.  He  also  built  the  noble  bridge  across  the  Savannah  at  that  place, 
delineated  on  page  715. 
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Local  History  of  Augusta.  Growth  of  Democratic  Principles.  Republican  Legislature  and  Goremor. 

Augusta  has  a  history  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Her  local  historians  have  preserved 
but  little  of  it  which  is  of  general  interest,  and  its  records  do  not  bear  date  back  to  that 
period.  It  was  founded  in  1735,  under  the  auspices  of  Oglethorpe ;  and  in  1736,  a  small 
garrison  was  stationed  there,  in  a  stockade  fort,  as  a  protection  for  the  settlers  against  any 
enemy  that  might  appear.  Warehouses  were  built,  and  quite  an  extensive  trade  was 
opened  with  the  friendly  Indians  upon  the  Savannah  and  its  tributaries.  Fort  Augusta 
became  a  general  resort  for  the  Indian  traders  ;  and  there,  and  at  Fort  Moore,  on  the  blufif 
near  Sand-bar  Ferry,  all  the  Indian  treaties  were  held,  down  to  the  year  1750.  In  1751, 
several  Quaker  families  settled  there  and  at  a  place  called  Quaker  Springs.  When  French 
emissaries,  about  1754,  stirred  up  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English,  the  fort  was  strength- 
ened, its  magazine  was  well  supplied,  and  the  men  were  "  mustered  and  drilled  for  service." 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  settlement  flour- 
ished. Living  in  almost  unrestrained  freedom,  far  away  from  the  sea-board  and  its  varieties, 
the  agitations  wrought  throughout  the  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures, 
scarcely  elicited  a  thought  from  the  quiet  people  of  this  region  ;  but  when,  month  after 
month,  intelligence  arrived  that  chains  were  forging  to  fetter  their  free  spirits,  they  were 
aroused,  and  all  through  the  region  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  budded  and  blossomed,  green,  vigor- 
ous, and  beautiful  as  the  native  magnolia.  Although  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  yet  her  children  were  not  less  alive  to  the  teachings  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  American  Association  was  early  approved,  and  its  operations  efficiently 
established.  The  lines  between  Whigs  and  Tories  were  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  association  were  promptly  enforced.' 

When  the  British  attacked  Savannah,  in  March,  1776,  the  Legislature,  a  majority  of 
which  was  inimical  to  the  royal  government,  adjourned  to  Augusta,  where  the  people  were 
generally  friendly.  On  the  fall  of  Savannah,  in  1779,  the  Legislature  was  dispersed.  John 
Wereat,  then  president  of  the  executive  council,  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election 
of  legislators,  who  were  to  assemble  at  Augusta.  That  town  now  became  the  center  of 
Republican  power  in  Georgia,  and  thither  the  most  active  friends  of  the  patriot  cause  at 
Savannah  fled.  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  chosen  governor  under  the  Constitution  (adopted  in  1777),*  notwithstanding  Sir  James 
Wright  had  now*  re-established  royal  rule  in  the  province.  William  Glascock  was 
chosen  speaker,  and  the  Legislature  transacted  business  without  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  power  in  the  state.' 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  interior,  and  to  awe  the  Re- 
publicans in  that  quarter  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  at 

*  At  about  mid-summer  in  1775,  Thomas  Brown  and  William  Thompson  having  openly  reviled  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs,  and  at  a  dinner-party  gave  toasts  in  which  the  friends  of  that  causse  were  ridiculed,  the  Par- 
ish Committee  of  Safety  ordered  their  arrest.  Thompson  escaped  into  South  Carolina,  but  Brown,  who  at- 
tempted to  flee  with  him,  was  captured  and  brought  back.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  publicly  exposed  in  a  cart,  to  be  drawn  three  miles,  or  until  he  was  willing  to  confess  his 
error,  and  take  his  oath  that  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans.  He  chose  the  latter  course ; 
but  be  was  not  a  very  warm  Republican  long.     His  course  illustrated  the  fact  that 

**  He  whu's  convinced  against  his  will, 
Remaint  to  be  convinced  flUIl ;" 

for  he  joined  the  British  army,  was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  afterward,  while  commandant  of  Augusta, 
fiercely  retaliated  upon  the  Whigs. 

'  John  Adam  Trueitlen  was  chosen  the  first  governor  under  the  new  Constitution.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1778,  by  John  Houstoun ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Sir  James  Wright,  the  last  of  the  royal  govern- 
ors, re-established  British  rule  in  the  state. 

'  A  curious  legislative  act  occurred  during  this  session.  A  resolution  was  passed  censuring  Governor 
Walton  for  having  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  ^'  containing  unjust  and  illiberal  repre- 
sentations respecting  General  Mintosh."  The  attorney  general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  governor. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  same  Legislature  had  elected  Governor  Walton 
chief  justice  of  Georgia.  He  was  thereby  made  president  of  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  try  him  I  To 
have  condemned  himself  would  have  been  an  exercise  of  "  Roman  virtue"  hardly  to  be  expected. 
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Tories  under  Colonel  Boyd.  AngutU  in  poMCMion  of  the  British.  Partisan  Skinnithea.  General  Elbert 

the  siege  of  that  city,  was  ordered  by  General  Prevost  t(f  advance  with  about  two  thousand 
regulars  and  Loyalists,^  upon  Augusta.*  Already  he  had  sent  emissaries  among 
the  South  Carolina  Tories  to  encourage  thorn  to  make  a  general  insurrection  ; 
and  he  assured  them  that,  if  they  would  cross  the  Savannah  and  join  him  at  Augusta,  the 
Republicans  might  be  easily  crushed,  and  the  whole  South  freed  from  their  pestilential  in- 
fluence.  Thus  encouraged,  about  eight  hundred  Loyalists  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
assembled  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  and  marched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  Savannah.  Like  a  plundering  banditti,  they  appropri- 
ated every  species  of  property  to  their  own  use,  abused  the  inhabitants,  and  wantonly  butch- 
ered several  who  opposed  their  rapacious  demands.  While  these  depredators  were  organ- 
izing, and  Campbell  was  proceeding  toward  Augusta,  General  Elbert'  crossed 
r^  .  the  Savannah,  joined  Colonels  Twiggs  and  Few,  and  skirmished  with  the  Brit- 
t/^^  ish  van-guard  at  Brier  Creek  and  other  places,  to  impede  their  progress.  They 
effected  but  little,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January >>  Campbell  took  possession  of 
Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  the  Loyalist  just 
mentioned,  who,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  M 'Girth,  had  preceded  him  thither.  Campbell 
then  proceeded  to  establish  military  posts  in  other  parts  of  Western  Georgia.  The  Whigs 
who  could  leave  with  their  families  crossed  the  Savannah  into  Carolina.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  every  where  administered  ;  the  habitations  of  those  who  had  fled  into  Carolina 
were  consumed  ;  and  Georgia  seemed,  for  the  moment,  permanently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  invaders.  The  quiet  that  ensued  was  only  the  calm  before  a  gathering  storm.  Col- 
onel John  Dooly  collected  a  body  of  active  militia  on  the  Carolina  snore,  thirty  miles  above 
Augusta,  while  Colonel  M'Girth,  with  three  hundred  Loyalists,  was  watching  him  on  the 
other  side.  Dooly  crossed  over  into  Georgia,  and  these  partisans  had  several  skirmishes. 
Finally,  Major  Hamilton,  an  active  officer  under  M'Girth,  drove  Dooly  across  the  Savan- 
nah, a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Broad  River,  and  encamped  at  Waters's  planta- 
tion, about  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  Elbert  county.  Dooly  took 
post  opposite  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Pickens.  Their  united  forces 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Colonel  Pickens,  who  was  the  senior  officer,  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  with 
Dooly  crossed  the  river  at  Co  wen's  Ferry,  to  attack  Hamilton.^  That  officer  had  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
broken  up  his  encampment  and  marched  to  Carr*s  Fort,  not  far  distant,  to  examine  1^79. 
its  condition  and  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The 
Americans  besieged  the  fort,  and  were  confident  of  capturing  it,  having  cut  ofi'the  supply  of 
water  for  the  garrison,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  message  came  to  Colonel  Pickens, 
from  his  brother,  informing  him  of  the  march  of  Boyd  and  his  banditti  through  the  district 
of  Ninety-Six.  Unwilling  to  distress  the  families  who  had  taken  shelter  within  the  fort, 
Pickens  declined  a  proposition  to  burn  it,  and  raising  the  siege,  he  hastened  to  confront  Boyd, 
the  more  important  foe.  He  crossed  the  Savannah  near  Fort  Charlotte,  when  Boyd,  hear- 
ing of  his  approach,  hastened  toward  the  Cherokee  Ford.  At  that  ford  was  a  redoubt,  gar- 
risoned by  eight  men,  with  two  swivels.     They  successfully  disputed  the  passage  of  Boyd, 

*  General  Prevost  had  come  from  St.  Augustine,  captured  the  fort  at  Snnbory  on  the  way,  and,  with 
CampheU's  troops,  had  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  regulars  and  one  thousand  militia. 

*  Samuel  Elbert  was  born  in  Sooth  Carolina  in  1740.  He  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  went  to 
Savannah,  and  there  subsequently  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in 
Georgia  early  in  1776,  as  lieutenant  colonel,  having  been  a  few  months  previously  a  member  of  the  Savan- 
nah Committee  of  Safety.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  in  May,  1777,  com- 
manded an  expedition  against  the  British  in  East  Florida.  In  the  following  year  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and  behaved  bravely  when  it  was  attacked  by  Campbell  at  the  close  of 
December.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  aqd  was  with  Colonel  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner.  After  his  exchange,  he  went  to  the  North,  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the 
capture  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a  major  general.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1785.  General  Elbert  died  at  Savannah,  on  the  second  of  November, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  on  the  mount,  at 
Rae's  Hall,  five  miles  above  Savannah.     Elbert  county,  in  Georgia,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  general. 
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Dliperaion  of  Boyd's  Tories.  Aliirm  of  Campbell.  Ashe  ordered  to  Brier  Creek.  General  WUlUmaon. 

and  he  marched  five  miles  up  the  river,  crossed  on  rails,  and  pushed  on  toward  Augusta. 
He  was  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Captain  Anderson,  who  attacked  him 
in  a  cane-brake.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Boyd  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing ;  the  Americans  lost  sixteen  killed,  and  the  same  number  taken  prisoners. 
Boyd  hastened  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth<L  crossed  the  Broad 
River,  near  the  fork,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  closely  pursued  by  Pickens,  with  about 
three  hundred  militia.  The  latter  marched  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Dooly'  commanded 
the  right  wing  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Clark  the  left ;  and  Colonel  Pickens  the  center.  Boyd, 
ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  his  pursuers,  halted  on  the  north  side  of  Kettle  Creek,  turned 
his  horses  out  to  forage  upon  the  reeds  of  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  proceeded  to  slaughter 
cattle  for  his  army.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked^  by  the  Americans.  The 
Tory  pickets  fired,  and  fled  to  the  camp.  The  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  and 
Boyd  and  his  followers  began  to  retreat  in  great  disorder,  while  skirmishing  with  the  assail- 
ants. The  contest  lasted  almost  two  hours.  About  seventy  of  the  Tories  were  killed,  and 
seventy- five  were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  nine  killed  and  twenty-three  mortally 
wounded.  Colonel  Boyd  was  severely  wounded,  and  expired  that  night.  His  whole  force 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  seventy  prisoners  were  taken  to  South  Carolina,  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  Five  of  the  most  active  ones  were  hanged,  the  re- 
mainder were  pardoned.*  This  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  which  Toryism  in  the  South 
had  yet  received. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  General  Lincoln,  then  in  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
determined  to  drive  the  British'  Irom  tlieir  posts  in  the  interior,  back  to  Savannah.  He 
formed  encampments  at  Black  Swamp,  and  nearly  opposite  Augusta,  while  small  detach- 
ments of  militia  took  post  at  various  points  on  the  Savannah,  above  Augusta.  Lincoln  or- 
dered General  John  Ashe,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Purysburg,  to  march  up  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Savannah  with  about  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Georgia  Continentals,  to  re-enforce  General  Williamson  opposite  Augusta.  Ashe 
c  Feb  13,    ^r^'ived  at  Williamson's  camp  on  the  evening  before  the  defeat  of  Boyd.c     This 

1779.  imposing  display  opposite  Augusta,  and  intelligence  of  the  close  pursuit  of  B<)yd, 
alarmed  Campbell,  and  he  speedily  decamped  that  same  night  with  all  his  force,  and  hast- 
ened toward  the  sea-coast.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  some  arms.  At  Hudson's  Ferry,  fifty  miles  below  Augusta,  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Prevost  had  constructed  a  fortified  camp  and  mounted  some  light  artillery.  There 
Campbell  halted,  with  the  determination  to  attempt  to  regain  the  advantage  he  had  just 
lost,  but  finally  continued  his  retreat  to  Savannah. 

General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Purysburg,  in  Beaufort  District,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  above  Savannah,  with  three  thousand  men,  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Ashe<I 
to  cross  the  Savannah,  and  proceed  as  far  as  Brier  Creek  in  pursuit  of  Campbell. 
At  this  time.  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  encamped  at  Black  Swamp,  on 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ebenezer  Creek,  with 
seven  hundred  men  ;  and  General  Williamson,*  with  twelve  hundred  men,  was  opposite 


^  Colonel  John  Dooly  entered  the  Continental  army  in  Georgia,  as  captain,  in  1776,  and,  rising  to  tbe 
rank  of  colonel,  was  very  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Savannah,  until  1 780,  when  a  party  of  Tories, 
sent  out  from  Aagusta  by  Colonel  Brown,  entered  his  house,  in  Wilkes  county,  at  midnight,  and  barbarously 
murdered  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children. — M'Call,  ii.,  306. 

«  See  M^Call's  History  of  Georgia,  i.,  190-203. 

^  We  have  already  noticed  the  services  of  this  gentleman  while  colonel  of  militia  in  tbe  District  of  Nine- 
ty-Six, against  the  Indians.  (See  page  647.)  Andrew  Williamson  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  when  yoang 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ninety-Six,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  very  active  lad,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  attended  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1760.  He  was  with  Colonel  Grant 
in  a  similar  expedition  in  1761.  He  early  espoused  the  Whig  cause,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  active  in 
opposition  to  the  Cunninghams  and  other  Tories.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
employed  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  Prevost  from  Florida  into  Georgia.  Af^er  the  fall  of  Savannah,  be 
was  engaged  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Savannah  River.  He  took  pomession  of 
Augusta  when  Campbell  retreated  from  it,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  against  the  Tories  in  that  vi- 
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The  Americaiu  at  Brier  Creek.  Preparatioiu  for  Battle.  The  Attack.  Betraat  of  the  Caroliniant. 

Aa^sta.  General  Ashe  crossed  the  river  on  the  twenty- fifth,  and  proceeded  toward 
Brier  Creek,  a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  into  the  Savannah  in  Severn  county,  about 
forty-flve  miles  below  Augusta.  He  reached  Brier  Creek  on  Saturday  morning,  the  twen- 
ty-seventh,&  and  discovered  that  the  bridge  across  the  stream  (which  is  there  skirt- 
ed with  a  deep  swamp  three  miles  wide)  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  '  ^  " 
General  Rutherford,  with  part  of  his  brigade,  was  at  Mathew's  Bluff,  five  miles  above,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the. Savannah ;  and  Colonel  Marbury,  of  the  Georgia  horse,  lay  a  few 
miles  up  Brier  Creek.  Ashe's  force  consisted  of  General  Bryan's  brigade,  Lieutenant- colonel 
Lyttle's  light  infantry,  and  some  Georgia  Continentals ;  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
His  artillery  consisted  of  one  four  pound  brass  fleld-piece,  and  two  iron  two  pound  swivels, 
mounted  as  field-pieces.  Bryant  and  Elbert  were  instructed  to  form  the  camp,  while  Ashe 
crossed  the  river  to  confer  with  General  Lincoln.  A  guard  was  dispatched  to  conduct  the 
baggage  across  to  Mathew's  Bluff,  in  case  it  was  found  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  other 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  fords  of  the  creek  above,  while  fatigue-parties  were  detailed  to 
construct  bridges,  and  to  make  a  road  to  the  river  for  the  passage  of  Rutherford's  troops  with 
two  brass  field-pieces. 

Ashe  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  third,b  and  was  chagrined  at  not  finding  the  ^  ^^^^^ 
bridge  which  Campbell  had  destroyed,  repaired.  Early  the  following  morning  work-  itto- 
men  were  employed  in  that  duty,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Americans  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.  While  in  this  exposed  situation,  intelligence 
came  from  General  Williamson,  then  on  his  march  from  Augusta,  that  the  enemy,  under 
the  general  command  of  Prevost,  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  American  camp  above,  ap- 
proaching in  full  force.  Already  Marbury,  with  his  dragoons,  had  encountered  the  British 
van,  but  his  express  to  Ashe  had  been  intercepted.  Reconnoitering  parties  had  approached 
the  American  pickets,  yet  they  produced  neither  apprehension  nor  vigilance.  That  indif- 
ference proved  fatal.  Prevost,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  had  crossed  Brier  Creek, 
fifteen  miles  above  Ashe's  camp,  made  a  wide  circuit,  and,  unperceived,  had  gained  his  rear. 
To  retreat  was  now  impossible.  The  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms ;  the  troops  were 
formed  for  action,  and  cartridges  were  distributed  among  them.^  They  then  advanced 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  General  Elbert  and  his  command,  with  Colonel  Perkins's  regi 
ment,  forming  the  advance.  The  British  formed  their  line  when  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  Americans,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  advance,  Elbert  apd  Perkins 
opened  a  severe  fire  upon  them.  The  Georgians,  after  delivering  two  or  three  rounds,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  the  left,  by  which  the  fire  of  the  advancing  Newborn  regiment  was 
impeded.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Edenton  regiment,  moving  to  the  right,  left  a  vacancy 
in  the  line.  This  the  enemy  perceived,  and  pushed  forward  on  a  run,  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  Halifax  regiment  on  the  left,  panic-stricken,  broke  and  fled,  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
Wihnington  regiment,  except  a  small  part  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Young,  advanced  and 
delivered  two  or  three  volleys,  wheeled,  and  retreated.  The  Newbern  and  Edenton  regi- 
ments followed  their  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  North  Carolina  troops 
were  flying  to  the  coverts  of  the  swamps.     The  Georgia  Continentals  maintained  their 

oinity,  in  co-operation  with  General  Elbert.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  bdttle  at  Stono  Ferry,  below 
Charleston,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  when  D'Estaing  aided  the  Americans.  After  that,  his  conduct 
awakened  suspicions  that  he  was  becoming  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  When  Lincoln  was  besieged 
in  Charleston,  he  withheld  efficient  aid ;  and  when  that  city  surrendered,  he  accepted  a  British  protection. 
Williamson  was  called  the  "  Arnold  of  the  South,"  in  miniature.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he  was  a  double 
traitor ;  for  while  he  was  with  the  British  in  Charleston,  he  communicated  valuable  information  to  Gener^ 
Greene.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  He  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  after 
the  war. — See  Johnson^s  Traditiom  and  ReminUcencetof  the  Revolution,  144  :    Charleston,  1851. 

*  M'Call  and  others  censure  General  Ashe  for  not  having  the  soldiers  served  with  cartridges  much  sooner. 
Ashe  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Caswell  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  says,  that  '*  prudence  forbade  a  dis- 
tribution of  cartridges  until  they  were  wanted ;  for,  lacking  cartouoh-boxes,  the  men  had  already  lost  a  great 
many."  He  says  that  when  they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  some  carried  their  cartridges  *^  under  their 
arms ;  others  in  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts ;  and  some  tied  up  in  the  corner  of  their  hunting-shirts." — MS. 
Letter  of  General  Athe  to  Governor  Ca$well. 

II.  .  Z  z 
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Defettt  of  the  Americaiif.  The  Lom.  Ashe  Censared.  Acquitted  by  Court  martial  His  Public  Ufe. 

ground  gallantly  for  some  time  ;  but  they,  too,  were  finally  repulsed,  and  General  Elbert 
and  a  large  number  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  General  Ashe  tried  in  vain  to  retch 
the  front  of  the  fugitives  and  rally  them.  They  had  scattered  in  all  directions  ;  took  .shel- 
ter in  the  swamps ;  and,  on  reaching  the  Savannah,  escaped  across  it,  some  by  swimming, 
and  others  upon  rafts.  In  this  retreat  many  were  drowned,  and  others  were  lost  in  the 
swamps.     General  Ashe  reached  Mathew's  Blufi*  in  safety,  and  afterward  collected  the 

•  March  16   r^^^nants  of  his  little  army  at  Zubley's  Ferry,*  two  miles  above  Purysburg.     The 

1779.  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed 
and  drowned  ;  twenty-seven  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  baggage,  with  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  either  lost  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Prevost.  The  British  lost  only  one  commissioned  officer,  and  fifteen  privates 
killed  and  wounded.^ 

General  Ashe*  was  much  censured  by  contemporary  opinion  and  early  historians ;  and 
modem  compilers  have  repeated  those  censures,  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised. 
Viewing  the  whole  afiair  from  this  remote  point,  and  in  the  light  of  calm  judgment,  he  ap- 
pears no  more  censurable  than  most  other  men  who  were  losers  instead  of  winners.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  becoming  a  victor,  his  alleged  remissness  would  never  have  been  mentioned  ; 
the  unfortunate  are  always  blamed.  Conscious  of  having  exercised  both  courage  and  vig- 
ilance, General  Ashe  appealed  from  the  voice  of  public  opinion  to  a  court-martial,  of  which 
b  March  9     General  Moultrie*  was  president.^     The  court  acquitted  him  of  every  charge  of 

1779.  cowardice  and  deficiency  of  military  skill,  but  gave  their  opinion  that  he  did  not 
take  all  necessary  precautions  to  secure  his  camp  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  afiair,  for  it  deprived  Lincoln  of  about  one  third  of  his  available  force, 
and  opened  a  free  communication  between  the  British.  Indians,  and  Tories,  in  Florida,  West- 
ern Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

•  May  12,         ^^  hhYQ  observed  that  after  the  fall  of  Charleston, *  and  the  dispersion  of  Lin- 

1780.  coin's  army,  royal  power  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  fully  established. 
The  Republican  governor  of  Georgia  and  part  of  his  council  fled  into  North  Carolina,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  on  the  way.  Lieutenant-colonel  Thomas  Brown,  whom 
Campbell  placed  in  command  of  Augusta  early  in  177*9,  now  proceeded  to  that  place  and 

*  MS.  Letmr  of  Oeneral  Jshe  to  Governor  Caswell;  Ramsay,  ii.,  16 ;  Gordon,  ii.,  415 ;  M'Call,  ii.,  206. 

*  John  Ashe  was  bom  in  England  in  1721.  He  came  to  America  with  his  fkther  in  1727,  who  settled 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.  He  served  his  district  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  several 
years,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1762  to  1765.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765, 
and,  with  others,  announced  to  Governor  Tryon  his  determination  to  resist  its  operations.  Assisted  by  Gen- 
eral Hugh  Waddell,  Ashe,  then  colonel  of  the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  headed  an  armed  force,  and  com- 
pelled  the  stamp-master  to  resign.  He  accompanied  Tryon  against  the  Regolators  in  1771 ;  but  when 
royal  role  became  odious,  and  he  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  peril,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealoos 

^^  advocates,  in  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  of  Republican  princi- 

\y\^^  y^     ^y      pies.     As  a  member  of  the  Legidature,  .and  of  the  Committee  of 

t>^^^*^^^^^       ^/Kf^'^Z£^  Correspondence  and  of  Safety  at  Wilmington,  he  was  exceedingly 
^  ^^    A^^-'t-^  active  and  vigilant.     He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  a  Pro- 

vincial Congress,  and  became  the  most  active  opponent  of  Governor  Martin,  for  he  was  exceedingly  popular 
as  a  man.  With  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  Fort  Johnston  in  1775,  and  was  denounced  as  a  rebel 
against  the  crown.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  convened  that  year.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  be  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense ;  and  throughout  the  whole  region 
around  Wilmington,  his  eloquent  words  and  energetic  acts  inspired  the  people  with  burning  patriotism.  In 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  of  Wilmington  District.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  military  and  civil  duties  in  his  district,  until  the  close  of  1778,  when  he  joined  Lincoln  in  South 
Carolina,  with  regiments  from  Halifax,  Wilmington,  Newbern,  and  Edenton.  After  his  surprise  and  de- 
feat at  Brier  Creek,  he  returned  home.  Wilmington  became  a  British  post  in  1781,  and  Colonel  Ashe  and 
his  family  soflered  much  at  their  hands.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sufiered  a  long  confinement,  during 
which  time  he  contracted  the  small-pox.  He  was  released  on  parole  while  sick,  and  died  of  that  disease 
in  October,  1781,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  while  accompanying  his  family  to  a  place  of  quiet,  in  Duplin 
county. 

'  The  other  members  of  the  court  were  General  Rutherford,  Colonels  Armstrong,  Pinckney,  aod  Locke, 
and  Edmond  Hyme,  deputy  adjutant  general. — See  Moultrie's  jtfemoirf,  i.,  338. 
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garrisoned  the  fort  with  a  strong  force.  Brown,  as  we  have  seen  (page  710),  was  an  early 
yictifn  of  Whig  indignation  at  Augusta,  his  native  place,  and  he  used  his  power,  while  in 
command  there,  with  a  fierceness  commensurate  with  his  wrath.  He  sent  out  detachments 
to  hurn  the  dwellings  of  patriots  in  his  vicinity,  and  dispatched  emissaries  among  the  In- 
dians to  incite  them. to  murder  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier.'  His  command  at  Augusta 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  several  corps,  principally  of  Florida  rangers  ;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Creek  and  fifty  Cherokee  Indians ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
defenses  consisted  of  a  strong  fort,  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  upon  a  bank 

about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  river.  This  was 
the  main  work,  and  was 
called  Fort  Cornwallis. 
A  little  less  than  half  a 
mile  westward  of  Fort 
Cornwallis,  was  a  swampy 
ravine  extending  up  from 
the 'river,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.  On 
the  western  margin  of  this 
lagoon,  between  the  pres- 
ent Upper  Market  and  the 
river,  was  a  smaller  work 
vww  FBOM  TH«  SiTK  OF  Fo«T  CoENWALUB.*  called    Fort    Gricrsou,  so 

named  in  honor  of  the  militia  colonel  who  commanded  its  garrison. 

About  the  first  of  September,^  Colonel  Elijah  Clark,  a  brave  partisan  of  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Call,  made  efibrts  to  raise  a  sufficient  force 
to  capture  the  fort  at  Augusta,  and  drive  the  British  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the 
sea-coast.    •  These  were  the  brave  partisans  who  fought  at  the  Cowpens  a  few  months  later. 
Clark  recruited  in  his  own  county,  and  M'Call  went  to  the  district  of  Ninety-Six  and  ap- 
plied to  Colonel  Pickens  for  aid.     He  wanted  five  hundred  men,  but  procured  only  eighty. 
With  these  he  marched  to  Soap  Creek,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Clark,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.      With  this  inadequate  force  they  march- 
ed toward  Augusta.      So  secret  and  rapid  were  their  movements,  that  they  reached  the  out- 
posts before  the  garrison  was  apprised  of  their  approach. b     The  right  was  com-   ,,3^01.14 
manded  by  M'Call,  the  left  by  Major  Samuel  Taylor,  and  the  center  by  Clark.       itso. 
The  divisions  approached  the  town  separately.     Near  Hawk's  Creek,  on  the  west,  Taylor 
fell  in  with  an  Indian  camp,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.     The  Indians  retreated  toward  the 
town,  and  Taylor  pressed  forward  to  get  possession  of  a  strong  trading  station  called  the 

*  Brown^s  authority  was  a  letter  which  Cornwallis  had  sent  to  the  commanders  of  all  the  British  oat- 
posts,  ordering  that  all  those  who  bad  **  taken  part  in  the  revolt  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor ; 
and  also  that  those  who  would  not  turn  out  should  be  imprisoned,  and  their  whole  property  taken  from  them 
or  destroyed."  Every  militia-man  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  king's  service,  and  afterward  joined  the 
Whigs,  was  to  be  "  immediately  hanged."  This  letter  was  a  foul  stain  upon  the  character  of  Cornwallis. 
It  was  a  '^  lash  of  scorpions"  in  the  bands  of  cruel  men  like  Brown.  '^  Officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens," 
says  M'Call  (ii.,  319),  were  brought  up  to  the  place  of  execution,  without  being  informed  why  they  had 
been  taken  out  of  prison.  The  next  morning  after  this  sanguinary  order  reached  Augusta,  five  victims 
were  taken  from  the  jail  by  order  of  Colonel  Brown,  who  all  expired  on  the  gibbet. 

'  Fort  Cornwallis  occupied  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Episcopal  church,  now  a  grave-yard.  This 
view  is  from  within  the  inclosure,  looking  northeast,  and  includes  a  portion  of  Schnltz's  bridge,  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  Hamburg  upon  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  portions  of  the  church.yard 
wall,  and  upon  the  brink  of  the  river  below  are  negroes  employed  in  placing  bales  of  cotton  upon  the  wharves 
for  transportation  to  the  sea-coast.  The  wharves  are  two  stories  in  height,  one  to  be  used  at  low  water, 
the  other  when  the  river  is  "up."  There  were  remains  of  the  ditch  and  embankments  of  the  fort  within 
the  grave-yard  when  I  was  there ;  and  the  trench  leading  to  the  water-gate,  where  the  *'  Pride-of-Indiu" 
tree  is  seen,  was  very  visible. 
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White  House,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town.  The  Indians  reached  it  first,  and  were 
joined  by  a  company  of  King's  Rangers,  under  Captain  Johnson.  -  Ignorant  of  the  approach 
of  other  parties,  Brown  and  Grierson  went  to  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  the  Indians.  While 
absent,  the  few  men  left  in  garrison  were  surprised  by  Clark  and  M'Call,  and  Forts  Corn- 
wallis  and  Grierson  fell  into  their  hands.  A  guard  was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  effects  in  the  fort,  and  Clark,  with  the  remainder,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Taylor. 
Brown  and  Grierson,  perceiving  their  peril,  took  shelter  in  the  White  House,  The  Amer- 
icans tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  them.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  from  eleven  o*clock  in 
the  morning  until  dark,  when  hostilities  ceased.  During  the  night  the  besieged  cast  up  a 
slight  breast- work  around  the  house,  made  loop-holes  in  the  building  for  musketry,  and  thus 
materially  strengthened  their  position.     Early  in  the  morning,^  Clark  ordered 

^  two  field-pieces  to  be  brought  from  Grierson's  redoubt,  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  cannonade  the  White  House,  They  were  oj  little  service,  for  Captain  Martin,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  only  artillerist  among  the  besiegers,  was  killed  soon  after  the  pieces  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  building. 

No  impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy  during  the  fifteenth.  On  that  morning,  before 
daylight,  the  Americans  drove  a  body  of  Indians  from  the  river  bank,  and  thus  cut  ofi*tbe 
supply  of  water  for  those  in  the  house.  Colonel  Brown  and  others  liad  been  severely 
wounded,  and  now  suffered .  great  agony  from  thirst.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  fifty 
Cherokee  Indians,  well  armed,  crossed  the  river  to  re-enforce  Brown,  but  were  soon  repulsed. 
Little  was  done  on  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  seventeenth  Clark  summoned  Brown  to  sur- 
render. He  promptly  refused  ;  for,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six, 
on  the  morning  when  the  Americans  appeared  before  Augusta,  Brown  confidently  expected 
relief  from  that  quarter.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth, 
Clark*s  scouts  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Cruger  with  five  hundred  British 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  this  force  appeared  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Clark's  little  army  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  men 
who  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  desertion  of  many  with  plunder  found  in  the 
forts.  At  ten  o'clock  he  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  toward  the  mountains.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  on  this  occasion  was  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  British  is  not 
known.  Twenty  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  Captain  Ashby  and  twenty-eight  others 
were  made  prisoners.  Upon  these  Brown  and  his  Indian  allies  glutted  their  thirst  for  re- 
venge. Captain  Ashby  and  twelve  of  the  wounded  were  hanged  upon  the  stair- way  of  the 
White  House,  so  that  the  commandant  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  suffer- 
ings. Others  were  given  up  to  the  Indians  to  torture,  scalp,  and  slay.  Terrible  were  the 
demoniac  acts  at  Augusta  on  that  beautiful  autumnal  day,  when  the  white  and  the  red  sav- 
age contended  for  the  meed  of  cruelty  ! 

The  British  remained  in  possession  of  Augusta  until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1781, 
when  their  repose  was  disturbed.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and  when  the 
determination  of  Greene  to  march  into  South  Carolina  was  made  known,  Clark  and  M'Call 
proceeded  to  co-operate  with  him  by  annoying  the  Britisli  posts  in  Georgia.  M*Call  soon 
afterward  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  Clark  suffered  from  the  same  disease.  After  his  re- 
covery, he,  with  several  other  partisans,  were  actively  engaged  at  various  points  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British  and  Tory  scouts.  In 
an  engagement  near  Coosawhatchie,  in  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina,  where  Colonel 
Brown  then  commanded,  the  Americans  were  defeated  ;  and  several  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers were  hanged,  and  their  bodies  given  to  the  Indians  to  scalp  and  otherwise  mutilate.' 

*  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  man  named  M'Koy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  who, 
with  her  family,  had  fled  from  Darien,  in  Georgia,  into  South  Carolina.  She  went  to  Brown  and  implored 
the  life  of  her  son,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  miscreant's  heart  was  unmoved,  and  the 
lad  was  not  only  hanged,  but  bis  body  was  delivered  to  the  Indians  to  mutilate  by  scalping  and  otherwise. 
All  this  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  mother.  Afterward,  when  Brown,  as  a  prisoner,  passed  where 
Mrs.  M'Koy  resided,  she  called  to  his  remembrance  his  cruelty,  and  said,  **  As  you  are  now  a  prisoner  to 
the  leaders  of  my  country,  for  the  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge  •  but  if  you  resume  your 
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Siege  of  Aagatta.  Colonel  Pickens. 

This  was  Brown's  common  practice,  and  made  his  name  as  hateful  at  the  South  as  that  of 
*'  Bloody  Bill  Cunningham." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,^  the  Georgia  militia,  under  Colonels  Williams,  Baker, 
and  Hammond,  Major  James  Jackson  (afterward  governor  of  the  state),  and  other 
officers,  assembled  near  Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  siege.  Williams, 
who  had  the  general  command  during  Clark's  sickness,  encamped  within  twelve  hundred 
yards  of  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson,  and  fortified  his  camp.  Colonel  Brown,  who  was 
again  in  command  at  Augusta,  deceived  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  Americans,  dared 
not  attack  them  ;  and  al,  and    dispersed   the 

in  this  position  the  re-  rest.     Other  little  sue- 

spective  forces  remain-  cesses  made  the  Ameri- 

ed  until  the  middle  of  cans  at  Augusta  feel  so 

May,  when  Clark  came  strong  that  Clark  de- 

with  one  hundred  new  termined  to  attempt  an 

recruits    and    resumed  assault.     An  old  iron 

the  command.     About  five  pounder,  which  he 

that  time,  Major  Dill  had    picked    up,    was 

approached      Augusta  mounted    within    four 

with  a  party  of  Loyal-  hundred  yards  of  Fort 

ists  to  force  the  Ameri-  Grierson,  and  other  dis- 

cans  to  raise  the  siege.  positions  for  an  attack 

A  detachment  of  Caro-  were  made.      Powder 

lina  mountaineers  and  ]  was  scarce,  and  he  sent 

Georgians,  under  Shel-  a   message  to  Colonel 

by  and  Carr,  sent  by  Pickens,*  who  was  ma- 

Clark,  met  them  at  Walk-  ^r><  y        ^^   *   y^  neuvering  between  Augus- 

er*s  bridge,  on  Brier  Creek,       y^^t^^^^  **  *^^   ^^^^   Ninety-Six, 

killed  and  wounded  sever-  ^  asking  for  a  supply,  and 

also  a  re-enforcement  of  men. 

Pickens  could  not  immediately  comply,  for  the  Indians  having  recommenced  hostilities  on 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  he  had  sent  part  of  his  force  in  that  direction.  Per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  seizing  Augusta,  Pickens  informed  Greene  of  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs there.  That  general,  then  advancing  upon  Ninety-Six,  immediately  ordered  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  to  join  Pickens  and  Clark  in  besieging  Augusta.  The  rapid 
march  of  Lee,  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphin  and  its  stores,  and  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  have 
been  noticed  on  page  691.  bMiysi, 

The  capture  of  Fort  Galphin^  was  an  important  prelude  to  the  siege  of  Au-       i^si. 

sword,  I  will  go  five  hundred  miles  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  it  for  the  murder  of  my  son. — See 
M*Cairs  Gtorgia,  ii.,  365 ;  Garden's  Jnecdotet. 

'  Andrew  Pickens  was  born  in  Paxton  township,  Penn^lvania,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1739. 
His  parents  were  from  Ireland.  In  1752,  he  removed,  with  his  father,  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  in  South 
Carolina.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Grant's  expedition  against  the  Cberokees,  in  which  he  took  his  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  He  became  a  warm  Republican  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  in  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  military  partisans  of  the 
South.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  1794,  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  when 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  commissioned  major  general  of  the  South  Carolina  militia 
in  1795,  and  was  often  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  President  Washington  offered  him  a 
brigade  of  light  troops  under  General  Wayne,  to  serve  against  the  Indians  in  the  northwest,  but  he  declined 
the  honor.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Pendleton  District,  South  Carolina — the  scene  of  his  earliest  battles — on 
the  seventeenth  of  August,  1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  His  remains  lie  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  (who  died  two  years  before),  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  ^'  Old  Stone  Meeting-house''  in  Pendleton.  In 
1765,  he  married  Rebecca  Calhoun,  aunt  of  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
ladies  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Ellet,  in  her  Women  of  the  Revolution  (iii.,  302),  gives  some  interesting  sketches 
of  this  lady  and  her  life  during  the  Revolution.  Her  relatives  and  friends  were  very  numerous,  and  her 
marriage  was  attended  by  a  great  number.  "  Rebecca  Calhoun's  wedding"  was  an  epoch  in  the  social 
history  of  the  district  in  which  she  resided^  and  old  people  used  it  as  a  point  to  reckon  from. 
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gusta,  for  it  deprived  Colonel  Brown  of  a  considerable  body  of  reserved  troops  and  of  val- 
uable stores.  The  latter  were  of  great  importance  to  Greene,  then  approaching  Ninety- 
Six.     Afler  the  capture  of  this  redoubt,  Lee  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  a  few  hours,  and 

then  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  with  Captains  O'Neal  and 
Armstrong,  to  cross  the  Savannah  with  the  cavalry,  a  lit- 
tle below  Augusta,  and  join  Pickens  and  Clark.  On  the 
same  evening,  Lee,  with  the  field-piece  of  Captain  Finley, 
crossed  the  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- third 
joined  the  besiegers. 

Eggleston,  on  his  arrival,  summoned  Brown  to  surrender,  at  th^  same  time  informing  him 
of  the  approach  of  a  strong  force  from  General  Greene's  army.  Brown  did  not  credit  the 
information,  treated  the  flag  with  contempt,  and  declined  giving  a  written  answer.  Lee 
had  now  arrived,  and  an  immediate  assault  on  Fort  Grierson  was  determined  upon.  The 
first  measure  attempted  was  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  Pickens  and  Clark 
were  to  attack  Fort  Grierson  on  the  northwest,  with  the  militia ;  Major  Eaton's  battalions 
and  some  Georgia  militia,  under  Major  Jackson,  were  to  pass  down  the  river  and  attack  it 
on  the  northeast ;  while  Lee,  with  his  infantry,  took  a  position  south  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  sup- 
port Eaton,  or  check  Brown  if  he  should  make  a  sortie  in  favor  of  Grierson.  In  the  skirt 
of  the  woods  south  of  Lee,  Eggleston,  with  the  cavalry,  was  stationed.  When  Brown  dis- 
covered the  peril  of  Grierson,  he  made  a  sortie  with  two  field-pieces,  but  was  soon  checked 
by  Lee.  Grierson,  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  evacuate  his  redoubt,  and  attempt  to 
throw  his  command  into  Fort  Cornwallis.  Passing  down  the  ravine  on  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon,  some  of  the  garrison  effected  their  purpose  ;  but  thirty  of  them  were  slain,  and  forty 
five  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Grierson  was  captured,  but  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  Georgia  rifleman,  who,  on  account  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  his  family  by  his  victim, 
could  not  be  restrained  from  dealing  a  blow  of  vengeace.^  In  this  assault  Major  Eaton 
was  slain. 

The  Americans  now  turned  their  attention  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  They  were  without  ar- 
tillery, except  the  old  iron  piece  in  possession  of  Clark,  and  Finley's  grasshopper  ;  and  their 
rifles  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  fort.  Lee  suggested  the  erection  of  a  Mayham  tower, 
which  was  used  so  efficiently  at  Fort  Watson  and  Ninety-Six.  This  was  done,  under  cover 
of  an  old  frame  house  which  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  present  Episcopal  church.  This 
procedure  made  Brown  uneasy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  labor.  After  a  severe  skirmish,  the  enemy  were 
driven  into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  succeeding  night,  a  similar  attempt 
was  made,  with  the  same  result.  The  tower  was  completed  on  the  first  of  June,  and  for 
its  destruction  Brown  used  every  effort  in  his  power.  Sallies  were  made  under  cover  of 
night,  and  some  severe  conflicts  ensued.      He  tried  stratagem,"  and  failed  in  that. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  Brown  was  summoned  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  that 
night  a  six  pounder,  brought  from  Fort  Grierson,  was  placed  in  battery  on  the  tower. 
Toward  noon,  riflemen  stationed  upon  it  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  garrison,  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  day.  The  guns  were  soon  unmanned  by  the  rifle  balls,  and  the 
six  pounder  dismounted  them.  .  The  garrison  dug  vaults  within  the  fort  to  save  themselves 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  assailants,  and  thus  the  siege  went  on  until  the  morning  of 
_      the  fourth,*  when  a  general  assault  was  agreed  upon.      While  the  Americans 

•  Jufte,  1781.  r         '         r  t      -n,  ••?  •  n  -  .• 

were  formmg  for  attack.  Brown,  perceivmg  the  mamtenance  of  his  post  to  be  im- 

'  This  rifleman  was  Captain  Samael  Alexander,  whose  aged  father  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Corn- 
wallis for  some  time,  and  was  cruelly  treated  by  both  Brown  and  Grierson.  The  son  was  the  deliverer  of 
his  father  soon  after  he  dispatched  Grierson. 

'  Brown  opened  a  communication  with  a  house  in  front  of  the  tower,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  powder 
in  it.  He  then  sent  a  Scotchman,  under  the  cloak  of  a  deserter,  who  advised  the  Americans  to  burn  that 
old  house,  as  it  stood  in  their  way.  Had  they  done  so,  the  explosion  of  the  powder  might  have  destroyed 
the  tower.  Lee  suspected  the  man,  and  had  him  confined.  Brown  finally  applied  a  slow  match  and  ble« 
up  the  house,  but  the  tower  was  unharmed. 
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possible,  sent  out  a  flag  and  offered  to  make  a  conditional  surrender  to  Pickens  and  Lee. 
The  day  was  spent  in  negotiations,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  fort  was  surrendered  to 
Captain  Rudulph,  who  was  appointed  to  take  possession.  The  garrison  marched  out  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Brown  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  paroled  to  Savannah  under 
a  sufficient  guard,  who  marched  down  the  river  on  the  Carolina  side.'  Pickins  and  Lee 
soon  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Greene,  then  investing  Ninety-Six.  In  this  siege  of  Augusta, 
the  Americans  had  sixteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded  ;  seven  of  them  mortally.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  fifty-two  killed ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four,  including  the 
wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  The  British  never  had  possession  of  Augusta  after 
this  event. 

Let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  a  while. 

It  was  toward  noon  when  we  descended  Liberty  Hill,  looked  in  upon  the  slave-market 
at  Hamburg  (the  first  aiid  last  I  ever  saw),  and  crossed  Shultz's  bridge  to  Augusta.  After 
dinner  I  visited  the  site  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  715;  also  the 
site  of  Fort  Grierson,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  The  rivulet  is  still  there,  and  the 
marshy  lagoon  on  the  brink  of  the  river ;  but  the  **  guUey"  mentioned  in  the  local  histories 
was  filled,  and  houses  and  gardens  covered  the  site  of  the  redoubt  and  its  ravelins.  At  the 
office  of  the  mayor,  I  saw  (and  was  permitted  to  copy)  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  monument 
to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  and  beautifully  shaded  Greene  Street,  directly  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Georgia  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  to  be  a  granite  obelisk,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  composed  of  square  blocks  of  stone. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  will  be  six  feet  eight  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
tapered  to  the  top.  It  will  rest  upon  a  base  twelve  feet  eight  inches  square,  elevated  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  comer-stone  is  already  laid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an- 
other will  soon  be  added  to  the  few  monuments  already  erected  to  the  memory  of  Revolu- 
tionary patriots. 

I  left  Augusta  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth^  with  real  regret,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  ornamented  with  water-oaks,  wild  olives,  holly,  palmettoes,  mag-  ** 
uolias,  and  other  evergreens  ;  the  gardens  blooming  ;  the  orange-trees  bud^ipg  in  the  bland 
air,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  whom  I  met,  wooed  me  to  a  longer  tarry.  But  "  home, 
sweet  home,"  beckoned  me  away,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  entered  a  mail-coach,  with  a  single 
fellow- passenger,  for  a  ride  of  fifty-two  miles  to  the  *<  Ninety-mile  Station,"  on  the  Great 
Central  Railway.  I  had  a  pleasant  companion  while  he  kept  awake,  and  we  whiled  away 
the  tedious  night  hours  by  agreeable  conversation  until  we  reached  Waynesbo(ough,'  where 
we  exchanged  horses  and  the  mails.  After  leaving  the  village,  I  endeavored  to  sleep.  My 
companion  complained  that  he  never  could  slumber  in  a  coach  ;  and  I  presume  his  loud 
snoring  always  keeps  him  awake,  for  in  ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  post-office  his  nasal 
pipes  were  chanting  bass  to  the  alto  of  the  coach- wheels. 

We  breakfasted  at  sunrise  at  a  log-house  in  the  forest,  and  arrived  at  the  rail-way,  on 
the  upper  border  of  Severn  county,  near  the  banks  of  the  Great  Ogeeche,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
where  we  dined,  and  at  one  departed  for  Savannah.  Swamps,  plantations,  and  forests,  with 
scarcely  a  hill,  or  even  an  undulation,  compose  the  monotonous  scenery.  While  enjoying  the 
pieasing  anticipation  of  an  early  arrival  in  Savannah,  our  locomotive  became  disabled  by 
the  breaking  of  a  piston-rod.  •  We  were  yet  forty  miles  from  our  goal,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
swamp,  ten  miles  from  any  habitation,  near  the  road.  The  sun  went  down  ;  the  twilight 
faded  away,  and  yet  we  were  immovable.  At  intervals  the  engineer  managed  to  start  his 
steed  and  travel  a  short  distance,  and  then  stop.     Thus  we  crawled  along,  and  at  eleven 

^  The  brother  of  young  M^Koy,  who  was  hanged  and  scalped  by  Brown's  orders,  and  who,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  had  joined  Clark  before  Augasta,  endeavored  to  kill  Brown,  bat  was  prevented  by  the  guard.  It 
vras  daring  this  inarch  to  Savannah,  when  at  Silver  Blofl^  that  Brown  encountered  Mrs.  M^Koy,  as  related 
on  page  716.  '  M'Call,  ii.,  370 ;  Lee,  238 ;  Ramsay,  ii.,  238. 

'  Waynesborough  is  the  capital  of  Burke  county.  It  is  upon  a  branch  of  Brier  Creek,  about  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  place  of  General  Ashe's  defeat. 
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o'clock  at  night  we  reached  the  thirty  mile  station,  where  we  supped  at  the  expense  of  the  rail 
way  company.  At  our  haltings  we  started  light-wood  fires,  whose  bla^e  amid  the  tall  trees 
draped  with  moss,  the  green  cane-brakes,  and  the  dry  oases,  garnished  with  dwarf  palmettoes, 
produced  the  most  picturesque  effects. .  A  hand-car  was  sent  down  to  Savannah  for  another 
engine,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  rooming  we  entered  that  city.  I  breakfasted  at  the  Pu- 
laski House,  a  large  building  fronting  upon  Johnson  Square,  amid  whose  noble  trees  stands 
a  monument  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Savannah  to  the  memory  of  General  Greene  and  the 
Count  Pulaski.* 

Savannah  is  pleasant-  fore  noting  the  localities 

ly  situated  upon  a  sand-  of  interest  in  Savannah 

bluff,    some    forty     feet  and  suburbs,  let  us  open 

above     low-water-mark,  the  interesting  pages  of 

sloping  toward   swamps  its     history,     and     note 

and  savannahs,  at  a  low-  their  teachings   respect- 

er altitude  in  the  interi-  ing  Georgia  in  general, 

or.     It  is  upon  the  south  and  of  the  capital  in  par- 

side  of  the  river,  about  ticular,    whose     founda- 

eighteen  miles  from  the  tions  were  laid  by  Gen- 

ocean.     The  city  is  laid  eral  Oglethorpe, 

out  in  rectangles,  and  has  We  have  already  con- 

ten  public  squares.     The  sidered  the  events  which 

streets      are      generally  led    to    the    settlement 

broad  and  well  shaded,  of  the  Carolinas,  within 

some  of  them  with  four  whose      charter      limits 

rows  of  Pride-of- India  Georgia    was    originally 

trees,  which,  in  summer,  included,    and    we    will 

add  greatly  to  the  beauty  here    refer   only   to  the 

of  the  city  and  comfort  single  circumstance  con- 

/.  .1      •    1     1  •-      .  -o  GM:«if«  AND  Pulaski  MoNuaixifT.  .    j        ..i.    ai_  v 

of  the  mhabita^ts.     Be-  nected  with  the   earlier 

efforts  at  settlement,  which  some  believe  to  be  well  authenticated,  namely,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  entered  the  Savannah  River, 
and  upon  the  bluff  where  the  city  now  stands  stood  and  talked  with  the  Indian  king* 
There  are  reasonable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

As  late  as  1730,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  Rivers  was 
entirely  uninhabited  by  white  people.  On  the  south  the  Spaniards  held  possession,  and  on 
the  west  the  French  had  Louisiana,  while  the  region  under  consideration,  partially  filled 
with  powerful  Indian  tribes,  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  France  and  Spain 
from  occupying  it  (for  the  latter  already  began  to  claim  territory  even  north  of  the  Savan- 
nah), and  as  a  protection  to  the  Carolina  planters  against  the  encroachments  of  their  hostile 
neighbors,  various  schemes  of  emigration  thither  were  proposed,  but  without  being  effected. 
Finally,  in  1729,  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  valorous  soldier  and  humane  Christian,  then 
a  member  of  Parliament,  made  a  proposition  in  that  body  for  the  founding  of  a  colony  to 
be  composed  of  poor  persons  who  were  confined  for  debt  and  minor  offenses  in  the  prisons 

^  In  Maroh,  1825,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  it  was  determined  to  take  the  occasion  of  the 
expected  visit  of  General  La  Fayette  to  that  city  to  lay  the  corner-stones  of  two  monuments,  one  to  the 
memory  of  Greene,  in  Johnson  Square ;  the  other  in  memory  of  Pulaski,  in  Chippewa  Square.  These 
corner-stones  were  accordingly  laid  by  La  Fayette  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1825.  Some  donations 
were  made;  and  in  November,  1826,  the  State  Legislature  authorized  a  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$35,000  to  complete  the  monuments.  The  funds  were  accumulated  very  slowly,  and  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  erect  one  monument,  to  be  called  the  "  Greene  and  Pulaski  Monument."  The  structure  here 
dielineated  is  of  Georgia  marble  upon  a  granite  base,  and  was  completed  in  1829.  The  lottery  is  still  in 
operation,  and  since  this  monument  was  completed  has  realized  a  little  more  than  $12,000. — Bancroft's 
Cemut  and  StaiiMHa  of  Savannah,  1848.  The  second  monumentj  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  will  soon  be 
erected  in  Chippewa  Square.     Laonitz,  the  scalptor,  of  New  York,  is  intrusted  with  its  construction. 

«  See  M*Cairs  Hiitory  of  Georgia,  note,i.,  34. 
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of  England.^  He  instituted  an  inquiry  into  their  condition,  which  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  their  situation  would  be  more  tolerable  in  the  position  of  a  military  colony,  acting 
as  a  barrier  between  the  Carolinians  and  their  troublesome 
neighbors,  than  in  the  moral  contamination  and  physical 
miseries  of  prison  life.  The  class  of  persons  whom  he  de- 
signed to  transplant  to  America  were  not  wicked  criminals, 
but  chiefly  insolvent  debtors.  Oglethorpe  also  proposed  to 
make  the  new  colony  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  and  other  Continental  states,  and  in  this 
religious  idea  he  included  the  pious  thought  of  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (the 
fourth  bearing  that  title)  and  other  influential  men  warm-  ^ 
ly  espoused  the  scheme,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  soon  pervaded  the  nation.  A  royal  charter  was 
obtained  in  1732  for  twenty-one  years;'  large  sums  were 
subscribed  by  individuals ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years. 
Parliament  voted  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  support  of  the  scheme.^ 

Oglethorpe  volunteered  to  act  as  governor  of  the  new  colony,  and  to  accompany  the  set- 
tlers to  their  destination.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1732,  he  embarked  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  emigrants,  and  in  fifty-seven  days  arrived  ofl'  the  bar  of  Charleston.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Carolinians,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  he  sailed  for  Port 
Royal.  While  the  colonists  were  landing,  Oglethorpe,  with  a  few  followers,  pfoceeded 
southward,  ascended  the  Savannah  River  to  the  high  bluff,  and  there  selected  a  spot  for  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  future  state.  With  the  Yamacraw  Indians,  half  a  mile  from  this 
bluff,  dwelt  Tonio  Chichi^  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Indian  confederacy  of  that  region. 
Oglethorpe  and  the  chief  both  desired  friendly  relations ;  and  when  the  former  invited  the 
latter  to  his  tent,  Tomo  Chichi  came,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  buffalo  skin,  appropriately 
ornamented,  and  addressed  Oglethorpe  in  eloquent  and  conciliatory  terms.*     Friendly  rela- 

'  In  1728,  Oglethorpe's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  debtors  in  prison  by  visiting  a  gentleman 
confined  in  the  Fleet  Jail,  who  was  heavily  ironed  and  harshly  treated.  He  obtained  a  parliamentary  com* 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  debtor- prisoners  throughout  England,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman. 
They  reported  in  1729,  and  efforts  at  reform  were  immediately  made.  The  most  popular  proposition  was 
that  of  Oglethorpe,  to  use  the  prison  materials  for  founding  a  new  state  in  America. 

'  This  charter  was  unlike  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Instead  of  being  given  for  purposes  of  private  ad- 
vantage, as  a  money  speculation,  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  new  col- 
ony could  derive  no  profit  from  it  whatever ;  they  acted  solely  "  in  trust  for  the  poor.''  It  was  purely  a 
benevolent  scheme.  They  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  colony  for  twenty-one  years,  after  which  it 
was  to  revert  to  the  crown.  In  honor  of  the  king,  who  gave  the  scheme  his  hearty  approval,  the  territory 
included  within  the  charter  was  called  Georgia.  The  seal  of  the  new  province  bore  a  representation  of  a 
group  of  silk- worms  at  work,  with  the  motto  Non  tibi^  sed  aliU — "  Not  for  themselves,  but  for  others." 

'  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  born  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1698.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  under  Prince  Eugene  as  his  aid-de-camp.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  while  in  that  position  successfully  advocated  a  scheme  for  colonizing 
Georgia.  He  founded  Savannah  in  1733.  In  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  enterprise,  he  crossed  the 
ocean  several  times.  He  performed  a  good  deed  of  military  service  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1743,  and  was  married  in  1744.  In  1745,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the 
British  army,  and  in  1747  to  major  general.  He  was  employed,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  against 
the  Pretender,  during  1745.  When  General  Gage  went  to  England  in  1775,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
British  army  in  North  America  was  offered  to  Oglethorpe.  His  merciful  conditions  did  not  please  minis- 
ters, and  General  Howe  received  the  appointment.  He  died  at  Grantham  Hall,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1785,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  in  Grantham  Church,  Essex,  where  his  tomb  bears 
a  poetic  epitaph.  *  Graham,  iii.,  180-184. 

^  "  Here,"  said  the  chief,  "is  a  little  present ;  I  give  you  a  Buffalo's  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  the 
head  and  feathers  of  an  Eagle,  which  I  desire  you  to  accept,  because  the  Eagle  is  an  emblem  of  speed,  and 
the  Buffalo  of  strength.  The  English  are  swill  as  the  bird,  and  strong  as  the  beast,  since,  like  the  former, 
they  flew  over  vast  seas  to  the  uttermost  parts  .of  the  earth ;  and  like  the  latter,  they  are  so  strong  that 
nothing  can  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of  an  Eagle  are  soft,  and  signify  love ;  the  Buffalo's  skin  is 
warm,  and  signifies  protection  ;  therefore,  I  hope  the  English  will  love  and  protect  our  little  families." 
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lions  were  established,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  Februarys  the  little  band  of  settlers 
came  fronn  Port  Royal  and  landed  at  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Savannah. 
For  almost  a  year  the  governor  lived  under  a  tent  stretched  upon  pine  boughs,  while  the 
streets  of  the  town  were  laid  out,  and  the  people  built  their  houses  of  timber,  each  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet  in  size.  In  May  following,  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try was  held  ;  and  on  the  first  of  June,  it  was  signed,  by  which  the  English  obtained  sov- 
ereignty over  the  lands  of  the  Creek  nation,  as  far  south  as  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states  of  our  confederacy. 

Within  eight  years  af\er  the  founding  of  Savannah,  twenty-five  hundred  emigrants  had 
been  sent  out  to  Georgia,  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.^  Among  these 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders,  well  disciplined  in  military  tactics,  who  were  of 
essential  service  to  Oglethorpe.  Very  strict  moral  regulations  were  adopted  ;'  lots  of  land, 
twenty-five  acres  each,  were  granted  to  men  for  military  services,  and  every  care  was  exer- 
cised to  make  the  settlers  comfortable.  Yet  discontent  soon  prevailed,  for  they  saw  the 
Carolinians  growing  rich  by  traffic  in  negroes ;  they  also  saw  them  prosper  commercially 
by  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  They  complained  of  the  Wesleyans  as  too  rigid,  and  these 
pious  Methodists  left  the  colony  and  returned  home.  Still,  prosperity  did  not  smile  upon 
the  settlers,  and  a  failure  of  the  scheme  was  anticipated. 

Oglethorpe,  who  went  to  England  in  1734,  returned  in  1736,  with  three  hundred  em- 
igrants. A  storm  was  gathering  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  his  domain.  The  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine  regarded  the  rising  state  with  jealousy,  and  as  a  war  between  England 
and  Spain  was  anticipated,  vigilance  was  necessary.  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  maintain  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  south  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  Highlanders,  settled 

at  Darien,  volunteered  to  aid  him.      With  a  few  fol- 
lowers, he  hastened  in  a  scout-boat  to  St.  Simon's  Isl- 
and, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Frederica,  and 
>'  upon  the  blufl^near  by  he  constructed  a  fort  o(  tabby* 
';;  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  there.      He  also 
.'  caused  forts  to  be  erected  at  Augusta,  Darien,  on 
Cumberland  Island,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and   St.  John's.      Perceiving  these  hostile 
Ruins  of  Oolkthokfe's  Bareacks  at  f.kdskica.«  preparations,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  St.  Augus- 
tine sent  commissioners  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe. 
They  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and  even  of  the  region  north  of  the 
Savannah  to  St.  Helena  Sound.      This  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  war  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance.      Thus  matters  stood  for  several  months. 

In  the  winter  of  1736—7,  Oglethorpe  again  went  to  England,  where  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier  general,  with  a  command  extending  over  South  Carolina  as  well  as 

^  Among  those  vfho  went  to  Georgia  during  this  period  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  sect.  Also  in  1733,  quite  a  large  hody  of  Moravians,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  left  the  Old  Continent  for  the  New,  and  pitched  their  tents  near  Savannah,  after  a 
long  voyage.  They  soon  made  their  way  up  the  Savannah  to  a  beautiful  stream,  where  they  settled  down 
permanently,  and  called  the  creek  and  their  settlement,  Ebenezer,  a  name  which  they  still  bear. 

Whitfield  came  in  1740,  and  established  an  orphan-house  at  Savannah.  He  sustained  it  for  a  while,  by 
contributions  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  several  provinces  by  his  eloquence ;  but  when  he  was  asleep  in 
the  soil  of  New  England,  it  failed.  All  Christians  were  admitted  to  equal  citizenship,  except  Roman  Catl- 
olics ;  they  were  not  allowed  a  residence  there. 

•  The  importation  of  rum  was  prohibited,  and,  to  prevent  a  contraband  trade  in  the  article,  commercii\ 
mtercourse  with  the  West  Indies  was  forbidden.     The  importation  of  neprroes  was  also  forbidden. 

'  Tabby  is  a  mixture  of  lime  with  oyster-shells  and  gravel,  which,  when  dry,  form  a  hard  rocky  mass. 

*  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  W.  W.  Hazzard,  Esq.,  in  1851.  Mr.  Hazzard  writes :  "  These  ruins 
stand  on  the  left  bank  or  bluff*  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Alatamaha  River,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Smion^s 
Island,  where  the  steamers  pass  from  Savannah  to  Florida.''  This  fort  was  a  scene  of  hostilities  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  that  of  1812 ;  and  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  military  relics  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Hazzard  states  that,  in  his  field  in  the  rear  of  it,  his  men  always  turn  up  *^  bomb-shells  and 
hollow  shot  whenever  they  plow  there."     The  whole  remains  are  upon  his  plantation  at  West  Point 
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Georgia.  There  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned  to  his  colony  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men  to  ac|  against  the  Spaniards.  England  declared  war  against 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  1739,  and  Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine.  The  St.  Mary's  was  then  considered  (as  it  remains)  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Over  that  line  Oglethorpe  marched  in  May,  1740,  with  four  hund- 
red of  his  regiment,  some  Carolinians,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly  Indians.  He  captured  a 
Spanish  fort  within  twenty-five  miles  of  St.  Augustine.  A  small  fortress,  within  two  miles 
of  that  place,  was  surrendered  on  his  approach,  but  a  summons  to  give  up  the  town  was  an- 
swered by  defiant  words.  The  invaders  maintained  a  siege  for  some  time,  when  the  arrival 
of  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  camp, 
obliged  them  to  withdraw  and  return  to  Savannah. & 

In  1 742,  the  Spaniards  invaded  Georgia.  A  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail,  with  more  than  three 
thousand  troops  from  Havana  and  St.  Augustine,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Si-  ^  j^^y  ^g 
mons,b  and  a  little  above  the  town  of  the  same  name,  erected  a  battery  of  twenty  I'^^a 
guns.  Oglethorpe,  with  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  then  on  the  island. 
He  withdrew  to  his  fort  at  Frederica,  and  anxiously  awaited  re-enforcements  from  Carolina. 
He  skirmished  successfully  with  attacking  parties,  and  arranged  for  a  night  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  battery.  A  deserter  (a  French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan  ;  but  the  sagacity  of 
Oglethorpe  used  the  miscreant's  agency  to  his  subsequent  advantage,  by  bribing  a  Spanish 
prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  containing  information  that  a  British  fleet  was 
about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.  Of  course  the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  arrested  the  Frenchman  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  contained  in  Oglethorpe's  letter 
alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  Spaniards  determined  to  assail  the  English  immediately,  and 
then  return  to  St.  Augustine  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  their  march  to  the  attack  of 
Frederica,  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Great  slaughter  ensued,  and  they  retreated  precip- 
itately. The  place  of  conflict  is  called  Bloody  Marsh  to  this  day.  On  their  retreat,  by 
water,  they  attacked  Fort  William,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  expedition  was  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular, 
and  the  commander  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Havana,  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
in  disgrace. 

After  ten  years  of  service  in  and  for  the  colony  of  Georgia,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  his  feet  never  again  pressed  the  soil  of  America.  His  rule  had  been  chiefly 
military.  A  civil  government  was  now  established, c  under  ^the  control  of  a  president 
and  council,  who  were  instructed  to  administer  it  as  the  trustees  should  dictate.  Pros- 
perity did  not  yet  gladden  the  settlers,  and  the  colony  had  a  sickly  existence.  At  length 
the  moral  and  commercial  restrictions  began  to  be  evaded ;  slaves  were  brought  from  Car- 
olina, and  hired  firet  for  a  few  years,  and  -then  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  purchase,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  parties ;  for  a  sum,  equal  to  the 
Talue  of  the  slave,  was  paid  in  advance.  Finally,  slave  ships  came  directly  to  Savannah 
from  Africa ;  slave  labor  was  generally  introduced,  and  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a 
planting  state.  In  1752,  the  trustees,  wearied  with  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  resign- 
ed the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  period  until  the  war  of  the  Pwev- 
olution,  Georgia  was  a  royal  province.*  When  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  guarantied, 
as  far  as  possible,  general  peace  in  America,  the  province,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flourish 
and  take  an  important  place  among  the  Anglo-American  colonies ;  and  in  the  hostilities 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  its  people  performed  their  part  well  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions and  men  for  the  armies. 

The  inhabitants  of  Georgia  first  began  to  feel  the  hand  of  British  taxation,  when,  in 
1767,  Governor  Wright  communicated  his  instructions  from  the  king  to  require  implicit  obe- 

*  John  Reynolds  was  the  first  royal  governor.  He  was  appointed  in  1754.  and  was  succeeded  in  1757 
by  Henry  Eliis.  Sir  James  Wright,  who  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Georgia,  succeeded  Ellis  in  1760, 
and  held  the  office  untU  1776. 
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dience  to  the  Mutiny  Act.*     They  were  compelled  to  acquiesce,  but  it  was  with  reluctance 
They  had  not  realized  the  practical  iniquity  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when;  in  1768,  the  As- 
sembly at  Savannah  appointed  Dr.  Franklin  an  agent  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ony in  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  formal  special  complaint  to  make,  nor  difficulties  with 
government  for  him  to  adjust.      They  generally  instructed  him  to  use  efforts  to  have  the 
acts  of  Parliament  repealed,  which  were  offensive  to  all  the  colonies.      To  a  circular  letter 
a  1768.    ^^^^  ^^^  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, &  proposing  a  union  of  the  colonies, 
an  answer  of  approval  was  returned.     In  1770,^  the  Legislature  spoke  out  boldly 
against  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  by  publishing  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  similar  in  sentiment  to  that  of  the  "  Stamp  Act  Congress"  at  New  York.      Gov- 
ernor Wright  was  displeased,  and  viewing  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  within 
his  province  with  concern,  he  went  to  England^  to  confer  with  ministers.      He  re- 
mained there  about  a  year  and  a  half.      During  his  absence,  James  Habersham,  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  exercised  executive  functions. 

•  The  Republicans  of  Georgia  had  become  numerous  in  1773,  and  committees  of  correspond- 
ence were  early  formed,  and  acted  efficiently.  A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was  called 
in  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  Sir  James  Wright,  supported  by  a  train  of 
civil  officers,  prevented  the  proposed  public  expression  of  opinion.  The  wealthy  feared  loss 
of  property  by  Revolutionary  movements,  while  the  timid  trembled  at  the  thought  of  resist- 
ance to  royal  government.  Selfishness  and  fear  kept  the  people  comparatively  quiet  for  a 
while.  In  the  mean  time,  a  powerful  Tory  party  was  organizing  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Georgia,  and  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  governors  of  these  provinces  among  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers,  to  prepare  them  to  lift  the  hatchet  and  go  out  upon  the  war-path  against  the 
white  people,  if  rebellion  should  ensue.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Georgia  when  called 
upon  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  Half  encircled  by  fierce  savages,  and  pressed  down  by  the  heel  of  strongly-support- 
ed royal  power  in  their  midst,  the  Republicans  needed  stout  hearts  and  unbending  resolu- 
tion. These  they  possessed  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  they  were  bold,  and  adopted 
measures  of  cq-operation  with  the  other  colonies  in  resistance  to  tyranny. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,<^  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  requested  to  assemble  at  the 
"  liberty  pole  at  Tondee*s  tavern,*  in  Savannah,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty -seventh 
instant,  in  order  that  public  matters  may  be  taken  under  consideration,  and  such  other  con- 
stitutional measures  pursued  as  may  then  appear  most  eligible.'"     The  call  was  signed  by 
Noble  W.  Jones  (who  in  1780  was  a  prisoner  in  Charleston),  Archibald  Bullock,  John 
Houstoun,  and  George  Walton.     A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  watch-house  in  Sa- 
•  July  27      vannah.o  where  letters  from  Northern  committees  were  read,  and  a  committee  to 
1774. '     draft  resolutions  was  appointed.*     These  proceedings  were  published,  and  the  gov- 
emor,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  rebellion  around  him,  issued  a  countervailing  proc- 
lamation. ^     He  called  upon  the  people  to  discountenance  these  seditious  men  and 
measures,  and  menaced  the  disobedient  with  the  penalties  of  stern  British  law. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  another  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  concur  with 
their  sister  colonies  in  acts  of  resistance  to  oppression.  After  strongly  condemning  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  suffering  peo- 

^  A  proviso  of  this  act,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  required  the  colonists  to  provide  various  neces- 
saries for  soldiers  that  might  be  quartered  among  them. 

*  The  first  liberty-pole  was  erected  in  Savannah,  on  the  fifth  of  Jnne,  1775,  in  front  of  Peter  Tondee's 
tavern.     His  hoose  stood  upon  the  spot  now  (1849)  occupied  by  Smet's  new  stores.  ^  M'Call,  ii.,  16. 

^  John  Glenn  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions :  John  Glenn,  John  Smith,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Honstoan,  Noble  W.  Jones, 
Lyman  Hall,  William  Young,  Edward  Telfair,  Samuel  Farley,  George  Walton,  Joseph  Habersham,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Jonathan  Cochran,  George  M'Intosh,  Sutton  Banks,  William  Gibbons,  Benjamin  Andrew,  John  Winn, 
John  Stirk,  Archibald  Bollock,  James  Soriven,  David  Zubley,  Henry  Davis  Bourgiiin,  Ellsha  Butler,  William 
Baker,  Parminus  Way,  John  Baker,  John  Mann,  John  Benefield,  John  Staoey,  and  John  Morel.  These 
were  the  leading  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Savannah  in  1774. 
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pie  of  that  city,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  barrels  of  rice  were  contributed  and  shipped  for  Massachusetts.  The  gov- 
ernor assembled  his  friends  at  the  court-house  a  few  days  afterward,  and  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  was  expressed  in  strong  terms.  Agents  were  sent 
throughout  the  province  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  people  to  a  printed  denunciation  of 
the  Whigs ;  and.  by  means  of  menaces  and  promises,  an  apparent  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants declared  in  favor  of  royal  rule.*  So  powerfully  did  the  tide  of  opposition  against  the 
Whigs  flow  for  a  while,  that  they  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  and  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  that  first 
Federal  Republican  council,*  yet  they  heartily  approved  of  the  measure,  and  by  words  and 
actions  nobly  responded  to  that  first  great  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Continenal  Congress  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1774,' which  approved  of  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republicans  continued  to  assemble  during  the  winter  of  1774—5,  and  in  May  fol- 
lowing they  determined  to  anticipate  an  act  on  the  part  of  Governor  Wright  similar  to  tbat 
of  Gage  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  May,a  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Safety,*  and  others,  broke  open  the  magazine,^  took  out  the 
powder,  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  concealed  the  remainder  in 
their  garrets  and  cellars.  The  governor  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  apprehension  of  the  ofienders,  but  the  secret  was  never  revealed  till  the  pa- 
triots used  the  powder  in  defense  of  their  liberties. 

On  the  first  of  June,  Governor  Wright  and  the  Loyalists  of  Savannah  prepared  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  birth-day.  On  the  night  of  the  second,  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  spiked 
the  cannon  on  the  battery,  and  hurled  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  bluff.  Nineteen  days 
afterward,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  committee  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  American  Association,  ^wi  forth  by  the  Congress  of  1774.*  The  first 
victim  to  his  temerity  in  opposing  the  operations  of  the  committee  was  a  man  named  Hop- 
kins. He  ridiculed  the  Whigs,  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and 
paraded  him  in  a  cart  through  the  town  for  four  or  five  hours.  About  this  time,  a  letter 
from  Governor  Wright  to  General  Gage  was  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Whigs  of  Charles- 


^  The  only  newspaper  in  the  province  (the  Georgia  Qazette^  established  in  1762)  was  under  the  control  of 
Governor  Wright,  and  through  it  he  disseminated  much  sophistry,  ai}d  sometimes  falsehoods  among  the  people. 

'  The  committees  of  St.  John's  parish  convened  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1775,  and  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  asking  their  consent  to  the  reception  of  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  that  particular  parish.  Encouraged  by  the  answer  they  received,  they  met  again  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  March,  and  appointed  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  to  represent  them.  When  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  he 
took  with  him,  from  Sunbury,  one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  rice,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  a 
present  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

'  The  whole  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  day  is  as  follows  : 

"  Saturday,  October  8,  1774. — The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  letter  from  Boston,  and, 
upon  motion. 

Resolved^  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
force,  in  such  case,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  opposition." 

The  proceedings  of  that  one  day  should  be  written  in  brass  and  marble ;  for  the  resolution  then  adopted 
was  the  first  Federal  gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch.  The  eighth  of  October, 
1774,  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  days  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Freedom. 

*  These  were  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  £dward  Telfair,  William  Gibbons,  Joseph 
Clay,  and  John  Milledge. 

^  The  magazine  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  was  sunk  about  twelve  feet  under  the 
ground,  inclosed  with  brick,  and  secured  by  a  door  in  such  a  way  that  the  governor  did  not  consider  a  guard 
necessary. 

^  This  committee  consisted  of  sixteen  leading  men  of  Savannah,  among  whom  was  Samuel  (afterward 
Greneral)  £lbert,and  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

M'Call  (ii.,  45)  says  that,  after  the  meeting  adjourned,  "a  number  of  gentlemen  dined  at  Tondee's  tavern, 
where  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  liberty-pole,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  under  it." 
The  Union  flag,  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  was  not  adopted  until  the  first  of  January,  1776,  when  it 
was  first  unfurled  in  the  American  camp,  near  Boston. 
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ton.  It  contained  a  request  for  Gage  to  send  some  British  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellious 
8|;^rit  of  the  Georgians.*  The  Republicans  were  exceedingly  indignant ;  and  when,  a  day 
or  two  afterward,  it  was  known  that  Captain  Mailland  had  arrived  at  Tybee  Island,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Savannah,  with  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  and  other  articles  for  the  British  and  Indians,  it  was 
determined  to  seize  the  vessel.  The  Georgia  Assembly  was 
then  in  session.*  The  leading  Whigs  approved  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  July,  thirty  volunteers, 
under  Commodore  Bowen  and  Colonel  Joseph  Habersham, 
embarked  in  two  boats,  took  possession  of  the  ship,  discharged 
the  crew,  and  placed  the  powder  in  the  magazine  in  Savan- 
nah, except  five  thousand  pounds,  which  they  sent  to  the  army 
then  investing  Boston,  under  General  Washington.*  The  In- 
A-      ici.xrnr.  ^j^^  hostilities,  which  occurred  at  this  time  on  the  western 

frontiers,  we  have  considered  m  preceding  chapters. 

The    spirit    of    resist-  and  persons  inimical  to  the 

ance  waxed  stronger  and  Republican  cause.    On  the 

stronger    during    the    au-  night  of  the  eleventh  of 

tumn  of  1775.      In  Jau-  February, »    during 

uary,  1776,  it  assumed  a  a  storm,  the  govern- 

form  of  strength  and  do-  or  escaped   from   a   back 

termination   hitherto    un-  window  of  his  house,  with 

known  in  Georgia.      On  John  Muloyne,  and  went 

the    eighteenth     of    that  down  the  river  five  miles, 

month.  Colonel  Joseph  Ha-  to  Bonaventure,  the  resi- 

ber8ham,^whowasamem-  dence  of  that  gentleman, 

her  of  the  Assembly,  raised  There  a  boat    and   crew 

a  party  of  volunteers,  took  were  waiting  for  him,  and 

Governor  Wright  a  prison-  he  was  conveyed  to  Tybee 

er,  and  paroled  him  to  his  Sound,  and  took  shelter  on 

own  house,*  before  which  a  board  the  armed  ship  Scar- 

sentinel  was  placed,         ^  ^y        y  y  borough, 

and  forbid  all  inter-  //^^  y^y/^^^Jl<^^y^^X7./^^  Royal  rule  haJ 
course  between   him  t/ 0^^     '^ ^  £^6^1^ /^j^y^y^r  ^^'^^^^  now  actually  ceased 


*  The  Secret  Committee  at  Charleston,  who  intercepted  this  letter,  placed  another  in  the  cover,  with 
Governor  Wright's  name  counterfeited,  and  sent  it  on  to  Gage.  In  that  letter  they  said  (as  if  Governor 
Wright  was  penning  it),  "  I  have  wrote  for  troops  to  awe  the  people,  but  now  there  is  no  occasion  for  send- 
ing them,  for  the  people  are  again  come  to  some  order."     Gage  was  thus  misled. 

'  They  met  on  the  fourth  of  July.  On  the  fifteenth,  they  elected  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Hoastoun,  John 
Joachim  Zubley,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  and  Lyman  Hall,  to  represent  that  province  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  These  were  the  first  delegates  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  for  Hall  repre- 
sented only  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  Fifty-three  members  signed  their  credentials.  Zubley  afterward  be- 
came a  traitor.  While  the  subject  of  independence  was  being  debated  in  1776,  Samuel  Chase,  of  Mary- 
land, accused  Zubley  of  communicating  with  Governor  Wright.  Zubley  denied  the  charge,  but  while  Chase 
was  collecting  proof,  the  recusant  fled. 

'  One  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  adventure  was  Ebenezer  Smith  Piatt.  He  was  afterward  made  a  prison- 
er, and  being  recognized  as  one  of  this  daring  party,  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  lay  in  jail  many  months, 
under  a  charge  of  high  treason.     He  was  eventually  considered  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  exchanged. 

*  Joseph  Habersham  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Savannah,  who  died  at  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  August,  1775.  Joseph  Habersham  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  In 
1785,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Savannah;  and  in  1795,  Washington  appointed  him  postmaster 
general  of  the  United  States.  He  held  that  office  until  1800,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  made  pre^ideni 
of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Savannah,  in  1802,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in 
Noveml>er,  1815,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  The  name  of  bis  brother  James,  late  President  of  the 
Council,  appears  upon  the  first  bill  of  credit  issued  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  in  1776. 

*  Governor  Wright's  house  was  on  the  lot  in  Heathcote  Ward,  where  the  Telfair  House  now  stands. 
The  Council  House  was  on  the  lot  where  George  Schlev.  Esq..  resided  in  1849. 
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in  Georgia,  and  the  Assembly  assumed  governmental  powers.  They  elected  new  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  ;&*  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  a  battalion  of  Continental  »1776. 
troops  ;b*  and  issued  bills  of  credit  in  the  form  of  certificates,  and  ordered  them  to  i>Feb.  4. 
be  received  at  par  in  payment  of  debts  and  for  merchandise. 

Governor  Wright  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly c  very  conciliatory  in  its  tone, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  he  resolved  to  allow  the  armed  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  force  their  way  to  the  town,  and  procure  such  supplies  as  they  needed.     Eleven 
merchant  vessels,  laden  with  rice,  were  then  at  Savannah  ready  to  sail.      These  were  seized 
by  the  war  ships,  and  Majors  Maitland  and  Grant  landed,  with  a  considerable  force,  upon 
Hutchinson's  Island,  opposite  Savannah,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  town.d    ^  Mnrchs, 
The  patriots  were  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Maitland,  warning  him  to  de-       ^776. 
sist.     This  flag  was  detained,  and  another  was  fired  upon.      Further  parley  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  and  the  next  day  two  merchant  vessels,  lying  in  the  stream,  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  patriots.      Floating  down  to  the  one  containing  Maitland  and  Grant,  with  their  men, 
great  consternation  was  produced.     Some  of  the  soldiers  jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore  ; 
some  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  many  lost  their  fire-arms ;  while  the  ofificers  escaped  in  boats 
to  Hutchinson's  Island.     At  this  critical  moment,  four  hundred  Carolinians,  under  Colonel 
Bull,  arrived,  and  aided  the  Georgians  in  repulsing  the  assailants.      Three  of  the  merchant 
vessels  were  burned,  six  were  dismantled,  and  two  escaped  to  sea. 

The  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  was  now  too  wide  to  be  closed,  and  the  line 
was  very  distinctly  drawn  by  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  former.*  These  tended 
to  winnow  the  chaflffrom  the  wheat,  and  many  Tories,  possessed  of  no  property,  left  Georgia 
and  took  refuge  in  East  Florida,  where  Governor  Tonyn  was  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out 
privateers  to  prey  upon  the  infant  commerce  of  the  Southern  colonists,  and  to  ravage  their 
coasts.  The  Tories  there  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Florida  Rangers,  and  were  led 
by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Augusta  Loyalist,  who  afterward  commanded  the  garrison  at  that 
place.  A  fort  built  by  Governor  Wright's  brother,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  was  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  whence  they  went  out  and  levied  terrible  contributions,  in  the  way  of  plunder, 
upon  the  people  of  Southern  Georgia,  who  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  war  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the  flame  of  patriotism  which  burned  so  bright- 
ly at  the  North  was  not  less  intense  in  Georgia.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- ,  ,  August  10, 
ence  was  received  in  Savannah©  with  great  joy.*     Pursuant  to  the  recommenda-  i'^''^- 

tion  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  civil 
government,  upon  the  basis  of  independence,  and  in  strengthening  their  military  power.  To 
weaken  the  British  and  Tories  in  the  South,  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  (then  in 
possession  of  the  English)  was  planned,  and  General  Charles  Lee,  then  at  Charleston,  was 
invited  to  take  the  command  of  troops  that  might  be  sent.  Lee  perceived  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  measure,  and  acquiescing,  he  immediately  ordered  Brigadier  Rob- 
ert Howe  to  proceed  to  Savannah  with  troops.  Howe  had  marched  as  far  as  Sun-  r  Aueust, 
bury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River.f  when  sickness,  want  of  artillery   and       ^'^^• 

'  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Honstoun,  Lyman  Hall,  Button  Gwinnett,  and  George  Walton. 

'  Lachlin  M'Intosh  was  appointed  colonel  \  Samuel  Elbert,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Joseph  Habersham, 
major. 

'  When  the  British  first  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  assailants,  the  Committee  of  Safety  appraised  such 
houses  in  Savannah  as  were  owned  by  Republicans,  with  the  determination  of  applying  the  torch  if  they 
could  not  repulse  the  enemy.  The  houses  of  the  Tories  were  not  noticed ;  and  therefore,  in  the  event  of 
a  general  conflagration,  their  property  would  not  be  accounted  for. 

*  Archibald  Bullock,  president  of  the  council,  convened  that  body,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Declaration  (which 
came  by  express  in  thirty- five  days  from  Philadelphia),  when  they  ordered  it  to  be  publicly. read  in  front 
of  the  council-chamber.  There,  under  a  military  escort,  the  council  proceeded  to  the  liberty-pole,  where 
they  were  saluted  by  thirteen  cannon-peals  and  small  arms  from  the  first  Continentsd  battalion,  under  Col- 
onel Mcintosh.  Proceeding  to  the  battery,  another  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  The  people  then  par- 
took of  a  dinner  in  a  grove,  where  thirteen  toasts  were  given.  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  royal  government  was  buried,  with  the  customary  ceremonies.  In  the  evening,  the  town 
was  brilliantly  illuminated. — M'Call,  ii.,  90. 
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Boldness  of  tbe  Tories. 


OrganizatioD  of  Ciril  GoTernment 


M'Intosh  and  Gwinnett. 


A  Duel 


Other  necessaries  for  the  campaign,  caused  Lee  to  abandon  the  enterprise.     The  efiect  of 
this  movement  was  disastrous  to  the  Whigs.     The  Tories  gained  confidence ;  and  on  the 


seventh  day  of  Februa< 
ry,  1777,  they  attacked 
Fort  M'Intosh.*  The 
garrison  was  command- 
ed by  Captain  Richard 
Winn,  of  South  Caroli- 
na. After  holding  out 
for  two  days,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender. 
The  officers  and  pri- 
irates  of  the  garrison 
were  all  paroled  except 
two  young  officers,  who 
were  taken  to  St.  Au- 
gustine and  kept  as  hos- 
tages. 

During  the  autumn 
of  1776,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Sa- 
vannah to  form  a 
state  Constitution, 
with  a  bullet  in  the  thigh 


It  was  adopted  on  the 
5th  of  February  follow- 
ing.c  and  Button 
Gwinnett,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independ- 
ence, was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  an 
office  equivalent  in  its 
functions  to  that  of  gov- 
ernor. In  consequence 
of  military  rivalry,  a 
serious  difficulty  arose 
between  Gwinnett  and 
Colonel  M'Intosh,*  who 
had  just  been  elected 
brigadier  general  of  the 
Georgia  Continent- 


^  al  troops.  A  duel 
^^yj  ensued,  when  both 
were  wounded,  each 
M'Intosh  recovered  ;  Gwinnett  died.  M'Intosh  was  tried  for 
murder,  at  the  instance  of  Gwinnett's  friends,  and  was  acquitted.  This  quarrel  produced 
a  serious  local  agitation,  which  at  one  time  menaced  the  Republican  stability  of  Georgia, 
and  the  true  friends  of  the  cause  were  alarmed.  To  allay  party  feeling,  General  M'Intosh 
consented  to  accept  of  a  station  at  the  North  ;  and  Washington  appointed  him  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Western  Department,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Pittsburg,  where  we  have 
already  met  him.     (See  page  500.) 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777,  Colonels  Elbert,  Scriven,  Baker,  and  others,  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  Tories  from  East  Florida,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred.  These 
expeditions  were  fruitless  of  advantage  to  the  patriots,  and  much  suffering  ensued.  Freder- 
ica  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  some  Americans  and  negroes  were  captured,  and  consider- 
able property  was  carried  off.     Often,  during  the  autumn,  predatory  excursions  were  made 

^  This  was  a  small  stockade,  one  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  block-hoase  in  the  center,  and  a  bastion  at 
each  corner.     It  was  situated  upon  the  northeast  side  of  Saltilla  River,  in  the  present  Camden  county. 

'  Lachlin  M'Intosh  was  born  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  in  1727.  He  was  the  son  of  John  M.,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Borlam  branch  of  the  clan  M'Intosh.  He  came  to  Georgia  with  General  Ogle- 
thorpe in  1736,  when  Lachlin  was  nine  years  of  age.  His  father  being  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  St. 
Augustine,  Lachlin  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  His  opportunities  for 
education  were  small,  yet  his  strong  mind  overcame  many  diflionlties.  Arrived  at  maturity,  he  went  to 
Charleston,  where,  on  account  of  his  fine  personal  appearance  and  the  services  of  his  father,  he  commanded 
attention.  He  and  Henry  Laurens  became  friends,  and  he  entered  that  gentleman's  counting-room  as  clerk. 
He  left  commercial  pursuits,  returned  to  his  friends  on  the  Alatamaha,  married,  and  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  a  land  surveyor.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  military  tactics,  and  when  the  War  for  Independence 
broke  out,  he  was  found,  when  needed,  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  He  was  first  appointed  colonel,  and 
in  1776  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  He  was  persecuted  by  his  rival.  Button  Gwinnett,  until  he  could 
no  longer  forbear;  and  finally,  pronouncing  that  gentleman  a  scoundrel,  a  duel  ensued,  and  Gwinnett  was 
killed.  M'Intosh  afterward  commanded  in  the  Western  Department,  and  led  an  expedition  a^rainst  the  In- 
dians. (See  page  500).  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1779,  and  was  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Savannah.  He 
was  with  Lincoln  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  his  release,  he  went  with  his  family 
to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  When  he  returned  to  Georgia,  be  found  his 
property  nearly  all  wasted ;  and  in  retirement  and  comparative  poverty,  he  lived  in  Savannah  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  General  M'Intosh,  when  young,  was  considered 
tbe  handsomest  man  in  Georgia. 
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EzpedidoQ  to  Florida.  Troops  under  General  Howe.  His  public  Life.  Duel  with  Gadsden. 

npon  the  southern  frontiers  of  Georgia,  the  marauders  frequently  penetrating  as  fur  as  the 
Alatamaha  and  even  beyond,  and  the  settlements  suffer- 
ed terribly. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778,  the  opponents 
of  the  new  government  became  formidable,  and  indica- 
tions of  an  invasion  of  Georgia,  from  Florida  and  from 
the  Indian  territory  in  the  West,  was  perceived.  Tories 
gathered  at  Ninety- Six,  and  crossed  the  Savannah,  while 
those  of  Florida,  joined  by  the  Indians,  continued  to  scat- 
ter desolation  along  the  southern  frontier.  Robert  Howe, ' 
of  North  Carolina,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general,  was  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  favored  the  yet  cherished  design  to  march  into  Flor- 
ida and  disperse  the  Loyalists.  In  fact,  this  measure 
had  become  a  chief  desideratum,  for  the  gathering  storm 
on  the  frontier  of  that  state  was  pregnant  with  evil 
omens  for  the  whole  South.  The  Loyalists  were  gain- 
ing strength  on  the  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  and  at  Pen- 
sacola,  and  re-enforcements  of  British  troops  were  ex- 
pected at  St.  Augustine.  &  Howe  moved  his  .____^^,^^_^ 
head-quarters  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.  ^ 

His  regulars,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men.     These  were  joined  by  the  commands  of  Colonels  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Bull,  and 

Williamson.  Governor  Houstoun,  of  Geor- 
gia, who  was  requested  to  furnish  three  hund- 
red and  fifty  militia,  cheerfully  complied. 
Thus  prepared,  Howe  marched  toward  the 
Alatamaha,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  body  of  British  regulars,  under  General  Augus- 
tine Pre  vest,  a  large  force  of  Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Brown,  and  numerous  Indians,  were 
moving  toward  the  St.  Mary's  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Georgia.  Already  Colonel  El- 
bert had  been  victorious  at  Frederica,'  and  Howe  felt  certain  of  success,  when,  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  ^  he  reached  the  Alatamaha,  and  learned  how  rumors  of  his  expe- 

^  Robert  Howe  was  a  native  of  Branswick,  North  Carolina.  History  bears  no  record  of  his  private  life, 
and  his  biography  has  never  been  written.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  raost  uncom- 
promising of  the  patriots  of  the  Cape  Fear  region,  for  we  find  him  honored  with  an  exception,  together 
with  Cornelius  Harnett,  when  royal  clemency  was  offered  to  the  rtbeU  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1776.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  North  Carolina  regiment,  and  with  his  command  went  early  into  the  field 
of  Revolutionary  strife.  In  December,  1775,  hd  joined  Woodford  at  Norfolk  (see  page  536),  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  motley  army.  For  his  gallantry  during  this  campaign,  Congress,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February,  1776,  appointed  him,  with  five  others,  brigadier  general  m  the  Continental  army,  and 
ordered  him  to  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  British  spite  toward  General  Hovre  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  sent  Comwallis,  with  nine  hundred  men,  to  ravage  his  plantation  near  old  Branswick 
village.  He  was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  Southern  troops  in  1778,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Florida,  and  in  the  defense  of  Savannah.  His  conduct  was  censured,  but  without  just  cause. 
Among  others  whose  voice  was  raised  against  him,  was  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  Charleston.  Howe  re- 
quired him  to  deny  or  retract.  Gadsden  would  do  neither,  and  a  duel  ensued.  They  met  at  Cannonsburg, 
and  all  the  damage  either  sustained  was  a  scratch  upon  the  ear  of  Gadsden  by  Howe^s  ball.* 

■  Colonel  Elbert,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Howe,  on  the  Alatamaha,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  went 
with  three  hundred  men  to  Darien,  where  he  embarked  on  board  three  galleys,  accompanied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  on  a  flat-boat,  and  proceeded  to  attack  a  hostile  party  at  Oglethorpe's  Fort.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. A  brigantine  was  captured,  and  the  garrison,  alarmed,  fled  from  the  fort  to  their  boats,  and  es- 
caped, leaving  Elbert  complete  victor.  On  board  of  the  brigantine  were  three  hundred  uniform  suits,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Pinckney's  regiment,  which  had  been  captured  while  on  their  way,  in  the  sloop  Hatter, 
from  Charleston  to  Savannah. 


*  Major  Andrft  wrote  a  bttmoront  account,  in  rhyme,  of  this  affair,  in  eighteen  stanzas.  Bernard  ElUott  was  the  second  of 
Gadsden,  and  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  Howe.  The  duel  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1778.  After 
this  affair,  Howe  and  Gadsden  were  warm  friends. 

II.  AAA 
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March  toward  Florida.  Dirlded  Commanda.  Failure  of  the  Expedition.  Jffinor  Ejq)edilioiu. 

dition  had  alarmed  the  Tories  of  East  Florida.  His  enterprise  was  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Southern  people,  who  were  favorable  to  Republicanism,  was 
with  him.  With  scanty  supplies,  he  pushed  forward  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  to 
Fort  Tonyn,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  &  which  the  enemy  abandoned  and  partly  demol- 
ished on  his  approach.  Here  he  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops, 
and  of  the  galleys,  under  Commodore  Bowen,  preparatory  to  making  an  assault  upon  St. 
Augustine. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Tonyn,  Howe  was  informed  that  twelve  hundred  men 
had  marched  from  St.  Augustine  for  the  St.  John's,  and  that  two  galleys,  laden  with  twenty- 
four  pounders,  had  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  op-operate  with  the  land  force 
in  opposing  the  Americans.  He  was  also  informed  by  a  deserter  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred  men  fit  for  duty.  Sudden,  united,  and  energetic  ac- 
tion was  now  necessary,  but  Howe  experienced  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  his  compatriots. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  militia,  and  refused  to  be  commanded 
by  Howe  ;  Colonel  Williamson  (the  imputed  traitor)  took  the  same  course  with  his  volun- 
teers ;  and  Commodore  Bowen  would  not  be  governed  by  any  land  officer.  The  necessary 
consequence  was  tardy,  divided,  and  inefficient  operations. 

Sickness  soon  prostrated  almost  one  half  of  the  troops,  for,  unprovided  with  sufficient 
tents,  they  slept  exposed  to  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  night  air  among  the  swamps ;  and 
Howe  clearly  perceived  that  failure  must  result  in  future  movements  unless  the  forces  could 
be  united  under  one  commander.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  ascertained  that  Hou8- 
toun  would  not  be  governed  by  another,  and  that  the  army  was  rapidly  melting  away.  A 
retreat  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Pinckney  and  the  remains  of  his  command  returned 
by  water  to  Charleston,  while  Howe,  with  the  remnants  of  his  force,  reduced  by  sickness  and 
death  from  eleven  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fiAy,  returned  to  Savannah  by  land.  Thus 
ended  an  expedition  upon  which  the  South  had  placed  great  reliance.  Howe  was  rouch 
censured,  but  the  blame  should  properly  rest  upon  those  who,  by  proud  assumption  of  sepa- 
rate commands,  retarded  his  movements  and  weakened  his  power.  No  expedition  was  ever 
successful  with  several  commanders. 

The  British,  emboldened  by  this  second  failure  of  the  Americans  to  invade  Florida,  and 
counting  largely  upon  the  depressing  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  patriots,  hastened 
to  invade  Georgia  in  turn.  Savannah  was  the  chief  point  of  attack.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  naval  force,  with  land  troops  from  the  North,  should  enter  the  river  and  invest  the 
city ;  while  General  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  should  march  toward  the 
same  point  from  St.  Augustine,  with  his  whole  motley  band  of  regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians, 
to  awe  the  people  in  that  direction,  and  by  preliminary  expeditions  weaken  the  Ameri- 
cans.' Hitherto  the  British  arms  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  but  with  little  effect.  The  patriots  had  steadily  maintained  their  ground,  and 
the  area  actually  out  of  possession  of  the  Americans  was  very  small.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  master  of  New  York  city,  but  almost  every  where  else  the  Americans  held  possession. 
To  the  South  he  looked  for  easier  and  more  extensive  conquests ;  and  against  Savannah, 
the  apparently  weakest  point,  he  directed  his  first  operations.     Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 

^  SooD  after  the  return  of  Howe,  some  regulars  and  Loyalists  had  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Georgia, 
and  menaced  the  fort  at  Sunbury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River.  The  little  garrison  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Mcintosh  (a  brother  of  General  Mlntosh).  The  enemy  approached  in  two 
divisions,  one  with  artillery,  in  boats,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Fuser ;  the  other  by  land,  under  Lieutenant- 
oolonel  Mark  Prevost,  consisting  of  six  hundred  regulars.  Fuser  approached  the  fort  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. M*Intosh  replied,  **  Come  and  take  tf /"  The  promptness  and  brevity  of  the  reply  indicated  se- 
curity, and  Fuser  withdrew,  although  he  could  easily  have  captured  the  fort.  In  the  mean  while,  General 
Soriven,  with  others,  were  skirmishing  with  Colonel  Prevost,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  band  of  Tories,  under 
M'Girth,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  The  invaders  pressed  forward  until  withio 
three  miles  of  Ogeechee  Ferry,  where  they  were  confronted  by  Colonel  Elbert  and  two  hundred  Continent- 
als, at  a  breast-work  thrown  up  by  a  planter  named  Savage.  Unable  to  proceed  further,  they  retraced 
their  steps  toward  the  Alatamaha,  plundering  and  burning  houses,  and  laying  the  whole  country  waste. 
Midway  church  was  destroyied,  rice  barns  were  burned,  and  the  people  were  made  houseless. 
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Britiah  Expedition  agniiut  Savannah.  Preparations  to  reoeire  them.  Landing  of  the  British. 

an  efficient  and  reliable 'officer,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Novem- 
ber, &  with  more  than  two  thousand  land  troops,'  covered  by  a  small  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Parker.     The  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  Island  (see  map,  page  726),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December.     Six  days  afterward,  the 
vessels  and  transports  had  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  troops  were  landed  at  daybreak^, 
without  much  opposition,  three  miles  below  the  town,  above  Five-fathom  Hole,  oppo- 
site Brewton*s  Hill.* 

General  Howe,  whose  army  was  now  augmented  to  a  little  less  than  seven  hundred  men, 
was  at  Sunbury  when  intelligence  was  received  at  Savannah  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
fleet.  Governor  Houstoun  immediately  sent  an  express  to  Howe  with  the  information.  At 
the  same  time,  another  messenger  arrived  at  Sunbury  from  the  South,  informing  Howe  that 
General  Prevost,  with  all  his  force,  was  on  his  way  from  St.  Augustine  to  invade  Georgia. 
All  was  alarm  and  confusion  when  the  latter  intelligence  reached  Savannah.  The  govern- 
or sent  the  public  records  to  Purysburg  for  safety,  from  whence  they  were  afterward  carried 
to  Charleston.  The  small  battery  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  was  strengthened, 
and  the  people  aided  the  soldiers  in  casting  up  intrenchments.* 

Howe  hastened  to  his  camp  at  Savannah  to  prepare  for  the  invasion.  His  little  army  was 
encamped  southeast  of  the  town,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  remains  of  the 
French  works.  There  he  anxiously  awaited  promised  re-enforcements  from  South  Carolina, 
under  General  Lincoln.  The  militia  from  the  surrounding  country  came  in  very  slowly, 
day  after  day  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  which  ensued,  his  whole  force  was  about 
uine  hundred  men.  Believing  the  British  army  to  be  really  weaker  than  it  appeared,  he 
resolved  to  defend  the  town  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared at  Five-fathom  Hole,  where  Fort  Jackson  now  is,  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  that 
morning.  Colonel  Elbert,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  enemy  from  the  advanta- 
geous position  of  Brewton's  Hill,  oflered  to  defend  it  with  his  regiment ;  but  Howe,  believing 
they  would  march  immediately  toward  the  town,  rejected  the  proposition.  He  placed  his 
center  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  ;  his  left;,  under  Colonel  Elbert,  fronted  the  rice-fields, 
and  was  flanked  by  the  river ;  and  his  right,  commanded  by  Colonel  Isaac  Huger,  covered 
the  morass  in  front,  and  was  flanked  by  the  wooded  swamp  and  one  hundred  Georgia  mili- 
tia, under  Colonel  George  Walton.  Having  made  this  disposition,  he  detached  Captain  J. 
C.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  to  occupy  and  defend  Brewton*s  Hill.  His  little  force  proved 
inadequate ;  and  soon  after  landing,  the  British  took  possession  of  that  eminence.  Howe 
now  perceived  the  superiority  of  the  British  force,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  town.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  deliberate,  for  the  enemy  were  forming  for  attack.  It  was  resolved  first  to  fight,  and  then 
to  retreat,  if  necessary. 

After  Campbell  had  formed  his  army  on  Brewton*s  Hill,  he  moved  forward,  and  took  a 
position  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  American  front,  where  he  maneuvered  in  a  man- 


'  These  troops  consisted  of  the  71st  regiment  of  foot,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  of  prorinoials,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery. 

*  From  the  landing-place  (which  was  the  nearest  the  ships  could  approach)  a  narrow  causeway,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  rice  swamp  six  hundred  yards,  to  fij-m  ground.  The  Tlst  regiment  of 
royal  Scots  led  the  van  across  the  causeway,  and  was  attacked  by  some  Americans.  Captain  Cameron  and 
two  of  hU  company  were  killed,  and  five  were  wounded.  The  Highlanders  were  made  furious,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  drove  the  Americans  into  the  woods. 

'  More  clearly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  attack,  defense,  and  result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
position  of  the  town  at  that  time.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  of  forty  feet  altitude,  and  then,  as  now, 
was  approachable  by  land  on  three  sides.  From  the  high  ground  of  Brewton^s  Hill  and  Thunderbolt  on 
the  east,  a  road  crossed  a  morass  upon  a  causeway,  having  rice-fields  on  the  north  side  to  the  river,  and  a 
wooded  swamp,  several  miles  in  extent,  on  the  south  of  it.  It  was  approached  from  the  south  by  the  roads 
from  White  Blufl*,  on  Yemon  River,  and  from  the  Ogeechee  Ferry,  which  unite  near  the  town ;  and  from 
the  westward  by  a  road  and  causeway  over  the  deep  swamps  of  M usgrove^s  Creek,  where,  also,  rice-fiekls 
extend  from  the  causeway  to  the  river  on  the  north.  From  the  western  direction,  the  Central  Rail-way 
enters  Savannah.     From  the  eastern  to  the  western  causeway  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
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Defeat  of  the  Americans.  Diaastrooi  Retreat.  The  Lom. 

ner  to  excite  the  belief  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  center  and  left.  This  was  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  moyement  was  only  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  body  of  infant- 
ry and  New  York  volunteers,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Baird,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  old  negro  named  Quamino  Dolly,  withdrew  unperceived,  and  by  a  by-path  through  the 
swamp  at  the  South,  were  gaining  the  American  rear.  To  this  by-path  Walton  had  called 
Howe's  attention  in  the  morning,  but  knowing  its  obscurity,  the  general  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  regard.  Sir  James  and  his  party  reached  the  White  Bluff  road  unperceived, 
and  pressing  forward,  attacked  Walton's  Georgia  brigade  on  flank  and  rear.  Waltoi^  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  his  comman(^  At 
the  same  moment  Campbell  moved  forward  and  attacked  the  Americans  in  front.  The 
patriot  line  was  soon  broken,  and,  perceiving  the  growing  panic  and  confusion,  Howe  or- 
dered a  retreat  over  the  causeway  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  west  of  the  town.  To  that 
point  Colonel  Roberts,  in  obedience  to  early  orders,  if  the  contingency  shpuld  occur,  hastened 
with  the  artillery,  to  cover  the  retreat.  Already  the  enemy  was  there  in  force  to  dispute 
the  passage.  'By  great  exertions,  the  American  center  gained  the  causeway  and  escaped 
without  loss.  The  right  flank  also  retreated  across,  but  suffered  from  an  oblique  enfilading 
fire ;  while  to  Colonel  Elbert,  with  the  lef%,  the  passage  was  closed  af\er  a  severe  conflict. 
He  and  his  troops  attempted  to  escape  by  the  rice- fields,  but  it  being  high  water  in  Uie 
creek,  none  but  those  who  could  swim  succeeded,  and  these  lost  their  guns  and  accoutre- 
ments. Many  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  While  the  British 
were  pursuing  the  Americans  through  the  town  toward  Musgrove's  Creek,  many  citizens, 
some  of  whom  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  were  bayoneted  in  the  streets ;  but  when  the  action 
was  over,  life  and  property  were  spared.  Campbell's  humanity  and  generosity  as  a  man 
were  equal  to  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  soldier,  and.  the  active  terrors  of  .war  in  the  city 
ceased  with  the  battle.'  Yet  deep  sadness  brooded  over  Savannah  that  night,  for  many 
bereaved  ones  wept  in  bitter  anguish  over  relatives  slain  or  mortally  wounded."  Those 
few  who  escaped  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  and  joined  Howe, 
who,  with  the  center,  fled  as  far  as  Cherokee  Hill,  eight  miles  distant,  and  halted.  The 
whole  fugitive  force  then  pushed  up  the  Savannah  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  they  crossed 
into  South  Carolina.     Howe  saved  three  field-pieces  in  his  flight.* 

When  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  had  secured  his  prize  by  garrisoning  the  fort  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  by  other  measures  for  defense,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Sunbury,  the  only 
post  of  any  consequence  now  led  to  the  Americans,  near  the  Georgia  sea-board.  .  He  issued 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  detachments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  to  treat  the  people 
leniently,  and  by  proclamation  he  invited  them  to  join  the  British  standard.  These  meas- 
ures had  their  desired  eflect,  and  timid  hundreds,  seeing  the  state  under  the  heel  of  British 
power,  proclaimed  their  loyalty,  and  rallied  beneath  the  banner  of  St.  George. 

While  arranging  for  his  departure  southward,  Campbell  received  intelligence  that  the 
garrison  at  Sunbury  had  surrendered  to  General  Prevost.     That  officer  had  left  St.  Augus- 

*  Like  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Commodore  Parker.  For  want  of  other  quarters  the  prisoners  were 
placed  on  board  of  ships,  where  disease  made  dreadful  havoc  daily  during  the  sncceeding  summer.  Par- 
ker not  only  neglected  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners,  but  was  brutal  in  his  manner.  Among  those  con- 
fined in  these  horrid  prison  ships,  was  the  venerable  Jonathan  Bryan,  aged  and  infirm.  When  his  daughter 
pleaded  with  Hyde  Parker  for  an  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  her  parent,  he  treated  her  with  vulgar  rude- 
ness and  contempt.  The  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  deposited  in  the  marsh  mud,  where  they  were 
sometimes  exposed  and  eaten  by  buzzards  and  crows. — See  M'Cairs  History  of  Gtorgi(L,  ii.,  176. 

'  About  one  hundred  Americans  were  either  killed  in  the  action  or  drowned  in  the  swamp,  and  thirty- 
eight  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  fort,  which  only  command- 
ed the  water,  and  was  of  no  service  on  this  occasion,  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  small  arms,  ninety-four  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  hand- 
red  and  forty-five  cannon  shot,  one  hundred  and  four  case  ditto,  two  hundred  shells,  nine  tons  of  lead,  mil- 
itary stores,  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
British  lost  only  seven  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  private  soldiers  who  refused  to  enlist  in  the 
British  army  were  confined  in  prison  ships  ;  the  Continental  officers  were  paroled  to  Sunbnry. 

f  Ramsay,  ii.,  4  :  Gordon,  ii.,  403  ;  Marshall,  i.,  293 ;  M^Call,  ii.,  168  \  Stedman,  ii.,  66. 
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Sanburjr  taken  by  the  BritJlah. 


Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  General  Lincoln. 


tiDO  with  about  two  thousand  men  (including  Indians)  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
day  when  Campbell  reached  Tybee  Island.  One  division  took  a  land  route,  the  other  pro- 
ceeded in  armed  boats.  They  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sunbury  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  fort.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  Continental 
troops  and  militia,  under  Major  Lane,  who,  when  Prevost  demanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  promptly  refused  compliance.  Prevost  then  placed  his 
cannon  in  battery  and  opened  upon  the  fort.  Lane  soon  perceived  the  folly  of  resistance, 
and  after  considerable  parleying  he  surrendered.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  twenty-four 

pieces  of  artillery,  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans  lost  one  cap- 
tain and  three  privates  killed,  and  seven  wound- 
ed. The  British  loss  was  one  private  killed  and 
three  wounded.  Two  American  galleys  in  the 
river  were  taken  by  their  crews  to  Assabaw  Isl- 
and, stranded,  and  burned.  The  crews  escaped 
in  a  sloop,  but,  while  on  their  way  to  Charleston, 
were  captured  and  carried  prisoners  to  Savannah. 
The  fall  of  Sunbury  was  the  death-blow  to 
Republicam  power  in  East  Georgia,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  state  now  appeared  an  easy 
thing.  The  march  of  Campbell  to  Augusta,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prevost,  who  proceeded  from 
Sunbury  to  Savannah  ;  the  establishment  of  mil- 
itary posts  in  the  interior;  CampbelFs  sudden 
retreat  from  Augusta,  and  the  subsequent  battle 
at  Brier  Creek,  we  have  already  considered. 
Previous  to  these  events,  and  soon  af^er  the  fail- 
ure of  Howe's  summer  campaign  against  East 
Florida,  General  Lincoln'  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  Southern  department,*  and  Howe  was  ordered  to  the  North,  ,  g^,^^^  ^ 
where  we  find  him  in  the  summer  of  1779,  at  Verplanck*s  Point.*  i^- 

^  Rpnjinniii  Liqynlp  was  bom  OD  the  third  of  February,  1733.    He  was  trained  to  the  business  of  a  farmer, 
and  had  /ew  educational  advantages.     He  continued  in  his  vocation  in  his  native  town  (Hingharo,  Mas- 


'O^^^^ 


sachusetts)  until  past  forty  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  civil  and  military  duties.  He  was  a  local 
magistrate,  representative  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  held  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  militia,  when, 
in  1774,  he  was  appointed  a  major  general  of  militia.  He  was  very  active  until  the  close  of  1776,  in  train- 
ing the  militia  for  the  Continental  service,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  joined  Washington,  at  Morristown, 
with  a  re-enforcement.  On  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  Congress  appointed  Lincoln,  with  Lord  Stirling, 
St.  Clair,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen,  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  active  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  that  year  in  opposition  to  Burgoyne,  while  on  his  march  toward  Saratoga.  He  was  severe- 
ly wounded  on  the  seventh  of  October,  at  Saratoga,  which  kept  him  from  active  service  until  August,  1778, 
when  he  joined  Washington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  Southern  department,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  at  Charleston  in  December.  By  judicious  management  he  kept  Prevost  and  his  troops 
below  the  Savannah  River  most  of  the  time,  until  October,  when,  in  concert  with  D'Estaing,  he  laid  siege 
to  Savannah.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful.  In  May  following,  he,  with  the  largest  portion  of  the  South- 
ern army,  were  made  prisoners  at  Charleston  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Hingham  on  parole.  In  November  he  was  exchanged,  and  the  following  spring  he  joined 
Washington  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  that  com- 
mander's sword.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  War  a  few  days  after  this  event,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm.  In  1786-7  he  commanded  the  militia  in  the  suppression  6f 
Shays's  insurrection.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1787.  He  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1 789,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  Dearborn.  He  died  in  Hingham,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1810,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
He  lived  with  his  wife  fifty-five  years.  General  Lincoln  was  temperate  and  religious.  No  profane  word 
was  ever  heard  uttered  by  his  lips.     A  great  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Church. 

'  The  signature  of  Howe  on  page  729  is  from  a  letter  written  by  him  under  date  of  "  Yerplanok's  Point, 
July,  1779." 
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Royal  GoTemment  re-attabUahed.        Appearance  of  the  French  Fleet        Alann  of  the  Bridab.         Savannah  atrengAened. 

Several  minor  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed  both  by  Prevost  and  Lincohi,  bnt 
they  had  little  effect.  The  latter  arrived  at  Purysburg,  upon  the  Savannah,  on  the  third  of 
January,  1779,  and  established  his  head-quarters  there.  His  force  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
dve  hundred  elective  men,  and  it  continually  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  militia.  The 
marches  and  counter  marches  of  these  generals  in  attempts  to  foil  each  othet  will  be  noticed 
while  considering  the  attack  upon  Charleston  in  May  following,  and  its  immediate  anteced- 
ent events.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,*  Sir  James  Wright  returned  from  England  and  resumed 
the  government  of  Georgia.  It  had  been  under  military  rule  since  the  fall  of  Sa- 
vannah. Governor  Wright  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet,  for  the  strong  arm  of  our  French 
ally  held  the  falchion  over  the  head  of  British  power  in  the  South.  Early  in  September, 
the  Count  D'Estaing,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  soldiers,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  Southern  coasts.  He  had  battled  successfully 
with  Admiral  Byron  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  he  came  to  assist  in  driving  the  British 
b  Sept  3,  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  Southern  States.  So  sudden  was  his  appearance  off  Ty bee  Island^  that 
1779.  four  British  vessels  fell  into  his  hands  without  a  contest.  A  plan  was  soon  arranged 
between  Lincoln  and  D'Estaing  to  besiege  Savannah.  The  latter  urged  the  necessity  of 
early  departure  from  our  coast  as  a  reason  for  prompt  action,  and  he  entreated  Lincoln  to 
press  forward  with  his  army  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Frendh  fleet  appeared  off  Tybee,  Prevost  felt  uneasy.  He 
recalled  his  detachments  from  the  advanced  posts,  and  directed  Colonel  Maitland,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  was  stationed  at  Beaufort,  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  that  post.  He 
began  in  earnest  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  and  Colonel  Moncrief,  the  tal- 
ented chief  of  the  engineers,  pressed  into  his  service  ev^  hand  not  otherwise  employed,  in- 
cluding three  hundred  negroes  collected  from  the  neighboring  plantations.  Thirteen  re- 
doubts and  fifteen  batteries,  with  lines  of  communication,  were  speedily  completed,  with 
strong  abatis  in  front.  Upon  these  batteries  seventy-six  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed,  of 
six,  nine,  and  eighteen  pounds  caliber.  These  were  manned  by  seamen  from  the  vessels  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  Several  field-pieces  were  placed  in  reserve,  to  be  used  at  any  required 
point  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  intrenchments  were  opened  to  cover  the  reserved  troops 
and  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  September  the  French  fleet  disappeared,  and  Prevost  re- 
joiced in  the  belief  that  Savannah  was  not  its  destination.  Still,  he  continued  his  prepa- 
rations for  attack.  The  works  on  Tybee  Island  were  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  there 
was  increased  by  one  hundred  infantry  under  Captain  Moncrief  On  the  sixth  the  fleet  re- 
appeared with  increased  force ;  and  on  the  ninth  it  anchored  off  Tybee  Island,  and  landed 
some  troops  on  the  south  side  of  it.  Moncrief,  perceiving  resistance  to  be  useless,  spiked  the 
guns,  embarked  the  troops,  and  fled  to  Savannah.  The  English  shipping  near  Tybee  sailed 
up  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  the  whole  British  land  force  in  Georgia  was  now  concentrated 
at  Savannah.  The  next  day  all  the  cannons  of  the  armed  vessels,  except  a  few  which 
were  left  to  defend  the  channel,  were  brought  on  shore  and  placed  in  battery.  Every  thing 
was  now  ready  for  an  attack. 

_^  Lincoln  marched  from  Charleston  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  he  concentrated  his  troops  on 
the  twelfth  of  September.     Count  Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  General  M'Intosh,  with  his 

'  On  one  oooasion  two  American  galleys  went  down  the  Savannah  and  oaptared  and  destroyed  two  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  English.  Prevost  on  another  occasion,  sent  a  party  to  surprise  Beaufort,  and  capture 
stores  there;  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Colonel  Cmger  (who  afterward  commanded  at  Ninety-Six),  with 
a  party  of  Loyalists,  while  celebrating  the  king^s  birth-day  at  a  plantation  at  Belfast,  on  the  Midway,  was 
captured  by  Captain  Spencer.  Cruger  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Colonel  John  Mcintosh.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Ogeechee,  at  a  place  called  Hickory  Hill,  a  party,  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  had  a  skirmish 
with  some  British  soldiers,  who  attacked  them.  The  enemy  lost  seven  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans  had  two  wounded.  Major  Baker,  with  thirty  men,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  a  party  of  British  soldiers  near  Sunbury,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the  same  day 
when  Twiggs  had  his  engagement  near  the  Ogeechee.     These  were  Georgia  Loyalists. 
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command,  were  dispatched  toward  Savannah,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  to 
attack  the  British  immediate  attack 
outposts.  Both  par-  »  upon  the  British 
ties  had  several  works.  D'Estaing 
skirmishes  with  the  would  not  listen, 
enemy  before  they  but  advanced  with- 
reached  the  French  in  three  miles  ofSa- 
army,  already  land-  vannah,<^  *Scpt  16. 
ed  at  Beaulieu,  or  and  de-  i779. 
Beuley.  This  junc-  manded  an  uncon- 
tion  effected,  M*In-  ditional  surrender 
tosh  returned  to  to  the  King  of 
Miller's  plantation,  France.  Pre  vest 
three  miles  from  refused  to  listen  to 
Savannah,  where  any  summons  which 
Lincoln,  with  the  did  not  contain  def- 
main  army,  arrived  inite  provisions,  and 
on  the  sixteenth,  asked  for  a  truce 
and  made  his  head-  until  the  next  day 
quarters.  to  consider  the  sub- 
While  Lincoln  ject.  This  was 
imd  his  folce  were^  -  — —  granted  by' D'Es- 
approaching,  the  French  effected  >OQf  cv  *  **i"ff»  *"^»  '^  t^®  mean  while, 
a  landing  at  Beuley  and  Thun-  '  f  ^/^^y  y^  twelve  hundred  white  men  and 
derbolt,  without  opposition.  M'ln-  t^y^ U>C»^^i>  negroes  were  employed  in  strength- 
tosh  urged  D'Estaing  to  make  an  ^^.^^m^^,^^^^,^^^,^  ening  the  fortifications,  and  mount- 
ing additional  ordnance.  This  truce  Lincoln  at  once  perceived  was  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  besiegers,  for  he  had  ascertained  that  Maitland,  with  eight  hundred  men,  was  on  his  way 

'  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  native  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland.     He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  stir- 
ring military  events  had  their  influence  upon  his  mind,  and  he  entered  the  army.    With  his  father,  the  old 
Count  Pulaski,  he  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  against  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1769.    The  old  count 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.    In  1770,  the  young  Count  Casimir  was  elected  commander-in-chief 
of  the  insurgents,  but  was  not  able  to  collect  a  competent  force  to- act  efficiently,  for  a  pestilence  had  swept 
off  250,000  Poles  the  previous  year.     In  1771,  himself  and  thirty-nine  others  entered  Warsaw,  disguised 
as  peasants,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king.     The  object  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
force  him  to  act  in  that  position,  and  call  around  him  the  Poles  to  beat  back  the  Russian  forces  which  Cath- 
arine had  sent  against  them.    They  succeeded  in  taking  him  from  his  carriage  in  the  streets,  and  carrying 
him  out  of  the  city ;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  not  far  from  the  walls,  and  escape.     Pulaski's  little 
army  was  soon  afterward  defeated,  and  he  enterfMi  the  service  of  the  Turks,  who  were  fighting  Russia. 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  himself  outlawed.     He  went  to  Paris,  had  an  interview  there  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  came  to  America  in  1777.     He  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
placed  in  conmiand  of  cavalry.     His  legion  did  good  service  at  the  North.     Early  in  the  spring  of  1 778 
he  was  ordered  to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.     His  force  consisted  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, with  a  single  field-piece  from  Proctor's  artillery.     While  on  his  way  from  Trenton  to  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  and  when  within  eight  miles  of  the  coast,  he  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  British,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  infantry  was  bayoneted.    Julien,  a  deserter  from  his  corps,  had  given  informa- 
tion of  his  position ;  the  surprise  was  complete.     His  loss  was  forty  men,  among  them 
Lieutenant-colonel  Baron  De  Botzen.     Pulaski  was  ordered  to  the  South  in  February, 
1779,  and  was  in  active  service  under  Lincoln  until  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  October 
of  that  year,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded.    His  banner,  as  we  have  noticed  on  page 
392,  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Baltimore.    He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  brig 
Wasp,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  under  a  large  tree  on  St.  Helen's  Island,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Savannah,  by  his  first  lieutenant  and  personal  friend,  Charles  Litomiski . 
Funeral  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  Charleston,  and,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Pulaski's  Ssal.     Congress  voted  the  erection  of  a  monument  to.  his  memory.     Like  other  monuments 
ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the  stone  for  Pulaski's  is  yet  in  the  quarry.    The 
citizens  of  Savannah  reared  the  one  delineated  on  page  720,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  Greene 
azKl  Pulaski. 
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from  Beaufort,  to  re-enforce  Prevost,  and  that  his  arrival  within  twenty-four  hours  was  the 
object  hoped  to  be  gained  by  a  truce  for  that  length  of  time.  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact ; 
Maitland,  under  cover «^f  a  fog,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  French  cruisers,  and  entered  the 
town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth.*  His  arrival  gave  Prevost  courage,  and  toward 
evening  he  sent  a  note  to  D'Estaing  bearing  a  positive  refusal  to  capitulate.  The  golden 
opportunity  was  now  lost  to  the  combined  armies.* 


*  Finding  the  French  in  possession  of  the  only  channel  at  the  month  of  the  Savannah  which  was  naviga- 
ble, when  be  arrived  at  Dawfaskie,  Maitland,  conducted  by  a  negro  fisherman,  passed  through  a  creek  with 
bis  boats,  at  high  water,  and,  concealed  by  a  fog,  eluded  the  French.  D'Estaing,  ignorant  of  the  geography 
of  the  country  about  Savannah,  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  other  way  than  by  the  regular  channel  for 
boats  to  reach  the  town. 

'  Lee,  in  bis  Jtfemotrt,  says,  "  Any  four  hours  before  the  junction  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland  was 
sufficient  to  have  taken  Savannah.'' 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1,  Georgia  volunteers,  under  Major  Wright.  2,  Picket  of  the  Tlst.  3,  First 
oattalion  of  Delanoey's  corps,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger.  4,  Georgia  militia.  5,  Third  battalion 
Jersey  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Allen.  6,  Georgia  militia.  7,  Picket  of  the  line  and  armed 
negroes.  8,  General's  quarters;  convalescents  of  the  line.  9,  South  Carolina  Royalists.  10,  Georgia 
militia  and  detachment  of  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  60th,  Lieutenant-governor  Graham.  11,  Fourth  bat- 
talion 60th  dismounted  dragoons  and  South  Carolina  Royalists,  Captain  Taws.  12,  North  Carolina  Loy- 
alists, Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  Governor  Sir  James  Wright.  13,  14,  King's  rangers,  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Brown.  A,  First  battalion  of  the  71st,  Major  M* Arthur.  B,  Regiment  of  Trombach.  C,  Second 
battalion  Delancey's  corps,  Lieutenant-colonel  Delancey.  D,  New  York  volunteers,  Major  Sheridan.  £, 
Light  infantry,  Major  Graham.  F,  Weisenbach's  regiment.  G,  Second  battalion  71st,  Major  McDonald- 
H,  60th  Grenadiers,  three  companies  and  one  of  marines.  Lieutenant-colonel  Glazier.  I,  North  Carolina 
Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Maitland.  The  working  of  the  artillery  during  the  siege  was  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Charlton. 

This  map  is  copied  from  one  in  Stedman's  History,  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Moncrief. 
Neither  the  French  nor  Americans  made  any  drawings,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  the  positions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  combined  armies,  in  detail. 

The  city  extended,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  on  the  west  to  the  present  Jeflerson  Street,  on  the  east  to 
Lincoln  Street,  on  the  South  to  South  Broad  Street,  and  contained  six  squares  and  twelve  streets.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  houses  in  the  city. 
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Opermtions  of  th«  Siege.  D'Ettaing's  Propotition  to  Storm  the  Worlu.  Remains  of  the  French  Linet. 

It  was  now  perceived  that  the  town  must  be  taken  by  regular  approaches,  and  not  by 
assault.  To  that  end  all  energy  was  directed.  The  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  were 
brought  up  from  the  landing-place  of  the  French,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
t wen ty- third,  <^  the  combined  armies  broke  ground.  The  French  frigates,  at  the 
same  time,  moved  up  to  the  sunken  vessels  within  gunshot  of  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
British  ships  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  Night  and  day  the  besiegers 
applied  the  spade,  and  so  vigorously  was  the  work  prosecuted,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
days  fifty-three  pieces  of  battery  cannon  and  fourteen  mortars  were  mounted.  Prevost,  cau- 
tious and  skillful,  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  besiegers  by 
sorties,  but  reserved  all  for  the  decisive  moment.  During  the  twelve  days,  only  two  sorties 
b  Sept  94.  were  made ;  one  under  Major  Graham, >>  and  the  other  under  Major  M* Arthur. c 
c  Sept.  27.  geye]^]|i  vrere  killed  on  each  occasion,  but  the  general  operations  were  not  affected. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  October,  the  batteries  being  all  completed  and  manned, 
a  terrible  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  British  works  and  the  town. 
The  French  frigate  Truite  also  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  water.  Houses  were  shat- 
tered, some  women  and  children  were  killed  or  maimed,  and  terror  reigned  supreme.  Fam- 
ilies took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  and  in  many  a  frame  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  plant- 
ed while  in  those  damp  abodes  during  the  siege.  There  was  no  safety  in  the  streets,  for  a 
moment.  Day  and  night  an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  fourth  until  the 
ninth ;  but,  while  many  houses  were  injured,  not  much  impression  was  made  upoft  the  Brit- 
ish works.  Slowly  but  surely  the  sappers  and  miners  approached  the  batteries  and  re- 
doubts. The  beleaguered  began  to  be  alarmed,  for  their  guns  made  very  little  impression 
upon  the  works  or  camp  of  the  combined  armies,  and  the  hope  that  Admiral  Byr«n  would 
follow  and  attack  D'Estaing's  vessels,  lying  ofi*  Tybee,  faded  away. 

Another  promised  victory  was  now  before  the  beeiegers,  and  almost  within  their  grasp, 

when  D'Estaing  became 
impatient.  He  feared  the 
autumn  storms,  and  the 
British  fleet  which  rumor 
said  was  approaching.  A 
council  was  held,  and  when 
his  engineers  informed  him 
that  it  would  require  ten 
days  more  to  reach  the 
British  lines  by  trenches, 
he  informed  Lincoln  that 

View  of  th.  Rcmains  of  th«  Fe.nch  WoaK8.»  ^^^    "^g®    ^^^^   ^    raised 

forthwith,  or  an  attempt 

be  made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.     The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  the  work 

began  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.«     To  facilitate  it,  the  abatis  were  set 

on  fire  that  afternoon  by  the  brave  Major  L'Enfant  and  &ve  men,  while  exposed  to 

heavy  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  garrison,  but  the  dampness  of  the  air  checked  the  flames, 

and  prevented  the  green  wood  from  burning. 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  the  combined  armies  moved  to  the  assault  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog,  and  under  covei 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  all  the  batteries.*     They  advanced  in  three  columns,  the  principal  one 

*  These  remains  are  in  the  southeastern  sabnrbs  of  the  city,  about  half  way  between  the  Negro  Cem- 
etery and  the  residence  of  Major  William  Bowen,  seen  toward  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  banks  have 
an  average  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  of  about  five  feet,  and  are  dotted  with  pines  and  chinca- 
pins  or  dwarf  chestnuts,  the  former  draped  with  moss.  The  ground  is  an  open  common,  and  although  it 
was  mid-winter  when  I  was  there,  it  was  covered  with  green  grass,  bespangled  with  myriads  of  little 
flowers  of  stellar  form.     This  view  is  from  the  direction  of  the  town  looking  southeast. 

'  Three  thousand  five  hundred  were  French,  a  little  more  than  six  hundred  were  American  regulars 
(chiefly  North  Carolinians),  and  about  three  hundred  were  militia  from  Charleston. 
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Storming  of  the  Spring  Hill  Rodoubt  D'Estaing  Wounded.  Detth  of  Pulaakl  end  Jafper. 

commanded  by  D'Estaing  in  person,  assisted  by  General  Lincoln ;  another  main  column 
by  Count  Dillon.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt*  (between  11 
and  1 2  on  the  right  side  of  the  map) ;  the  second  was  to  move  silently  along  the  edge  of  a 
swamp,  pass  the  redoubts  and  batteries,  and  assail  the  rear  and  weakest  point  of  the  British 
lines,  toward  the  river  on  the  east ;  the  third  column,  under  General  Isaac  Huger,  was  to 
make  a  feigned  attack  in  front,  to  attract  attention  from  the  other  two.  Fog  and  darkness 
allowed  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  to  approach  very  near  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  before  they 
were  discovered.  Terrible  was  the  conflict  at  this  point  just  as  the  day  dawned.  The 
French  column  led  to  the  assault,  and  were  confronted  by  a  blaze  of  musketry  from  the  re- 
doubt and  by  a  cross-fire  from  the  adjoining  batteries.  Whole  ranks  were  mowed  down 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  thigh  early  in  the 
action,  and  was  carried  to  his  camp.  The  Americans  pressed  forward  :  Lieutenant-colonel 
Laurens  led  the  light  troops  on  the  left  of  the  French,  while  General  M'Intosh,  with  an- 
other column,  passed  the  abatis,  and  entered  the  ditch  north  of  the  3pring  Hill  redoubt. 
Regardless. of  the  destructive  storm,  the  gallant  troops  leaped  the  ditch,  and  planted  the 
crescent'  and  the  lily  upon  the  parapet.  The  gallant  and  accomplished  Maitland  command- 
ed this  right  wing  of  the  besieged,  and  was  prepared  for  a  vigorous  assault.*  His  practiced 
eye  at  once  perceived  the  peril  of  the  garrison,  if  this  lodgment  should  be  sustained.  He 
united  the  grenadiers  and  marines  nearest  the  point  of  attack,  and  ordered  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Glazier  to  lead  them  to  a  recovery  of  the  lost  ground.  Within  five  minutes  after  re- 
ceiving this. order,  Glazier,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  rushed  to  the  parapet,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  worried  ranks  of  the  assailants.  This  blow  by  fresh  and 
vigorous  men,  could  not  be  withstood.  The  standards  of  France  and  of  our  Carolina  were 
torn  down,  and  the  gallant  men  who  had  assisted  in  planting  them  there  were  pressed  from 
the  parapet  into  the  ditch,  and  driven  through  the  abatis. 

While  the  carnage  was  occurring  at  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  Huger  and  Pulaski  were 
endeavoring  to  force  the  enemy's  works  on  difierent  sides  of  the  town  ;  Huger,  with  his  party, 
waded  almost  half  a  mile  through  rice-fields,  and  assailed  the  works  on  the  east.  They 
were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and,  af\er  losing  twenty-eight  men, 
retreated.  Pulaski,  at  the  same  time,  with  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  endeavored  to 
force  hia  way  into  the  town  a  little  eastward  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  At  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  had  passed  the  abatis,  banner  in  hand,  and  was  pressing  forward,  when  a 
small  cannon  shot  struck  him  in  the  groin,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  first  lieutenant 
seized  the  banner,  and  for  a  few  minutes  kept  the  troops  in  action ;  but  the  iron  hail  from 
the  seamen's  batteries  and  the  field  artillery,  traversing  the  columns  of  the  assailants  in  all 
directions,  compelled  the  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  to  yield,  and  they  retreated  to 
the  camp.  Back  through  the  smoke,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  some  of 
Pulaski's  soldiers  returned,  found  the  expiring  hero,  and  bore  him  from  the  field.  Already 
the  French  had  withdrawn,  and  the  Continentals,  under  Lincoln,  were  retreating.  At  ten 
o'clock,  after  about  five  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  combined  armies  displayed  a  white  flag, 
and  asked  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.     Prevost  granted  four  hours,  and  during  that 

*  The  Spring  Hill  redoubt  was  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Augusta  read  into  the  town,  on  the  western  side. 
The  buildings  of  the  rail- way  station  now  cover  its  site. 

^  The  American  standards  were  those  of  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  embroidered  and  presented 
to  them  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Elliott,  three  days  after  the  battle  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  1776,  and  were  planted  by 
LieutenanU  Hume  and  Bush.  The  French  standard  was  raised  by  one  of  D'Estaing's  aids,  who,  with 
Hume  and  Bush,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded,  leaving  their  colors  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Lieutenant  Gray, 
of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  seeing  his  associates  (all,  seized  the  standards  and  kept  them  erect,  when 
he,  too,  was  prostrated  by  a  bullet.  Sergeant  Jasper,  whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  sprang  forward, 
secured  the  colors,  and  had  just  fastened  them  upon  the  parapet,  when  a  rifle  ball  pierced  him,  and  he  fell 
into  the  ditch.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  soon  afterward  expired.  Just  before  he  died,  he  said  to 
Major  Horry,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our  regiment." 

'  A  sergeant  of  the  Charleston  grenadiers  deserted  during  the  night  of  the  eighth,  and  communicated 
the  general  plan  of  attack,  to  Prevost.  This  gave  the  garrison  a  great  advantage,  for  they  strengthened 
the  points  to  be  attacked. 
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interval  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  consulted  in  relation  to  further  operations.  The  latter, 
although  his  force  was  greatly  diminished  hy  the  action  just  closed,  wished  to  continue  the 
siege  ;  but  D'Estaing,  whose  loss  had  been  heavy,  resolved  on  immediate  departure.*  The 
siege  was  raised,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth^  the  combined  armies  with- 
drew; the  Americans  to  Zubley*s .  Ferry,  and  the  French  to  Caustin's  Bluff, 
whence  they  repaired  to  their  ships  at  Tybee.b  Lincoln  and  his  little  army  hast-  ''Octao. 
eued  to  Charleston,  where  we  shall  meet  them  again,  besieged  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 
These  events  closed  the  campaigns  in  the  South  for  that  year.' 

The  result  of  the  siege  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  South,  and  never  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  had  such  gloom  gathered  over  the  prospects  of  the  future,  or  so  much 
real  distress  prevailed  in  Georgia.'  Toward  the  sea-board  every  semblance*  of  opposition  to 
royal  power  was  crushed,  and  only  in  the  interior  did  the  spirit  of  armed  resistance  appear. 
This  increased  during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  at  last  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
the  royal  forces  in  Savannah.  These  events,  sometimes  trivial  in  themselves,  but  important 
in  the  great  chain  of  circumstances,  are  related  in  detail  by  M*Call,  Stevens,  White,  and 
other  chroniclers  of  the  state.  The  most  important  we  have  already  considered  ;  let  us 
now  glance  at  the  closing  events  of  the  war  in  Georgia. 

When  General  Greene  raised  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  Major  James  Jackson^  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Augusta.  Greene  also  ordered  a  legionary  corps 
(composed  of  part  cavalry  and  part  infantry)  to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  and  appointed  Major 
Jackson  its  colonel.  As  soon  as  it  was  organized,  Jackson  went  out  with  it  upon  active 
service. 

^  The  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  French.  The  whole  British  force  in  Savannah,  including  a  few 
militia,  some  Indians,  and  three  hundred  negroes,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  and  the  Americans  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mait- 
land  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  disease  during  the  siege,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward. 

*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Moultrie,  Stedman,  M'Call,  Lee. 

'  Indescribable  were  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  particularly  the  families  of  the  Whigs. 
The  females  were  exposed  to  daily  insults  from  the  brutal  soldiery,  and  many,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  unable  to  bear  the  indignities  heaped  upon  them,  traveled  away  on  foot,  some  of  them  even  with- 
out shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Carol inas. 

*  James  Jackson  was  born  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1757.  In 
1772,  he  came  to  America,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  Savannah.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
shouldered  a  musket  and  prepared  to  resist  British  power.  He  was  active  in  repulsing  the  British  at  Sa- 
vannah in  1776.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  brigade  major  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  skirmish  when  General  Scriven  was  killed.  He  participated  in  the  defense  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Campbell,  he  was  among  those  who  fled  into  South  Carolina, 
where  he  joined  General  Moultrie's  command.  While  on  his  way,  so  wretched  was  his  appearance,  that 
some  Whigs  arrested,  tried,  and  condenmed  him  as  a  spy.  He  was  about  to  be  executed!,  when  he  was 
recognized  by  a  gentleman  of  reputation  from  Georgia.  Major  Jackson  was  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  in 
October,  1779.  In  August,  1780,  he  joined  Colonel  Elijah  Clark's  command,  and  was  at  the  battle  at 
Blackstocks.  In  1781,  General  Pickens  made  Jackson  his  brigade  major,  and  his  fluent  speech  often  in- 
fused new  ardor  into  the  corps  of  that  partisan.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Augusta,  and  was  left  in  command 
of  the  garrison  after  the  expulsion  of  the  British.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  legionary  corps,  with 
which  he  did  good  service.  He  jouied  Wayne  at  Ebenezer,  and  was  active  with  that  officer  until  the  evac- 
uation of  Savannah  by  the  British.  The  Georgia  Legislature  gave  him  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  married  in  1785 ;  was  made  brigadier  in  1786 ;  and  in  1788  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  but  modestly  declined  the  honor  cm  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  being  only  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  in  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  was  elected  a  major  general  in  1792,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  framing  the  Georgia  Constitution  in  1798.  From 
that  year  till  1801,  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  when  he  again  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  held  that  ofilce  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1806.  He  wu 
buried  about  four  miles  from  Washington  City.  Subsequently,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Con- 
gressional burial-ground.  The  inscription  upon  the  stone  which  covers  them  was  written  by  John  Ran- 
dolph, his  personaJ  friend  and  admirer.  There  never  lived  a  truer  patriot  or  more  honest  man  than  Gen- 
eral James  Jackson. 
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Operations  of  Captain  HowelL  Chastiument  of  the  Indiana.  Arrival  of  Wayne.  Skirmiah  near  Sarannah. 

During  the  spring  of  1781,  Captain  Howell,  the  Hyler  of  the  Georgia  Inlets,  captured 
several  British  vessels  lying  in  Twiggs  marched  toward  the 

the  hays  and  the  mouths  of  sea-hoard,  preceded  hy  Jack- 

the  rivers  on  the  coast,  and  son  and  his  legion,  who  skir- 

finally  compelled  all  that  es-  mished  with  patroles  all  the 

caped  to  take  refuge  in  the  way  to   Ebenezer.     Jackson 

Savannah.     Military  matters  attempted    the    surprise    and 

in  Georgia  were   very  quiet  capture  of  the  garrison  at  Sun- 

during  that  summer ;  but  in  bury,  but   was   unsuccessful, 

the    autumn,   the    volunteers  and  returned,  when  he  found 

collected  by  Colonel  Twiggs  Twiggs  ready  to  march  west- 

and  his  associates  became  so  ward  to  quell  the  Indians  and 

numerous,  that  he  determined  Tories  then  assembling  on  the 

to  attempt  the  capture  of  Brit-  frontier.  Twiggs  halted  at  Au- 

ish  outposts,  and  confine  them  gusta  on  learning  that  Pick- 

within  their  lines  at  /^^f^  y9  ®"®  ^*^  marched  on 

Savannah,  until  the    C^  C//     /f///^         .^^^  xr-^    *^®  ®*'"®  ®^"  •J"'"*^. 

arrival     of    General     ^nL.-.-.^-'^^^  That      ^^ 

Wayne,  then  march- ^ — ^  /yC/  brave  partisan  chas- 

ing from  the  North.  tised  the  Indians  se- 

verely. Every  village  and  settlement  eastward  of  the  mountains  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
nothing  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  his  crossing  the  great  hills  and  spreading  des- 
olation over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

^  General  Wayne  arrived  early  in  February, b  and  established  his  headquarters  at 

Ebenezer.  His  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  British  in  Savannah,  then  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  A  lured 
Clarke,*  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  petty  warfare  upon  out- 
posts and  foraging  parties,  while  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attack  Savannah  at  night.  Fearing  this,  Clarke  summoned  his  de- 
tachments to  the  city,  to  man  the  extensive  fortifications.  They  came  with  provisions  plun- 
dered from  the  inhabitants,  and  applying  the  torch  on  the  way,  left  a  broad  track  of  des- 
olation behind  them. 

General  Clarke,  perceiving  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Republicans,  and  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  lines,  sent  for  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  to  come  in  a  body  to  his  relief  They  were  yet  smarting  under  the  chastisement  of 
Pickens,  and  hesitated.  A  party  sent  out  to  keep  a  way  open  to  the  city  were  attacked  hy 
Major  Jackson.  Colonel  Brown  was  sent  to  their  aid.  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Wayne,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  but  he  retreated  by  by-paths  in  safety  to  Savannah. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  of  June,c  three  hundred  Creek  Indians,  led  by 
Guristersigo,  a  powerful  warrior,  approached  Wayne's  encampment.     He  intended 
to  fall  upon  the  American  pickets,  but  ignorantly  attacked  the  main  body  at  three  o*clock 
in  the  morning.<l      The  infantry  seized  their  arms  ;  the  artillery  hastened  to  their 
guns.     Wayne  was  at  a  house  a  short  distance  from  camp,  when  intelligence  came 
that  the  whole  British  force  from  Savannah  was  upon  him.     He  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
rode  to  the  aroused  camp,  and  shouting,  <'  Death  or  Victory  !"  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.     At 
that  moment  his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him,  and  he  saw  his  cannons  seized  by  the  sav- 
ages.     With  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  Parker's  infantry,  he  led  to  the  recapture  of  his 
field-pieces.     A  terrible  struggle  ensued.     Tomahawk  and  rifle  were  powerless  against  bay- 
onets, and  Guristersigo  and  seventeen  of  his  chief  warriors  and  white  guides  were  slain.     The 
Indians  fled  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall,  leaving  behind  them  one  hundred  and  seven- 

^  General  Clarke  was  governor  of  Canada  in  1807. 
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Treaty  with  the  IndiaQs.  Cessation  of  Hostilities.  Eyacaation  of  Savannah.  Peace. 

teen  pack-horses  loaded  with  peltry.  Wayne  pursued  the  fugitives  far  into  the  forest,  cap- 
tured twelve  of  them,  and  at  sunrise  they  were  shot.  The  Americans  lost  only  four  killed 
and  eight  wounded. 

In  Septeraher,a  Pickens  and  Clarke  again  chastised  the  Indians,  and  completely 
suhdued  them.     Tired  of  the  conflict,  and  fearful  of  the  scourge  which  Pickens  still 
held  in  his  hand,  they  gladly  made  a  treaty  hy  which  all  the  lands  claimed  hy  the  Indiani 
south  of  the  Savannah  River  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochie  were  surrendered  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  as  the  price  of  peace.     This  established  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  ot 
Georgia  and  the  Indian  domain. 

Early  in  1782,  the  British  Parliament,  perceiving  the  futility  of  attempts  hitherto  to  sub- 
due the  Americans,  now  began  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  and  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  former.  On  the  fourth  of  March, ^  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  peace,  and  active  hostilities  ceased. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  July 
the  British  army  evacuated  it,  af\er  an  occupation  of  three  years  and  a  half  Wayne,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,  appointed  him  to  <<  receive  the  keys 
of  Savannah  from  a  committee  of  British  oflScers."  He  performed  the  service  with  dig- 
nity, and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army  entered  Savannah,  when  royal  power  ceased 
in  Georgia  forever.'  A  few  days  afterward,  Colonel  Posey,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans,  marched  to  join  Greene  in  South  Carolina.  Wayne  soon  followed  with  the  re- 
mainder;  hostilities  ceased,*  and  the  beams  of  peace  shed  their  mild  radiance  over  the  des- 
olated state,  and  gave  promise  of  that  glorious  day  of  prosperity  and  repose  which  speedily 

followed. 

Governor  Martin  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  Savannah, c  about  three  weeks  aft- 
er the  evacuation.  They  assembled  in  the 
house  of  General  M'Intosh,  which  is  yet  (1852)  stand- 
ing on  South  Broad  Street,  between  Drayton  and  Aber- 
corn  Streets.  The  session  was  short,  but  marked  by  de- 
cision and  energy.  On  the  flrst  Monday  in  January 
following,  the  constitutional  session  commenced  at  the 
same  place.  Every  branch  of  the  new  government  was 
speedily  organized,  and  the  free  and  independent  State 
DwBLLiNo  OF  Gkneeai.  M'Intosh.'       j,f  Goorgia  bcgau  its  career.* 

'  Between  the  tvrelfth  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  seven  thoasand  persons,  according  to  British  accounts, 
left  Savannah,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  British  regulars  and  Loyalists,  five  hundred  women  and  ohil- 
dren,  three  hundred  Indians,  and  five  thousand  negroes.  Governor  Wright,  and  some  of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary ofiicers,  went  to  Charleston  ;  General  Clarke  and  part  of  the  British  regulars  to  New  York ;  Colonel 
Brown's  rangers  and  the  Indians  to  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  remainder,  under  convoy  of  the  Zebra  frigate, 
the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  and  other  armed  vessels,  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  seven 
eighths  of  the  slaves  in  Georgia  were  carried  off"  now,  and  on  previous  occasions,  by  the  British. 

*  Colonel  Jackson  had  a  skirmish  with  some  forces  on  Skidaway  Island,  below  Savannah,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  and  this  was  the  last  fought  battle  for  independence,  in  Georgia. 

'  This  house  is  the  third  eastward  from  Drayton  Street,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  brick  house  in  Sa^ 
vannah.  Broad  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  a  noble  avenue,  shaded  by  four  rows  of  Pride-of-India- 
Trees. 

'*  Lyman  Hall,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  chosen  governor  in  January, 
1784;  George  Walton,  chief  justice ;  Samuel  Stirk,  attorney  general;  John  Milton,  secretary  of  state; 
John  Martin,  treasurer ;  and  Richard  Call,  surveyor  general. 
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Rerolationary  Remains.  VUit  to  iMper*!  Spring.  Iti  hlatorical  AMociations. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HERE  are  but  few  remains  of  Revolutionary  localities  about  Savannah. 
The  city  has  spread  out  over  all  the  British  works ;  and  where  their  bat- 
teries, redoubts,  ramparts,  and  ditches  were  constructed,  public  squares  are 
laid  out  and  adorned  with  trees,  or  houses  and  stores  cover  the  earth.  Not 
BO  with  the  works  constructed  by  the  French  engineers  during  the  siege  in 
the  autumn  of  1779.  Although  the  regular  forms  are  effaced,  yet  the 
mounds  and  ditches  may  be  traced  many  rods  near  the  margin  of  the  swamp 
southeast  of  the  city.  These  I  visited  early  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
m  Savannah,  after  an  instructive  interview  with  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Nicoll,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  several  historical  localities  in  and  near  the  city.  Their 
present  appearance  and  description  are  delineated  on  page  737.  After  sketching  General 
M'Intosh's  house,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  I  procured  a  saddle-horse  and  rode  out  to 
"  Jasper's  Spring,*'  a  place  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit,  which  has  been  the  theme 

of  history  and  song.'  It  is  near  the  Augusta  road, 
two  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the  city.  The 
day  was  very  warm.  The  gardens  were  garnished 
with  flowers  ;  the  orange-trees  were  blooming ;  bios- 
'  soms  covered  the  peach-trees,  and  insects  were  sport- 
•   ing  in  the  sunbeams. 

Jasper's  Spring  is  just  within  the  edge  of  a  forest 
^  of  oaks  and  gums,  and  is  remarkable  only  on  account 
of  its  historical  associations.     It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  spot  partially  covered  with  underwood,  on 
.   the  northern  side  of  the  road,  and  its  area  is  mark- 
ed by  the  circumference  of  a  sunken  barrel.     Being 
the  only  fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  vicinity,  it  is 
v«w  AT  Jaspbs's  spwno.  resorted  to  daily  by  travelers  upon  the  road.     One 


^  We  have  already  met  Sergeant  William  Jasper  while  securing  the  Carolina  flags  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  at  Savannah  (see  page  738),  and  there  sealing  his  patriotism  i^ith  his  life's 
blood.  Jasper  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  After  his  exploits  at  Fort  Moultrie,  which  we  shall 
consider  hereafter,  his  commander,  Greneral  Moultrie,  gave  him  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  certain  that  he 
would  always  be  usefully  employed.  Jasper  belonged  to  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  was 
privileged  to  select  from  his  corps  such  men  as  he  pleased  to  accompany  him  in  his  enterprises.  Bravery 
uid  humanity  were  his  chief  characteristics,  and  while  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  never 
injured  an  enemy  unnecessarily.  While  out  upon  one  of  his  excursions,  when  the  British  had  a  camp  at 
£benezer,  all  the  sympathies  of  his  heart  were  aroused  by  the  distress  of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an 
A.merican  by  birth,  was  confined  in  irons  for  deserting  the  royal  cause  after  taking  a  protection.  She  felt 
certain  that  he  would  be  hanged,  for,  with  others,  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Savannah  for  that  purpose  the  next 
morning.  Jasper  and  his  only  companion  (Sergeant  Newton)  resolved  to  rescue  Jones  and  his  fellow-pris- 
oners. Concealing  themselves  in  the  thick  bushes  near  the  spring  (at  which  they  doubted  not  the  guard 
of  eight  men  would  halt),  they  awaited  their  approach.  As  expected,  the  guard  halted  to  drink.  Only 
two  of  them  remained  with  the  prisoners,  while  the  others,  leaning  their  muskets  against  a  tree,  went  to 
the  spring.  Jasper  and  his  companion  then  leaped  from  their  concealment,  seized  two  of  the  guns,  shot 
the  two  sentinels,  and  took  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  muskets.  The  guards,  unarmed,  were  pow- 
erless,  and  surrendered.  The  irons  were  knocked  off  the  wrists  of  the  prisoners,  muskets  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  the  custodians  of  Jones  and  his  fellow-patriots  were  taken  to  the  American  camp  at  Puiys- 
burg  the  next  morning,  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Jones  was  restored  to  his  wife,  child,  and  country, 
and  for  that  noble  deed  posterity  blesses  the  name  of  Sergeant  Jasper.  That  name  is  indelibly  written  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  the  people  of  Savannah  have  perpetuated  it  by  bestowing  it  upon  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful squares  of  their  city. 
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Departure  from  Savannah.  Night  Voyage.  Arrival  at  Charleston.  Early  Settlement 

of  them,  a  wagoner,  came,  knelt,  and  quaffed  when  I  opened  my  port-folio,  and,  as  he  arose 
from  the  spring  I  sketched  him,  as  seen  in  the  preceding  picture.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
event  which  makes  it  famous. 

-  After  lingering  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring,  I  returned  to  Savannah- 
A  slight  haziness  hegan  to  overspread  the  sky,  which  deepened  toward  evening,  and  de- 
scended in  gentle  rain  when  I  left  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  steam-packet  for  Charles- 
ton. We  passed  the  lights  at  Fort  Pulaski  at  half  past  eight,  and  an  hour  later  glided  by 
the  beacons  of  Tybee  and  breasted  the  rising  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Like  Yellow  Plush,  I 
soon  discovered  the  "  use  of  basins,"  and  at  an  early  hour  turned  into  my  berth  to  prevent 
a  turning  out  of  my  supper.  During  the  night  we  passed  through  Port  Royal  entrance, 
touched  at  Beaufort,  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  channel  between  Ladies'  and  St.  Helena  Isl- 
ands, and  at  daylight  emerged  again  into  the  Atlantic  through  St.  Helena's  Sound.  The 
breeze  was  hourly  stiHening,  and  every  <*  landlubber"  on  board  preferred  the  berth  to  break- 
fast, until  we  approached  Charleston  bar,  when  the  wind  died  away,  the  sun  gleamed 
through  the  breaking  clouds,  and  upon  the  bosom  of  long,  heaving  swells,  we  were  wafted 
into  Charleston  harbor.  We  landed  at  one  o'clock,  dined  at  two,  and  at  three  I  called 
upon  the  Reverend  Samuel  Smythe,  D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  with  whom  I  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  visiting  places  of  interest  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cooper 
River,  above  the  city.  To  the  kind  courtesy  of  Dr.  Smythe  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  interest,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  my  visit  at  Charleston  and  vicinity. 

Here,  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
accomplished,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  history. 

Jn  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (page  xxxii.),  I  have  referred  to  the  first  attempt  at 
permanent  settlement  on  South  Carolina  soil,  and  the  result.  As  it  was  only  an  attempt, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  does  not  illustrate  the  growth  of  popular  liberty,  except  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  the  Huguenots  (those  first  emigrants)  had  influence  in  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  people  in  after  years,  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  details,  but  pass  on  to 
the  period  of  permanent  settlements. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  in  South  Carolina  was  made, 
no  settlements  were  undertaken,  and  no  white  man  walked  in  her  forests,  except  a  few 
Spaniards,  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  from  St.  Augustine  in  search  of  a  fancied  region 
of  gold.  At  length  the  English,  who  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  vicin- 
ity, turned  their  attention  to  more  southerly  regions. 

In  January,  1670,  two  ships,  with  materials  for  a  permanent  settlement,  sailed  from  En- 
gland, under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously  visited  and  explored  the 
South  Carolina  coast.     He  entered  Port  Royal,  planted 
his  colony  upon  Beaufort,  and  soon  afterward  died  there.   ^ 
The  jurisdiction  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  of  the  Northern   ' 
colony,  was  then  extended  over  this  settlement,  and  in 

1671  he  was  chosen  their  governor.  The  people  were 
easily  induced,  "  for  the  convenience  of  pasturage  and 
tillage,"  to  remove  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ashley 
River,  further  north,  and  there  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  old  Charlestown'  (at  present  called  Old  Town,  or  the 
Landing) ;  and  there  was  planted  the  first  fruitful  seed 

of  the  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina,  a-     The 

colony,  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  was  called  the  Carteret  County  Colony*     Nine  years  afterward,  the  set- 
tlers abandoned  this  spot,  and  upon  Oyster  Point,  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

'  There  were  about  fifty  families  who  went  from  the  Port  Royal  settlement  to  the  Ashley  River,  and 
aboat  the  same  number  from  the  Northern  colony  accompanied  Governor  Yeamans  thither. 

'  Governor  Yeamans  caused  a  number  of  African  slaves  to  be  brought  from  Barbadoes,  and  in  the  year 

1672  the  slave  system  in  South  Carolina  was  commenced 
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Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers'  (so  called  in  compliment  to  Ashley  Cooper,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), a  place  more  eligible  for  commercial  pursuits,  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charles- 
ton, <l  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  built  thirty  houses.'  The  city  retained  its  orig- 
inal name  of  Charles  Toum  until  afler  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  called  Charleston. 
The  general  early  history  of  South  Carolina  we  have  already  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  North  State ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  a  few  particular  points  to  notice  in  its 
progress  prior  to  the  separation  in  1729. 

The  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  freedom  which  then  prevailed  made  South  Carolina 
a  chosen  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  discontented  of  all  lands.  Several  Dutch  fam- 
ilies of  New  York  went  to  South  Carolina  when  that  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish, and  settled  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ashley,  near  the  English  colony,  from  whence 
they  spread  over  the  state,  and  were  joined  by  many  from  «*  fader-land.'*  In  1 679,  Charles 
the  Second  sent  quite  a  number  of  French  Protestant  refugees  (Huguenots)  thither ;  and 
when,  in  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (see  page  386,  volume  i.)  was  revoked,  large  numbers 
of  the  Huguenots  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sought  refuge  in  South  Carolina  from  the  fires 
of  persecution  about  to  be  relighted  in  France.  Ten  years  later,  ^  a  colony  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  from  Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  almost  to  its 
head,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  the  present  parish  of  St.  George,  Dorchester. 
This  was  a  village  of  considerable  note  during  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  now  deserted,  and 
little  remains  of  the  past  but  the  primitive  church  and  the  graves  around  it. 

Under  various  leaders,  men  of  every  creed  and  of  various  countries  went  to  South  Car- 
olina ;  **  and  the  San  tee,  the  Congaree,  the  Wateree,  and  the  Edisto  now  listened  to  the 
strange  voices  of  several  nations,  who  in  the  Old  World  had  scarcely  known  each  other, 
except  as  foes.  There,  for  a  while,  they  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  natives.  The 
French  Huguenot  and  the  German  Palatine  smoked  their  pipes  in  amity  with  the  Westo 
and  the  Serattee ;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  became  familiar 
to  the  wandering  eyes  of  the  fearless  warriors  along  the  Congaree.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fofe  a  French  violinist  iiad  opened  a  school  for  dancing  among  the  Indians  on  the  Santee 
River."'  ^ 

For  some  time  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  bounty  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  subsistence,  and  the  calls  of  this  dependence  being  generally  answered,  idle  and 
improvident  habits  w  re  begotten,  highly  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  &  new  state.  The 
proprieiors  perceived  the  bad  tendency  of  such  indulgence,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  colonists 
declared  that  they  would  *<  no  longer  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  without  expectation 
or  demand  of  any  return."  This  resolve,  so  unkind  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Carolinians, 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  colonists.  Ultimately  the  people,  compelled  to  work  or  starve— to 
be  provident  or  to  be  beggars— -turned  to  their  own  resources,  and  their  development  began. 
Independence  of  action  begat  independence  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  this  first  broken 
fallow,  turned  up  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  and  shower  of  free  civil,  political  and 
religious  life,  the  seed  of  Republican  liberty,  which  subsequently  bore  such  generous  fruit  in 
the  Carolinas,  was  planted  and  took  firm  root. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  and  the  privations  always  attendant 
upon  first  settlement,  the  Carolinians  were  soon  called  upon  to  resist  powerful  foes — the  In- 
dian tribes  upon  whose  hunting-grounds  they  were  settling.  These  difficulties  have  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  red  men  were  hardly  quieted  before  internal  troubles 
menaced  the  colony  with  a  more  terrible  blow.     Food  had  become  scarce,  discontents  were 

^  The  Indian  name  for  the  Ashley  was  JTe-o-woA ;  for  the  Cooper,  E-ti-wan.  The  city  has  a  fine  shel- 
tered harbor,  with  the  sea  six  miles  distant. 

'  The  city  of  Charleston  was  laid  out  in  1680  by  John  Culpepper,  who  had  been  surveyor  general  of 
the  Northern  colony  of  the  Carolinas,  but  was  then  a  fugitive,  on  account  of  hb  participation  in  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  there.  The  streets  were  laid  out  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  site  was  com- 
pletely inclosed  with  a  line  of  fortifications.  A  plan  of  these  fortifications,  and  of  the  city  at  that  time,  is 
published  in  Johnson's  J^adiHons  and  Reminiscencei  of  the  Revolution,  page  3. 

*  Simm*8  HUtory  of  South  Carolina,  page  64. 
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heard  on  every  side,  and  an  insurrectionary  movement  occurred.  The  rebellion  was  prompt- 
ly suppressed,  and  some  supplies  just  then  arriving  from  England  with  some  new  settlers, 
the  people  were  quieted  i^nd  became  loyal.  This  difficulty  had  just  passed  by,  when  the 
Spaniards  menaced  the  English,  and  ships  of  war  with  land  troops  appeared.  Before  their 
arrival,  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  for  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war  reached  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Governor  Yeamans  at  once  acted  on  the  offens- 
ive, and  drove  the  Spaniards  back  to  St.  Augustine. 

Yeamans  left  the  colony  in  1674,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  West,  a  man  of  repub- 
lican tendencies.  He  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony  together  in  convention  at  Charles- 
ton to  make  laws  for  their  government.  This  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  convened 
in  South  Carolina.  It  might  have  been  an  auspicious  event,  had  not  the  jarring  interests 
of  classes  and  creeds,  there  represented,  produced  discord  and  confusion.  Cavaliers  and  Pu- 
ritans, Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  each  strenuous  for  the  prevalence  of  their  respective 
opinions,  presented,  in  this  first  attempt  at  representative  legislation,  powerful  arguments  in 
favor  of  absolutism.  Anarchy  prevailed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  in  Charleston, 
the  Stono  Indians  swept  along  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  and  plundered  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  numerous  cattle.  The  inhabitants  armed  themselves,  defeated  the  Stones 
in  several  skirmishes,  took  many  of  them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  other  obstinate  conflicts,  the  Stonos  were  subdued  and  almost  ex- 
terminated. They  have  never  had  a  tribal  existence  since,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
have  no  living  representative  upon  the  earth. 

A  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  Charleston  in  1682,  and  enacted  laws  for  the  civil  and 
military  operations  of  the  colony.  The  spirit  of  freedom  had  begun  to  work  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  when  the  collection  of  rents,  the  great  cause  of  discontent  in  the  Northern 
colony,  was  pressed,  they  rebelled.  The  public  records  were  seized,*and  the  Assembly,  as- 
suming the  functions  of  government,  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province.  The  gov- 
ernor (Colleton)  declared  martial  law.  The  exasperated  people  clamored  for  his  impeach- 
ment. The  Assembly  complied,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  produce.  Turbulence  and 
misrule  continued  until  the  scheme  of  government  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  was  abandoned ; 
a  better  day  then  dawned.  John  Archdale,  the  good  Quaker,  came,  and  his  policy  was  like 
oil  poured  upon  troubled  waters.  Only  one  great  difiiculty  remained — ^the  troubles  arising 
from  the  antipathy  of  the  English  to  the  French.  The  general  exdilence  of  character  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  soon  disarmed  prejudices  ;  their  political  disabilities  were  remov^  ;  they 
were  no  longer  excluded  from  participation  in  governmental  afi^airs,  and  the  last  fountain 
of  disquietude  was  dried  up.  During  the  whole  of  Archdale's  administration,  and  that  of 
Blake,  his  successor,  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed. 

James  Moore  succeeded  Blake  in  1700.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  in  1702,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  A  subsequent  expedition  against  the 
Apalachian  Indians,  undertaken  by  Moore,  has  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Nathaniel  Johnson,  a  pliant  servant  of  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors,  succeeded 
Moore  in  1703,  and,  pursuant  to  a  plan  long  cherished  by  that  nobleman  and  his  firiends,  he 
proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  This  was  the  first 
budding  of  religious  intolerance  there.  The  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  and  sufiered  other  disabilities.  They  laid  their  grievances  before  the  English 
Parliament.  There  they  received  encouragement,  and  the  law  of  disfranchisement  was 
soon  repealed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  but  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  remained 
the  established  form  of  religion  in  the  province  until  the  Revolution. 

England  was  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Her  enemies  coalesced,  and  joined 
in  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina  in  1706.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  came  from 
Havana  and  appeared  before  Charleston.  The  governor  called  upon  the  people  to  repel 
the  invaders,  and  they  cheerfully  responded.  The  invading  troops  were  compelled  to  fly  to 
their  ships,  and  these,  in  turn,  being  attacked  by  some  vessels  which  had  been  speedily 
armed  in  the  harbor,  retreated  in  haste  across  the  bar,  and  departed.  This  was  the  first 
II.  B  B  B 
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naval  victory  of  the  South  Carolinians.     Of  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy,  almost  three 
hundred  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

In  1710  a  speck  of  civil  war  appeared  in  Charleston,  when  two  claimants  to  the  office 
of  acting  governor,  on  the  death  of  Tynte,  the  successor  of  Johnson,  disputed  for  the  honor. 
A  compromise  was  effected,  hy  referring  the  case  to  the  proprietors  for  a  decision.  They 
wisely  discarded  both  candidates,  and  appointed  Charles  Craven,  brother  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, governor  of  the  province.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  prospered,  settle- 
ments extended,  and  the  power  of  a  dangerous  Indian  confederacy  against  the  Carolinas  was 
effectually  broken.' 

Craven  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  former  governor, &  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  a  revolution  occurred  in  South  Carolina  which  changed  the 
government  from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  one.  The  remote  causes  of  this  change  may  be 
found  in  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  government  responsible  only 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprices,  avarice,  and  inefficiency  of  a  Board  of 
Control  composed  of  private  individuals,  intent  only  upon  personal  gain.  The  immediate 
and  ostensible  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  Indian  war  so  promptly  suppressed  by  Grovernor  Craven  ;  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  enforced  the  collection  of  rents.  The  people  looked  to  the  crown  for  relief,  aid, 
and  protection.  A  scheme  for  a  revolution  was  secretly  planned,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  1719,  Grovernor  Johnson  was  deposed.  The  people  proceeded  to  elect  James 
Moore  governor.  The  militia,  on  whom  Johnson  looked  for  nid,  were  against  him,  and  find- 
ing himself  entirely  unsupported,  he  withdrew  to  his  plantation.  Moore  was  proclaimed 
governor  of  the  province  in  the  king's  name,  and  royal  authority  was  established.  During 
the  administration  of  Francis  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Moore,  and  that  of  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton,  acting  governor,  little  of  political  importance  occurred  in  relation  to  the  colony,  ex- 
cept the  legal  disputes  in  England  concerning  the  rights  of  the  proprietors.  These  were 
finally  settled  in  1729,  by  a  royal  purchase  of  both  colonies  (see  page  562)  from  the  pro- 
prietors, and  during  that  year  North  and  South  Carolina  became  separate  royal  provinces. 

The  colony  was  now  very  prosperous,  and  from  the  period  of  the  s^aratioa  until  the 
Revolution,  nothing  occurred  to  impede  its  general  progress  but  the  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians, detailed  in  preceding  chapters,  and  difficulties  with  the  Spaniards.  Soon  all  alarm 
on  account  of  the  latter  subsided,  for  Oglethorpe  had  established  a  barrier  on  the  Southern 
border,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Georgia,  and  preparing  means  for 
keeping  the  Spaniards  south  of  the  St.  John's.  When  tl\iB  barrier  was  made  secure,  the 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  accomplished,  the  war  with  France  ended,  and  universal  peace 
reigned  in  the  Carolinas.  Emigration  flowed  thither  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  Immi- 
grants came  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Up  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Edisto,  and  Savannah 
Rivers,  settlements  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  ax  and  the  plow  were  plying  with  mighty 
energy  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wateree,  the  Broad,  and  the  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  trib- 
utaries.* At  one  time  six  hundred  Grerman  settlers  came  in  a  body  ;  and  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  such  numbers  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  (Scotch-Irish  chiefly)  departed  for 
Carolina  that  the  depopulation  of  whole  districts  was  menaced.  Immigrants  came,  too, 
^  from  the  other  colonies.     Within  a  single  year,^  more  than  a  thousand  families  with 

their  effects — ^their  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses — crossed  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Eastern 
settlements,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  bosom  of  Carolina.     Far  removed  from  the  po- 

1  See  page  562. 

*  Previous  to  this  period,  some  important  settlements  were  made.  Between  the  years  1730  and  1740, 
an  Irish  settlement  was  planted  near  the  Santee,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Williamsburg  township. 
At  the  same  time,  some  Swiss  emigrants,  nnder  John  Pary,  settled  upon  the  northeast  side  of  the  Savan- 
nah, and  fonnded  the  village  of  Porysbarg.  From  1748  to  1755,  great  numbers  of  Palatines  (Germans) 
were  introduced,  and  settled  Orangeburgh  and  other  places  upon  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  in  1745,  many  Scotch  Highlanders  came  over.  Some  of  them  settled  in  Sooth  Carolina, 
but  a  larger  portion  located  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetleville),  in  North  Carolina.  The  greatest  influx  of  set- 
tlement was  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
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litical  power  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence,  they  loon  became  alienated.  They  felt 
neither  the  favors  nor  the  oppressions  of  government,  and  in  the  free  wilderness  their  minds 
and  hearts  became  schooled  in  that  sturdy  independence  which  developed  bold  afnd  ener- 
getic action  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

While  the  people  of  New  England  were  murmuring  because  of  Writs  of  Assistance  and 
other  grievances,  the  Carolinians  were  not  indifferent  listeners,  especially  those  upon  the  sea- 
board ;  and  before  the  Stamp  Act  lighted  the  flame  of  general  indignation  in  America,  lead- 
ing men  in  South  Carolina  were  freely  discussing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  colony, 
and  saw  in  day-dreams  a  mighty  empire  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Pe- 
nobscot to  the  St.  John's.  Already  their  representatives  had  quarreled  with  the  governor 
(William  Boone),  because  he  had  presumed  to  touch,  with  o£^cial  hands,  one  of  their  dearest 
privileges  (the  elective  franchise),  and  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  him.  In  these  dis- 
putes, Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
the  Rutledges,  and  other  stanch  patriots  in  the  stormy  strife  ten  years  later,  were  engaged. 
A  spirit  of  resistance  was  then  aroused,  which  brought  South  Carolina  early  into  the  arena 
of  conflict  when  the  war  began. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
did  not  wait  to  consult  the  opinions  of  those  of  other  colonies,  but  immediately  passed  a  se- 
ries of  condemnatory  resolves.  When,  soon  afterward,  the  proposition  for  a  Colonial  Con- 
gress came  from  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ridiculed  it,'  others  thought  the 
scheme  chimerical,  yet  a  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  delegates  were  appointed 
to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  which  was  held  at  New  York.»  October? 
The  iniquitous  character  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  freely  discussed  by  the  Caroli-  i765. 
nians,  and  as  the  day  approached^  when  it  was  to  go  into  operation,  the  peo-  *»  November  1. 
pie  became  more  and  more  determined  to  resist  it.  When  the  stamps  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton, no  man  was  found  willing  to  act  as  distributor,  and  Governor  William  Bull  (who  had 
succeeded  Boone)  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  Fort  Johnson,  a  strong  fortress  on  James's 
Island,  then  garrisoned  by  a  very  small  force.  When  the  place  of  deposit  became  known, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  who  had  secretly  organized,  went  down  to  the  fort  at 
midnight,  in  open  boats,  to  destroy  the  stamps.  They  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison, 
loaded  the  cannons,  hoisted  a  flag,  and  at  sunrise  proclaimed  open  defiance  of  the  power  of 
the  governor.  The  captain  of  the  armed  ship  which  brought  the  stamps  opened  a  parley 
with  the  insurgents,  and  agreed  to  take  away  the  obnoxious  articles,  and  '<  not  land  them 
elsewhere  in  America.*"  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  city.  So  uni- 
versal was  the  opposition  to  the  Act,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  men  concerned 
in  this  overt  act  of  tj^eason. 

'  "  If  you  agree  to  the  proposition  of  composing  a  Congress  from  the  different  British  colonies,"  said  the 
member,  "  what  sort  of  a  dish  will  you  make.  New  England  will  throw  in  fish  and  onions ;  the  Middle 
States  flax-seed  and  flour ;  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  add  tobacco ;  North  Carolina  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine ;  South  Carolina  rice  and  indigo ;  and  Georgia  will  sprinkle  the  whole  composition  with  saw-dost. 
Such  an  absurd  jumble  will  you  make  if  you  attempt  to  form  a  union  among  such  discordant  materials  as 
the  thirteen  British  provinces."  A  shrewd  country  member  replied,  ^'  I  would  not  choose  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  objection  for  my  cook,  but,  nevertheless,  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  if  the  colonies  pro- 
ceed judiciously  in  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  Continental  Congress,  they  would  prepare  a  dish  fit  to 
be  presented  to  any  crowned  head  in  Europe." — Ranuay. 

^  In  a  letter  from  Charleston,  published  in  We3rman's  New  York  Gazette^  it  is  stated  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  October  a  gallows  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  Broad  Street,  where  Church 
Street  intersects  (then  the  central  part  of  the  town),  on  which  were  suspended  an  effigy  representing  a 
stamp  distributor,  and  another  to  impersonate  the  devil.  Near  by  was  suspended  a  boot  (Lord  Bute),  with 
a  head  upon  it,  covered  by  a  blue  Scotch  bonnet.  To  these  effigies  labels  were  affixed.  Upon  one  was 
the  warning,  "  Whoever  shall  dare  to  pull  down  these  effiffies  had  better  been  bom  with  a  mill-stone  about 
his  neck,  and  cast  into  the  sea."  At  evening  they  were  taken  down,  and  paraded  through  the  street  by 
about  two  thousand  persons,  until  they  came  to  the  house  of  George  Saxby,  in  Tradd  Street,  an  appointed 
stamp  distributor,  where  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  injured  his  windows  and  other  portions  of  his  house, 
to  "  the  value  of  five  pounds  sterling."  No  other  riotous  feelings  were  manifested.  Nine  days  afterward, 
Saxby  and  Caleb  Lloyd  made  oath  at  Fort  Johnson  that  they  wouki  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
stamps. 
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Liberty  Tree.  Charleston  Sons  of  Liberty.  Pitt's  Ststue.  Christopher  Gtdsdeo. 

Under  a  wide-spreading  live  oak,  a  little  north  of  the  residence  of  Christopher  Gadsden — 
the  Samuel  Adams  of  South  Carolina — the  patriots  used  to  assemble  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1765,  and  also  the  following  summer,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 
There  they  discussed  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  From  this  circumstance  the  green 
oak  was  called,  like  the  great  elm  in  Boston,  Liberty  Tree.^  There  Gadsden  assembled 
some  of  his  political  friends  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  and,  while  bon- 
fires were  blazing,  cannons  were  pealing  for  joy,  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was 
voting  a  statue  in  honor  of  Pitt,'  he  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  mere  show  of 
justice.'  His  keen  perception  comprehended  the  Declaratory  Act  in  all  its  deformity,  and 
while  others  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  king  and  Parliament,  he  ceased  not  to  proclaim 
the  whole  proceeding  a  deceptive  and  wicked  scheme  to  lull  the  Americans  into  a  dangeroui 
inactivity.  And  more  ;  it  is  claimed,  and  generally  believed  in  South  Carolina,  that  under 
Liberty  Tree  Christopher  Gadsden  first  spoke  of  American  Independence.  How  early  is  not 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  as  early  as  1764.* 

The  people  of  Charleston  cheerfully  signed  non-importatioa  agreements  in  1769  and 

^  This  tree  stood  within  the  square  now  bounded  by  Charlotte,  Washington,  Boundary,  and  Alexander 
Streets.  This  continued  to  be  the  favorite  meeting-place  until  the  Revolution  was  in  full  progress.  Be- 
neath that  tree  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  read  to  the  assembled  people  of  Charleston.  It« 
history  and  associations  were  hateful  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  in  1780,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  iire  lighted  over  the  stump  by  piling  its 
branches  around  it.  Many  cane  heads  were  made  from  the  remains  of  the  stump  in  after  years.  A  part 
of  it  was  sawed  into  thin  boards  and  made  into  a  neat  ballot-box,  and  presented  to  the  *'  '76  Assoeiatioo." 
This  box  was  destroyed  by  (ire,  at  the  rooms  of  the  association,  during  the  great  conflagration  in  1838. 

^  This  statue  was  of  marble,  and  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Meeting  Streets.  During  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  in  April,  1780,  a  British  cannon-ball  from  James's  Island  passed  up  Meeting  Street, 
struck  this  statue,  and  broke  off  its  left  arm.  Several  years  after  the  war,  the  statue,  being  considered  an 
obstruction,  was  rudely  pulled  down  by  some  workmen  employed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  head  was  broken 
o(f,  and  it  was  otherwise  mutilated.  Good  taste  would  have  restored  the  arm,  and  kept  the  statue  in  its 
place  until  this  day. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Charleston,  who  met  with  Gadsden,  under  Lib- 
erty Tree,  in  1766,  and  with  linked  hands  pledged  themselves  to  resist  when  the  hour  for  resistance  shoaid 
arrive.  They  are  pvblished  by  Johnson  from  the  original  record  of  George  Flagg,  one  of  the  party :  Gen- 
eral Christopher  Gadsden,  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Verree,  John  FuUerton,  James  Brown,  Nathaniel  Lib- 
by,  George  Flagg,  Thomas  Coleman,  John  Hall^  William  Field,  Robert  Jones,  John  Lawton,  Uzziah  Rogers, 
John  Calvert,  Henry  Bookless,  J.  Barlow,  Tunis  Tebout,  Peter  Munolear,  William  Trusler,  Robert  Howard, 
Alexander  Alexander,  Edward  Weyman,  Thomas  Searl,  William  Laughton,  Daniel  Cannon,  and  Benjamin 
Hawes.     The  last  survivor,  George  Flagg,  died  in  1824. 

^  Christopher  Gadsden  was  born  in  Charleston  in  1724.     He  was  educated  in  England,  where  he  be- 

came  accomplished  in  the  learned  languages.  He 
'^y  •       /^^  ALf   ^Tje^tr^^  returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  en- 

C^^'T^'t^ jr^^^<'*'^^^   ^^^'Xi^^aifc^tered  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  in  Phil- 

adelphia,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charles- 
ton. He  was  successful,  and  was  soon  able  to  purchase  all  of  the  property  known  as  Ansonborough,  which 
his  father  lost  in  play  with  Lord  Anson.  His  house  was  upon  the  lot  now  (1848)  owned  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
Ball,  and  the  kitchen  is  yet  standing  on  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  East  Bay  and  Yemon  Streets. 
Mr.  Gadsden  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Carolina,  and,  as  the  Revo- 
lution advnnced,  was  one  of  its  firmest  supporters.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  jimerican  jSsaoriation  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1775,  he  was 
elected  senior  colonel  and  commaiKJant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  was  subsequently  made  a 
brigadier.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.  He  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when 
Charleston  was  taken  by  Clinton,  in  1780,  he  was  lieutenant  governor;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capitula- 
tion. Three  months  afterward,  he  was  taken,  with  others,  and  cast  into  the  loathsome  prison  at  St.  Au- 
gustine (an  act  in  open  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation),  because  he  would  not  submit  to  indignity  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Tonyn.  There  he  sufTered  for  eleven  months,  until  exchanged  in  June,  1781,  when 
he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prisoners.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly convened  at  Jacksonburg  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Loyalists,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1782,  but  declined 
Ihe  honor,  and  went  into  the  retirement  of  private  life.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1805, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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1770,  and  faithfully  adhered  thereto  ;  and  when  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  adopted 
the  American  Association^  its  recommendationB  were  very  generally  complied  with  in  South 
Carolina.  When  tea  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  provisions  of  a  new  act  of  1773  (see 
page  495,  volume  i.),  the  South  Carolinians  were  as  firm  iu  their  opposition  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes  ybr  sale,  as  were  the  people  of  Boston.  It  was  stored  in  the  warehouses, 
and  there  rotted,  for  not  a  pound  was  allowed  to  be  sold. 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  first  of  January,  1774, 
aroused  the  indignation  and  sympathy  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  substantial  aid  was 
freely  sent  to  the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  that  city.  When  the  proposition  for  a  General 
Congress  went  forth,  the  aflSrmative  voice  of  South  Carolina  was  among  the  first  heard  in 
response.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held  in  Charleston,  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  July,  1774,  it  was  declared  that  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  «*  most  cruel  and  op- 
pressive," and  plainly  showed  that  "  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are  intimidated  into  a 
mean  submission  of  said  acts,  that  the  like  are  designed  for  all  the  colonies  ;  when  not  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty  to  his  person,  or  of  security  to  his  property,  will  be  left  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  residing  on  the  American  continent."  The  same  convention  approved 
of  the  proposition  for  a  General  Congress,  chose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  Federal 
Council,*  and  closed  their  proceedings  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ninety-nine,  "  to 
act  as  a  general  committee,  to  correspond  with  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  and  to  do 
all  matters  and  things  necessary  to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  into  execution." 
Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  large  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
twenty-one  should  constitute  a  business  quorum.* 

In  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Lieutenant-governor  Bull,  a  Provincial 
Congress  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  at  Charleston  on  the  eleventh  of  January, 
1775.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  chosen  president.  That  Assembly  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Congress,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  inspection  and  ob- 
servation to  see  that  its  recommendations  were  complied  with.'  Now  began  those  coercive 
measures  of  the  Whigs  which  were  often  wrong  and  oppressive,  but  frequently  necessary  and 
salutary.  The  non-importation  measures  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  royal  power  was 
boldly  defied.  The  people  of  Charleston  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  companies  to 
practice  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  boys,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  banded  together, 
and  with  mimic  weapons  imitated  the  discipline  of  their  seniors. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  day  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  liberty  at 
Lexington,  the  packet  ship  SwaUow  arrived  at  Charleston,  bringing  dispatches  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Southern  colonies.  Among  others  was  a  dispatch  for  the  acting  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  William  Bull.  His  disputes  with  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of  acrimony,  and  the  public  mind  was  greatly 
excited.  Yet  all  hoped  for  reconciliation,  and  few  could  believe  that  civil  war  would  act- 
ually ensue.  The  arrival  of  the  StoaMow  extinguished  these  hopes,  for  a  secret  committee 
who  had  been  appointed  to  seize  the  next  mail  that  should  arrive  from  England,  performed 
their  duty  well.*     On  opening  the  dispatches  to  the  governor,  it  was  found  that  the  British 

'  Henry  Middleton,  John  Rntledge,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Edward  Ratledge,  were 
appointed  delegates. 

'  Ramsay's  Bittory  of  8<mih  Carolina^  >•)  18 ;  Moultrie's  Memoin,  i.,  10.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
at  a  large  tavern  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Chnrch  Streets,  commonly  called,  at  that  day, 
"The  Corner." 

'  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  Charleston  committee :  Christopher  Gadsden,  Isaac  Hnger, 
William  Gibbes,  William  Parker,  Aaron  Locock,  Roger  Smith,  Maurice  Simons,  John  Poang,  Thomas  Le- 
gar6,  Sen.,  Edward  Simons,  Edward  Blake,  Samuel  Prioleau,  Jr.,  Hugh  Swinton,  John  Champneys,  Will, 
iam  Host,  John  Brewton,  Alexander  Cbisholme,  Alexander  Chovin,  William  Livingston,  and  John  Baddeley. 

*  This  committee  consisted  of  William  Henry  Drayton,  John  NeafviUe,  and  Thomas  Corbett.  After  the 
mail  was  carried  to  the  post-ofllice,  and  before  it  could  be  opened,  this  committee  went  thither,  and  demand- 
ed  it  from  Stevens,  the  postmaster,  in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Stevens  allowed  them  to  take 
it,  under  protest.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  State  House  and  opened.  The  packages  for  the  governors 
were  retained  and  opened ;  the  private  letters,  with  seals  unbroken,  were  returned  to  the  post-office. 
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ministry  had  resolved  to  coerce  the  colonies  into  submission.  The  royal  governors  were  or- 
dered to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  several  provinces,  raise  provin- 
cial troops,  if  possible,  and  prepare  to  receive  an  army  of  British  regulars  to  aid  them.  Gage 
and  Dunmore,  we  have  seen,  acted  upon  these  instructions,  but  the  patriots  of  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Williamsburg  thwarted  them  ;  and  the  Charleston  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, giving  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  timely  warning,  enabled  them  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  defense  before  it  was  too  late.  A  messenger,  with  these  dispatches,  was  sent 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  this  was  the  first  intelligence  which  that  body  had  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  British  ministry. 

A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  this  scheme,  intelligence  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  ar- 
rived. Suspicion  now  yielded  to  demonstration  ;  there  was  no  lon^r  any  uncertainty ;  the 
mother  was  arming  against  her  children  ;  war  was  inevitable.  While  patriotism,  gushing 
in  full  fountain  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  made  them  proclaim  boldly,  We  are  ready ! 
sober  reason  saw  the  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  England 
was  then  among  the  first  powers  of  the  earth  ;  the  colonies  were  weak  in  material  defenses. 
The  savage  tribes  on  their  whole  western  frontier  might  be  brought,  like  thirsty  blood-hounds, 
upon  them  ;  they  possessed  not  a  single  ship  of  war ;  they  had  very  little  money ;  at  the 
South,  the  slaves,  by  offers  of  freedom,  might  become  enemies  in  their  midst ;  a  large  number 
of  wealthy,  influential,  and  conscientious  men  were  loyal  to  the  king  ;  the  governors,  being 
commanders-in-chief,  had  control  of  the  provincial  military  forces,  and,  if  their  thoughts  had 
for  a  moment  turned  to  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  for  aid,  they  were  pressed  back 
by  the  reflection  that  republican  principles  were  at  variance  with  the  dominant  sentiments 
of  the  Old  World.  And  yet  they  did  not  hesitate.  Pleading  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  leaned  for  support  upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  God  of  Battles. 

Having  resolved  on  rebellion,  the  people  of  Charleston  were  not  afraid  to  commit  acts  of 
legal  treason.  They  justly  considered  that  <^  all  statutes  of  allegiance  were  repealed  on  the 
plains  of  Lexington,  and  the  laws  of  self-preservation  left  to  operate  in  full  force."*  They 
accordingly  concerted  a  plan,  like  their  brethren  in  Savannah  (see  page  726),  to  secure  the 
arms  and  ammunition  in  the  city,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  April  they  seized 
upon  all  the  munitions  of  wac  they  could  find.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  resistance, 
and  at  that  hour  began  the  Revolution,  in  earnest,  in  South  Carolina. 

A  second  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  commenced  on  the  first  of  June.  An  asso- 
ciation, drawn  up  by  Henry  Laurens,  was  adopted  f  a  permanent  Committee  of  Safety  was 
appointed ;  an  issue  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money  was  ordered,  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  ^ve  hundred  men  each,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry  or  rangers,  was 
directed  to  be  raised.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  fast-sailing  vessel 
to  procure  powder^  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  return  with  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

After  arranging  military  affairs,  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  next  turned  to  the 
organization  of  civil  government.  A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  whom  all  the  powers  of  that  body  were  delegated.'  They 
had  the  entire  control  of  the  army  ;  were  clothed  with  power  to  contract  debts  for  the  public 
service,  and  to  issue  coin  and  bills  of  credit.  With  this  organization,  civil  government,  upon 
a  republican  basis,  was  begun. 

During  the  session  of  the  Congress,  Lord  William  Campbell,^  who  had  been  appointed 

^  Ramsay,  i.,  30.  « 

'  The  core  of  this  document  consisted  in  the  declaration  of  those  who  signed  it,  that  they  were  "  ready 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  to  secure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  South  Carolina ;  holding  all  persons  inim- 
ical to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  who  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  association." 

'  This  council  consisted  of  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Pinckney,  Rawh'ns  Lowndes,  Thomas  Ferguson, 
Miles  Brewton,  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bee,  John  Huger,  James  Parsons,  WiU- 
iam  Henry  Drayton,  Benjamin  Elliott,  and  William  Williams 

*  Lord  Campbell  was  the  third  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  had  married  Sarah  Tacard,  the  sister 
of  Ralph  Izard,  who  belonged  to  the  richest  family  in  the  province.  The  residence  of  Lord  CeimpbeU  wa; 
on  Meeting  Street,  now  (1851)  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  D.  £.  Huger.     Soon  finding  his  residence 
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governor,  arrived  at  Charleston.iL  and  was  very  courteously  received.  He  pro- 
fessed great  love  for  the  people  of  the  province,  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  Taught  by  experience  to 
suspect  the  promises  of  royalty  or  its  representatives,  the  people  took  measures  to  test  his 
sincerity.     The  hollowness  of  his  professious  was  proven,  and  turning  their  backs  upon  him, 

the  patriots  proceeded  in  their  preparations  for  armed 
resistance.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  to  attempt  the  capture  of  an  English 
sloop  laden  with  powder,  then  lying  at  St.  Augustine. 
The  expedition  was  successful,  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  powder  were  brought  safely  into  Charles- 
ton, though  chased  by  cruisers  sent  out  by  Campbell. 
Part  of  this  powder,  which  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
.  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  grand  army,  was  used  by 
.  Arnold  and  his  men  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  at  the 

close  of  1775. 
[  Early  in  September, b  Colonel  Moultrie*  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  the  fort  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  small  gar- 
rison made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  the  British  sloops 
of  war  Tamar  and  Cherokee,  then  lying  in  Rebellion 
Roads,  in  front  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Lord  Campbell, 
perceiving  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  against 
him  daily  increasing,  particularly  when  it  became 
known  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  incite  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier  to  lifl  the  hatchet  for  the  king,  and 
was  tampering  with  the  Tories  in  the  inte- 
rior, also  fled  to  these  vessels  for  shelter,  and  thus  "  abdicated"  royal  power.c 

The  Provincial  Council  now  increased  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  organized  a  company 
of  artillery.  They  also  took  measures  for  fortifying  the  harbor.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Motte,  accompanied  by  Captains  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  Bernard  Elliot,  and  Francis  Marion,  took  possession  of  Fort 
Johnson,  on  James  Island,  and  on  the  same  evening,  Captain  Hey  ward, 
with  thirty-flve  of  the  Charleston  artillery,  went  down  and  mounted 
three  guns  in  the  place  of  those  spiked  by  the  garrison  when  they  fled. 
Three  days  afterward,  the  first  Republican  flag  displayed  at  the  South 
was  floating  over  the  main  bastion  of  the  fortress.' 


e  Sept  14. 


/ 


SouTB  Ca&olina  Flag. 


iu  Charleston  unsafe,  he  escaped  to  a  British  vessel  in  the  harbor,  leaving  his  family  behind.  Lady  Camp- 
bell  was  treated  with  great  respect,  but  finally  she  too  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  landed  at  Ja- 
maica. The  next  year  (1776),  Campbell  was  on  board  the  Bristol  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston,  and,  while 
fighting  on  the  qaarter-deck,  he  was  wounded.  He  died  from  the  efiects  of  his  wounds,  two  years  after- 
ward. 

^  William  Moultrie  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  bom  in  1730.  We  find  him  first  in  public 
service  as  an  officer,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cherokees  in  1760.  He  was  also  in  subsequent  expe- 
ditions against  that  unhappy  people.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  among  the  earliest  in  South 
Carolina  to  take  the  field  on  the  Republican  side.  His  defense  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776, 
g^ve  him  great  eclat,  and  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier.  He  gained  a  battle  over  the  British  near  Beau- 
fort in  1779,  and  in  May,  1780,  was  second  in  command  when  Charleston  was  besieged.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  did  not  return  to  South  Carolina  until  1782.  He  was  several 
times  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and  retired  from  public  life  only  when  the  infirmities  of  age  demanded 
repose.  He  published  his  Memoirt  of  the  Revolution^  relating  to  the  war  in  the  South,  in  two  volumes,  in 
1802,  printed  by  David  Longworth,  of  New  York.  Governor  Moultrie  died  at  Charleston  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September,  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

*  Moultrie,  in  hi^  Memoirt,  says,  "  As  there  was  no  national  fiag  at  the  time,  I  was  desired  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  to  have  one  made,  upon  which,  as  the  state  troops  were  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  fort  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  first  and  second  regiments,  who  wore  a  silver  orescent  on  the  front  of  their  caps,  I  had  a 
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Fortifications  around  Charleaton.  Fort  Mooltria.  Organizatioa  of  Civil  Government  John  Rotledge 

Colonel  Moultrie  soon  afterward  mounted  some  heavy  cannons  upon  Haddrell'ii  Point,  and 
■  Sept  16,  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  troops  in  and  around  Charleston  were  ordered"-  to  hold  themselyes  in 
1775.  readiness,  for  it  was  expected  that  the  Taniar  and  Cherokee  would,  pursuant  to 
Lord  Campbell's  menaces,  open  a  fire  upon  the  town  or  the  forts.  A  magazine  was  built 
at  Dorchester,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  sent  thither.  A  small  fort  was 
also  erected  upon  the  Cheraw  Hills,  on  the  Great  Pedee,  to  give  confidence  to  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  where  Campbell's  emissaries  had  been.  In  December,  Moultrie,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  possession  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fascine 
battery.  This  advantage,  and  a  few  long  shots  from  Haddrell's  Point  (where  a  battery  had 
been  jerected),  caused  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  to  leave  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  de- 
spairing of  maintaining  his  power,  sailed  to  Jamaica.  It  was  during  these  events  upon  the 
sea-board  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1775  that  the  organization  of  the  Tories  in  Ninety- 
Six  and  other  portions  of  the  upper  country,  already  noticed,  occurred. 

Colonel  Gadsden  assumed  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Charleston  early  in  1776,  and 

the  Council  of  Safety  commissioned  him  a  brigadier. 
Colonel  Moultrie  was  ordered ^  to  build  a 
strong  fort  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  large  ^  ^^ 
enough  to  accommodate  one  thousand  men,  and  to  take 
>  the  command  there.  ^  This  measure  was  considered 
necessary,  for  certain  intelligence  had  arrived  that  a 
fleet  and  army  were  preparing  to  assail  Charleston, 
Fow  SuiAiTAif.  and  a  fort  at  the  point  designated  would  be  a  key  to 

the  harbor,  with  the  aid  of  Fort  Johnson.  The  civil  government  was  revised  ;  a  temporary 
Constitution  was  formed*  (the  first  in  the  colonies) ;  and  the  Legislature  was  called  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina.  It  possessed  all  powers  of  supreme  local  govern- 
ment. John  Rutledge'  was  chosen  president,  with  the  actual  powers  of  governor ;  and  other 
executive  officers,  with  a  privy  and  a  legislative  council,  were  elected  by  the  new  Assembly.* 

large  blue  flag  made,  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  corner,  to  be  in  uniform  with  the  troops.  This  was 
the  first  American  flag  displayed  in  the  Soath.'^ — Vol.  i.,  p.  90. 

'  This  fort  was  constructed  of  palmetto  logs,  in  sections,  and  filled  in  with  sand.     The  merlons  were  six- 
teen feet  thick,  and  sufliciently  high  to  cover  the  men  from  the  Are  that  might  ^^^^  ^^ 
be  directed  upon  them  from  the  tops  of  the  British  vessels.     It  was  first  called             V^             /^n 

Fort  Sullivan,  being  upon  the  island  of  that  name,  but  was  named  Fort  Moul-     ■  jM    "^^sJ^' ^yj^^^^ 

trie,  after  its  gallant  defense  by  its  commander,  in  June,  1776.     When  I  vis-  ^  -  '  ' 

ited  its  site  (a  portion  of  which  is  covered  by  the-  modern  strong  works  of  Fort 

Moultrie)  in  1849,  some  of  the  palmetto  logs  were  visible,  imbedded  in  the 

sand.     The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  plan  of  the  fort  when  attacked  in 

June,  1776,  before  it  was  completed.     The  drawing  of  the  fort  in  the  text  is 

from  a  large  plan  by  an  English  engineer,  who  was  attached  to  the  British 

fleet. 

*  This  Constitution  was  to  remain  in  force  until  October  of  the  same  year. 

'  John  Rutledge  was  the  son  of  Doctor  John  Rutledge,  who  came  to  America,  from  Ireland,  in  1735. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  1761.  He  espoused  the  repub- 
lican cause  at  an  early  period  of  the  dispute,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 
When  the  temporary  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  was  appointed 
president  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony.  When  the  new  and  permanent  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished two  years  later,  he  refused  his  assent,  because  he  thought  it  too  democratic.  His  prejudices  yielded, 
however,  and  in  1779  he  was  chosen  governor  under  it,  with  the  temporary  power  of  a  dictator.  He  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  and  with  great  skill  and  energy  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  until 
the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May,  1780.  After  the  war,  1^  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in 
1789  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  South  Car- 
olina in  1791,  and  in  1796  was  elevated  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  July, 
1800. 

^  Henry  Laurens  was  elected  vice-president ;  William  Henry  Drayton,  chief  justice  ;*  Alexander  Moul- 

*  In  April,  about  a  month  after  hU  appointment,  Chief-justice  Drayton  delirered  an  able  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the 
•nbject  of  independence.  Ita  effects  were  powerful,  salutary,  and  extensive.  In  South  Carolina  its  arguments  convinced  the 
dubious,  and  its  boldness,  both  of  reason  and  expression,  strengthened  tiie  feeble  and  upheld  the  wavering.  It  was  pabhdied 
la  all  of  the  Whig  papers  of  the  Northern  colonies ;  was  commented  upon  by  the  London  press,  and  received  the  warmest  ex* 
pressions  of  approbation  from  the  friends  of  the  colonists  every  where. 
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Defenaet  of  Charleston  Harbor.  Arriral  of  Generala  Armftrong  and  Lee.  ArriTal  of  the  Britbh. 

After  passing  a  few  necessary  laws,  the  Assembly  ardjourned,^^  the  Council  of  Safety  .  ^^  ^^ 
and  General  Committee  were  dissolved,  and  a  constitutional  government  began.       ^776. 
The  president  and  privy  council  were  vested 
with  executive  power  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  President 
Rutledge,  Charleston  and  vicinity  were  well  pre- 
pared for  defense  in  the  spring  of  1 776.  About 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  at 
yariouB  points  around  the  harbor,  and  a  strong 
battery  was  erected  at  Georgetown.  Brigadier- 
general  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
rived in  April,  and  took  the  general  command  ; 
and  early  in  June,l>  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  reached  Charleston.  He 
had  been  sent  by  General  Washington,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Boston,  to  ' 
watch  the  movements  of  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  to  command  the  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Southern  sea-board.  Lee's  known 
experience,  skill,  and  bravery  gave  the  people 

great  confidence,  and  the  alarm  which  had  pre-  ^.-^^^"^  ^Af^^^A 
vailed  since  the  appearance  of  a  British  squad- 
ron off  Dewees  Island,  five  days  before,  soon 
subsided.  Lee  was  indefatigable  in  his  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Charleston,  and  was 
generally  satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements  of  the  local  authorities.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Sullivan  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  British  fleet  appeared, 
about  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  cannoi)  were  mounted  upon  it/ 

The  British  fleet  bearing  a  land  force,  and  both  designed  to  act  against  the  Southern 
colofties  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  (portray- 
ed on  the  next  page).  Its  approach  was  providentially  discovered  in  time'  to  allow  the 
Carolinians  to  prepare  for  defense,  and  for  Washington  to  dispatch  Lee  and  Armstrong, 
officers  of  experience,  to  aid  them.  Parker  reached  the  Cape  Fear  early  in  May,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from  New  York,  who  assumed  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  land  troops.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  day  when  General  Lee  arrived,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared ofl*  Charleston  bar,  and  several  hundred  land  troops  took  possession  of  Long  Island, 
which  lies  eastward  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  creek. 

All  was  now  activity  among  the  patriots.  The  militia  of  the  surrounding  country 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Governor  Rutledge  with  great  alacrity,  and  flocked  to  the  town. 
These,  with  the  regular  troops  of  South  Carolina,  and  those  of  the  Northern  colonies  who 
had  come  with  Armstrong  and  Lee,  made  an  available  force  of  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand men.  Gadsden  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  South  Carolina  regulars  at  Fort 
Johnson,  on  James's  Island,  three  miles  from  Charleston  ;  Colonel  Moultrie  those  at  Fort 


^A^.Jy2^ 


trie,  attorney  general ;  John  Huger,  secretary ;  Hugh  Rntledge,  judge  of  the  admiralty ;  and  James  Par- 
sons, William  H.  Drayton,  John  Edwards,  Charles  Pinokney,  Thomas  Ferguson,  and  Rawlins  Lowndes, 
members  of  the  Privy  Council.  , 

'  General  Moultrie  says  that  Lee  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  constructed  for  a  retreat.  There  were 
not  boats  enough,  and  empty  hogsheads,  with  planks  across,  were  tried,  but  without  success.  Lee  was 
very  anxious  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  in  case  of  attack,  the  garrison  must  be  sacrificed.  **  For  my  part,** 
says  Moultrie,  "  I  never  was  uneasy  on  not  having  a  retreat,  because  I  never  imagined  that  the  enemy 
could  force  me  to  that  necessity." 

'  Early  in  April,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  a  boat,  to  Annapolis,  with  dispatches  for  Governor  Eden,  from 
Lord  Dartmouth.  James  Barron,  then  cruising  in  the  Chesapeake,  captured  this  boat  and  conveyed  the 
papers  to  Williamsburg.  Dartmouth's  communication  revealed  the  whole  plan  of  operations.  It  was  dated 
December  23,  1775. 
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Sullivan ;  and  Colonel  Thomson,  the  advanced  poet  on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
Thomson's  troops  were  chiefly  riflemen.  There  Was  also  a  strong  force  at  Haddrell's  Point, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Lee.     In  the  city,  governor  Rutledge,  impelled 

by  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  under  the  be- 
lief that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  pass  the 
forts  and  land  the  troops  in  the  city,  pursued 
the  rigorous  course  of  martial  law.     Valuable 
stores  on  the  wharves  were  torn  down,  and  a 
line  of  defenses  was  made  in  their  places.     The 
streets  near  the  water  were  barricaded,  and,  on 
account  of  the  scarceness  of  lead,  many  window- 
sashes  of  that  material  were  melted  into  bullets. 
He  pressed  into  service  seven  hundred  negroes 
with  tools,  who  belonged  to  Loyalists  ;   and 
seized,  for  the  moment,  the  money  and  papers 
of  the  lukewarm.     By  these  energetic  measures 
the  city  was  made  strong  in  moral  and  physical 
material,  and  when  the  British  fleet  crossed  the 
bar,  all  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
t       While  these  preparations  were  in  progress 
by  the  Republicans,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
busy  in  arranging  for  a  combined  attack  with  the 
land  and  naval  forces.     He  constructed  two 
batteries  upon  Long  Island,  to  confront  those 
of  Thomson  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  and  to  cover 
the  passage  of  his  troops  in  boats  and  in  fording  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  for  Fort 
Sullivan,  the  main  work  in  the  harbor,  was  the  devoted  mark  for  the  flrst  blow.     Its  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-four  regulars  and  a  few  volunteer  militia, 
and  its  only  aid  was  an  armed  sloop,  with  powder,  which  was  anchored  ofi*  Haddrell's  Point, 
now  Point  Pleasant. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal 
for  attack.  His  fleet  immediately  advanced,  and, 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  anchored  in  front  of 
Fort  Sullivan.*  The  Active,  Bristol,  Experiment, 
and  Solebay  led  to  the  attack,  and  anchored  near- 
est the  fort.  At  the  moment  of  anchoring,  the  fort 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  each  vessel  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  delivering  a  broadside 
upon  the  little  fortress,  but  with  almost  harmless 
eflect  upon  the  spongy  palmetto  logs.'  It  was  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock  when  the  action  began, 
and  terrible  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  contest  from  balconies,  roofs,  and 
steeples,  was  the  roar  of  three  hundred  cannons. 
To  the  little  garrison  the  peril  seemed  great,  yet  they  maintained  their  fire  with  precision 
and  coolness.     Perceiving  the  unfinished  state  of  the  fort  on  the  western  side,  toward 

*  The  British  vessels  brought  into  action  were  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  of  fifty  guns  each ;  the  frig- 
ates jidive,  Solebay,  jScttEon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx,  of  twenty-eight  guns  each ;  the  Thunder-bomb,  and  Ran- 
ger, sloop,  each  of  twenty-eight  guns ;  and  the  Friendthip,  an  armed  vessel  of  twenty-two  guns. 

*  The  palmetto  is  peculiar  to  the  low  sandy  shores  of  the  Southern  States.  It  grows  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  without  branches,  terminating  in  a  large  tuf^  of  very  long  leaves.  The  wood  is  very 
porous,  and  a  bullet  or  cannon-ball,  on  entering  it,  makes  no  extended  fracture.  It  becomes  buried,  with- 
out injuring  adjacent  parts. 
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Charleston,  Parker  ordered  the  Sphynx,  Actson,  jind  Syren  to  take  a  position  in  the  chan- 
nel  on  that  side,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  garrison.  Had  they  succeeded,  surrender  or  certain 
destruction  must  have  been  the  alternative  for  the  Americans.  The  three  vessels  advanced 
to  execute  the  orders,  when  they  all  struck  upon  a  shoal  called  the  Middle  Ground,  and 
while  thus  entangled  a  very  destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  them  from  the  fort.  The 
Sphynx  got  off  with  the  loss  of  her  bowsprit,  and  the  Syren  without  much  injury,  and  with- 
drew to  another  part  of  the  harbor ;  but  the  ActsBon  was  too  thoroughly  grounded  to  be 
moved.  Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  ships  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Sullivan,  Clin- 
ton's batteries  upon  Long  Island,  and  some  floating  batteries  in  the  creek,  opened  upon  those 
of  Thomson;  and  a  portion  of  the  British  land  forces  embarked  in  boats  under  cover  of  their 
artillery,  to  force  their  way  to  assail  the  fort  on  the  west,  where  it  was  unfinished,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  Lee  from  sending  re-enforcements  or  ammunition  from  HaddrelFs  Point, 
across  the  bridge  of  boats  which  had  now  been  constructed.  Clinton's  whole  regular  force 
on  Long  Island  was  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  seamen. 
Colonel  Thomson  had  only  two  cannons,  but  his  riflemen  were  among  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  state.  He  allowed  Clinton's  flotilla  to  approach  within  musket  shot,  when  he  open- 
ed a  destructive  fire  upon  them  from  his  battery  and  small  arms.  Several  attempts  to  ad- 
vance were  made,  and  every  time  the  sure  marksmen  of  Carolina  swept  many  from  the 
boats,  and  Clinton  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.  Lee,  who  had  perceived  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fort  on  its  western  side,  and  penetrated  the  design  of  Clinton,  observed  this  ret- 
rograde movement  with  joy  ;  and  when  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  garrison  ceased  firing,  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  he  sent  a  sufiScient  supply  from  Haddrell's  Point 
and  a  schooner,  and  the  defensive  cannonade  was  resumed. 

The  fire  from  the  ships  was  almost  incessant,  and  yet  the  patriots  in  the  fort  were  firm.' 
Their  shots  were  dreadfully  eflTective,  and  the  ships  were  severely  battered  and  maimed. 
Anxiously  the  seamen  and  marines  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East,  expecting  aid  from 
Clinton,  but  it  did  not  appear.  For  ten  long  hours,  while  the  iron  storm  firom  the  fort  was 
beating  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  sweeping  whole  ranks  from  the  decks,  scarcely  a  ray  of 
hope  appeared  for  the  seamen ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  its  last  gleams  were  upon 
the  scarlet  coats  and  burnished  arms  of  the  British,  yet  upon  Long  Island,  and  kept  at  bay 
by  Thomson's  batteries  and  sure-aimed  riflemen.  The  contest  continued  without  intermis- 
sion until  sunset,  when  it  slackened,  and  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  it  entirely  ceased. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  shattered  vessels  slipped  their  cables  and  withdrew  to  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  about  two  miles  northeastward  of  Fort  Johnson,  except  the  ActsBon,  which  remained 
aground.  Early  the  next  momtng  the  garrison  fired  a  few  shots  at  her,  which  were  re- 
turned. At  the  same  time,  Clinton  made  another  efibrt  to  cross  from  Long  Island  to  Sul- 
livan's Island,  but  Thomson  confronted  him  with  such  hot  volleys,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  his  batteries.     Perceiving  further  eflbrts  to  reduce  the  fort,  especially  in  his 

^  fiurke,  in  his  jinnual  Regitter^  gave  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  naval  engagement  and  the 
fort :  ^^  While  the  continued  thunder  from  the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  bravest 
enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  m^de  by  the  fort  could  not  fail  of 
calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as  of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midst  of 
that  dreadful  war  of  artillery,  they  stuck  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  constancy  to  their  guns,  fired  de- 
liberately and  slowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  effective  aim.  The  ships  suffered  accordingly  ;  they  were  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did  firitish  valor  shme  more  conspicuous,  and  never  did 
our  marines,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  as  rude  an  encounter. 
The  springs  of  the  firistoPs  cable  being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  exposed  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  enemy^s  fire  as  to  be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The  brave  Captain  Morris,  after  receiving  a  number 
of  wounds,  which  would  have  sufficiently  justified  a  gallant  man  in  retiring  from  bis  station,  still  with  a 
noble  obstinacy  disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until  his  arm  being  at  length  shot  off*,  he  was  carried  avray  in  a 
condition  which  did  not  afford  a  possibility  of  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol  wis 
at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  but  the  oommodore,  who  stood  alone,  a  spectacle  of  intrepidity  and 
firmness  which  have  seldom  been  equaled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that  deck  were  either  killed 
or  carried  down  to  have  their  wounds  dressed.  Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  miss  his  share 
of  the  danger  or  glory,  who,  besides  the  Ices  of  an  arm,  received  so  many  other  wounds,  that  his  life  was  at 
first  despaired  of." 
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crippled  condition,  to  be  futile,  Parker  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Actsaon  to  set  fire  to  and 
abandon  her.  They  did  so,  leaving  the  colors  flying  and  guns  loaded.  When  they  had 
left,  the  Americans  boarded  her,  secured  her  colors  as  a  trophy,  carried  oflT  the  ship's  bell, 
fired  her  guns  at  the  Bristol,  loaded  three  boats  with  stores,  and  set  her  on  fire.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  they  lefl  her,  she  blew  up. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  severest  during  the  whole  war,  and  while  it  redounded  to  the 
military  glory  of  the  Americans,  and  greatly  increased  the  patriot  strength  at  the  South,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  British  as  peculiarly  disastrous,  aside  from  the  actual  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  action.*  This  discomfiture  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  de- 
sirous of  making  the  most  favorable  impression  here  and  in  Europe,  for  Lord  Howe  was 
then  on  his  way  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  all  disputes,  or  as  a  commander  to  prosecute 
the  war.  His  course  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Americans  had  encountered  a  regular  British  fleet.  The  fact  that  it  had  been 
terribly  shattered  and  driven  to  sea  was  very  humiliating  to  the  vanquished,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encouraging  to  the  victors,  at  a  moment  when  a  brilliant  act  like  this  was  of 
immense  moment  to  the  Republican  cause. 

On  the  morning  afler  the  battle,  the  British  fleet  left  Charleston  harbor,  and  proceeded 
to  Long  Island  to  recruit.  Almost  every  vessel  was  obliged  to  remain  fjbr  that  purpose. 
On  the  thirty-first,  General  Clinton,  with  Cornwallis  and  the  troops,  escorted  by  the  Solebay 
frigate,  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  on  board,  sailed  for  New  York  with  a  heavy  heart. 

The  joy  of  the  Americans  on  account  of  this  victory  was  unbounded,  and  the  praises  of 
the  actors  were  upon  all  lips.  On  the  day  when  Clinton  sailed, &  the  lady  of  Ber- 
nard Elliot*  presented  Colonel  Moultrie*s  regiment  with  a  pair  of  elegant  colors. 
— ,, _ ___ — . . — , 

^  The  loss  on  board  of  the  ships  was  frightful.  Every  man  stationed  on  the  quarter-decks  of  the  vessels, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  commodore  sufiered  a  slight  contusion. 
Captain  Morris  soon  afterward  died  of  his  wounds.  Forty  men  were  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded,  on 
board  the  Bristol.  The  Experiment  had  twenty-three  killed  and  seventy-six  wounded.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Scott,  lost  an  arm.  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  last  royal  governor  of  the  province,  who  served 
as  a  volunteer,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  Bristol  had  not  less  than  seventy  bdls  put  through 
her.  When  the  spring  of  her  cable  was  cut,  she  swung  round  with  her  stern  toward  the  fort,  and  instantly 
every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  hurled  its  iron  balls  upon  her.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  Moultrie  gave  the  word,  "  Mind  the  commodore  and  the  fifty  gun  ships  T'  These  were  the 
principal  sufferers.  Although  the  Thunder-bomb  cast  more  than  fifty  shells  into  the  fort,  not  one  of  them 
did  serious  damage.  There  was  a  large  moat,  filled  with  water,  in  the  center  of  the  fort,  which  received 
nearly  all  of  the  shells,  and  extinguished  the  fusees  before  the  fire  reached  the  powder.  Others  were  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  did  no  harm.  Only  ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Most  of 
these  were  injured  by  shots  which  passed  through  the  embrasures.  Moultrie  says  that,  alter  the  battle, 
they  picked  up,  in  and  around  the  fort,  twelve  hundred  shot  of  difierent  calibre  that  were  fired  at  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  thirteen  inch  shells. 

During  the  action,  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  the  Spring,  near  Savannah, 
and  witnessed  his  death  while  planting  the  Carolina  flag  upon  the  parapet  of  the  British  works,  at  the 
siege  of  that  town,  performed  a  daring  feat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  flag-staff*  was  cut 
away  by  a  ball  from  a  British  ship,  and  the  Crescent  flag  of  South  Carolina,  that  waved  opposite  the  Union 
flag  upon  the  western  bastion,  fell  outside,  upon  the  beach.  Jasper  leaped  the  parapet,  walked  the  length 
of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,  fastened  it  upon  a  sponge  staff*,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail  pouring  upon 
the  fortress,  and  in  sight  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  fixed  the  flag  firmly  upon  the  bastion.  Three  cheers  greeted 
him  as  he  ascended  to  the  parapet  and  leaped,  unhurt,  within  the  fort.  On  the  day  alter  the  battle,  Ciov- 
emor  Rutledge  visited  the  fort,  and  rewarded  Jasper  for  his  valor  by  presenting  him  with  his  own  hand- 
some small  sword  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  his  country.  He  off'ered  him  a 
lieutenant's  commission,  but  the  yourig  hero,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  modestly  refused  it,  saying, 
"  I  am  not  fit  to  keep  officer's  company ;  I  am  but  a  sergeant.'' 

'  Mrs.  Elliot  is  represented  as  one  of  "  the  most  busy  among  the  Revolutionary  women,  and  always  active 
among  soldiers."  She  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  the  patriot  widow  of  Orangeburg,  mentioned 
on  page  683,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  a  useful  co-worker  with  her  republican  husband. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Elliot,  brother  of  Bernard  Elliot,  was  also  a  glorious  Whig.  Her  wit  and  repartee 
often  scathed  the  proud  feelings  of  the  British  officers,  when  the  royal  army  occupied  Charleston.  On 
one  occasion.  Colonel  Balfour  was  walking  with  her  in  her  garden,  when,  pointing  to  a  chamomile  flower, 
he  asked  its  name.  "  The  rebel  flower,"  she  replied.  "  And  why  is  it  called  the  rebel  flower  ?"  asked 
the  officer.     *^  Because,"  replied  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  it  always  flourishes  most  when  trampled  upon." 
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These  were  the  standards  which  were  afterward  planted  on  the  walls  of  Savannah  by 
Bush,  Hume,  and  Jasper.*  They  were  afterward  captured  when  Charleston  fell,  and  were 
seen  years  after  the  war,  among  other  British  trophies,  in  the  Tower  of  London.'  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  changed  the  name  of  the  fort  from  Sullivan  to  Moultrie,  in 
honor  of  its  brave  defender  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,&  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  General  Lee,  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomson,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  their  command.* 

For  three  years  after  the  repulse  of  the  British  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina  enjoyed 
comparative  quiet  while  the  war  was  raging  at  the  North.  Yet  her  sons  were  not  idle 
listeners  to  the  roar  of  cannons  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  flocked 
thither  in  hundreds,  under  brave  leaders,  to  do  battle  for  their  common  country.  The  pa- 
triots of  that  war  were  not  divided  by  sectional  interests.  There  was  no  line  of  demarka- 
tion  over  which  men  hesitated  to  pass.  A  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  New  England 
people  was  a  twin  sentiment  with  love  for  his  own  fireside,  in  the  heart  of  the  Carolinian 
and  Georgian  ;  and  the  bosom  of  the/'  Green  Mountain  Boy"  heaved  as  strongly  with 
emotions  of  joy  when  a  blow  for  freedom  was  successfully  dealt  among  the  rice  lands  of  the 
South,  as  when  the  shout  of  victory  went  up  from  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

Upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  South,  the  Indians,  stirred  up  by  Tory  emissaries,  gave 
the  people  some  trouble ;  but  from  the  day  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
at  Liberty  Tree,*  until  the  opening  of  the  campaign'of  1779,  the  people  of  Charleston  con- 
tinued in  quiet  pursuit  of  lucrative  commerce.  Yet  prosperity  did  not  stifle  aspirations  for 
freedom,  nor  the  accumulation  of  riches  cause  hesitation  when  danger  drew  nigh  and  de- 
manded sacrifices.  The  spirit  of  liberty  burned  with  a  light  as  steady  and  eternal  as  the 
polar  star,  even  amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  intensest  suflerings  which  ensued. 

I  visited  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Charleston.^  and  b  January  129 
sauntered  for  an  hour  upon  the  beach  where  the  old  Palmetto  Fort  once  stood.         i849. 

Nothing  of  it  now  re- 
mains but  a  few  of  the 
logs  imbedded  in  the 
drifting  sand.  The 
modern  Fort  Moultrie 
-J  is  not  a  large,  but  a 

well-constructed  forti- 
fication.    The  island 
is  sandy,  and  bears  no 
vww  AT  FoKT  MouLTBi«.»  gjjrub  OT  trcc  sponta- 

neously except  the  Palmetto,  and  these  are  not  seen  in  profusion.     On  the  northwestern 

>  See  page  738. 

*  Moultrie,  i.,  182.     One  of  them  was  of  fine  blue  silk,  and  the  other  of  fine  red  silk,  richly  embroidered. 
»  Journals,  ii.,  260. 

*  Johnson  (page  189)  relates  that  on  that  occasion  (fi(\h  of  August,  1776)  the  people  of  Charleston, 
young  and  old,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  around  Liberty  Tree  (see  page  748)  with  all  the  military  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying.  The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  prayer.  The  Dec- 
laration was  then  read  by  Major  Bernard  Elliot  (whose  lady  presented  the  flags,  mentioned  on  page  756), 
and  were  closed  by  an  eloquent  address  by  the  Reverend  William  Percy,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Mr.  Percy's  black  servant  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  and  fanned  him  during 
the  delivering  of  his  address.     Alluding  to  this,  a  British  wag  wrote : 

•*  Good  Mr.  Parson,  it  if  not  qaite  civil 
To  be  preaching  rebellion,  thua  fanned  by  the  devil.** 

'  This  view  is  from  the  southwestern  angle  of  Fort  Sullivan,  looking  toward  James's  Island.  That  angle, 
with  cannons,  a  portion  of  the  barracks,  and  the  flag-stafl*,  are  seen  on  the  right.  The  small  building  toward 
the  left  marks  the  center  of  the  old  Palmetto  Fort.  In  the  distance  is  seen  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  close  by  the  angle  of  the  fort,  is  seen  the  village  upoq  the  site  of  old  Fort  Johnson. 
Charleston  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  is  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  width  of  the  inner 
harbor,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  a  mile  wide.  This  is  guarded  by  Forts  Moultrie,  Sumter,  and  Johnson,  and 
by  Castle  Pinckney,  a  handsome  work  in  front  of  the  city,  within  the  inner  harbor. 
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side  of  the  island  are  the  remains  of  an  old  causeway  or  bridge,  extending  to  the  main, 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  used  during  the  battle  in  1776.  It 
was  constructed  after  that  conflict,  at  the  cost  of  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  was  called 
Gadsden's  Bridge.  The  British,  when  they  afterward  possessed  Charleston,  used  it  to  pass 
over  to  their  lazaretto,  which  they  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island.  This  lazaretto  was  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  church  in  Moultrieville.  A  part  of  the  old  brick  wall  was 
yet  standing  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1849. 

We  have  already  considered  the  demonstration  made  by  the  British  at  the  South,  in  the 
capture  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of  1778,  and  also  the  events  in  Georgia  after  the  arrival 
of  General  Lincoln  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Southern  army.  Lincoln  reached  Charles- 
1^1778.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  fourth  of  l!)ecembef,«  awa  proceeded  urifflMiately  to  re-enforce  the  scat- 
b  Dec.  99,   tered  army  of  Howe,  after  the  fall  of  Savannah. ^     On  the  first  intimation  of  the 

^^^  designs  of  the  British  upon  the  South,  North  Carolina  raised  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  placed  them  hundred  and  fifty  levies 

under    Generals   Ashe  and  militia   of  North 

and  Rutherford.    They  Carolina,  for  the  Geor- 

did  not  arrive  in  time  gia  frontier.      On  the 

to  aid  Howe  at  Savan-  way,  they  met  the  fly- 

nah,  but  helped  to  aug-  ing  Americans  from  the 

ment  the  small  force  of  disastrous  battle  at  the 

Lincoln.      These    had  capital  of  Georgia,  and 

entered  the  state  ;  and  on  the  third  of  January 

to  the  concentration  of  Xincoln  established  his 

these    troops,  and    the  headquarters  at  Purys- 

raising  of  South  Car-  burg,  on  the  north  side 

olina    militia,  Lincoln  of  the  Savannah  River, 

bent    all  his    energies.  He  had  been  promised 

He  chose  Major  Thom-  seven    thousand   men ; 

as  Pinckney  *  as  his  chief  he  had  only  about  four- 

aid,  and  on  the  twenty-  teen  hundred.     He  had 

sixth  of  December,  he       ^^  been    promised    sop- 

marched  from  Charles-    yy^  y'\/       /  plies,  instead  of  which 

ton  with  about  \\iX^^(//l^(^;^yyi^CL^  6/>J//^..^i^^^^<^^^  ^^^®  "®^  \t^^,  and 
hundred  levies  of  that  /<^^^  ^^  militia  conscripts 

vicinity,  and  about  nine  ^       who  were  brought  to 

head-quarters,  were  destitute  of  tents,  camp  utensils,  or  lead,  and  had  very  little  powder,  and 
no  field-pieces.  The  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Richardson,  were  insubordinate,  and  rap- 
idly melted  away  by  desertion,  or  became  useless  by  actual  refusal  to  be  controled  by  any  but 
e  Jan  31    ^^^^"^  immediate  commanders.     Happily,  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  arrival 

1779.    of  General  Ashe  with  eleven  hundred  North  Carolinians  at  the  close  of  January.^ 


^  Thomas  Pinckney  was  born  at  Charleston  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1750.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  England.  At  the  close  of  his  studies  there,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and,  with  bis  brother, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  military  patriots  in  the  provincial 
regiment  raised  there.  Assured  of  bis  talents  and  worth,  Lincoln  appointed  him  his  akl,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  served  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  Americans  and  French  in  October,  1779.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  battle  at  Stono  Ferry.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Gates  in  the  battle  near  Cajnden^ 
where  he  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1787,  Major  Pinckney  succeeded  General  Moultrie  as  governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  1792,  was 
appointed  by  Washington,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  November,  1794,  he 
was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  repaired  to  Madrid  the  following  summer. 
He  effected  a  treaty  by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  United  Slates.  He 
returned  to  Charleston  in  1796.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  President  Madison  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army,  and  it  was  under  General  Pinckney  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson  distinguished  himself.  After  the  war,  General  Pinckney  retired  into  private  life.  He  died 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1828,  aged  seventy-eight  years.     He  married  the  daughter  of  Rebecca  Motte. 
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BatOe  on  Port  Royal  Island.  Preroat'a  March  toward  Charleiton.  Preparations  to  receire  Um. 

While  LinoolajyaB  recruiting  and  organizing  an  army  near  Purysburg,  General  Prevost 
joined  Campbell  at  Savannah,  with  seven  hundred  regular  troops  from  St.  Augustine. 
Hoping  to  follow  up  Campbell's  success  by  striking  Charleston,  he  sent  forward  Major 
Gardiner  with  two  hundred  men,  to  take  post  on  Port  Royal  Island,  within  about  sixty 
miles  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  General  Moultrie,  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  Charleston  militia,  and  two  field-pieces,  attacked  and  defeated  Gardiner  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  February.*  The  British  lost  almost  all  of  their  oflSicers,  and  several  ^ 
privates  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling.  Gardiner* 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force,  escaped  in  boats  and  fled  to  Savannah,  while  Moultrie,  cross- 
ing to  the  main,  pressed  forward  and  joined  Lincoln  at  Purysburg. 

Strengthened  by  a  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  for  whom  a  communication  with  Sa- 
vannah was  opened  by  the  defeat  of  General  Ashe  on  Brier  Creek  (see  page  7 1 3),  and  in- 
formed that  liincoln,  with  his  main  army,  was  far  up  the  river,  near  Augusta,  Prevost  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charleston.  With  about  two  thousand  chosen  troops, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists  and  Indians,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  at  Pu-  .  .  ..^ 
rysburg,^  and  pushed  forward  by  the  road  nearest  the  coast,  toward  Charleston. 

When  Lincoln  was  informed  of  this  movement  of  Prevost,  he  considered  it  a  feint  to 
draw  him  from  Georgia.  With  that  view  he  crossed  the  Savannah,  and  for  three  days 
marched  down  its  southern  side,  directly  toward  the  capital  of  that  state,  hoping  either  to 
bring  Prevost  back  or  to  capture  Savannah.  In  the  mean  while,  he  detached  Colonel 
Harris,  with  three  hundred  of  his  best  light  troops,  to  re-enforce  Moultrie,  who  was  retreat- 
ing before  Prevost,  toward  Charleston.  Governor  Rutledge,  who  had  gone  up  to  Orange- 
burg to  embody  the  militia,  advanced  at  the  same  time  with  six  hundred  men  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  when  Lincoln  recrossed  the  Savannah  in  pursuit  of  Prevost,  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  four  armies  pressing  toward  Charleston.* 

When  Prevost  commenced  his  invading  march,  Charleston  was  quite  unprepared  for  an 
attack  by  land.  The  ferries  of  the  Ashley  were  not  fortified,  and  only  some  weak  defenses 
guarded  the  Neck.  Intelligence  of  the  invasion  aroused  all  the  energies  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  city,  and  night  and  day  the  people  labored  in  casting  up  intrench- 
ments  across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Chevalier  De  Cambray,  an  accomplished  French  engineer.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
gave  Rutledge  power  only  a  little  less  than  was  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months  after- 
ward, when  he  was  made  dictator  for  the  time,  and  the  utmost  energy  was  every  where  dis- 
played. Lieutenant-governor  Bee,  with  the  council,  aided  the  efibrts  to  fortify  the  town  by 
necessary  legal  orders.  All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  burned,  and  within  a  few  days 
a  complete  line  of  fortifications  with  abatis  was  raised  across  the  Neck,  on  which  several 
cannons  were  mounted.  Colonel  Marion,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  re-enforced,  and  the  battery  on  Haddrell's  Point  was  well  manned.  These  arrange- 
ments were  eflTected  before  the  arrival  of  Prevost,  who  halted,  in  hesitation,  for  three  days 
at  Pocataligo,  on  account  of  conflicting  intelligence.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success, 
for  it  allowed  the  people  of  Charleston  time  to  prepare  for  an  attack. 

Lincohi's  distance  from  Charleston  with  the  main  army,  the  retreat  of  Moultrie,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  torch  of  the  invader,  who  went  on  plundering  and  burning,  caused 
great  numbers  to  remain  on  their  plantations,  and  to  take  protection  from  Prevost.  On  the 
evening  of  the  m'nth  of  May,c  he  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ashley  River.  ^ 
On  that  and  the  following  day,  Moultrie,  Rutledge,  and  Harris  arrived  with  their 
respective  forces.  That  of  Moultrie  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  men  to  about  six 
hundred.  He  immediately  took  command  of  all  the  Continental  troops,  while  Rutledge 
claimed  the  control  of  the  militia.  This  produced  some  confusion,  but  no  serious  misun- 
derstanding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  regulars,  crossed  the 

^  Ratledge,  vritb  the  men  of  Orangeburg ;  Moultrie  pursued  by  Prevost ;  Prevost  pursued  by  Lincoln ; 
and  Colonel  Harris  with  his  corps  of  light  troops. 
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Prerott  before  Charleaton.  Puluki'f  Attack  and  Defeat  Propoaition  for  Surrender  refuaed.  Expected  Attack. 

Ashley  and  appeared  before  the  works  on  Charleston  Neck.  He  left  his  main  army  and 
heavy  baggage  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  approaching  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
lines,  sunnmoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  During  the  forenoon.  Count  Pulaski,  who  wai 
stationed  at  Haddreirs  Point  with  his  legion,  crossed  the  Cooper  River  and  entered  the 
town,  and  at  noon  he  led  his  infantry  to  attack  the  British  advanced  guard.  He  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  A  large  portion  of  his  infantry  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  pris- 
oners. The  commander  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  American  lines,  under  cover 
of  some  discharges  of  cannon. 


CHARX.SSTON  IN  178a 
From  ■  drawii^t  by  Laitch. 

Prevost  now  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  the  American  works,  when  his  progress  was 
checked  by  a  sharp  cannonade.  He  renewed  his  demand  for  a  surrender,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  passage  of  flags.  Aware  of  the  approach  of  Lincoln^  the 
Americans  desired  procrastination,  and  asked  time  to  deliberate.  Prevost  refused  it,  and 
the  city  was  filled  with  consternation  in  expectation  of  an  assault.  The  civil  authorities, 
trembling  in  view  of  the  horrors  of  a  cannonade,  sent  a  proposition  to  Prevost  to  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  South  Carolina  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  allow  it  to  follow  the 
fate  of  its  neighbors,  on  condition  that  the  royal  army  should  withdraw.  Prevost  rejected 
the  proposition,  and  insisted  that,  as  the  garrison  were  in  arms,  they  should  surrender  pris- 
oners of  war.  To  this  Moultrie  and  the  military  objected,  and  every  moment  until  past 
midnight  a  cannonade  was  expected.*     Not  an  eye  closed  in  slumber,  and  at  three  o'clock 

^  During  the  evening,  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  the  state  of  the  life  and  services  of  a  brave  officer. 
Having  discovered  a  breach  in  the  abatit^  Governor  Rutledge,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  garrison,  sent 
out  Major  Benjamin  Huger*  and  a  small  party  to  repair  it.  The  garrison  had  lighted  tar  barrels  in  front 
of  their  lines  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  by  their  light  Huger  and  his  men  were  discovered,  and.believed  to  be 

*  Benjamin  waf  one  of  the  five  patriot  brothera,  who  were  active  in  revolutionary  loenea.  He  waf  the  gentieman  who  firrt 
received  La  Fnyotte  on  his  arrival  at  Georgetown  in  1777.  His  brother  Isaac  was  a  brigadier  in  the  army  under  Greene;  Joha 
was  Secretary  of  thb  State  of  South  Carolina ;  Daniel  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  Francis  K.  was  qasrter- 
msster  general  of  the  Southern  Department  Major  Huger's  son,  Francis  IL,  married  a  daughter  of  General  Thomas  Pinrk- 
ney,  and  was  that  officer's  adjutant  general  during  the  war  of  1812. 
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Death  of  Huger.  Withdrawal  of  the  British  Army.  Battle  at  Stono  Ferry.  Retreat  of  the  BritldL 

io  the  moraing,  at  the  Bolicitation  of  the  civil  authorities,  Moultrie  Bent  a  message  to  Pre- 
vost.  renewing  the  proposition  of  the  previous  day.  It  was  rejected,  and  all  anxiously 
awaited  the  dawn,  expecting  a  terrible  assault.  The  morning  broke  clear  and  serene,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  sentinels  upon  the  batteries,  and  of  anxious  watchers  upon  the  house  tops, 
could  perceive  no  traces  of  a  beleaguing  army.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  all  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  terrible  dream,  but  as  the  sun  arose,  the  scarlet  uniforms  and  burnished  arms 
of  the  invaders  were  seen  south  of  the  Ashley.  The  British  host  was  crossing  to  James's 
Island.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  During  the  night,  Prevost  was  informed  that  Lin- 
coln, with  four  thousand  men,  was  pressing  on  toward  Charleston,  and  he  feared  that  his 
force,  hardly  sufficient  to  attack  the  town  with  hopes  of  success,  would  be  annihilated  if 
placed  between  two  fires.*  He  prudenlly  withdrew,  and,  perceiving  his  pathway  of  ap- 
proach intercepted  by  Lincoln,  he  essayed  to  escape  back  to  Savannah,  by  way  of  the  isl- 
ands along  the  coast. 

Lincoln  soon  approached,  and  both  armies  encamped  within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston, 
the  Americans  upon  the  main,  and  the  British  upon  John's  Island.'  There  they  continued 
for  a  month,  Prevost  fearing  to  move  forward,  and  Lincoln  not  feeling  quite  strong  enough 
to  pass  over  and  attack  him.  Finally,  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  was  made.  They 
had  cast  up  works  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  garrisoned  them  with  eight  hundred  men.  under  Col- 
onel  Maitland,  the  brave  officer  M'ho  died  at  Savannah  a  few  months  later.  These  were  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  by  about  twelve  hundred  of  Lin<^oln*s  tmop?^ 
The  contest  was  severe,  and  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  battle  was  waged  with 
skill  and  valor.  A  re-enforcement  for  Maitland  appeared,  and  the  Americans  perceived  it 
to  be  necessary  to  retreat.  When  they  fell  back,  the  whole  garrison  sallied  out,  bnt  the 
American  light  troops  covered  the  retreat  so  successfully,  that  all  of  the  wounded  patriots 
were  brought  offi  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  forty-six, 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  missing.  Of  the  killed  and  wounded  twenty-four  were 
officers.  The  British  loss  was  somewhat  less.  Three  days  afterward,  the  British  evac- 
uated the  post  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  retreated  from  island  to  island,  until  they  reached  Beau- 
fort, on  Port  Royal.  AAer  establishing  a  post  on  Ladies'  Island,  between  Port  Royal  and 
St.  Helena,  they  returned  in  boats  to  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine.'  The  heat  was  now 
becoming  intense,  and  Lii^coln'sjirmy  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  hundred 
men,  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sheldon  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  another  campaign  in 
October.  Thus  closed,  ingloriously  to  the  invaders,  the  second  attempt  of  the  British  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

a  parly  of  the  enemy.  Immedintely  a  fire  of  cannons,  muskets,  and  rifles  ran  along  almost  the  whole  line, 
and  poor  Hiiger  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  slain.  The  folly  of  having  two  commanders  was  perceived, 
and  all  military  authority  was  immediately  given  to  Moultrie.  The  cannonade  alarmed  the  town,  it  being 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  something  more  dreadful. 

*  According  to  an  imperfect  estimate,  the  nqmber  of  American  troops  in  the  city  was  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty ;  the  British  force  numbered  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

*  This  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  inlet,  which  is  called  Stono  River.  Over  this, 
at  a  narrow  place,  there  was  then  (and  is  still)  a  ferry,  where  the  British  cast  up  defensive  works. 

'  On  their  retreat  across  the  fertile  islands,  on  the  Carolina  coast,  the  British  committed  the  most  cruel 
depredations.  The  people  hid  their  treasures,  but  the  negroes,  who  had  been  promised  freedom,  repaired 
in  great  numbers  to  the  British  camp,  and  informed  the  soldiers  where  their  master's  property  was  con- 
cealed. It  is  believed  that  in  this  incursion  three  thousand  negroes  were  carried  out  of  the  state,  many 
of  whom  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  Hundreds  died  of  camp  fever  upon  Otter  Island,  and 
for  years  afterward  their  bleaching  bones  strewed  the  ground  thereon.  The  whole  loss  was  more  than 
four  thousand,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Houses  were  stripped  of  plate,  jewelry, 
clothing,  money,  and  every  thing  of  value  that  could  be  carried  away.  Livestock  was  wantonly  slaughter* 
ed,  and  in  a  few  cases  females  were  violated  by  the  brutal  soldiery. 
II.  C  C  C 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HE  season  of  repose  enjoyed  hy  Charleston  after  the  invasion  of  Prevosl 
was  brief.      When  the  hot  summer  months  had  passed  away,  both  parties 
commenced  preparations  for  a  vigorous  autumn  campaign — the  British  to 
maintain  their  position  and  extend  their  conquests,  if  possible  ;  the  Amer- 
icans to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  Southern  States,  or,  at  least,  to  con- 
fine them  to  the  sea-ports  of  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine.     The  fall  of 
Savannah  was  a  disastrous  event.     It  was  the  initial  step  in  those  strides 
of  power  which  the  royal  army  made  a  few  months  later,  when  Charleston 
fell,  when  the  patriot  army  of  the  South  was  crushed,  and  when  the  civil  institutions  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  established  by  the  Republicans,  were  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  conquerors. 

During  the  winter  preceding  the  siege  of  Charleston,  Lincoln's  army  had  dwindled  to  a 
handful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  enlTsIments,  and  the  hesitation  of  the 
militia  when  called  to  service,  because  of  the  defeat  at  Savannah  and  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance.  The  prison-ships  at  Savannah  were  crowded  with  the  cap- 
tives of  the  Georgia  regiments,  and  the  heel 
of  British  power,  planted  firmly  upon  the 
patriots  of  that  state,  made  the  Loyalists 
bold  and  active.  All  along  the  Southern 
frontier  of  South  Carolina  the  voice  of  re- 
bellion was  subdued  to  a  whisper,  and  a 
fearful  cloud  of  hostile  savages,  gathered  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  crown,  frowned  sullenly 
and  threatening  upon  her  western  borders ; 
while  within  her  bosom,  bands  of  unprinci- 
pled Tories,  encouraged  by  others  more  re- 
spectable but  passive,  were  endeavoring,  by 
menaces  and  promises,  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  Republican  strength.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  South  Carolina  when  a  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  bearing  five 
thousand  land  troops,  commanded  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,*  appeared  off  Edisto  Inlet, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston,  toward 
i?ow  in    the  close  of  the  winter  of  1780.» 

*    ^^*    mi.  ^  L-         .     ^u         I.   I  Sni  Hekut  Clinton. 

1780.     They  came  to  subjugate  the  whole  promRiiKr«(i.hPriot 

South,  the  chief  feature  in  the  programme  of  operations  for  that  year. 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  was  in  session  when  the  enemy  appeared.  Governor 
Rutledge  was  immediately  clothed  with  the  powers  of  supreme  dictator,  and  with  judgment 

*  Henry  Clinton,  K.  B.,  was  a  son  of  George  Clinton,  governor  of  New  York  in  1743,  and  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  served  in  the  British  army  on  the  Continent,  during  the  Seven  Years^  War,  and 
came  to  America  with  General  Howe  in  the  spring  of  1775,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  major  general. 
He  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  commanded  in  New  York,  and  operated  against  the 
(brts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777;  and  in  1778,  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  supreme 
command.  After  he  evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  his  head-quarters 
until  he  left  the  country,  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1795,  and  died  there  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  the  same  year.     His  signature  is  printed  on  page  350. 
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and  vigor  he  exercised  them  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Yet  he  did  not  accomplish 
much,  for  the  militia  were  tardy  in  obeying  his  call  to  hasten  to  the  city.  If  Clinton  had 
marched  directly  upon  Charleston  when  he  landed  his  troops  upon  John's  Island,  he  mifrht 
have  conquered  it  within  a  week  ai\er  his  debarkation.'  More  cautious  than  wise,  he  form- 
ed a  depot  at  Wappoo,  on  James's  Island,  and  tarried  more  than  a  month  in  preparations  for 
a  siege. 

General  T,ini*y)r^  w««  in  Charleston  with  about  fourteen  hundred  troops,  a  large  portion 
of  them  North  Carolina  levies,  whose  term  of  service  was  almost  expired.  The  finances 
of  the  state  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  paper  money  was  so  rapidly  diminishing, 
that  it  required  seven  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  in  every  department, 
civil  and  military,  the  patriots  were  exceedingly  weak.  Lincoln's  first  impulse  was  to  evac- 
uate the  city,  retire  to  the  upper  country,  collect  a  sufficient^  army,  and  then  return  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  it.     The  tardy  plans  of  Clinton  changed  Lincolala-yiews.     Hoping 

for  re-enforcements,  then  daily  expected,  and  also 
aid  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,'  he  resolved 
to  maintain  a  siege.  His  first  care  was  to 
strengthen  the  works  upon  Charleston  Neck, 
cast  up  the  previous  year  when  Prevost  men- 
aced the  town.  Rutledge  ordered  three  hund- 
red negroes  to  be  brought  from  the  neighboring 
plantations  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
within  a  few  days  cannons  and  mortars  were 
mounted  ;  a  trench,  filled  with  water,  stretched 
across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper, 
and  two  rows  of  abalis  protected  the  whole. 
Fort  Moultrie,  the  redoubts  at  HaddrelFs 
Point  and  Hobcaw,  the  works  at  Sputh  Bay, 
Hospital  Point,  and  all  along  the  city  front,  were 
\  strengthened  and  manned.'  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney^  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Captain  Daniel 
Horry  was  sent  to  Ashley  Ferry  to  watch  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  General  Moultrie 
went  southward  to  gather  the  militia,  direct  the 
movements  }T  the  cavalry,  and  annoy  the  enemy  on  his  approach. 

*  On  the  voyage  from  New  York,  one  vessel,  carrying  heavy  ordnance  for  the  siege,  foundered  and  was 
lost,  and  neUrly  all  the  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  cavalry  perished  at  sea.  Immediately  after 
landing,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  horses.  This  service  he  soon 
performed,  by  seizing  all  that  fell  in  his  way  on  the  plantations  upon  the  islands  and  the  main,  some  of 
which  were  paid  for,  and  some  were  not.  The  Whigs  were  not  considered  entitled  to  any  pay.  Having 
mounted  bis  cavalry,  Tarleton  joined  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  under  General  Patterson,  whom  Clinton 
had  ordered  from  Savannah  to  re-enforce  him. 

'  Spain  was  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  willingly  became  a  party  in  our  quarrel,  with  the  hope, 
like  France,  of  crippling  English  power.  When  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  was  nnade  known,  Lin- 
coln dispatched  a  messenger  to  Havana  to  solicit  material  aid  from  the  Spanish  governor.  Direct  assist- 
ance was  refused,  but  the  Spaniards  indirectly  aided  the  Americans.  When  Clinton  was  preparing  to 
march  upon  Charleston,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  reduce  Fort  Charlotte,  an 
English  post  at  Mobile.  It  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1781,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  Pensacola  also  bowed  to  Spanish  domination.  These  successes  placed  the  two  Floridas  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  except  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Augustine. 

*  The  lines  of  intrenchments  were  on  the  ridge  of  land  whereon  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Orphan  House, 
the  "Citadel''  (a  part  of  the  old  works),  and  the  Presbyterian  church  now  stand. 

•  *  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  born  in  Charleston  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1746.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years,  be  was  taken  to  England  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  by  their  father  (Cbief-jnstioe  Pinck- 
ney), where  he  was  educated,  and  also  studied  law.  In  1769  ho  returned  to  Charleston,  after  visiting  the 
Continent.     In  England  he  took  part  against  the  Stamp  Act  with  its  opposers  there,  and,  on  reaching  his 
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The  little  flotilla  of  Commodore  Whipple,  then  in  the  harbor,  was  ordered  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  British  fleet  over  the  bar,  but  his  vessels  were  small  and  thinly  manned,  and 
little  reliance  was  placed  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  viewed  the  gathering  dangers  with 
increasing  alarm.  Knowing  the  weakness  of  Lincoln*s  ariny,  and  desirous  of  saving  it,  u 
their  only  hope  for  the  future,  the  citizens  advised  an  evacuation  before  it  should  be  too 
late.  Lincoln,  hourly  expecting  re-enforcements,  was  hopeful,  and  expressing  a  belief  that 
he  might  maintain  a  siege,  or  leave  at  a  future  time,  if  necessary,  he  resolved  to  remain, 
at  the  same  time  taking  measures  for  keeping  open  a  communication  with  the  country 
toward  the  Santee. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  the  royal  army  crossed  the  Stono,  marched  to  the  Ashley, 
at  Old  Town  (the  site  of  ancient  Charleston),  and  there  crossed  that  stream  toward  evening. 
They  had  strengthened  Fort  Johnson,  cast  up  intrenohments  along  the  Ashley  to  confront 
those  of  the  Americans  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  galleys  were  in  motion  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  anchor  in  the  Ashley.  The  army  moved  slowly  down  the  Neck,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  first  of  April,  broke  ground  within  eleven  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
works,  then  defended  by  about  eighty  cannons  and  mortars.  They  were  annoyed  all  the 
way  by  a  party  of  light  horsemen  under  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens,  and  lost  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  in  the  skirmishes. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  entered  the  harbor  on  the  twentieth  of  March  with  his  smaller  ves- 
sels and  transports,  drove  Whipple  with  his  little  fleet  from  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  while 
exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Fort  Moultrie,'  sailed  near  to  James's  Island  and  an- 
chored under  the  guns  of  Fort  Johnson,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  town.  Pinckney  hoped 
that  Whipple  would  retard  the  British  vessels,  and  allow  him  to  batter  them,  as  Moultrie 
did  four  years  before  ;  but  the  commodore,  with  prudent  caution,  retreated  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pooper  River,  and  sunk  most  of  his  own  and  some  merchant  vessels  between  the  town 
and  Shute's  Folly  (marked  boom  on  the  opposite  map),  and  thus  formed  an  efiectual  bar 
to  the  passage  of  British  vessels  up  the  channel  to  rake  the  American  works  upon  the 
Neck.  Clinton  advanced  to  Hamstead  Hill  on  the  fifth, (^  and  in  the  face  of  a 
"  ^  '  '  sharp  fire,  erected  a  battery  and  mounted  twelve  cannons  upon  it.  He  and 
Arbuthnot  now  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison.  Brigadier 
Woodford  had  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  reported  others  on  their  way. 
The  citizens  urged  Lincoln  to  maintain  a  siege,  for  rumors  had  come  that  large  numbers 
were  pressing  forward  from  the  North  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Thus  strengthened  by 
fresh  troops'  and  public  opinioUj^Lincoln  assured  the  besiegers  that  he  should  continue  his 
defense  until  the  last  extremity.  Forty-eight  hours  elapsed,  when  Clinton  opened  his  bat- 
native  country,  he  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1770, 
and  soon  became  eminent.  When  a  regiment  was  formed  in  Charleston  in  1775,  of  which  Gadsden  was 
colonel,  Pinckney  was  appointed  a  captain,  and  was  at  Newbern  for  a  while  on  recruiting  service.  He  wu 
active  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1776.  In  1778,  he  accompanied  General  Howe  in  his  expedition  to 
Florida.  He  assisted  in  the  repulse  of  Prevost  in  1779,  and  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1780.  When 
the  city  fell,  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  suffered  much  from  sickness  and  cruel  treatment.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  February,  1782,  when  the  war  was  almost  ended.  He  waa  soon  afterward  raised  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Washington  offered  him  a  seat  in 
bis  cabinet,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1796  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic. There  he  had  a  delicate  duty  to  perform,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  personal  peril  in  the  French  cap- 
ital, he  uttered  that  noble  sentiment.  *'  Millions  for  defeme^  not  one  cent  for  trUmte^  In  1797,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney was  appointed  the  second  major  general  in  the  army  under  Washington,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
an  active  politician.  For  about  twenty-five  years  be  lived  in  elegant  retirement,  in  the  enjo}-ment  of  books 
and  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happiness.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

^  In  this  passage  the  British  lost  twenty-seven  seamen  killed,  and  a  transport  which  ran  aground  and 
was  burned  by  its  crew. 

*  Woodford  had  marched  6ve  hundred  miles  within  twenty-eight  days.  On  the  day  of  his  amval  the 
terms  of  enlistment  of  about  seven  hundred  North  Carolinians  expired,  and  they  all  went  home  at  an  hour 
when  they  were  most  needed. 
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teriea  upon  the  town  and  fortifications,  and  a  terrible  cannonade  from  both  parties  was  kept 
up  from  that  time  until  the  twentieth. 

When  the  British  were  about  to  open  their  batteries,  Governor  Rutledge,  leaving  the 

civil  power  in 
the  hands  of 
his  lieutenant 
Gadsden,  went 
into  the  coun- 
try, between 
the  Cooper  and 
Santee  Riv- 
ers, to  arouse 
the  militia  and  * 
keep  a  commu- 
nication open 
with  the  town 
in  that  direc- 
tion. Lincoln 
sent  his  caval- 
ry (about  three 
hundred  men), 
with  General 
Isaac  Huger 
in  command, 
to  watch  the 
country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River.  Led  through  the  woods  by  a  negro, 
Tarleton,  with  his  legion  cavalry,  fell  upon  Huger  at  Biggin  Bridge,  near  Monk's  Corner, 
at  dawn  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  and  scattered  his  troops,  who  were  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger. Twenty-five  Americans  were  killed  ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  swamps.  Tarleton 
secured  almost  three  hundred  horses,  and  then  scouring  the  country  between  the  Cooper 
and  Wando,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  British  camp. 

Four  days  after  the  surprise  of  Huger, i^  Comwallis  arrived  at  Charleston  with   •  April  18, 
three  thousand  troops  from  New  York.     Thus  strengthened,  Clinton  enlarged  the       ^^^ 
area  of  his  operations.     Detachments  were  sent  into  the  country,  and  drove  the  Americans 
back.     Governor  Rutledge  was  compelled  to  flee  higher  up  the  Santee ;  Haddrell's  Point 
was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  ;  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country  were  cut  oS', 
and  every  avenue  for  escape  seemed  closed.     Lincoln  called  a  couqcil  of  war,^ 
and  an  attempted  retreat  to  the  open  country  was  proposed.     The  inhabitants       ^ 
objected,  because  they  feared  the  invading  army  was  too  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  de- 
fense already  made,  to  spare  them  in  person  and  property.      With  rapine  and  pillage  be- 
fore them,  they  implored  Lincoln  to  remain.     Terms  of  capitulation,  which  allowed  the 
army  to  withdraw  to  the  interior,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  to  be  undisturbed,  were 
agreed  upon  and  proposed  to  Clinton.     Clinton  would  not  acquiesce,  and  the  terrible  work 
of  siege  went  on.     The  Americans  made  but  one  sortie,  and  that  did  not  seriously  damage 
the  British  or  impede  their  progress,*  and  on  the  sixth  of  May'  the  besiegers  completed 

^  At  daybreak  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  a  party  under  Lientenant-oolonel  Henderson  made  a  sortie, 
surprised  a  British  picket,  and  with  the  bayonet  killed  about  twenty  of  them.  Twelve  were  made  pris- 
oners.    Captain  Moultrie,  a  brother  of  the  general,  was  killed,  and  two  other  Americans  were  woanded. 

*  This  day  was  marked  by  disasters  to  the  Americans.  On  that  rooming,  Colonel  Anthony  Walton 
White,  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  collected  remnant  of  Hujrer^s  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Santee  and  captured 
a  small  party  of  British.  While  waiting  at  Lannean's  Ferry  for  boats  to  recross  the  river  with  his  pris- 
oners, a  Tory  informed  Cornwallis  of  his  situation.  Tarleton  was  detached  with  a  party  of  horse  to  sur- 
prise While,  and  was  successful.     A  general  rout  of  the  Americans  ensued.     About  thirty  of  them  were 
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their  third  parallel,  and  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  raised  redouhU  nearer  and  nearer  the 
American  lines.^ 

Now  fully  prepared  to  storm  the  town  by  sea  and  land,  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  again 
demanded  a  surrender.  The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  deplorable.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  less  than  three  thousand  men,  a  large  portion  of  them  raw  militia  ;  provisions 
of  all  kinds  were  becoming  scarce,  and  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  were  fomenting  disaffection 
among  the  distressed  inhabitants.  The  engineers  asserted  that  the  lines  could  not  be  de« 
fended  ten  days  longer,  and  that  they  might  be  carried  by  assault  in  ten  minutes.  Bombs 
and  carcasses  were  falling  in  every  part  of  the  city  with  destructive  efiect,  killing  women 
and  children,  and  setting  houses  on  fire  ;  and  the  town  militia,  in  utter  despair,  had  thrown 
down  their  arms.  Further  resistance  seemed  foolish  and  inhuman,  for  success  was  hardly 
possible,  and  lives  and  property  were  hourly  sacrificed.  The  citizens,  appalled  by  the  de- 
structive agencies  at  work  around  them,  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  anxiety,  and  cov- 
eting any  condition  other  than  the  one  they  were  enduring,  now  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  treat  for  a  surrender.  A  flag  was  sent  out,  and  Clinton's  ultimatum  was  received. 
He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  the 
forts  and  other  works,  and  their  appliances,  together  with  the  shipping  that  remained  in  the 
harbor.  He  would  promise  nothing  except  that  the  towh  property  of  those  within  the  lines 
should  remain  unmolested,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  paroled.  A  truce  until  the  next 
"Mat 9.  ^^V^  was  asked  by  the  besieged,  and  was  allowed,  when  Lincoln,  again  refused 
i<bu.  compliance  with  Clinton's  demands.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenmg  the  firing  com- 
menced again.  It  was  a  fearful  night  in  Charleston.  The  thunder  of  two  hundred  can- 
nons shook  the  city  like  the  power  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  moon,  then  near  its  full,  with 
the  bright  stars,  were  hidden  by  the  lurid  smoke.  Shells  were  seen  coursing  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  bursting  in  mid  air,  others  falling  upon  houses  and  in  the  streets,  and  in  five  dif- 
ferent places  the  flames  of  burning  buildings  simultaneously  shot  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
city.  **  It  appeared,"  says  Moultrie,  alluding  to  the  bomb-shells,  *'  as  if  the  stars  were  tum- 
bling down.  The  fire  was  incessant  almost  the  whole  night ;  cannon-balls  whizzing  and 
shells  hissing  continually  among  us ;  ammunition  chests  and  temporary  magazines  blowing 
up ;  great  guns  bursting,  and  wounded  men  groaning  along  the  lines ;  it  was  a  dreadful 

night !"     The  cannonade  waa  continued  all  the  next 
^  day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  many  Americans  were 

killed  by  the  passage  of  balls  through  the  embrasures 
of  their  batteries.  Sand-bags  were  freely  used  for  pro- 
tection, but  these  were  swept  away,  until  at  several 
points  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  works 
and  withdraw.  Arbuthnot  now  prepared  to  bombard 
the  town  from  the  water,  and  the  batteries  at  Fort 
Johnson  and  at  Wappoo  hurled  round  shot  into  the 
streets.'  « 

\      At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  elev- 
enth, b   Lieutenant-governor   Gadsden,    the         ^' 
council,  and  many  leading  citizens,  requested  Lincoln. 
V  to  signify  his  agreement  to  Clinton's  proposed  terms  of 

MAftBioTT  AftBUTHNOT.  Burrcnder,  if  better  could  not  be  obtained.     A  signal 

killed,  wounded,  or  oaptared,  and  the  prisoners  were  retaken.  Lieutenant-oolonel  Washington,  with  Major 
Jamieson  and  a  few  privates,  escaped  by  swimming  the  Santee.  Major  Call  and  seven  others  fought  their 
way  through  the  British  cavalry,  and  escaped.  At  noon  on  the  same  day,  the  British  flag  was  seen  waving 
over  Fort  Mooltrie,  the  little  garrison,  under  Lieatenant-colonel  Scott,  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  to 
Captain  Charles  Hudson,  of  the  British  Navy. 

^  Clinton's  nearest  battery  in  making  this  approach  was  on  the  lot  in  Mary  Street,  formerly  used  as  the 
lower  rail-way  depot,  and  long  known,  acconling  to  Johnson,  as  the  Fresh-water  Pond.  This  redoabt 
wa«  several  times  demolished  by  the  American  cannons,  and  rebuilt  during  the  siege. — Johnson^s  TVoii- 
a'ofM,  &c.,  248.  '  One  of  these  shots  demolished  an  arm  of  Pitt's  statue,  as  mentioned  on  page  748. 
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was  given,  the  firing  ceased,  and  before  dawn  all  the  gtins  were  quiet.  Articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  respective  commanders,  and  by  Christopher  Gads- 
den in  behalf  of  the  citizens.^  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  twelfth  of  May, 
the  Continental  troops  marched  out  with  the  Turk's  march,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  after 
a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  of  about  forty  days.  General  Leslie  immediately  marched 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Great  skill  and  courage  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patriots  during  the  siege,  and 
never  was  a  defense  more  obstinate  and  heroic,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  bloody  one.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  equal ;  that  of  the  Americans,  exclusive 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  bearing  arms,  was  ninety-two  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  wounded.  The  British  lost  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  wounded.  The  number  6f  prisoners,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  be- 
tween Bve  and  six  thousand.  About  four  hundred  cannons  were  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory.    Thirty  houses  were  destroyed  during  the  siege.' 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  loss  of  Lincoln's  army,  paralyzed  the  Republican  strength  at 
the  South,  and  the  British  commanders  confidently  believed  that  the  finishing-stroke  of  the 
war  had  been  given.  Lincoln  suffered  the  infliction  of  unsparing  censure,  because  ho  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  thus  shut  up  in  a'  town  ;  "but  had  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  or  the  siege 
been  raised,  as  at  one  time  contemplated,'  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  his  course  would  have 
exceeded  all  praise. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  proceeded  to  re-establish  the  civil  power  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Carolina.  In  proclamations,  he  made  many  promises  of  benefits  to  the  obedient,  and  men- 
aced the  refractory  with  the  miseries  of  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  punishments. 
Finally,  he  offered  pardon^  to  all  who  should  submit  and  crave  it,  and  promised  .  j„„^  j 
political  franchises  such  as  the  people  had  never  enjoyed.  Lured  by  these  prom-  i^^' 
ises,  the  timid  and  lukewarm  flocked  to  Charleston,  took  protection,  and  many  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  king.  Two  hundred  and  ten  influential  citizens  in  Charleston  agreed 
to  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  ancient  bond  of  union 
between  the  province  and  Great  Britain.  This  movement,  with  the  hasty  retreat  north- 
ward of  troops  marching  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  and  the  destruction  of  Buford's  com- 
mand (see  page  664)  on  the  Waxhaw,  almost  effaced  every  lineament  of  resistance  in  the 
South.  As  we  have  seen,  garrison's  were  posted  in  the  interior,  and  the  voice  of  rebellion 
was  hushed. 

Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  fiflh  of  June,  leaving  Comwallis  in 
chief  command  of  the  British  troop«  at  the  South.  Before  his  departure,  Clinton  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  all  persons  not  in  the  military  service,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
Charleston,  released  from  their  paroles,  provided  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  as  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  So  far,  well ;  but  not  the  sequel.  All  persons  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  requisition  were  declared  to  be  enemies  a?id  rebels,  and-  were  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

^  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  partly  honorable  and  partly  humiliating.  The  town,  fortifications 
and  shipping,  artillery  and  stores,  w^ere  to  be  given  up ;  the  Continental  troops  and  sailors  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  some  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  there  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged ;  the  militia  to 
be  permitted  to  return  home,  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  parole,  and  to  be  secured  from  molestation  as  long  as 
they  did  not  violate  these  paroles ;  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  officers  and  their  servants  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  them ;  the  garrison  were  to  march  out,  and  lay  down  their  arms  between  the  works  and  the 
canal  (at  I,  on  the  map,  page  765),  the  drums  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  the  colon  to  be  wmeoied  ;  the 
French  consul,  and  French  and  Spanish  residents  should  be  unmolested,  but  considered  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  that  a  vessel  should  convey  a  messenger  to  New  York,  that  he  might  carry  dispatches  to  General 
Washington.  '  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Lee,  Tarleton. 

*  During  the  siege,  Arbuthnot  was  Informed  that  Admiral  De  Temay  was  approaching  with  a  French 
fleet,  direct  from  Newport,  to  aid  Lincoln ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon, 
the  fear  of  being  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  made  Arbuthnot  resolve  to  put  to  sea  immediately. 
Temay  was  certified  of  the  surrender  of  Lincoln  while  on  his  way,  by  the  capture  of  a  pilot-boat,  bearing 
Clinton^s  dispatches  to  Knyphausen,  then  in  command  at  New  York.  These  dispatches  informed  Knyp- 
hansen  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  Had  Lincoln  held  out  another  day,  his  army  might  have  been  saved,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  Temay. 
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And  more ;  they  were  required  to  enroll  themselves  as  militia  under  the  king's  standard. 
This  flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  aroused  a  spirit  of  indignant  defiance, 
which  proved  a  powerful  lever  in  overturning  the  royal  power  in  the  South.  Many  con- 
sidered themselves  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  their  paroles,  and  immediately  armed 
themselves  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  country,  while  others  refused  to  exchange  their 
paroles  for  any  new  conditions.  The  silent  influence  of, eminent  citizens  who  took  this 
course  was  no w , perceived  by  Cornwallis,  and,  in  further  violation  of  the  conditions  of  capit- 
« Aug.  87.  u^A^ion,  he  sent  many  leading  men  of  Charleston  as  close  prisoners  to  St.  Augus- 
i7§o.  tine,&*  while  a  large  number  of  the  Continental  soldiers  were  cast  into  the  loath- 
some prison-ships,  and  other  vessels  in  the  harbor.  There  they  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of 
conBned  air,  bad  food,  fllth,  and  disease.  It  was  to  these  that  the  mother  of  President 
Jackson  came,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  with  materials  of  alleviation  for  the  sufierers.  But 
the  camp  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  dysentery,  swept  ofl*  hundreds  before  the  cruel  hand  of 
the  oppressor  relinquished  its  grasp.  Maddened  by  torture,  and  almost  heart-broken  on  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  their  families,  more  than  Ave  hundred  of  the  soldiers  who  capit- 
ulated at  Charleston  agreed  to  enroll  themselves  as  royal  militia,  as  the  least  of  two  present 
evils,  and  were  sent  to  do  service  in  the  British  army  in  Jamaica.  Of  nineteen  hundred 
prisoners  surrendered  at  Charleston,  and  several  hundreds  more  taken  at  Camden  and  Fish- 
ing Creek,  only  seven  hundred  and  forty  were  restored  to  the  service  of  their  country.' 

A  brief  lull  in  the  storm  of  party  strife  and  warring  legions  in  South  Carolina  succeeded 
the  blow  which  smote  down  Republicanism  ;  but  when  the  trumpet- blasts  of  the  conqueror 
of  Burgoyne  were  heard  upon  the  Roanoke,  and  the  brave  hearts  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina were  gathering  around  the  standard  of  Gates,  the  patriots  of  the  South  lifted  up  their 
heads,  and  many  of  them,  like  Samson  rising  in  strength,  broke  the  feeble  cords  of  ** 'paroles" 
and  "  protections,"  and  smote  the  Philistines  uf  the  crown  with  mighty  energy.  Sumter 
sounded  the  bugle  among  the  hills  on  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers ;  Marion's  shrill 
whistle  rang  amid  the  swamps  on  the  Pedee ;  and  Pickens  and  Clarke  called  forth  the 
brave  sons  of  liberty  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  and  the 


*  Lieutenant-governor  Gadsden  and  seventy-seven  other  public  and  influential  men  were  taken  from  their 
beds  by  armed  parties,  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  hunied  on  board  the 
Sandmch  prison-ship,  without  being  allowed  to  bid  adieu  to  their  families,  and  were  conveyed  to  St.  Au- 
gustine. The  pretense  for  this  measure,  by  which  the  British  authorities  attempted  to  justify  it,  was  the 
false  accusation  that  these  men  were  concerting  a  scheme  fur  burning  the  town  and  mas&acring  the  loyal 
inhabitants !  Nobody  believed  the  tale,  and  the  act  was  made  more  flagrant  by  this  wicked  calumny. 
Arrived  at  St.  Augustine,  the  prisoners  were  offered  paroles  to  enjoy  liberty  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town.  Gadsden,  the  sturdy  patriot,  refused  acquiescence,  for  he  disdained  making  further  terms  with  a 
power  that  did  not  regard  tlie  sanctity  of  a  solemn  treaty.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  deceived  a  second 
time.  *'Had  the  British  commanders,"  he  said,  ^^  regarded  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Charleston,  I 
might  now,  although  a  prisoner,  enjoy  the  smiles  and  consolations  of  my  family  under  my  own  roof;  but 
even  without  a  shadow  of  accusation  preferred  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsistent  with  my  plighted  faith, 
I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant  land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  I  will  give  no 
parole."  **  Think  better  of  it,"  said  Governor  Tonyn,  who  was  in  command ;  '*  a  second  refusal  of  it  will 
flx  your  destiny — a  dungeon  will  be  your  future  habitation."  *'  Prepare  it,  then,"  replied  the  inflexible 
patriot.  *'  I  will  give  no  parole,  so  help  me  God !"  And  the  petty  tyrant  did  *^  prepare  it ;"  and  for  forty- 
two  weeks  that  patriot  of  almost  threescore  years  of  age,  never  saw  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun,  but  lay 
incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the  other  prisoners  accepted  paroles,  but 
they  were  exposed  to  indignities  more  harrowing  to  the  sensitive  soul  than  close  confinement.  When,  in 
June,  1781,  they  were  exchanged,  they  were  not  allowed  to  even  touch  at  Charleston,  but  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  whither  their  families  had  been  expelled  when  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Sandwich, 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  thus  exiled,  and  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  first  met  io 
a  distant  state,  after  a  separation  of  ten  months. 

The  Continental  prisoners  kept  at  HaddrelPs  Point  suffered  terribly.  Many  of  them  had  been  nurtured 
in  affluence ;  now,  far  from  friends  and  destitute  of  hard  money,  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
During  thirteen  months*  captivity,  they  received  no  more  than  nine  days'  pay.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
fish  for  their  support,  but  were  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial  services.  Cornwallis  finally  ordered 
Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  to  send  them  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  which  soon  afterward  took  place  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this  cruel  order. 

'  Gordon,  iii.,  226. 
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Alatamaha.  The  Doble  deeds  of  these  partisans ;  the  efibrts  and  defeat  of  Gates ;  the  sao- 
cesses  of  Greene  and  Morgan  ;  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  "  Legion  Harry  Lee,"  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  Sonthern  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1781,  we  have  considered  in 
former  chapters.  Let  us  here,  from  this  commanding  point  of  view,  note  those  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Marion  and  his  men  not  already  considered,  and  also  of  their  brave  compatriots  in 
their  warfare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 

Marion  was  elected  a  captain  in  Moultrie's  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and,  with 
his  friend  Peter  Horry,  received  his  commission  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1775.  These 
young  officers,  in  new  uniforms  and  helmet-shaped  leather  caps,  decorated  with  silver  cres- 
cents inscribed  *'  Liberty  or  Death  !"  went  out  immediately  upon  the  recruiting  service  on 
the  Black  B^iver  and  the  Pedee,  and  every^  where  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Brave  young  patriots  flocked  around  them,  and  in  Fort  Sullivan,  when  its  cannons  shatter- 
ed the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  1776,  these  stout  hearts  and  hands  received  their  flrst 
practical  lessons  in  defensive  warfare.  Already,  as  we  have  seen  (page  751),  they  had  been 
efficient  in  capturing  Fort  Johnson,  on  James's  Island,^  but  heife  they  participated  ,  g^^^^  j. 
in  the  severer  duties  of  vigorous  conflict.  itts. 

Fortunately  for  the  Republican  cause,  an  accident^  prevented  Marion  being  among  the 
prisoners  when  Charleston  fell,  and  he  was  yet  at  liberty,  having  no  parole  to  violate,  to 
arouse  his  countrymen  to  make  further  efibrts  against  the  invaders.  While  yet  unable  to 
be  active,  he  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  upon  the  Black  River,  while  Governor  Rutledg^ 
Colonel  Horry,  and  others,  who  had  escap^  the  disasters  at  Charleston,  were  in  North  Car- 
olina arousing  the  people  of  that  state  to  meet  the  danger  which  stood  menacing  upon  its 
southern  border.  Marion's  military  genius  and  great  bravery  were  known  to  friends  and 
foes,  and  while  the  latter  sought  to  entrap  him,  the  former  held  over  him  the  shield  of  their 
vigilance.  *<  In  the  moment  of  alarm  he  was  sped  from  house  to  house,  from  tree  to  thicket, 
from  the  thicket  to  the  swamp.'"  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  collected  a  few  friends  and 
started  for  North  Carolina  to  join  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  then  marching  southward  with  a 
small  Continental  army.  On  the  way,  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend  Horry  and  a  few 
of  his  neighbors,  and  these  formed  the  *' ragged  regiment"  who  appeared  before  General 
Gates,  the  successor  of  De  Kalb,  mentioned  on  page  685.  It  was  while  in  the  camp  of 
Gates  that  Governor  Rutledge,  who  also  was  there,  commissioned  Marion  a  brigadier,  and  he 
sped  to  the  district  of  Williamsburg,  between  the  San  tee  and  Pedee,  to  lead  its  rising  patriots 
to  the  field  of  active  military  duties.  They  had  accepted  the  protection  of  British  power 
after  Charleston  was  surrendered,  in  common  with  their  subdued  brethren  of  the  low  coun- 
try ;  but  when  Clinton's  proclamation  was  promulgated,  making  active  service  for  the  crown 
or  the  penalty  for  rebellion  an  altei'native,  they  eagerly  chose  the  latter,  and  lifted  the  strong 
arm  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  They  called  Marion  to  be  their  leader,  and  of  these  men  he 
formed  his  efficient  brigade,  the  terror  of  British  scouts  and  outposts.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Lynch's  Creek  he  assumed  the  command,  and  among  the  interminable  swamps  upon  Snow's 
Island,  near  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Great  Pedee,  he  made  his  chief  rendez- 
vous during  a  greater  portion  of  his  independent  partisan  warfare. 

Marion's  first  expedition  after  taking  command  was  against  a  large  body  of  Tories,  under 
Major  Gainey,  an  active  British  officer,  who  were  encamped  upon  Britten's  Neck,  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Pedee.  He  dispersed  the  whole  party  without  losing  a.man.b  5^^— ^ 
Flushed  with  victory,  Marion  was  again  in  motion  within  twenty-four  hours.  In-  i7»o* 
formed  that  Captain  Barfield  and  some  Tories  were  encamped  a  few  miles  distant,  he  sped 
thither,  fell  upon  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.     These  two  victories  inspired  his  fol- 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  Marion  was  at  a  house  in  Tradd  Street,  and  the  host,  determined  that  all 
of  his  guests  should  drink  his  wine  freely,  locked  the  door  to  prevent  their  departure.  Marion  would  not 
submit  to  this  act  of  social  tyranny,  and  leaped  from  a  second  story  window  to  the  ground.  His  ankle  was 
broken,  and  before  the  communication  with  the  country  toward  the  Santee  was  closed  he  .was  carried  to 
his  residence,  in  St.  John's  parish,  on  a  litter.  He  was  yet  confined  by  the  accident  when  the  capitulation 
was  signed.     See  Simm^s  Life  of  Marion^  page  96.  '  Simms. 
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lowers  with  the  greatest  cQpfidence  in  their  commander  and  reliance  upon  themselves. 
These  sentiments,  acted  upon  vdth  faithfulness,  formed  a  prime  element  of  that  success  which 
distinguished  Marion's  brigade. 

Marion  now  sent  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  to  scour  the  country 
between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  British  post  near  Nelson's  Ferry,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  page 
705.  Striking  his  blows  in  quick  succession,  and  at  remote  points,  Marion  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  and  he  ordered  Tarleton  to  endeavor  to  entrap  ai^ 
crush  the  ♦•  Swamp  Fox."  Colonel  Wemyss,  whom  Sumter  afterward  defeated  on  the 
Broad  River,  was  first  sent  after  him  with  a  strong  force.  With  untiring  industry  he  fol- 
lowed Marion  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  River,  and  of\en  fell  upon  his  trail.  But  the 
wary  patriot  never  sufiered  himself  to  be  surprised,  nor  allowed  his  men  to  fight  when  al- 
most certain  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  Wemyss  was  too  strong  for  Marion,  so  the 
latter  fled  before  him,  and  with  sixty  trusty  followers  he  thridded  his  way  through  intermin- 
able swamps  and  across  deep  streams  into  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  grievous  necessity, 
for  it  left  Williamsburg  District,  the  hot- bed  of  rebellion,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  pursuers. 
•  Auwftao,   Marion  first  halted  on  Drowning  Creek  ;*  then  pushing  further  on,  he  encamped 

f^^-  near  Lake  Waccamaw,  whence  he  sent  back  scouts  to  procure  intelligence.  Soon 
he  was  swiftly  retracing  his  steps,  for  Wemyss  had  relinquished  pursuit,  and  had  retired  to 
Qeorgetown,  leaving  the  sad  marks  of  his  desolating  march  over  a  space  of  seventy  miles  in 
length  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  injured  inhabitants  hailed  Marion's  return  with  joy, 
and  his  little  army,  seldom  exceeding  sixty  men,  soon  had  the  appearance  of  a  brigade. 
They  were  desperate  men.  Cruel  wrongs  gave  strength  to  their  arms,  fieetness  to  their  feet, 
power  to  their  wills,  and  with  joy  they  followed  Marion  toward  the  Black  Mingo,  fifteen 
miles  below  Georgetown,  where  a  body  of  Tories  were  encamped.  They  fell  upon  them, 
in  two  divisions,  at  midnight.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  made,  but  the  patriots  were  vic- 
torious. Marion  lost  but  one  man  killed  ;  the  enemy  were  almost  annihilated.  This  vic- 
tory dispirited  the  Tories  throughout  the  low  country,  and  for  some  time  Marion's  brigade 
enjoyed  needful  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  except  during  a  brief  period  when 
Tarleton,  who  succeeded  Wemyss  in  attempts  to  smite  Marion,  came  in  pursuit.  He  scoured 
the  country  southward  from  Camden,  between  the  Santee  and  the  Black  Rivers,  in  search  of 
the  partisan,  and,  like  Wemyss,  spread  desolation  in  his  path.  Tarleton  exerted  his  utmost 
•kill  and  energy,  but  could  never  overtake  the  vigilant  Marion.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  and  feel  sure  of  securing  him  before  to-morrow's  sun,  when  at  the 
same  moment  Marion  would  be  watching  the  movements  of  the  Briton  from  some  dark  nook 
of  a  morass,  and  at  midnight  would  strike  his  rear  or  flank  with  a  keen  and  terrible  blow. 

In  October,  Marion  proceeded  toward  Lynch's  Creek  to  chastise  Harrison,  the  lieutenant 
of  Wemyss,  who  was  encamped  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  Tories.  On  his  way 
toward  Williamsburg,  he  fell  upon  Colonel  Tyne,  who,  with  two  hundred  Tories,  was  en- 
camped at  Tarcote  Swamp,  oa  the  forks  of  Black  River,  in  fancied  security.  It  was  mid- 
b  Oct  25,   "*&^^  when  he  struck  the  blow.b     While  some  slept,  others  were  eating  and  drink- 

1780.  ing ;  a  few  were  playing  cards  ;  but  none  were  watching.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete. Some  were  slain,  twenty-three  were  made  prisoners,  but  a  large  portion  escaped  to 
Tarcote  Swamp,  from  which  some  soon  appeared  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  victor,  upon 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  where  he  encamped  a  short  time  afler  the  action.  Marion 
did  not  lose  a  man. 

Informed  that  Harrison  had  moved  from  Lynch's  Creek,  Marion  collected  some  new  re- 
cruits, and  with  his  bold  followers  pushed  forward  to  assail  the  British  post  at  Georgetown, 
where  only  he  could  procure  what  he  now  most  needed,  namely,  salt,  clothing,  and  powder. 
He  knew  a  surprise  would  be  diflicult,  and  an  open  assault  dangerous.  He  chose  the  former 
method,  but  when  he  approached,  the  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  and  Marion,  discomfited,  retired  to  Snow's  Island,  where 
he  fixed  his  camp  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  natural  defenses 
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required.  In  this  skirmish,  Gabriel  Marion,  a  nephew  of  the  general,  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  murdered  on  the  spot.  After  that,  "  No  quarter  for  Tories  I'*  was  the  battle  cry  of 
Marion's  men. 

From  Snow's  Island*  Marion  sent  out  his  scouts  in  every  direction,  and  there  he  planned 
some  of  his  boldest  expeditions.  Re-enforcements  came,  and  at  the  close  of  1780,  Marion 
felt  strong  enough  to  confront  any  British  detachment  then  abroad  from  head-quarters. 

While  Greene's  army  was  approaching  the  Pedee  early  in  1781,  Marion  was  very  active 
abroad  from  his  camp,  at  which  he  always  left  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defense.  Here 
and  there  he  was  smiting  detachments  of  the  British  army  ;  and  when  Lee,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Greene  to  join  him  with  a  part  of  his  legion,  sought  for  Marion,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  found,  for  his  rapid  marches  were  in  the  midst  of  vast  swamps. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  was  consummated, »  these  brave  partisans  planned  an  expe-  ^  ^^|  ^^ 
dition  against  the  British  post  at  Georgetown,  then  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men.  I'Si. 
Although  the  British  works  were  strong,  and  our  partisans  had  no  cannons,  they  felt  con* 
fident  of  the  success  of  their  plan,  which  was  to  attack  the  town  and  fortifications  at  two 
separate  points.  One  division  went  down  the  Pedee  in  boats,  the  other  proceeded  cautiously 
by  land.  The  attack  was  made  at  midnight,  but  nothing  was  efiected  beyond  the  capture 
of  Campbell  (the  commandant)  and  a  few  privates,  and  slaying  some  stragglers  from  the 
garrison,  who  could  not  escape  to  the  stockade.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  fruitless  of  good 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  audacity  of  the  attempt  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  I3riti8h  officers  at  the  South,  and  the  contemplated  movement  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  forces  from  the  sea-board  to  the  interior,  was  abandoned.  Thus  was  begun  a  series 
of  movements  to  keep  Cornwallis  from  Virginia  until  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  in 
Carolina  to  oppose  him,  which  was  the  object  of  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Greene. 

After  resting  a  few  hours,  Marion  and  Lee  moved  rapidly  up  the  north  bank  of  the  San- 
tee,  toward  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  surprise  Colonel  Watson,  who  had  taken  post  there.  That 
officer,  informed  of  his  approach,  placed  a  small  garrison  in  Fort  Watson,  five  miles  above, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  hastened  on  toward  Camden.  At  this  time  Greene 
was  commencing  his  famous  retreat,  and  summoned  Huger  and  his  troops  at  Cheraw,  and 
Lee  with  his  whole  legion,  to  meet  him  at  Guilford.  The  events  which  ensued  in  thai 
quarter  have  b^en  detailed  in  preceding  chapters.* 

The  departure  of  Lee,  with  his  legion,  greatly  weakened  Marion's  force.     Yet  he  was 

'  This  island  is  at  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee.  It  is  chiefly  high  river  swamp, 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  filled  with  game.  The  lower  portions  are  cane-brakes,  and  a  few 
spots  are  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Marion  and  a  young  British  olBcer  from  Georgetown,  so  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delin- 
eated by  the  pen  of  Simms  and  the  pencil  of  White.  The  officer  who  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners 
was  led  blind-folded  to  the  camp  of  Marion.  There  he  flrst  saw  the  diminutive  form  of  the  great  partisan 
leader,  and  around  him  in  groups  were  his  followers,  lounging  beneath  magniflcent  trees  draped  with  moss. 
When  their  business  was  concluded,  Marion  invited  the  young  Briton  to  dine  with  him.  He  remained,  and 
to  his  utter  astonishment  he  saw  some  roasted  potatoes  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  which  the 
general  partook  freely,  and  invited  his  guest  to  do  the  same.  "  Surely,  general,"  said  the  officer,  "  this  can 
not  be  your  ordinary  fare !"  "  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Marion,  '^and  we  are  fortunate,  on  this  occasion,  en- 
tertaining company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance."  It  is  related  that  the  young  officer  gave  up 
his  commission  on  his  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  subdued. 

'  At  about  this  time,  Colonel  Harden,  a  gentleman  of  Beaufort,  who,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs 
of  his  district,  had  taken  refuge  in  Williamsburg,  marched  with  seventy  of  the  most  resolute  of  his  comrades 
to  visit  their  homes.  A  few  others  from  Georgia,  under  Colonel  Baker,  accompanied  them,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  then  in  possession  of  the  country  upon  the  Lower  Santee  and  Edisto,  they  ravaged  the  region 
from  Monk's  Corner  to  the  Savannah  River.  Like  Marion,  Harden  made  rapid  and  excentric  marches, 
and  always  baffled  pursuit.  He  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Savannah  as  often  as  circumstances  required, 
and  soon  his  force  amounted  to  two  hundred  men.  The  name  of  Harden  became  as  terrible  to  the  Tories 
of  Beaufort.  Barnwell,  and  Colleton,  as  that  of  Marion  beyond  the  Santee.  He  had  several  skirmishes 
with  Briii»ih  detachments,  and  finally,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1781,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  redoubt 
.  and  garrison  called  Fort  Balfour,  at  ancient  Pocataligo,  below  the  Combnhee.  Having  awed  the  Tories 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  Colonel  Harden  and  bis  detachment  joined  the  forces  under  General  Pickens, 
higher  up  on  the  Savannah 
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not  less  active  than  before,  and  his  enterprises  were  generally  more  important  and  success- 
ful. He  sent  out  small  detachments  ^to  beat  up  Tory  camps  and  recruiting  stations,  where- 
ever  they  might  be  found.  His  subordinates  caught  his  spirit  and  imitated  his  example* 
and  were  generally  successful.  The  brothers  Captain  and  Major  Postelle  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  British  and  Tories  beyond  the  Santee,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  early  in  1781. 
Like  Marion,  his  subordinates  never  lingered  upon  the  arena  of  victory  to  be  surprised,  but, 
when  a  blow  was  struck,  they  hastened  away  to  other  fields  of  conflict.  The  great  partisan 
'  never  encumbered  himself  with  prisoners — ^he  always  paroled  them. 

Toward  the  last  of  January,^  we  find  the  blacksmiths  of  Kingstree  forging  saws  into 
rough  broadswords  for  a  corps  of  cavalry  which  Marion  placed  in  command  of  Col- 
onel Peter  Horry.  In  February,  Horry  is  observed  eastward  of  the  Pedee  battling  with 
Tories  and  British  regulars.  Soon  afterward  he  is  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight 
hours,  near  Georgetown,  slaying  almost  one  half  of  his  adversaries,  and  winning  the  victory. 
Every  where  the  name  of  Marion  was  feared,  and  the  presence  of  his  men  was  dreaded  by 
the  opponents  of  the  patriot  cause. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Colonel  Watson  was  sent  with  a  select  corps  of  five  hundred  men 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Marion's  brigade.  He  moved  with  caution,  evidently  afraid  of 
the  partisan,  for  he  was  then  striking  successful  blows  at  difl^erent  points,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers.'  Marion  observed  him,  and  concentrated 
his  force  on  Snow's  Island,  whence  he  sallied  forth  as  occasion  required.  He  sped  with 
rapid  foot  to  the  path  of  Watson's  approach,  and  at  Wiboo  Swamp,  nearly  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Santee  Canal,  he  confronted  him.  The  advanced  guards  of  Marion  and  Watson  (the 
former  under  Horry,  the  latter  under  Richboo,  a  Tory  colonel)  met  unexpectedly,  and  a  se- 
vere skirmish  ensiled.  Other  portions  of  the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  field- 
pieces  of  Watson  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Marion  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Williamsburg.  At  a  bridge  over  the  Black  River,  below  Kingstree,  he  check- 
ed his  pursuers  by  well-aimed  rifle-balls  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  fire.  Down 
the  stream,  upon  opposite  sides,  the  belligerents  marched  nearly  ten  miles,  skirmishing  all 
the  way.  Darkness  terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  arranged  their  flying  camps 
for  rest,  near  each  other.  For  ten  days  Watson  remained  stationary,  continually  an- 
noyed by  Marion,  until  he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  certain  destruction  in  detail  there, 
or  attempt  boldly  to  fight  his  way  to  Georgetown.  He  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and 
at  midnight  he  fled.  Marion  pursued,  fell  upon  him  at  Sampit  Bridge,  near  Georgetown, 
and  smote  down  many  of  his  wearied  soldiers.  Watson  escaped  to  G-eorgetown  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  complaining  that  Marion  would  not  **  fight  like  a  gentleman  or  a 
Christian !" 

Sad  intelligence  now  reached  Marion.     The  Tory  colonel,  Doyle,  had  penetrated  to  his 
camp  on  Snow's  Island,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  his  provisions  and  stores,  and 
then  marched  up  Lynch's  Creek.     He  pursued  the  marauder  until  he  was  informed  that 
Doyle  had  destroyed  all  his  heavy  baggage,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  day's  march  on  the 
road  to  Camden.     Marion  wheeled,  and  hastened,  through  the  overflowed  swamps,  to  con- 
front Watson,  who  was  again  in  motion  with  fresh  troops,  and  had  encamped  upon  Cat-fish 
Creek,  near  the  present  Marion  Court  House.     Our  partisan  encamped  within  five  miles 
of  him,  and  there  he  was  joined  by  Lee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April. *>     This  junction 
alarmed  Watson.     He  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  wheeled  his  field-pieces  into 
Cat-fish  Creek,  and  fled  precipitately  by  a  circuitous  route  back  to  Georgetown. 
^'      '  Soon  ader  this,  we  find  Marionc  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  Lord  Rawdon  on  his 


'  At  this  time,  Major  M'liraith,  with  a  force  about  eqaal  to  that  of  Marion^s,  was  met  by  the  latt«r  in 
a  swamp  near  Nelson^s  Ferry,  They  prepared  for  battle,  when  M'llraith,  who  was  a  humane  man,  made 
the  chivalric  proposition  that  twenty  picked  men  of  each  army  should  meet  and  fight  for  victory.  It  was 
agreed  to ;  the  forty  men  weie  drawn  up  in  line  and  approached  each  other,  when  those  of  M'llraitb's 
party  fell  back.  The  sun  went  down,  and  yet  they  lingered ;  and  at  midnight,  M'llraith  doubtless  con- 
sidering prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  decamped,  leaving  hi&  heavy  baggage  behind.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Horry  early  in  the  morning,  but  without  effect. 
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retreat  from  Nelson's  Ferry  .toward  Charleston ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  siege  of 
Ninety-Six,  he  was  ofien  with  Sumter  and  Colonel  Washington,  watching  the  enemy's  move- 
ments near  the  Santee  and  Edisto,  and  cutting  off"  intelligence  and  supplies  from  Cruger. 

In  June*  Marion  took  possession  of  Georgetown,  the  garrison  fleeing  down  Winyaw  Bay 
af^er  a  slight  resistance.  He  could  not  garrison  it,  so  he  moved  the  stores  up  the 
Pedee  to  his  old  encampment  on  Snow's  Island,  and  demolished  the  military  works. 
Informed  that  the  Loyalists  of  Charleston  had  organized,  and  under  Colonel  Ball  were 
about  to  ravage  the  country  south  of  the  Santee,  he  anticipated  them.  He  drove  off  the 
cattle,  removed  the  provisions  to  a  place  of  safety,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  le(^  nothing 
but  barrenness  and  desolation  in  the  district  menaced  by  the  enemy. 

We  have  observed  (page  695)  that  soon  aAer  Greene  abandoned  his  design  of  attacking 
Rawdon  at  Orangeburg,  and  retired  to  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  he  detached  Sumter,  with 
Marion,  Lee,  and  other  active  partisans,  to  beat  up  the  British  posts  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston,  drive  these  hostile  detachments  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  convoys 
of  supplies  for  the  British  troops  on  the  Edisto.  The  chief  object  to  be  gained  was  to  cause 
Rawdon  to  abandon  Orangeburg  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Sumter  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition.  As  he  approached  Monk's  Corner,  he  divided  his 
little  army  into  separate  detachments.  Among  the  subordinate  commanders  of  these  were 
Horry,  Mayham,  Taylor,  the  Hamptons,  and  James.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  first  at- 
tacked,  made  no  resistance  to  Colonel  Lee,  who  also  captured,  at  about  the  same  time,  all 
the  wagons  and  wagon  horses  belonging  to  a  convoy  of  provisions ;  while  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton  pressed  forward  to  the  very  lines  at  Charleston,  captured  the  patrol  and  guard 
at  the  Quarter-house,  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  spread  terror  through  the  town.  He 
also  took  fifly  prisoners  (mounted  refugees)  at  Strawberry  Ferry,  and  burned  four  vessels  la- 
den with  valuable  stores  for  the  British  army. 

At  Biggin,  near  Monk's  Corner,  where  Huger's  cavalry  were  surprised  more  than  a  year 
before,  was  a  strong  force  of  about  five  hundred  infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
a  piece  of  artillery,  under  Colonel  Coates  of  the  British  army.  Biggin  Church,  and  a 
redoubt  at  Monk's  Corner,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  composed  the  defenses  of  the 
garrison.  Against  these  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee  proceeded.  They  halted  at  sunset 
within  a  short  distance  of  Coates's  .camp,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him  early  in  the 
morning.  Coates,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  brought  by  his  patrols,  that  one  half  of 
Greene's  army,  with  all  the  partisan  officers  of  the  South,  were  upon  him,  decamped  during 
the  night,  set  fire  to  Biggin  Church,  so  as  to  destroy  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  away, 
and  crossing  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River  on  the  eastern  side,  retreated  rapidly 
toward  Charleston.  When  the  blaze  of  the  church  was  perceived  in  the  American  camp, 
Sumter  called  his  troops  to  arms  and  hotly  pursued  the  fugitives.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  Quimby's  Crwk  Bridge,  eighteen  miles  from  Monk's  Corner,  the  cavalry  of  Lee  and, 
Marion  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  flying  troops.  Dismayed  at  the  near  approach  of 
horsemen,  they  cast  down  their  arms  without  firing  a  gun,  and  begged  for  quarter.  Coates 
had  crossed  the  bridge  with  his  main  body,  and  was  waiting  for  the  passage  of  his  rear- 
guard, with  the  baggage,  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  planks  were  already  loosened,  and 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  its  demolition  when  the  American  cavalry  approached. 
The  brave  Armstrong,  with  a  section  of  Lee's  horsemen,  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  fell 
upon  the  British  guard  with  a  howitzer  stationed  there  for  its  defense,  and  drove  the  ar- 
tillerists from  the  gun.  The  place  of  contest  was  a  narrow  causeway  and  lane  leading  to 
the  bridge,  and  for  a  short  time  a  close  and  deadly  conflict  ensued.  Many  of  the  British 
fled,  and  Coates  and  some  of  his  officers  were  left  to  fight  alone,  defended  only  by  a  wagon. 
Another  section  of  the  cavalry,  under  Carrington,  followed  close  upon  Armstrong,  and  leap- 
ing the  chasm  formed  by  the  casting  down  of  some  loose  planks  by  the  hoofs  of  Armstrong's 
horses,  joined  in  the  close  combat  with  the  enemy.  Lee  had  now  gained  the  bridge,  where 
Captain  O'Neil,  with  the  third  section,  had  halted.  Captain  Mayham,  of  Marion's  cavalry, 
dashed  by  them,  when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.     The  chasm  had  been  widened  by 
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the  passage  of  Carrington's  troops,  and  all  Lee's  efibrts  to  repair  the  breach  were  inefiectaal. 
The  stream  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  the  shores  too  muddy  to  land  if  the  horses  had  swam 
it,  and,  consequently,  a  victory  so  nearly  secured  bad  to  be  abandoned.  Coates,  with  his  re- 
captured howitzer,  retreated  to  a  strong  two-story  house  and  other  buildings  a  little  further  up 
the  stream,  into  which  many  of  his  soldiers  had  fled  at  the  first  attack.  There  he  was  assail- 
ed by  Sumter  and  Marion,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  waged  for  three  hours.  Darkness,  and  the  failure  of  the  powder  of  the  patriots,  term- 
inated the  contest.  Fifty  of  Marion's  brigade  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seventy  of  the 
British  fell.  Coates  held  his  position,  and  Sumter,  informed  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  col- 
lected his  own  immediate  forces,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  joined  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills, 
while  Marion  remained  lower  down  upon  the  river  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  about  this  time,  while  the  army  of  General  Greene  was  in  repose  near  the 
Wateree,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  leading  Whig  of  South  Carolina, 
took  place  at  Charleston  ;  an  event  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americans,  and  of  just  men 
in  Europe,  marked  the  character  of  the  British  officer  in  command  at  Charleston  with  the 
foul  stain  of  dishonor  and  savage  cruelty.'     The  patriots  were  greatly  exasperated  by  it,  and 

^  Isaac  Hayne  was  a  highly  respected  and  well-beloved  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  among  the 
early  patriots  of  that  state  who  took  the  field,  and  at  the  siege  of  Cliarleston,  in  1780,  he  served  in  a  com- 
pany  of  mounted  militia,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  corps  was  not 
in  the  city,  but  operated  in  the  open  country,  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  consequently  it  was  not  included 
in  the  capitulation.  After  that  event  his  command  was  dispersed,  and  he  returned  to  his  family  and  estate, 
near  the  Edisto.  Believing  that  the  wisest  policy  for  him  to  pursue  was  to  go  to  Charleston,  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  take  his  parole  like  others,  he  repaired  thither.  He  was  too  confiding  in  the  honor 
of  the  conquerors,  for,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  influence,  the  commandant  refused  the  privilege,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  either  become  a  British  subject  or  submit  to  close  confinement.  He  would  gladly 
have  endured  imprisonment,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his  family  exposed  to  the  insnlts 
of  marauders,  and  the  pestilence  of  small-pox,  then  spreading  over  the  lower  country.  He  consulted  his 
friend,  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  who  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  and,  influenced  by  family  aflec- 
tion,  he  accepted  a  British  protection  upon  the  humiliating  terms  proposed  by  Clinton  in  his  second  and 
cruel  proclamation,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  assured  by  Patterson,  the  deputy  British  com- 
mandant in  Charleston,  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  **  For,"  he  said, 
'^  when  the  regular  forces  of  his  majesty  need  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  it 
will  be  high  time  for  them  to  leave  it." 

Colonel  Hayne  was  often  called  upon  by  subordinate  oflicers*to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  but  steadily 
refused.  When,  in  1781,  Greene  approached  with  a  Continental  army,  and  the  partisan  troops  had  swept 
royal  power  from  almost  every  place  where  it  had  planted  its  heel  of  military  subjugation,  Colonel  Hayoe 
felt  released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  because  its  conditions  were  such  that  its  obligations  ceased  when 
royal  rule  should  be  suppressed.  When  again  summoned  (as  he  was  peremptorily,  while  his  wife  w^s  upon 
her  dying  bed)  to  repair,  with  arms,  to  the  British  camp  at  Charleston,  he  again  refused.  He  did  more; 
he  buckled  on  his  armor,  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and,  forswearing  his  forced  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  he  pledged  his  life  to  the  defense  of  his  country.  With  a  troop  of  horse,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Harden,  he  scoured  the  country  toward  Charleston,  and  captured  General  Andrew  Williamson,  a 
former  efficient  patriot,  but  now  active  in  the  Briiish  service.  When  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  the 
city,  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hayne.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  patriot  was  made  a  pris- 
oner and  conveyed  to  Charleston.  Colonel  Nesbit  Balfour,  a  proud,  vain,  and  ambitious  man,  was  then  the 
commandant.  He  knew  that  the  surest  road  to  distinction  was  rigor  toward  the  rebels.  He  chose  to  con- 
sider Hayne  a  traitor,  because  he  had  signed  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  took  up  arms  against  the  king. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Balfour  to  distinguish  himself,  and  Hayne  was  cast  into  the  provost  prison, 
and  kept  there  until  Rawdon  arrived  from  Orangeburg.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  court  of  inquiry, 
where  neither  the  members  nor  the  witnesses  were  sworn.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a  mockery,  for 
Rawdon  and  Balfour  had  prejudged  him  worthy  of  death.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung.  No  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed  that  such  cruelty  was  contemplated,  until 
the  sentence  was  made  public,  and  he  had  but  two  days  to  live !  The  men  of  the  city  pleaded  for  him ; 
the  women  signed  petitions,  and  went  in  troops  and  upon  their  knees  implored  a  remission  of  his  sentence. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Peronneau,  with  his  orphan  children  (for  his  wife  was  in  her  grave),  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
knelt  in  supplication  before  his  judges,  but  in  vain.  Rawdon  and  Balfour  were  inexorable,  and  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  1781,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  and  most  amiable  of  men  was  hung  upon  a  gibbet.  Like 
Andre,  he  asked  to  be  shot  as  a  soMier,  but  this  boon  was  dented  him.  Thirty-two  years  afterward,  Lord 
Rawdon,  in  a  letter  to  General  Henry  Lee  (see  his  Menunn,  page  459),  attempted  to  excuse  his  want  of  hu- 
manity, by  pleading  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  But  the  denunciations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  time, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  truth  of  history,  have  given  the  whole  transaction  the  stamp  of  barbarism. 
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General  Greene  gave  the  British  commander  notice  that  he  would  retaliate  when  oppor- 
tunity should  ofier,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  misguided  Tories,  but  of  British  officers.  He  soon 
had  power  to  exhibit  terrible  retribution,  but  happily,  actuated  by  a  more  humane  policy, 
Greene  hesitated  ;  the  beams  of  peace  soon  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  bloody  human  sac- 
rifices were  prevented. 

Here  let  us  resume  the  general  narrative  of  events  in  the  South  not  already  related,  from 
the  time  of  the  encampment  of  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  1781,  until  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  the  following  year. 

We  have  noticed  on  page  705,  that  Greene's  camp  upon  the  Hills  was  broken  up  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  and  the  remnants  of  his  diminished  army  were  put  in  motion 
toward  Charleston.  Already  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  had 
reached  him,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival*  was  made  jubilant  by  the  army.  In  the 
{nean  while,  Marion  was  operating  with  vigor.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
Santee  upon  one  of  his  secret  expeditions,  and  as  suddenly  was  seen  sweeping  across  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  the  Edisto,  on  his  way  to  relieve  Colonel  Harden,  who  was  closely 
pressed  near  Parker's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  above  Jackson  borough,  in  Colleton  District,  by  a 
Britj^h  force  of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major  Fraser.  That  officer's  camp  was  at  the 
ferry.  Marion  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  then  sent  out  some  of  his  swiftest  horses  with 
experienced  riders  to  decoy  his  enemy  into  the  snare.  Fraser,  with  his  cavalry,  fell  into 
the  ambuscade  in  a  narrow  place,  and  was  terribly  handled. ^  The  sure  rifles  of  j,^  g^ 
Marien's  men  thinned  his  ranks,  and  had  not  their  ammunition  failed  them,  they  ^H^- 
would  have  accomplished  a  complete  victory.  For  the  want  of  powder,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  at  the  moment  when  the  palm  was  oflered  to  them.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
severe,  while  Marion  was  not  berefl  of  a  man.  He  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  Harden,  and 
as  we  have  seen  (page  699),  obedient  to  the  call  of  Greene,  hastened  toward  the  Santee  and 
joined  the  American  army  at  Laurens's  plantation, <'  when  pressing  on  toward  £u-  ^  sopt7 
taw.  After  the  great  battle  at  that  place,  and  his- pursuit  of  Stewart,  Marion  en-  ^t^i.  ' 
camped  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  cane-brake  on  Santee  River  Swamp,  and  awaited  an  oc- 
casion again  to  go  forth  to  action. 

The  British  commander,  ignorant  of  the  weakened  condition  of  Marion's  brigade,*  and 
the  great  diminution  of  Greene's  army,  was  alarmed  when  he  was  informed  that  the  latter 
had  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  was  again  pressing  on  toward  Eutaw.  He  struck  his  tents 
and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  Perceiving  this  movement,  Greene  left  his  army  while 
(111  its  march  from  the  Santee  Hills,  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  as  many 
infantry  moved  rapidly  toward  Charleston.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  more  than  six 
hundred  strong,  advised  of  his  approach,  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  so  sudden  and  vig- 
orous was  the  charge  of  Colonel  Hampton,  of  the  advance,  that  the  enemy  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion  to  their  camp.  Believing  the  whole  army  of  Greene  to  be  near,  they 
destroyed  all  the  public  property,  cast  their  cannons  into  the  Ashley,  and  then  fled  toward 
Charleston,  closely  pursued.  At  the  Quarter-house  they  were  joined  by  Stewart's  forces, 
retreating  by  another  road,  and  all  hastened  to  the  city  gates.  Terror  spread  through  the 
town.  The  bells  were  rung,  alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  every  friend  of  the  crown  was 
called  to  the  defense  of  the  city.  Greene's  object  was  accomplished  ;  the  British  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  he  hastened  to  join  his  armf ,  now  encamped  at  Round  O,  not^far  from 
the  Four  Holes'  Creek,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Marion  and  his  men  lingered 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  incursions  be- 
yond Charleston  Neck.     St.  Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington,  and  only  Charles- 

'  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  Marion  was  re-enforced  by  detachments  of  mountain  men,  under  Colonels 
Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  heroes  of  King's  Mountain,  and  with  them  he  confidently  took  the  field.  He  attack- 
ed ih?  British  outpost  at  Fairlawn,  while  the  main  body,  under  Stewart,  were  encamped  behind  redoubts  at 
Wappetaw  and  Wantoot.  The  attack  upon  Fairlawn  was  successful.  The  garrison,  and  three  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  with  provisions  and  stores,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Marion 
prepared  for  other  enterprises,  when  the  Mountaineers,  after  about  three  weeks'  service,  suddenly  left  hira 
and  returned  to  the  upper  country.     No  satisfactory  reason  for  this  movement  has  ever  been  given. 
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ton  and  Savannah,  with  their  respective  dependencies,  now  remained  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Royalists. 

Governor  Rutledge,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  now  prepared  to  re-establish  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  first  offered  conditional  pardon  to  Tories  and  othera  who  should  join  the 
American  army.  Hundreds  came  from  the  British  lines  and  eagerly  accepted  the  govern- 
or's clemency.  Writs  for  an  election  of  representatives  were  issued,  and  in  January,  1782, 
a  Republican  Legislature  convened  at  Jackson  borough,  on  the  Edisto,  thirty-five  miles  be- 
low Charleston. 

Hope  dawned  upon  the  future  of  the  South,  and  the  bowed  head  of  Republicanism  was 
lifted  up.  General  Leslie,  the  chief  commandant  in  Charleston,  perceived  the  change  in 
the  aspect  of  afiairs,with  alarm,  and  sent  out  proclamations,  filled  with  promises  and  men- 
aces, to  counteract  the  movements  of  the  patriots.  It  was  too  late.  The  people  perceived 
the  waning  of  British  power  as  the  area  of  its  action  was  diminished,  and  promises  and 
threats  were  alike  unheeded.  The  army  of  Greene  drew  nekr  to  Jackson  borough,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  Charleston  road,  six  miles  below  the  town.  Thus  protected,  the  Legis- 
lature acted  freely  and  judiciously,  and  from  that  time  the  civil  power  met  with  no  ob- 
structions. 

John's  Island  was  yet  occupied  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Wilmington.  Greene  resolved  to  expel  them.  An  expedition  for  the 
purpose  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  who  had 
lately  come  from  the  field  of  victory  at  Yorktown.  Lee  was  his  second  in  command.  An 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  January, »  to  surprise  and  capture 
the  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  but  the  miscarriage  of  a  part  of  their  plan  deprived 
them  of  their  anticipated  victory.  Yet  the  design  was  not  abandoned.  A  large  body  of 
Greene's  army  moved  forward,  and  Craig,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  abandoned  the  island, 
and  fied,  with  his  troops,  to  Charleston.  A  few  prisoners,  and  provisions  and  stores  of  the 
camp,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Still  further  secure,  the  Legislature  now  labored  indus- 
triously and  without  fear.  Confiscation  laws  were  enacted  ;  the  currency  was  regulated  ; 
general  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  state  were  adopted  ;  and  a  bill  was  origin- 
ated for  presenting  to  General  Greene,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.'     They  closed  their  labors  by  electing  John  Matthews  governor. 

From  this  time  until  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  military  operations  were  confined  to 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  procure  supplies  from  the  country,  and  opposition 
thereto  by  the  patriots.  In  these  operations,  Marion's  brigade  was  conspicuous.  Elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  Jacksonborough,  he  left  it  in  command  of  Colonel  Horry. 
Previous  to  his-  departure,  he  had  a  severe  skirmish,  near  Monk's  Corner,  with  three  hundred 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  who  came  up  from  Charleston  to  surprise  him.  He  repulsed  them, 
but  soon  afterward,  while  he  was  absent,  a  larger  force,  under  Colonel  Thompson  (the  cel- 
ebrated Count  Rumford,  subsequently),  attacked  his  brigade  near  the  Santee.  Fortunately, 
he  arrived  during  the  engagement,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  and  partial  dis- 
persion of  his  beloved  troops.  The  remnant  of  his  brigade  rallied  around  him,  and  he  re- 
tired beyond  the  Santee  to  reorganize  and  recruit. 

The  main  armies  continued  quiet.  Each  felt  too  weak  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  other. 
Leslie's  condition  was  far  worse  than  Gr^ne's.  Confined  within  the  city,  provisions  soon 
became  scarce,  while  the  flight  of  Tories  to  the  town  increased  the  demand.  Greene  had 
ample  provisions,  and  moving  forward,  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Ashley,  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Unable  to  damage  the  Americans  in  warfare,  the  British  em- 
ployed stratagem  and  bribery  to  weaken  their  power.  Emissaries  came  into  camp,  and  a 
mutinous  spirit  was  engendered.  A  scheme  was  planned  to  abduct  Greene,  and  convey 
him  to- Charleston.  It  was  discovered  twenty-four  hours  before  it  ripened,  and  was  cri)shed. 
The  conspirators  were  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.     G^rnell,  the  leader,  was  executed,  and 

*  This  example  was  imitated  by  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  former  voted 
him  five  thousand  guineas,  and  the  latter  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land. 
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four  of  his  known  companions  in  crime  were  sent,  guarded,  up  to  Orangeburg.     The  demon 
of  discord  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  British  made  no  further  attempts  to  arouse  it. 

Early  in  April,  Marion,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  sent  to  "  keep  watch  and  ward" 
over  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  Rivers.  A  Scotchman,  pretending  to  be 
a  deserter,  came  out  from  the  city,  visited  Marion,  and  passed  on  unsuspected  toward  the 
Scotch  settlements  on  the  Pedee.  Soon  an  insurrection  appeared  in  that  quarter,  and  Ma- 
rion was  informed  that  Major  Gainey,  for  the  third  time,  was  gathering  the  Tories.  The 
pretended  deserter  was  a  spy,  and,  by  false  representations  of  the  power  of  the  British  and 
weakness  of  the  Americans,  he  called  the  Highlanders  to  arms.  The  spy  was  caught  and 
hanged  while  returning  to  Charleston,  and  before  Gainey  could  organize  his  recruits,  Ma- 
rion fell  upon  him.  More  than  five  hundred  Loyalists  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Gainey, 
thoroughly  humbled,  joined  the  ranks  of  Marion.' 

While  the  theater  of  war  was  thus  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  all  parties,  consider- 
ing the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  as  the  death-blow  to  all  hope  for  future  con- 
quests, turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural 
war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  and  long-tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  ofilered  a  resolu- 
tion in  Parliament  in  February,^  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  de- 
cree for  commanding  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  ^e  nation,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Conway  moved  *«  That  the  House 
would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise,  qr 
by  any  means  attempt,  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  ofilensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America.''  The  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney 
general  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the  Americans.  Lord  North,  aAer  an  admin- 
istration of  afiaire,  as  prime  minister,  for  twelve  years,  finding  himself  in  the  minority,  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office.  *>  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth  t  March  so, 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  evac-  ^'^^ 
uating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Leslie  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to 
Creneral  Greene  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  South.  That  officer,  like  a  true  soldier,  re- 
fused  to  meddle  in  civil  afiairs,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
only  competent  tribunal  to  decide.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  and 
while  no  important  military  movement  was  made  by  the  main  army  of  either  party,  each 
was  as  vigilant  as  if  an  active  campaign  was  in  progress. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Leslie,  in  general  orders,  declared  his  intention  of  evacua- 
ting Charleston,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Greene  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive and  purchase  supplies  from  the  planters.'     Greene  refused  his  acquiescence,  for  it 

*  Among  the  insurgents  was  the  notorious  David  Fanning,  a  Loyalist  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate  and  bpital  of  the  Tory  leaders,  and  at  one  time  had  command  of  almost  a  thousand 
marauders  like  himself.     He  became  a  terror  to  the  people  of  central  North  Carolina.     He  captured  many 

leading  Whigs,  and  took  them  to  Craig,  at  WiUnington.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  1781,  he  and  his  associate,  Hector 
M'Neil,  with  their  followers,  entered  Hillsborough,  carried  off* 
I  the  governor,  Thomas  Burke,*  and  other  prominent  Whigs,  and 
hastened  with  them  toward  Wilmington.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  under  General  Butler,  and  a  severe  skirmish 
ensued  at  Lindley^s  Mill,  on  Cane  Creek.  Fanning  was  wounded,  but  successfully  retreated  with  his  pris- 
oners to  Wilmington.  After  the  defeat  here  mentioned,  on  the  Pedee,  Fanning  went  to  Charleston,  and  ao- 
oompanied  the  Tories  who  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

*  Greene's  army  now  covered  a  fertile  district,  where  wealth  abounded,  and  prevented  foraging  and 

*  Thomas  Burke  wu  one  of  the  poreft  patriots  of  tiie  Son^.  He  was  a  natire  of  Ireland ;  came  in  exAj  life  to  Virginia, 
■Dd  in  1774  settled  as  praotioinf  lawyer,  in  Hillsboroagli,  North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Repnblican  legislators 
in  the  state.  He  was  a  naember  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  in  1776,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  1777  tiD 
1781,  when  he  was  chosen  goremor  of  his  state.  After  his  capture  by  Fanning,  he  was  sent  to  Charleston,  and  kept  closely 
goarded,  npon  John's  Island,  when  Craig  commanded  there.  He  escaped,  and  in  1763  resumed  his  oflBdal  duties.  He  died  at 
BUlsborongh  in  1783. 

II.  D  D  D 
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would  tend  to  nourish  a  viper,  perhaps  yet  disposed  to  sting.  Leslie  replied  that  he  should 
obtain  supplies  by  force,  for  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  before  putting  to  sea.  Thii 
menace  gave  activity  to  the  camp  of  Greene,  for  he  resolved  to  oppose  with  spirit  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country.  General  Gist,  with  a  strong  force,  was  ad- 
vajiced  to  the  Stono,  and  spread  defensive  corps,  under  good  officers,  southward  to  the  Com- 
bahee, while  Marion  was  instructed  to  keep  watch  over  the  region  of  the  Lower  Santee. 
flapidly,  and  in  wide  circuits,  that  partisan,  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the  region  between 
the  Sampit  and  the  Santee,  and  sometimes  he  would  sweep  down  the  country,  all  the  way 
to  Cainhoy  and  Haddrell*s  Point.  Some  warm  skirmishes  occurred,  but  he  efiectually 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  in  that  quarter. 

Anxious  to  leave  Charleston,  where  famine  stood  menacing  the  army  and  civilians,  Leslie 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  penetrate  the  country  by  the  Combahee,  for  little  could 
be  efiected  in  the  region  guarded  by  Marion.  He  accordingly  sent  a  large  party  thither  in 
armed  boats  and  schooners,  where  they  arrived  on  the  2dth  of  August,  and  passed  up  di- 
rectly toward  the  head  of  the  stream.  Gist,  with  about  three  hundred  cavalry  and  infant- 
ry, hastened  to  oppose  the  invaders,  leaving  Colonel  Laurens  with  a  guard  near  Wappoo, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Charleston.  Laurens,  burning  with  a  desire  for 
active  service,  lefl  a  sick-bed  and  followed  Gist.  He  overtook  him  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Combahee,  near  the  ferry,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  he  was  detached  to  the  ex- 
treme end.  of  Chehaw  Neck,  to  garrison  a  small  redoubt  cast  up  there  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  British  when  they  should  return  down  the  river.  With  fiily  light  infantry, 
•Augnatas,  ^^^  matrosscs,  and  a  howitzer,  Laurens  moved  down  the  river,  &  and  halted 

^^  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stock,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  resumed  his  march.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance, 
when  a  picket  of  the  enemy  was  perceived,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  large  detachment, 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  high  fennel  grass,  arose  and  delivered  a  murderous  fire.  They 
had  been  informed  of  the  march  of  Laurens,  and  landing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Comba- 
hee, concealed  themselves  in  ambush  by  the  road  side.  Laurens  saw  the  danger  of  a  re- 
treat, and  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  or  fight.  His  brave  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  former,  and  leading  the  way,  he  made  an  energetic  charge  upon  the  foe.  The  step  was 
fatal  to  the  young  commander ;  he  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Captain  Smith  of  the  artillery  was 
also  slain,  the  howitzer  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  American  force  turned  and 
fled  in  confusion.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  a  short  distance,  when  Gist,  with  a  consid- 
erable force,  confronted  the  victors.  They  recoiled  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
a  severe  combat  ensued.  The  British  fell  back  to  their  boats,  and  the  field  of  strife  was 
the  field  of  victory  for  the  Americans ;  yet  it  was  dearly  won.  Many  unnamed  patriots 
fell,  and  in  the  death  of  Laurens  the  country  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  men.'     The 

plundering  where  the  enemy  had  generally  found  the  best  supplies.  Perceiving  their  homes  thus  seoured, 
many  of  the  families  returned  from  exile,  and  every  where  the  board  of  hospitality  was  wide  spread  to  their 
deliverers.  The  rugged  features  of  war  were  soon  changed  by  the  refinements  of  social  life,  and  the  sol* 
diers,  who  had  been  battling  for  years  among  desolated  homes  or  the  dark  wilderness,  felt  that  a  paradise 
was  gained.  The  wife  of  General  Greene  reached  his  camp  at  the  close  of  March,  and  was  every  where 
caressed.  The  officers  were  greeted  at  numerous  social  gatherings,  and  the  charms  of  many  a  lair  daughter 
of  the  sunny  South  subdued  hearts  which  never  quailed  before  an  enemy.  In  the  district  occupied  by  the 
army,  were  many  wealthy,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  women,  and  '*  many,"  says  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
Oreene,  "  were  the  matrimonial  connections  to  which  this  period  gave  rise  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  heiresses  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.*' 

'  John  Laurens  was  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777.  He  joined 
the  army  early  in  1777,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Germantown.  He  continued  in  the  army  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months),  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  in  which  event  he  was  a  conspicuous  participant  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  terms.  Early  in  1781,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money 
and  to  procure  arms.  He  was  successful,  and  on  his  return  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  Within 
three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  settled  all  matters  with  Congress,  and  departed  for  the 
army  in  the  South,  under  Greene.  There  he  did  good  service,  and  was  killed  on  the  Combahee,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1781,  when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age.     Washington,  who  made 
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British  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  large  qaantity  of  provisions  and  plunder  from  the  Com-^ 
bahee,  and  from  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring  islands.  They  made  no  other  attempt  to 
procure  supplies,  but  applied  themselves  diligently  to  preparations  for  leaving  Charleston. 
Rosciuszko,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  Laurens's  corps,  watched  Charleston  Neck,  and 
detachments  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Stono.  In  this  latter  service  the  last  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed.' 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  December. &'  Leslie 
had  leveled  the  walls  of  Charleston  and  demolished  Fort  Johnson,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth,  the  American  army  crossed  the  Ashley,  and  slowly  approached  the 
city,  according  to  previous  arrangements  with  Leslie.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
British  marched  to  Gadsden's  Wharf,  and  embarked.  At  eleven  o'clock  an  American 
detachment  took  formal  possession  of  the  town,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  General 
Greene  escorted  Governor  Mathews  and  other  civil  officers  to  the  Town  Hall.  From  win- 
dows, balconies,  even  housetops,  the  troops  were  greeted  with  cheers,  waving  of  handker- 
chief, and  cries,  "  God  bless  you,  gentlemen  !  Welcome  !  welcome  !"  Before  night  the 
British  squadron  (about  three  hundred  sail)  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  last  speck  of  canvas 
of  that  hostile  array  glittered  far  out  upon  the  ocean  in  the  parting  beams  of  the  sun  that 
evening.  The  cool  starry  night  which  succeeded  was  one  of  great  joy  to  the  people,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  morrow  was  that  of  a  long  and  bright  day  for  the  emancipated  state. 
Generosity  succeeded  revengeful  feelings ;  confiscation  acts  were  repealed ;  Loyalists  were 
forgiven,  on  repentance,  and  those  who  had  adhered  to  royal  rule  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
rejoiced  in  the  glories  of  the  happy  days  of  freedom  and  prosperity  which  succeeded. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  the  war  in  the  Southern  States,  and  depart  for  the 
North. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  I  departed  from  Charleston, ^  the  sun  came  ^^  j^q^—  29 
up  from  the  sea  bright  and  unclouded,  and  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  love-  i^^^* 
her  day  to  visit  places  of  note  in  Charleston  and  vicinity.  I  had  already  been  out  to  the 
LineSf  and  the  old  ship-yard  and  magazines  on  Cooper  River,  with  Reverend  Dr.  Smythe. 
The  scars  of  the  former  are  yet  visible  in  several  places  upon  the  Neck,  and  a  portion  of 
the  citadel,  a  remnant  of  the  *<  horn  work,"  survives  the  general  wreck  of  the  military 
works  about  Charleston.  It  was  just  at  sunset  when  we  passed  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  live  oaks,  draped  with  moss,  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  magazines  and  officers'  quarters, 
among  thick  shrubbery  and  tangled  vines  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  above 
the  city.  A  little  to  the  northwest  of  these  ruins  is  an  ancient  burial-ground,  on  the  verge 
of  a  deep  morass.  The  tall  trees,  pendent  moss,  silent  ruins,  and  deep  shadows  of  night  fast 
hovering  over  the  scene,  gave  the  place  a  tinge  of  romance,  thrilling  and  sad.  On  our  way 
to  this  interesting  spot  we  turned  aside,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the  town,  to  view 
a  venerable  and  lordly  magnolia,  under  whose  spreading  branches  tradition  avers  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  held  a  council  of  officers  during  the  siege  in  1780.     Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 

him  his  aid,  loved  him  as  a  child.  He  declared  that  he  could  discover  no  fault  in  him,  nnless  it  was  in- 
trepidity, bordering  on  rashness.  "  Poor  Laurens,"  wrote  Greene,  **  has  fallen  in  a  paltry  little  skirmish. 
Yoa  knew  his  temper,  and  I  predicted  his  fate.  The  love  of  military  glory  made  him  seek  it  apon  occa- 
sions unworthy  bis  rank.  The  state  will  feel  his  loss."  He  was  bqpried  upon  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Stocky 
in  i^hose  family  he  spent  the  evening  previous  to  his  death  in  cheerful  conversation.  A  small  inclosure, 
without  a  stone,  marks  his  grave. 

^  Captain  Wilmot,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  commanded  a  company  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering John^s  Island,  impatient  of  inaction,  often  crossed  the  river  to  harass  British  foraging  parties  on  the 
island.  While  engaged  in  one  of  these  excursions,  in  company  with  Kosciuszko,  he  fell  into  an  ambus« 
cade  and  was  killed.  This  occurred  in  September,  1782,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  last  life  sacrificed  in 
battle. 

'  Preparatory  to  the  evacuation,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  the 
carrying  away  of  slaves  on  the  departure  of  the  British.  All  was  made  satisfactory ;  but  the  promises  of 
the  enemy  were  shamefully  violated.  Moultrie  says  that  more  than  eight  hundred  slaves,  employed  on 
the  works  in  the  city,  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  the 
years  1775  and  1783  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  robbed  of  twenty-five  thousand  negroes,  valued  at 
about  twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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pear,  the  o¥mer  of  the  land,  and  of  the  house  shaded  hy  the  tree  wherein  he  and  his  mother 
were  horn,  had  just  felled  it  for  fire-wood.  Instead  of  being  its  destroyer,  who,  in  like  eir- 
oomstanoes,  would  not  have  been  its  defender  ?  and  when  rude  hands  were  laid  upon  it,  would 
not  have  exclaimed, 

*^  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I 
Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  ni  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 
Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not  1 " — Morris. 

I  sketched  the  venerable  house  near  by,  the  property  of  Col- 
onel William  Cummington  during  the  Revolution,  and  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  stump  of  the  magnolia,  preserved  for 
Tia  couwcn.  Tmra.  posterity  a  sketch  of  what  tradition  calls  the  Council  Tree, 

with  its  surroundings. 

It  was  on  the  bright  and  balmy  day  of  my  departure  that  I  visited  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  757.  From  thence  I  crossed  over  to  HaddrelFs  Point 
(now  Point  Pleasant),  and  aAer  passing  an  hour  there,  where  so  many  of  the  brave  patriots 
of  South  Carolina  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  I  returned  by  steam-boat  to  the  city. 
There  are  no  remains  of  Revolutionary  fortifications  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  it  is  now  famous 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  only  as  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  lefl  Charleston  for  home,  in  a  steam-packet  bound  to 
Wilmington,  bearing  with  me  many  mementoes  of  the  war  for  independence  at  the  South, 
and  filled  with  pleasing  recollections  of  a  journey  of  several  weeks  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  sunny  land  where  I  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  true  Republicans, 
keenly  alive  to  the  reflected  glory  of  their  patriot  fathers,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  free 
institutions  of  our  common  country,  the  fruits  of  a  happy  union. 

The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  and  I  anticipated  a  delightful  voyage 
to  the  Cape  Fear ;  but  as  the  city  and  fortifications  receded,  and  we  crossed  the  bar  to  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  we  found  it  heaving  with  long,  silent  undulations,  the  eflTects 
of  the  subsiding  anger  of  a  storm.  Sea-sickness  came  upon  me,  and  I  went  supperless  to 
my  berth,  where  I  remained  until  we  were  fairly  within  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  at 
Smith's  Island,  on  the  following  morning.  The  low  wooded  shores  of  Carolina  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Wilmington,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

I  contemplated  spending  a  day  at  Wilmington,  but  circumstances  requiring  me  to  hasten 
homeward,  I  was  there  only  during  the  hour  while  waiting  for  the  starting  of  the  rail-way 
oars  for  the  North.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  view  the  town,  where  Republicanism 
was  most  rife  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Carolina  before  and  during  the  Revolution  ;  but  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  there,  especially  of  Edward  Kidder,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled  to  give,  tra- 
ditionally and  pictorially  all  that  I  could  have  possibly  obtained  by  a  protracted  visit 
Already  I  have  noticed  many  stirring  events  here  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war ;  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  notice  only  the  British  occupation. 

When,  toward  the  close  of  1780,  Corn- 
wallis  prepared  to  move  from  his  encamp-  /         /TV  >/     ^^ 

ment  at  Winnsborough,  toward  North 
Carolina,  he  directed  Colonel  Balfour,  at 
Charleston,  to  dispatch  a  sufficient  force 
to  take  possession  of  Wilmington,  that  he 
might  have  a  sea-port  for  supplies,  while  ^ 

in  that  state.  Major  James  H.  Craig  (who 
was  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1807)  was  sent  with  four  hundred  regulars  to  perform 
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that  service.     He  took  possession  of  the  town  without  much  resistance,  toward  the  close  of 
January,  1781.     He  immediately  fortified  himself,  using  the  Episcopal  church,  a  strong  hrick 
edifice  (of  the  front  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct  view),  for  a 
citadel.     Craig  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Wilmington  until  the 
arrival  of  Cornwallis,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  after  his  battle  with 
Greene,  at  Guilford.     He  remained  in  Wilmington, with  his  shattered 
army,eighteen  days,  to  recruit  and  to  determine  upon  his  future  course. 
^  His  residence  was  on  the  comer  of  Market  and  Third  Streets,  now 
(1 862)  the  dwelling  of  Doctor  T.  H.  Wright.     Apprised  of  Greene's 
CRimoH.  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Rawdon, 

then  encamped  there,  Cornwallis  marched  into  Virginia,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Arnold  and 
Phillips  at  Petersburg.     The  subsequent  movements  of 
the  earl,  until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  de- 
tailed in  former  chapters. 

-  Major  Craig  held  possession  of  Wilmington  until  the 
autumn  of  1781,  when,  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis, and  the  approach  of  St.  Clair  on  his  way  to  join 
Greene,  he  abandoned  Wilmington  and  fied  to  Charleston. 
This  was  the  only  post  in  North  Carolina  held  by  the 

British,  and  with  the  flight  of  Craig  all  military  operations       i;oaNWAu.i8'«  UxAv-vjAMrm.* 
ceased  within  its  borders.* 

The  rail- way  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  miles,  passes  through  a  level  pine  region,  where  little  business  is  done,  except 
gathering  of  turpentine  and  the  manufacture  of  tar.  It  was  a  dreary  day's  ride,  for  on 
every  side  were  interminable  pine  forests,  dotted  with  swamps  and  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  all  running  coastward.  We  crossed  the  Neuse  at  Goldsborough,  eighty-fiv^  miles 
north  of  Wilmington,  and  the  Tar  at  Rocky  Mount,  forty  miles  further.  At  sunset  We 
passed  Halifax,*  near  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  and  arrived  at  Weldon  at  dark.  The  morn- 
ing was  uncomfortably  warm  ;  the  evening  was  damp  and  chilly  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at 
Richmond  the  next  morning,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  a  cold  rain 
was  falling,  and  every  thing  was  incrusted  with  ice.  I  tarried  a  day  at  Richmond,  another 
at  Washington  City,  and  on  the  fourth  of  February^  I  sat  by  my  own  fireside  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  about  eleven  weeks,  and  a  journey  of  almost 
three  thousand  miles.  There  my  long  and  interesting  tour  ended,  exoept  an  occasional 
"journey  of  a  day"  to  some  hallowed  spot  in  its  vicinity.  Gt>d,  in  his  providence,  dealt 
kindly  with  me,  in  all  that  bng  and  devious  travel,  for  I  did  not  snflTer  sickness  for  an  hour, 
and  no  accident  befell  me  on  the  way. 

^  This  church  was  demolished  in  1841,  and  upon  its  site  a  new  Protestant  Episcopal  ohoroh  now  stands. 

*  This  is  from  a  pencil  sketch,  by  Mr.  Charles  Burr,  of  Wilmington. 

'  At  Elizabeth,  higher  np  on  the  Cape  Fear,  in  Bladen  county,  quite  a  severe  battle  was  fought  in  Jaly, 
1781,  between  a  few  refugee  Whigs,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  body  of  Tories.  The  Whigs 
forded  the  Cape  Fear  after  dark,  and  before  midnight  were  in  deadly  oonflict  with  the  Tories.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete,  and  the  victory  quite  easy.  This  bold  act  crushed  Tory  ascendency  in  that  section 
of  the  state.  I  received  from  the  venerable  Dr.  De  Rosset,  of  Wihnington,  an  interesting  account  of  a 
gallant  affair  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  at  a  place  called  ^*  The  Oaks,"  near  Wilmington,  in  which  he, 
though  a  lad,  participated.  I  regret  the  want  of  space  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  narra- 
tive here.  Like  many  other  sim^r  details,  the  local  historian  must  make  the  record.  Dr.  De  Roeset  it 
a  son,  I  believe,  of  the  mayor  of  that  name  mentioned  on  page  568.  I  have  also  received  (too  late  for  in- 
sertion), from  the  venerable  A.  M.  Hooper,  of  Crawford,  Alabama,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  public  life 
of  William  Hill,  an  active  patriot  of  Cape  Fear,  of  whom  Josiah  Quinoy  in  his  journal  (1773),  said  "though 
a  crown  officer,  a  man  replete  with  sentiments  of  general  liberty,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom." 

*  Here  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  met  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1776,  and  took  precedence 
of  all  similar  assemblies  in  action  favorable  to  independence.  It  was  at  Halifax  that  Cornwallis  crossed 
the  Roanoke  (see  page  547),  while  on  his  march  to  Virginia,  in  May,  1781. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  Hail,  mighty  city  I     High  must  be  his  fame 

Who  round  thy  bounds  at  sunrise  now  should  wmlk  ;^ 
Still  wert  thou  lovely,  whatsoe'r  thy  name, 

New  Amsterdam,  New  Orange,  or  New  York ; 
Whether  in  cradle  sleep  in  sea-weed  laid, 

Or  on  thine  island  throne  in  queenly  power  arrayed." 

Mas.  SioouKifiY. 

ISTORICAL  associations  of  the  deepest  interest,  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary, cluster  around  the  city  of  New  York   and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Here  was  planted  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  European  settlements  in  the 
New  World  ;  and  during  the  march  of  progress  for  more  than  a    ^ 
century  and  a  half,  from  the  advent  of  the  Half  Moon^  before  Man- 
.  hattan,  until  the  departure  of  the  last  vestige  of  foreign  dominion  from  its 
shores,  h  the  events  of  its  history  bear  important  relations  to  the  gen-    ^^ 
eral  structure  of  our  republic.     Here,  when  the  colonies  lifted  the 
strong  arm  of  resistance  against  an  unnatural  mother,  the  military  power  of  the  latter  first 
raised  a  permanent  standard.     Here  was  the  central  point  of  that  power  during  almost  the 
entire  period  of  the  conflict  which  ensued ;  and  here  it  lingered  longest  when  the  conflict 
was  eftded.     Here  the  last  great  act  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  was  performed,  when 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  inaugurated,  and  the  machinery  of  our  Federal 
government  was  put  in  motion.     Liberty  in  America  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  cradled  in 
Boston,  and  baptized  in  Philadelphia ;  in  New  York  it  was  inaugurated  Pontifex  Max*- 
muSt  and  its  Liturgy — ^the  Constitution — accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  a  free  people. 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  ;  I  shall  devote 
only  a  few  pages  to  the  same  theme,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  already  been  given  in 
this  work.  We  have  glanced  at  colonial  and  revolutionary  events  north  of  the  Hudson 
Highlands ;  let  us  now  open  the  chronicles  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

A  few  months  af^er  the  return  of  Henry  Hudson  to  Europe,  with  intelligence  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  beautiful  island  of  Manhattan*  and  the  river  bearing  his  name,  some  Dutch 
traders  sailed  up  the  bay  and  planted  their  tents  near  the  spot  where  now  flourish  the 
stately  trees  of  the  Battery.  Hudson,  being  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company t  the  States  General  of  Holland  claimed  political  and  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  more  than  that  watered  by  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson.  Ship 
followed  ship  with  adventurers  from  Holland,  and  as  deep  in  the  wilderness  as  Albany  they 
planted  trading  stations.  A  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed,^  clothed 
with  all  the  elementary  powers  of  government,  and  furnished  with  a  charter  giving 
them  territorial  dominion  over  the  shores  of  two  continents,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 

*  While  the  Dutch  possessed  the  city,  after  its  recapture  in  1 673,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  walk 
round  the  city  every  morning  at  sunrise,  unlock  all  the  gates,  and  then  give  the  keys  to  the  commander 
of  the  fort.  The  walls  or  palisades  extended  from  the  East  River,  across  Broadway  to  the  comer  of  Grace 
and  Lumber  Streets,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Wall  Street.  From  the  most  westerly  point,  they  con- 
tinued along  the  brow  of  the  high  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  fort,  near  the  present  Battery. 

*  According  to  Heckewelder,  this  Indian  word  signifies  place  of  drunkennett^  a  name  given  to  the  spot 
fourscore  years  before,  when  Verrazani  landed  there,  and  at  a  council  of  the  natives  gave  them  strong 
liquor  and  made  them  drunk.  The  place  and  the  local  tribe  were  afterward  called  Manhattan  and  Man- 
hattans. 
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OoTemor  StnyveMOt. 


existing  settlements  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  history  of  this  company 
is  instructive,  hut  we  must  forbear. 

A  new  system  was  adopted  in  1629.  Patroons  came,'  and  women  and  children  were 
brought  to  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  colony.  The  new  domain  was  called  New  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  settlement  on  Manhattan,  the  germ  of  the  present  city  of  New  York,  was 
named  New  Amsterdam.  The  chief  trade  of  the  people  was  in  the  skins  of  the  bear,  otter, 
and  raccoon  ;  and  soon  the  New  Englanders  complained  that  Dutch  trappers  were  seen  even 
as  far  eastward  as  Narraganset  Bay.  Tales  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  New  World 
were  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  Their  neighbors,  the  Swedes,  caught 
the  whisper,  came  over  the  sea,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Jealousy  begat  feuds,  and  feuds  engendered  conflicts,  and  Christian  people  spilled  each  others 
blood  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 

When  government  for  the  new  colony  was  ordained,  Peter  Minuits  was  sent  as  director 


•  162S. 


general, &*  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  that 
of  his  successors.  Van 
Twiller  and  Kief^,  the  settle- 
noents  increased,  yet  trouble 
with  the  Swedes  and  Indians 
abounded.*  The  governors 
were  weak  men,  as  states- 
men, and  possessed  no  mili- 
tary talent.  Not  so  the  suc- 
cessor of  Kieft,  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant,  a  military  command- 
er of  renown ;  a  man  of  dig- 
nity, honest  and 
true.  He  concil- 
iated the  Indians  ;* 
made  honorable 
treaties  respecting 
boundaries      with 


bl655. 


necticut,  and  by  a  prompt- 
ly executed  military  expedi- 
tion, b  he  crushed  the 
rising  power  of  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware,* 
and  warned  Lord  Baltimore 
not  to  attempt  an  extension 
of  his  boundary  line  too  far 
northward.  Yet,  with  all 
his  virtues,  Stuyvesant  was 
an  aristocrat.  His  education 
and  pursuit  made  him  so ; 
and  wherever  the  feeble  plant 
of  democracy, 
which  now  began 
to  spring  up  in 
New  Amsterdam, 
lifted  its  petals,  he 
planted  the  heel 
3f  arbitrary  power 


the  people  of  Con- 

upon  it.  Watered  by  Van  der  Donck,  and  a  few  Puritans  who  had  strayed  into  the  Dutch 
domain,  it  flourished,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  it  bore  fruit.  Two  deputies  from  each 
village  in  New  Netherlands,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  in  council  in  New  Am-  cNoTcmber, 
sterdamc,  without  the  governor's  permission.  This  first  popular  assembly  ofiended  '^^' 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  for  ^Ye  years  animosity  was  allowed  to  fester  in  the  public  mind, 
while  Stuyvesant  opposed  the  manifest  will  of  the  people.  They  finally  resisted  taxes, 
scorned  his  menaces,  and  even  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear  English  rule  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  English  liberty. 

^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  391.  The  chief  patroont,  or  patrons^  -who  first  oame,  were  Killian  van  Rensselaer, 
Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel  Bloemart,  and  M iohael  Paw.  Godyn  and  Bloemart  purchased  lands  on  the  Dela* 
ware,  Van  Rensselaer  at  Albany,  and  Paw  in  New  Jersey,  from  Hoboken  to  the  Kills.  Livingston,  Phil- 
lipse,  Van  Cortlaod,  and  others,  oame  afterward. 

*  This  year  a  company  of  Walloons  came  from  Holland  and  settled  npon  the  land  around  the  present 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn.  There,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  Sarah  Rapelje,  the  first  white  child  born  in  New 
Netherlands,  made  her  advent. 

'  Dishonest  traders  changed  friendly  Indians  to  deadly  foes.  Conflicts  ensued,  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of 
iniquity,  Kieft  caused  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  asked  his  protection  against  the  Mo- 
hawks, to  be  murdered  at  midnight,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Hoboken.  This  act  awakened  the 
fierce  ire  of  the  tribes  far  in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  the  settlers  vast  and  complicated  trouble. 

4  Because  of  his  honorable  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  their  attachment  to  him,  the  New  Englanders 
charged  him  with  a  design  to  exterminate  the  English  by  Indian  instrumentality. 

*  See  vol.  i.,  page  386. 
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A  crisis  approached.  Charles  the  Second,  without  any  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Netherlands  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York.^  The  duke  sent 
'an  English  squadron  under  Richard  Nicolls  to  secure  the  gif^,  and  on  the  third 
of  September,  1664,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  floated  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York.^  It  was  an  easy  conquest,  for  the 
people  were  not  unwilling.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  his  real  strength,  the  will  of  the  people,  had  departed  from  him.  Although  they  dis- 
liked him  as  a  ruler,  they  loved  him  as  a  man,  and  in  his  retirement  upon  his  Bowerie 
farm,*  near  the  city,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet,  honored  and  respected 
by  all. 

Nicolls,  the  conqueror,  assumed  the  functions  of  governor.'  He  changed  the  form  of 
laws,  but  the  despotic  zpirit  remained.  The  people  were  disappointed,  and  felt  that  they 
had  only  changed  one  tyranny  for  another.  Nicolls  filled  his  pockets  from  the  people's 
purses,  departed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Lovelace,  who  developed  new  schemes  of 
taxation,  that  the  people  should  *'  have  liberty  for  no  thought,"  as  he  expressed  it,  **  but 
how  to  discharge  them."  The  people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  open  rebellion,  when  the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  England 
and  Holland  were  at  variance,  and  in  July,  1673,  a  Dutch  squadron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of 
New  York,  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town.     The  easy  eon- 

^  The  fort  was  bailt  of  Holland  brick,  and  wat  finished  in  1635.  It  stood  on  high  ground  on  the  site 
of  the  row  of  brick  houses  southeast  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  was  capaoious  enough  to  contain  the  gofr- 
amor's  house,  a  small  church,  and  to  aooommodate  three  hundred  soldiers.  It  was  called  Fort  Amster- 
dam. On  its  surrender  to  the  English,  it  was  called  Fort  James ;  during  the  Dutch  occupation  again, 
in  1673,  it  was  called  Fort  William  Hendrick;  then  again  Fort  James;  on  the  accession  of  WiJliam 
and  Mary,  it  was  called  Fort  Orange ;  and  finally,  it  was  named  Fort  Oeorge,  when  Anne,  who  married 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  asoended  the  English  throne.  It  retained  that  name  until  it  was  demolished  in 
1790-91. 

'  Governor  Stuyvesant  retired  from  active  life  af^er  the  surrender  to  the  English,  and  lived  in  quiet  dig- 
nity upon  his  "  Bowerie"  estate,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  Stuy- 
vesant was  a  native  of  Holland,  born  in  1602,  and  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  role  New 
Netherlands.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married  Judith  Bayard,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  by  whom  be  had 
two  sons.  Afler  the  capture  by  the  English,  he  went  to  Holland  (1665)  to  report  to  his  superiors,  and  this 
was  his  last  ocean  voyage.  With  his  little  family  he  enjoyed  the  repose  of  agricultural  pursflits,  within 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  which  curled  above  the  tree-tops  along  the  "  Bowerie  Lane."  Upon  his 
farm  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Mark's),  he  built  a  chapel,  at  his  own  expense,  and  d^icated 
it  to  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  lived  eighteen  yean 
after  the  change  in  the  government,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  in  his  vault  within  the  chapel.  Over  hit 
remains  was  placed  a  shub  (which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  eastern  wall  of  St.  Mark's),  with  the  following 
inscription :  ^*  In  this  vault  lies  buried  Pbtrus  Stuyvesant,  late  captain  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands.  Died  in 
August,  A.D.  1682,  aged  eighty  years." 

'  The  dismemberment  of  the  New  Netherlands  speedily  folk>wed  the  English  Conquest.  James  sold  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  domains  included  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  privileges  were  offered  to  settlers,  and  the  new  province  flourished.  Berkeley  finally  sold  his  moiety 
to  a  party  of  Quakers,  among  whom  was  William  Penn.  The  province  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  The  latter  was  assigned  to  the  Quakers.  In  1682,  the  heirs  of  Carteret  sold  his  share  to  Quakers, 
among  whom,  again,  was  William  Penn,  and  all  the  territory  became  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted.  The 
ownership  of  the  Jerseys  proved  a  bad  speculation,  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered  them  to  the 
crown.  They  were  united,  and  for  a  while  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  yet 
having  a  distinct  Legislative  Assembly.  New  Jersey  was  separated  from  New  York  in  1738,  and  re- 
mained a  distinct  province  until  she  assumed  the  position  of  a  sovereign  state  in  1776. 

*  Governor  Stnyresant^i  houae  wu  baOt  of  small  yellow  brick,  imported  fhnn  HoUimd,  and  stood  near 
the  present  8t  Mark's  church,  between  the  Second  and  Third  Avenues.  I  saw  his  well  in  1851,  in  a  vacant 
lot  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  rear  of  St  Mark's.  A  fine  brick  build- 
ing now  (1852)  covers  the  spot  A  pear-tree,  imported  from  Holland  in  1647,  by  Stuyvesant  and  planted 
in  his  garden,  yet  flourishes  on  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  the  only  living  relic 
which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Dutch  governor.  I  saw  it  in  May,  1853,  white  with  blos- 
soms, a  patriarch  two  hundred  and  five  years  of  age,  standing  in  the  riiidst  of  strangers,  crowned  with 
the  hoary  honors  of  age  and  cloaCered  with  w(»derfol  associations.  An  iron  railing  protects  it,  and  it  may 
survive  a  century  longer.  Pkab-texs. 
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quest  was  the  work  of  treason,  yet,  as  the  royal  libertine  on  the  throne  of  England  doubt- 
less  shared  in  the  bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished.  New  Jersey  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  yielded,  and  for  a  short  period  (from  July,  1 673,  until  November,  1 674)  New 
York  was  again  New  Netherlands.' 

During  the  period  of  twenty-four  years  from  the  English  Conquest,  until  the  Revolution, 
when  James  was  driven  from  the  throne,  democratic  ideas  rapidly  expanded,  and 
democratic  principles  worked  powerfully  in  New  York.  When,  early  in  1689,  ^^^^ 
the  people  heard  of  the  overthrow  of  the  bigot  James,  and  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  with  almost  unanimous  voice  approved 
the  act  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  in  taking  possession  of  the  fort  in 
the  name  of  the  new  Protestant  sovereigns.  Nicholson,  the  royal  governor,  departed,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  Leisler  assumed  the  reigns  of  local  rule  until  the  king  should 
appoint  a  successor.  This  whole  movement  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  of  self-governors.  The  aristocracy  were  offended  ;  denounced  Lei»> 
ler  as  a  usurper ;  and  when  Governor  Sloughter  came,  they  represented  the  popular  leader 
as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  queen.  Never  was  a  man  more  loyal  than  Jacob  Leisler ; 
never  was  an  accusation  more  false.     Hia  enemies  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  succeeded. 

Leisler  and  his  son-in-law,  Milbome,  were  ar- 
M^  J  y  ^jf  rested,  tried  under  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
^ Gy^^^^S^*^^"?^  condemned  to  be  hung.  Sloughter  withheld 
his  signature  to  the  death-warrants  until  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy  made  him  drunk  at 
a  dinner  party.  He  then  signed  the  &tal  instrument,  and  before  he  was  sober,  •  Mar  is, 
Leisler  and  Milbome  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows^  on  the  verge  of  Beekman*s  ^^^ 
Swamp,  near  the  spot  where  Tammany  Hall  now  stands.  These  were  the  proto-martyrs 
of  popular  liberty  in  America.* 

Grovemor  Sloughter,  a  man  **  licentious  in  his  morals,  avaricious,  and  poor,*''  died  of  de- 
lirium tremens  two  months  afler  the  death  of  Leisler,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  another  weak,  dissolute  roan ;  '*  a  soldier  of  fortune."  Fletcher  became  the  tool 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  with  their  aid  attempted  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  New  York,  and 
make  it  the  legal  religion  of  the  province.  The  popular  Assembly  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  defeated  the  scheme.  Earl  Bellomont,^  who  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698,  was  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man.  Death  removed  him  just  as  his  more  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear 
fruit,  b  and  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Combury),  a  libertine  and  a  knave,  cursed  ^ 
the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  years,  when  the  people  successfully  demanded  his 
recall.  From  that  period  until  the  arrival  of  William  Cosby  as  governor,  in  1732,  the 
royal  representatives,  unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  the  popular  As- 
sembly, allowed  democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  Rip  van  Dam,  **  a  man  of 
the  people,"  was  acting  governor  when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent 
parties  arose ;  the  Democratic,  who  sided  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  Aristocratic,  who  sup- 

^  For  interesting  papers  oonoeoted  with  this  event,  see  Docwmtntary  History  of  New  Yorky  iii.,  80-99 
inolosive;  also  Valentine^s  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  1852,  p.  415-435  inclusive. 

>  Jacob  Leisler  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany.  He  came  to  America  in  1660,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  Albany,  he  became  a  trader  in  New  York.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he,  with  seven 
others,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  Governor  Don- 
gan  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1683.  In  1689,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  governor,  he  purchased  New  Rochelle  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  His  death,  by  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  lighted  an  intense  flame  of  party  spirit,  which  burned  for  many  long  years. 

Abraham  Gouvemeur,  Leisler^s  secretary,  was  condemned  at  the  same  time,  but  was  pardoned.  He 
afterward  married  the  widow  of  Milborne,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  large  and  respectable  family  of 
Gouverneurs  in  this  country,  and  its  collateral  branches.  '  Chief  Justice  Smith. 

*  It  was  during  the  administration  of  BeUomont,  that  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  prevailing  piracy. 
The  governor,  Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  intrusted  the  com- 
mand to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  and  were  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  proflto  arising  from  the  capture 
of  piratical  vessels.    Kidd  was  hung  as  a  pirate  in  1701,  apparently  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy. 
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Attempt  to  Muzzlo  the  Press.  Triumph  of  Democrscy.  The  Negro  Plot  Death  oi  Sir  DeoTers  Oshom. 

ported  the  governor.  Each  party  had  a  newspaper  at  command,'  and  the  war  of  wordf 
raged  violently.  The  governor  finally  ordered  Zenger,  the  puhlUher  of  the  paper  opposed 
to  him,  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  libel.  After  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-five  weeks, 
Zenger  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jary.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and,  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  heat  of  party  zeal  stimulated  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas.* 

The  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  known  as  The  Negro  Plot, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1741.  The  idea  became  prevalent  that  numerous 
negro  slaves  in  the  city  had  conspired  to  burn  the  town,  murder  the  white  people,  and  set 
up  a  government  under  a  man  of  their  own  color.  A  panic  appeared  to  subvert  all  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  before  it  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  hanged ;  eleven  ne- 
groes were  burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifly  were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
sold.     All  the  local  histories  contain  accounts  of  this  afiair  in  detail. 

During  the  administration  of  George  Clinton  (of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln),  from 
1743  till  1753,  disputes  ran  high  between  the  government  and  the  people.  Clinton's 
haughty  demeanor,  exactions,  and  injudicious  assumption  of  privileges,  disgusted  the  people, 
and  they  treated  him  with  scorn.  Clinton  menaced  them  with  punishments ;  they  defied 
him,  and  boldly  pronounced  his  conduct  **  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation^  of  their  rights." 
Yielding  to  the  democratic  pressure,  Clinton  left  the  province,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Dan- 
vers  Osborn,  on  whose  goodness  and  integrity  the  people  relied  for  quiet  and  just  rule.  Four 
a  Sept  13,   ^^y*  ^^^  ^^^  accession^  to  office,  he  went  down  into  the  suicide's  grave,*  and  his 

1753.  deputy,  James  Delancey,  officiated  as  governor.  The  "  Seven  Years*  War,"  now 
kindling  in  Europe,  and  its  counterpart  in  America,  the  **  French  and  Indian  War,"  ab- 
sorbed public  attention,  and  the  local  politics  of  New  York  became,  in  a  measure,  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  the  people.*  In  that  war,  the  people  of  New  York,  like  those  of 
her  sister  colonies,  perceived  their  true  strength,  and  learned  a  lesson  of  vast  importance  to 
them  in  the  crisis  which  was  now  approaching.  We  have  too  often,  in  these  volumes,  con- 
sidered the  events  which  led  to  this  crisis — the  open  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  supreme 
government — to  require  a  repetition  here,  except  those  circumstances  of  local  interest  which 
marked  the  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  New  York. 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  people  of  New 
York  boldly  avowed  their  opposition.     Cadwallader  Colden,*  a  venerable  Scotchman  of 

'  The  Democratic  paper  was  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  was  called  The  New  York  Weekiff 
Jownal ;  the  aristocratic  paper  was  published  by  William  Bradford,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  (see  page 
258),  and  was  called  The  New  York  GazeiU.  The  latter  was  established  in  1725,  and  the  former  in  1726. 
Bradford  had  been  in  the  printing  business  in  New  York  since  1693.  His  was  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  the  colony. 

'  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  New  York  to  muzzle  tbe  press.  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
Zenger's  counsel ;  and  the  people,  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  verdict,  entertained  Hamilton  at  a 
public  dinner,  and  the  corporation  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  On  his  de- 
parture, he  was  honored  with  salutes  of  cannon. 

'  The  loss  of  his  wife  had  preyed  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  Osborn,  and  he  had  become  almost  a  misan- 
thrope. Dismayed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  office  which  he  saw  awaited  him,  he  hung  himself  with 
a  handkerchief  upon  the  garden  fence  of  his  residence. 

^  We  have  already  considered,  in  the  first  volume,  the  oonvention  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and  the  part  which  New  York  took  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and  continued  until  1763. 

'  Golden  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  public  men  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution. 
From  a  well-written  memoir  of  him,  by  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
published  in  The  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Regitter  (January,  1811,  volume  i.),  I  have  gleaned 
the  materials  for  the  following  brief  sketch  : 

Cadwallader  Colden  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  seventeenth,  of  February,  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  collegiate  studies  in  1705,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  medical  science,  when  he  came  to  America,  and  remained  here  five  years, 
practicing  the  profession  of  a  physician.  He  returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1715,  and  in  London  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  minds  of  the  day ;  among  others,  with  Halley  the  astronomer.  He  married  a 
young  lady  in  Scotland,  and  returned,  with  her,  to  America  in  1716.  They  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1718,  and  soon  afterward  Colden  abandoned  his  profession  for  employments  in  public  life.  He  became 
the  surveyor  general  of  the  province,  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
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Gadwallader  Golden. 


Sons  of  Liberty. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Newspapers  in  the  City. 


'^?^, 


deal  of  trouble.  *  The  news- 
papers spoke  out  moderately 
but  manly,  and  there  were 
few  persons  who  openly  ad- 
vocated the  Stamp  Act.  As 
the  day  approached  when 
the  act  was  to  be  put  in 
force,*  the  tone  of  ,  ^^^  ^ 
the  press  and  the  i^^s. 
people  became  more  defi- 
ant,* and  it  was  resolved  not 
to  allow  the  stamps  to  be 
landed.  A  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was 
held  on  the  even- 
1/^^  ing  of  the  thirty- 
^^^  first  of  October,* 
when  two  hundred 
of  the  act ;  a  Committee  of 
to  force  James  M^Evers,  the 


eighty  years  was  acting  gov- 
ernor, and  his  council  were 
men  of  the  highest  character 
in  the  province.   Golden  was 
a  liberal-minded   man,  yet 
duty  to  his  sovereign  com- 
pelled him  to  discountenance 
the  proceedings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  name  appears  in 
the  records  as  the  enemy  of 
civil  freedom.    The  Sons  of  / 
Liberty,  who  organized  at 
this  time  throughout  the  col- 
onies,   though    not 
numerous   at  first 
in  New  York,  were 
very    active,    and 
gave  Golden  a  great 

merchants  appended  their  names  to  resolutions  condemnatory 
Gorrespondence  was  appointed,*  and  measures  were  adopted 
appointed  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  his  commission. 

Aboat  1750,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Newburgh,  in  Orange  ooanty,  which  was 
called  Coldenham,  where  be  resided  with  his  family  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  afler  1755.  In  1760,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  and  held  that  office  until  a  year  before  his  death.  On  account  of  the 
absence  or  death  of  the  govemor-in-chief,  Golden  often  exercised  the  functions  of  chief  magistrate.  Such 
was  his  position  when  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  prevailed.  He  was  relieved  from  office  in  1775,  when 
he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Flashing.  He  died  there  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1776,  a  few  days 
after  the  great  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Doctor  Golden  was  a  close  student  and  keen  observer  through  life,  and  he  enriched  medical  and  other 
scientific  works  by  numerous  treatises  from  his  pen.  His  "  History  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians''  is  a 
work  of  great  research  and  observation,  and  is  now  much  sought  after  by  scholars.  Botany  was  his  de- 
light, and  with  Linnssus,  the  great  master  of  the  science,  he  was  a  constant  and  valued  correspondent  for 
many  years.  Almost  all  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Europe  became  his  correspondents,  and  Franklin 
and  other  leading  men  in  America  were  his  intimate  epistolary  friends.  Doctor  Golden  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  printing,  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  was  a  real,  if  not  the  original^  inventor  of  the  process 
called  stereotyping.  To  Doctor  Francis  I  am  indebted  for  a  fine  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Golden,  from  which 
the  one  here  given  was  made. 

^  The  association  in  New  York  had  a  correspondent  (Nicholas  Ray)  in  London,  to  whom  they  gave  reg- 
ular accounts  of  their  proceedings,  and  from  whom  they  as  regularly  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  ministry.  The  most  prominent  men  of  the  association  in  the  province  of  New  York  were 
Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Marinus  Willett,  William  Wiley,  Edward  Laight,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Hugh  Hughes,  Flores  Bancker,  Gharles  Nicoll,  Joseph  AUicook,  and  Gershom  Mott,  of  New 
York  city  ;  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer,  Myndert  Rosenboom,  Robert  Henry,  Yolkert  P.  Dow,  Jelles  Fonda, 
and  Thomas  Young,  of  Albany  and  Tryon  counties ;  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Gilbert  Potter,  Thomas  Brush,  Gor- 
nelius  Gonklin,  and  Nathan  Williams,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island ;  George  Townsend,  Barak  Sneething,  Ben- 
jamin Townsend,  George  and  Michael  Weekes,  and  Rowland  Ghambers,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island. 

The  house  of  Richard  Howard,  *^  in  the  fields''  (now  the  Park),  which  stood  very  near  the  site  of  How- 
ard's Irving  House,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ghamber  Street,  was  the  usual  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  They  also  met  at  Bardin's  (afterward  Abraham  Montague's)  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Francis's  bookstore,  on  Broadway,  near  Murray  Street.  To  this  house  a  garden  was  attached,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  present  Ghurch  Street,  and  was  a  place  of  public  resort. 

*  There  were  only  three  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  then  containing  a  population  of  about  sev- 
enteen thousand.  These  were  Tke  New  York  Mercury^  published  by  Hugh  Gaine ;  The  New  York  Weekly 
Gazette^  by  William  Wejrman ;  and  The  New  York  Gazette  (formerly  Parker's  paper),  by  John  Holt.  The 
latter  commenced  the  publication  of  his  New  York  Journal  in  1766. 

'  This  meeting  was  held  at  Burns's  "  King's  Arms,"  the  present  house  fronting  the  "  Atlantic  Garden," 
No.  9  Broadway. 

^  The  folio wing-named  persons  constituted  the  committee :  Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Gershom  Mott 
William  Wiley,  and  Thomas  Robinson.  There  was  also  a  Gommittee  of  Vigilance  organized  at  about  the 
same  time,  consisting  of  fifty-one  personf. 
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Arriral  of  Stamps.  The  People  demand  them.  Golden  burned  in  Effigy.  Destruction  of  Jamea'a  Property. 

The  stamps  arrived  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  and  M^Evers,  already  alarmed  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  public  feeling,  refusing  to  receive  them,  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Golden  (who  resided  within  Fort  George)  for  safe  keeping. 


u 

troubles,  Golden  had  strengthened  the  fort  and  replenished  the  magazme.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  increased  the  indignation  of  the  people,  but  did  not  alter  their  resolution.  Not- 
withstanding armed  ships  were  riding  in  the  harbor,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  point- 
ed upon  the  town,  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  de- 
manded the  delivery  of  the  stamps  to  their  appointed  leader.  A  refusal  was  answered  by 
defiant  shouts,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  the  lieutenant  governor  was  hung  in  effigy,'  in 
«<  the  fields,"  near  the  spot  where  Leisler  was  gibbeted  seventy-five  years  before.  Thence 
they  paraded  through  the  streets,  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Golden's  fine  coach  to  the  open 
space  in  front,  tore  down  the  wooden  fence  around  the  Bowling  Green,  and  after  making  a 
pile,  cast  the  coach*  and  efiigy  upon  it,  and  set  fire  to  and  consumed  all  together.  The 
mob  then  proceeded  out  of  town  to  the  beautiful  residence  of  Major  James,  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, where  they  destroyed  his  fine  library,  works  of  art  and  furniture,  and  desolated  his 
choice  garden.'  Isaac  Sears  and  others,  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  had  issued 
strict  orders  forbidding  injury  to  private  property,  endeavored  to  restrain  the  mob,  but  the 
storm  they  had  raised  could  not  be  quieted  till  the  appetite  for  violence  was  appeased. 
AAer  parading  the  streets,  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  upon  large  sheets,  and  raised  upon 
poles,  headed  "  England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin,''  the  populace  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes.* 

*  The  effigy  had  a  drum  upon  its  back,  a  label  on  its  breast,  and  in  one  hand  a  stamped  paper.  The 
drum  was  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Golden  was  a  drummer  in  the  army  of  the  Scotch  Pretender  in  1715. 
An  effigy  of  the  devil  hung  by  his  side,  with  a  600^  in  his  hand,  to  indicate  the  people's  detestation  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  By  the  advice  of  Golden,  Gage  wisely  refrained  from  firing  upon  the  people  while  these 
outrages  were  occurring. 

*  There  were  only  three  or  four  coaches  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  as  they  belonged  to  wealthy  friends 
of  government,  they  were  considered  by  the  people  evidences  of  aristocratic  pride.  Such  was  the  prej- 
udioe  against  the  name  of  coach,  that  Robert  Murray,  a  Quaker  merchant  who  owned  one,  called  his  "  a 
leathern  oonvenienoy."  Mr.  Murray  owned  a  country  seat  near  the  intersection  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Av- 
enues, and  Thirty-sixth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  long  known  as  Murray  Hill.  Golden's  coach  was  made  in 
England  for  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  absent  govemor-in-ohief  at  the  time.  Golden's  coach-house  and  stables 
were  outside  the  fort,  and  easy  of  access  by  the  populace. 

'  James's  house  stood  on  an  eminence  a  little  east  of  the  present  intersection  of  Anthony  Street  and  West 
Broadway,  and  was  called  Ranelagh.  I  find  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  Ranelagh  Garden  advertised, 
a  few  months  after  this  outrage,  by  John  Jones,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  where  fire-works  were  exhibit- 
ed and  refreshments  furnished.     Vauxhall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  was  at  the  foot  of  Warren  Street 

*  During  the  evening  of  excitement,  the  cannons  on  Gapsey  battery  (near  the  present  flag-staff,  toward 
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Stempfl  deUvered  to  the  Mayor.  Qniet  Repealof  the  Act  Rejoioingi.  Pitfa  Statue. 

Excitement  still  prevailed  in  the  city,  when  Golden,  perceiving  further  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  people  unavailing,  ordered  the  stamps  to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor  (Cruger)  and 
Common  Council,  the  former  giving  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  the  corporation  agreeing  to 
pay  for  all  stamps  that  should  be  destroyed  or  lost.*  This  was  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
and  quiet  was  restored.  Yet  the  colonists  were  no  less  vigilant,  and  efibrts  to  enfore  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  act  were  every  where  made.  Non-importation  agreements  were  nu- 
merously signed  ;  the  hum  of  spinning-wheels  and  the  clatter  of  shuttles  were  heard  in  al- 
most every  household,  and  rich  men  and  women,  who  commonly  walked  in  broadcloths  and 
brocades,  now  appeared,  on  all  occasions,  in  homespun  garments. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  May,&  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  reached  New  York.'     The  city  was  fiUed  with  delight.     Bells  rung  a  merry 
peal,  cannons  roared,  and  placards  every  where  appeared,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
at  Howard's  the  next  day  to  celebrate  the  event.     Hundreds  assembled,  and  marching  in 
procession  to  **  the  fields,"  they  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  upon  the  spot  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands.     An  immense  table  was  spread  at  Howard's,  where  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  feasted,  and  drank  twenty-eight  "  loyal  and  constitutional  toasts."     The  city  was 
illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  comer.     Another  celebration  was 
had  on  the  king's  birth-day,  b  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Moore.     The  gov-   bjune4 
emor,  council,  military  officers,  and  the  clergy,  dined  at  the  King's  Arms  (now  At-       i^ee. ' 
lantic  Garden),  where  General  Gage  resided,  and  great  rejoicings  were  had  by  the  people 
in  «*  the  fields.'"     The  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  at  Montague's,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  they  erected  a  mast  (afterward 
called  Liberty  Pole)  a  little  northeast  of  the  present  City  Hall,  in 
front  of  Warren  Street.     It  was  inscribed,  **  To  his  fnost  gracious 
Majesty,  George  the  Third,  Mr,  Pitt,  and  Liberty,**     The  loyalty 
of  the  people,  and  their  idolatry  of  Pitt,  were  boundless,  and  at  a 
_.    meeting  at  the  Cofiee  HouBe,c  corner  of  Dock  (now  Pearl) 

« Juno  23.  ,  -,y  ,,   -,  .  .  1-1 

and  Wall  Streets,  a  petition  was  numerously  signed,  pray- 
ing the  Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  great  commoner.  The 
Assembly  complied,  and  on  the  same  day  voted  an  equestrian  statue 
in  honor  of  the  king.  These  were  erected  in  1770,  but  within 
six  years  that  of  the  king  was  destroyed  by  the  Republicans,  and 
Pitt's  was  mutilated  by  the  Royalists  soon  afterwards.* 

Even  while  the  people  were  singing  alleluiahs,  there  were  some 
in  New  York,  who,  like  Christopher  Gadsden  of  Charleston  (see 
page  748),  were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  Pitt's 
Declaratory  Act,  which  accompanied  the  Repeal  Bill,  and  were 
bold  enough  to  warn  the  people,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  loyal  ex- 
citement.    The  liberal  press  of  England  immediately  denounced  ^"^'  °'  ^"^^  ^""^^ 

the  Whitehall  end  of  the  Battery),  and  also  several  in  the  government  store-yard  near  by,  were  spiked,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  service. 

^  Less  than  a  month  ai^er  this,  some  stamps,  which  were  hronght  in  a  brig,  were  disposed  of  in  a  more 
summary  way.  Ten  boxes  of  them  were  seized  by  some  of  the  citizens,  put  into  a  boat,  and  taken  to  the 
ship-yards  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Catharine  Street,  on  the  East  river,  where  they  were  burned  in  a  tar 
barrel.  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore  arrived  on  the  third  of  December,  and  his  conciliatory  coarse  tended 
to  oonfirm  the  quiet  which  Colden  had  restored  to  the  province. 

*  The  intelligence  was  brought  by  Major  James,  who  came  passenger  in  the  Hynde,  from  Plymouth. 
She  was  six  weeks  on  her  voyage. 

'  An  ox  was  roasted  whole ;  twenty-five  barrels  of  beer  and  a  hogshead  of  rum  were  opened  for  the 
populace ;  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  ranged  in  a  row  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands,  thundered  a 
royal  salute ;  and  in  the  evening  twenty-five  tar  barrels,  hoisted  upon  poles,  were  burned,  and  gorgeous 
fire-works  were  exhibited  at  Bowling  Green. 

*  The  statue  of  the  king  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  the  iron  railing  which  now 
incloses  the  spot  was  placed  there  for  its  protection.     We  shall  notice  it  more  in  detail  presently. 

The  statue  of  Pitt  was  pedestrian,  and  made  of  marble.  It  was  placed  at  the  intersection  of  William 
and  Wall  Streets.     The  figure  was  in  a  Roman  habit;  in  one  hand  was  a  scroll  partly  open,  on  whioh 
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it/  and  Pitt*B  plea  of  expediency  could  hardly  save  him  from  the  anathemas  of  the  Amer- 
icans, when  they  gravely  considered  the  matter.  However,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  regarded 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  secession  of  the  ministry  from  their  authoritative  position, 
and  believing  that  a  full  redress  of  grievances  complained  of  would  follow,  they  dissolved 
their  association,  but  agreed  to  meet  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal,  to  celebrate 
the  event. 

Before  the  echoes  of  repeal  rejoicings  had  died  away,  the  low  mutterings  of  another  storm 
were  heard.     When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  -riots  reached  England,  Parliament  passed 
the  Mutiny  Act,  which  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  at  the  partial  ex- 
pense of  the  colonists  themselves.     In  June,  Grovemor  Moore  informed  the  people  of  New 
York^that  he  hourly  expected  the  arrival  of  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  and  that  he 
desired  the  Assembly  to  make  immediate  provisions  for  them,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Mutiny  Act.     The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Montague's,  they 
solemnly  resolved  to  resist  this  new  measure  of  oppression  to  the  uttermost.     The  troops 
came ;  angry  feelings  were  soon  excited  between  them  and  the  people,  and  thirty-six  days 
aAer  the  Liberty  Pole  was  erected  with  so  much  harmony  and  loyalty  it  was  cut  down  by 
a  Auk- 16,   ^^®  iuBolent  soldiery.  &     The  people  re-erected  it  the  next  evening,  in  the  face  of 
^^^*      the  armed  mercenaries  ;  not,  however,  without  a  fracas,  in  which  blood  was  shed.* 
b  Sept  23.   ^  \\i\\Q  more  than  a  month  afterward, ^  the  soldiers  again  prostrated  the  Liberty 
Pole,  and  again  the  people  upreared  it,  and  from  its  top  they  flung  the  British  banner  to 
c  Sept  25.   ^b®  breeze.c     The  autumn  and  winter  passed  without  serious  trouble  in  the  city, 
4  March  18,   but  when  the  people  met  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal, <l  and  with 
^^^*       great  rejoicings  inaugurated  the  *'  mast"  as  a  "  Liberty  Pole,"  the  soldiers  again 
interfered,  and  that  night  the  cherished  emblem  of  freedom  was  prostrated  for  the  third  time. 
The  people  again  erected  it,  bound  it  vrith  iron,  and  placed  a  guard  there.     The  soldiers 
came  with  loaded  muskets, «  fired  two  random  shots  into  Montague's  house,  where 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  assembled,  and  attempted  to  drive  the  people  from  "  the 
fields."     Fearful  retaliation  would  have  followed  this  atrocious  act,  had  not  the  governor 
interfered  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  refrain  from  further  aggressive  movements.     On  the 
king's  birth-day,f  they  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  Liberty 
Pole,  but  it  stood  in  proud  defiance  until  1770,  when  armed  men  came  from  the 
'^ma^  barracks  at  midnight,?  prostrated  it,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  then  piled  it  up  in  front 
of  Montague's.     The  perpetrators  were  discovered,  the  bell  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
in  Beekman  Street,  was  rung,  and  early  the  next  morning  three  thousand  people  stood  around 
the  stump  of  the  pole,  and,  by  resolutions,  declared  their  rights,  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  them.     For  three  days  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed.     In  frequent  aflrays 
with  the  citizens,  the  soldiers  were  generally  worsted ;  and  in  a  severe  conflict  on  Grolden 

was  inscribed  Jirtictdi  Magna  Charta  Libertatum.  The  left  hand  was  extended  in  oratorical  attitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  the  following  inscription :  *^  This  statue  of  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  the  colony  of  New 
York  retains  of  the  many  services  be  rendered  to  America,  particularly  in  promoting  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.     Anno  Dom.,  1770.'* 

While  the  British  soldiers  occupied  the  city  they  knocked  off  the  head  and  arms  of  the  statue,  and  other 
wise  defaced  it.  It  was  removed  after  the  war,  and  for  many  years  laid  among  rubbish  in  the  corpora^ 
tion-yard,  from  which  it  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Riley,  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  to  the  comer  of  his  hous& 
within  an  iron  railing,  where  it  yet  (1852)  remains.  The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  repre 
sentation  of  its  present  appearance. 

'  A  caricature  appeared  in  London,  which  represented  Pitt  upon  stUts,  his 
gouty  leg  resting  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  midst  of  bubbles  inscribed 
Wafj  Peace^  &c.  This  stilt  was  called  Popularity.  The  other  stilt,  called  Se- 
dition,  he  stretched  over  the  sea  toward  New  York,  fishing  for  popularity  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  staff  on  which  he  leaned  was  called  Pemion.  This  cari- 
cature vras  entitled  The  Colonu*^  and  was  accompanied  by  five  satirical  verses 
in  broken  English,  as  if  spoken  by  a  Frenchman. 

'  No  citizen  was  killed,  or  very  seriously  wounded.     Isaac  Sears  and  John      ^ 
Berrien  eacQ  received  a  wound. 
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Hill  (Cliff  Street)  between  Falton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane),  near  Burling  Slip,  several  of 
the  soldiers  were'  disarmed.*  Quiet  was  at  length  restored  ;  the  people  erected  another 
Liberty  Pole&  upon  private  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose,  upon  Broadway,  near 
Warren  Street,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  soldiers  departed  for  Boston.'  This  *" 
fiflh  Liberty  Pole  remained  untouched  as  a  rallying-place  for  the  Whigs  until  1776,  when 
it  was  hewn  down  by  Cunningham,  the  notorious  provost  marshal,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
whipped  at  its  foot. 

The  Colonial  Assembly  steadily  refused  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
until  Parliament,  early  in  1767,  passed  an  act  **  prohibiting  the  governor,  council,  and  As- 
sembly of  New  York  passing  any  legislative  act  for  any  purpose  whatever/'  when  partial 
concessions  were  made.     A  new  Assembly  was  convened  in  1768. *>     It  was  com-  ^p  ^  „ 
posed  of  less  pliable  material  than  the  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
government  made  the  province  feel  the  weight  of  its  displeasure,  and  would  not  recede  from 
its  position  of  absolute  master,  the  Assembly  refused  submission,  until  May,  1769,  when  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  troops.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Sir 
Henry  Moore  died,©  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  held  by  Colden.     Soon  ^g^^,, 
an  unlocked  for  coalition  between  Colden  and  Delancey,  the  leaders  of  opposing 
parties,  appeared.     Opposite  political  elements  seemed  to 
assimilate,  and  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  began  its  work 
in  the  Assembly.     A  game  for  political  power,  based 
upon  a  money  scheme,  was  commenced,  which  menaced 
the  liberties  of  the  people.*     The  popular  leaders  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  and  an  inflammatory  hand-bill  appeared,*) 
4 Dee.  16,  signed  '<A  Son  of  Liberty,'*  calling  a  meet- 
1769.      i^g  Q^  u  the  betrayed  inhabitants  in  the  fields.'' 
It  denounced  the  money  scheme,  the  pliancy  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  unnatural  coalition  of  Colden  and 
Delancey,  as  omens  of  danger  to  the  state.     A  large 
concourse  of  people  assembled  around  the  Liberty  Pole 

the  next  day.     They  were  harangued  by  John  Lamb,*         ^    yp  /^  y 

one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  by  Q^^-^^£-'^^iy^^^^^^^3>^^ty^ 

^  The  late  Col.  Michael  Smith,  who  died  in  New  York  in  April,  1 846,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years, 
was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty.  He  was  engaged  in  the  affray,  and  was  one  of  those  who  disarmed  the 
soldiers.  I  have  seen  the  musket  which  be  seized  at  the  time,  and  which,  as  a  soldier,  he  bore  throaghoat 
the  war  that  soon  followed.  It  is  a  very  heavy  Tovotr  gun,  and  is  preserved  by  his  family  as  a  precious 
heir-loom. 

'  At  this  time  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty  were  excluded  from  Montague's  by  those  who  were  active  with 
them  in  1765,  but  now  leaned  toward  the  government  side.  With  these  Montague  sympathized,  and  to 
them  he  hired  his  rooms,  when  the  day  approached  for  celebrating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  pa- 
triots purchased  a  small  house  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  the  Bowery  road  (where  Barnum's  American 
Museum  now  stands),  named  it  Hampden  Hall,  and  that  was  their  place  of  assemblage  during  the  four 
years  preceding  the  bursting  forth  of  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. — See  Holt's  Journal  (supplement).  No. 
1418. 

'  This  was  the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit,  on  the  security  of  the  province,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expens- 
es of  the  colonial  government.  It  was  none  other  than  a  Monster  Bank,  without  checks,  and  was  intended 
to  cheat  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  by  the  indirect  method  of 
applying  the  profits  to  that  purpose. 

*  John  Lamb  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  of  January,  1735.  In  early  youth  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  his  father  (optician  and  mathematical  instnunent  maker),  but  in  1760  entered  into 
the  liquor  trade.  He  was  a  good  writer  and  fluent  speaker,  both  of  which  accomplishments  he  brought 
into  use  when  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  began.  He  was  active  in  all  the  preliminary  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  in  New  York,  and  in  1775  received  a  captain's  commission.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to 
Quebec,  was  active  and  brave  during  the  siege,  and  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  the  close.  He 
retired  to  New  York  the  ensuing  summer,  was  promoted  to  mayor,  and  attached  to  the  regiment  of  artil- 
lery under  Knox.  As  we  have  met  him  at  various  times  in  his  military  career,  we  will  not  stop  to  re- 
peat the  story  of  his  services.     He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the 
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a  vote  unanimously  condemned  the  action  of  the  Assemhly.  They  communicated  their 
sentiments  to  that  body  by  a  committee/  when  the  Assembly  adopted  measures  for  the  dis- 
covery and  punishment  of  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  hand-bill.  Lamb  was  cited  before 
the  House,  but  was  soon  discharged  ;  and  the  guilt  being  fixed  upon  Alexander  M*Dougal 
(the  Revolutionary  general,  subsequently)  by  the  printer,  he  was  arrested,  and  refusing  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  or  to  give  bail,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  fourteen  weeks,  until  arraigned  for  trial.  He  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  gave  bail, 
was  arraigned  before  the  House  several  months  afterward  (when  he  was  defended  by  Greorge 
Clinton),  and  was  again  put  in  prison  for  contempt.  He  was  soon  released,  and  was  never 
troubled  with  the  matter  afterward.  These  proceedings  engendered  dissatisfaction.  Pop- 
ular opinion  was  with  M'Dougal,  and  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  prison  to  sympathize 
with  him.     The  growth  of  democratic  principles  was  promoted  by  these  events. 

Gradually  the  Loyalist  party  gained  ascendency  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  influence  of 
that  body  was  felt  among  the  people.  Non-importation  agreements  were  disregarded,  and 
only  the  Hampden  Hall  Sons  of  Liberty  maintained  the  integrity  of  their  principles.  Dis- 
afiection  appeared  among  the  members  of  the  general  committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  of 
the  vigilance  committee  of  Fifty-one,  recently  organized.  The  Loyalists  rejoiced,  and  Riv- 
ington  printed  in  his  Crazetteer, 

"  And  so  my  good  masters,  I  find  it  no  joke, 
For  YoEK  has  stepped  forward  and  thrown  off*  the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears, 
Who  shows  yoa  good  nature  by  showing  his  ears.'* 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained  sufliciently  democratic  to  preserve  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  oppressive  government  measures.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  story  of  Britain's 
sins  and  America's  endurance.  New  York  shared  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  and 
•Joira,  ^hen  Tryon  came  from  North  Carolina*  to  rule  the  province,  he  found  the -same 

1771.  loathing  for  petty  tyranny  and  aristocratic  assumptions.  Comparative  quiet  pre- 
vailed, however,  until  intelligence  of  Lord  North's  Tea  Act  came.  The  flame  of  excite- 
ment then  burst  out  in  New  York  as  suddenly  and  fiercely  as  in  Boston.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  reorganized  ;  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  resumed  its  labors ;  tea  commis- 
sioners and  stamp  distributors  were  considered  co-workers  in  iniquity,  and  in  front  of  the 
Cofiee  House  in  Wall  Street,  an  effigy  of  Kelly,  a  New  Yorker  in  London,  who  had  rid- 
bKoT.s^   iculed  popular  indignation  here,  was  burned. h     The  fire  in  Hampden  Hall  spread 

177a.  among  the  people,  and  when  Captain  Lockyier,  of  the  Nancy,  the  first  tea-ship 
that  came,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  heeded  the  advice  of  the  pilot,  and  went  up  to  the 
city  without  his  vessel.  The  <*  Mohawks'"  were  warned  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  no  tea  should  be  landed.  Captain  Lockyier's  conference  with  the  committee 
satisfied  him  that  he  had  no  fair  alternative  but  to  return  to  England  with  his  cargo. 
Even  while  he  was  ashore,  a  merchant  vessel  (Captain  Chambers)  arrived  with  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  hidden  among  its  cargo.  The  vigilant  Sons  of  Liberty  searched  his  vessel, 
cast  his  tea  into  the  harbor,  and  advised  him  to  leave  port  as  soon  as  possible.  He  heeded 
the  advice,  and  left  New  York  with  Lockyier,  while  the  people  crowded  the  wharf  at 
Whitehall,  shouted  a  farewell,  and  amid  cannon  peals  hoisted  the  royal  flag  upon  the  Jjib- 
erty  Pole  in  token  of  triumph. 

war,  and  was  active  in  civil  services  until  the  organization  of  government  nnder  the  Federal  Constitution, 
when  Washington  appointed  him  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  York.  He  held  this  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1800.  Never  was  there  a  purer  patriot  or  more  hon- 
est man  than  John  Lamb. 

^  The  committee  consisted  of  Isaao  Sears,  Caspar  Wistar,  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Jacobus  van  Zandt, 
Samuel  Broome,  Erasmus  Williams,  and  James  van  Varck  (Varick). 

'  When  it  was  known  that  tea-ships  were  on  their  way,  a  notice  appeared  in  Holt's  journal,  calling  the 
'*  Mohawks"  to  action.  There  appeared  to  be  the  same  understanding  in  New  York  as  in  Boston,  that 
tea  was  to  be  destroyed,  if  necessary,  by  men  disguised  as  Indians. 
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New  Parties.  Meeting  of  Prorincul  CongreM.  ^rratt  of  Captain  Sean.  Seizure  of  Arms.  PofltK>iBcc. 

Loyalty  and  timidity  again  developed  their  fruit  in  the  Revolutionary  coinmitteeB,  and 
by  adroit  management  moderate  men  and  royalists  gained  the  ascendency.  Afraid  openly 
to  oppose  the  popular  will,  they  insidiously  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  co-operatiou 
with  other  colonies.  Soon  two  distinct  parties  were  formed  among  professed  Republicans, 
marked  by  a  line  of  social  distinction — ^the  Patricians  and  the  Tribunes — the  merchants 
and  gentry^  and  the  mechanics.  They  coalesced,  however,  in  the  nomination  of  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,<^  the  people,  by  unan- 
imous voice,  ratified  their  choice.'  This  was  an  act  of  the  people  alone,  for  the  As- 
sembly, too  timid  or  too  loyal,  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Congress.' 

The  American  Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  was  popular  in 
New  York,  and  a  committee  of  sixty  was  immediately  organized  to  enforce  its  provisions. 
Warmly  supported  by  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  political  matters 
By  their  recommendation,  the  people  in  the  several  counties  chose  representatives  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1775,  that  body  convened  in  the  Ex- 
change, at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  in  New  York.^  The  General  Assembly  had  adjourned 
a  month  previoqsly,  and  never  met  again.* 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching,  and  the  occurrence  of  many  local  circumstances 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  them  for  open  rebellion.*  Intelligence  of 
the  martyrdom  of  patriots  at  Lexington  and  Concord  came  at  the  moment  when  Captain 
Sears,  the  popular  leader,  was  in  official  custody, ^  because  he  had  made,  it  was  al-  ^^  ^^  ^ 
leged,  treasonable  propositions.*     Aroused  by  that  first  clarion-blast  of  war,  the       i^rs. 

*  Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop,  and  Isaac  Low  were  chosen.  They  were  adopt- 
ed as  delegates  by  other  districts,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Wisner  was  afterward  added.  The  people  of 
Safibik  county  elected  William  Floyd,  and  the  credentials  of  all  were  presented  together. 

'  Governor  Tryon^s  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  midnight  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1773. 
So  rapidly  did  the  flames  spread,  that  the  governor's  family  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping,  and  Elizabetii 
Garret,  a  servant  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  governor  lost  all  of  his  personal 
effects.  The  Assembly  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  consideration  of  his  misfortune. 
The  great  seal  of  the  province  was  found  among  the  ashes,  two  days  after  the  fire,  uninjured.  Tryoii 
went  to  England  in  April,  1774,  and  on  his  departure  he  was  honored  with  addresses  ;  a  public  dinner  by 
the  Conomon  Council ;  a  ball  by  General  Haldimand,  then  in  command  of  the  troops ;  and  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  then  under  the  oare  of  Dr.  Cooper,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

'  Peter  van  Brugh  Livingston  was  chosen  president,  Volkert  P.  Douw,  vice-president,  and  John  M'Kis- 
son  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries.  Nathaniel  WoodhuU,  of  Suflblk  county,  was  soon  afterward  called  tu 
the  presidential  chair.     He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  the  following  year. 

**  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Assefnbly  were  Loyalists,  and  during  their  last  session,  ef- 
forts to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  fruitless.  A  motion 
to  that  effect,  offered  by  Nathaniel  WoodhuU  (afterward  slain  by  the  British),  was  lost  by  a  party  vote. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  George  Clinton,  Nathaiiiel  WoodhuU,  Philip  Schuyler,  Abrahaui 
Tenbroeok,  Philip  Livingston,  Captain  Seaman,  and  Messrs.  Boerum,  Thomas,  and  De  Witt. 

^  On  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  ship  Lady  Gage,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Mesnard,  arrived 
with  ten  cases  and  three  boxes  of  arms,  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  consigned  to  Walter  Franklin.  The 
collector  ordered  these  to  be  seized,  because,  as  he  alleged,  they  had  been  lying  in  Franklin's  warehouse 
several  days  without  cockets.  While  on  their  way  to  the  custom-house,  a  small  party  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty took  them  from  the  officers  in  oharce,  but  before  they  could  conceal  them,  they  were  retaken  and 
placed  on  board  an  armed  ship  in  the  harbor.  On  the  same  day  a  letter  for  the  coUeotor  was  put  in  the 
post-office,*  containing  menaces  of  vengeance,  and  that  night  a  very  inflammatory  hand-biU  was  left  at  al- 
most every  door  in  the  city.t 

^  When  General  Gage  began  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  the  people  refused  him  labor  and  materials ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  sent  to  New  York  for  both,  in  order  to  erect  barracks  for  the  soldiers  on  Boston 
Common.  The  patriots  were  informed  that  a  sloop  laden  with  boards  was  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  A 
meeting  was  caUed  at  the  Coffee-house,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  vessel.  At  that  meeting,  Sears 
exhorted  the  people  to  arm  themselves  with  muskets  and  twenty-four  ball-cartridges  each.  For  this  be 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  mayor.     He  refused  to  give  bail,  and  was  about  to  be  carried  to  prison, 

*  A  TCheme  for  the  CBtablishinent  of  an  independent  post-office,  proposed  by  William  Goddard,  the  publisher  of  the  Mari/- 
land  Journal,  was  put  into  partial  operation  in  1775,  and  on  the  c^venth  of  May,  John  Holt,  the  printer,  was  appointed  po^t• 
master.    The  office  was  kept  at  Holf  s  printing-house. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  wvitten  by  John  Lamb.    To  avoid  being  betrayed,  the  Sons  of  Lil)crty  went  to  Holtfs  print- 
ing-house at  night,  and  put  in  type  and  printed  their  hand-bills  themselves,  and  then  circulated  them  throuj^  the  town. 
IT.  E  E  E 
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Anning  of  the  People.         CkMing  of  the  Cuatom-hooae.         Amu  seised  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty.         FortiflcatioiM  Ordered. 

people  took  posBessioa  of  the  City  Hall,  armed  themselres,  and  with  Lamh  and  Willett  at 
their  head,  they  embargoed  all  veesels  in  the  harbor  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British 
army  in  Boston.  They  did  more ;  Andrew  Elliott,  the  oollector,  forbade  the  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  rum  for  the  patriots.  Sears  and  Lamb  ordered  the  vessel  to  Cruger's  Wharf  (be- 
tween Coenties'  and  Old  Slips),  landed  the  rum,  and  carted  it  to  its  destination  in  the  city ; 
then  returning  to  the  custom-house,  they  demanded  and  received  the  keys,  dismissed  the 
employees,  and  closed  the  building.^  When  they  had  comoiitted  this  overt  act  of 
^  treason,  they  boldly  gave  notice  of  the  fact  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  Per^ 
sons  known  to  be  engaged  in  sending  provisions  to  the  British  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
seized,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  Tory  ranks.*  A  grand  Committee  of  Safety,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  of  the  most .  respectable  citizens,  was  now  organized  ;  a  military  as- 
sociation for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed,  under  Samuel  Broome ;  a  pledge 
(see  page  384,  volnme  i.)  was  circulated,  and  numerously  signed ;  six  hundred  stand  of 
arms  were  taken  from  the  city  arsenals  by  the  committee,  and  distributed  among  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  when  an  Irish  battalion  (the  last  remains  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  Greorge),  under 
Major  Moncrief,  were  on  their  way  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston,  with  a  quantity  of  spare 
arms  in  boxes  upon  wagons,  Marinus  Willett  and  a  small  body  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  encour- 
aged by  a  short  harangue  by  John  Morin  Scott,  boldly  confronted  the  soldiers,  seized  the 
b  Jul.  S3,  arms,  and  carried  them  back  to  the  now  deserted  fort.l)     These  arms  were  afier- 

ms.  ^ard  used  by  Gansevoort's  regiment,  of  which  Willett  was  lieutenant  colonel. 
"  M  ss.  When  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled, c  its  complexion  disappointed  the  people. 
Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  Assembly,  and  the  elaboration  of  schemes  for 
conciliation,  instead  of  measures  for  defense,  occupied  the  majority.  Hard  pressed  by  public 
opinion,*  and  the  influence  of  important  events  daily  transpiring,  they  were  obliged  to  yield. 
Four  regiments  were  authorized  to  be  raised  ;*  fortifications  at  King's  Bridge^  were  ordered, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  fortify  the  Hudson  passes  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  patriots  gathered  in  force  around  Boston ;  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought ;  a 
Continental  army  was  organized,  and  George  Washington  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief.*     Rumors  of  the  approach  of  troops  from  Ireland  came,  and  the  Provincial  Congress, 

when  the  people  took  him  from  tho  officers,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music  and  a  banner.  That  night  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  '*  the  fields,"  and  a  few  days  afterward 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  names  of  Burling,  Ivors,  Alner,  M^Doogal, 
Roorbach,  and  Richard  Livingston  are  preserved  as  among  those  of  Sears's  friends  on  that  occasion. 

^  This  is  a  corruption  of  Counteu't  Slip,  a  name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  Countess  Bellomont,  the 
ohild-wife  of  Governor  Bellomont.     She  was  a  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

*  Dr.  Cooper,  the  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  becoming  alarmed,  soon  afterward  fled 
to  StujTvesant's  house,  near  the  East  River,  where  he  remained  concealed,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Whigs  were  trying  to  seize  him.  He  finally  escaped  to  the  Ana  man-of-war.  He  had  written  much  in 
favor  of  Episcopacy  in  America,  and  was  a  decided  Loyalist ;  so  decided,  that,  next  to  Tryon,  Colden,  and 
Mayor  Hicks,  he  was  most  detested  by  the  Whigs.  Dr.  Cooper  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  sno- 
eeeded  Dr.  Johnson  as  president  of  the  college  in  1763.  Soon  after  his  flight  he  went  to  England.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  first  of  May,  1785,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Epis- 
copal chapel  there. 

'  New  York  has  been  unjustly  taunted  for  its  adherence  to  royalty,  when  the  curtain  of  the  Revolution- 
ary drama  was  first  lifted  in  1775.  Family  influence  was  very  great  in  that  colony,  and  through  it  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Congress  were  very  loyully  inclined.  But  the  masses  were  chiefly 
republican  in  feeling,  and  when  Toryism  was  fairly  crushed  out  of  the  popular  Assembly  by  pressure  from 
without,  no  state  was  more  patriotic.  With  a  population  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  of 
whom  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  were  liable  to  do  militia  duty.  New  York  furnished  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  soldiers  for  the  Continental  army ;  over  three  thousand  more  than 
Congress  requhred. — Judge  Campbell's  jiddreu  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1850. 

*  These  were  commanded  by  colonels  M^Dougal,  James  Clinton,  Ritzema,  and  Wynkoop.  Herman 
Zedwitz,  a  Prussian,  was  MTKragaPs  first  major.  Ritzema  joined  the  Royal  army  after  the  battle  at 
White  Plains ;  and  about  the  same  time  Zedwitz  was  cashiered  for  attempting  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  Tryon. 

*  King's  Bridge  spans  Spjrt  den  Duyvel  Creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  York  Island.  The  first  structure 
there  was  of  wood,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  in  1691,  and  was  called  the  King's  bridge. 

*  For  a  notice  of  Washington's  arrival  in  New  York,  when  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  see  vol.  i.,  page  564. 
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Woofltsr  and  his  Troops  at  Harlem.        *^    Captara  of  British  Stores.  Turtle  Bay.  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

somewhat  purged  of  its  Toryism  by  intelligence  from  the  East,  invited  General  Woosterj 
then  in  command  of  eighteen  hundred  Connecticut 
militia  at  Greenwich,  to  come  to  the  defense  of  New 
York.  .  He  encamped  at  Harlem*  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  sent  detachments  to  beat  off* 
marauders,  who  were  carrying  away  the  cattle  of 
Long  Island  to  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and  :; 
by  his  presence  made  the  New  York  patriots  bold  { 
and  active.     At  midnightb  they  captured  ; 
"^    *   British  stores  at  Turtle  Bay,  and  sent  part 
to  the  grand  army  at  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
troops  then  collecting  on  Lake  Champlain  to  in- 
vade Canada  ;  they  also  seized  a  tender,  with  stores, 
belonging  to  the  Asia,  and  took  possession  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  deposited  at  Greenwich*  by  the  ^  ^^  x  Tu  tlk  b  y  « 
government.' 

Governor  Tryon  returned  to  New  York  in  the  Asia  on  the  third  of  July,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  respect.  His  course  soon  indicated  his  opposition  to  the  Republicans.  The 
energetic  actions  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred  taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public, 
and  his  private  intrigues  to  gain  ascendency  for  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congress  were 
abortive.  That  body,  now  guided  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to 
be  inevitable,  ordered  Lamb,  who  was  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  to  remove  the  cannons 
from  the  grand  battery  and  the  fort,  and  take  them  to  a  place  of  security.  Assisted  by  an 
independent  corps  under  Colonel  Lasher,  and  a  body  of  citizens  guided  by  King  Sears,  as 

^  Greenwich  was  then  a  village  of  a  few  houses,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  It  has  bng  since 
been  merged  into  the  metropolis,  and  is  now  (1852)  at  about  a  central  point,  on  the  Hudson,  between  the 
lower  and  upper  part  of  the  city. 

'  These  acts  were  done  under  the  imn^ediate  sanction  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred,*  who,  while 
the  Provincial  Congress  legislated,  were  busy  in  executing  according  to  the  known  will  of  the  people.  The 
patriots  regarded  this  committee  with  more  confidence  than  they  did  the  Provincial  Congress. 

'  Turtle  Bay  is  a  small  rock-bound  cove  of  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of  Forty-seventh  Street.     The 
banks  are  high  and  precipitous,  and  afforded  a  safe  retreat  for  small  vessels.     Here  the  government  had 
made  a  magazine  of  military  stores,  and  these  the  Sons  of  Liberty  determined  to  seize.     Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lamb,  Sears,  Willett,  and  M^Dougal,  a  party  procured  a 
sloop  at  Greenwich,  came  stealthily  through  the  dangerous  vor- 
tex of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  at  midnight  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  guard,  and  secured  the  stores.     The  old  store-house 
in  which  they  were  deposited  is  yet  standing  upon  a  wharf  on  . 
the  southern  side  of  the  little  bay.     The  above  view  is  from  the 
bank  at  the  foot  of  Forty-sixth  Street.     Beyond  the  rocky  point 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  seen  the  lower  end  of  Blaok- 
well's  Island,  with  the  shore  of  Long  Island  in  the  distance. 

On  the  left  of  the  old  storehouse,  delineated  in  the  annexed  q^^  8Toa«-HouaB. 

sketch,  is  seen  the  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek, 

a  locality  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  landing  of  troops  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

*  The  following-named  gentlemen  compoaed  the  committee  of  One  Hundred :  Isaac  Low,  OuUrm^n ;  John  Jay,  Francia 
Lewis,  John  Alsop,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Dnane,  E.  Dayckman,  William  Seton,  William  W.  Ludlow,  Cornelius  Clopper, 
Abraham  Brinckerhoff,  Henry  Remsen,  Robert  Ray,  Evert  Bancker,  Joseph  Totten,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  David  Beekman,  Isaac 
Roosevelt,  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow,  William  Walton,  Daniel  Phcenix,  Frederick  Jay,  Samuel  Broome,  John  De  Lancey,  Augtistus 
van  Home,  Abraham  Duryee,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Rudolphus  Ritzema,  John  Morton,  Joseph  Hallett,  Robert  Benson,  Abraham 
Brasher,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Nicholas  Hoffman,  P.  V.  Brugh  Livingston,  Thomas  MLarsten,  Lewis  Pintard,  John  Imlay.  Eleazar  Mil* 
ler.  Jr.,  John  Broome,  John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogart,  John  Anthony,  Victor  Bicker,  William  Goforth,  Hercules  Mulligan.  Alex- 
ander M'Dougal,  John  Reade,  Joseph  Ball,  George  Janeway.  John  White,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  Theophilus  Anthony, 
"Riomas  Smith,  Richard  Yates,  Oliver  Templeton,  Jacobus  van  Landby,  Jeremiah  Phitt,  Peter  S.  Curtenius,  Thomas  Randall, 
Lancaster  Burling,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Jacob  Lefferts,  Anthony  van  Dam.  Abraham  Walton,  Hamilton  Young,  Nicholas  Roose* 
velt,  Cornelius  P.  Low,  Francis  Bassett,  James  Beekman,  Thomas  Ivers,  William  Dunning,  John  Berrien,  Benjamin  Helme,  WUl* 
iant  W.  Gilbert,  Daniel  Dunscombe,  John  Lamb,  Richard  Sharpe,  John  Morin  Scott,  Jacob  van  Voorhls,  Comfort  Sands,  Ed* 
ward  Flcmming.  Peter  Goelet,  Gerrit  Kcttletas,  Thomas  Buchanan,  James  Desbrossea,  Petrus  Byvanck,  Lott  Embree. — Se« 
Dunlap's  Hilary  of  Ntw  York,  U.,  Appendix,  ccxvL 
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Removftl  of  Caonoiu  from  the  Battery.  Cannonade  from  the  Asia.    ^  Newfpapera  in  the  Citf. 

the  sturdy  Son  of  Liberty  was  now  called,  he  proceeded  to  the  battery  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  August.  Captain  Vandeput,  of  the  Asia,  informed  of 
the  intended  movement,  sent  a  barge  filled  with  armed  men  to  watch  the  patriots.  When 
they  appeared,  a  musket  ball  was  indiscreetly  sent  among  them  from  the  barge.  It  was 
answered  by  a  volley,  when  the  barge  hastened  to  the  Asia,  bearing  several  men  killed  and 
wounded.  That  vessel  opened  her  port-holes,  and  hurled  three  balls  ashore  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Lamb  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms  ;  the  church  bells  were  rung,  and  while 
all  was  confusion  and  alarm,  a  broadside  came  i'rom  the  Asia.  Others  rapidly  followed, 
and  several  houses  near  the  fort  and  Whitehall  were  injured  by  the  grape  and  round  shot.' 
No  life  was  sacrificed,  but  terror  seized  the  people.  Believing  the  rumor  that  the  city  was 
to  be  sacked  and  burned,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
hurrying  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of  safety  beyond  the  doomed  town.  Yet  the  pa- 
triots at  the  battery  were  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  cannonade  every  gun  was  deliberately 
removed.     Some  of  them  aflerward  performed  good  service  in  the  American  cause.* 

Deep  feelings  of  exasperation  moved  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  city  afler  this  cannonade, 
and  Tryon's  fears  wisely  counseled  his  flight.  Mayor  Hicks  and  others  promised  him  pro- 
^  tection,  but  he  had  more  confidence  in  gunpowder,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October^ 

he  took  refuge  on  board  the  British  sloop  of  war  Halifax,*  where  he  received  his  coun- 
cil, and,  like  Dunmore,  attempted  to  exercise  civil  authority.^     Aided  by  Rivington,*  with 

*  Among  the  houses  injured  at  that  time  was  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Fraunce  (commonly  called  Black 
Sam,  because  of  his  dark  complexion),  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  where  Washington  parted 
with  his  officers  more  than  eight  years  afterward.  That  house,  known  as  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1852.  Freneau,  in  his  Petition  of  Hugh  GaitUj  makes  that  time-scrrer  allude 
to  the  cannonade  of  the  Asia,  and  say, 

**At  first  we  suppoted  It  was  only  a  ibam, 
Till  he  drove  a  round  ball  dirougb  the  roof  of  Black  Sam.** 

*  There  were  twenty-one  iron  eighteen-pounders  and  some  smaller  cannon  on  the  battery.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  student  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  was  among  the  citizens  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  organized  a  corps  for  artillery  discipline  among  his  fellow-students,  and  fifteen  of  them  were  now  with 
him.  Among  their  trophies  were  two  six-pounders,  which  they  buried  in  the  earth  on  the  College  Green, 
despite  the  menaces  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Tory  president.  These  two  cannons  may  yet  (1852)  be  seen  at 
the  entrance  gate  of  the  College  Green,  fronting  Park  Place. 

'  The  Continental  Congress,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  recommended  the  several  Provincial  Congresses  and 
Committees  of  Safety  to  secure  every  person  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  Republican  cause.  No  doubt 
this  recommendation  hastened  Tryon's  flight. 

*  The  members  in  attendance  were  Oliver  Delancey,  Hugh  Wallace,  William  Axtell,  John  Harris  Cruger. 
and  James  Jauncey. 

^  James  Rivington  was  a  native  of  London,  well  educated,  and  of  pleasing  deportment.  He  came  to 
America  in  1760,  established  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  and  in  1761  opened  one  near  the 
loot  of  Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  where  his  Royal  Gazetteer*  was  established  in  April,  1773.     No  man 

"^  There  were  three  other  newapapera  printed  in  the  city  when  Rivington'a  preaa  was  deatroyed,  nanocly,  Gainc'a  Ifae  Yerk 
Mercury,  in  Hanover  Square,  eatabliahed  in  1752;  Uolfa  yew  York  Journal,  in  Dock  (Pearl) 
Street,  near  Wail,  commenced  in  1766;  and  Andcrson'a  Con$titutionul  Gazette,  a  rerj  arnall 
ahcet,  published  for  a  few  montha  in  1775,  at  Beckman'a  Slip.  Hugh  Gaine  was  a  time-aerrer 
He  was  a  professed  patriot  until  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York  in  1776,  when  he 
returned  to  the  city  after  a  brief  exile  ot  Newark,  became  a  moderate  Loyalist,  and,  on  makinis; 
I  an  humble  petition  to  the  State  Legislature  at  the  close  of  the  war.  he  was  allowed  to  remab. 

I  This  petition  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Freneau's  beat  aatirical  poems.  Gahne  kept  a  bookstore 

under  the  dign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,  at  Hanover  Squara,  for  forty  years.    He  died  oo  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  1807.  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.    Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  fir»t 
Congress,  Holt's  paper  contained  the  Snake  device  (see  page  506,  volume  L)  at  its  bead ;  iu 
DcHTcmber,  after  ita  Mission,  it  bore  the  annexed  significant  picture  as  a  vignette.    This  i»  half 
the  size  of  the  original.    Upon  the  body  of  the  aerpcnt  were  theae  worda . 
"  United,  now,  alive  and  firee. 
Firm  on  thia  basis  Liberty  shall  stand. 
And  thua  aupported  ever  bless  our  land, 
'Till  Time  becomee  Eternity." 
After  the  destruction  of  his  preaa,  Rivington  went  to  England,    ^\llen  the  British  took  poaaeaaion  of  New  York,  be  was  ^>- 
pointed  king's  printer,  and  in  October,  1777,  he  resumed  the  publication  of  hia  paper,  under  the  original  title.    On  the  thirteenth 
of  December,  he  changed  the  title  to  "  The  Royal  Gazette,"  and  published  it  aemi- weekly.    During  the  occupation  of  the  diy 
by  the  British,  a  paper  was  issued  every  day  but  one  ;  Gaine's  Mercury  on  Monday  ;  Rivington's  Gazette  on  Wednesday  jind 
Saturday ;  Bobertaon's,  Mills',  and  Hicks'  Loyal  American  Gazette  on  Thursday ;  and  Lewis's  New  York  Mercury  and  Gmrral 
Adcertigcr  on  Friday.    Rivington  alone  assumed  the  title  of  '•  printer  to  the  king."— Thomas's  History  qf  Printing,  iL,  312. 
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DettructioD  of  Rivingtoo'c  Printing  Materiak. 


Captare  of  Seabury. 


Rirington  and  8eara. 


his  Royal  Grazetteer,  his  influence  was  still  great,  and 
and  in  active  propagation. 
In  total  disregard  of  truth 
and  common  fairnesSi  Riv- 
ington  abused  the  Repub- 
licans with  unsparing  se- 
verity,^ and  none  more  bit- 
terly than  Captain  Sears. ^ 
That  patriot,  fired  by  per- 
sonal insult  and  political 
zeal,  came  from  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  had  gone  to 
plan  schemes  for  the  future 
with  ardent  Whigs,  and  at 
a  Not.  23,    Hoonday      entered 

1775.  the  city  a  at 
the  head  of  seventy- 
five  light -horsemen, 
proceeded  to  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  ^ 
Seabury'  and  two  other  obnoxious  Tories,  and  carried 


he  managed  to  keep  disaffection  alive 
Rivington,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  placed  a  guard 
with  fixed  bayonets  around 
it,  put  all  of  his  types  into 
bags,  destroyed  his  press 
and  other  apparatus,  and 
then  in  the  same  order, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  pop- 
ulace, and  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  left  the 
cily.  They  carried  off  the 
types  and  made  bullets  of 
them.  On  their  way  back  < 
to  Connecticut  they  dis- 
armed all  the  Tories 
in  their  route,  and  at 
West  Chester  seized 
and  took  with  them 
the  Reverend  Samuel 
them  in  triumph  to  New  Haven. 


was  more  thoroughly  detested  by  the  Whigs  than  Rivington,  for  he  held  a  keen  and  unsorupulous  pen. 
His  good  nature  often  pointed  his  severest  thrusts.  When,  in  1781,  he  perceived  the  improbability  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  British,  he  made  a  peace-offering  to  the  Americans,  by  furnishing  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  important  information.  By  means  of  books  which  he  published,  he  performed  his  treason  with- 
out suspicion.  He  wrote  his  secret  billets  upon  thin  paper,  and  bound  them  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  which 
he  always  managed  to  sell  to  those  who  would  carry  the  article  immediately  to  Washington.  The  men 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  service.  While  thus  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans,  he  unceasingly  abused  them,  and  k6pt  Clinton,  Robertson,  and  Carleton  in  blissful  ig- 
norance of  his  perfidy.  When  the  Loyalists  fled,  and  the  American  army  entered  the  city  in  the  autumn 
of  1783,  Rivington  remained ;  a  fact  which  has  puzzled  those  acquainted  with  his  course  during  the  war. 
Others,  not  a  tithe  so  obnoxious,  were  driven  away ;  in  his  secret  treason  lies  the  explanation.  His  busi- 
ness declined,  and  he  lived  in  comparative  poverty  until  July,  1802,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  The  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  fine  painting  by  Stuart,  in  the  possession  of  Honorable 
John  Hunter,  of  Hunter^s  Island,  New  Rochelle.  The  signature  is  half  the  size  of  the  original.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter remembers  Rivington  as  a  vivacious,  companionable  man,  fond  of  good  living,  a  lover  of  wine,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  his  deportment. 

^  Isaac  Sears  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1729.     His  ancestors,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  were  from  Colchester,  En-  ^ 

gland,  and  came  to  Plymouth  in  1630.     Mr.  Sears  was  a         ^ly  ^^ 

successful  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  engaged  in        /j  yy  ^^y^         ^^^"^^^^^-^ 


the  European  and  West  India  trade,  when  political  mat-  C^^^J^-^^         ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ters  attracted  his  attention.    When  the  Stamp  Act  aroused  ^^""^'^^-^^ 

the  colonists,  Sears  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  right,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  preceding  pages,  w^as  one 
of  the  most  active  and  zealous  members  of  the  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was  an  active  Whig 
during  the  whole  war,  and  when  it  ended,  his  business  and  his  fortune  had  disappeared.  Before  the  war 
he  had  commanded  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  In  1785,  we  find  him  on  the  ocean  as  super- 
cargo, bound  for  Canton,  with  others  engaged  in  the  venture.  When  they  arrived  at  Canton,  Captain  Sears 
was  very  ill  with  fever,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1785,  he  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty-seven 
years.  He  was  buried  upon  French  Island,  and  his  fellow-voyagers  placed  a  slab,  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, over  his  grave. 

'  This  was  Bishop  Seabury  of  a  later  day,  whose  grave  we  have  noticed  on  page  50.  He  was  bom  at 
New  London  in  1728,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1751,  took  orders  in  the  church,  in  London,  in  1753,  and  then 
settled  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  for  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  West  Chester,  in  the  county  of  West  Chester.  He  took  sides  with  the  Loyalists,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  protest  at  White  Plains  against  the  measures  of  the  Whigs.  Sears  and  his  party 
carried  him  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  kept  for  some  time,  and  then  paroled  to  Long  Island.  His 
school  at  West  Chester  was  broken  up,  his  church  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  served  as  chaplain,  at  one  time,  in  Colonel  Fanning's  corps  of  Loyalists.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho 
settled  in  his  native  town.     He  was  consecrated  a  bishop  (the  first  in  the  United  States)  in  1784,  and  for 
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DiMffection.        Disarming  of  the  Tories.        Troops  under  Lee  in  New  York.        His  Hewi-quarten.        Sir  Henry  CUnUm. 

During  the  winter  of  1775— 6 » diBaffection  to  the  Republican  cause  prevailed  extennvely 
throughout  the  province,  and  in  Queen's  county  and  vicinity,  on  Long  Island,  the  people  be- 
gan to  arm  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Try  on  expected  to  see  the  province  speedily  declare  in 
favor  of  royalty,  and  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  (armed  ship),  where  he  made  his  head- 
quarters, he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Hicks,  Delanccy,  and  other  Loyalists  in 
the  city.  The  Continental  Congress  promptly  opposed  the  progress  of  disafiection,  and  vig- 
orous measures  were  adopted  for  a  general  disarming  of  the  Tories  throughout  the  colonies.' 
•  1776  Early  in  January,^  Washington,  then  at  Cambridge,  was  mformed  that  Greneral 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  about  to  sail  on  a  secret  expedition.  He  doubted  not  that 
New  York  was  his  destination,  where  Tryon  was  ready  to  head  the  Loyalists  in  a  formal 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Fearing  that  province  might  be  lost  to  the  patriots, 
Washington  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  General  Charles  Lee,  then  in  Connecticut, 
to  embody  volunteers  in  that  colony,  and  march  to  New  York.  Governor  Trumbull  lent 
his  aid  to  the  service,  and  within  a  fortnight  Lee,  having  the  bold  Isaac  Sears  for  his  ad- 
jutant general,  was  in  rapid  march  toward  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  men.  His  ap- 
proach produced  great  alarm,  and  many  Tories  fled,  with  their  families  and  effects,  to  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  Committee  of  Safety,  yet  dozing  over  the  anodyne  of  dis- 
afl!ection,  were  aroused  by  fear,  and  protested  against  Lee's  entrance  into  the  city,  because 
Captain  Parker,  of  the  Asia^  had  declared  his  intention  to  cannonade  and  bum  the  town 
if  rebel  troops  should  be  allowed  to  enter  it.'  Lee  was  unmoved  alike  by  Parker's  threats 
and  the  committee's  protest,  and  encamping  the  larger  portion  of  his  troops  in  **  the  fields" 
(the  present  City  Hall  Park),  he  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Captain  Kennedy, 
No.  1  Broadway.*  He  proclaimed  his  ^ 
mission,  and  said,  "  I  come  to  prevent 
the  occupation  of  Long  Island  or  the  city 
by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  If  the  ships  of 
war  are  quiet,  I  shall  be  quiet ;  if  they 
make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  on 
the  town,  the  first  house  set  in  flames  by 
their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral  pile  of  some 
of  their  best  friends."  Lee's  energy  of  ex- 
pression and  action  was  potential.  The 
Tones  shrunk  into  inactivity  ;  a  glow  of  il 
patriotism  was  felt  in  the  Provincial  Con-  ^ 
gross,  and  measures  were  speedily  adopted  j^ 

for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches  "  v«w  at  th«  foot  of  b«oadwat. 

to  it,  and  garrisoning  it  with  two  thousand  men. 

biisrch.1776.       ^*'  Hcury  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  day  when  Lee  entered  the 
city.     He  sailed  for  North  Carolina, b  was  followed  thither  by  Lee,  and  in  June 

the  remainder  of  his  life  he  presided  over  the  diocese  of  CoDneoticut  and  Rhode  Island.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-fiah  of  Febrnary,  1796. 

^  ResolatioDS  to  this  effect  were  adopted  on  the  second  of  January,  1776,  and  on  the  same  day  Lord 
Stirling  was  directed  to  "  seize  and  secure  all  the  ammunition  and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  enem} '' 
then  or  thereafter  in  New  Jersey. — See  Journal,  ii.,  5,  6,  7. 

*  Parker  did  not  fire  a  shot  because  of  the  ^*  rebel  toops"  in  the  city.  His  reasons  were  Indicroos.  He 
said  Lee  desired  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  he  would  not  gratify  him. — X«f'»  Letter  to  Washington, 

^  This  house  (yet  standing)  was  built  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  royal  navy,  at  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  April,  1765.  The  above 
engraving  exhibits  the  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennedy  House.  On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the 
Broadway  front  of  the  Kennedy  House  (No.  1),  where  Lee,  Washington,  and  afterward  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Robertson,  Carletoo,  and  other  British  officers,  were  quartered,  and  where  Andre  wrote  his  letter,  to 
Arnold.  The  building  next  to  it  (No.  3)  is  the  one  occupied  by  Arnold  (see  page  209)  when  Champe  at- 
tempted his  capture.  The  two  high  buildingrs  beyond  (Nos.  5  and  7)  are  more  modem ;  the  small,  low 
one  (No.  9,  Atlantic  Garden)  was  Gage's  head-quarters  in  1765.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  part  of 
the  Bowling  Green,  where  the  statue  of  the  king  stood.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  northwest 
bastion  of  Fort  George. 
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Fortlflcatloiia  upon  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 

they  were  in  conflict  in  Charleston  harhor.     The  army  in  New  York  was  left  in  charge 
of  Lord  Stirling,^  and  that  officer  prosecuted  with  vigor  the  labor  of  fortifying  the  ^^^^^y 
city,  begun  by  Lee.*     Already  the  Tories  who  remained  had  been  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  to  act  with  the  Americans  if  required,  and  officers  were  busy  upon  Staten  Island, 
and  some  parts  of  Long  Island,  in  disarming  them. 

Washington  hastened  to  New  York  after  the  British  evacuated  Boston, b  for  he  b  March  v, 
suspected  Howe  would  sail  directly  to  attack  that  city.     He  arrived  on  the  four-        ^^^ 
teenth  of  April,  and  approving  of  the  course  of  Lee  and  Stirling,  he  pushed  forward  the  de- 
fenses of  the  city.     Fort  George  was  strengthened,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  strong 
works  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.'     Toward  the 

^  On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  April,  one  tboasand  Continentals  went  over  to  Governor's  Island  and  coa- 
stracted  a  redoubt  upon  the  west  side,  a  little  southeast  of  Castle  William.  On  the  same  night  a  regiment 
went  over  to  Red  Hook,  the  extreme  point  of  land  north  of  Gowanus  Bay,  over  which  South  Brooklyn  is 
now  spreading,  constructed  a  redoubt  for  four  eighteen-pounders,  and  named  it  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  upon 
a  small  island,  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  water  termination  of  Conover  and  Van  Brunt  Streets,  south  of 
the  Atlantic  Docks. 

'  Redoubts  and  batteries  were  constructed  at  eligible  points  along  the  East  River  to  Harlem,  and  along 
the  Hudson  to  King's  Bridge  \  also  upon  Governor's  Island,  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  Paulus's  Hook.*" 

*  Fort  Oeorge  with  its  dependencies,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Fort  Amsterdam,  was  the  principal  military  work  upon  the  island. 
It  had,  when  Waahington  came  into  the  city,  two  twelve-pounders  and  four  thirty-two-pound- 
crs,  though  capable  of  mounting  sixty  cannons.  Connected  with  it  was  the  Orand  Batterf, 
with  thirteen  thirty*two  pounders^  one  twen^-four,  three  eig^teen's,  two  two's,  and  one  brass 
and  three  faron  mortars.  This  was  enlarged  after  the  British  took  possession,  to  a  capacity  for 
ninety-four  guns.  This  work  was  In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  flag-staff  upon  the  Battery.  A 
little  eastward  of  it,  at  the  South  Ferry  landing,  was  the  WhiuhaU  BatUiy,  with  two  thirty-tvro 
pounders.  From  this  point  to  Corlaer's  Hook,  along  the  East  River,  several  works  were  con- 
structed. There  was  a  battery  of  five  guns  upon  Tenyck's  Wharf^  at  Coenties  Slip,  and  upon 
Brooklyn  Heights  opposite.  Fort  Stiriing,  a  battery  with  eight  guns,  was  constructed.  It  was 
between  the  present  Hicks  and  Clinton  Streets,  a  little  northeastward  of  Pierrepont  Street 

IJ   .,'-,.1- 1        ^^    '  At  Old  Coffee-house,  Fly,  Burling's,  Beekman's.  and  Peck  Slips,  and  at  the  Exchange,  foot 

'<;X^^^/'''-~*^^::5b;^    of  Broad  Street,  breast- works  were  thrown  up.    There  was  also  a  barrier  with  two  guns 
C\y      (  across  Broadway,  Just  above  the  Bowling  Green.    At  "*  the  8liip>yards,"  on  the  site  of  the  prea- 

FoBT  Geohok.  eal  Catharine  Market,  was  an  irregular  work,  called  WaUrher^a  Battery,  having  seven  guns. 

A  larger  work  was  on  Rutgers'  first  hill  (a  little  eastward  of  the  Jews'  burying-ground),  at  ttie  Intersection  of  Market  and  Mad- 
ison Streets.    It  was  called  Badlam*§  Battery,  and  mounted  eight  guns.    Another  small  work,  of  horse-shoe  form,  was  on  a  high 
bank  near  the  water,  in  Pike  Street,  between  Cherry  and  Monroe  Streets,  with  a  breast- work  on  the  water's  edge.    Here  Gen- 
eral Spencer  was  encamped,  and  this  was  called  Speneer't  Redoubt.    It  had  two  twelve-pounders.    On  Rutgers'  second  hiUt 
between  Henry  and  Madison,  Clinton  and  Monroe  Streets,  was  a  star  redoubt,  embrasured  for  twelve  guns.    This  was  con- 
nected by  an  irregular  line  of  works,  extending  to  a  strong  battery  called  Oroton  Point,  at  Corlaer's  Hook,  situated  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  Allaire  Works.    Eastward  of  this,  upon  Burnt  Mill  Pohit  was  a  battery,  on  the  site  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
From  Oroton  Point  was  a  line  of  intrenchments  extending  to  a  strong  redoubt,  of  circular  form,  mounting  eight  heavy  pieces, 
and  called  Fort  Pitt.    It  was  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the  intersection  of  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets.    From  Fort  Piu  a  series  of 
strong  works  extended  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  Grand  and  Broome  Streets,  to  Broad- 
way, and  thence,  diverging  to  the  northwest,  terminated  in  a  redoubt  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on 
the  borders  of  a  marsh  near  the  intersectioA  of  Thompson  and  Spring  Streets.    Within  this  line, 
upon  an  eminence  called  Bayard's  Mount,  was  the  largest  of  all  the  works,  except  Fort  Qeorge  . 
and  the  Orand  Battery.    This  was  called  Indqtendent  Battery,  and  the  Americans  named  the  emi-  ^ 
nence  Bunker  Hill.    This  name  was  retained  until  the  CoUea  or  Fresh  Water  Pond,  which  cover-  ^ 
ed  many  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Halls  of  Justice,  was  filled  by  digging  down  the  hills  around  ^ 
it    The  battery  on  Bunker  Htil  was  upon  the  space  included  within  the  intersections  of  Cen-  ^ 
ter,  Mott,  Mulberry,  Grand,  and  Broome  Streets ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  hill  was  digged   ^ 
down,  the  brick  lining  of  a  well,  constructed  within  the  works,  stood  up  like  a  huge  cliinmey. 
This  battery  had  nine  eig^t-pounders,  four  three's,  and  six  royal  cohorns  and  mortars. 

The  first  work  on  the  Hudson,  after  leaving  Fort  George,  was  the  Oyeter  Battery  in  the  rear 
of  No.  1  Broadway.  It  had  tw6  thirty-two  pounders  and  three  twelve's.  Southvrest  of  Trinity  Indbpbndbkt  Battsbt. 
ohnreh,  on  the  high  river  bank,  was  M'DougaiPa  Battery  of  four  guns.  West  of  Greenwich  Street  ('*  Greenwich  road**),  near  the 
water,  between  Reade  and  Duane  Streets,  was  the  Jertey  Battery,  with  five  guns.  Along  the  high  river  bank  a  breast-work  extend- 
ed almost  to  the  Vauxhall  (see  page  788)  at  the  comer  of  Warren  and  Greenwich  Streets.  On  Greenwich,  between  Franklin  and 
Nordi  Moore  Streets,  was  the  *' Air-ftimace"  and  "  Brew-house."  The  former  was  fortified,  and  from  it  a  line  of  intrenchments 
extended  northeast  to  the  north  part  of  the  present  St  John's  Park,  overlooking  Lispenard's  Meadows.  On  the  river  bank,  in 
ftont  of  the  "Brew-house,"  was  a  circular  work  called  the  Orenadier*§  Battery,  with  three  twelve-pounders  and  two  mortars 
From  it  a  line  of  brcas^works  extended  along  the  river  to  Hubert  Street  From  that  point  close  along  the  west  side  of  Green- 
wich Street  was  a  line  of  breas^works,  extending  to  Desbrosses  Street  Where  Watt  Street  crosses  Greenwich  was  another 
snudl  breas^work ;  at  the  foot  of  King  Street  was  another;  and  firom  the  foot  of  Clarksoa  to  Barrow  was  another.  Upon  the 
high  ground  known  until  within  a  few  years  as  Richmond  Hill,  there  was  quite  an  extensive  line  of  fortifications,  which  com- 
manded  the  river,  and  the  Greenwich  and  Broadway  roads.  This  line  commenced  near  the  Junction  of  Spring  and  M'Dougal 
Streets,  and,  sweeping  around  near  Houston  and  Hammersley,  ended  at  Varick,  near  King  Street  On  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, near  Houston  Street  was  an  eminence  on  v^ich  works  were  erected ;  and  directly  east  of  them,  between  Broadway  and 
the  Bowery,  were  four  small  breast- works,  a  few  rods  apart    East  of  the  Bowery,  at  the  intersection  of  Forsyth  and  Delancey 
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close  of  May, «  he  left  the  troops  in  command  of  General  Putnam,  while  he  hastened 

to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress  respect- 
ing the  general  defense  of  the  colonies.  The  wicked 
bargain  of  Great  Britain  with  the  German  princes  for 
their  men  was  now  known,  and  it  was  believed  that 
New  York  was  the  point  where  the  mercenary  vultures 
would  probably  strike  their  first  blow.  To  that  point  the 
eyes  of  all  America  were  now  turned.  Congress  author- 
ized a  re-enforcement  of  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
militia,  to  be  drawn  from  New  England,  New  York,*  and 
New  Jersey,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  flying 
camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  formed  of  militia  from 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  latter 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Amboy,  and  the  accomplished 
General  Mercer  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Gen- 
eral Greene  took  post  at  Brooklyn,  and  superintended  the  WABHXNOTON'a  HsAo-quAaTKBa.3 
b  June  7   P''®P*'^***°'*  ^^  defenses  there.     On  his  return,**  Washington  went  to  the  upper  end  of 

the  island,  and  personally  aided  in  the  surveys  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  Fort 
Washington  and  its  outworks. 

General  Howe,  who  went  to  Halifax  from  Boston,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 

c  1776    "*"^^  °^  June.c  with  ships  and  transports  bearing  his  recruited  army,  where  he  was 

visited  by  Governor  Tryon.     On  the  eighth  of  July  he  landed  nine  thousand  men  upon 

Staten  Island,*  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  Admiral  Howe,  with  English 

*  John  Morin  Scott  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  New  York  troops,  with  the  commission  of  a 
brigadier. 

'  I  was  informed  by  the  venerable  Anna  van  Antwerp,*  aboat  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  in  the  an- 
tamn  of  1851,  that  Washington  made  his  head-quarters,  on  first  entering  the  city,  at  the  spacious  house 
(half  of  which  is  yet  standing  at  180  Pearl  Street,  opposite  Cedar  Street),  delineated  in  the  engraving. 
The  large  window,  with  an  arch,  toward  the  right,  indicates  the  center  of  the  original  building.  It  is  of 
brick,  stuccoed,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  There  Washington  remained  until  summoned  to  visit  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  toward  the  last  of  May.  On  his  return,  he  went  to  the  Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broadway, 
where  he  remained  until  the  evacuation  in  September. 

'  The  main  body  of  Howe^s  troops  landed  near  the  present  quarantine  ground,  and  encamped  upon  the 
Jills  in  the  vicinity.  The  fleet  had  anchored  off  Vanderventer^s  point  (the  telegraph  station  at  the  Nar- 
rows),  and  three  ships  of  war  and  some  transports  brought 
the  English  troops  within  the  Narrows,  to  the  landing-place. — 
(Howe's  Ditpalch  to  Lord  George  Germaine.)  Howe  made  his 
head-quarters  at  the  Rote  and  Crown  Tavern^  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Stapleton  to  Richmond,  near  New  Dorp.  The 
house  is  near  the  forks  of  the  Richmond  and  Amboy  roads,  and 
overlooks  the  beautiful  level  country  between  it  and  the  sea, 
two  miles  distant.  It  is  now  (1852)  the  property  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Parkinson,  of  Old  Town,  Staten  Island.  The  house 
was  built  by  a  Huguenot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  upon  that 
part  of  the  island. 

When  Howe  landed,  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  the  Ro««  and  Crown. 

island  formed  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  under  Tryon,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn. 

Stroeto,  waa  a  amall  circular  battery.  On  the  weat  side  of  Broadway,  near  Walker,  was  an  irrcfolar  work;  and  the  Hoapital 
(on  Broadway,  fronting  Pearl  Street),  a  strong  atone  building,  was  fortified.  There  was  also  a  line  of  breast-works  extending 
along  the  East  River  from  the  present  Dry  Dock  to  Stuy  vesant  Square ;  and  at  Horn's  Hook,  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-ninth  Street, 
was  a  work  called  Thmp$on*t  BaUery,  with  nine  guns.  I  was  informed  by  the  venerable  Judge  WoodhuU.  of  FranklinviUe, 
Long  Island  (now  ninety-eight  years  of  age),  that  when  the  lines  across  the  island,  from  the  East  River  toward  the  Hudson,  were 
constructed,  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  were  pressed  into  service. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  roost  of  the  streets  here  mentioned  were  not  then  in  existence.  Chambers  Street  up  Broadway. 
Hester  Street  up  the  Bowery,  and  Catharine  Street  up  the  East  River,  were  the  extreme  points  to  which  streets  were  laid  out 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Now  (1652)  the  streets  and  avenues  are  all  opened  to  Fortieth  Street,  and  some  beyond  ;and  al- 
most a  solid  mass  of  edifices  cover  the  island  from  river  to  river  below  Thirty -second  Street.  Then  the  Hospital  was  quite  in 
the  fields,  and  Greenwich  was  a  country  village. 

*  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  left  the  city  with  her  pare>nts  when  the  British  took  possession,  and  retired  to  Tappan,  where  she  was 
married.  They  returned  to  the  city  after  the  war,  and  her  husband  purchased  the  lot  No.  38  Maiden  Lane,  where  she  redded 
from  tiiat  time  until  her  death,  a  period  of  ahnost  seventy  years.    Her  style  of  living  was  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  all  the 
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Ploi  to  destroy  Waabiiigtoo.  Declaration  of  Independence  read  to  the  Army.  Deatruction  of  the  King's  Statnc. 

regulars  and  Hessian  hirelings.  These  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on  the 
eleventh,  Clinton  and  Parker,  with  their  broken  forces,  joined  them.  Another  debarkation 
took  place  on  the  twelfth,  and  there,  upon  the  wooded  heights  of  Staten  Island,  above  Sta- 
pleton  and  Cliflon,  and  upon  the  English  transports,  almost  thirty  thousand  men  stood  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  Republicans.'  Already  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  gone  abroad  ;' 
the  statue  of  the  king  in  New  York  had  been  pulled  down,'  and  brave  men,  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Continental  Congpress  and  its  measures,  were  piling  fortifications  upon  every 
eligible  point  around  the  devoted  city. 

*  A  plot,  originated  by  Tryon,  to  murder  the  American  general  officers  on  the  arrival  of  the  British,  or 
at  best  to  capture  Washington  and  deliver  him  to  Sir  William  Howe,  was  discovered  at  this  time.  It  was 
arranged  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  secure  the  passes  to  the  city,  and  at  one  blow  deprive  the  Republicans 
of  their  leaders,  and  by  massacre  or  capture  annihilate  the  *^  rebel  army.'*  Mayor  Hicks  was  one  of  the 
conspirators ;  and  from  his  secure  place  on  board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Tryon  sent  money  freely  to  bribe 
Americans.  Two  of  Washington's  Guard  were  seduced,  but  the  patriotism  of  a  third  was  proof  against 
their  temptations,  and  he  exposed  the  plot.  Hicks,  Gilbert  Forbes  (a  gunsmith  on  Broadway),  and  about 
a  dozen  others,  were  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Connecticut.  It  was  ascertained  that 
about  five  hundred  persons  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  the  Guard,  "was 
hanged  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1776.  This  was  the  first  military  execution  in  New  York. — See 
Spark's  Writingi  of  Washington,  iii.,  438;  Force's  American  ArckivM,  vi.,  1064;  /6.,  i.  (second  series), 
117  ;  Gaine's  New  York  Mercury. 

'  Washington  received  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with  instructions  to  have 
it  read  to  the  army.  He  immediately  issued  an  order  for  the  several  brigades,  then  in  and  near  the  city, 
to  be  drawn  up  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  to  hear  it  read  by  their  several  commanders  or  their  aids.  The 
brigades  were  formed  in  hollow  squares  on  their  respective  parades.  The  venerable  Zachariah  Greene 
(commonly  known  as  "  Parson  Greene,"  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Thompson,  historian  of  Long  Island),  yet 
(1852)  living  at  Hempstead,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  the  brigade, 
then  encamped  on  the  "  Common,"  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands.  The  hollow  square  was  formed  at 
about  the  spot  where  the  Park  Fountain  now  is.  He  says  Washington  was  within  the  square,  on  horseback, 
and  that  the  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one  of  his  aids.  When  it  was  concluded,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given.  Holt's  Journal  for  July  11,  1776,  says,  *'In  pursuance  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence,  a  general  jail  delivery  took  place  with  respect  to  debtors."  Ten  days  afterward,  the  people 
assembled  at  the  City  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  to  hear  the  Declaration  read.  They  then  took 
the  British  arms  from  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court-room,  also  the  arms  wrought  in  stone  m  front 
of  the  building,  and  the  picture  of  the  king  in  the  council  chamber,  and  destroyed  them,  by  fire,  in  the  street. 
They  also  ordered  the  British  arms  in  all  the  churches  in  the  city  to  be  destroyed.  This  order  seems  not 
to  have  been  obeyed.  Those  in  Trinity  chnreh  were  taken  down  and  carried  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  Rev- 
erend'  Charles  Inglis,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  now  hang  upon  the  waUs  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  St.  John's. 

'  The  statue  of  George  the  Third  was  equestrian,  made  of  lead,  and  gilded.  It  was  the  workmanship 
of  Wilton,  then  a  celebrated  statuary  of  London,  and  was  the  first  equestrian  effigy  of  his  majesty  yet 
erected.  It  was  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1770.  On  the  same  evening  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  to  the  troops  in 
New  York,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled,  pulled  down  the  statue,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  sent  it 
to  be  made  into  bullets.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  in  a  letter  to  Gates,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  king's 
statue,  said,  *'  His  troops  will  probably  have  melted  majesty  fired  at  them."  Some  of  the  soldiers  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  matter,  for  on  the  following  morning  Washington  issued  an  order  for  them  to 
desist  from  such  riotous  acts  in  future.*  The  greater  portion  of  the  statue  was  sent  to  Litchfield,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  there  converted  into  bullets  by  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  Governor  Woloott,  a  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Marvin,  and  a  Mrs.  Beach.  According  to  an  account  current  of  the  cartridges  made  from  this  statue, 
found  among  the  papers  of  Governor  Woloott,  it  appears  that  it  furnished  materials  for  forty-two  thousand 
bullets. 

perto&sioni  of  her  wealthj  children  coald  not  lore  her  from  that  simplicity  and  the  home  of  her  early  year*  of  married  Ufe. 
She  arose  one  morning,  sat  down  by  her  table,  leaned  her  head  upon  it,  and  expired  like  a  waning  ember,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  years.    Almost  all  of  the  few  who  knew  her  half  a  centary  ago,  had  forgotten  her. 

*  In  a  coarse  Tory  drama,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  Brooklyn ;  a  farce  in  two  acts,  as  it  was  performed  on  Long  Island  on 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Aagust,  1776,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Tyrants  of  America  assembled,  at  Philadelphia," 
published  by  Rivington.  the  destruction  of  the  statue  is  attributed  to  Washington.  A  servant  girl  of  Lady  Gates  is  made  to  say, 
concerning  the  chie^  "And  more,  my  lady,  did  he  not  order  the  king's  statue  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  head  cut  off."  Mr. 
Greene  described  the  statue  to  ro^  as  of  the  natural  size,  both  horse  and  man.  The  horse  was  poised  upon  his  hinder  legs. 
The  king  had  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  bis  right  hand  held  the  bridle-reins,  the  left  rested  upon  tbe  handle  of  a  sword.  The 
artist  omitted  stirrups,  and  the  soldiers  often  said,  in  allusion  to  the  fact,  '•  the  tyrant  ought  to  ride  a  hard-trotting  horse,  with, 
out  stirrups."  Stephens,  in  his  TrmtU  in  Oreeu,  &c.  (U.,  33).  says,  that  in  the  house  of  a  Russian  major,  at  Chioff,  he  saw  a  pie- 
tore  representing  the  destruction  of  this  statue.  The  major  pledged  him  in  the  toast,  "  Success  to  Liberty  throughout  tbe 
world." 
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Eflbct  of  the  Dedantioo.  Howe'a  Letter  .to  Waahington.  Commiation  of  the  Brothera.  Preparationa  for  Batde. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
adjourned  to  White  Plains,  and  there,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  they  reassembled,  approved  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  changed  the  title  of  the  Assembly  to  Convention  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Declaration,  however,  offended  many 
influential  men,  who,  though  warmly  attached  to  their  country,  and  yearning  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Some  closed 
their  mouths  in  silence  and  folded  their  arms  in  inaction,  while  others,  like  Beverly  Robin- 
son, the  Delancey's,  and  men  of  that  character,  actively  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king/ 
The  patriot  army  in  New  York  was  surrounded  by  domestic  enemies,  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  open  adversaries,  and  this  fact  seemed  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  Howe,  that  the  olive 
branch  would  be  accepted  by  the  Americans  when  ofiered.'  He  soon  perceived  that  much 
of  loyalty  was  the  child  of  timidity,  and  when  his  proclamations  were  sent  abroad,  oflering 
peace  only  on  condition  of  submission,  the  missiles  proved  powerless.  Although  doubtless 
desiring  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  the  sword  and  sever  the  leashes  of  the  blood-hounds 
of  war. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  Rose  and  Phoenix  ships  of  war,  with  their  decks  guarded  by 
sand-bags,  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  passing  the  American  batteries  without  serious  injury,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Hudson  to  Haverstraw  Bay,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  open  a  com- 
munication with  Carleton,  who  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  southward  by  Lake 
Champlain,'  and  for  furnishing  arms  to  the  Tories  of  West  Chester.  The  vigilant  Whigs 
would  not  allow  their  boats  to  land,  and  there  they  remained  inactive  for  three  weeks.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  belligerent  forces  were  preparing  for  the  inevitable  battle.  Hulks  of 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  channel  between  Governor's  Island'  and  the  Battery,  and  chevaitx 
de  frise  were  formed  there  under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  British  vessels  up  the  East  River.  A  large  body  of  troops  were  concentrated  at 
Brooklyn,  under  General  Greene ;  Sullivan  and  his  little  army  hastened  from  the  North  ; 
two  battalions  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  under  Smallwood,  arrived,  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  militia  flocked  to  the  city  by  hundreds.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  American  army  in  and  around  New  York  numbered  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men, 

^  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  Americans.  They  were  authorized  to  extend  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  to  declare  penitent  towns  or  colonies  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  non-intercourse ;  and 
to  offer  rewards  to  those  who  should  render  meritorious  services  in  restoring  tranquillity.  Howe  sent  proc- 
lamations to  this  effect  ashore  at  Amboy,  addressed  to  the  colonial  governors,  and  designed  for  general  cir- 
culation among  the  people.  The  General  Congress  denounced  it  as  a  scheme  to  "  amuse  and  disarm  the 
people,*'  and  exhorted  them  to  perceive  ^^that  the  valor  alone  of  their  country  was  to  save  its  liberties." — 
Journal^  ii.,  260.  At  about  the  same  time,  Colonel  Paterson,  the  British  adjutant  general,  went  to  New 
York  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  letter  from  General  Howe,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."  This 
was  so  addressed  because  the  Briton  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  official  character  of  the  *'  rebel 
chief  It  was  a  silly  movement ;  Washington  penetrated  the  design,  and  refused  any  communication,  unless 
addressed  to  Gtneral  Washington.  Paterson  urged  Washington  not  to  be  punctilious,  pleading  the  neces- 
sity of  waving  all  ceremony,  for  Howe  came  to  cause  the  sheathing  of  swords,  if  possible.  Washington 
was  inflexible,  and  said,  in  reference  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  seemed  empowered  only  to  grant 
pardons ;  that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault  needed  no  pardon,  and  that  the  Americans  were  only  de- 
fending their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Paterson  returned,  and  Howe  made  no  ^rther  attempts  to  cor- 
respond with  **  George  Washington,  Esq.''  Congress,  by  resolution,  expressed  its  approval  of  the  coarse 
of  the  commander-in-chief  in  this  matter. 

'  The  chief  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1776  was  for  Howe  to  attack  New  York  and  ascend  the  Hudson, 
while  Carleton  should  come  from  Canada  and  form  a  junction.  This  would  effectually  cut  off  the  Eastern 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to  make  war  in  the  Southern 
States,  aqd  the  American  forces  being  thus  divided,  might  be  easily  conquered.  Their  designs  miscarried. 
Clinton  was  repulsed  at  Charleston,  Carleton  was  kept  at  bay,  and  Howe  did  not  pass  the  Highlands. 

'  The  original  name  of  this  island  was  Nutten.  The  rents  of  the  land  being  a  perquisite  of  the  colonial 
governors,  it  was  called  Governor's  Island.  It  was  held  as  such  perquisite*  until  the  close  of  Governor 
Clinton's  administration.  General  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  informed  me  that  Clinton  rented  it  to  Dr.  Price, 
who  built  a  house  of  entertainment  there,  and  laid  out  a  race-course.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  taking 
race-horses  to  the  island,  it  was  abandoned  alter  two  or  three  years,  and  the  course  at  Harlem  was  estab- 
lished. 
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Diipositlon  of  American  Detacbmentf.  Kip's  Bay.  Tlie  Kip  Family. 

bat  at  least  one  fourth  of  them  were  unfitted  by  sickness  for  actiye  duty.  Bilious  fever 
prostrated  Greene  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  Sullivan  was  placed  in  command  at 
Brooklyn.  A  small  detachment  was  ordered  to  Governor's  Island ;  another  was  posted  at 
Paulus'  Hook,  where  Jersey  City  now  stands,  and  General  George  Clinton,  with  a  body  of 
New  York  militia,  was  ordered  to  ^est  Chester  county  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  British 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  landing,  to  prevent  their  taking  possession 
of  the  strong  post  at  King's  Bridge.  Parson's  brigade  took  post  at  Kip's  Bay,^  on  the  East 
River,  to  watch  British  vessels  if  they  should  enter  those  waters.  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  two  armies  immediately  antecedent  to  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, 1776. 

^  The  family  mansion  of  the  Kips,  a  strong  hoase  built  of  briok  im- 
ported from  Holland,  remained  near  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  until  July,  1850,  when  it  was  taken  down.     A   - 
pear-tree  near,  planted  in  1700,  bore  fruit  the  present  season.     The  . 
house  was  built  in  1641  by  Samuel  Kip,  who  was  secretary  of  the  " 
council  of  New  Netherlands,  and  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was  prob-   : 
ably  the  oldest  edifice  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  sketch  here  -j 
given  is  from  a  painting  in  possession  of  the  Reverend  W.  Ingraham  ^ 
Kip,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  and  gives  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  Rev-  ^ 
olntion.     The  Kip  family  are  among  the  oldest  in  this  state. 

Ruloff  de  Kype  (anglicized  to  Kip  after  the  English  took  possession 
of  New  Netherlands)  was  the  first  of  the  name  found  in  history.     He  Kip's  House. 

was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Guises  in  the  civil  wars  between  Protestants  and 
Papists  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  fled  to  the  Low  Countries.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  fell  in  battle  near  Jarnao.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  there, 
where  an  altar-tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  bearing  his  coat  of  arms.*  His  son  Rolofi*  became  a  Prot- 
estant, and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  grandson,  Henry,  (born  in  1576)  became  an  active  member  of  the 
"Company  of  Foreign  Countries,"  which  was  organized  in  1588  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  northeast 
passage  to  the  Indies.  In  1635  he  came  to  America  with  his  family,  but  soon  returned  to  Holland.  His 
sons  remained,  bought  large  tracts  of  land,  and  were  active  in  public  afiairs.  One  of  them  (Henry)  was 
a  member  of  the  first  popular  Assembly  in  New  Netherlands  (see  page  783),  and  married  a  daughter  of 
De  Sille,  the  attorney  general.  His  brother  Jacob  bought  the  land  at  Kip^s  Bay,  and  a  third  son,  Isaac, 
owned  the  property  which  is  now  the  City  Hall  Park.  Nassau  Street  was  called  Kip  Street.  In  1686 
one  of  the  family  purchased  the  tract  where  the  village  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  now  stands.  It 
was  called  "  the  manor  of  Kipsburg."  A  part  of  this  was  sold  to  Henry  Beekman,  by  whose  grand-daugh- 
ter, the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  it  passed  into  the  Livingston  family.  At  the  opening  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  Kip  family  were  divided  in  politics ;  some  held  royal  commissions,  others  were  stanch  Whigs. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Kip's  Bay  property  were  strong  Whigs,  but  one  of  them,  Samuel,  was  induced  by 
Colonel  Delancey  to  take  the  loyal  side.  He  raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  principally  from  his  own  ten- 
ants, joined  Delancey,  and  was  active  in  West  Chester  county,  where,  in  a  skirmish  in  1781,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.     He  lived  several  years  after  the  war,  and  suffered  great  loss  of  property  by  confiscation. 

For  several  years  after  the  British  took  possession  of  York  Island,  Kip's  house  was  used  as  head-quarters 
by  officers.  There  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  80th  regiment,  was  quartered  in  1780,  and  on  the  day  when 
Andre  left  the  city  to  meet  Arnold,  Williams  gave  a  dinner  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  staff*.  Andre  was 
there  and  shared  in  the  socialities  of  the  hour.  It  was  his  last  dinner  in  New  York.  Such  ii  well  authen- 
ticated tradition. — See  Holgate's  American  Genealogiei^  page  109. 

*  The  defTke  wm  a  ihield.  On  one  aide,  ocoup3ring  a  moiety,  waa  a  croea.  The  other  moiety  waa  quartered  by  a  atrip  of 
gold:  above  wore  two  griffina,  and  below  an  open  maUed  band.  There  were  two  cretta,  a  game-cock,  and  a  demi-griffln  hold- 
ing a  crosa :  the  legend,  "  Veatigia  aolla  retrornuo." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

*'  In  the  year  seventy-six  came  the  two  noble  brothers, 
With  an  army  and  fleet  fit  to  conquer  a  world ; 
And  Cornwallis,  and  Rawdon,  and  Tarleton,  and  others — 
And  marder  and  rapine  on  our  country  were  hurPd/' 

Yankee  Curonologt. 

''  There  the  old-fashioned  colonel  galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder  cloud ; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging,  and  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 

Trumpet  loud  : 
There  the  blue  bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper  jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Rifle  breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron  six-pounder, 

Hurling  Death !" 

Knickerbocker  Magazine^ 

N  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1776,  the  British  troops 
under  General  William  Howe  landed  upon  Long  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Utrecht.  Four  thousand  men  crossed  the  ferry  from  Staten  Island, 
at  the  Quarantine  Ground,  to  Denyse's  strong  stone  house,  where  Fort  Ham- 
^  ilton  now  stands,  and  landed  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Rainbow,  an- 
I  chored  where  Fort  La  Fayette  looms  up  in  the  center  of  the  Narrows.  Some 
riflemen,  under  Colonel  Edward  Hand,  posted  on  the  hill  above,  retired 
toward  Flatbush.     An  hour  afterward,  British  and  Hessian  troops  poured 

over  the  sides  of  the  English  ships  and  transports,  and  in  long  rows  of  boats,  directed  by 

Commodore  Hotham,  five  thousand  more  soldiers  landed  upon  Long  Island,  in  the  bow  of 

Gravesend  Bay  (at  a  place  known  as  Bath, 

in  front  of  New  Utrecht),  under  cover  of  the 

guns  of  the  PJuznix,  Rose^^  and  Qreyhound. 

The  chief  commanders  of  the  English  were 

Sir  Henry    Clinton,   Earls   Cornwallis    and 

Percy,    and   Generals  Grant  and  Sir  Will 

iam  Erskine.     Count  Donop,  who  was  killed 

at  Red  Bank  in   1777,  landed,  with  some 

Hessians,  with  the  first  division,  and  on  the 

A  August,  twenty-fifth, a  the  veteran  De  Heister,' 
1776.    with  Knyphausen,  and  two  Hessian  i 

brigades,  also  landed  near  New  Utrecht.    The  v«w  at  q»av«8«wd  bay.> 

whole  invading  force  was  about  ten  thousand  men  well  armed,  with  forty  cannons.     Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dairy mple  remained  to  keep  Staten  Island. 

^  The  Rote  and  PAcmiz,  after  remaining  in  Haverstraw  Bay  three  weeks,  had  passed  the  American  bat- 
teries and  joined  the  fleet. — See  page  802. 

'  Lieutenant-general  De  Heister  was  an  old  man,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  master,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  The  long  voyage  of  almost  fourteen  weeks  dispirited  him,  *'  and,"  says  Sir  George  Collier, 
^^  his  patience  and  tobacco  became  exhausted."  A  sniflf  of  land  breeze  revived  him.  "  He  called  for 
Hook,  and  swallowed  large  potations  to  the  health  of  his  friends." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  road  on  the  high  shore,  a  little  below  Fort  Hamilton,  looking  southeast  j  the 
house  in  the  center  belonged  to  Simon  Cortelyou,  a  Tory,  during  the  Revolution,  and  has  not  been  altered. 
Gravesend  Bay  is  seen  beyond  the  house,  and  the  distant  land  is  Coney  Island  beach. 
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Alarm  in  New  York.  General  Patnam.  General  John  Morin  Scott 

When  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was  known  in  New  York,  alann  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed/ Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  General  Sullivan,  then  encamped  at  Brooklyn,  and 
the  next  day  the  veteran  Greneral  Putnam'  was  ordered  thither  by  Washington,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  there.  The  military  works  on  Long  Island  had  been  constructed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Greneral  Greene,  who  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  im- 
portant point  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  Narrows.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  sick,  and  none 
knew  so  well  as  he  the  importance  of  certain  passes  in  the  rear  of  Brooklyn.  The  chief 
fortifications  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city,'  while  at  the  passes  alluded  to 

*  Many  Whig  families  left  the  city,  and  for  seven  long  years  of  exile  they  endured  privations  with  heroic 
fortitude.*     Many  of  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  others  were  ruined  by  military  occupants. 

*  Israel  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1718.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous, athletic  lad,  and  in  1739  we  find  him  cultivating  land  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  oCthe  first  troops  raised  in  Connecticut  for  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1755,  in  which 
capacity  the  reader  has  met  him  several  times  in  these  volumes.  He  returned  to  his  farm  after  the  peace, 
where  he  remained  until  he  heard  of  the  afiair  at  Lexington.     At  the  head  of  Connecticut  troops,  he  dis- 

tinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     He  was  one  of  the  four 
major  generals  appointed  by  Congress  in  1775.     His  services  during  the 
war  are  mentioned  in  many  portions  of  this  work,  and  we  will  not  repeat 
them  here.     His  last  military  services  were  performed  at  West  Point  and 
vicinity  in  1779,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications.    Paralysis  of  one  side  impaired  the  activity  of  bb  body,  but  his* 
mind  retained  its  powers  until  his  death.     He  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
^x^fcj^^^ -^    war,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty- 
.„_ .  «:  _  ^^^i^-Npfe^*. ..-        nimii  qC  May,  1790,  aged  seventy-two  years.     His  remains  repose  beneath 
a  marble  slab  in  the  grave-yard  south  of  the  village,  upon  which  is  an  appropriate  inscription. t 

'  Over  all  the  sites  of  Revolutionary  fortifications,  near  Brooklyn,  the  modern  city  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Streets  and  avenues  reticulate  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  the  consecrated  places. 

*  I  have  before  me  a  manuicript  letter,  written  by  a  daughter  of  General  John  Morln  Scott,  from  Elizabethtown,  three  deyc 
after  the  landing  of  the  British  on  Long  bland,  which  exhibits  the  alarms  and  privations  to  which  wealthy  fioniUes,  who  had 
left  the  city,  were  subjected.  After  mentioning  their  hourly  ezpecUtion  of  the  landing  of  the  British  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
•he  says :  "  We  have  oar  coach  standing  before  onr  door  every  night,  and  the  horses  harnessed  ready  to  make  our  escape,  if 
we  have  time.  We  have  hardly  any  clothes  to  wear;  only  a  second  change.**  Warned  by  Governor  Livingston  to  leave 
Elizabethtown,  the  family  of  General  Scott  fled  at  night  to  Springfield,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  thondenstorm.  The  writer 
continues :  '« We  were  obliged  to  stop  on  the  road  and  stay  all  night,  and  all  the  lodging  we  could  get  was  a  dirty  bed  on  the 

door.    How  hard  it  seems  for  as,  that  have  always  been  osed  to  living  comfortable ! Pi^a,  with  his  brigade,  has  gone 

oyer  to  Long  Island,  which  makes  as  very  uneasy.    Poor  New  York  I  I  long  to  have  the  battle  over,  and  yet  I  dread  the  cou- 
•eqoences."    This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  her  grandson.    Charles   a  M'Rnight,  Esq..  of  New  York. 

John  Mobin  Scott  was  an  early  opponent  of  British  oppression,  the  ooadjator  of  Sears,  Lamb,  Willett,  and  others.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  the  baronial  famOy  of  Scott 
of  Ancram,  Tevlotdale,  Scotland,  and  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1730.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1746.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  the  law,  married  Helena  Rut- 
gers, of  New  York,  and  made  that  city  his 
fleld  of  active  asefalness.  With  William 
Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  his  voice  and  pen 
boldly  advocated  extreme  measures,  and, 
because  of  his  ultra  Whig  principles,  the 
timid  ones  defeated  his  election  to  the  Ocn. 
eral  Congress  \n  1774.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  inflnential  members  of  the  General  Committot  of  New  York  in  1775,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress that  year.  On  the  ninth  of  June,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  which  office  he  held  antil  March,  1777.  He  waa 
with  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  War  called  by  Washington  to  decide  whether  to 
fight  longer  or  retreat  He  was  afterward  with  General  Heath  in  the  lower  part  of  West  Chester,  but  left  the  service  in  March, 
1777,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Congress  in  1782  and  1783. 
In  1784  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  lie  in  Trinity  church-yard  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  close  by  the 
railing  on  Broadway,  north  of  the  great  entranccnloor  to  the  church.  1  am  indebted  to  John  Morin  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  grandson  of  the  general,  for  the  materials  of  this  brief  sketch. 

t  "  This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Israel  Putnam,  Esq.,  m^r  general  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
fICates  of  America;  who  was  bom  at  Salem,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1718,  and  died 
at  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  A.D.  179a  Passenger,  if  thou  art  a  soldier,  go  not 
away  till  thou  hast  dropped  a  tear  over  the  dust  of  a  Hero,  who,  over  tenderly  attentive  to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  men. 
dared  to  lead  where  any  one  dared  to  follow.  If  thou  art  a  patriot,  remember  with  gratitude  how  much  thou  and  thy  country 
owe  to  the  disinterested  and  gallant  exertions  of  the  patriot  who  sleeps  beneadi  this  marble.  If  thou  art  an  honest,  gcnerou-, 
and  worthy  man,  render  a  sincere  and  cheerful  tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  whose  generosity  was  singular ;  whose  honesty 
was  proverbial ;  and  who,  with  a  slender  education,  with  smidl  advantages,  and  with  powerful  firiends,  raised  himself  to  uni 
versal  esteem,  and  to  offices  of  eminent  distinction  by  personal  worth,  and  by  the  dllifent  services  of  a  useful  life. ' 
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breast- works  were  oast  up.  These  passes  were  in  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  the  Jamaica  road,  at  Lord  Stirling ;  General  Wood- 
the  present  East  New  York,  hull  (late  president  of  the  Pro- 
and  in  broken  elevations  fur-  ▼incialCongre8s),nowinarm8, 
ther  on.  There  were  several  was  commissioned  to  deprive 
roads  traversing  the  flat  coun-  the  invaders  of  provisions  by 
try  in  the  rear  of  these  hills.  removing  the  live  stock  to  the 
These  Colonel  Miles,  of  Penn-  plains  of  Hempstead, 
sylvania,  was  directed  to  re-  The  invading  army  pre- 
connoiter  with  his  regiment,  pared  for  marching  soon  after 
to  watch  and  report  upon  the  the  debarkation.  The  Hes- 
progress  of  the  enemy.  To  sians,  under  De  Heister,  form- 
Sullivan  was  intrusted  the  ed  the  center  or  main  body ; 
command  of  the  troops  ^^^  ^  z^  J  the  English,  under  Gen- 
without  the  lines,  assist-  ^i^f^ViCC  (j)  i/(47f££'^f?ty  eral  Grant,  composed  the 
ed  by  Brigadier-general    Cy  lefl  wing,  which  rested 


By  a  careful  comparison  of  maps,  military  plans,  and  other  authorities,  with  maps  of  the  modem  city,  I 
have  endeavored  to  locate  the  various  works.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  found  no  material  errors 
in  the  statement.'* 


*  The  first  work  erected,  after  fortifying  Red  Hook  and  constmcting  Fori  Stirling^,  on  Brooklyn  UeighU  (toe  page  799),  was 
a  redoubt  called  Fort  Putnam,  upon  a  wooded  hill  near  the  Wallabout,  now  known  as  Fort  Qrtm*  and  Waakin^um,  Square. 
This  was  a  redoubt  with  five  guns ;  and  when  the  trees  were  felled,  it  commanded  the  East  River,  and  the  roads  approaching 
Brooklyn  from  the  interior.  An  intrenchment  extended  from  Fort  Putnam  nor&westerly  down  the  hill  to  a  spring  now(1852,) 
in  a  tanning- yard,  with  a  pump  in  it,  near  the  intersection  of  Portland  Street  and  Flushing  Arenue.  This  spring  was  then  on 
the  verge  of  the  Wallabout  From  the  western  side  of  the  fort  an  intrenchment  extended  In  zigzag  course  across  the  Flatbuah 
road,  near  the  junction  of  Flatbuah  Avenue  and  Power  Street,  to  Freek's  mill-pond,  at  the  head  of  Oowanns  Creek,  near  the 
Junction  of  Second  Avenue  and  Carroll  Street  Near  the  intersection  of  Nevina  and  Dean  Streets,  about  half  way  between 
Fort  Putnam  and  the  mill-pond,  on  the  land  of  Debevoise  and  Vanbrunt,  a  redoubt  was  constructed  with  five  guns,  and  called 
FoH  Greene.  A  little  eastward  of  Fort  Putnam,  near  the  Jamaica  road,  was  a  small  redoubt ;  and  upon  the  alope  of  Bergen 
Hill  (also  called  Boerums's  Hill),  opposite  Brewer's  mill,  was  a  small  redoubt  with  four  guns.  It  stood  between  Smith  Stt«et 
and  First  Avenue,  not  far  flrom  the  termination  of  Hoyt  Street  at  Carroll.  This  is  supposed  to  be  Box  Fint  It  vras  afterward 
strengthened  by  the  British  while  a  detachment  lay  encamped  on  Bergen  Hill.  Last  year  (1851)  a  friend  of  the  writer  picked 
up  arrow  heads,  and  buttons  marked  "42"  (43d  Highlanders),  on  the  site  of  this  redoubt  At  the  head  of  the  tnnn^  of  the 
Long  Island  rail-way,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boerum  and  Atiantic  Streets,  was  a  high,  conical  hill,  called  PooUeabergh  and  Cobble 
UilL  A  redoubt  fbr  three  cannons  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  intrenchment  ex- 
tended spirally  from  summit  to  base,  it  was  called  Cork-eerew  Fort. — (See  Onderdonk's  Reootutionary  InddenU  qf  Lon^  laiamd, 
a,  lis.)    This  redoubt  remained  until  1812,  when  it  was  strengthened  and  called  Fort  S^i/i.    Fort  Putnam  was  streogtiiened 

.    at  the  same  time,  and  called  JbrCQrssws.   The  banks  then 
T^^J^'^^!!?^3r^l^^"^^^**^'^^*""^"**nr  raised  on  those  of  the  fort  of  the  Revolution  were  very 

prominent  until  the  present  year  (185SS),  when  diluted 
patriotism  and  bad  taste  allowed  them  to  be  leveled  so  m 
to  give  the  face  of  Wd^in^ton  Square  a  smooth  appear 
ance.  To  the  eye  ofa  true  American  there  is  more  beauty 
In  a  single  mound  consecrated  by  patriotism  than  in  a 
score  of  graveled  walks  trodden  by  tiie  gay  and  ihong^N 
less. 

These  several  fortifications,  with  other  localitiea  and 
events  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  reference  to  the  aocompanying  map, 
which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  carefully  prepared  by 
Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  and  published  in  his  valuable 
collection  of  Revolutionary  IneidenU  of  Long  Jelmnd.  Mr. 
Onderdonk  has  thoroughly  explored  the  ground  we  are 
considering ;  and  to  him,  as  a  dcerone,  when  visiting  the 
field  of  conflict  I  am  much  faidebted  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  localities. 

Explanation  op  thx  Pj. ah.— Figure  1,  GraTesend 
beach,  where  the  British  landed;  2,  Denyse's  (Port  Ham- 
ilton) ;  3,  Martense's  Lane,  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  extending  from  Third  Avenue, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Gowanus  Bay,  to  tiie  FlatbuA  and 
New  Utrecht  road;  4,  Red  Lion  tavern;  5,  Grant's  forces;  6,  Stirling's  forces;  7,  Stirling's  last  encounter;  8,  CortelyoQ*s 
house;  9,  Port  or  Mill  road;  10,  Flatbush  pass ;  11,  Americans  retreating  across  the  creek;  12,  Party  of  Americana  covering 
the  retreat;  13,  Box  Fort;  14,  Brewer's  mill ;  15,  Fort  Greene,  near  the  mill-pond;  16,  Cork-screw  Fort;  17,  Baker's  tarem, 
near  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  Flatbush  Avenues ;  18,  British  redoubt  cast  up  after  the  battie ;  19,  Fort  Putnam,  now  Port 
Greene;  20,  Stone  church,  where  Washington  held  a  council  of  war;  21,  Fort  Stirling;  22,  The  ferry,  foot  of  Fulton  Street: 
23,  Fort  at  Red  Hook;  24,  Corlacr's  Houk;  -25,  Battery,  foot  of  Catharine  Street;  26,  Paulus'  Hook;  27,  (Governor's  Island f 
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Maroh  of  the  Brttiih.  Adrantage  gained.  Advance  of  Grant  toward  Gowanos. 

on  New  York  Bay  ;  and  the  right  wing,  designed  for  the  principal  performance  in  the  drama 
about  to  be  opened,  was  composed  of  choice  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Clinton,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Percy,  accompanied  by  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief.  While  Grant  and  De 
Heister  were  diverting  the  Americans  on  the  lefl  and  center,  the  right  was  to  make  a  cir- 
cuitous march  by  the  way  of  Flatlands,  to  secure  the  roads  and  passes  between  that  village 
and  Jamaica,  and  to  gain  the  American  left,  if  possible.  This  division,  under  the  general 
command  of  Clinton,  moved  from  Flatlands  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,*  aAnguat, 
and,  guided  by  a  Tory,  passed  the  narrow  causeway,  over  a  marsh  near  the  scatter-  ^77^ 
ed  village  of  New  Lots,'  called  Shoemaker's  Bridge.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
gained  the  high  wooded  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  the  present  village  of  East  New  York, 
unobserved  by  Colonel  Miles  and  the  American  patroles,  except  some  subaltern  officers  on 
horseback,  whom  they  captured.  Informed  that  the  Jamaica  road  was  unguarded,  Clinton 
hastened  to  secure  the  pass,  and  before  daylight  that  important  post  and  the  Bedford  pass' 
were  in  his  possession,  and  yet  Greneral  Sullivan  was  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  enemy 
from  Flatlands.  Expecting  an  attack  upon  his  right,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gowanus,  all  his 
vigilance  seems  to  have  been  turned  in  that  direction,  and  he  did  not  send  fresh  scouts  in 
the  direction  of  Jamaica.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  Clinton  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

While  the  British  right  wing  was  gaining  this  vantage  ground.  General  Grant,  with  the 
left,  composed  of  two  brigades,  one  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  New  York  Loyalists  raised 
by  Tryon,  made  a  forward  movement  toward  Brooklyn,  along  the  coast  road,'  by  way  of 
Martense's  Lane — «*  the  road  from  Flatbush  to  the  Red  Lion"  (4)  mentioned  by  Lord  Stir- 
ling«  The  guard  at  the  lower  pass  (3)  gave  the  alarm,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ingb  Putnam  detached  Lord  Stirling,*  with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary-  ^ 
land  regiments,  commanded  by  Atlee,  Haslet,  and  Small  wood,  to  oppose  Grant. 
The  militia  guard  at  Martense's  Lane  were  driven  back  by  Grant  to  the  hills  of  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  a  little  north  of  Sylvan  Water,  where  they  were  rallied  by  Parsons,  and  main- 
tained a  conflict  until  the  arrival  of  Stirling*  at  daybreak,  with  fifteen  hundred  men.     Stir- 

^  New  Lots  village  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  rail-way  station  at  East  New  York,  upon  the  same  plain. 
The  morass  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge  (30  on  map,  page  806)  is  now  only  a  wet  swale,  with  a  small  slug- 
gish stream,  and  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  of  passage  of  former  days.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  in 
question  a  single  regiment  might  have  kept  the  whole  British  force  at  bay  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge. 

'  There  were  four  important  passes  through  the  hills  which  should  have  been  well  guarded,  namely, 
at  Martense's  Lane  (3),  on  the  southern  border  of  Greenwood  Cemetery ;  the  Flatbush  pass,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  present  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  turnpike  and  the  Coney  Island  Plank  road ;  the  Bedford  pass, 
about  half  a  mile  northward  of  the  junction  of  the  Flatbush  and  Bedford  roads ;  and  the  Jamaica  pass,  a 
short  distance  from  East  New  York,  on  the  road  to  Williamsburgh,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens. 

At  East  New  York,  **  Howard's  half-way  house"  of  the  Revolution  is  yet  standing,  though  much  altered. 
William  Howard,  a  son  of  the  Whig  tavern-keeper,  is  yet  (1852)  living  there,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He 
told  me  that  he  remembers  well  seeing  the  British  approaching  from  New  Lots,  and  then  taking  his  father 
a  prisoner  and  compelling  him  to  show  them  the  Jamaica  pass,  and  the  best  route  over  the  hills  east  of  it, 
to  the  open  country  toward  Brooklyn.     We  sat  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  bom  eighty-nine  years  before. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  road  along  the  verge  of  the  high  bank  from  Yellow  Hook  to 
Gowanus  did  not  exist.  The  "coast  road"  was  on  the  slopes  further  inland,  and  terminated  at  Mar 
tense's  Lane. 

*  Lord  Stirling  was  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  of  February,  1775,  when  this  same 
General  Grant  declared  in  debate  that  the  Americans  "  could  not  fight,"  and  that  he  would  "  undertake 
to  march  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other  with  five  thousand  men." — ^Duer's  Life  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling, 162;  Par.  Reg.,  i.,  136. 

*  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1726.  His  father,  James 
Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  took  refuge  in  America  in  1716,  after  an  active  espousal  of  the 

88,  Hie  Narrows ;  99,  Vandeventer's  Point ;  30,  Shoemaker's  Bridge,  near  New  Lots.  Benoet's  Cove  is  near  figure  4,  where,  it 
is  said,  three  thousand  British  troops  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  twent7-serenth  of  August,  the  day  of  the  battle,  a  a,  track 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Howe,  irom  Flatlands,  by  way  of  the  present 
East  New  York  (Howard's  half-way  house)  to  Brooklyn. 

While  in  possession  of  New  York  and  vlcfaiity,  the  British  so  strengtiiened  Fort  Stirling,  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  that  it  assumed 
the  character  of  a  regular  fortification,  with  four  bastions,  similar  to  Fort  (Horgty  in  New  York.  They  also  cast  up  a  line  of  in- 
trenchments  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  the  Heights  to  the  present  Nary  Yard. 
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Sketch  of  Lord  Stirling. 


The  constraction  of 


ling  took  positioa  upon  the  slopes  a  little  northwest  of  *<  Battle  Hill/'  in  Greenwood,  and 
Atlee  ambuscaded  in  the  woods  on  the  lefl  of  Mar  tense's  Lane,  near  the  Firemen's  Monu- 

cause  of  the  pretender,  in  the  rebellion  the  previoas  year.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  David  Provoost. 
better  known  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  as  "  Ready-money  Provoost."* 
Young  Alexander  joined  the  army  during  a  portion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  aid-de-camp  and 
t»ecretary  to  General  Shirley.  He  accompanied  that  officer  to  England  in  1 755,  and  while  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  By  the  advice  of  many  of  them,  he  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  to  which  his  father  was  heir  presumptive 
when  he  left  Scotland.  Although  he  did  not  obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  the  title,  his  right  to  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded,  and  from  that  time  he  was  addressed  as  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1761,  and  soon  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston  (the  second  lord  of  the  manor),  a  sister 
of  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  and  built  a  fine  mansion  (yet  standing)  at  Baskenridge,  in  that 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New  Jersey  for  several  years.  In  1775,  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  New  Jersey  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia,  and  in  March,  1776. 
the  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  commission  of  brigadier.  Lee  left  him  in  command  at  New  York 
in  April.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn  in  August,  and  in  February  ensuing  Congress 
appointed  him  a  major  general.  He  performed  varied  and  active  service  until  the  summer  of  1781,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  array,  his  head-quarters  at  Albany.  An  invasion  from 
Canada  was  then  expected.  Quite  a  large  British  force  ,^^  prevailed  above  the  Highlands.  We 
was  at  Ticonderoga  and  vicinity,  under  St.  Leger,  who  ^S^  have  already  met  detachments  in  the  vi- 
was  repulsed  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777.  and  much  alarm     ^^ff  cinity  of  Johnstown  (see  p.  290,  vol.  i.), 


^^^^9^cy 


-^^^^.c^^a^/^-*--^ 


i/^^ 


and  witnessed  their  reception  by  Col- 
onel Willett.  The  vigorous  and  effect- 
ive preparations  made  by  Lord  Stirling 
intimidated  St.  Leger,  and  he  returned 
to  Canada.  Late  in  the  autumn  Stir- 
ling took  the  chief  command  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  following  summer  he 
was  again  in  command  at  Albany,  with 
a  general  supervision  of  military  affairs 
between  that  place  and  New  York. 
Among  other  orders  issued  by  him  at 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 


>t/-t-i^^Ci^ 


that  time  were  several  re- 
specting beacons  and  alarm 
posts.  From  one  of  them,  in 
possession  of  the  son  of  Col- 
onel Aaron  Burr,  I  copied  the 
annexed  sketch,  made  by  the 
pen  of  Lord  Stirling,  together 
with  the  full  order.f  Lord 
Stirling  died  at  Albany  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1 783,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
at  different  periods  during  the 
war,  Lord  Stirling  had  under 
his  command  every  brigade 
of  the  American  army  except 


" ^««...  >^— «..«  -..«  ^^wMf..*.     His  youngest  daughter  married  Colonel  William  Duer,  and  became 

the  mother  of  William  A.  Duer,  late  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  Judge  John  Duer,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.t — See  Lift  of  Lord  Stirling,  by  his  grandson,  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D. 

*  He  acquired  thia  «Ue  becanso  he  won  riches  rnpidly  by  the  illicit  trade  in  which  the  colonitta  were  then  ennnd  ni« 
family  vault  may  now  (1852)  be  seen  a  few  rods  from  the  bank  of  the  East  River,  in  "  Jones's  Woods,"  between  Seveoti^  and 
rtev<»nty-ftrst  Streets.    On  the  top  is  a  hu-ge  marble  shb,  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  hU  "son  David 

t  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  order:  "Each  of  the  beacona  are  to  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  at  bottom,  fourteen  feel 
square,  to  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  about  ei^teen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  then  to  terminate  about  six  feet  Uiiai«.  with  . 
stout  sapling  ta  the  center  of  about  thirty  feet  high  from  the  ground.  In  order  to  erect  them,  the  officer  who  ove«e«rthe  ex- 
ecution  should  proceed  thus :  he  should  order  the  foUowing  sized  logs  to  be  cut  as  near  the  place  as  possible  •  twentv  Iocs  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  diameter ;  ten  logs  of  about  twelve  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  ten  feet  lona-  ten  lo«  of 
about  nine  feet  long;  ten  logs  of  about  eight  foet  long;  twenty  logs  of  about  seven  feet  long;  twenty  logs  of  about  rixfeeTtonc 
He  should  then  sort  his  longest  logs  as  to  diameter,  and  place  the  four  longest  on  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  oflier.  and  about 
three  feet  apart  from  each  other.  He  should  then  place  the  four  next  logs  in  size  across  these  at  right  angles,  and  ao  nroceed 
till  all  the  logs  of  fourteen  feet  be  placed.  Then  he  is  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner  with  logs  of  twelve  feet  long,  and  when  thev  - 
are  all  placed,  with  those  of  a  lesser  size,  till  the  whole  are  placed,  taking  care,  as  he  goes  on.  to  fill  the  vacancies  between  the  los'i 
with  old  dry  spUt  wood  or  useless  dry  rails  and  brush,  not  too  close,  and  leaving  the  fifth  tier  open  for  firing  and  air  In  Ae 
l.eginning  of  hiswork,  to  place  a  good  stout  sapUng  in  the  center,  with  part  of  iu  top  left,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  aix>ve  the 
whole  work  The  figure  of  the  beacon  wUl  appear  thus.  [The  sketeh  above  given.]  The  two  upper  rows  of  logs  should  be 
fastened  in  their  places  with  good  strong  wooden  plugs  or  trunncls."  These  beacons  were  erected  upon  hills  from  the  Hudson 
Highlands  through  New  Jersey  by  way  of  Morristown,  Pluckemln,  and  Middlebrook,  and  upon  the  Neversink  HiUa  at  Sandv 
Hook.  They  were  to  be  used  as  signals  denoting  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  for  the  assembling  of  the  militia  at  certain  points, 
Hnd  to  direct  the  movements  of  certain  Continental  battalions. 

;  I  have  before  me  an  old  manuscript  schedule  of  Lord  Stirling's  wardrobe,  fai  which  the  material  and  color  of  o«:h  article 
l«  given.  I  print  the  number  as  a  curious  example  of  the  personal  provisions  of  a  gentleman  of  his  class  at  that  time,  namclv  • 
ITiirty-one  coats,  fifty-eight  vest^  fortythrce  pairs  of  breeches,  six  powdering  gowns  (used  when  powdering  the  hair),  two  pair* 
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Skirmiih  between  Grant  and  Stirling.    Storming  of  the  Flatlmah  Redoabt    Descent  of  Clinton.    Surrender  of  the  Americans. 

ment,  to  attack  Grant  on  his  approach.  This  was  done,  and  after  two  or  three  rounds 
Atlee  fell  back  to  the  left  of  Stirling,  on  the  top  of  the 
hills.  At  this  moment  Kichline  and  his  riflemen,  De 
Haas  and  his  battalion,  and  Captain  Carpenter,  with  two 
field-pieces,  arriTed.  Grant  advanced  and  took  post  in 
an  orchard,'  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Stir- 
ling, and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Grant  had  also  two 
field-pieces,  but  neither  party  made  much  use  of  their 
cannons.  In  that  position  the  belligerents  remained, 
without  severe  fighting,  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,* when  events  on  the  left  wing  of  the  American 
army  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  afiairs. 

While  Grant  and  Stirling  were  thus  engaged,  De  Heis- 
ter  and  his  Hessians  moved  from  Flatbush,  and  cannon- 
aded the  works  at  the  Flatbush  pass,  where  Sullivan  was  //^  •y^/l/^^^/l^i^^^d 
in  command  with  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Williams  and 
Miles.      In  the  mean  while,  Clinton  had  descended  from  the  wooded  hills  and  attacked  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Americans  on  the  plain  at  Bedford.      The  firing  was  understood  by  De 

Heister,  who  immediately  or- 
dered Count  Donop  to  storm 
the  redoubt  at  the  pass,  while 
he  pressed  forward  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Hessians. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued,"  when  Sullivan,  per- 
ceiving the  peril  of  his  little 
army  (for  Clinton  was  rapidly 
gaining  his  rear),  ordered  a 
retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn. The  opportunity  was 
gone,  and  on  descending  the 
rough  slope  from  Mount  Pros- 
pect, they  were  met  by  Clin- 
a's  light  infantry  and  dragoons, 
ho  drove  them  back  in  confu- 
»n  upon  the  Hessian  bayonets, 
illivan  and  his  ensnared  soldiers 
light  desperately,  hand  to  hand, 
ith  the  foe,  while  driven  back- 
ward between  the  full  ranks  of 
Is.  Many  broke  through  the 
_        ce  of  bayonets  and  sabers,  and 

*  A  few  trees  of  this  orchard  yet  remain  in  the  southwest  part  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

'  During  the  morning  the  Roebuck  frigate  approached  Red  Hook  and  cannonaded  the  battery  there. 
This,  like  the  movement  of  Grant,  was  intended  to  divert  the  Americans  from  the  operations  of  Clinton  on 
their  left. 

'  The  Hessians  fought  with  desperation,  and  gave  no  quarter.  They  had  been  told  that  the  Americans 
would  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  live,  and  their  sentiment  was  total  extermination.  **  Our  Hessians  and  our 
brave  Highlanders  gave  no  quarter,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  71st,  **and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  with 
what  alacrity  they  dispatched  the  rebels  with  their  bayonets,  after  we  had  surrounded  them  so  they  could 
not  resist." — See  Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  Incidents^  ii.,  138. 


of  trowtcrs,  thirty  ihirta,  scrpnteen  handkerchiefs,  twenty-aeven  atocka,  twenty-aeven  cravats,  eight  razor  clotha,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  paira  of  hoae,  alx  paira  of  aocka,  fifteen  night-capa,  five  paira  of  drawera,  two  p«ira  of  glovea,  foartoen  p«hiB  of 
ahoea.  fonr  paira  of  boota ;  total,  fonr  hundred  and  twelve  gamaenta. 

II.  Fff 
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BaCde  between  Stirling  and  Cornwallii.  Retreat  acroM  the  Gowanoa.  I>efeat  and  Captore  of  Stirling. 

escaped  to  Fort  Putnam,'  while  their  less  fortunate  companions  died  upon  the  field  or  were 
made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  General  Sullivan  and  several  subordinate  officers. 
Those  who  escaped  were  followed  up  to  the  verge  of  the  American  lines,  and  the  pursuing 
grenadiers  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  storming  Fort  Putnam.  An  easy  victory 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  result. 

Stirling  was  not  aware  of  the  disasters  on  the  lef^  until  Cornwallis  had  marched  down 
the  Port  or  Mill  road  (9),  took  position  near  the  ancient  dwelling 
known  as  "  the  Cortelyou  House,"  near  Gowanus,  and  fired  two 
guns  as  a  signal  for  Grant  to  press  forward.     That  officer  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  Americans,  and  in  the  engagement  Colonel  Atlee 
was  made  a  prisoner.     Hemmed  in  by  the  foe,  Stirling  saw  no  op- 
portunity for  escape  except  across  the  Gowanus  Creek,  at  the  dam 
of  the  ••  Yellow  Mill,'*  and  other  places  below  Brewer's  Mill.     To 
efiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Cornwallis,  and  while  a  few — 
coKTELYou'i  House.*      *  forlom  hope — should  keep  him  at  bay,  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans might  escape.      No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  tide  was  rising, 
ind  soon  the  creek  would  be  impassable.      Chang- 
ing his  from,  and  leaving  his  main  body  in  conflict 
with  Grant,  Stirling,  at  the   head  of  a  part  of 
Smallwood's  battalion,  commanded  by  Major  (af^ 
erward  General)  Gist,  fell  upon  Cornwallis,  and 
blood  flowed  freely.      For  twenty  minutes  the  con- 
flict was  terrible.      Stirling  endeavored  to  drive 
the  earl  up  the  Port  road,  get  between  him  and 
Fort  Box,  and  under  cover  of   its  guns  escape 

across   Brower's  dam.     He   was  successful,  but  BnowBB*  Mii.l.3 

wiiile  with  his  handful  of  brave  young  men  he  was  keeping  the  invader  in  check,  a  large 
part  of  his  companions  in  arms,  consisting  now  chiefly  of  Haslet's  Delawares  and  a  part  of 
Smallwood's  Marylanders,  reached  the  creek.  Some  passed  it  in  safety,  but  many  sunk 
into  silence  in  the  deep  mud  on  its  margin  or  beneath  its  turbid  waters.  Stirling  was 
obliged  to  yield  when  despoiled  of  nearly  all  of  his  brave  men.*  He  became  a  prisoner, 
and  was  sent  immediately  on  board  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship.  Thus  ended  the 
battle,  when  the  sun  was  at  meridian  ;  when  it  disappeared  behind  the  low  hills  of  New 
Jersey,  one  third  of  the  fivQ  thousand  patriots  who  had  contended  for  victory  were  lost  to 
their  country — dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners.*     Soon  many  of  the  latter  were  festering  with 

^  The  roost  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  after  the  Americans  had  lef^  the  Flatbush  pass,  and  attempted 
to  retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  The  place  of  severest  contest,  and  where  Sullivan  and  his  men  were 
made  prisoners,  was  upon  the  slope  between  the  Flatbush  Avenue  and  the  Long  Island  rail-way,  between 
Bedford  and  Brooklyn,  near  "  Baker^s  Tavern"  (17),  at  a  little  east  of  the  junction  of  these  avenues.  The 
preceding  map,  compiled  from  those  of  the  English  engineers  for  Marshall's  Life  of  Wtuhington^  will  as- 
sist the  reader  in  obtaining  a  proper  understanding  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 

*  This  house,  built  of  stone,  with  a  brick  gable  from  eaves  to  peak,  is  yet  (1852)  standing  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  road  leading  from  Brooklyn  t'  Gowanus.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Vechte  in  1699,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  houses  erected  between  Brooklyn  and  New  Utrecht. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  old  mill  of  the  Revolution,  as  it  appeared  when  I  made  the  sketch  in  1 850,  before 
it  was  destroyed.  The  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gowanus  Creek,  looking  southeast.  In  the  extreme 
distance  is  seen  the  *'  Yellow  Mill"  between  which  and  the  one  in  the  foreground  so  many  of  the  patriots 
perished. 

*  Smallwood^s  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  most  respectable  and  in- 
fluential families  in  Maryland.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  them  perished  in  this  conflict  with  Com- 
wallis^s  grenadiers  near  the  ^'Cortelyou  House." 

*  Dispatches  of  Washington  and  General  Howe  ;  Letter  of  R.  H.  Harrison,  quoted  by  Sparks,  Wathing- 
ton'i  Writingt,  iv.,  513  ;  Letters  of  Haslet  and  Sullivan,  t6.,  516,  517  ;  Duer's  Life  of  Lord  Stirling,  163 ; 
Life  and  Corretpondenct  of  President  Reed,  i.,  218-224  ;  Gordon,  ii.,  96-101  ;  Marshall,  i.,  87-91  ;  Sled- 
man,  i.,  191-196;  Onderdonk,  ii.,  127-131.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not  precisely  known.  Howe 
estimated  it  at  3300 ;  it  probably  did  not  exceed  1650,  of  whom  about  1 100  were  maile  prisoners.  Howt 
stated  his  own  loss  at  367  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners. 
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Captare,  Treatment,  and  Death  of  General  WoodhuU.  Preparationi  to  Beriege  the  Works  at  Brooklyn. 

disease  in  the  loathsome  prisons  in  New  York,  or  in  the  more  loathsome  prison-ships  at  the 
Wallabout.*  General  WoodhuU  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Jamaica  the  next  day,'  and  at 
the  close  of  summer  no  man  was  in  arms  against  the  crown  in  Kings,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond counties. 

The  victors  encamped  in  front  of  the  patriot  lines,  and  reposed  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth, »  when  they  broke  ground  within  six  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Putnam,   ^  xuguit, 
cast  up  a  redoubt  (18),  and  cannonaded  the  American  works.      Washington  was       ^^6. 
there,  and  joyfully  perceived  the  design  of  Howe  to  commence  regular  approaches  instead 
of  rapid  assaults.     This  fact  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  gloom.     The 

'  An  account  of  the  New  York  prisons  and  prison-ships  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  this  work. 

*  Nathaniel  Woodhnll  was  bom  at  Mastic,  Long  Island,  December  30,  1722.  Agriculture  was  the  chief 
pursuit  of  his  life.     He  was  a  major,  under  Abercrombie,  in  the  attack  upon  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 

and  afterward  accompanied  Bradstreet  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

He  was  a  colonel,  under  Amherst,  in  1760,  and  at  the  close 

of  the  campaign  he  returned  home  and  married  Ruth  Floyd, 
^y     /^'^^  ^"C^^'^^^^^'^'^-''^^-  He  espoused  the  popular  side  in  the  Stamp  Act  movements,  and, 

possessing  the  esteem  of  the  people,  he  was  elected,  with  Will- 
iam Nic6ll,  a  representative  of  Suffolk  county,  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1769.  He  represented  Suffolk 
in  the  first  Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  was  appointed  a 
brigadier  of  militia  in  August  of  that  year,  and  in  July,  1776,  he  was  summoned  home 
to  embody  the  militia  of  Suffolk  and  Queens,  to  assist  in  repelling  invasion.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  service  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner,*  craelly  wounded  by  a  British  offi- 
cer, and  died  of  his  injuries  three  weeks  afterward,  at  New  Utrecht.  His  wife,  who  was 
with  him  in  his  last  moments,  conveyed  his  body  to  Mastic,  and  there,  in  a  secluded  fam- 
ily cemetery,  a  short  distance  from  his  residence,  his  remains  rest.  A  marble  slab  marks 
his  grave,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  In  memory  of  General  Nathaniel 
WooDHULL,  who,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1776,  in 
the  fifly-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  regretted  by  all  who  knew  how  to  value  his  many  pri- 
vate virtues,  and  that  pure  zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  country  to  which  he  perished  a  vie-  Woodhui.i-'s  ukavx. 
tim."  The  mansion  of  General  WoodhuU  was  burned  in  1783,  and  in  1784,  the  present  dwelling  on  the 
home&lead  farm  was  erected  near  the  spot.  It  is  now  (1852)  owned  by  Henry  Nicoll,  Esq.,  a  great- 
grandson  of  General  Woodhuil. 

♦  In  consequence  of  the  tardy  movements  of  othera,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  furnishing  him  with  a  proper  force  to 
perform  the  labors  assigned  him,  General  WoodhuU  (Udell  in  many  old  accounts)  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August  He  made  his  head-quarters  at  Jamaica,  and  with  his  inadequate  force  ho  scoured  the  country  for 
miles  around,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  driving  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  Hempstead  plains.  When  ho 
perceived  the  position  of  Clinton,  near  the  Jamaica  pass,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventii,  he  sent  urgent  messages  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  asking  for  reinforcements.  It  was  now  too  late,  for  the  regiments  of  Smith  and  Rcmsen,  of  Kings  and 
Queens  counties,  could  not  be  spared  from  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  With  a  soldier's  impatience  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
distant  roar  of  battle,  for  with  a  soldier's  strict  discipline  he  would  not  move  without  orders.    When  apprised  of  the  disasters 

of  the  day,  he  ordered  his  Httle  band  to  £all  back  four  miles  beyond  Jamaica,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -eighth,  while  he  awaited  orders  from  camp.    In  the  afternoon,  he  left  Jamaica  with  two  com- 
panions, to  Join  his  soldiers,  and  while  taking  refuge  from  a  thunder-storm  in  the  inn  of  Increase  Car- 
penter, two  miles  east  of  Jamaica  village,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  British,  under  Cap- 
tain Sir  James  Baird  (whom  we  met  at  Savannah,  page  732),  piloted  by  some  Tories.    Tradition  says 
that  Baird  ordered  WoodhuU  to  shout  **  God  save  the  King  I"  and  because  instead  he  cried  "  God 
save  us  all  I"  he  smote  him  with  his  broadsword,  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  if  Major 
Delancey,  who  accompanied  Baird,  had  not  interfered.    The  blow  badly  wounded  the  head  of  the 
general,  and  mangled  his  left  arm  the  whole  length.    He  and  his  companions  were  taken  to  Jamaica, 
confined  until  tiie  next  morning  in  the  Presbyterian  stone  church  (which  stood  in  the  middle  of  thn 
present  Fulton  Street,  at  the  head  of  Union  Hall  Street    It  was  demolished  in  1832),  then  takm  to 
the  British  camp  at  Brooklyn,  and  conveyed  to  a  loathsome  cattle  transport  in  Graveaend  Bay.    A 
Chvbcu  at  Jamaica,    humane  British  officer  procured  his  removal  to  a  house  in  the  village  of  NeW  Utrecht  where  his  arm- 
was  amputated  at  the  elbow.    Woodhuil  sent  for  his  wife,  with  a  request  that  she  should  brins  wirh  h«>r  nil  rho  money  in  hrr 
poaseasion,  and  all  she  could  borrow.    This  was  distributed  among  his  fellow-pris- 
oners.   His  wife  arrived  in  time  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  for  the  unskill- 
Tul  amputation  resulted  in  mortification,  and  he  died  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Onderdonk  for  the  sketch  of  the  old  Jamaica  church. 
With  him  I  visited  New  Utrecht  (1850)  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  house  wherein 
General  Woodhuil  died.  It  had  Just  been  demolished,  and  a  modem  house  phiced 
on  its  site  by  the  owner.  Mr.  Barent  Wyckoff.  To  the  patriotism  and  artistic  skill  , 
of  Miss  C.  Lott  living  near,  I  am  indebted  for  the  sketch  of  that  venerated  edifice, 
probably  the  first  house  erected  in  that  town.    It  was  of  stone,  covered  with  red 

tiles,  and  answered  the  description  of  a  dwelling  erected  in  1658,  by  De  Sille,  the  ^ ^^ 

attorney  general  of  the  province.- See  Doc  Hi$l.  of  New  York,  i.,  634.    The  New        Housk  in  which  Woodhull  dikd. 
Utrecht  church,  which  stood  near,  was  of  octagon  form  like  one  at  Jamaica.     The  weathercock  from  ito  steeple  now  graces 
the  bam  of  Mr.  Lott  and  the  gilt  dove  from  the  pulpit  sounding-board  is  perched  upon  *he  roof  of  his  well. 
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Situation  of  the  Two  Armiea.  Council  of  War.  Retreat  of  the  Americana  to  New  Yoik. 

chief  had  crossed  from  New  York  early  in  the  morniug,  and  had  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  some  of  his  finest  troops,  without  ability  to  send  them  aid  except  at  the  peril  of  the  safety 
of  the  camp  or  of  the  city,  and  bis  whoje  army.  Ignorant  of  his  real  strength,  Howe  dared 
not  attempt  an  assault,  and  Washington  had  time  to  conceive  and  execute  measures  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops. 

•  Aujmrt.  ^^^  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth*  dawned  drearily.  Heavy  masses  of  vapor 
1776.  rolled  up  from  the  sea,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  British  cannonade  commenced, 
a  fine  mist  was  falling.  Although  half  dead  with  fatigue,  the  Americans  had  slumbered 
little,  for  it  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxiety  to  them.  At  five  in  the  morning,  General  Mif- 
flin, who  had  come  down  from  King's  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington  with  the  regiments  of 
Shee,  Magaw,  and  Glover,  a  thousand  strong,  in  obedience  to  an  order  sent  the  day  before, 
crossed  the  East  River,  and  took  post  at  the  Waiiabout.  The  outposts  of  the  patriots  were 
immediately  strengthened,  and  during  the  rainy  day  which  succeeded  there  were  frequent 
skirmishes.  Rain  fell  copiously  during  the  afternoon,  and  that  night  the  Americans,  pos- 
sessing neither  tents  nor  barracks,  suffered  dreadfully.  A  heavy  fog  fell  upon  the  hostile 
camps  at  midnight,  and  all  the  next  dayb  it  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  over  that 
sanguinary  battle-field.  Toward  evening,  while  Adjutant-general  Reed,  accompa- 
nied by  Mifflin  and  Colonel  Grayson,  were  reconnoitering  near  Red  Hook,  a  light  breeze 
arose  and  gently  lifted  the  fog  from  Staten  Island.  There  they  beheld  the  British  fleet 
lying  within  the  Narrows,  and  boats  passing  rapidly  from  ship  to  ship,  in  evident  prepara- 
tion for  a  movement  toward  the  city.  Reed  hastened  to  the  camp  with  the  information, 
and  at  five  o'clock  that  evening  the  commander-in-chief  held  a  council  of  war.*  An  evac- 
uation of  Long  Island,  and  a  retreat  to  New  York,  was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  coun- 
cil. Colonel  Glover,  whose  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  sailors  and  fishermen  from 
Marblehead  and  vicinity,'  was  ordered  to  collect  and  man  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  Gen- 
eral M'Dougal  was  directed  to  superintend  the  embarkation.  The  fog  still  rested  heavily 
upon  the  island,  the  harbor,  and  the  adjacent  city,  like  a  shield  of  the  Almighty  to  cover 
the  patriots  from  the  peril  of  discovery.  Although  lying  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  American  lines,  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  movement.' 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  patriot  regiments  were  silently  paraded,  the  soldiers 
ignorant  of  the  intent ;  but,  owing  to  delay  on  account  of  unfavorable  wind,  and  some  con- 
fusion in  orders,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the  embarkation  commenced  at  the  Ferry  Stairs, 
foot  of  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  For  six  hours  those  fishermen-soldiers  plied  their  muffled 
oars  ;  and  boat  after  boat,  filled  with  the  champions  of  freedom,  touched  at  tha.  various 
wharves  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Whitehall,  and  lefl  their  precious  burdens.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  nine  thousand  men,  with  their  baggage  and  munitions,  except  heavy  artillery,  had 
crossed.  Mifflin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalions  and  the  remains  of  the  regiments  of 
Small  wood  and  Haslet,  formed  the  covering  party,  and  Washington  and  his  stafl*,  who  had 
been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until  the  last  company  had  embarked.^     At  dawn 

*  The  council  was  held  in  the  stone  Dutch  church  (20),  which  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Ful- 
ton and  Flatbush  Avenues.  This  church  was  designated  in  the  order  for  the  evening  as  an  alarm  post 
during  the  night,  where  they  might  rendezvous,  in  the  event  of  the  movement  being  discovered  by  the 
British.  The  officers  present  at  the  council  were  Washington,  Putnam,  Spencer,  Mifflin,  M^Doagal,  Par- 
sons, John  Morin  Scott,  Wadsworth,  and  Fellows. — See  Life,  &c.,  of  President  Reed,  i.,  417. 

*  The  uniform  of  these  men,  until  they  were  attached  to  the  Continental  line,  consisted  of  blue  round 
jackets  and  trowsers,  trimmed  with  leather  buttons.     They  were  about  five  hundred  in  number. 

3  A  late  English  author  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  general  on  this  occasion.  He 
says,  his  troops  ^'  kept  digging  their  trenches  on  one  side,  while  Washington  was  smuggling  his  forces  out 
on  the  other,  and  ferrying  them  over  the  East  River  to  the  city  of  New  York The  high-feeding  En- 
glish general  slept  on,  and  his  brother  the  admiral  (Lord  Howe),  though  not  so  apt  to  doze,  did  not  move 
a  single  ship  or  boat,  and  was  to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on.'' — Pict.  Hist,  oftht 
Reign  of  George  the  Third,  i.,  273.  Notwithstanding  his  w^nt  of  energy  on  this  occasion,  General  Howe 
received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  his  king  for  this  victory.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Knyp- 
hausen,  Clinton,  and  Robertson,  in  November,  1776. 

*  In  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washington  said  that  he  had  searoely  been  out  of  the 
lines  from  the  twenty-seventh  till  the  morning  of  !)ie  evacuation,  and  forty-eight  hours  preceding  that  had 
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Britiah  first  aware  ol  the  Retreat  Condition  of  the  Army.  DiapodtioD  of  the  Britiah  Army. 

the  fog  lifted  from  the  city,  but  remained  dark  and  dreary  upon  the  deserted  camp  and  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  foe,  until  the  last  boat  left  the  Long  Island  shore.  Surely,  if  *'  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,'*  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim 
of  Mercy  and  Hope  were  over  the  Americans  on  this  occasion. 

Intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  half  pa^^t  four 
in  the  morning.  Cautiously  Captain  Montressor  and  a  small  party  climbed  the  embank- 
ments of  Fort  Putnam  and  were  certified  of  the  fact.'  It  was  too  late  for  successful  pur- 
suit, for  when  battalion  after  battalion  were  called  to  arms,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  sped 
toward  the  East  River,  the  last  boat  was  beyond  pistol  shot;  and  as  the  fog  rolled  away 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  the  scene,  the  Union  flag  was  waving  over  the  motley  host  of 
Continentals  and  militia  marching  toward  the  hills  of  Rutgers'  farm,  beyond  the  present 
Catharine  Street.'  Howe  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  event,  for  he  felt  certain  that  his 
prey  could  not  escape  his  meshes. 

Although  the  American  army  was  safe  in  New  York,  yet  sectional  feelings,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, general  insubordination  of  inferior  officers  and  men,  and  prevailing  immorality,  ap- 
pcared  ominous  of  great  evils.  Never  was  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded 
with  doubts  than  when  he  wrote  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  the  month  of 
September.*  Those  dispatches  and  the  known  perils  which  menaced  the  efibrt  fo' 
independence  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  army.' 

On  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  American  works, 
and,  leaving  some  English  and  Hessian  troops  to  garrison  them,  Howe  posted  the  remainder 
of  his  army  at  Bushwick,  Newtown,  Hell  Gate,  and  Flushing. 
Howe  made  his  head-quarters  at  a  house  in  Newtown  (yet  stand- 
ing), now  the  property  of  Augustus  Bretonnier,  and  there,  on  the 
third  of  September,  he  wrote  his  dispatch,  concerning  the  battle,  to 
bAuinist,  *^®  British  ministry.     On  the  thirtieth,**  Admiral  Howe 

1776.     sailed  up  the  bay  with  his  fleet  and  anchored  near  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.      During  the  night 
after  the  battle,  a  forty-gun  ship  had  passed  the  batteries  and  an-         uowk*8  QuAaTxas. 
chored  in  Turtle  Bay,  somewhat  damaged  by  round  shot  from  Burnt 

Mill  or  Stuyvesant's  Point,  the  site  of  the  Novelty  Iron- works.*  Other  vessels  went  around 
Long  Island,  and  passed  into  the  East  River  from  the  Sound,  and  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber the  whole  British  land  force  was  upon  Long  Island,  except  four  thousand  men  led  upon 
Staten  Island  to  awe  the  patriots  of  New  Jersey.  A  blow  was  evidently  in  preparation  for 
the  republican  army  in  the  city.  Perceiving  it,  Washington  made  arrangements  for  evac- 
uating New  York,  if  necessary.* 


hardly  been  off  his  horse  and  never  closed  his  eyes.  Yet  a  popular  English  author  of  our  day  (see  Pict. 
HitU  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  i.,  273)  mendaciously  says,  "Washington  kept  his  person  safe  in 
New  York." 

*  Onderdonk  (ii.,  131)  says  that  a  Mrs.  Rapelye,  living  near  the  ferry,  sent  her  servant  to  inform  the 
British  of  the  retreat.  The  negro  was  arrested  by  a  Hessian  guard,  who  could  not  understand  a  word 
that  he  uttered,  fie  was  detained  until  morning,  when  he  was  taken  to  bead-quarters,  and  revealed  the 
secret,  but  too  late. 

*  A  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  pursuers  from  Waterbery's  battery,  where  Catharine  Market  now 
stands. 

'  See  page  225.  In  his  letter  of  the  second  of  September,  Washington  evidently  foresaw  his  inability 
to  retain  his  position  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  asked  the  question,  '*  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  town,  ought  it  to  stand  as  winter  quarters  for  the  enemy  ?"  and  added,  "  If  Congress,  therefore, 
i>hould  resolve  upon  the  destruction  of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  a  profound  secret,  as  a  knowledge  of  it 
will  make  a  capital  change  in  their  plans."  General  Greene  and  other  military  men,  and  John  Jay  and 
several  leading  civilians,  were  in  favor  of  destroying  New  York.  But  Congress,  by  resolution  of  the  third 
of  September,  ordered  otherwise,  because  they  hoped  to  regain  it  if  it  should  be  lost. — See  Journal,  ii.,  321. 

*  Washington  sent  Major  Crane  of  the  artillery  to  annoy  her.  With  two  <;uns,  upon  the  high  bank  at 
Forty-sixth  Street,  he  cannonaded  her  until  she  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  channel  east  of  Black- 
well's  Island. 

*  On  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  the  little  garrison  on  Governor's  Uland  and  at  Red  Hook  withdrew  to 
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Howe's  prop<Mition  for  aCooference.        Meeting  with  a  Committee  of  Congress.       Bushnell's  "  Marine  Turtle'*  or  Torpedo. 


iSepLll. 

me. 


Lord  Howe  now  ofiered  the  olive-branoh  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace,  not  doubt- 
ing the  result  of  the  late  battle  to  be  favorable  to  suc- 
cess. General  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  were  both 
prisoners  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Eagle.  The  former 
was  paroled,*  and  sent  with  a  verbal  message  from 
Howe  to  the  Continental  Congress,  proposing  an  informal 
conference  with  persons  whom  that  body  might  appoint. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Lord  Howe  possessed  more 
ample  powers  than  Parliament  expressed  in  his  appoint- 
ment, Congress  consented  to  a  conference,  after  debating 
the  subject  four  days.  A  committee,  composed  of  three 
members  of  that  body,  was  appointed,  and  the  .  ^ 
LoBD  HowK.  conference  was  held»  at  the  house  of  Captain 

liillop,  formerly  of  the  British  navy,  situated  upon  the  high  shore  of  Staten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy.'     The  event  was  barren  of  expected  fruit,  yet  it  convinced  the  Americans 

I^ew  York.  One  man  at  Governor's  Island  lost  an  arm  by  a  ball  from  a  British  ship,  just  as  he  was  em- 
barking.* 

'  Both  officers  were  exchanged  soon  alUrward,  Sullivan  for  General  Prescott,  captured  nine  months  be- 
fore (see  vol.  i.,  page  181),  and  Lord  Stirling  for  Governor  Brown,  of  Providence  Island,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Commodore  Hopkins.     Lord  Stirling  was  exchanged  within  a  month  after  he  was  made  prisoner. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  When  they 
reached  Perth  Amboy,  they  found  the  barge  of  Lord  Howe  in  waiting  for  them,  with  a  British  officer  who 
was  left  as  a  hostage.  The  meeting  was  friendly,  and  Lord  Howe,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Franklin,  freely  expressed  to  that  statesman  his  abhorrence  of  the  war,  and  his  sincere  personal  desire  for 
peace.f  The  whole  interview  was  distinguished  by  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Howe  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  he  would  not  recognize  them  as  members  of  Congress,  but  as  private  gentlemen,  and  that  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  could  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  They  told  him  he  might  call  them 
what  he  pleased,  they  were  nevertheless  representatives  of  a  free  and  independent  people,  fuid  would  enter- 
tain no  proposition  which  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  The  gulf  between  them  was 
evidently  impassable,  and  the  conference  was  soon  terminated,  for  Howe  had  nothing  acceptable  to  offer. 
He  expressed  his  regret  because  of  his  obligation  now  to  prosecute  the  war.     Franklin  assured  him  that 

*  It  waa  while  the  EagU  laid  near  Goremor's  Island  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  deatroy  her  by  an  *'  infernal  machine," 
called  a  "*  Marine  Turtle,"  invented  by  a  mechanic  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  named  BuahneU.  Waahington  approved  of  the 
machine,  on  examination,  and  deaired  General  Paraona  to  aelect  a  competent  man  to  attempt  tbe  haiardona  enterpriae.  The 
machine  waa  conatructed  ao  aa  to  contain  a  living  man,  and  to  be  navigated  at  will  under  water.  A  amall  magazine  of  gun- 
powder, ao  arranged  aa  to  be  aecured  to  a  ahip'a  bottom,  could  be  carried  with  It  Thia  magazine  waa  furnished  with  clock- 
work, conatructed  ao  aa  to  operate  a  apring  and  communicate  a  blow  to  detonating  powder,  and  ignite  the  gunpowder  of  the 
magazine.  The  motion  of  thia  clock-work  waa  aufflciently  alow  to  allow  the  aubmarine  operator  to  eecape  to  a  aafe  diatanoe, 
after  accurlng  the  nugazine  to  a  ship's  bottom.  General  Parsons  selected  a  daring  young  man,  named  Ezra  Lee.  He  enter- 
ed the  water  at  Whitehall,  at  midnight  on  the  alxth  of  September.  Waahington  and  a  few  offloera  watched  anzioualy  aatfl 
dawn  for  a  reault.  but  the  calm  watera  of  the  bay  were  unruffled,  and  it  waa  believed  that  the  young  man  had  periahed.  Juat 
at  dawn  aome  bargea  were  aeen  putting  off  from  Govemor'a  laland  toward  an  object  near  the  Eagle,  and  anddenly  to  turn  and 
pull  for  ahore.  In  a  few  momenta  a  column  of  water  aacended  a  few  yarda  from  the  Eaglt,  the  cablea  of  the  firitiah  ahips 
were  instantly  cut,  and  they  went  down  the  Bay  with  the  ebbing  tide,  in  great  confusion.  Lee  had  been  under  the  Eagle  two 
hours,  trying  in  vain  to  pcneOtite  the  thick  copper  on  her  bottom.  He  could  hear  the  aentinela  above,  and  when  they  felt  the 
ahock  of  hia  **  Turtle"  atriking  against  the  bottom,  they  expreaaed  a  belief  that  a  floating  log  had  paaaed  by.  He  viaited  other 
ahipa,  but  their  aheathing  waa  too  thick  to  give  him  aucceaa.  He  came  to  the  aurface  at  dawn,  but,  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  bargemen  at  Governor'a  laland,  he  deaoended,  and  made  for  Whitehall  againat  a  atrong  current  He  came  up  out  of  reach 
of  muaket  ahot,  waa  aafely  landed,  and  received  the  congratulationa  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  hia  officera.  Young  Lee  waa 
afterward  employed  by  Waahington  in  aecret  service,  and  waa  in  the  battlea  at  Trenton,  Brandywine,  and  Monmouth.  He  died 
at  Lyme,  Connecticut  on  ttie  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1821,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

t  RiCHAJiD,  Earl  Howe,  waa  bom  in  172S,  and  waa  next  in  age  to  hia  brother,  the  young  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  at  Tlconderoga 
in  1758  (aee  vol.  L,  page  118).  He  aailed  with  Lord  Anson  to  Uie  Pacific  aa  midahlpman  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  admiral  at  twenty.  He  waa  appointed  rear-admiral  in  1770,  and,  before  coming  to  America,  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  After  the  American  war,  he  waa  made  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  commanded  the 
Eoglish  fleet  succeaafuUy  againat  the  French  in  1794.  Hia  death  occurred  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-four  years.  In  1771 
Lord  Howe  and  hia  aiater  endeavored  to  draw  from  Franklin  the  real  Intentiona  of  the  Americana.  The  philosopher  waa  in- 
vited to  apend  Christmas  at  the  house  of  the  lady,  and  it  was  auppoaed  that  in  the  course  of  indulgence  in  wine,  cheaa,  and 
other  socialities,  he  would  drop  the  reserve  of  the  statesmah  and  be  incautiously  communicative.  The  arts  of  the  lady  were 
unavailing,  and  they  were  no  wiaer  on  the  queation  when  Franklin  left  than  when  he  came. 

William  Hows,  brother  of  the  earl,  succeeded  General  Gage  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Brit 
ish  forces  in  America,  and  assumed  his  duties  at  Boston  in  1775.    He  commanded  at  the  attack  on 
Breed's  Hill,  and  from  that  time  urtil  the  spring  of  1778.  he  mismanaged  military  affairs  in  Amer- 
ica.   He  was  then  succeeded  by  riir  Henry  Clinton,  and  with  his  brother,  the  admiral,  returned    X//^  J^^f^y^^^^/'^ 
to  England.    He  is  represented  as  a  good-natured,  indolent  man — "  the  most  ind<)lent  of  mortals,"  ^^^^  ^ 

•aid  General  Lee,  **  and  never  took  pains  to  examine  the  merita  or  demerita  of  the  cauae  in  which  be  waa  engaged.** 
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that  Britain  had  determined  upon  the  absolute  submission  of  the  colonies.     This  conviction 
increased  the  zeal  of  the  patriots,  and  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  resistance  firmer  than  before. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  seventh, ^ 

•  Sept,  1776.  .       .  g,     rn  '       r  n 

a  majority  of  omoers  were  m  favor  of  retaming 
the'  city  ;  but  on  the  twelfth,  another  council,  with  only 
three  dissenting  voices  (Heath,  Spencer,  and  Clinton),  re- 
solved on  an  evacuation.     The  movement  was  imme-  » 

^  diately      commenced, 

Uj. ^  ,/Oj^  under  the  general  su- 

f^^^/l^yiy    L^ff<^-C^  perintendence  of  Col- 

'  ''^  '      ""^  onel     Glover.      The  billops  Hocsk 

sick  were  taken  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  public  stores  were 

conveyed  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  The  main  body  of  the  army  moved 
toward  Mount  Washington  and  King's  Bridge  on  the  thirteenth,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Whigs  and  their  families  and  efiects.*  A  rear-guard  of  four  thousand  men,  under 
Putnam,  was  lefl  in  the  city,  with  orders  to  follow,  if  necessary,  and  on  the  sixteenth  Wash- 
ington made  his  head-quarters  at  the  deserted  mansion  of  Colonel  Roger  Morris,*  on  the 

the  Americans  woald  endeavor  to  lessen  the  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account  by  taking  good  care  of 
themselves.  Thas  ended  the  conference.*  In  the  third  volume  of  the  collected  Writings  of  John  Adams 
may  be  found  an  interesting  sketch  from  the  pen  of  that  patriot,  describing  the  events  of  a  night  passed  in 
bed  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  night  preceding  this  conference. 

^  Washington  made  the  house  of  Robert  Murray,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  788),  his  quarters  on  the 
fourteenth,  and  on  the  fifteenth  he  was  at  Mott's  tavern,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Pentz,  near  One  hundred 
and  Forty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  It  was  at  Murray^s  house  that  Captain  Nathan  Hale  received 
his  secret  instructions  for  the  expedition  which  cost  him  his  lijfe.f 

*  This  elegant  mansion  is  yet  standing  and  unaltered,  upon  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  at  One 
nundred  and  Sixty-pinth  Street,  a  little  below  the  High  Bridge  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  Its  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  on  the  island,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Harlem  River  and  village,  Long  Island 
Sound,  Flushing,  and  Astoria,  with  the  green  fields  of  Long  Island  beyond.     Below  are  seen  the  plains  of 

*  The  commiMioDen  immediately  afterward  iuued  a  proclamation  limUar  in  character  to  the  one  tent  out  in  Julj.  This 
proclamation,  following  tiie  ditastert  upon  Long  Iiland,  had  great  effect,  and  many  timid  Americana  aTailed  themaelres  of  the 
anppoied  adTantage*  of  compliance.  In  the  city  of  New  York  more  than  nine  hundred  persona,  by  petition  to  the  commisaion- 
era,  dated  aixteenth  of  October,  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  Britiah  goremmenL  To  counteract  thia,  in  a  degree,  Con- 
greaa,  on  the  twenty-firat,  prorided  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  government. 

t  Anxiona  to  know  the  exact  condition  and  intentiona  of  the  Britiah  on  Long  laland,  Wa^ington  called  a  council  of  oflScera. 
when  it  waa  determined  to  aend  a  apy  into  their  camp.  Colonel  Knowlton,  who  commanded  a  choice  regiment  called  Con- 
gr$nf»  Own,  waa  directed  to  aelect  a  competent  man  from  hia  corpa.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  volun- 
teered for  the  aervice,  and,  bearing  inatmctioni  from  Waahington  to  the  commandera  of  all  American  armed  veaaela  to  convey 
him  whitheraoever  he  might  deaire  to  go,  he  croaaed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  (aome  aay  to  Oyater  Bay),  and  made  hia  way  tu 
the  Britiah  camp  at  Brooklyn  and  vicinity.    There  be  made  aketchea  and  notea,  and,  unauapected,  returned  to  Huntington  with 

vduable  information.    There  lie  waa  recognized  and  expoaed  (tradition  aaja  by  a  Tory 

relative),  and  waa  taken  Immediately  to  Howe'a  headqnartera  at  Beekman'a  houae,  at 

^       l^irtle  Bay.    He  waa  confined  in  the  greenhouae  of  the  garden  during  the  night  of  the 

i       twenty-firat  of  September,  and  the  next  morning,  without  even  the  form  of  a  regular 

K       trial,  waa  delivered  to  Cunningham,  the  brutal  provoat  marshal,  to  be  executed  aa  a  apy. 

L     He  waa  treated  with  great  inhumanity  by  that  monater.    The  aervicea  of  a  clergyman 

%.    and  the  uae  of  a  Bible  were  denied  him,  and  even  the  lettera  which  he  bad  been  permi^ 

ted  by  Howe  to  write  to  hia  mother  and  alatera  during  the  night,  were  deatroyed.    He 

Thx  GaxxN-HovaB.  waa  hanged  upon  an  apple-tree  in  Rutgera'  Orchard,  near  the  preaent  interaection  of 

Eaat  Broadway  and  Market  Streeta.    Hia  laat  worda  were,  **  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country  I" 

Hia  body  waa  burled  beneath  the  gibbet-tree.    The  name  of  thia  youthful  patriot  martyr  appeara  luminoua  upon  the  pagea  of 

oar  coantry*a  hiatory,  and  the  gralefVil  citixena  of  hia  native  town  have  erected  a  handaome  monument  to  hia  memory  there. 

I  made  the  above  aketch  of  the  green-houae  a  few  daya  before  it  fell,  with  all  the  gloriea  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Beek- 
man  manaion,  at  the  touch  of  the  atreet  commiaaioner,  in  July,  18S3.  Ita  locality  ia  now  In  the  center  of  Fifty-aecond  Su-eet,  a 
little  eaat  of  Firat  Avenue.  It  waa  erected,  with  the  manaion  delineated  on  page  817,  in  1764.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable 
Jamea  W.  Beekman,  the  preaent  owner  of  the  grounda,  for  a  copy  of  a  curioua  document  preaerved  among  the  family  papera. 
It  ia  a  memorandum,  kept  by  the  gardener  of  Jamea  Beekman  (the  original  proprietor;  during  the  war,  ahowing  the  time  that 
several  British  ofllcera,  in  aucoeaaion,  made  the  houae  their  head-quarters.  The  following  ia  a  copy,  with  the  heading  by  the 
pen  of  Beekman :  **  At  the  undermentioned  time  my  coimtry  aeat  waa  occupied  by  the  following  generala"  [the  gardener'a  re- 
port] :  "  General  Howe  oonamenced  fifteenth  of  September,  177&— seven  and  a  half  montha.  Commiaaary  Loring  the  first  of 
May,  1777— one  year  and  five  montha.  (Seneral  Clinton  the  twentieth  of  October,  177&— three  yeara  and  aix  montha.  General 
rtoblaon  [Robertaon]  May  the  firat,  178SS— eleven  and  a  half  montha.  Mr.  Beekman  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1783— two  montha. 
(General  Carleton  the  aixteenth  of  June,  1783,  to  the  evacuation,  ia  five  montha— in  the  whole,  ia  seven  yeara  one  and  a  half 
months.**— For  Hale's  captore  and  death,  see  Ooderdonk'a  Rnohui»narf  InddtntM^  ti.,  48,  S3 
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Preparation  to  invade  New  York.  Rerolutionary  Fortificationa  on  the  north  part  of  the  lalaod. 

heights  of  Harlem  River,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.      Every  muscle  and  implement 

was  now  put  in  vigorous  action,  and  before 
the  British  had  taken  possession  of  the  city 
the  Americans  were  quite  strongly  intrenched.' 
Howe  now  prepared  to  invade  the  island 
and  take  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Large  detachments  were  dent  in  boats  from 
Hallet*B  Point  to  occupy  Buchanan's  and  Mon- 
tressor's  (now  Ward's  and  RandaU's)  Islands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  early 
on  Sunday  morning  the  fifteenth,^ 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thou-  ^  ^  ' 
sand  men,  crossed  the  river  in  flat  bottomed 
boats  from  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek,  and 
landed  at  Kip's  Bay  (foot  of  Thirty-fourth 


MoKRis'a  House 


Harlem,  toward  which  the  population  of  the  great  city  is  flowing.  Colonel  Morris  was  Washington's  com- 
panion in  arms  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  his  successful  rival  in  claims  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Phillipse 
in  1756.  Morris  was  a  Loyalist,  and  at  this  time  had  fled,  with  his  family,  to  the  house  of  Beverly  Rob- 
inson in  the  Highlands.  The  present  owner  is  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  better 
known  as  Madame  Jumel,  the  name  of  her  first  husband. 

^  At  Turtle  Bay,  Horn's  Hook,  Fort  Washington  and  the  heights  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  Hudson  and  Har- 
lem Rivers,  and  near  Ring^s  Bridge,  traces  of  these  fortifications  may  yet  be  seen.'*^ 

*  The  Americans  cast  up  a  redoubt  at  Turtle  Bay,  on  the  East  Rlrer,  between  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-sixth  Streets;  a  breast- 
work at  the  Shot  Tower,  Fifty-fourth  Street;  another  at  the  foot  of  Seventy-fourth  Street;  a  third  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-fllth. 
near  UcU  Gate  Ferry ;  and  a  strong  work  called  Thompson's  Battery,  upon  Horn's  Hook  (now  a  beautifully  shaded  grassy 
point),  at  Eighty-ninth  Street  This  redoubt  commanded  the  mouth  of  Harlem  River  and  the  narrow  channel  at  Hell  Gate. 
They  also  built  a  small  work  upon  Snake  Hill  (now  Mount  Morris,  in  Mount  Morris  Square),  near  Harlem,  and  a  line  of  breast- 
works near  the  Harlem  River,  extending  from  One  hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  to  Russiog's  Point,  near  M'Comb's  Dam. 
Upon  each  side  of  "  Harlem  Cove,"  at  Manhattanvilie,  a  battery  was  constructed  (One  hundred  and  Thirty-first  and  One  hundred 
and  Thirty-third  Streets),  and  along  the  central  hills  whereon  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  stands  was  a  line  of  works  ex 
tending  to  One  hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street.  These  were  small  battcriea,  without  connecting  breast- works,  and  overlooked  Har- 
lem River.  From  near  "  The  Grange"  (the  country  residence  of  General  Hamilton,  yet  standing),  in  the  vicinity  of  One  hund- 
red and  Fifty  first  Street,  was  a  line  of  intrenchments,  with  three  batteries  and  abatis  extending  to  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of 
almost  a  mile.  The  batteries  of  this  line  were  upon  three  eminences.  Almost  upon  the  line  of  One  hundred  and  Sixty-first 
and  One  hundred  and  Sixty-second  Streets,  was  another  line,  with  three  batteries  and  t^ati*.  These  formed  the  "doable  lines 
of  intrenchments/*  mentioned  in  the  histories.  The  quite  prominent  ouUines  of  a  redoubt  on  the  lof^  bank  of  the  Harlem  Riv- 
er, at  the  foot  of  One  hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Henry  O'Keilly,  Esq..  who  resides  near. 
From  this  redoubt,  down  the  steep  hill  to  the  cove  where  Colonel  Stirling  landed  (see  page  627),  the  old  road  is  yet  (1858)  open 
and  passable.  From  Colonel  Morris's  (Madame  Juracl's)  house  was  a  line  of  shallow  intrenchments  to  the  North  River,  with 
a  single  battery  upon  the  eminence  above  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Audobon  the  ornithologist,  a  little  north  of  Trinity  Cem- 
etery. Upon  the  high  west  bank  of  the  Harlem,  yet  rough  and  wooded,  were  two  breastworks,  lliese  the  British  afterward 
strengthened,  and  called  it  Fort  Otorge.  This  was  between  One  hundred  and  Ninety-second  and  One  hundred  and  Ninety- 
sixth  Streets.    On  the  King's  Bridge  road  below,  at  Two  hundred  and  Sixth  Street,  a  strong  four-gun  battery  was  erected. 

Fort  Watkhigton,  situated  between  One  hundred  and  Eighty-first  and  One  hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  Streets,  upon  the  highest 
ominenrn  on  the  i^lnnd  ())etween  ten  and  eleven  miles  from  the  City  Hall),  was  a  strong  earth-work  of  irregular  form,  cover- 
ing, with  its  ravelins,  several  acres.  It  contained  an  inner  work,  a  sort  of  citadel,  within  which 
was  the  magazine.  About  twenty  heavy  cannons  were  mounted  upon  it,  besides  several  smaller 
pieces  and  mortars.  Its  chief  strength  consisted  in  its  position.  On  the  prcmontory  below  it 
(JeftVry's  Hook),  where  the  Telegraph  mast  stands  (between  One  hundred  and  Seventy-aixtb 
and  One  hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Streets),  was  a  redoubt,  intended  as  a  covering  to  ckevayx 
defrise  constructed  in  the  channel  there.  The  banks  of  this  redoubt,  among  dwarf  cedars  upon 
the  rocks,  are  yet  (1852)  very  prominent.  Northward  of  Fort  Washington,  on  die  same  lofty 
bsnk  of  the  Hudson,  between  One  hundred  and  Ninety -fifth  and  One  hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 
Streets,  was  a  redoubt  with  two  guns,  which  was  afterward  strengthened  by  the  British  and 
called  Fort  Tryon.  Near  the  extreme  point  of  this  range,  at  Spft  den  Dyvd  KUl  (Spite  the  Devil 
Fort  Washington.  Creek),  at  Two  hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street,  was  a  little  redoubt  of  two  guns,  called  Cotk 
Hill  Fort :  and  across  the  creek,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  was  a  square  redoubt,  with  bastions,  called  Fori  IndtpendtHoe.  At  the  point 
where  the  Hudson  River  rail-way  strikes  the  West  Chester  shore,  wss  a  small  battery,  and  upon  a  hiU  commanding  King's 
Bridge  from  the  south  side,  between  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  and  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets  (just  above 
the  present  mill),  was  a  redoubt  This  was  strengthened  in  1761  by  the  British,  and  called  Fort  Prince,  in  honor  of  Prince  Will- 
iam (afVerward  William  the  Fourth),  then  in  New  York,  llic  embankments  of  Fort  Watkington.  and  all  of  the  works  mentioned 
hi  this  paragraph,  are  yet  visible.  Those  of  the  Citadel  of  Fort  JVaekington  (indicated  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-ataflf,  page  826)  are 
well  defined.  The  military  works  mentioned  in  this  note,  with  those  in  the  note  on  page  799,  composed  the  whole  of  (he  Rev- 
olutionary fortifications  upon  Manhattan  Island,  except  some  breast-works  at  MGowah's  Pom,  between  One  hundred  and  Fifth 
and  One  hundred  and  Eii;hth  Streets  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  now  known  as  Mount  St.  Vincent  The  embankments 
now  seen  at  ilGowan^s  P<m*.  and  the  square  excavation  in  the  rock  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  were 
constructed  in  1813.  Very  few  of  the  streets  mentioned  in  this  note  have  yet  been  opened;  all  of  them  have  been  surveyed 
and  located  upon  the  city  maps.    The  streets  are  generally  opened  and  graded  as  far  as  the  State  Arsenal,  Sixty-third  Street 
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Flight  of  the  AmericttU  on  the  Landing  of  the  Bridah.  WMhington's  Mortification.  Evacuation  of  the  City. 

Street)  under  cover  of  a  severe  caDnonade  from  ten  ships  of  war,  which  had  sailed  up  and 
anchored  opposite  the  present  House  of  Refuge,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street.'  An- 
other division,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hessians,  embarked  a  little  above,  and  landed  near  the 
same  place.  The  brigades  of  Parsons  and  Fellows,  panic-stricken  by  the  cannonade  and  the 
martial  array,  fled  in  confusion  (many  without  firing  a  gun)  when  the  advanced  guard  of 
only  fifty  men  landed.  Washington,  at  Harlem,  heard  the  cannonade,  leaped  into  the  saddle, 
and  approached  Kip's  Bay  in  time  to  meet  the  frightened  fugitives.  Their  generals  were 
trying  in  vain  to  rally  them,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Morti- 
fied, almost  despairing,  at  this  exhibition  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Washing- 
ton's feelings  mastered  his  judgment,  and  casting  his  chapeau  to  the  ground,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  spurred  towar^  the  enemy,  and  sought  death  rather  than  life.  One  of  his 
aids  caught  his  bridle-rein  and  drew  him  from  danger,  when  reason  resumed  its  power.* 
Unopposed,  the  British  landed  in  full  force,  and,  after  skirmishing  in  the  rear  of  Kip's  house 
with  the  advance  of  Glover's  brigade,  who  had  reached  the  scene,  they  marched  almost  to 
the  center  of  the  island,  and  encamped  upon  the  Indeberg,  an  eminence  between  the  pres- 
ent Fif\h  and  Sixth  Avenues  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-eighth  Streets.  The  Americans 
retreated  to  Bloomingdale,  and  Washington  sent  an  express  to  Putnam  in  the  city,  order- 
ing him  to  evacuate  it  immediately.  Howe,  with  Clinton,  Tryon,  and  a  few  others,  went  to 
the  house  of  Robert  Murray,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  789),  for  refreshments  and  rest. 

With  smiles  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  cake  and  wine,  the  good  Whig  lady  de- 
tained the  gallant  Britons  almost  two  hours  ;  quite 
long  enough  for  the  bulk  of  Putnam's  division  of 
four  thousand  men  to  leave  the  city  and  escape  to 
the  heights  of  Harlem  by  the  Bloomingdale  road, 
with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  soldiers.'  General 
Robertson,  with  a  strong  force,  marched  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  and  Howe  made  his  head, 
quarters  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  James  Beekman, 
BBKKMAN'a  Mansion.  ^t  Turtle  Bay,  then  deserted  by  the  owner  and  his 

family.*     Before  sunset  his  troops  were  encamped  in  a  line  extending  from  Horn's  Hook 

*  The  ships  went  up  the  Hudson,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  Bloomingdale.  One  of  these  vessels  was 
the  detested  Jisia,  of  sixty-four  guns.  Captain  Talbot,  anxious  to  be  useful,  attempted  its  destruction  by  a 
fire-ship.  From  near  Fort  Washington  he  proceeded  cautiously,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth, and  soon  he  was  alongside  the  enemy,  with  his  ship  in  a  blaze.  Lin^rering  too  long,  he  was  badly 
burned,  but  escaped  to  the  Jersey  shore  in  safety.  The  Asia  managed  to  extricate  herself  from  the  peril. 
— See  Tuckerman's  Life  of  Commodore  7h/6o<,  p.  24-29.  *  Gordon,  ii.,  111. 

'  Putnam,  Knox,  and  other  officers  in  the  city  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  island  beyond  the  intrench- 
ments.  They  were  perplexed  on  learning  that  the  enemy  occupied  the  east  and  middle  roads,  for  they 
knew  of  no  other  way  among  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  island.  Fortunately,  Major  Aaron  Burr,  then 
one  of  Putnam's  aids,  knew  the  ground  well,  and  under  his  direction  the  troops  left  Independent  Battery, 
on  Bunker  Hill  (where  they  were  preparing  for  defense),  and  passing  through  the  woods  west  of  the  present 
Broadway,  they  reached  a  road  leading  from  Greenwich  (the  property  of  Sir  Peter  Warren)  to  Blooming, 
dale.  They  were  discovered  by  a  patrole,  after  passing  the  camp  upon  the  Incleberg,  and  a  detachment 
of  light  infantry  were  sent  in  pursuit.  These  overtook  the  rear  of  the  Americans  in  a  path  extending  from 
Bloomingdale  to  Harlem  Lane,  near  M'Gowan's  Pass,  and  a  warm  skirmish  was  the  result.  This  skirmish 
was  at  about  the  intersection  of  One  hundredth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

*  See  note  on  page  815.  This  view  of  Beekman's  mansion  is  from  the  grounds  looking  toward  the 
East  River.  The  Hne  lawns  and  blooming  gardens  are  now  reticulated  by  city  streets,  and  in  a  few  years, 
no  doubt,  this  elegant  specimen  of  the  houses  of  *'  the  olden  time"  will  be  swept  away  by  the  broom  of 
improvement.  The  carved  family  arms  have  been  removed  from  their  long  resting-place  over  the  elab- 
orately wrought  chimney-piece  of  the  drawing-room,  and  an  ancient  sun-dial,  which  marked  the  hours  in  the 
garden  for  almost  a  century,  has  been  laid  away  in  security.  The  elegant  coach  of  the  first  proprietor, 
emblazoned  with  the  Beekman  arms,  is  yet  there,  a  rich  old  relic  of  the  aristocracy  of  New  York  a  cen- 
tury ago.*     There  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  during  the  summer  of  1780. 

*  I'he  famil  J  arms  consist  of  an  irregular  broad  line,  representing  running  vattr  (Beekman  signifies  brook-mtkn)  drawn  across 
a  shield,  and  upon  each  side  of  it  is  a  fall-blown  rose.    The  crest  is  a  helmut,  surmounted  by  spread  wings :  the  legend,  "  Men$ 
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Americani  on  Harlem  HeighU.  Battle  on  Harlem  Plains.  Death  of  KnowltOB  and  Uetch. 

acrou  the  island  to  Bloomingdale.  Harlem  Plains  divided  the  hostile  camps.  For  seven 
« Sept  15,  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days^  from  this  time,  the  city  of  New  York  remained 
to  in  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
'^iTsaf'  '^^^  wearied  patriots  from  the  city,  drenched  by  a  sudden  shower,  slept  in  the 
b  Sept.  16  open  air  on  the  heights  of  Harlem  that  night.  Early  the  next  morningb  intelli- 
gence came  that  a  British  force,  under  Brigadier  Leslie,  was  making  its  way  by  M'Gowan'e 
pass  to  Harlem  Plains.     The  httle  garrisons  at  Mount  Morris  and  Harlem  Cove  (Manhat. 


and  kept  them  in  partial  check  until  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements.  Washington  was  at 
Morris's  house,  and  hearing  the  firing,  rode  to  his  outpost,  where  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  now  stands.  There  he  met  Colonel  Know] ton,  of  the  Connecticut  Rangers  [Con- 
gress's Otm),  who  had  been  skirmishing  with  the  advancing  foe,  and  now  came  for  orders. 
The  enemy  were  about  three  hundred  strong  upon  the  plain,  and  had  a  reserve  in  the  woods 
upon  the  heights.  Knowlton  was  to  hasten  with  his  Rangers,  and  Major  Leitch  with  three 
companies  of  Weedon's  Virginia  regiment,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  advance,  while  a  feigned 
attack  was  to  be  made  in  front.  Perceiving  this,  the  enemy  rushed  forward  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantageous position  on  the  plain,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Knowlton  and  Leitch  on  the 
flank.  Re-enforcements  now  came  down  from  the  hills,  when  the  enemy  changed  front 
and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  A  short  but  severe  conflict  ensued.  Three  bullets  passed 
through  the  body  of  Leitch,  and  he  was  borne  away.  A  few  moments  afterward,  Knowlton 
received  a  bullet  in  his  head,  fell,  and  was  borne  ofl'by  his  sorrowing  companions.'  Yet 
their  men  fought  bravely,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch  as  they  fell  back  toward  the 
American  camp.  The  enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them,  until  a  part  of  the  Mar}'land  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Griffiths  and  Richardson  re-enforced  the  patriots.     The  British  were 


*  This  rocky  gorge  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  improvement.  It  remains  in  all  its  primal 
roughness,  covered  by  low  shrubbery,  shoots  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient  forest-trees.  It  extends  oo  a 
line  with  and  between  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Harlem  Plains. 

*  Major  Leitch  died  the  following  day.  Knowlton  was  carried  to  the  redoubt,  near  the  Hudson,  at  One 
hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  where  he  expired  before  sunset,  and  was  buried  within  the  embankments. 
His  death  was  a  public  loss.  His  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill  commanded  the  highest  respect  of  Washington. 
In  general  orders  in  the  morning  af^ef  the  battle  on  Harlem  Plains,  the  commander-in-chief^  alluding  to  the 
death  of  Knowlton,  said,  '*  He  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country." 

eonaeia  reetV*  The  Beeknuint  trace  their  family  to  Germany  ai  early  aa  1470.  William,  the  anceator  of  the  American  braadi 
of  the  family,  came  to  America,  with  Stuyreaant,  in  1647.  He  was  appointed  vice-goremor  on  the  Delaware  in  1658,  wta  aft- 
erward flherilTof  Eaopua,  in  Ulster  county,  and  burgomaater  and  alderman  in  New  Amaterdam.  There  were  other  ReelmuiDa 
who  aettled  in  the  ricinity  of  Albany.— See  Holgate'a  American  Qtneaiogy,  page  66. 
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Great  Fire  in  New  York.  Departure  of  the  Britiah  Army  for  Weft  Cbetter.  Laiuliog  upon  Tbrock't  Neck. 

driven  back  across  the  plain,  when  Washington,  fearing  an  ambush,  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable  in  numbers  ;  that  of  the  British  was  eighteen  killed 
and  about  ninety  wounded.  This  event  inspirited  the  desponding  Americans,  and  nerved 
them  for  the  contest  soon  to  take  place  upon  the  main. 

The  British  strengthened  M^Gowan's  Pass,  placed  strong  pickets  in  advance  of  their  lines, 
and  guarded  their  flanks  by  armed  vessels  in  the  East  and  North  Rivers.  General  Rob- 
ertson, in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  commenced  strengthening 
the  intrenchments  across  the  island  there.  He  had  scarcely  pitched  his  tents  upon  the  hills 
in  the  present  Seventh  and  Tenth  Wards,  and  began  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
eity  as  snug  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  when  columns  of  lurid  smoke  rolled  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.     It  was  midnight."'     Soon  broad  arrows  of  flame  shot  up 


from  the  darkness,  and  a  terrible  conflagration  began.'     It  was  stayed  by  the  ex-     ^0-2 


ptember 

ertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors  from  the  ships,  but  not  until  about  five  hundred         ^^^ 
houses  were  consumed. 

Perceiving  the  Americans  to  be  too  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  to  prom- 
ise a  successful  attack  upon  them,  Howe  attempted  to  get  in  their 
rear,  to  cut  ofi*  their  communication  with  the  north  and  east,  and  hem 
them  in  upon  the  narrow  head  of  Manhattan  Island.  Leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  Lord  Percy,  to  guard  the 
city,  and  others  to  man  his  lines  toward  Harlem,  he  embarked  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  upon  ninety  flat-boats,  passed  through  the  narrow 
t*  Oct  12,  ^"^  turbulent  -strait  of  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  upon  Throck's 

1774.     Neck,b  a  low  peninsula  jutting  into  the  East  River  from  the        *^^*^  fe«cy.> 
main  of  West  Chester  county,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city.'    A  few  days  afterward^  ^  q^^  ^j 


^  Mr.  David  Grim,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  who  saw  the  conflagration,  has  left  a  record  of  the  event. 
He  says  the  fire  broke  oat  in  a  low  groggery  and  brothel,  a  wooden  bniiding  on  the  wharf,  near  Whitehall 
Slip.  It  was  discovered  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September. 
The  wind  was  from  the  southwest.  There  were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  flames,  for  a  while 
unchecked,  spread  rapidly.  All  the  houses  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets,  up  to  Beaver  Street, 
were  consumed,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southeast  and  drove  the  fire 
toward  Broadway.  It  consumed  all  on  each  side  of  Beaver  Street  to  the 
Bowling  Green,  a  little  above  which  it  crossed  Broadway,  and  swept  all 
the  buildings  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  Exchange  Street.  On  the  west  side 
it  consumed  almost  every  building  from  Morris  Street  to  Partition  (Fulton) 
Street,  devouring  Trinity  church*  in  its  way,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
toward  the  North  River.  For  a  long  time  the  new  (St.  Paurs)  church  was 
in  peril,  for  the  fire  crept  in  its  rear  to  Mortkile  (Barclay)  Street,  and  ex- 
tended west  of  Ring's  (Columbia)  College  to  Murray  Street.  The  exact 
number  of  buildings  consumed  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The 
ituiNs  or  TaiNiTT  luvhcu.  city  then  contained  about  four  thousand  houses.  "  The  ruins,"  says  Dunlap 
(who  wandered  over  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  war),  '^on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town  were  convert- 
ed into  dwelling  places  by  using  the  chimneys  and  parts  of  walls  which  were  firm,  and  adding  pieces  of 
spars  with  old  canvas  from  the  ships,  forming  hovels — part  hut  and  part  tent."  This  was  called  Canvas 
Town,  and  there  the  vilest  of  the  army  and  Tory  refugees  congregated.  The  Tories, and  British  writers 
of  the  day  attempted  to  fix  the  crime  of  incendiarism  upon  the  Whigs,  but  could  not.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  fire  had  an  accidental  origin,  yet  British  historians  continue  to  reproduce  the  li>el. 

'  The  officer  who  went  out  to  Lexington  with  re-enforcements  in  April,  1775. — See  page  528,  vol.  i. 
•  This  is  spelled  Throck's,  Throg's,  and  Frog's,  in  different  histories.     It  was  originally  owned  by  a 
man  named  Throckmorton,  who  was  called  Throck  for  the  sake  of  brevity.     On  the  extreme  point  of  this 
peninsula,  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  stands  Fort  Schuyler,  a  strong  work  completed  in 
1842. 


*  Trinity  chitrch  ww  erected  at  the  close  of  the  seTentecnth  century.  The  flrat  buOding  wm  small  and  square.  Queen 
Anoe  granted  to  the  corporation  in  1705  the  land  extending  along  the  west  side  of  Broadway  to  Christopher  Street  known  as 
the  Queen's  Farm.  The  edifice  was  enlarged  in  1737  to  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  fiet  in  length,  including  ttie  tower  and 
chancel,  and  serenty-two  feet  in  breadth.  The  steeple  was  one  hundred  and  scTenty-flvtt  feet  in  height  This  was  the  edifice 
consumed  by  the  great  fire  in  1776.  The  sketch  of  the  mfais  is  from  a  picture  made  on  the  spot  «nd  published  in  Dr.  Berrien's 
HUtorf  itf  Trinitf  Ckttrek.  It  was  rebuilt  hi  1788,  taken  down  hi  1839,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1846,  the  present  edifice 
was  consecrated  to  Christian  worship. 
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Laoding>place  of  the  HessiaDs.  Howe  confh>nted.  Skirmish  near  New  Rochelle.  General  Heetb 


Other  troops  from  Montressor's  Island*  and  Flushing  landed  there  ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
second,  Knyphausen,  with  the  second  divi- 
sion of  German  hirelings,  just  arrived  at 
New  York,*  landed  upon  Myers's  Point, 
now  Davenport's  Neck,  near  New  Ro- 
chelle.' 

When  Washington  perceived  this  move- 
ment, he   sent  strong  detachments,  under 
General  Heath,^  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
ViiBw  AT  Bauffkt'8  Point.  ^^,0  BHtish,  aud  occupy  lower  West  Chester. 

A  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  hills,  near  William's  Bridge  ;  all  the  passes  to  King's 
Bridge  were  well  guarded,  and  a  detachment  was  at  White  Plains  making  intrenchments 
there.  The  causeways  to  Throck's  and  Pell's  Necks  were  also  guarded,  the  latter  by  Col- 
onel Hand  and  his  riflemen  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  first  landing, "^  the  bridge  was 
removed,  and  General  Howe  was  left  upon  an  island.  He  suspected  his  Tory  guides 
of  treachery,  but  he  soon  ascertained  the 
truth  and  decamped,  after  being  driven  back 
from  the  causeway  by  Hand,  with  the  aid 
of  Prescott  (the  hero  of  Breed's  Hill)  and  a 
three-pounder,  under  Lieutenant  Bryant.*  Howe  crossed  in  his  boats  to  Pell's  Point,  a  little 
above,b  and  marched  over  Pelham  Manor  toward  New  Rochelle.     After  a  hot 

skirmish  with  Glover's  brigade,  of  Sullivan's  division, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed,  Howe  encamped  upon 
high  ground  between  Hutchins's  River  and  New  Rochelle 
village,  where  he  remained  until  the  twenty-first,  when  he 
;   took  post  upon  the  heights  of  New  Rochelle,'  north  of  the 
'  village,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains  and  Scarsdale.     Knyp- 
hausen and  his  division  arrived  the  next  day,  and  encamped 
HowE'8  hkad-quaktehs.  up^jn  tije  land  now  owned  by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  between 

New  Rochelle  and  Mamaroneck. 


ti:  ^,^^7C 


^  On  the  twenty- fourth  of  September,  Colonel  Jackson,  with  Major  Henly  (aid-de-camp  to  General 
Heath),  and  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  British  on  Montressor's  Island,  in  flat- 
boats.  They  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  twenty-two  men.  Among  them  was  Major  Henly,  who  was  shot 
while  at  the  head  of  his  men.     He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  the  brave  Knowlton. 

*  These  re-enforcements  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-two  sail, 
havinfir  on  board  four  thousand  Hessians,  six  thousand  Waldeckers,  two  companies  of  chasseurs,  two  hund- 
red English  recruits,  and  two  thousand  baggage  horses. 

'  The  main  body  of  the  Germans  landed  upon  Bauflet's  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  Davenport's  Neck,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  New  Rochelle  first  touched  our  shores.  Davenport's  Neck  is  a  beaa- 
tiful  fertile  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  Sound  near  the  village  of  New  Rochelle.  The  view  here  given  is 
from  the  high  rocky  bank  at  BaufTet's  Point,  looking  southeast  upon  the  wooded  islands  which  here  dot  the 
Sound.     The  shores  of  Long  Island  are  seen  in  extreme  distance. 

**  William  Heath  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  near  which  some  of  his  descendants  still  re- 
side. He  was  appointed  a  provincial  brigadier  in  1775. 
The  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  same  commission, 
and  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1776,  made  him  a  major  (reneral. 
together  with  Spencer,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  He  command- 
ed near  King's  Bridge  after  the  Americans  le(^  New  York, 
and  in  the  following  year  be  was  in  chief  command  in  the 
Eastern  department.  Burgoyne's  captured  army  were  in  his  custody.  In  1779  he  commanded  on  the 
Hudson,  and  there  was  the  principal  theater  of  his  military  life,  until  the  close  of  the  war«  General  Heath 
was  a  useful  officer,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  making  much  display.  He  published  an  interesting 
volume,  entitled  "  Heath's  Memoirs,"  which  is  now  much  sought  after  by  collectors  of  valuable  American 
books.     General  Heath  died  in  1814,  the  last  survivor  of  the  major  generals  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Heath's  Memoirs,  page  67.     For  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Prescott,  see  page  539,  vol.  i. 

*  These  heights  are  now  (1862)  partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated  ;  then  they  were  covered  by  th«» 
primitive  forest,  except  around  the  house  above  delineated,  where  Howe  made  his  quarters.  That  honse 
is  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  highway  from  New  Rochelle  to  White  Plains,  about  a  mile  from  the  former 
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American  Army  in  We«t  Chester.  Skirmishes.  Fort  Lee.  Condition  of  the  Army. 

Washington  viewed  this  first  planting  of  the  British  standard  upon  the  main  land  in  pro- 
claimed free  America  with  great  anxiety,  for  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  the 
future.     Nominally,  he  had  an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  men,  hut  in  discipline,  order,  and 
all  the  concomitants  of  true  soldiers'  they  were  not  one  third  of  that  numher.      The  time 
of  service  of  many  of  them  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  cold  weather  was  approaching  to 
chill  the  ardor  of  half-clad  patriots.     A  powerful  enemy,  well  provided,  was  crouched  as  a 
tiger  within  cannon-voice,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.     Yet  Washington's  spirit  did  not 
quail,  and  he  resolved  to  confront  the  foe  with  his  motley  troop,  as  if  with  a  parity  of  vet- 
erans.    He  called  a  council  of  war  at  his  quarters  at  Morris's  house.ft  to  decide   aoct.  16 
upon  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Manhattan  Island.      General  Lee,  fresh  from  the       ^776. 
field  of  victory  at  Charleston,  had  just  arrived  and  gave  his  weighty  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  island.     The  main  army  was  speedily  marched  toward  the  Bronx, 
in  West  Chester,  leaving  a  garrison,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  of  Pennsylvania,  sufiScient  to 
hold  Fort  Washington  and  its  dependencies.      In  four  divisions,  under  Generals  Lee,  Heath. 
Sullivan,  and  Lincoln,  the  American   army  moved 
slowly  up  the  western  side  of  the  Bronx,  and  formed 
a  series  of  intrenched  camps  upon  the  hills  from  the 
heights  of  Ford  ham  to  White  Plains,  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles.      While  presenting  a  front  par- 
allel to  that  of  Howe,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  generally  the  winners." 
General  Greene  with  a  small  force  garrisoned  Fort 
Lee,  situated   upon   the   Palisades,"  nearly   opposite 
Fort  Washington,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  October 

the  commander-in-chief  left  Morris's  house  and  made  Washinotons  h^ad-vjartk^a 

his  head-quarters  near  White  Plains,  where,  directed  by  a  French  engineer,  the  Americans 

village.  It  was  very  much  dilapidated  when  I  visited  it,  and  was  occupied  by  a  colored  family.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  this  dwelling,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  is  the  marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Paine.     A  sketch  of  this  monument  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement,  page  853. 

^  Cotemporary  v^Titers  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  army  at  that  time.  Among  many  of  the  subordinate 
officers,  greed  usurped  the  place  of  patriotism.  Officers  were  elected  on  condition  that  they  should  throw 
their  pay  and  rations  into  a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company ;  surgeons  sold  recommendations  for 
furloughs,  for  able-bodied  men,  at  sixpence  each,  and  a  captain  was  cashiered  for  stealing  blankets  from  bis 
soldiers.  Men  went  out  in  squads  to  plunder  from  friend  or  foe,  and  immorality  prevailed  throughout  the 
American  army.  Its  appointments,  too,  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  surgeon's  department  lack- 
ed instruments  According  to  a  general  return  of  fifteen  regiments,  there  were  not  more  than  sufficient  in- 
struments for  one  battalion. — See  Washington's  Letter  to  Congress,  Sept.  24,  1776;  Gordon,  ii.,  114. 

^  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  October,  Lord  Stirling  sent  Colonel  Haslet,  with  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland troops,  to  surprise  some  Loyalists  then  lying  at  Mamaroneck,  under  Colonel  Rogers,  the  ranger 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  These  troops  were  the  Queen's  Rangers,  afterward  commanded  by 
Simcoe.  Almost  eighty  men  were  killed  or  captured,  and  the  spoils  were  sixty  stand  of  arms,  and  pro- 
visions  and  clothing.  Rogers  escaped.  On  the  twenty-third,  Colonel  Hand  and  bis  riliemen  attacked  two 
hundred  and  forty  Hessian  chasseurs  near  East  Chester,  and  routed  them ;  and  almost  nightly  the  British 
pickets  were  disturbed  by  the  Americans.     These  events  made  Howe  cautious  and  slow  in  his  movements. 

'  The  high  perpendicular  rocks  extending  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  from  Weehawken 
north  about  twenty-three  miles,  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  palisades.  Congress  had 
ordered  Washington,  *'  by  every  art  and  whatever  expense,  to  obstruct  efTectually  the  navigation  of  the 
North  River,  between  Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Constitution  [whereon  Fort  Lee  stood],  as  well  to  pre- 
vent the  regress  of  the  enemy's  frigates  lately  gone  up,  as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  succors." — 
JoumaU,  ii.,  385. 

*  The  house  oooopied  by  Washington  while  the  army  was  at  White  Plains  is  yet  standing.  It  is  a  frame 
building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  above  the  village.  This  view  is  from  the  road,  look- 
ing northeast.  When  I  last  visited  it  (1851),  Miss  Jemima  Miller,  a  maiden  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
and  her  sister,  a  few  years  her  junior,  were  living  therein,  the  home  of  their  childhood.'  A  chair  and  table, 
used  by  the  chief,  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  family,  and  a  register  for  the  names  of  the  numerous  vis- 
itors is  kept.  This  house  was  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  forests,  among  the  hills,  when  Washington  wa^( 
there ;  now  the  heights  and  the  plain  near  by  smile  with  cultivation  The  present  owner  of  the  property 
i«  Abraham  Miller. 
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The  two  Armiet  at  White  Plaina.  The  Battle  there.  The  IntreDchmenli. 

cast  up  breast- works,  rather  as  a  defense  for  an  intrenched  camp  in  preparation  upon  the 
hills  of  North  Castle  two  miles  beyond  than  as  permanent  fortifications.' 
•  ma  ^^^  armies  were  near  White  Plains  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oc- 
tober.* The  Americans  were  chiefly  behind  their  breast- works  near  the  village,  and 
the  British  were  upon  the  hills  below,  eastward  of  the  Bronx.  Chatterton's  Hill,  a  com- 
manding eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  was  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventh  by  Colonel  Haslet,  with  his  Delawares,  some  ^laryland  troops  and  militia, 
in  all  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  Early  the  next  morning,  M'Dougal  was  ordered  to  re- 
enforce  Haslet  with  a  small  corps  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  to  take  the  general  command  there.  At  ten  o'clock  the  British 
army  moved  toward  the  village  in  two  columns,  the  ^  /7 

right  commanded  by  General  Clinton,  the  left  by  De  /y  ^^^  /(r*^^ 
Heister  and  Sir  William  Erskine ;  in  all  thirteen  thou-  y^^yV*^  ^^ 
sand  strong.  Howe  was  with  the  second  division,  and  when  near  the  village,  he  held  a 
council  of  war  on  horseback,  which  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  point  of  attack.  Inclining 
to  the  lefl,  the  British  placed  fifleon  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  slope  southeast 
of  the  rail-way  station,  and,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  constructed  a  rude  bridge  over  the 
Bronx,  and  attempted  to  cross  and  ascend  the  steep  wooded  heights  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 

=  icans  from  their  hastily  constructed  breast- 
works upon  Chatterton's  Hill.  Hamilton 
had  placed  his  two  guns  in  battery,  on  a 
rocky  ledge,  and  these  swept  whole  platoons 
from  the  margin  of  the  hill  they  were  at- 
tempting to  ascend.  The  British  recoiled, 
fell  back  to  their  artillery,  and  joined  an- 
other division,  under  General  Leslie  (con- 
sisting of  the  second  British  brigade,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Rail,  a 
battalion  of  Hessian  infantry,  and  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  cavalry),  who  were  then  cross- 
ing the  Bronx  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 
Plack  wHisiuc  THB  BaiTisH  caossKD  THE  BBONX.S  Thcro  thc  assaiUuts  joined,  and  the  whole 
force  pushed  up  the  slopes  and  ravines  along  the  southwestern  declivities  of  Chatterton'i 
Hill.      Gaining  a  gentle  slope   toward   the  top,  they  endeav-  x-v^    • 

ored  to  turn  M'Dougars  right  flank.  His  advance,  under  ^„.— ^^3^^^^^>^^^y 
Small  wood  and  Ritzeraa,  gallantly  opposed  them  while  slowly  C^-^-^'^r"^  {n  ^^^^ 
retreating  toward  the  crown  of  the  eminence,  until  the  British  ^^ 

cavalry  attacked  the  American  militia  on  the  extreme  right  and  dispersed  them.  M'Doii- 
gal  with  only  six  hundred  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  brigade  and  Haslet's  corps, 
sustained  an  obstinate  conflict  for  an  hour.  Twice  the  British  light  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  repulsed,  when  an  attack  upon  his  flank  by  Rail  compelled  M'Dougal  to  give  way 

*  A  sc^iiare  redoubt  of  earth  was  erected  in  the  main  street  of  the  tillage,  the  remains  of  which  may  yet 
be  seen  a  little  northeast  of  Mr.  Swtnbam's  Literary  Institution,  and  where  now 
(1852)  lies  a  shattered  howitzer,  dug  up  from  the  trenches  a  few  years  a|»o. 
From  this  redoubt  a  line  of  breast-works  extended  westerly  over  the  south  side 
of  Purdy's  Hill  to  the  Bronx,  and  easterly  across  the  hills  to  Morton's  Pond. 
These  were  not  quite  finished  when  the  battle  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  October. — See  Jddrets  of  J.  W.  Tompkins,  1845,  quoted  by  Bolton,  ii.,  368. 
iJowiTZEK  "  "  '^**'*  ^^®^  '*  ^^^^  *^®  southeastern  side  of  the  Bronx,  a  little  more  than 

half  a  mile  below  the  rail-way  station  at  White  Plains,  looking  north.  The 
rail-way  bridfre  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  Between  that  and  the  bam  on  the  lef^  the  British  ascended. 
In  the  Held,  seen  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  telegraph  posts,  toward  the  center,  and  the  one  on  the  sdmmit 
beyond,  the  hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred.  The  latter  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Horton.  In 
a  hollow,  near  a  large  hickory-tree,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  are  the  graves  of  many  of 
the  slain. 
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and  retreat  to  the  intrenohments  at  White  Plains.  This  was  done  in  good  order  down  the 
southeastern  side  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  and  across  the  Bronx,  near  the  present  rail-way  sta- 
tion, under  cover  of 
troops,  led  hy  Put- 
nam. M'Dougal  car- 
ried off  his  wounded 
and  artillery,  and  left 
the  victors  in  posses- 
sion of  only  the  in- 
considerable breast- 
works upon  the  hill. 
The  militia,  who 
were  scattered  among 
the  Greenburg  hills, 

soon  collected  in  the  Chattbkton's  Hill,  pbom  thk  Rail-way  Station.' 

intrenched  camp  at  the  village,  and  there  the  American  army  rested,  almost  undisturbed, 
until  the  evening  of  the  thi rty -first. &  The  British  troops  rested  upon  their  arms 
all  night  af\er  the  battle,  and  the  next  day,  after  a  skirmish  with  Glover's  bri- 
gade, they  encamped  within  long  cannon  shot  of  the  front  of  the  American  lines.  Awed 
by  the  apparent  strength  of  Washington's  intrenohments,  Howe  dared  not  attack  him,  but 
awaited  the  arrival  o(  Lord  Percy,  with  four  battalions  from  New  York  and  two  from  Mam- 
aroneck.'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  twenty-ninth,  did  not 
exceed,  probably,  three  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  that  of  the  British 
was  about  the  same. 

Earl  Percy  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  and  preparations  were  made  to  storm 
the  American  works  the  next  morning.  A  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  arose  at  midnight, 
and  continued  for  twenty  hours.  All  operations  were  delayed,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
thirty-first,  while  the  storm  clouds  were  breaking  and  the  British  host  were  slumbering, 
Washington  withdrew,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  toward  the  Croton 
River,  where  he  had  erected  strong  breast-works  along  the  hills  which  loom  up  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Bronx.'  Howe  was  afraid  to  attack  him  there,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  November.b  he  retreated  toward  the  junction  of  the  Hudson   bi776. 

•  This  is  a  view  of  the  southeastern  side  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  from  the  rail-way  station.  They  crossetl 
the  Bronx  at  a  point  seen  on  the  •xtreme  right.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the 
left,  Hamilton's  cannons  were  placed. 

'  The  intrenohments,  which  appeared  so  formidable  through  Howe's  telescope,  were  exceedingly  weak, 
composed  of  earth  and  sods  laid  upon  heaps  of  cornstalks.  They  were  no  protection  agamst  oannon-hallii, 
and  bad  Howe  attacked  these  lines  first,  instead  of  the  really  stronger  position  on  Chatterton's  Hill,  the 
complete  dispersion,  if  not  loss  of  the  American  army,  would  doubtless  have  been  the  result.  His  caution 
was  too  faithful  in  its  promptings,  and  he  wasted  time  and  energy,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  attempts  to 
gain  Washington's  rear. 

'  A  little  southeast  of  the  house  occupied  by  Washington  (see  sketch  on  page  821),  on  the  brow  of  a 
steep  hill  overlooking  an  extensive  region  of  country,  are  yet  (1852)  prominent  remains  of  some  of  these 
breast- works.  These  are  nearest  the  village  of  White  Plains,  and  easiest  of  access  for  the  student  or  an- 
tiquary. 

Gordon  relates  that  while  the  British  were  at  White  Plains,  the  garden  of  a  widow  was  robbed  at  night. 
Her  son,  a  mere  boy,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  catch  the  thief.  With  a  loaded  gun  he  concealed  him- 
self in  some  bushes,  when  a  British  grenadier,  a  strapping  Highlander  came,  filled  a  bag  with  fruit,  and 
placed  it  on  his  shoulder.  The  boy  appeared  behind  him  with  his  gun  cocked,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  attempted  to  lay  down  the  bag.  Thus  the  boy  drove  him  into  the  American  camp. 
When  he  laid  down  his  bag,  and  saw  that  he  had  been  driven  in  by  a  stripling,  he  was  excessively  morti- 
fied, and  could  not  suppress  the  exclamation,  "  A  British  grenadier  made  a  prisoner  by  such  a  damned  brat ! 
iiuch  a  damned  brat !" 

On  the  night  of  the  evacuation,  the  Presbyterian  church  and  other  buildings  were  fired  and  consumed, 
but  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  Washington.  Bolton  (ii.,  366)  says  the  incendiary  was  Major 
Osborne,  of  the  MassachusettsMine.  Gordon  (ii.,  121)  remarks  that  "  Colonel  Austin,  of  the  Massachusetts, 
who  commanded  the  guards  and  sentries,  being  heated  with  liquor,  burned  the  town  on  White  Plains  un- 
necessarily and  without  any  orders." 
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and  Harlem  Rivera,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  extending  his  left  wing 
almost  to  King's  Bridge.* 

An  attack  upon  Fort  Washington,  now  environed  by  a  hostile  force,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  to  be  the  next  scene  in  the  drama.  Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  retreat  into  New  Jersey  with  the  laiger  portion  of  the  army, 
leaving  all  the  New  England  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to  defend  the  High- 
lands. This  movement  was  speedily  executed.  By  the  twelfth^  the  main  army 
were  in  New  Jersey,  some  crossing  from  Tarrytown  to  Paramus  (Sneeden's  '  °^*" 
Landing),  and  oth^ra  from  Teller's  (Croton)  Point  to  the  mouth  of  Tappan  Creek  (Pier- 
mont).  The  chief,  afler  inspecting  places  at  Peekskill  and  vicinity,  crossed  King's  ,,  ^^^  ,^ 
Ferry, b  and  hastened  to  form  his  camp,  with  his  head-quarten  at  Hackinsack,  in  i77<s.  ' 
the  rear  of  Fort  Lee.'  General  Heath  was  left  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  a  dissolving  force'  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men,  remained  at  North 
Castle,  with  orders  to  join  the  main  army  in  New  Jersey  if  the  enemy  should  aim  a  blow 
in  that  quarter. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  Knyphausen,  with  six  German  battalions, 
marched  from  New  Rochelle,  crossed  the  head  of  Harlem  River, 
Pz  hy^^  yf^^  **  Dyckman's  Bridge,*  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works 
y/  ^fc^^^^^W  jjj  jjjg  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge,  and  encamped  upon  the 
plainc  between  there  and  Fort  Washington.  The  Amer- 
icans in  Fort  Independence  and  redoubts  near,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  now  the  whole  country  beyond  Harlem,  between  Dobbs's  Ferry  and  Morrisania.  west  of 
the  Bronx,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  army.  Fort  Washington  was  completely  en- 
vironecPby  hostile  forces.  On  the  seventh,  three  British  ships  of  war  passed  up  the  Hudson 
unharmed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  a  large  number  of  flat-boats  went  up  and 
were  moored  near  King's  Bridge.  The  commander-in-chief  would  now  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  had  not  Greene  urged  the  necessity  of  holding  it,  in  eoa- 
uection  with  Fort  Lee,  for  the  defense  of  the  river. 

On  the  fifteenth<l  Howe  was  informed  of  the  real  condition  of  the  garrison  and 
works  at  Fort  Washington,  by  a  deserter  from  Magaw's  battalion,  and  he  imme-  *' 

diately  sent  a  messenger  with  a  summons  for  the  commander  to  surrender,  or  peril  his  gar- 
rison with  the  doom  of  massacre.  Magaw,  in  a  brief  note,  promptly  refused  compliance,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  his  answer  to  Washington  at  Hackinsack.  Confident  of  success,  Howe  or- 
dered 'a  cannonade  to  be  opened  upon  the  American  outworks  from  two  British  redoubts, 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  a  little  above  the  High  Bridge.  Thn 
cannonade  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops 
which  crossed  the  Harlem  there,  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack  at  four  difllerent  points. 
Expecting  this,  Magaw  made  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  little  force.'     Colonel  Rawling's 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  116-121.     Stedman,  i.,  210-216.     Marshall,  i.,  110-114. 

'  This  fortifioation  was  situated  upon  a  sort  of  plateau,  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  at  the 
present  landing  and  village  of  Fort  Lee,  and  opposite  the  present  One  hondred  and  Sixtieth  Street,  of  New 
York.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  yet  visible,  covered  with  low  trees.  A  little  above  was  a  redoubt,  oppo- 
site Jefiery^s  Hook,  to  cover  the  ckevaux-de-frtte  in  the  river.     Few  traces  of  this  redoubt  now  remain. 

'  The  time  of  service  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  men  would  expire  withm  a  week,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  free  on  the  first  of  December.  When  the  time  of  dissolution  came,  some  were  induced 
to  remain,  but  the  largest  portion  went  home  dispirited. 

*  For  this  and  other  localities  made  memorable  by  military  operations  between  Fort  Washington  and  the 
Highlands,  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  map  on  the  nreceding  page.  It  is  copied  from  Stedman, 
whose  orthography  of  proper  names,  it  will  be  observed  is  often  incorrect.  There  is  an  important  error 
in  the  map,  which  was  not  observed,  until  it  was  engraved,  namely,  the  transposition  of  the  names  of 
HtighU  of  Fordham  and  FaUfUint^s  HilL  The  former  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrisania ;  the  latter  near 
Wepperbam,  or  Yonkers.     Mile  Square  should  be  placed  about  two  and  a  half  miles  further  up  the  Bronx. 

^  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  twelve  hundred  men,  when  Knyphausen  first  sat  down  at  King*s 

Bridge.     Greene  sent  a  re-enforcement  from  Mercer^s  Flying  Camp,  and  when  the  fort  was  attacked  there 

were  about  three  thousand  men  within  the  lines.     When  Washington  heard  of  the  summons  to  surrender, 

he  hastened  from  his  camp  to  Fort  Lee,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  while  crossing  the  Hudson,  he  met 

II.  Goo 
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with  his  Maryland  riflemen,  was  posted  in  a  redoubt  (Fort  George)  upon  a  hill  north  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  a  few  men  were  stationed  at  the  outpost  called  Cock-hiU  Fort. 
Militia  of  the  Flying  Camp,  under  Colonel  Baxter,  were  placed  on  the  rough  wooded  hills 

J       east  of  the  fort,  along  the  Har- 
lem River,  and  others,  under 
^^  Colonel    Lambert   Cadwala- 

•^>j<;*'    der,  of  Pennsylvania,  manned 

^        the  lines  in  the  direction  of  New  York.     Magaw  commanded  in  the  fort. 

f  attack  was  well  arranged.  Knyphausen,  with  five  hundred  Hes- 
^aldeckers,  was  to 
ittack  on  the  north 
^  with  a  division  of 
Hessian  troops,  un- 
cy,  who  were  to  as- 
on  the  south.  At 
ne,  Brigadier  Ma- 
ted fiy  Cornwallis, 
the  Harlem  River, 
irds,  light  infantry, 
dions  of  grenadiers, 
>ve  Fort  Washing- 
ver  of  the  guns  on 
ster  Hills,  just  men- 
9  Colonel  Stirling, 
1  regiment,  was  to 
At  a  little  above  the 

.     These    arrange-  ^"^  ^^  ^®"  Waihimotom.' 

arried  out.     Knyphausen  divided  his  forces.     One  division,  under 

(killed  at  Trenton  seventy  days  afterward),  drove  the  Americans 

U  Fort,  while  Knyphausen;  with  the  remainder,  pene^ated  the 

?ubby  Hook,  and,  after  clambering  over  felled  trees  and  other  oh* 

acked  Rawlings  in  Fort  Tryon,     The  fort  was  gallantly  defend- 

me,  and  many  Hessians  were  slain.     Rawlings  was  finally  forced 

retreated  to  Fort  Washington,  under  cover  of  its  guns,  when  Knyp- 

jd  the  Hessian  flag  upon  Fort  Tryan.    In  the  mean  while,  Percy 

9ar  Harlem,  swept  over  the  plain,  drove  in  the  American  pickets  at 

Harlem  Cove  (Manhattanville),  and  attacked  Cadwalader  at 

the  advanced  line  of  intrenchments.'     Percy's  force  was  eight 

_  hundred  strong ;  Cadwalader  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifly 

Jk."  men,  and  one  eigh teen-pounder.    Both  parties  fought  bravely, 

r^r   and  Percy,  yielding,  moved  toward  the  American  left,  behind 

a  wood,  and  the  combat  ceased  for  a  while. 

FLAo-sTArr,  Fomr  Washinoton.«         While  Rawlings  and  Cadwalader  were  keeping  the  as- 

Greene  and  Patnam  returning  from  Fort  Washington.     They  assured  him  that  Magaw  was  confident  of  a 
successful  defense,  and  the  chief  returned  with  them  to  Fort  Lee. 

*  Mathews  landed  in  the  cove  or  creek  at  about  Two  hundredth  Street. 

*  This  is  a  view  from  the  site  of  the  interior  works  at  Fort  Washington  from  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff, 
looking  southwest.  In  the  foreground  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  embankments.  The  tall  mast  seen  near 
the  river  below  is  the  support  for  telegraph  wires  which  cross  the  Hudson  there,  from  the  rocky  point 
of  Jefiery's  Hook.  In  the  distance  across  the  river  are  the  Palisades,  and  the  mast  upon  their  summit  de- 
notes the  site  of  the  redoubt  north  of  Fort  Lee.  This  little  sketch  exhibits  the  relative  position  of  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee. 

'  Preparatory  to  this  attack,  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  American  works  by  two  pieces  on  the 
hi^h  ground  north  of  Motthaven  on  the  Harlem. 

*  This  flag-staff  indicating  ihe  center  of  the  fort,  is  a  prominent  object  to  passengers  upon  the  Hudson. 
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sailantB  at  bay,  Mathews  and  Stirling  landed.  The  latter  pushed  up  the  wooded  heights, 
drove  Baxter's  troops  from  their  redoubt  (Fort  George)  and  rocky  defense,  and  stood  victor 
upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  open  fields  around  Fort  Washington.  Stirling,  after  making 
a  feigned  landing,  dropped  down  to  an  estuary  of  the  river,  landed  within  the  American  lines, 
and,  rushing  up  the  acclivity  by  a  sinuous  road,  attacked  a  redoubt  on  the  summit,  and  made 
about  two  hundred  prisoners.*  Informed  of  this,  and  perceiving  the  peril  of  being  placed 
between  two  fires,  Cadwalader  retreated  along  the  road  nearest  the  Hudson,  closely  pursued 
by  Percy,  and  battling  all  the  way.  When  near  the  upper  border  of  Trinity  Cemetery 
(One  hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street),  he  was  attacked  on  the  flank  by  Colonel  Stirling,  who 
was  pressing  across  the  island  to  intercept  him.'  He  continued  the  retreat,  and  reached 
the  fbrt,  after  losing  a  few  killed,  and  about  thirty  made  prisoners.  On  the  border  of  the 
cemetery,  and  near  the  fort,  severe  skirmishes  took  place,  and  many  of  the  Hessian  pursuers 

were  slain.  The  defense  was  gallant ;  but  pike,  ball,  and 
bayonet,  used  by  &ye  thousand  men,  overpowered  the 
weakened  patriots,  and  at  meridian  they  were  nearly  all 
gathered  within  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  General  Howe 
now  sent  another  summon^  to  surrender.  Perceiving  fur- 
ther resistance  to  be  vain,  Magaw  complied,'  and  at  half 
past  one  o'clock*  the  British  flag  was  waving  ,  jj^^  ^^ 
where  the  Union  banner  was  unfurled  defiantly  1776- 
in  the  morning.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,^  and  with 
these  the  jails  of  New  York  were  speedily  gorged.  It 
was  a  terrible  disaster  for  the  little  Republican  army. 
Of  all  the  gallant  men  who  battled  there  on  that  day, 
not  one  is  known  among  the  living.  Probably  the  last 
survivor  of  them  all,  and  the  last  living  relic  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  America,  was  the  venerable  John  Battin, 
who  died  at  his  residence  in  Greenwich  Street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1852,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years  and  four  months.  His  body  is 
entombed  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  upon  the  very  ground 
where  he  fought  for  his  king  seven ty-six  years  before.* 
^  Washington,  standing  upon  Fort  Lee  with  his  gen- 

f/  j  J^      Jf\*     /    ®^*^  oflScers,  and  the  author  of"  Common  Sense,"  saw 

^^^tlTrhXi^     /     *  ^^/ ^    /       some  of  the  slaughter  near  the  doomed  fortress,  and 


'  Stirling's  landing-place  was  at  about  the  foot  of  One  hundred  and  Fifty-secood  Street,  at  the  head  of 
the  Eighth  Avenue,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  High  Bridge,  '^  within  the  third  line  of  defense  which 
crossed  the  island." — Marshall,  i.,  117.  The  road  up  which  he  passed  is  still  there,  and,  as  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  page  816,  the  lines  of  the  redoubt  on  the  "  wooded  promontory"  (Stedman,  i.,  218)  are  quite 
visible. 

'  It  was  at  this  stage  of  affairs  that  Washington,  with  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Mercer,  crossed  the  Hudson, 
ascended  the  heights,  and  from  Morris's  house  surveyed  the  scene  of  operations.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
ailer  they  had  left  that  mansion,  Stirling  and  his  victorious  troops  approached  and  took  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  the  chief  commanders. 

'At  this  moment  Captain  Gooch  came  over  from  Fort  Lee  with  a  note  from  Washington,  assuring  Ma- 
gaw that  if  he  could  bold  out  till  night  the  garrison  should  be  brought  ofT.     It  was  too  late. 

^  The  number  of  regulars  was  about  two  thousand.  There  were  six  or  seven  hundred  militia,  volun- 
teers,  and  stragglers,  all  of  whom  were  probably  included  in  Howe's  report  of  '^  two  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners."  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  woimded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred ;  that  of  the 
royal  array  was  almost  one  thousand.     The  Hessians  as  usual,  suffered  most  severely. 

Washington  was  blamed  for  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  Greene  in  endeavoring  to  hold  this  fort.  Lee, 
who  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginning,  wrote  to  Washington,  "  0  1  general,  why  would  you  be  over- 
persuaded  by  men  of  inferior  judgment  to  your  own  ?     It  was  a  cursed  affair." 

*  Mr.  Battin  came  to  America  with  the  British  army  in  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  near 
Brooklyn,  at  White  Plain?,  and  Fort  Washington.    After  the  British  went  into  winter  quarters  in  New  York, 
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WMhington'i  DiMppointment.  Wsyne't  EzpeditioD  near  Bull's  Ferry.  Lee's  Attack  on  Paulos's  Hook. 

with  streaming  eyes  he  beheld  the  meteor  flag  of  England  flashing  above  its  ramparts  in 
the  bright  November  sun.  The  fort  was  lost  forever,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Knyp- 
hausen.  The  chief  now  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  defense  of  the  federal  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  he  penetrated  the  design  of  Howe  to  push  thitherward.  Fort  Lee  was  aban- 
doned, but  before  its  stores  could  be  removed,  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  six 
thousand  men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.'     The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp  at  Hack- 


and  Comwallis^s  division  (to  which  he  was  attached),  returned  from  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  took  lessons 
in  horsemanship  in  the  Middle  Dutch  church  (now  the  city  post-office),  then  converted  into  a  circus  for  a 
riding-school.  He  then  joined  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Colonel  Bird,  in  which  he  held  the  offices  of  orderly 
sergeant  and  comet.  He  was  in  New  York  during  the  ^*  hard  winter''  of  1779-80,  and  assisted  in  drag- 
ging British  cannons  over  the  frozen  bay  from  Fort  George  to  Staten  Island.  He  was  always  averse  to 
lighting  the  Americans,  yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  was  faithful  to  his  king.  While  Prince  William  Henry, 
afterward  William  the  Fourth,  was  here,  he  was  one  of  hb  body-guard.  Twice  he  was  sent  to  England 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  dispatches,  and  being  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  oorpe,  he  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  important  services.  With  hundreds  more,  he  remained  in  New 
York  when  the  British  army  departed  in  1783,  resolved  to  make  America  his  future  home.  He  married 
soon  aAer  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  lived  with  his  wife  (now  aged  eighty-three)  sixty-five 
years.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  he  walked  every  morning  upon  first  the  old,  and  then  the  new,  op  pres- 
ent Battery,  unmindful  of  inclement  weather.  He  always  enjoyed  remarkable  health.  He  continued  exer- 
cise in  the  street  near  his  dwelling  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  though  with  increasing  feebleness 
of  step.  The  gay  young  men  of  half  a  century  ago  (now  gray-haired  old  men)  remember  his  well-con- 
ducted house  of  refreshment,  comer  of  John  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  they  enjoyed  oyster  suppers  and 
good  liquors.  The  preceding  sketch  of  his  person  is  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Insley,  made  a  few  months 
before  his  departure. 

*  The  Americans  lost  at  Fort  Lee  the  whole  of  the  mounted  cannons,  except  two  twelve-pounders,  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage,  almost  three  hundred  tents,  and  about  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  other 
stores.     The  ammunition  was  saved.* 

*  Three  or  four  milec  below  Fort  Lee,  at  the  base  of  the  PaliMdcs,  is  a  little  village  called  Bull'a  Ferry.  Joat  below  the  Til- 
lage, on  Block-honae  Point,  was  a  blockhouae, occupied  in  the  aummer  of  1780  by  a  Brltith  picket, for  the  protection  of  aonie 
wood  cutters,  and  the  neighboring  Tories.  On  Bergen  Neck  below  was  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  within  reach  of 
the  British  foragers  who  might  go  out  from  the  fort  at  Panlus's  Hook.  Washington,  then  at  Hopper's,  near  Snffema,  sent  Gen> 
eral  Wayne,  with  some  Pennsylrania  and  Maryland  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to  storm  the  work  on  blockhouse  Point,  and  to 
drive  the  cattle  within  the  American  lines.  Wayne  sent  the  cavalry,  under  Major  Lee,  to  perform  the  latter  duty,  while  he  and 
three  PeonsylTsnla  regiments  marched  against  the  block-house  with  four  pieces  of  artillery.  They  made  a  spirited  attack,  but 
their  cannons  were  too  light  to  be  effectire,  and  aiYer  a  skirmish,  the  Americans  were  re- 
pulsed,  with  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  sixty-four  men.  After  burning  some  wood- 
boats  near,  and  capturing  the  men  in  charge  of  them,  Wayne  returned  to  camp,  with  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  driven  by  the  dragoons.  This  expedition  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  satirical  poem  by  Mi^or  AndrA,  called  Tht  Co»-dUu9  (see  page  196),  published  in  Rir* 
ington*s  paper.    A  copy  of  this  celebrated  production  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement 

MiOor  Lee  made  a  more  successful  attack  upon  the  British  post  at  Paulus's  Hook  (now 
Jersey  City)  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779.  The  Hook  is  a  sandy  peninsula, 
and  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  main  by  a  nnrrow  marshy  neck.  Upon  this  pen- 
insula  the  British  erected  quite  strong  military  works,  and  used  it  as  an  outpost,  while 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  main  works  were  upon  rising 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  Grand  and  Greene  Streets.  One  (A)  re- 
doubt was  of  circular  form,  and  mounted  six  heavy  guns.    It  had  a  ditch  and  abatit. 

The  other  (B),  a  little  southeast  of  it,  was  of  oblong  form,  and  had  tiireo  twelve-pounders 

and  one  eighteen,  a  a,  were  block  houses ;  bbbb  b,  breast-works  fronting  the  bay ;  c,  Wobks  at  Paitlus's  Hook 
part  of  the  57th  regiment  of  five  hundred  men,  under  MBior  Sutherland ;  d.  pioneers ;  s, 
carpenters ;  ///,  barracks ;  ^,  new  bridge  built  by  the  British.  A  deep  ditch  was  dug  across  the  isthmus  »vith  a  barred  gate 
Thirty  feet  within  thia  ditch  were  abatig.  This  ditch,  with  the  surrounding  marshes,  made  the  peninsula  an  island.  Afler  tlie 
recapture  of  Stony  Point  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  encamped  upon  Harlem  Heights, 
a  plan  was  formed  for  surprising  the  garrison  at  Paulus's  Hook.  Tlie  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Mi^or  Henry  Lee,  then  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  back  of  Hoboken.  A  feeling  of  aecurity  made  the  garrison  oareleas,  and  they  were  unprepared 
for  a  sudden  attack  when  it  was  made.  Preparatory  to  the  attack,  troops  were  stationed  near  the  Hudson  to  watch  die  distant 
enemy,  who  might  cross  the  river  and  intercept  retreat,  for  it  was  not  designed  to  hold  the  post  when  captured.  Lee  marched 
with  three  hundred  picked  men,  followed  by  a  strong  detachment  from  Lord  Stirling's  division,  as  a  reserve.  Lee's  march 
toward  Bergen  excited  no  surprise,  for  foraging  partiea  of  Americans  as  large  as  this  wire  often  out  in  that  direction.  The  re- 
serve halted  at  the  new  bridge  over  the  Hackinsack.  fourteen  miles  ftt>m  tbe  Hook,  from  which  point  Lee  had  taken  the  road 
among  the  hills,  nearest  the  Hudson.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  August  (1779),  Lee  reached  the 
Harsimns  Creek,  at  the  point  where  the  rail- way  now  creases  it,  and  within  half  an  hour  he  croaaed  the  ditch  through  the  k>oedy- 
barred  gate,  and  entered  the  main  work  undiscovered.  The  sentinels  were  either  absent  or  asleep,  and  the  surprwe  was  com- 
plete. He  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  garrison,  including  officers,  and  then  attacked  the  circular  redoubt,  into 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  retreated,  with  the  commander.  It  was  too  strong  to  be  eOected  by  small  arms,  and 
Lee  retreated  with  his  pris<niers,  vrith  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  arrived  at  camp  in  triumph  at  i^ut 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  gallant  act  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  camp,  in  Congress,  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
coade  the  enemy  more  cautious.    On  the  twenty  second  of  September  following,  Congress  honored  Lee  with  a  vote  of  thanks, 
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Medal  awarded  to  Lee.  American  and  BritUh  near  King't  Bridge.  Erents  near  Tippetf  ■  Creek. 

insaok,  and  now  comcnenoed  the  retreat  of  Washington  across  the  Jerseys,  toward  the  Del- 
aware, noted  on  pages  221—22  of  this  volume. 

Before  leaving  these  heights  consecrated  by  valor  and  patriotism,  let  as  turn  toward  the 
distant  hills  of  West  Chester,  where  almost  every  rood  of  earth  is  scarred  by  the  intrench- 
er's  mattock,  or  made  memorable  by  deeds  of  daring  and  of  suflering,  and  consider  the  most 
important  military  transactions  which  occurred  within  ten  leagues  of  our  point  of  observa- 
tion. We  can  not  tarry  long ;  to  the  local  historiai;^  we  must  refer  for  the  whole  story  in 
detail. 

General  Knyphausen  held  Fort  Washington  and  the  neighboring  works,  while  the  main 
British  army  was  operating  elsewhere  in 

1777.  The  fortifications  were  strength- 
ened, and  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  the  inva- 
sion of  York  Island  by  land.     After  the  ^ 
fall  of  Fort  Washington,  and  the  departure  i 
of  both  Americans  and  British  to  New  | 
•  January.  ^^^"^Y*  General  Heath  establish- 

1777.     e<l  a  cordon  of  troops*  from  the 
heights  at  Wepperham  (Yonkers)  to  Mamaroneck,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  John 
Morin  Scott.     That  officer  left  the  army  two  months  later  for  civil  employment,  and  the 
Americans  retired,  so  that  their  left  rested  upon  Byram  River.      While  the  strong  detach- 

^  This  view  is  from  the  soathwest  side  of  the  stream,  from  near  the  tide-mill.  The  house  beyoDd,  shaded 
by  willows,  is  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Robert  M*Comb.* 

and  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  atmck  and  presented  to  htm. — See  JoumaU^  t.,  278.    On  one  fide  is  a  boat  of  the  hero,  with 

the  words  Hcmtxco  Lcc,  Lx* 
oiONTs  Equit.  piukfxcto.  Co* 
M rriA  AnKkiCANA— '*  The  Amer- 
ican Congress  to  Henry  Lee,  col- 
onel of  caTalry.**  On  the  re- 
verse, NON  OBSTANTIB.  VLUMUf- 
XBU8  VAI.X.T8.  A8TUTXA   VIETUTK 

iBCI.LICA  PABTA  MANU  ROSTU 
vicrr  TicTosQ.  abmis  humaki- 
TATS  DXVXNXXT  IN  MSM  FUGlf. 
AD  Paulvs  Hook  dxs  xol  Aug., 
1779 — ♦•  Notwithstanding  riTers 
and  intrenchments,  he  with  a 
small  band  conquered  the  foe  bj 
warlike  skill  and  prowess,  and 
.  firmly  bound  by  his  bumanitj 
those  who  had  been  conquered 
i^-^^^  by  his  arms.    In  memory  of  the 

conflict  at  Paulus's  Hook,  nineteenth  of  August,  1779.** 

*  This  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  the  Revolution.    Near  here  was  a  severe  sUmrish  between  a 
detachment  of  General  Heath's  troops  and  some  Hessians,  on  ttie  seventeenth  of  January,  1777.    It  was  die  result  of  an  attempt 
by  the  Anoericans  to  dislodge  the  Hessians  from  Fort  Prince.    A  little  west  of  the  bridge,  Tip> 
pett^s  brook  flows  into  the  Hudson.    Following  the  course  of  the  valley  through  which  this 
creek  passes,  on  a  bright  autumn  morning  In  1850, 1  reached  the  vale  of  Yonkers,  and  the  Van 

Cortlandt  mansion,  a  beantifti]  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  lavm  and  A 

provision  of  shrubbery.    This  was  the  quarters  of  a  Hesdan  picket-guard  in  m 

im,  and  here  Washington  and  his  staff*  dined  in  July.  1781,  when  the  British  ] 

pickets  were  driven  beyond  King's  Bridge  by  Lincoln.    North  of  the  man-  f 

sion  is  Vault  Hill,  where  many  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  lie.    Upon  this  ^ 

Vault  ^^  ^^^"^'^  American  troops  were  encamped  whom  Washington  left  to  de-  J 

ceive  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  he  marched  with  the  main  army  southward,  j 

to  assist  La  Fayette  in  Virginia  (see  page  213).    On  this  estate,  and  a  short  distance  from  Vault  ^ 

Ifin,  is  Indian  Fidd  and  Bridg*,  the  site  of  a  severe  engagement  on  the  thirty-flrst  of  August,  Van  Coeti.andt's. 

1778,  between  British  light  troops  and  some  Stockbridge  Indians,  under  the  chief,  Nimktm. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Emmerlck,  while  patrolling  In  tiiat  direction,  was  attacked  and  driven  back,  when  he  met  SImcoe  coming  to 
his  relie£  Emroerick  was  sent  back  to  take  post  so  as  to  cover  an  attack  upon  the  Americans  hi  flank  and  rear,  but  on  his  way 
fen  into  an  ambush  by  the  Indians.  While  fighting,  Simcoe  and  Tarleton  advanced,  and  a  hot  conflict  ensued.  The  Indians 
fought  bravely,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way.  A  body  of  American  light  infantry,  under  Stewart  (distinguished  at  Stony 
Point),  were  engaged  in  the  skirmish,  but  escaped.  Nkmham  and  about  forty  of  his  sixty  braves  perished— Simcoe's  Jowmal, 
page  83.  **  The  scene  of  the  conflict,"  says  Bolton,  "  lies  on  the  land  of  the  lata  Frederick  Brown,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  his 
widow.- 
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Loyalitt  Patrols.  The  Delaneeyi  and  tbeir  MovemenK. 

ments  of  the  two  armies  were  oocnpying  their  relative  positiona,  many  skirmishes  took  place, 
especially  betweea  the  Americans  and  corps  of  Loyalists,  formed  under  various  leaders.- 
The  latter  traversed  Lower  West  Chester,  annoyed  the  American  outposts  and  patrob,  and 
distressed  the  inhabitants.* 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Washington,  believing  the  post  at  New  York  to  be  weak,  be- 
cause the  main  army  of  the  British  was  in  New  Jersey  and  a  large  detachment  was  on 

'  One  of  the  earliest,  roost  iDfluential,  and' efficient  of  the  Loyalist  leaders  was  Oliver  Delancey,  who, 
with  his  son  Oliver,  and  nephew  James,  performed  active  service  for  the  king  in  Lower  West  Chester.  He 
whB  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  (also  lieutenant  governor)  Delanoey,  and  was  a  man  of  large  property  and 
great  influence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Coancil  before  the  Revolution ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  leaned  rather  to  the  popular  side.  Deprecating  a  separation  from  Britain,  he  espoused  the  royal 
cause  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  went  forth.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  and  author- 
ized to  raise  three  battalions  of  Loyalists.  This  he  finally  efieoted.  His  son  Oliver  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  horse  in  1776 ;  was  present  at  the  capture  of  General  Woodhull ;  became  major  of  the  17th 
regiment  of  dragoons ;  and,  after  Major  Andrews  death,  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  oomnussion 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Delancey  went  to  England,  was  elebted  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  died  at  Beverly  in  1 785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  His  son  Oliver  accompanied 
him,  and  rose  gradually  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  British  army  list.  James,  a  nephew  of  General  Delancey,  commanded  a  battalion  of  horse  in  his 
uncle's  brigade.  Because  of  his  activity  in  supplying  the  British  army  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  West 
Chester,  his  troopers  were  called  Covj-ioyt,  Sir  William  Draper,  "  the  conqueror  of  Manilla,"  nuuried 
General  Delancey's  daughter.  The  Confiscation  Act  af  the  New  York  Legislature  swept  away  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Delancey  estate  in  America.* 

*  Many  attempU  wero  made  to  destroy  or  diaperae  the  Delancey  Loyaliata.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1777,  acme 
Americana  attacked  a  block-houte,  erected  by  Delancey  on  the  aite  of  Mapea'a  Temperance  Houae,  at  Weat  Farms.  Sereral 
of  the  guard  were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed  or  made  priaonera.  In  the  winter  of  1779,  Colonel  Aaron  Byrr,  with  aome 
Americana,  attacked  this  block-houae  to  dMtroy  it  Prorided  with  band  grenadea,  combuatiblea,  and  abort  laddera,  about  forty 
Tolunteera  approached  cautioualy,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  cast  their  miaaOea  into  the  fort;  through  the  port-holea. 
Soon  the  block-houae  waa  on  fire  in  aeveral  placea,  and  the  little  garrison  aurrendered  widiout  firing  a  shot  A  few  escaped. 
A  corp  of  Delancey'a  battaliona  occupied  the  houae  of  Colonel  Lewia  G.  Morria,  at  Morriaania,  for  a  ahort  time.  Thej  weie 
attacked  there  on  the  filth  of  August,  1779,  by  some  of  Weedon*s  and  Moylan's  horse,  a  detachment  from  Olover'a  brigade,  and 
aome  militia.  Fourteen  LoyaliaU  were  made  prisoners.  These  attacks  becoming  firequent,  Delanoey  waa  compelled  to  make 
his  head-quartera  at  the  houae  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Archer,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Bridge,  where  he  was  under  the 
guna  of  fort  No.  8,  one  of  the  redonbta  mentioned  on  page  825,  cast  up  by  the  Biltiah  to  cover  the  landing  of  their  troope  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Washington. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Archer'a  mansion  was  a  building  wherein  Colonel  Hatfield  had  his  quarters  in  January,  1780^  when 
he  waa  attacked  by  aome  leries  and  rolunteera  from'Horseneck  and  Greenwich.  The  assault  waa  made  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Unable  to  dialodge  the  enemy,  the  aaaailanta  fired  the  house.  Some  eaeaped  after  leaping  from  the  windows  -,  the 
colonel  and  eleven  others  were  made  prisoners. 

In  May,  1780,  Captain  Cuahing,  of  the  Maaaachusetti  Une,  guided  by  Michael  Dyckman,  surpriaed  Colonel  James  Delancey'a 
corpa  near  No.  8.  He  captured  over  forty  of  the  corps ;  the  colonel  waa  abaent  Cuahing  retreated,  followed  aome  distance 
by  a  large  number  of  Yagera  and  others.  In  January,  1781,  Lieutenant-colonel  laaao  Hull  (General  Hull  of  the  war  of  181S- 
14),  who  waa  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops  in  advance  of  the  American  Unea,  successfully  attacked  Colonel  Oliver 
Delancey  at  Morriaania,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Hull  surrounded  the  Loyalists,  forced  a  narrow  paaaage  to  their 
camp,  took  more  than  fifty  prisoners,  cut  away  a  bridge,  burned  acTeral  huta  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  and  retreated  to  camp, 
closely  puraued.  A  covering  party,  under  Colonel  Haxen,  attacked  Uie  pursuers,  uid  killed  and  captured  about  Udr^-five 
more.    Hull  lost  twenty 4ix  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Bonrise  on  the  fourth  of  March,  178S,  Captain  Hunney  well  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  having  a  covering  party  of  infimtry  un- 
der M^r  Woodbridge,  entered  Delanoey's  camp  at  Morriaania,  dispersed  the  Loyalists,  and  killed  and  wounded  se veraL  Others 
in  the  neighborhood  were  collected  and  pursued  Hunneywell,  when  diey  fsU  into  an  amboah  formed  by  Woodbridge,  and  were 
driven  back.    In  thia  skirmish  Abraham  Dyckman  was  killed. 

At  Jefferd's  Neck,  In  the  towndiip  of  West  Farma,  Colonel  Baremore,  a  notorious  Tory  marauder,  was  captured  by  Colonel 
Armand  (see  page  466)  on  the  night  of  November  7^  1779.  Baremore  waa  at  **the  Graham  ManaKm,**  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  house  of  William  H.  Leggett  Eaq.,  and  with  five  others  waa  made  a  prisoner.  The  Graham  family  were  dispoasesaed  of 
their  house,  to  make  room  for  British  offloera.  When  Colonel  Fowler,  who  last  occupied  it  waa  about  to  leave,  it  was  fired,  and 
consumed  while  that  officer  and  hia  frienda  were  eating  dinner  in  a  grove  near  by.  That  night  Colonel  Fowler  was  mortally 
wounded  while  leadhig  a  marauding  party  in  Kast  Chester.  On  another  occasion,  Armand  mardied  down  from  Croton  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yonkers,  below  Cortlandt's  house,  made  a  furious  charge,  with  hia  cavalry,  upon  a  camp  of  Yagers,  and  ci^tnied  or 
killed  almost  the  whole  party. 

The  ancestor  of  the  American  Delanoeys  (De  Land)  waa  Etionne,  or  Stephen,  a  Huguenot,  who  camo  to  New  York  tai  1681. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  French  fhmily,  known  In  history  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  married  Ann  Van  Coitlandt 
and  became  active  in  public  affaire.  The  chief  Justice  and  the  general  were  his  sons.  Another  son,  James,  married  a  dangler 
of  Caleb  Heathoote,  lord  of  Uie  Manor  of  Scaradale.  James*s  third  son  was  the  fither  of  William  Heathcote  Ddaaoey,  DJ)., 
the  preaent  Protestant  biahop  of  the  diooeae  of  Western  New  York. 

The  seat  of  General  Oliver  Delanoey  was  upon  the  Bronx,  opposite  the  village  of  West  Farms,  three  mUee  from  the  mouUi 
of  that  streanL  There  bo  had  extenaive  mills,  which  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  PhiUp  M.  Lydig.  The  old  mansion,  wbete 
British  officers  were  so  often  entertained,  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  aga  He  owned  another  residenee  at  BkMsmlng- 
dale,  on  York  Island,  which  was  burned  on  the  nig^t  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1777.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  flrod 
by  some  daring  Whiga,  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  some  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Yonkers,  by  the  Tories. 
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Operatioiis  near  King's  Bridge.  Valentine's  HiH  and  its  AasodatloiM. 

Rhode  Island,  ordered  Greneral  Heath  to  approach  King's  Bridge,  and  if  oircamstances  ap- 
peared to  promise  suocess,  to  attack  the  fortifications  there.  The  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
New  Jersey  or  Rhode  Island,  if  not  the  possession  of  New  York,  were  hoped  for  results. 
Heath  advanced,  and  summoned  Fort  Independence,  on  Tetard*s  Hill,  to  surrender.  The 
commandant  refused,  and  while  preparing  for  attack.  Heath  received  intelligence  of  move- 
ments in  the  East,  which  made  it  prudent  to  withdraw  and  watch  his  Highland  camp  and 
fi)rtifioations.  In  the  succeeding  autumn.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  captured  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  and  Kingston  was  destroyed.  Several  months  before,  a  British  detachment 
had  destroyed  stores  at  Peekskill  (see  page  173),  and  Tryon  had  desolated  Danbury  and 
vicinity.*  These  events,  which  have  already  been  considered,  directed  the  attention  of 
Washington  xoote  to  the  security  of  the  Highlands  than  offensive  operations  against  New 
York. ' 

AAer  the  battle  at  Monmouth,^  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  New  ,  januarr, 
York,  Knyphausen  again  took  command  near  King's  Bridge,  with  his  quarters  at  i^ts.  ' 
Morris's  house.  The  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  and  other  Loyal  corps,  a  troop  of 
light  horse  under  Emmerick,  and  Delancey's  battalions,  now  became  active  in  patroling 
Lower  West  Chester.  To  oppose  their  incursions.  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Virginia,  with 
quite  a  strong  force,  took  post  on  the  Greenburg  Hills,  and  extended  his  lefl  toward  New 
Roohelle.  Sometimes  he  advanced  as  far  as  Valentine's  Hill,'  and  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  enemy  were  kept  in  check.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  and  the  most  vigilant  and 
wary  were  the  most  successful. 

When  the  French  army,  marching  from  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1 781,  approach- 
ed the  Hudson,  Washington  was  informed  that  a  large  detachment  of  British  troops  had 
lefl  New  York  for  a  marauding  incursion  into  New  Jersey.  Washington  had  long  cher- 
ished a  desire  to  drive  the  enemy  from  New  York  Island,  and  now  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  the  garrison  at  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  begin  the  attack,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  July,^  believing 

^  See  page  403,  volume  i. 

*  Valentine's  Hill,  rising  on  the  west  of  the  beantiful  vale  of  Mile  Square  (a  favorite  camp-ground  for 
all  parties  during  the  war),  afibrds  some  of  the  most  charming  prospects  in  West  Chester.  It  is  upon  the 
road  leading  lirom  Tonkers  to  the  Hunt's  Bridge  Station,  on  the  Harlem  rail-way i,  From  its  summit  the 
rough  hills  and  cultivated  valleys  of  that  region  are  seen  spread  oat  like  a  panorama,  and  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  more  distant  varieties  of  feature  displayed  by  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  villages  upon  its  borders.  Southward,  stretching  away  toward  King's  Bridge,  is  the  beau- 
tiful vale,  sparkling  with  Tippett's  Brook,  famous  in  the  annals  of  West  Chester  for  deeds  of  valor  in  par- 
tisan warfare.  When  I  visited  this  region  in  1850,  Miss  Elizabeth  Valentine,  aged  eighty-three,  was  yet 
living  there  with  the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  Elijah  Valentine.  She  well  remembers  being  caressed 
by  Washington,  and  afterward  frightened  by  the  fierce-looking  Highlanders  and  Hessians.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Revolution  stood  a  little  northwest  of  the  present  mansion.* 

*  On  the  ffommit  of  Valentine'f  HUl  intraDofamentt  were  cast  up  in  the  fommer  of  1778;  and  here  Waahlngton  was  encamp- 
ed  a  few  daya  before  the  battle  at  White  Plaina.  Here  Sir  William  Erakine  waa  encamped  with  a  detachment  of  Britlah  troopa 
in  January,  1778 ;  and  in  the  aatomn,  a  few  weeka  before  he  aailed  to  attack  Sarannali,  Sir  Ardiibald  Campbell  waa  here  with 
the  71tt  r^ment  of  Highlanderi.  During  the  whole  war.  Colonel  Jamea  Delancey  kept  recruiting  oflScen  at  MOe  Square ; 
and  in  tbif  Tidni^  Simcoe,  with  tte  Qneen'a  Rangera,  often  travened.  and  aomedmea  penetrated  to  the  Croton  Hirer.  HeaU) 
aayi  that  on  tlie  eizteenth  of  September,  178S.  fomgera,  with  a  corering  party  lire  or  aiz  thouaand  atrong,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  the  young  prince  William  Henry,  made  an  faicuraton  aa  ftr  aa  Valentine't  HUl.  After  ttila,  the  ricinlty  waa 
abandoned  by  the  miUtaiy.  and  then  the  lawleaa  marandera  of  that  rogion  haraeeed  the  people.  Prinet  CkmtW$  R§doMJbt  and 
Ntgro  Fort  were  on  the  eaat.side  of  Valentine'a  HiU. 

On  the  aecond  of  July,  1779,  a  eUrmlah  occurred  in  Poundridge  between  a  portion  of  the  oorpt  of  Sheldon  and  Tarleton. 
The  Britiah  were  repulaed,  and,  while  retreating,  set  fire  to  the  meetinghouse  and  Mi^or  Lockwood'i  dwelling.  The  chief  ob> 
Jeet  of  Tarleton  wae  the  capture  of  Lockwood.  Hie  Americana  lost  elgliteen  in  wounded  and  miaelng,  and  twelre  horaea.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  Auguat,  a  akirmish  occurred  near  Tarry  town,  between  lome  of  Sheldon'a  hone,  under  Captain  HopUna,  and 
partofEmmerick'eoorpe.  The  latter  were  led  into  an  amlraacade,  and  aufibred  terribly.  Twen^.tfiree  of  hia  noen  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  were  diaperaed.  BopUna,  while  punning  Emmerick,  waa  in  turn  surpriaed  by  riflemen,  and  waa  obliged  to 
retreat  toward  Sing  Sing,  aoroM  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek.  In  Beekman'i  wooda  Hopkina  wheeled,  captured  two  or  three  of  hia 
purtuera,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Sing  Sing.  Near  Crompond,  Rochaml)eau  encamped  with  hia  army  in  1781.  The  fpot 
iaatin  known  aafVfiieAiSri^  Remaina  of  tome  of  his  orena  may  l)e  aeen  at  the  preaent  time.  On  die  third  of  February,  1780, 
a  patrol  of  the  enemy,  horae  and  foot,  attacked  Lieutenant  Thompaon,  who  waa  itadoned  at  Tk*  Four  Cornen.  He  waa  de- 
feated, with  a  loaa  of  thirteen  killed  and  eerenteen  wounded.  Thompaon,  d*.  other  ofBeers,  and  el^ityniae  rank  and  fDe,  were 
made  priaoncra. 
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AttempCad  InvMioii  of  New  York.  VigOance  of  the  BritUh.  Yonkera  and  its  AMociatioBt. 

Rochambeau  would  arrive  by  that  time.     A  part  of  the  plan  was  to  cut  off  Delancey't 

light  troops  along  the  Harlem  River.     This  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  De  Lau- 

zun,  then  approaching,  to  whose  legion  Sheldon's  dragoons  and  some  Continental  troops, 

y^    ^  ^^  ^-v  ^  under  Colonel  Waterbery,  were  to  be 

(  ^  ^^.^/^^^  ^^&^lJ^^^^^^--^-^    attached.     On  the  night  of  the  first  of 

-/  July,  a  strong  detachment,  under  Gen- 
eral Lincoln^  went  down  the  river  from  Tappan,  in  boats  with  muffled  oars,  and  landed  half 
' — a"mileTelow  the  village  of  Yonkers,*  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
Esq.'  Lincoln  marched  cautiously  over  the  bills  to  Tippett's  Brook,  unobserved  by  Emroerick, 
who,  with  his  light  horse,  was  patrolling  toward  Boar  Hill.  Also  avoiding  Pruschanck's 
corps,  stationed  upon  Cortlandt's  Bridge,  Lincoln  reached  the  house  of  Montgomery,  near 
King's  Bridge,  before  dawn,  where  he  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Delancey,  at  fort  No.  8,  ever  on  the  alert,  heard  the  firing,  and  retreated  in  time  for  safety, 
for  Lauzun  had  not  approached  by  West  Farms  as  was  intended.  Washington  had  ad- 
vanced to  Valentine's  Hill,  and  when  he  heard  the  firing  he  pressed  forward  to  the  aid  of 
T^innpln.  The  British  troops  immediately  fell  back,  and  withdrew  behind  their  works,  near 
King's  Bridge.  J^incoln  ascertained  that  the  detachment  had  returned  from  New  Jersey ; 
that  the  British  were  re-^forced  by  some  fresh  troops  ;  that  a  large  party  was  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  and  that  a  ship  of  war  was  watching  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  near 
King's  Bridge.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  Washington  withdrew  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Rochambeau  on  the  sixth,  and  both  armies  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
Virginia  to  capture  Cornwallis.  No  other  military  operations  of  importance  took  place  in 
this  vicinity  until  the  passage  of  King's  Bridge  by  American  troops  in  the  autumn  of  1783, 
when  the  British  were  about  to  evacuate  New  York. 

Stretching  away  eastward  beyond  the  Sound,  is  Long  Island,  all  clustered  with  historical 
associations.     Almost  every  bay,  creek,  and  inlet  witnessed  the  whale-boat  warfare  while 

*  Yonkera  is  an  old  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nepera  or  Saw-mill  River,  aboot  four 
miles  north  of  Kin^^s  Bridge.     Here  was  the  later  residence  of  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  PhillipM 

manor,  and  here  is  the  spacious  stone  manor-house  where,  on 
one  of  bis  rent  days,  the  po/roon  feasted  his  friends  and  tenantry. 
Its  exterior  is  plain,  but  the  interior  displays  rich  wainscotings 
and  cornices,  and  elaborately  wrought  chimney-pieoes.  Here, 
on  the  third  of  July,  1730,  Mary  Philh'pse  was  born ;  she  was 
the  young  lady  of  whom  Washington  became  enamored  (see 
pages  141,  816)  in  1756.  She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
Phillipsc  MANom-HoutK,  ^^  accomplished  woman.     She  was  attainted  of  treason,  and 

the  whole  Phillipse  estate  was  confiscated.  It  is  believed  that 
she  and  her  sister  (Mra.  Robinson),  and  the  wife  of  Reverend  Charies  Inglis,  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  in  New  York,  were  the  only  females  who  suffered  attainder  dur- 
ing the  yirar.  They  were  guilty  of  no  crime  but  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
husbands.  The  last  lord  of  the  manor  was  Colonel  Frederick  Phillipse,  who  died 
in  England  in  1785. 

Upon  Locust  Hill,  the  high  eminence  eastward  of  the  manor-house,  the  American 
troops  were  encamped  in  1781,  when  Rochambeau  was  approaching.     Near  the 
eastern  base  of  Boar  Hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  was  the  parsonage  of 
Reverend  Luke  Babcock,  occupied  by  his  widow.     There  Colonel  Gist  was  station- 
ed in  1778,  and  was  attacked  by  a  combined  force  under  Simcoe,  Emmerick,  and 
Tarleton.     After  traversing  the  vale  of  Yonkera,  they  approached  at  separate  points  to  surround  the 
American  camp.     The  vigilant  Gist  discovered  their  approach  and  escaped.     Some  of  his  cavalry  were 
dispersed  faiy  Tarleton,  his  huts  were  burned,  and  forage  was  carried  oflf.     At  about  the  same  time,  Simcoe 
captured  Colonel  Thomas  near  Wbite  Plains,  whose  house  he  surrounded.     In  the  same  neighborhood 
Captain  Saokett  was  captured  (December  4ih,  1781),  and  his  command  left  with  Lieutenant  Mosber. 
That  brave  officer,  with  eighteen  men,  beat  back  and  repulsed  seventy  men,  under  Captain  Kip.     The 
captain  was  badly  wounded.    In  front  of  Yonkera,  a  naval  engagement  occurred  in  1777,  between  the  Brit- 
ish frigates  Rose  and  Phcsnix,  and  American  gun-boats.     The  latter  bad  a  tender  filled  with  combusti- 
bles, in  tow,  with  which  they  intended  to  destroy  the  British  vessels.     After  the  exchange  of  severs! 
shots,  the  gun-boats  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mouth  of  the  Saw-mill  or  Nepera  River. 
'  Bolton. 
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Operatioiu  upon  Lloyd's  Neck.  Simcoe'i  Fortified  Camp  at  Oytter  Bay. 

the  British  occupied  the  island.'  In  its  swamps  and  broad  forests  partisan  scouts  lurked 
and  ambushed,  and  almost  every  fertile  field  was  trodden 
by  the  depredator's  foot.  Local  historians  have  made  the 
record  in  detail ;  we  will  only  glance  at  two  or  three  of 
the  most  important  military  operations  there,  in  which  Ma- 
jor Benjamin  Taliraadge  was  the  chief  leader.* 

On  the  fifih  of  September,  1779,  Major  Talimadge  pro- 
ceeded from  Shipan  Point,  near  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  light  dragoons,  dis- 
mounted, and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  attacked  five  hundred 
Tory  marauders,  who  were  quite  strongly  intrenched  upon 
Lloyd's  Neck,  on  Long  Island.'  The  surprise  was  complete, 
and  before  morning  he  landed  upon  the  Connecticut  shore 

with  almost  the  whole  garrison  as  prisoners.     He  did  not  ^ 

lose  a  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  some  Rhode  Island  Tory  refu-  C^ 

gees  took  possession  of  the  manor-house  of  Greneral  John  Smith,  at  Smith's  Point,  fortified 
it  and  the  grounds  around  it,  and  began  cutting  wood  for  the  British  army  in  New  York. 

^  The  expedition  of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  other  exploits,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  acooant  of  the  whale-boat  warfare,  in  the  Supplement. 

'  Benjamin  Talimadge  was  born  at  Setauket,  Long  Island,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Febraary,  1754.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  a  high  school  at  Wethersfield.  He 
entered  a  corps  of  Connecticut  troops  as  lieatenant,  in  1776,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  adjutant.  He  was 
one  of  the  rear-guard  when  the  Americans  retreated  from  Brooklyn,  and  was  in  several  of  the  principal 
battles  in  the  Northern  States  during  the  war.  His  field  of  active  exertions  was  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  He  had  the  custody  of  Major  Andre  from  his  arrest  until  his  execution,  and  after  that 
was  actively  employed  against  the  enemy  on  Long  Island.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  Washington's 
most  esteemed  secret  correspondents.  He  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  General  William  Floyd,  of  Mastic,  in  1784.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut,  and  served  his  constituents,  in  that  capacity,  for  sixteen  years.  He  died  on  the  sev- 
enth of  March,  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

'  Lloyd's  Neck  is  an  elevated  promontory  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington  harbor.  It  was  a  strong 
position,  and  the  fort  covered  the  operation  of  wood-cutters  for  miles  around.  Therf  the  Board  of  Ji$to* 
dated  Loyalists  established  their  head-quarters  after  their  organization  in  December,  1780.  This  board 
was  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  such  Loyalists  as  did  not  desire  to  enter  military  life  as  a  profession,  bat 
were  anxious  to  do  service  for  the  king.  Governor  William  Franklin  was  president  of  the  board,  and  in 
the  course  of  1781,  they  collected  quite  a  little  navy  of  small  vessels  in  the  Sound,  and  made  Oyster  Bay 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous.*  Their  chief  operations  were  against  the  Whig  inhabitants  of  Long  Isl- 
and and  the  neighboring  shore,  by  which  a  spirit  of  retaliation  was  aroused  that  forgot  all  the  claims  of 
common  humanity.  The  manifest  mischief  to  the  royal  cause  which  this  association  was  working,  caused 
its  dissolution  at  the  close  of  1781.  In  July  of  that  year,  Count  Barras,  then  at  Newport,  detached  three 
frigates,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  land  troops,  to  attack  this  post,  then  garrisoned  by  about  eight  hundred 
refugee  Tories.  The  enterprise  proved  unsuccessful,  and,  after  capturing  some  British  marines  in  Hunting- 
ton Harbor,  returned  to  New  York.     The  stockade  on  Lloyd's  Neck  was  called  Fort  Franklin. 

*  Oyster  Bay  wu  an  important  point  daring  the  Britith  occupation  of  tlie  island.  Sheltered  frona  the  Sound  by  a  large  isl- 
and, it  afforded  a  secure  place  for  small  resscls,  and  the  fertile  country  arqund  supplied  ample  forage.  It  was  the  head-quartert 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  with  the  Queen's  Rangers  (three  hundred  and  sixty  in  number),  who  made  the  Tillage  of  Oyster 
Bay  his  cantonment  during  the  winter  of  1778-'9.  He  arrived  there  on  the  nineteenUi  of  November,  1778,  and  immediately  com* 
monced  fortifying  his  camp.  He  constructed  a  strong  redoubt  upon  an  eminence  toward  Ae  west  end  of  the  town,  now  (ISSf) 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  Hnrmaduke  Earle.  The  diteh  and  embankments  are  yet  very  prominent  This  work  was  capacious 
enough  for  seventy  men.  and  completely  commanded  the  bay.  These  preparations  were  made 
chiefly  because  General  Parsons  was  encamped  on  the  Connecticut  shore  with  about  two  thou- 
sand militia,  and  controlled  a  large  number  of  whale-boats.  Oyster  Bay  was  made  the  central 
point  of  operations  in  this  quarter.  According  to  Simcoe's  account,  great  vigilance  was  nec- 
essary during  the  winter,  to  prevent  a  surprise.    For  a  sketch  and  explanation  of  Simcoe's 

camp  at  Oyster  Bay,  see  the  next  page.    Simcoe  made  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  Samuel 

Toiin«8KND'8.  Tovmsend,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York  In  1778,  and  there 

Mqjor  Andrd  and  other  young  officers  of  the  army  often  visited.  His  daughter.  Miss  Sarah 
Townsend,  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  very  attractive  in  person  and  manner.  She  was  the  toast  of  die  young  of 
fleers,  and  on  Valentino's  day,  1779,  Simcoe  prpsented  her  with  a  poetical  address  in  laudation  of  her  charms.  This  production 
may  be  found  in  Onderdonk's  Revolutiontaj  Ineidenu  of  Long  liland,  I.,  315.  Miss  Townsend  died  in  December,  1842,  at  the 
Bfi  of  eighty  years.    The  dwelling  now  belongs  to  her  grand-niece,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Thome.  x 
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Oaptore  of  Fort  George. 


Deatnetion  of  Storet  at  Coram. 


Cloture  of  Fort  Slongo. 


Bwige  of  Milituy  Merit 


At  the  tolioitation  of  General  Smith,  and  with  the  approval  of  Washington,  Major  Tall- 

madge  proceeded  to  dislodge  them.  They  had 
named  their  fortreM  Fort  Greorge,  and  appeared 
too  ttrongly  intrenched  to  be  in  fear.'  Tallmadge 
crowed  the  Sound  from  Fairfield  with  eighty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  and  landed  in  the  evening  at 
Old  Man's,  now  Woodville.*  On  account  ,^0^.51^ 
of  a  storm,  he  remained  there  until  the  next  ^'^^ 
night,  when,  accompanied  by  Heathcote  Muirson, 
he  marched  toward  Fort  Creorge.  At  the  mills, 
r^jrv^^^^^^eJJS-y^^^      \c    S  Iji         about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  he  procured  a  failh- 

^^         r3^?^L-i^-.,!j- ^— -+-'A    -I    ful  guide,'  and  at  dawn  he  and  his  gallant  soldiers 

burst  through  the  stockade  on  the  southwestern 
side,  rushed  across  the  parade,  and,  shouting  "  Wash- 
ington and  Glory  !'*  they  furiously  assailed  the  re- 
doubt upon  three  sides.  The  garrison  surrendered 
without  resistance.  At  that  moment  a  volley  wss 
fired  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  mansion.  The 
,  incensed  Americans  burst  open  the  doors,  and  would  have  killed  every  inmate,  had  not  Ma- 
jor Tallmadge  interfered. 

Having  secured  his  prisoners  (three  hundred  in  number),  demolished  the  fort,  and  burned 
vessels  lying  at  the  wharf,  laden  with  a  great  amount  of  stores,  Tallmadge  set  out  on  his  return 
at  sunrise.  On  his  way,  leaving  his  corps  in  command  of  Captain  Edgar,  he  proceeded  with 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  Corum,  and  there,  afler  overpowering  the  guard,  they  destroyed  three 
hundred  tons  of  hay  collected  for  the  British  army  in  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Fairfield 
with  his  prisoners  early  in  the  evening,  without  losing  a  man.  This  brilliant  exploit  drew 
from  Washington  a  very  complimentary  letter,  and  from  Congress  a  gratifying  resolution.' 
At  Treadwell*s  Neck,  near  Smithtown,  a  party  of  Tory  wood-cutters  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number)  erected  a  military  work,  which  they  called  Fort  Slongo.  This  Major  Tall- 
madge determined  to  assail.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  October,  1781,  he  embarked 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  dismounted  dragoons,  ^ 

under  Major  Trescott,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sau-  ^^  >-7-x-^-^^^  ^^^^L^^^^-^y"" 
gatuck  River.     They  landed  at  four  o'clock  the 

next  morning,  and  at  dawn  assailed  the  fort.  Some  resistance  was  made,  when  the  garri- 
son yielded,  and  Trescott  was  victorious  without  losing  a  man.  He  destroyed  the  block- 
house and  two  iron  four-pounders,  made  twenty-one  prisoners,  and  carried  ofi*  a  brass  three 
pounder,  the  colors  of  the  fort,  seventy  stand  of  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition/ 

Explanation  of  tbk  above  Plan  of  Oyster  Bat  Encampment. — a,  redoabt ;  6  6  6,  fleohes ;  c  c  c  c  c  c, 
quarters  separately  fortified ;  i2,  quarters  of  the  Hussars ;  €,  Townsend's  house,  Stmooe's  qoarters. 

*  This  fort  was  upon  Smith's  Point,  a  beantifol  and  fertile  promontory  projecting  into  Sooth  Bay,  at  Mas- 
tic. It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  and  the  village  of  Bellport.  The  property 
now  belongs  to  the  sons  of  General  Smith.  The  fort  consisted  of  a  triangular  inclosure 
of  several  acres  of  ground,  at  two  angles  of  which  was  a  strong  barricaded  house,  and 
at  the  third  was  a  strong  redoubt,  ninety-six  feet  square,  with  bastions,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
ahatit.  Between  the  bouses  and  the  fort  were  stockades  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  was 
embrasured  for  six  guns ;  two  only  were  mounted.  Thb  fort  was  intended  as  a  depos- 
itory of  stores  for  the  Tories  of  Sufiblk  county. — Onderdonk,  ii.,  96 ;  Thompson,  289. 

'  This  guide  was  William  Booth,  who  resided  near  the  mills.  Mrs.  Smith  was  also  there,  having  been 
driven  from  her  home.  When  Tallmadge  informed  her  that  he  niight  be  compelled  to  destroy  her  house, 
she  at  once  said,  "  Do  it  and  welcome,  if  you  can  drive  out  those  Tories."  The  position  of  the  house  i-^ 
seen  in  the  diagram,  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  The  doUed  lines  indicate  the  line  of  march  in  the  attack. 
When  I  visited  the  spot  in  1851,  the  lines  of  the  fort  might  be  distinctly  traced  northwestward  of  the  man- 
sion of  the  present  occupant.  '  Jowmal,  vi.,  171. 

^  In  this  enterprise  as  well  as  at  Fort  George,  Sergeant  Elijah  Churchill,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons, 
behaved  so  gallantly^  that  Washington  rewarded  him  with  the  hadgt  of  military  merit.* 

*  WasUogtoo  Mtsbliahed  honorsry  badges  of  distinction  hi  Angoit,  178L    Tbej  were  to  be  eonferrad  npon  noo-conmbita- 
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Britiah  occupation  of  New  York  Citj.  Rcddeiioes  of  aetvnX  of  the  Officers.  PtLmmm  and  HetpitaU. 

£very  where  eastward  of  Hempstead  minor  events  of  a  similar  character,  hut  all  having  in- 
flaenoe  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  were  almost  daily  transpiring. 
.  Let  us  now  follow  the  British  army  into  the  city,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  closing 
events  of  the  war. 

When  the  British  felt  themselves  firmly  seated  on  Manhattan  Island  afler  the  fall  of 
Fort  Washington,  they  leisurely  prepared  for  permanent  occupation.     General  Robertson 
immediately  strengthened  the  intrenchments  across  the  island  from  Corlaer*s  Hook,  erected 
barracks  along  the  line  of  Chambers  Street  from  Broadway  to  Chatham,  and  speedily  placed 
the  army  in  comibrtable  winter  quarters.     Nearly  all  of  the  Whig  families  whose  means 
permitted  them  had  left  the  city,  and  their  deserted  houses 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
refugee  Loyalists.*     The  dissenting  churches  were  gen- 
erally devoted  to  military  purposes,*  and  the  spacious' 
sugar-houses,  then  three  in  number,  were  made  prisons 
for  the  American  captives,  when  the  cells  of  the  City 
Hall  and  the  provost  prison  were  full.'     Looking  with 
contempt  upon  the  rebels  in  field  and  council,  the  Brit- 
ish felt  no  anxiety  for  their  safety,  and  every  pleasure 
that  could  be  procured  was  freely  indulged  in  by  the 
army.     A  theatre  was  established,  tennis  courts  and 
ether  kinds  of  amusements  were  prepared,  and  for  seven 
years  the  city  remained  a  prey  to  the  licentiousness  of 

strong  and  idle  detachments  of  a  well-provided  army.  '^'"''  ^™"  church. 

This  was  the  head-quarters  of  British  power  in  America  during  that  time,  and  here  the 
most  important  schemes  for  operations  against  the  patriots,  military  and  otherwise,  were 
planned  and  put  in  motion.  The  municipal  government  was  overthrown,  martial  law  pre- 
vailed, and  the  business  of  the  city  degenerated  almost  into  the  narrow  operations  of  suttling. 

'  Sir  Henry  Clinton  oocupied  No.  1  Broadway,  and  Sir  William  Howe  the  dwelling  adjoining  it.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  Sir  Gay  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester)  also  occopied  No.  1.  Genend  Robertson  resided 
first  in  William,  near  John  Street,  and  afterward  in  Hanover  Square.  Knyphansen,  when  in  the  oity,  occnpied 
Verplanck^s  house  in  Wall  Street,  near  the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  also  Colonel  Birch,  of  the  dragoons, 
resided.  Admiral  Digby  and  other  naval  officers,  and  also  Prince  William  Henry  (afterward  William 
^he  Fourth  of  England),  when  here,  occupied  the  city  mansion  of  Gerardus  Beekman,  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Sloat  Lane  and  Hanover  Square.  Admiral  Rodney  occupied  a  house,  now  256  Pearl  Street,  and 
Cornwallis^s  residence  was  three  doors  below  it.  Carleton^s  country  residence  was  the  mansion  at  Rich- 
mond  Hill,  comer  of  Yarick  and  Charlton  Streets,  long  the  property  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  Admiral 
Walton  occupied  his  own  house  (yet  standing  in  Pearl  Street,  number  326,  opposite  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  avd  Brothers),  and  there  he  dispensed  generous  hospitality. 

•  The  Middle  Dutch  church  (now  the  city  post-office),  on  Nassau,  Liberty,  and  Cedar  Streets,  was  con- 
verted into  a  riding-school,  where  the  British  cavalry  were  taught  lessons  in 
horsemanship.     The  French  Protestant  church  (Du 
St.  Esprit),  built  by  the  Huguenots  in  1704,  near  the 
H  corner  of  Pine  and  Nassau  Streets,  and  the  North    ' 
^   Dutch  church,  comer  of  William  and  Fulton  Streets, 
".  were  converted  first  into  prisons  and  then  into  hos- 
pitals.    The  quaint  old  church  edifice  which  stood 
_ '  on  the  comer  of  William  and  Frankfort  Streets  until 
F«BNCH  CHUBCH  ^^^^  (^hcn  It  was  demolished,  and  a  large  hotel  was       Hbssian  Uowitai.. 

placed  upon  its  site),  was  a  hospital  for  the  Hessians, 
and  all  around  the  borders  of  the  swamp  close  by,  many  of  the  poor  Germans  were  buried. 

'  These,  and  the  events  connected  with  them,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Prisons  and  Prison- 
Ships,"  in  the  Supplement. 

ed  ofBcert  and  loldiers  who  had  Mrrad  three  yean  with  bravenr,  fideli^.  and  good  condaet,  and  upon  erwy  one  who  ahonld 
perform  any  aiBguhurly  meritoriooa  action.  The  badge  entitled  the  recipient "  to  paaa  and  repaM  all  gnarda  and  military  poata 
as  fully  and  amply  as  any  commiaaioned  oflBcer  whatever."  A  board  of  officers  for  making  sneh  awards  was  established,  and 
npon  their  recommendation  the  commander-in-chief  presented  the  badge.  The  board,  in  Charchill's  ease,  consisted  of  Brig- 
adier*general  Greaton,  president;  Colonel  Charles  Stewart,  Lieutenant-colonel  Sprout  Major  Nicholas  Fish  (father  of  ex-gov- 
ernor Fish,  of  New  York),  and  MiOor  Trescott  The  M8.  proceedings  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  on  tiiis  occasion  ara  hi 
the  posse  ssion  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City. 
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.Counterfeit  Continenta]  Bills.  Ezpeditioii  to  Staten  Itluid.  Second  great  Fire  in  New  York. 

Here  many  petty  depredating  expeditions  were  planned  ;  and  from  Whitehall  many  a  vessel 
departed  with  armed  troops  to  distress  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  provinces/  or  with 
^-^— ^■•-^■■•■i^^^^.i.i.^  secret  emissaries  to  dis- 
cover the  weakness  of 
patriot  camps,  to  en- 
courage disafiection  in 
the  Republican  ranks, 
and,  by  the  circulation 
of  spurious  paper  mon- 
ey* and  lying  proclama- 
tions, to  disgust  the  peo. 
pie  and  win  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  A 
record  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  armed  oc- 
cupation of  New  York 
would  fill  a  volume.' 
It  tempts  the  pen  by 
many  allurements,  but 
I  must  leave  the  pleas- 
ure of  such  a  task  to 
the  local  historian,  and 
couNTiKFEiT  coNTiNKNTAL  BiLL.  hastcu  to  a  cousidcra- 

^  We  have  already  noticed  most  of  these  expeditions.  Staten  Island  was  held  by  the  British  during  their 
occupancy  of  New  York,  and  several  schemes  were  planned  to  expel  them.  In  the  summer  of  1777,  the 
British  force  on  the  island  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  nearly  one  half  of  whom 
were  Loyalists.     General  Sullivan,  with  Colonel  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  part  of  the  brigades  of 

Small  wood  and  Deborre  (see  page  381),  crossed 
>^  from  Elizabethtown  before  daylight  on  the  twenty- 

/;i^      jQ/^  0      St   ^  (^  ^«-»'  second  of  August.     Two  of  the  Tory  parties,  com- 

I7ltca/Mmn^^^  o^tJ^d&77  €^  manded  by  Colonels  Lawrence  and  Barton,  stationed 
^  -^      near  the  present  Factoryville,  were  surprised,  and 

eleven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  privates  were  made  prisoners.  Wanting  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats  to  convey  the  captives,  a  party  of  British  attacked  SuUivan^s  rear-guard,  and  made  many  of  them 
prisoners.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was  three  officers  and  ten  privates  killed,  fifteen  wounded, 
and  nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  privates  made  prisoners.  General  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  British  on  the  island,  reported  two  hundred  and  fidy-nine  prisoners.  It  was  during  the 
cold  month  of  January,  1780  (*'  the  bard  winter^'),  that  Lord  Stirling  went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
British  on  Staten  Island.  It  was  a  re-enforcement  of  troops  after  this  attack  (see  page  311,  volume  i.) 
that  crossed  the  bay  of  New  York,  with  heavy  cannons,  upon  the  ice.      « 

'  Among  other  schemes  for  annoying  the  Americans,  and  casting  discredit  upon  Congress,  the  British  re- 
sorted to  the  issue  of  "  cart  loads'*  of  counterfeit  Continental  bills,  so  as  to  depreciate  the  currency.  This 
fact  is  alluded  to  on  page  318,  volume  i.  It  was  no  secret  at  the  time,  as  appears  by  an  advertisement* 
in  Gaine's  Ntw  York  Mercury y  April  14th,  1777.  For  two  or  three  years  these  bills  were  circulated  ex- 
tensively, and  doubtless  had  great  effect  in  depreciating  the  Continental  money.  Francis,  in  his  History 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  ii.,  79-80,  says,  that  Premier  Pitt,  the  younger,  resorted  to  a  similar  trick,  by 
causing  a  large  number  of  French  assignats  to  be  forged  at  Birmingham,  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  the 
French  Republic.  Napoleon  also  caused  forged  notes  of  the  Austrian  Bank  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

'  A  second  great  conflagration  in  the  city,  during  the  British  occupation,  occurred  on  Saturday  night, 
the  seventh  of  August,  1778.  It  commenced  at  Cruger's  Wharf,  Coenties  Slip,  and  before  it  was  subdued 
three  hundred  houses  were  consumed.  The  next  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  at  noon,  while  the  smoke 
of  the  smouldering  fire  was  yet  rising  from  the  ruins,  a  heavy  thunder-storm  burst  over  the  city.  At  about 
one  o'clock,  while  raging  at  its  height,  the  city  was  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  suddenly  a  column 
of  dense  smoke  arose  in  the  east  and  spread  over  the  town.     Tiles  were  shaken  from  the  roofs  of  houses, 

*  "  AnvKETiSKiniNT.— Peraoni  going  Into  other  colonies  miiy  be  rappUed  with  any  number  of  counterfeited  Coogreas  notes, 
for  the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream.  They  are  ao  neatly  and  exactly  executed,  that  there  ia  no  riak  in  getting  them  oft,  it  being 
almoat  impoadbie  to  discover  that  they  are  not  geniflne.  This  has  been  proven  by  bills  to  a  very  large  amount  which  hare 
•Ireadj  been  sucoeaafully  drcnlated.   In^e  of  Q.  E.  D.,  at  the  Coffee-house^  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  daring  the  preaent  month.** 
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Treatiet  for  Peace.  Tbe  Continenta]  Army.  Congress  at  Princeton.  Mutiny.  Washington's  Circular  Letter. 

tion  of  the  final  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  army,  and  the  parting  of  Washington 
with  his  officers. 

After  protracted  negotiations  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  ,  g^p^^  3^ 
was  signed  at  Paris*  between  American  and  English  commissioners.     A  provisional       1^^ 
treaty  had  been  signed  about  nine  months  previously,^  and  in  the  mean  while    bNor.  30. 
preparations  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute  had  been  made.     On  account  of        ^^^ 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Congress,  the  arrearages  of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of  the  army  without  a  liquidation  of  those  claims,  general  gloom 
and  discontent  prevailed.      We  have  seen  its  alarming  manifestation  at  Newburgh  in  the 
spring  of  1783  (see  page  106),  and,  though  suppressed,  it  was  never  entirely  subdued.     It 
required  all  the  personal  influence  and  sagacity  of  Washington  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the 
Continental  army  in  organization  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  British  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
when  that  event  took  place  the  Republican  troops  were 
a  mere  handful.' 

In  August,  Washington  was  called  to  attend  upon 
Congress,  then  sitting  at  Princetop.'  He  left  General 
Knox  in  command  of  the  little  army  at  Newburgh  and 
vicinity,  and,  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  a  portion  of 
his  military  family,  he  made  his  residence  at  Rocky 

Hill,  near  the  Millstone  River,  about  four  miles  from  Washington's  Quabtebs.* 

Princeton,  where  he  remained  until  November,  when  he  joined  Knox  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Continental  army  at  West  Point,  preparatory  to  entering  the  city  of  New  York.* 

and  crockery  was  broken  in  some  houses  at  Franklin  Square.  The  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  tbe  magazine  of  a  powder  vessel  lying  in  the  East  River,  which  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  vcs-sel 
bad  just  arrived  from  England,  and  the  event  was  regarded  as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  in  bs- 
half  of  the  Americans.^See  Dunlap,  ii.,  164. 

'  The  number  of  soldiers  furnished  for  the  Continental  army  by  each  state,  during  the  war,  was  as  fol- 
lows:  New  Hampshire,  12,497;  Massachusetts,  67,907;  Rhode  Island,  5,908;  Connecticut,  31,939; 
New  York,  17,781;  New  Jersey,  10,726  ;  Pennsylvania,  25,678;  Delaware,  2,386 ;  Maryland,  13,912  j 
Virginia,  26,678;  North  Carolina,  7,263  ;  South  Carolina,  6,417;  Georgia,  2,679.     Total,  231,791. 

*  The  cause  of  tbe  assembling  of  Congress  at  Princeton  was  the  violent  spirit  manifested  by  some  of 
the  Continental  troops  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  These  had  marched  in  a  body  (June  21),  three  hundred 
in  number,  surrounded  the  State  House,  where  Congress  was  in  session,  and,  after  placing  guards  at  the 
door,  demanded  action  for  redress  of  grievances,  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the  peril  of  having 
an  enraged  soldiery  let  in  upon  them.  Congress  was  firm  ;  declared  that  body  had  been  grossly  insulted, 
and  resolved  to  adjourn  to  Princeton,  where  the  members  assembled  on  the  twenty-sixth.  As  soon  as 
Washington  was  informed  of  this  mutiny,  he  sent  General  Robert  Howe,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  quell 
it.     He  soon  quieted  the  disturbance.     Some  who  were  found  guilty  on  trial  were  pardoned  by  Congress. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  southwest  front  of  the  mansion.  The  room  occupied  by  Washington  is  in  tbe 
second  story,  opening  out  upon  the  piazza.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  Frank- 
lin stove  like  that  delineated  on  page  328,  volume  i.  The  situation  of  the  house,  upon  an  eminence  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Millstone  River,  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  now  quite  dilapidated ;  the  piazza 
is  unsafe  to  stand  upon.     The  occupant,  when  I  visited  it  in  1850,  was  Mr.  James  Striker  Van  Pelt. 

*  A  great  portion  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  permitted  during  the  summer  to  visit  their  homes 
on  furlough,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  Congress  virtually  disbanded  the  Continental  army,  by  dis- 
charging them  from  further  service.  Only  a  small  force  was  retained,  under  a  definite  enlistment,  until  a 
peace  establishment  should  be  organized.  These  were  now  at  West  Point,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Knox.  The  proclamation  of  discharge,  by  Congress,  was  followed  by  Washington's  farewell  address 
to  his  companions  in  arms.  He  had  already  issued  a  circular  letter  (Newburgh,  eighth  of  June,  1783) 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  on  tbe  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  was  designed  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  several  State  Legislatures.  It  is  a  document  of  great  value,  because  of  the  soundness  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  of  policy  constitute  the  chief  theme 
of  his  communication,  namely,  an  indUtoluble  union  of  the  itates  ;  a  sacred  regard  for  public  justice  ;  the 
organization  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  several 
stateSj  by  which  local  prejudice  might  be  effaced,  "  These,"  he  remarks,  **  are  the  pillars  on  which  the 
glorious  fabric  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  supporlted.''  No  doubt  this  address  had 
great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  and  made  them  yearn  for  that  more  efficient  union 
which  tbe  Federal  Constitution  soon  afterward  secured. 
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Britiih  prepare  to  Evtcnate  New  York.    WaBhington'i  Farewoll  AddreM  to  the  Army.     Tbe  Eracuation.    Clinton  and  Knox. 

•  1783.       ^^  ^^®  seventh  of  August,*  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  in  chief  oommand  of  the  British 

army,  received  instructions  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  of  New  York.     This  event  was  yfy^  XP  ^..^'^"^ 

delayed  in  order  to  make  arrangemonts  for       ^^^^^Z^t/^     fOC/yL4^  ^^"^J— — 

the  benefit  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  and     ^^  /      (     ^ — v 

state,*  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  October  ^    _  ^^y  ^^ ^ 

when  Carleton  notified  Washington  of  his _— — — i— 

determination  to  leave  our  shores.  On  the  second  of 
November.  Washington  issued  his  "  Farewell  Address 
to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States"*  from  Rocky  Hill, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month  he  conferred 
with  Governor  Clinton,'  and  made  arrangements  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city.  Clinton  issued 
an  appropriate  proclamation  on  the  fifteenth,  and  sum- 
moned the  ofiicers  of  the  civil  government  to  meet  him 
in  council  at  East  Chester.  A  day  or  two  afterward, 
Washington,  Clinton,  and  Carleton  held  a  conference 
at  Dobbs's  Ferry  (see  page  195),  and  the  twenty-fifth 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  exodus  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  Both  parties  adopted  measures  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  on  the  occasion.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day — a  cold,  frosty,  but  clear  and  brilliant  morning 
— ^the  American  troops,  under  General  Knox,*  who  had  come 
down  from  West  Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marched 
to  the  Bowery  Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of 
Third  Avenue  and  the  Bowery.  There  they  remained  until 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  lefl  their 
posts  in  that  vicinity  and  marched  to  Whitehall.*     The 

'  The  Loyalists,  fearful  of  meeting  with  unpleasant  treatment  from  tbe  irritated  Americans,  prepared  to 
leave  the  country  in  groat  numbers,  and  flee  to  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  delay  in  ques- 
tion was  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  a  suflficient  number  of  transports  to  convey  these  people  and  their 
eflfects.     A  further  notice  of  the  Loyalists  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement. 

^  This,  like  bis  letter  to  the  governors,  was  an  able  performance.  After  affectionately  thanking  his  com- 
panions in  arms  for  their  devotedness  to  him  through  the  war,  and  for  their  faithfulness  in  duty,  he  gave 
them  sound  and  wise  counsel  respecting  the  future,  recommending  them,  in  a  special  manner,  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  union. 

'  George  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1739.  He  chose  the  profession  of  the  law 
for  his  avocation.  In  1768,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  1776, 
and  during  the  whole  war  was  active  in  military  aflfairs  in  New  York.  In  April,  1777,  he  was  elected 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  under  the  new  Republican  Constitution  of  the  state,  and  was  continued 
in  the  former  office  eighteen  years.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  assembled  at  Poiighkeepsie  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  He  was  again  chosen  governor  of  the  state  in  1801,  and  three 
years  afterward  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  occupied  that  elevated  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Washington  City  in  1812. 

*  Henry  Knox  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  commenced  the  bu.9iness  of  bookseller  in  his  native  town.  He  was  engaged  in  that  vocation 
when  the  Revolutionary  storm  arose,  and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  patriots.  He  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  for  this  and  subsequent  services  Congress  commissioned  him  a  brigadier, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  artillery  department  of  the  army,  which  he  retained  during  the  whole 
war.  He  was  always  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  and  was  with  him  in  all  his  battles 
After  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major  general.  In  1785,  he  succeeded  Lin- 
coln in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he  held  for  eleven  years,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life.  He  died  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-six  years.  To  General  Knox  is 
conceded  the  honor  of  suggesting  that  noble  organization,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

*  The  British  claimed  the  right  of  possession  until  noon  of  the  day  of  evacuation.  In  support  of  this 
claim,  Cunningham,  the  infamous  provost  marshal  exercised  his  authority.  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  of 
New  York,  related  to  me  an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  observation.     He  was  then  a  lad  ten  years 
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Entrance  of  the  AmericanB.  Puling  of  Washington  with  hit  OfBeen.  Rejoicinga  In  New  York. 

American  troops  followed/,  and  before  three  o'clock  General  Knox  took  formal  poaeegsion  of 
Fort  George  amid  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  emanci- 
pated freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  upon  the  Battery. 

Washington  repair- 
ed to  his  quarters  at 
the  spacious  tavern 
of  Samuel  Fraunoe, 
and  there  during  the 
afternoon,  Governor 
Clinton  gave  a  pub- 
lic dinner  to  the  offi-/| 
cers  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  evening  the 
town  was  brilliantly 
Feaunci's  TAviaN.2  illuminated.  EockeU 

shot  up  from  many 

private  dwellings,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  comer.     On  Monday  following,^  ,  j^^  ^ 
V       A  Governor  Clinton  gave  an  elegant  entertainment  to  Luzerne  (the      1783. 

/^     Jjji^^  French  embassador),  General  Washington,  the  principal  officers  of  the 

^     ^^/'^^^    State  of  New  York  and  of  the  army,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
V  (y  gentlemen. 

On  rhursclayi>  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  yet  remaining  in  service  assem- 
bled at  Fraunce*8,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their  beloved  chief     The  scene  is  de- 


scribed as  one  of  great  tenderness.  Washington  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all 
waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  said,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable.''  Having 
drank,  he  continued,  <'  I  can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."^  Knox,  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
turned  and  grasped  his  hand,  and,  while  Uie  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief kissed  him.  This  he  did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobs  stifled 
utterance.'     Washington  soon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corps  of  light  infantry, 

of  age,  and  lived  in  Murray,  near  Greenwich  Street.  A  man  who  kept  a  boarding-house  opposite  ran  up 
the  American  flag  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth.  Cunningham  was  informed  of  the  fact,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  take  it  down.  The  man  refused,  and  Cunningham  attempted  to  tear  it  down.  At 
that  moment  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  a  lusty  woman  of  forty,  came  out  with  a  stout  broomstick,  and  beat 
Cunningham  over  the  head  so  vigorously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  and  leave  the  *^  star-spangled 
banner''  waving.     Dr.  Anderson  remembers  seeing  the  white  powder  fly  from  the  provost  marshal's  wig. 

^  The  troops  entered  the  city  from  the  Bowery,  through  Chatham  Street,  in  the  following  order  :  1 .  A 
corps  of  light  dragoons.  2.  Advanced  guard  of  light  infantry.  3.  A  corps  of  artillery.  4.  A  battalion 
^  light  infantry.     5.  A  battalion  of  Massachusetts  troops.     6.  Rear-guard. 

Washington  with  his  stafi*,  and  Governor  Clinton  and  the  state  otficers,  soon  afterward  made  a  public 
entry,  as  follows ;  1 .  The  general  and  governor,  with  their  suite,  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
West  Chester  light  horse,  commanded  by  Captain  Delavan.  2.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  the  members 
of  the  council  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Southern  District  of  the  state,  four  abreast.  3.  Major- 
-general Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  eight  abreast.  4.  Citizens  on  horseback,  eight  abreast.  5. 
The  speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  citizens  on  foot,  eight  abreast. 

The  British  army  and  the  refugees  who  remained  were  all  embarked  in  boats  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  sunset  they  were  assembled  upon  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  preparatory  to  their  final  em- 
barkation.* Before  they  left,  the  British  flag  was  nailed  to  the  flag-stafif  in  Fort  George,  the  elects  were 
knocked  ofi*,  and  the  pole  was  greased  so  as  to  prevent  ascent.  New  elects  were  soon  procured,  a  sailor- 
boy  ascended  as  he  muled  them  on,  and,  taking  down  the  British  flag,  placed  the  stripes  and  the  stars  there, 
while  the  cannons  pealed  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  '  See  note  1,  page  796. 

'  Gordon,  iii.,  377  ;  Marshall,  ii.,  57.     Only  one  of  the  participators  in  this  interesting  scene  is  now  liv- 

*  The  BiitUh  left  thete  two  iaUndB  a  few  days  afterward,  and  then  the  evacaation  of  the  sea-board  was  complete.  Western 
and  northern  frontier  posts  (Oswegatchie,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presque  Isle,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  others  of  less  note) 
eontinaed  in  the  possession  of  British  garrisons  for  some  time  afterward. 
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Wathington'i  Departure  for,  nnd  Journey  to  AnnapoUa. 


His  account  current  of  Ezpensei. 


Lady  WaaUngton. 


he  walked  in  silence  to  Whitehall, 
a  harge  to  proceed  to  Pau- 
Ius'b  Hook  on  his  way  to 
lay  his  commission  at  the 
feet  of  Congress,  at  An- 
napolis.^ When  he  en- 
tered his  harge,  he  turned 
to  the  people,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  waved  a  silent 
adieu  to  the  tearful  mul- 
titude. 

Washington  remained 
a  few  days  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  delivered 
in  his  accounts  to  the 
proper  officers,*  and 
then  hastened,  with 
his  wife,  to  Annap- 
olis, where  he'  ar- 
rived on  the  even- 
ing of  the  nine- 
with  ladies,  among  whom  was  Mrs. 


followed  by  a  vast  procession,  and  at  two  o'clock  entered 

teenth.it    The 

^      J  ,         •  Dec,  1783. 

next  day  he 
informed  Congress  of  his 
desire  to  resign  his  com- 
mission as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  That 
body  resolved  that  it 
should  be  done  at  a  pub- 
lic audience  the  following 
Tuesday, bat  me- 

bDec93 

ridian.     The  day 
was  fine,  and  around  the 
State    House   (see  page 
402)  a  great  con- 
course was    assem- 
bled.      The     little 
gallery  of  the  Scn- 
'^^^^^\^    ate   Chamber   (see 
page  842)  was  filled 
The  members  of  Congress  were  seated 


^ 


iog.     Thai  honored  man  is  Major  Robert  Bnrnet,  whose  portrait  may  be  found  on  page  118.     Major  Bar- 
net  commanded  the  rear-guard  on  the  entrance  of  the  American  army  into  the  city. 

^  Congress  had  adjourned  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November.     A  quo^ 
rum  was  not  present  until  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  when  only  nine  states  were  represented. 

•  The  account  current  of  his  expenditures  for  the  public  service  during  the  war,  rendered  by  Washington, 
was  in  his  own  handwriting.     The  total  amount  was  about  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  dollars.*     The  disbursements  were  for  reconnoitering  and  traveling,  secret  intelligence  service,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.      It  will  be  remembered  that  Wash- 
ington refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  own  services.  ~  ^  . 

'  Martha  Dand ridge  was  born  in  New  Kent  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May,  1732.  In  1749  she  was  married  to  Colonel 
Daniel  Parke  Custis,  of  New  Kent,  and  settled  with  her  hus- 
band on  the  bank  of  the  Pamunky  River,  where  she  bore  four 
children.  Her  husband  died  w^hen  she  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-five,  leaving  her  in  the  possession  of  a  large 

fortune.     In  1758  she  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Wash-  i 

ington,  whose  greatness  was  just  budding,  and  whose  fame  ', 

had  spread  beyond  Virginia.     He  became  her  suitor,  and  they  ^ 

were  married.     The  exact  period  of  their  marriage  has  not 

been  found  on  record  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  1759.     They  i 

removed  to  Mount  Vernon  soon  after  that  event,  and  there 
was  thejr  home  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  During 
the  war  for  independence,  she  occasionally  visited  her  husband 
in  camp.  Almost  at  the  very  hour  of  his  great  victory  at 
Yorktown,  a  cloud  came  over  her,  for  then  her  pnly  surviving 
child  expired.  While  Washington  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Washington  presided  with  dignity  in  the  mansion 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  quiet  of  private  life  had  more 
charms  for  her  than  the  brilliancy  of  public  greetings,  and 
she  joyfully  sought  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  when  her  hus- 
band's second  presidential  term  was  ended.  A  little  more 
than  two  years  afterward,  she  was  called  to  mourn  his  death.t 

*  Hie  pecaninry  cost  of  the  war,  ozclusivo  of  the  vast  losies  by  the  ravagea  of  plantations,  burning  of  hooaea  and  towni, 
plunder  by  Indiana  and  the  Britiih  soldiery.  &c.,  &c.,  was  not  less  than  one  hundreid  and  serenty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  tibis 
sum.  Congress  disbursed  about  two  thirds ;  the  remainder  was  spent  by  the  individual  states.  It  had  been  raised  *'  by  taxea 
under  the  disguise  of  a  depreciating  currency ;  by  taxes  directly  imposed ;  by  borrowing ;  and  by  running  in  debt" — See  Hil- 
dreth's  Hutory  of  the  United  9tate$,  liL.  445. 

t  Wo  hare  already  noted  (see  page  425)  the  principal  erents  in  the  public  life  of  General  Washington,  until  bis  appointment 
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Resignation  of  his  CommtMion. 


Thomaa  MiflHn. 


and  covered  ;  the  spectators  were  all  uncovered. 

chair 


\ 


Washington  entered,  and  was  led  to  a 
by  the  venerable  Secretary  Thomson, 
when  General  Mifflin,^  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, arose  and  informed  him  that  **  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  were  prepared  to 
receive  his  communications."  The  chief  arose, 
and  with  great  dignity  and  much  feeling  deliv- 
ered a  brief  speech,  and  then  handed  his  com- 
mission to  the  president.  Mifflin  received  it, 
and  made  an  eloquent  reply."  When  the  whole 
business  was  closed,  Washington  and  his  lady 
set  out  for  Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  by  the 
governor  of  Maryland  and  his  suite,  as  far  as 
South  River.  All  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Annapolis,  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Vernon, 
his  progress  was  a  triumphal  march.  He  was 
escorted  from  place  to  place  by  mounted  citizens 
and  volunteer  military  corps,  and  was  every 
where  greeted  with  the  most  emphatic 
demonstrations  of  love  and  respect.*  For 
more  than  eight  years  he  had  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  efficiently.     Now 


In  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  illustrious  chief,  Mrs.  Washington  was  stricken  down 
by  bilious  fever,  and  was  laid  beside  him  in  the  family  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  marble  sarcophagi 
their  remains  now  lie  together  at  that  Mecca  of  many  patriot  pilgrims. 

^  Thomas  Mifflin  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1744.  His  ancestors  were  Qnakers,  and  he  was  trained 
in  all  the  strictness  of  the  sect.  Ho  was  educated  for  a  merchant,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  while 
yet  a  lad.  He  entered  public  life  in  1772,  as  representative  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  He  entered  the  military  service ;  was  with  Washington 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army.  He 
was  made  major  general  in  February,  1777,  and  he  continued  in  service  daring  the  war.  In  1783  he  was  • 
a  representative  in  Congress,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  appointed  its  president.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1785,  and  in  1787  was  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution.  He  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  provisions  of  that  instrument, 
which  office  he  filled  nine  years  consecutively.  By  his  personal  exertions,  he  greatly  assisted  in  quelling 
the  "  Whisky  Insurrection"  in  1794.  Governor  Mifflin  retired  from  office  in  ]>Bcember,  1799,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  following  month  he  expired  at  Lancaster,  at  the  age  of  fifly-six  years. 

*  Washington  spoke  as  follows :  *'  Mr.  President, — The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depend- 
ed, having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress, 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country.  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  aflbrded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respectable  na- 
tion, I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with  diffidence ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  • 
accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which  however  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause, 
the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven.     The  successful  termination  . 

'  Addresses  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaoia^and  Maryland  ;  the  • 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  citizens  of  towns  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  religions  societies,  and  various  incorporated  associations. — Sparks^s  Life  and  WrUingM  of 
Wathington^  viii.,  502. 

to  the  chief  command  of  the  Continental  army.    Throughout  the  preceding  pages  his  public  career  daring  the  war  has  been  > 
exhibited,  and  we  will  now  only  glance  at  his  noble  course  subsequent  to  his  resignation  of  office  at  Annapolis,  and  his  retire- 
ment to  Mount  Vernon.    Although  a  private  cidsen,  he  watched  the  progress  of  public  affairs,  during  the  critical  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  war,  with  great  anxirty ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  make  efforts  toward  the  organization  of  our 
goremment  upon  its  present  basis.    He  was  elected  the  first  chief  magistrate  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  performed  : 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  eight  consecutive  years.    He  retired  from  the  presidency  In  1797.    On  the  fourteenth  of  December. 
1799.  he  expired  at  Mount  Vernon,  at  the  age  of  almost  six^-eight  years.    Washington  was  not  a  brilliant  man.    In  the  dis- 
tinctire  fields  of  oratory,  military  command,  or  civQ  goremment,  he  has  had  many  superiors.    His  surpasring  greatness  con- 
sisted in  the  harmonious  combination  and  solidity  of  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  constitute  a  man  in  highest  per- 
fection.   It  was  this  combination  snd  solidity  which  made  his  career  a  brilliant  one— it  is  the  contemplation  of  his  character  - 
from  this  point  of  view  whit  h  makes  the  world  bow  witii  reverence  before  ttie  amazing  digviity  of  his  name  and  deeds. 
II.  H  H  H 
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that  it  was  acknowledged  free  and  independent,  he  crowned  the  glory  of  his  patriotic  devo- 
tion by  resigning  into  the  hands  of  his  country's  representatives  the  instrument  of  his  power, 
and  as  a  plain  untitled  citizen  he  sat  down  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

Here,  reader-companion,  at  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  Pater  Patria,  we  will 
part  company  for  a  season.  We  have  had  a  long,  and,  I  trust,  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
journey,  to  the  consecrated  places  of  our  Revolutionary  History.  Should  time  deal  gently 
with  us,  we  may  again  go  out  with  staff  and  scrip  together  upon  the  great  highway  of  our 
country's  progress,  to  note  the  march  of  events  there.     Until  then,  adieu  ! 

of  the  war  has  verified  the  moet  sanguine  expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous 

contest.     WhDe 

SI  repeat  my  ob- 
ligations to  the 
army  in  gener- 
al, I  should  do 
injustice  to  my 
own  feelings  not 
to  acknowledge 
in  this  place  the 
peculiar  serv- 
ices and  distin- 
guished merits 
of  the  gentle- 
men who  have 
been  attached  to 
my  person  dur- 
ing the  war.  It 
was  impossible 
the  choice  of 
confidential  offi- 
cers to  compose 
j  my  family  should 
I  have  been  more 

Washington  kcsionino  his  Commission.  lortunate.     rer- 

mit  me,  sir,  to 
recommend  in  particular  those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the 
favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress.  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act 
of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping.  Having  now  finished  the  work  as- 
signed me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theater  of  action,  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august 
bmly,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the 
employments  of  public  life.'' 

President  Mifflin  replied  :  "  Sir, — The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  receive  with  emotions  too 
affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  i*esignation  of  the  authorities  under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with 
success  through  a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded  rights, 
you  accepted  the  sacred  charge,  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was  without  funds  or  a  gov- 
ernment to  support  yon.  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest  with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  in- 
variably regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  through  all  disasters  and  changes.  You  have,  by  the  love 
and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame 
to  posterity.  You  have  persevered,  until  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  king  and  nation,  have 
been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  freedom,  safety,  and  independence ;  in  which 
happy  event  we  sincerely  join  you  in  congratulations.  Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  this  new 
world ;  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you  retire  from 
the  great  theatre  of  action  with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens.  But  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not 
terminate  with  your  militcury  command ;  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest  ages.  We  feel  with  you  our 
obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  confi- 
dential officers  who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  moment.  We  join  you  in  commending  the 
interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  affoi^ed  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable 
nation.  And  for  you,  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayers  that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with 
all  his  care ;  that  your  days  may  be  as  happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give 
you  that  reward  which  this  world  can  not  give." 
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I. 
Natal  OmATioNS. 

WltB  an  expoted  coast  many  hundred  mflea  in  extent,  and 
not  a  iingle  armed  Teasel  upon  the  watera,  the  American  col- 
oniata  boldly  defied  Great  Britain,  whoae  naTj  wa^  then,  aa 
now,  the  ri^t  arm  of  its  puissance.  Although  a  few  sons  of 
wealthy  planters  and  merchants  had  been  schooled  In  the  royal 
naTy,  and  many  American  seamen  had  become  somewhat  ex- 
pert in  naTal  warfare,  while  opposing  the  French  during  twen- 
^  years  antecedent  to  the  ReTolution,  yet  when  the  storm 
burst  Ibrtfa,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  continent  gathered  togeth- 
er in  council,  they  saw  no  efficient  material  for  organizing  a 
marine  force,  and  so  they  directed  all  their  earliest  efforts  to- 
ward the  establishment  and  support  of  an  army. 

The  battle  at  Lexington  was  the  signal  for  British  depreda- 
tions along  the  New  England  coasts,  and  soon  priTate  Tessels, 
manned  with  patriot  Tolunteers,  and  armed  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  were  seen  in  opposition.  When  intelligence  of 
the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  Maehlas,  In  Maine,  where  a 
British  armed  schooner  (the  MarganUa)  was  engaged  with  two 
sloops  in  procuring  lumber,  a  party  of  young  men  attempted 
her  capture,  while  the  oiBcers  were  at  ehurch,  on  shore.  They 
seized  one  of  the  sloops,  chased  the  schooner  out  of  the  harbor, 
*  Mv  11,  ''^  s^^  ^  seTere  conflict,*  compelled  her  to  surren- 

1770.  der.  About  twenty  on^each  side  were  lost  in  this 
j&sc  fumai  engagement  of  the  ReTolntion.  The  commander 
of  the  sloop  was  Jeremiah  O'Brien.*  He  soon  afterward  cap- 
tured two  small  Engliah  cruisers,  made  the  crews  prisoners, 
and  took  them  to  Watertown,  where  the  ProTindal  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  was  in  session.  That  body  now  turned  at- 
tention to  a  coast  marine,  to  hitercept  English  transports  bring- 
ing snpi^ies  for  the  British  troops,  and  gsTe  O'Brien  a  captain's 
commission,  and  employment  in  that  senrice.  In  retaliatioB 
for  his  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  Admiral 
GraTes  sent  an  expedition  to  bum  Falmouth  (now  Portland), 
in  Mahie.t  This  OTent  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Admiralty  by  the  gOTernment  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  tenth 
of  NoTember,  1775. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  the  attention  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  nary.  Before  any 
definite  action  had  been  teken,  Washington  fitted  out  fiTe  or 
six  armed  Teasels  at  Boston,  and  these  were  cruising  on  the 
New  England  coast  as  priTateers.|  On  the  thirteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, Congress  resoWed  that  **  a  swift^aHing  Tesael,  to  carry  ten 
carriage  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  sTiiTels,  with 

*  The  booor  of  thii  enterpriM  bdoogi  to  JoMpb  Wboaton,  a  native  of  New 
Tork,  than  iwiding  at  Machiaa.  Ho  waa  an  anovfetic  jnrang  man  of  twenty 
roan.  Ho  propoaod  the  expedition,  bat  modeatly  nanied  O'Brien  lor  com- 
rtnoder.  Ho  waa  active  in  tlio  whole  afliur,  and  in  penoo  aeitod  the  colon 
oftbo  Jfor^aretM.  f  See  pi«o  fiM,  volaiae  L 

t  WaahioKtoa  eatabUahod  tfw  fidlowing  rale  S>r  the  iifUkm  of  phieat  ▲ 
captain  commaDder,  aix  ahano;  11  rat  lieutenant,  Sto  ;  aeoond  lienteiaBt,  feor ; 
anijeott,  Ibvr;  nmeter,tbne)  ateward.two)  mate,  one  and  a  half;  fanner, 
ooa  and  a  half;  boatawain,  <Mie  and  a  balf;  gwiner'a  mate,  one  and  a  balf; 
aerfeont,  one  and  a  balfj  privatea,  one.  Tbia  metbod  of  diatribatloa  was  coo- 
Armed  bjr  Coagraaa  on  the  twenty-flflb  of  MoToober,  1776.  On  the  ninth  of 
December,  Coagnaa,  bjr  reaolation.  Axed  the  p«j  oTnaral  ofllcen  aa  Ibllowa : 
midfhipmaa,  twohre  doUan  a  month ;  armorar,  Ifteen  dolkn;  Mil-maker, 
twehre  doUara ;  jeoman,  nine  dolhua }  qoartar-maater,  due  ddlara ;  qoaiter- 
fanner,  ei^t  dolian ;  cook,  twelve  doDan;  eesawaio,  otee  doOan.  On  the 
Iftaoath  of  Horember,  1779,  CoDfraaa  fixed  the  pay  of  the  oOeen  of  the  navy 
M  fellowa  i  of  aliipa  of  ten  to  twenty  guna,  captan,  forty-eigfat  doDan  a 
month;  Ueotenant,  twenty-feor  dolian;  maater,  twenty  fear  dolian)  av- 
gaoa,  twenty-ooo  dolian  aixty-aix  cents ;  midsbipmaa,  twelve  dolian ;  gan* 
ner,  thirteen  dolian;  aeamen,  ei^t  dollara.  Of  ahipa  of  twenty  gana  aad 
•pwaidi  captain,  aixty  dolian  a  month ;  Benta— iit,  thlit|  doOan;  maater, 
tfaiily-donan ;  aaigaon,  twenty-five  doOan ;  midahipmaa,  twelve  dolian  j  gen- 
•ar,  fifteen  doUan;  chaplain,  twenty  doUan;  aeamen,  ei^t  doUara.  Com. 
e  allowed  ibar  and  five  doDan  a  week  fcr  enbaiatence ;  and  Kea- 
aofi 


eighty  men,"  should  be  fitted  out  for  a  cruise  of  three  months 
eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  British  transporte. 
Another  Tilth  fourteen  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
swiTels  and  men,  was  ordered,  and  Silas  Deane,  John  Laogdon, 
and  Christopher  Qsdsden,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  di- 
rect naTal  affairs.  On  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  it  was 
resolTed  to  fit  out  two  more  Tessels,  one  ef  twenty,  and  the 
other  of  thir^-flix  guns,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  Hewes, 
Richard  Benry  Lee,  and  John  Adams,  were  added  to  the  naTal 
committee.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Decemberb  Congress 
ordered  the  construction  of  thirteen  additional  Teasels  ^  *^^ 
of  war,*  and  the  **  Marine  Committee,"  as  it  was  termed,  was 
increased  so  as  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  to 
be  appointed  by  balloLt  This  committee  possessed  Tery  little 
executiTe  power.  NaTal  subjects  were  generally  referred  to 
it,  when  the  committee  examined  &em  and  reported  thereon 
to  Congress,  where  the  adminlstratiTe  power  was  heid.  Tbe 
committee  appointed  all  ofikers  below  the  rank  of  third  lleil- 
tenant,  and  had  the  general  control,  imder  the  immediate  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  of  all  the  naTal  operations.  Want  of  profes- 
sional skill  made  their  duties  Tery  Texatious,  and  often  ineffi- 
cient Congress  finally  resolTed«  to  select  three  per-  cKov.e, 
sons  wen  skilled  In  maritime  affairs  to  execute  the  i^m' 
business  of  the  naTy,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Marine  Com- 
mittee,"t  and  these  composed  the  "  Continental  NaTy  Board, 
or  Board  of  Assistants  to  the  Marine  Committee.''  which  re- 
mained in  actlTe  operation  until  October,  1779,  when  a  "  Board 
of  Admiralty"  was  esteblished.d  This  board  consis^ 
ed  of  "tiiree  commissioners  not  members  of  Con-  ^  °**"**- 
gress,  and  two  membera  of  Congress;  any  three  to  form  a 
board  for  the  dispateh  of  business,  to  be  subject,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  control  of  Congress."^  The  board  was  allowed  a  secre- 
tary, and  was  delegated  with  powers  sufficient  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  Its  head-quarters  was  at  Philadelphia,  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  gOTemment    An  "  Eastern  Board"  was  also  es- 

*  Theae  were  ordered  to  be  boQt  aa  foUowt:  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Wmk- 
ktgtem,  thirty-two  gana;  Rando^,  thirty-two;  ^^fhamt,  tweo^.ajgbt; 
Dtlmoart,  twen^-foar,  baih  at  Philadelphia.  In  New  Hampehira.  Rmltigk^ 
thirty-two,  boilt  at  Portsmouth.  In  Maasachosetta.  Hmneock^  thirty- (wo; 
Boston  twen^-ftmr,  bniH  at  Boston.  In  Rhode  Ishmd,  Warrtn,  thirty-two ; 
Provtdmce,  twenty  mgbt,  baiH  at  Providence.  In  Maryland,  Fir^Ma,  twen 
ty-ei^t,  built  at  Annapolis.  In  Conoecticat,  ly-wmimU,  twenty-ei^t,  built 
at  New  London.  Id  New  Tork,  Comgrem,  twenty-eigbt ;  Momtgamtry,  twen- 
ty foor.bant  at  Poaghkeepsie,  on  the  Hndsoa  Dorii^  the  war,  Congiess 
aatiioriced  the  parehase,  or  the  bniMrag  and  fitting  oat  of  between  thirty  and 
AMty  veseels,  three  of  them  of  aeventy-lbar  gana. 

t  The  fonowmg  gentlemen  compoaed  thia  first  general  naval  committee. 
Mesen.  Bartlett,  Hancock,  Hopkhia,  Deane,  Lewis,  Cnne.  R.  Morris,  Read, 
Chase,  R.  H.  Lee,  Uewea,  Oadaden,  and  Hoastoan.— Jberwek,  i,  878. 

X  Jidua  Ntxon,  John  Wharton,  and  Francta  Hopkiwon  wen  appointed.aiid 
each  allowed  a  salaiy  of  fifteen  haadnd  doUan  a  year. 

(Ji«ma/»e/'C0n^rsst,v.,S77.  The  three  commosioiian  w«e  each  d- 
lowed  a  yearly  sdary  of  fcuiteen  thoaaand  dolian,  Continental  money,  e^v 
alent,  at  that  time,  to  about  aeven  hundred  doUan  hard  money.  The  aom 
inal  amonnt  of  thia  aalaiy  waa  to  be  varied  accoHing  to  the  state  of  the  pa 
Their  aocfotaiy  was  John  Brown,  whose  na 


tacfaed  to  all  commissionaiaaaeddnriqg  the  active  ezietence  of  the  board.  Oa 
the  fourth  of  May,  1780,  the  board  reported  a  devic*  for  aa  admiralty  aeal  (see 
next  page)  aa  follows  i  thirteen  bars,  matoaKy  supporting  each  other,  altern- 
ate red  and  white,  in  a  bhie  field,  and  aomoaatiag  aa  anchor  proper.  The 
ersat,  a  ahip  ander  aaO.  The  motto,  %mmtam  «t  mmttmtmu^-J"  Sostaiaiog 
aad  Snstaiaad."  The  legend,  a  A  il  afif.  JVemtL  Twenty  months  earlier 
than  thb  a  committee  waa  appoiated  to  "prepan  a  seal  for  the  Treasury 
and  Navy."  I  have  never  aeen  an  impression  of  the  ftmner,  if  it  was  ever 
aad»  The  aketchoftbe  admiralty  seal  given  on  the  nest  pege  I  made  tVom 
•a  impresahm  attached  to  a  commiaaion  issoed  ha  1781,  and  now  in  poasea 
aioB  of  Peter  Force,  Bsq.,  ofWashiivton  City. 
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tablithed,  with  an  organization  similar  to  the  other,  which  waa 
atjled  «*  IV  Board  of  the  Middle  DUtrlct.'* 

Another  change  in  the  adminiatration  of  naral  affairs  ap- 
peara  to  have  occurred  in  1781.  when  General  Jamea  Reed  waa 
in  rested  by  Congreaa  with  full  power  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  *•  Middle  Department;"  and  General  AlezaAder  M'Doa- 
gal  was  elected  "  Secretary  of  Marine.'*  In  August  following, 
a  general  *•  Agent  of  Marine"  was  appointed,  to  act  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Congresa,  and  in  this  capacity  the  name 
of  Robert  Morris  is  often  found.  Indeed,  that  distingubhed 
financier  appears  to  hare  had  a  general  supenrblon  of  naral  af- 
fidra,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  whole  war.  Many 
prirateers  were  fitted  out  by  him  on  his  own  account,  and  hia 
interest  aa  well  as  hia  patriotism  made  him  an  efficient "  Agent 
of  Marine." 

In  Norember,  1776,  Congress  determined  the  relatire  rank 
of  naral  and  military  offlcera,  as  follows :  admiral,  as  tkgtntral ; 
tiu-admiral^  as  liiuitnant  general ;  rear-admiral,  as  ai^'or  gen- 
eral ;  commodore,  as  brigadier  general ;  capiain  of  a  ahip  of  forty 
guns  and  upward,  as  a  colonel ;  eapuUn  of  a  ship  of  ten  to 
twenty  guns,  aa  miijor ;  lieuunant,  aa  ciqtlaln*  Congreaa  alao 
decided  that  the  relatire  rank  of  naval  commanders  with  each 
ottier  should  not  be  determined  by  the  date  of  nomination  or 
appointment  prerioua  to  October,  1776,  when  such  relatire 
rank  was  fixed  by  that  body  for  twenty-six  oflteers  then  in  the 
serrice.  After  that  date  the  rank  was  determined  by  the  date 
of  the  commiasion. 

The  arowed  object  of  Congreaa  in  fitting  out  armed  resaela 
waa  to  intercept  British  transports  baring  supplies  for  the 


Congress,  as  well  as  prorindal  cmlaers  and  prlrateeri. 
In  February,* Commodore  Back  Hopkina,  with  as 


Admiealtt  Seal. 

royal  army  in  America.  In  this  aerrice  they  were  rery  effi- 
cient and  a  larger  portion  of  ammunition,  good  arms,  and  mil- 
itary stores  were  thus  obteined  by  the  patriots  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war.  The  chief  theater  of  operations  in 
1776  was  iQ.the  wiatera  of  the  New  England  coast,  yet  some 
Important  morements  were  made  soutiiward  by  flie  ressels  of 


*  The  Mlowinf  i*  a  list  of  th*  iMTd  comnandcn  appointod  bjr  Cei^ien 
4ariii(  the  war,  with  Um  data  oCtimt  raapactiT*  commiaaioaa,  aocordinf  to 
tha  JoumaU  qf  Ccmgrtm  : 

177R,  Dtctmbtr  «.  Eaek  Hopkiaa,  Duadler  SabtoMtall,  Abraham  Whip 
pla,  Nicholas  Biddh,  John  B.  Hopkina.  -  1Z76,  Jpril  17.  WiUiam  Manljr, 
Isaac  Cosnaao.  —  Jmim  6.  Thomaa  Thompann,  aamoal  Tonpkiaa,  Christo- 
pilar  Miller,  John  Barry.  Thomas  Read,  Charlas  Alazaadar,  Jamas  Nicbol- 
MML— Jmm  IA.  Hector  M'Neil,  Thomas  OranoalL— Jt^pM*  IX  SUsbaa  Hia- 
nuau—Amg^m  Vt  John  Hodite.  John  Maalry.— OneAsr  IA  Lambert  Wlckas, 
WiUJara  Hallock,  Hnjrstad  Hacker,  Isaiah  Robinson,  John  Paul  Joaea, 
Jamas  Josiah.  Joseph  OInay,  Jamas  Robinson,  John  Toui^,  Elisha  Warner, 
Lieutenant  commandant  J.  Baldwin,  Lieutenant- commandant  Thomas  Al- 
bartsoB.  — 1777,  Ftbrvtary  5.  Henry  Johnson.  —  AforrA  1ft.  Daniel  Waters, 
Samuel  Tucker.— 177a,  Msjr  1.  William  Burke.— Jmns  IB.  Peter  Landais.— 
StpifmbtrV*.  8ath  Hardini^- 1779.  Stpttrnhfr  17.  Silaa  Talbot,  Samnri  Ificb- 
otecm,  John  Nicholson,  Henry  Sknner,  Benjamin  Dunn,  Samuel  Chew. 

The  Ibllowing  liaoteoaiits  were  eommissionad :  1775,  Dtetmhtr  99.  John 
Paul  Jones.  Rhodes  Arnold, SUnsbury,  Hojrsted  Hsrker,  Joaathsn  Pitch- 
er, BeiOsmin  Seabnry,  Joseph  OIney,  Elisba  Warran,  Thomas  Wearer. 

M'Doogal,  John  Faaninc.  Eaekiei  Burroafhs,  Daniel  Vauithaa.— 1776,  Jmu 
S.  Israel  Turner,  Joseph  DoMa.  Mark  Deanet-^Miy  91  Peter  Sborss.  John 
Wbaalwri(ht,  Josiah  Shacklbrd.  —  Av^nm.  17.  William  Bamaa.   Thomas 

▼aaghan.— AioM  M.  Jonathan  Maltby,  David  Pbippa, Wilsoa.  John 

Nicholson.  — 1777,  Ftbrmmrg  ft.  Styah  Bowen.  —  Augmt  &  John  Rodcf.  — 
4HC*m  11.  WUIian  Mullaston.- 1781,  Jufy  9a  Richsrd  Dale,  Alasawler  Mn^ 

ay, Plunkru,  Joshua  Barney,  Isaac  Buck,  Joha  Starana,  Aqnilla  Johns. 

>Sae  Ooldsbonmch'i  ^amU  CAnmids,  L,%. 


squadron,*  left  the  Delaware  to  operate  againaC  the  fleet  oi  I..ord 
Dunmore,  tfien  on  flie  Virginia  coast.  At  the  same  time,  Cap- 
tain Barry,  a  akillful  shipmaater  of  Baltimore,  Bailed  in  the 
aame  direction  with  the  LexingUm.f  Hopkina  prooeeded  fur- 
ther south,  and  made  a  deaoent  upon  the  island  of  New  Pror- 
Idenee  (one  of  the  Bahamas),  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  a  large 
quantity  of  ammnnition  and  atores  deposited  there.  He  land- 
ed three  hundred  marines,  under  Captain  Nichola,  who  took 
poaaeasion  of  the  town  (now  Naaaau),  and  made  the  ^^ 
goremor  (Brownl)  and  a  few  othera  priaooera.l> 
The  goremor  had  aent  away  the  powder,  but  one  htmdrad 
cannons  and  a  large  quantity  of  atorea  were  the  apoila  of  rie- 
tory. 

On  leering  the  Bahamaa,c  Hopkina  sailed  fbr  the      ^ 
New  England  coast  and,  whUe  off  tbn  eaat  end  of 
Long  laland,  fell  In  with  two  amall  Britiah  reaaelst  Bod  cap- 

*  The  squadron  eonsistad  of  the  Af/Hd,  twenty  aigfat  gam,  Commodnta 
Hopkins )  the  Cehmmbm,  twaaty-aifht  guna,  Captaia  Abraham  Whipple,  the 
commander  of  the  azpaditioo  to  dastroy  the  Oaspae  in  1779  {ma  page  61) ; 
Andrtm  Doria,  fourteen  guns.  Captain  NicboUs  Biddia ;  Sthmmimm  Cmket, 
siztsen  guns,  Captain  John  B.  Hopkins ;  FrooUtne*,  twelve  guns,  Captaia 
Haiard  i  and  the  Fmlem,  Seorptom,  and  CrmUer,  which  ware  to  join  them 
at  Cape  Fear.  Commodore  Hopkina  bald  the  tank  orc«MBmaadai^i»-chiaria 
the  navy,  a  rslatiTa  position  to  that  of  Waahiagton  in  the  anqy.  Bis  pay 
was  one  bundrsd  and  twenty-flTe  doOars  a  mooth,  and  bo  was  frsqneotiy  ad- 
drassad  as  admiraL  The  flrst 
ensign  arer  shown  by  a  reguUr 
American  maa-of-war  was  rais- 
ed oa  board  the  Al/htd,  in  the 
Delaware,  in  December,  1776. 
by  the  hands  of  John  Paul 
Jonas,  then  Hopkins's  flr»t  lieu- 
tenant. This  flag,  according  to 
a  portrait  oT  Hopkins's  publish- 
ed in  London  in  1776,  was  a 
phun  gRMnd,  with  a  pimt-irtt  in 
the  center.  At  the  top  were  the 
words  tAbert^  lYt*,  and  at  the 
bottom,  4piPm/  to  God.  The 
Uaion  flag  with  thirteen  stripes, 
sdoptedbythearmyontheflrst  FiBST  NaVAI.  FuuM. 

of  January,  1776,  was  also  dis- 

ph^red.    This  had  a  reprcaentation  of  a  lattla-aaaka,  with  the  wocds  £Am1 
trt«d  ON  ms. 

t  On  the  savanteanth  of  April,  Barfy  Raptured  the  Rdmmrd,  an  armed  l««- 
der  of  the  British  ship  lAwpooi,  after  a  seraca  aagagaoMaL  In  Octaber  fal- 
lowing, the  Lneimrwii  waa  comasaaded  by  Captain  Ualkwk.  and  whan  ra> 
turning  (Vom  the  Weet  Indiaa,  she  waa  captarsd  by  the  Ftmrl,  and  a  prias 
craw  phKed  on  board  of  her.  The  Amerieaas  aroae  apoa  and  OTatpowaiad 
this  crew,  aad  took  the  LtsUtftam  iato  BaJtiaaora. 

X  Oovaraor  Brown  was  afterward  aichaagad  for  Lard  Stirtia^ 
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turedtfaem.t   On  the  sixtfa  of  April  he  fell  in  with  the 

'"  Glasgow,  twenty-nine  pounden,  Captain  Tyringham 
Howe,  with  one  hundred  and  flftj  men.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Gaboi  and  the  Coiumbus,  the  AUred  compeDed  the  OUug^ow  to 
fly  toward  Newport,  leering  her  a  prise  for  the  Americana. 
With  thia  and  hia  other  prisea,  Hopkina  went  into  New  Lon< 
don,  haring  kwt  twenty-three  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  commodore  waa  cenaured  by  Congreaa,  for  haring  de> 
parted  from  hia  inatruotiona  **  to  annoy  the  enemy'a  ahipa  upon 
the  coaau  of  the  Southern  Statea,"  and,  after  taking  hia  little 
b  Jan.  <,  fleet  into  Narraganaet  Bay.  he  waa  diamiaaed  from  the 

^7^-  aerrice.b  No  naral  eommander-iu'chief  waa  aubae- 
qnently  appointed.  Other  officera  in  thia  cmiae  appear  to  hare 
been  cenaured.  Whipple  waa  tried  for  not  aiding  the  Alfred, 
but  waa  acquitted.  Hazard,  for  aome  eauae  not  recorded, 
waa  caahiered,  and  hia  reaael  waa  placed  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Paul  Jonea. 

Captain  Jonea  cmiaed  between  Boaton  and  the  Delaware, 
and  aometimea  as  far  aouth  aa  the  Bermudaa,  and  waa  alwaya 
auoceaafril.  While  oflT  the  coaat  of  the  CaroUnaa,  in  Septem* 
ber>c  the  Providence  waa  chaaed  by  the  frigate  SoUAoft 
twenty-eight  guoa,  but,  by  akillful  maneurering;  ea- 
caped.  She  alao  eacaped  ftt>m  the  Milord,  thirty-two  guna, 
and,  proceeding  eaatward,  captured  twelre  fiahing  reaaela  off 
Canaeau.  With  fifteen  prizea,  Jonea  returned  to  Newport 
In  ttie  mean  while,  Whipple  with  the  OolumhuM,  and  Biddle 
with  the  Utde  Doria,  fourteen  guna,  were  aucceaafully  engaged 
upon  the  New  England  and  Nora  Scotia  coaata.  It  la  aaid  that 
the  prizea  of  the  Doria  were  ao  numeroua,  that  when  ahe  en- 
tered  the  Delaware  ahe  bore  only  fire  of  her  original  crew,  the 
remainder  being  diatributed  among  the  captured  reaaela.  The 
aueceaa  of  Biddle  waa  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Rando^k,  thirty-two  guna,  a  new  reaaeL 

The  colony  reaaela  of  New  England  were  exceedingly  actire. 
Rrlween  the  time  when  the  Britiah  eracnated  Boaton,  in  March, 
and  midaummer,  thirty  Engliah  reaaela,  filled  with  auppliea, 
were  captured  by  them.  The  Defenee,  Captain  Harding,  a  little 
Connecticut  reaael  of  fourteen  guna,  waa  one  of  the  moat  auc- 
oeaafuL  On  the  night  of  the  aerenteenth  of  June,  that  reaael, 
with  the  armed  achooner  Let  and  three  amall  prirateera,  battled 
more  than  an  hour  with  two  Britiah  tranaporta  in  Nantucket 
Roada,  near  Boaton,  and  were  rictorioua.  The  tranaporta,  wlUi 
two  hundred  aoldiera  and  a  large  quantity  of  atorea,  were 
taken  into  Boaton.  The  next  day  the  Defenee  captured  an* 
uOier  tranaport,  with  one  hundred  men.  Theae  prizea,  with 
thoae  of  the  Doria,  deprived  the  Britiah  army  of  about  fire 
hundred  aoldiera. 


In  Norember,  Captain  Jonea  took  command  of  the  Aljyed, 
and,  with  the  Providence,  aailed  from  Newport  for  Nora  Scotia. 
When  a  few  deya  out,  he  captured  the  Melliek,  loaded  with  aup- 
pliea for  the  army  forming  in  Canada,  under  Burgoyne.  TUa 
waa  a  raluable  prize,  and  waa  conducted  aafely  into  Boaton, 
after  a  long  chaae  by  the  MUford, 

Early  In  the  aummer  of  177fi,  aereral  cruiaera  were  aent  to- 
ward the  Weat  Indiea.    Among  tiieae  waa  the  Reprieal,  Cap- 
tain Wickea,  which,  after  taking  aereral  prizea  on  the  way,  en- 
countered the  Engliah  sloop  Shark,  aizteen  guna,  near  Mar- 
tinique.   After  fighting  more  than  an  hour,  the  Shark  waa  ra- 
pulaiBd,  and  the  Reprieal  returned  to  the  Delaware,  whence 
ahe  aoon  aailed  for  the  ooaat  of  France.    Being  the  firat  Amer- 
ican armed  ahip  which  had  appeared  in  the  European  watera.  / 
ahe  attracted  much  attention.    Doctor  Franklin,  who  waa  ap-  { 
pointed  a  commiaaioner  to  the  French  court,  waa  a  paaaenger.   ' 
The  Reprieal,  after  landing  Franklin,  captured  aereral  prizea  in   . 
the  Bay  of  Biacay ;  among  others,  the  royal  Engliah  packet    ' 
aailing  fit>m  Falmouth  to  Liabon.    Theae  prizea  were  aold,  '^ 
and  the  goremment  proceeda  were  uaed  by  the  American  com- 
miaaionera  for  purchaaing  other  reaaela  in  French  porta.    The 
following  aummer,  Wickea,  with  a  little  aquadron,  conaiating 


coaat  of  Newfoundland,  and  Captain  Wickea,  with  all  of  hia 
gallant  crew,  except  the  cook,  periahed. 

Doctor  Franklin  carried  with  him  to  France  a  namber  of 
blank  commiaaiona,  for  army  and  nary  olScera,  rigned  by  John 
Hancock,  preaident  of  Congreaa.  Theae  he  and  the  other 
commiaaionera  filled  aa  occasion  required.  Under  one  of  theae 
commiaaiona.  Captain  Conyngham  aailed  from  Dunkirk  (in  the 
north  of  France)  in  the  brig  Sttrpriae,  on  the  firat  of  May, 
1777.  On  the  fourth  he  took  a  brig  called  the  Joeq»h,  and  on 
the  aerenth  he  captured  the  packet  Prince  qf  Orange.  With 
theae  he  returned  to  Dunkirk  on  the  tenth.  In  conaequence 
of  the  urgent  remonatrancea  of  the  Engliah  embaaaador,  theae 
prizea  were  releaaed,  and  Conyngham  and  hia  crew  impris- 
oned. The  French  gorernment  was  unwilling  to  offend  the 
American  commisaioners,  and  allowed  them  to  fit  out  another 
reaael  at  Dnnkirk,  called  the  Rnenge,  in  which  Conyngham 
and  hia  crew  aailed  a  day  or  two  before  the  arriral  of  two 
Britiah  reaaela  to  convey  them  to  England  to  be  tried  for  pira- 
cy. The  Revenge  aought  the  Britiah  tranaporta  with  Heaalan 
aoldiera,  but  waa  uniuceeaaful  She  made  many  prizea  of 
merehantmen,  and  thua  placed  quite  large  auma  of  money  in 
the  handa  of  the  commiaaionera.  General  alarm  prevailed. 
Inaurance  aroae  aa  high  aa  twenty-fire  per  cent,  and  so  loth 
were  Britiah  merehants  to  ship  goods  in  Engliah  bottoms,  that 
at  one  time  forty  French  reaaela  were  together  loading  in  the 
Thamea.* 

While  theae  erents  were  occurring  on  tiie  coaat  of  Europe, 
no  leaa  activity  was  obaerved  in  the  American  watera.  On  die 
aixth  of  July,  1776,  the  Sachem,  ten  guna.  Captain  Robinaon, 
conquered  an  English  letter  of  marque,  after  a  aerere  conteat 
in  which  both  reaaela  lost  an  unuaual  number  of  men.  For 
thia  gallant  act  Robinaon  waa  placed  in  command  of  the  Doria, 
and  a  few  daya  afterward  aailed  for  St  Euatatia,  where  the 
Dutch  gorernor  saluted  her.  For  this  indiscretion  the  govern- 
or was  removed  from  office.  On  leaving  that  island,  the  Doria 
fen  in  with  and  captured  the  Raee-horee,  an  English  twelre-gun 
ship,  which  lost  in  the  action  a  greater  portion  of  its  officera 
and  crew,  killed  or  wounded.  Thia  waa  tiie  laat  cruise  of 
the  Doria.  She  was  burned  in  the  Delaware  in  1777,  to  pre- 
rent  her  falling  into  tiie  handa  of  the  Britiah.  On  the  twelfth 
of  October  following,*  the  Ranger,  eighteen  guna,  Cap- 
tahi  Hudson,  took  a  British  brig  among  the  Weat  In- 
diea, after  a  conflict  of  two  houra.  lliia  erent,  the  naral  oper- 
ationa  upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  thoae  of  Captahi  Manloy.  on 
the  New  England  coast  already  detailed,  cloaed  the  marine 
warfare  of  1776,  and  with  honor  to  the  Americana.  Accord- 
ing to  Atmon'e  Remembrancer,  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
Britiah  ressels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americana  during  that 

year.  Forty-four 


•  1T7« 


of  them 
recaptured,  and 
four  were  burn- 
ed. The  Ameri- 
cana loat  quite  a 
number  of  rea- 
aela, chiefly  mer- 
chantmen. 

Early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1777,  the 
Randolph,  thirty- 
two  guna.  Cap- 
tain Biddle,  saU- 
ed  on  her  first 
cruise.  She  ran 
nto  Charleaton 
harbor,  and  when 
three  days  out, 
after  leering,  she 
captured  four  Ja- 
maica-men, 


of  the  HrpritaA  I«<«i^«<wi.  and  cutter  Do^Ala,  aailed  entirely    of  twenty  guna.    EUted  with  thb  ancoeaa,  the  Carolinlana  im- 


around  Ireland,  sweeping  the  channel  in  ita  whole  breadth,  and 
capturing  and  destroying  a  great  number  of  merehant  reaaela. 
TUa  cruiae  produced  a  great  impreaaion  on  the  public  mind  in 
Eni^and,  and  compelled  France  either  to  unmaak  and  ahow  ita 
decided  friendship  for  the  rebellious  colonies,  or  pronounce  a 
disclaimer.  Policy  dictated  the  latter  course,  and  the  Amer- 
ican resaela  were  ordered  to  leare  the  French  coaat  When 
returning  home  in  September,*!  the  Lexington  was  cap* 
'  ^^    tared  by  the  Alert,    The  Rtprieal  waa  wrecked  on  the 


mediately  fitted  out  four  small  ressels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
aizty-four  guna,  and  placed  them  under  the  general  command 
of  Biddle.  Thia  little  aquadron  appeara  not  to  hare  accom- 
plished much,  and  in  March  the  following  yeari*  the  march  7 
Randolph  blew  up,  while  in  action  with  the  Britiah  itts.  ' 
ahip  Yarmouth,  between  nhne  and  ten  o*clock  in  the  erenlng.! 


*  LMtor  of  SOm  DMne  to  Robert  Morris. 

f  Tbe  riiip*  wort  qaiu  cIom  togMlMr  at  the  tioM 
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Biddle  ud  «11  of  his  crew  periahitd,  ezoepl  foar  men,  who 
dung  to  a  piece  of  the  wreck.* 

In  lUrch,  1777,  the  American  ahip  Cabot,  Captain  Okiey, 
waa  captored  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  April  following,  thia  loas  waa  compenaated  bj  the  capture 
of  two  Britiah  tranaporta,  aouth  of  Long  Island,  by  the  7Vmii> 
buUt  twenty-eight  gone.  Captain  SalstonatalL  Theae  contained 
Talnable  storea.  Soon  after  thia,  the  Hancock,  thirty-two  guna, 
Captain  John  liianley,  and  the  Boaton,  twen^-four  guna,  Captain 
Hector  M*Neil,  encountered  the  JtainboWt  forty-four  guna,  Sir 


QjL.^i2--i2 


George  Collier.  While  Manley  waa  preparing  for  an  attack, 
M'Neil  deaerted  him.  Knowing  the  disparity  in  strength,  Man- 
ley  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  chaaed  and  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Hanley  was  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  Teasel,  but  hon- 
orably acquitted ;  M'Neil  was  dismissed  from  the  serrioe. 

On  the  second  of  September.  1777,  the  RaUi^h  frigate,  Cap* 
tein  Thompaon,  and  tbn  Alfred,  Captain  Uinman,  captured  a 
anowf  called  /Veney,  and  from  her  commander  ascertained 
that  a  large  fleet  of  West  Indiamen,  conroyed  by  the  Britiah 
ahip^if-war  DruUL,  Cwen^  guna,  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
Thompaon  learned  the  aignals  of  the  fleet,  and  started  in  search 
oi  them.  He  saw  them  the  following  day,  ran  among  them  in 
disguise,  got  a  weaUierly  position  of  the  Druid,  and  then  de- 
manded a  surrender.  It  was  refused,  and  within  twenty  min- 
utoa  the  RaUigk  gare  her  twelre  broadsidea.  A  heavy  squall 
came  on,  the  fleet  were  diapersed,  the  belligerents  separated, 
and  the  Druid,  much  shattered,  eacaped  to  England.  In  thia 
gallant  affUr  the  BaUigk  loat  only  three  men.  The  A\fr^  be- 
ing rather  a  alow  aailer,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  In 
the  engagement  They  joined  a  few  hours  afterward,  and 
aailed  for  France.  Several  minor  enterprises  were  success- 
fully carried  out  after  this,  and  the  year  1777  closed  with  a 
loss  to  the  British  of  four  hundred  and  aizty-aeven  merchant- 
men, notwithstanding  they  had  aeventy  aail  of  war  vessels  on 
the  American  coast 

The  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  Statea  was  rati- 
fied on  the  aixth  of  February,  1778,  and  speedily  French  war 
vessels  were  cruising  among  the  Weat  Indiea  and  along  the 
American  coast  These  gave  great  relief  to  the  colonists,  and 
infused  new  courage  into  the  Continental  armiea.  Congress, 
at  the  same  time,  fitted  out  aome  frigatea  and  smaller  vessels,^ 
among  which  was  the  AUianec,  thirty-two  guns  (built  at  Sal- 
isbury, Massachuaetto),  which  became  the  favorite  of  the  pa- 
triote.  Early  in  January*  the  Prov<<f«iio«,  Captain  Rath- 
bume,  sailed  for  the  Bahamas.  With  twenty-five  men 
and  some  American  prisoners,  the  captein  went  ashore  upon 
New  Providence,  seized  the  Fort  at  Nassau,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  six  vessels  lying  In  port  He  held  it  two 
days,  and  then,  after  spiking  the  cannons,  and  removing  a  large 
quanti^  of  ammunition  and  stores  to  his  vessel,  he  burned  two 
of  his  prizes,  and  depi^rted  without  lodng  a  man. 

RmHtln^h  r«n  opoQ  tli«  KorMOHfA,  mad  as  AmOTicao  flag,  fuiiad  and  uai^arad, 
wai  btowB  in  apon  b*r  foracastl«. 

*  Nicbolaa  Biddle  waa  a  nativa  of  PhOadelphia,  «rh*ra  ha  waa  bore  in  ITSa 
Ht  wtQt  to  aaa  at  thirteaa  jraara  oraga,  and  after  many  poriloua  royai^aa,  an- 
torad  tha  Britiah  aarriea  aa  a  midibipnan.  Ha  allarward  want  on  a  Toyafe, 
widar  tba  Hoaocabia  Captain  Phippa,  toward  tha  Worth  Pola,  in  company 
with  ffalaoa,  who  waa  alK>  a  Tolontear.  Tba  commodora  mada  tb«m  both 
coefcawaina.  Ha  ratarnad  to  America  two  yoara  later  (ITI5),  and  aapouaiag 
the  eaoaa  of  the  eoloaiau,  enterad  into  the  naval  Mnrice  of  Pennaylraoia, 
in  a  ■mall  Teaael  calhid  the  Camden.  He  afterward  took  command  of  the 
Amdrta  Doria,  aad  aabaequently  of  the  R€uutoiph,  in  which  be  periabed.  He 
waa  Mverely  wounded  in  the  thiffa,  and  waa  aitting  in  a  chair,  with  hia  aur- 
feon,  when  the  ahip  blew  up.    He  waa  twenty-eeven  yean  of  age  when  be 


f  A  "  aaow**  ia  a  Teaael  cqaipped  with  two  maata  raaembling  the  main  and 
Ibramaat  ofa  ahip,  and  a  tbirid  amall  meat,  abaft  the  main-maat,  carrying  a  try- 
aaiL  Theae  raaaala  were  mach  need  in  the  merchant  aarrice  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolatkm. 

t  The  principal  vaeaela  were  the  JtHanet,  thirty-two  gana ;  Cmtgrtm,  thir- 
ty two  ;  and  Qmcm  ^  Frmmee,  twenty  eight.   Aiao  the  aloopa  Mmnger,  Gmtta, 


In  Februaryb  the  RaUigh  and  A}frtd  left  L'Orient 
and  on  the  ninth  of  March  they  were  chaaed  by  the  ^'"^ 
Britiah  ahipa  Ariadne  and  (Xre$.  A  sharp  engagement  anaoed 
between  them  and  the  Aifrcd,  which  reaulied  in  her  capture, 
with  the  captain  and  crew.  The  RaUigh  did  not  aasiat  the 
Alfred,  and  eacaped.  Captain  Thompson  was  censured  bj 
Congress  for  not  aiding  Captain  Hinman,*  was  suspended  from 
command,  and  after  a  trial  was  dismissed  from  the  mrrioe. 
On  tha  thirtieth  day  of  March,  the  Virgiuia,  twenty-eight  guna, 
Captain  Jamea  Nicholson,  sailed  down  the  Chesapeake  oo  her 
first  cruise,  and  during  the  first  night  her  unskillful  pflot  ran 
her  acroaa  a  aandbar,  which  deprived  her  of  her  rudder.  At 
dawn  two  Engliah  armed  ships  Bfipeartd  very  near,  vriiea 
Nicholaon,  perceiving  hia  peril,  escaped,  with  his  papers^  to  tha 
shore.  The  Virginia  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  3ret  so 
prudent  was  the  course  of  Nicholson  considered,  that  he  wan 
not  censured  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Early  in  May,  1778,  John  Paul  Jonea  appeared,  for  the,  first 
time,  in  European  wafeera,  in  command  of  the  Rangtr,  eig^itaen 
guna ;  a  veasel  quite  too  inferior  for  such  an  able  officer.  Jones 
made  several  important  prizea  in  the  Britiah  channels,  and  un- 
dertook the  bold  enterprise  of  capturing  the  Drake,  an  Engliah 
ship-of-war  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Carrickfergus,  Ireland.  Fail- 
ing in  thia,  he  sailed  to  the  Engliah  coast  entered  the  port  of 
Whitehaven,  seized  the  forts,  spiked  the  cannons,  and,  aetting 
fire  to  a  ship  in  the  midst  ofa  himdred  other  vessels,  departed. 
Tlie  people  of  Whitehaven  extinguished  the  flames  and  aaved 
the  shipping.  From  that  day,  even  to  the  preaent  the  name  of 
Psnl  Jones  has  been  there  associated  with-ideaa  of  piracy  and 
devastation.  Hb  exploit  spread  terror  along  the  English  coast 
and  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  kingdom.  Em- 
boldened by  his  success,  Jones  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, cruised  up  and  down  between  the  Sol  way  and  Clyde,  and 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  at  hia  residenee 
on  St  Mary's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  The  earl  vraa  abaent 
and  the  men  engaged  in  the  enterprise  carried  oflf  plate  to  the 
▼alue  of  about  five  hundred  doUara.  When  thia,  among  other 
booty,  was  sold  In  the  port  of  Brest  Jones  purchased  it  and  re- 
turned it  to  Lady  Selkirk,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  re- 
gret at  the  occurrence.!   On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Aprilc  ^  ^^ 

*  Captain  Hinman  waa  one  of  the  bravaat  of  the  aaval  heroea  of  the  Raw 
olution.  Hia  ramaina  raat  beoaath  a  beantifol  marUe  moaumaat,  waetaaB 
feet  in  height,  at  Stoningtoo,  Connecticut,  cooitructed  in  1863,  br  Fiahar  A 
Bird,  of  New  Tork.  The  folbwing  elaborate  inMriptiott  upon  the  monument 
coataina  all  the  moat  important  areata  fat  hia  public  lib,  and  aerrea  the  par 
poae  ofa  biographical  akelch  t 

"  la  mamoiy  of  Captain  EHaka  Bbummn,  United  Statea  Ifavy,  a  paitrietof 
the  B«Tulution ;  born  March  9, 1734— Died  Anguat99, 1807,  aged  aevaaty- 
three  yeara.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  went 
to  aea,  waa  a  captain  at  nioeteeo.  aad  tot 
auqy  yeara  aailed  to  Earope,  and  the  Kaat 
umI  Weat  Indiea.    On  the  cnmmeaceneet  of 
the  Revolution,  he  abaadoaad  a  lacrativa  baa- 
•neea,  and  devoted  hia  whole  aarrice  to  hia 
Tountiy.    He  waa  one  of  the  flrat  appoint 
menta  by  Coogreaa  to  tha  navy,  and  aerrad 
▼ith  honor  throughout  the  whole  war   auc 
caaalvely  oommandiqg  the  Marywii  dt  Le 
FeyMtt,  twenty  gun*,  the  Dtmu,  thii^  gaaa, 
tha  aloop-of  war  frotUmee,  aad  the  Ji/i^d, 
thirty-two  guna.    Captain  Hinman.  in  com 
maad  of  the  Jl/i-^,  aailed  ia  compaay  wtt 
the  Kmlrifk,  thirty  gnaa.  Captain  Thompaoa. 
On  tLa  nintii  of  March,  ITTB,  they  were  cteaad 
by  two  Britiah  ahipa  of  the  Ium,  the  JMeAw 
and   Ctret;  and  tha  Jtfrtd,  aAer  figjbtii« 
braTely,  aad  being  deaerted  by  the  Ai<fV*. 
through  the  cowardice  of  her  captain,  waa 
i    compelled  to  aurrtndar.    He  waa  lafcea  to 
Eivtland  and  impriaooad  —  eacaped  thro^ 
^    the  aaaiatance  of  friende— waa  takes  to  Loa- 
'     don,  where  he  aaw  hand-billa  oflbri^  five 
I    hundred  pounda  ibr  bia  head,  dearnbiag  par 
.    aoa,  Ac    He  flnal|y  eecaped  to  Prase*,    Oa 
*   hia  ratum.  Captain  Thompaon  waa  eenrt- 
MotrUMXHT.  martialed  and  diamiaaed  the  aarrice,  reap  act 

ii«  tlia  loaa  of  Uie  Jlflrtd,  aad  Captain  Bis^ 
man  waa  honorably  acquitted.  In  ITM,  when  the  ComtUimiem  (old  Iroa- 
aidea)  waa  launched,  Praaident  Adama  tendered  the  command  ofber  to  Cap- 
tain Binmas,  but  IVom  hb  advaaced  ^e,  he  decliaed.  Be  died  fUl  efyMii,. 
leaviag  hia  charaetor,  aa  a  man,  of  unimpeachable  kilagrity  aad  atadiqg 
worth ;  a  rich  legacy  to  hia  deacesdaata. 

*'  Thia  monument  ia  placed  here  by  hia  two  grandaoaa,  Jamt$  htgtnttt 
Dmy,  and  T%oma$  Dmy." 

Captain  Buckley,  of  New  London,  who  died  in  IS«»,  at  the  i^  of  ainaty- 
Ive  yaaiB,  waa  Hinnaaa'a  Brat  lienteaaot  in  comnaaad  of  the  J{/*^d. 
t  The  editor  of  the  /Vierfol  Htmary  ^th»  JMp*  ffGrnrg*  a*«  TMrd,  f 
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Jooei  again  appeared  off  Carrickfergna,  when  the  Dralu  weot 
out  to  gire  him  battle.  The  conflict  lasted  one  hour  and  four 
minutea,  when  the  Drake,  dreadfully  shattered,  and  forty  of 
her  men  killed  or  wounded,  struck  and  surrendered.  With 
the  Drake,  and  her  surviving  crew  and  other  captives,  Jonea 
sailed  up  the  North  Channel,  went  around  Ireland,  made  sev- 
eral prizea,  and  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  ei^th  of  May.  We 
shall  meet  him  again  in  the  British  waters  presently. 
The  French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  arrived  upon  the 
coast  of  Virginia  in  July ,»  and  under  the  asgis  of  its  po  w- 
*  er  the  American  cruisers  became  bolder,  and  caused 

greater  drcumspectfon  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.     On  the 
twenty-flfth  of  Septemberi  Captain  Barry*  (fonnerly  of  the 


vyV5^^  /^/ 


; 


Lexington)  sailed  from  Boston  hi  eonunand  of  the  Rakigk,  with 
a  brig  and  sloop  under  convoy.  On  the  following  day,  two  Brit- 
ish vessels  (the  Etperimem,  fifty  guns,  Captain  Wallace,  and 
the  Unicom,  twenty-eight  guns)  gave  chase,  and  at  noon  an 
action  commenced  with  the  latter,  which  lasted  seven  hours. 
Barry  was  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  foe,  and  when 
ni^t  fell  he  resolved  to  escape  to  an  island  with  his  crew,  and 
bum  his  vessel  One  large  party  had  landed,  and  the  boat  re- 
turned for  others,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  subonUnate 
officer  had  treacherously  surrendered  the  vesseL  Barry  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  crew  escaped  to  the  main,  after 
losbig  twenty-flve  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Unicom  lost 
ten  men  killed  and  many  wounded.  This  was  the  closing  com- 
bat of  importance  by  tlje  reguUr  marines  in  1778. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1770,  the  frigate  AUiance,  com- 
manded by  Landais,  a  Frenchman,  sail- 
ed for  France,  bearing  La  Fayette 
passenger.  Landais  was  personally 
napopolar,  and  being  a  Frenchman, 
was  difficult  to  get  Americans  to  eerre 
under  him.  The  craw  of  en  English  vessel  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  were  impressed  into  the  service,  a 
measure  which  resulted  in  hnminent  peril  to  the  vessel  and 
passengers.  The  Englishmen,  seventy-flve  in  number,  planned 
a  revolt,  the  details  of  which  contemplated  the  moat  horrid 

JOT,  MT»  of  Joiiw:  **  He  atfrwd  off  all  Um  phto  ud  odMr  TiJoabh  artJclM  ;•♦ 
batuDfKMrously,  and  with  tb«  evident  tateetion  orraiarepraeeating  the  char- 
acter of  Jooee,  omiU  mentioninic  the  fcct  of  the  hooorabie  letuni  of  the  aUrer. 
"John  Barry  WM  born  in  Ireland  in  1745.  He  wae  placed  on  bowd  ■  iiier> 
ehaotman  at  an  mtij  age.  and  at  fourteen  he  emifrated  to  Amenea,  where  bo 
poraoed  hi*  Tocation.  He  entered  the  naval  aerrice  of  Coqcreaa  in  1776,  and 
wee  etoplered  in  fitting  for  aea  the  firrt  fleet  that  aailed  from  Pbikdelpbia. 
He  contiooed  acuva  in  tbe  aerrice  daring  the  whole  war,  and  down  to  tiie 
year  of  hia  deafli,  when  he  waa  in  command  of  the  frigate  IMiud  Aoict.  He 
died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  ISOS.  at  t^e  age  offlftj- 
eigbt  yeara. 


massacre.  An  American  seaman,  who  had  lived  long  in  Ire- 
land, was  mistaken  by  the  consikrators  for  a  native  of  that 
country,  and  was  solicited  to  participate  in  the  mutiny.  Ue 
revealed  the  secret  to  Landais  and  La  Fayette.  The  passen- 
gers, and  American  and  French  seamen,  were  immediately 
armed,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  conspirators  were  to 
strike  the  horrid  blow  they  found  themselves  prisoners.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  were  put  in  irons  and  taken  to  Brest, 
where  the  AUianee  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  February.  All  the 
culprits  were  afterward  generously  exchanged  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  Mareh,  1779,  one  of  tbe  most  closely  contested  actions  ot 
the  war  occurred  between  the  Hampden,  twenty-two  guns,  a 
Massachusetts  ship,  and  an  English  Indiamen,  in  which  the 
former  was  much  damaged,  and  lost  twenty-one  men.  A  month 
afterward.^  a  little  squadren,  under  the  general  com-  b  April  is, 
mand  of  Captain  J.  B.  Hopkins,  sailed  on  a  cruise  ^^^ 
from  Boston.  Th^  flrst  captured  a  British  privateer  of  four- 
teen guns,  and  received  intelligence  that  a  number  of  trans- 
ports, with  supplies,  were  on  their  way  to  Georgia.  The  Amer- 
icans crowded  sail,  overtook  them  at  sunset  off  Cape  Henry, 
and  captured  seven  of  them.  A  few  days  afterward  they  took 
three  brigs,  aU  laden  with  stores.  Among  the  prisoners  last 
taken  were  twenty-four  British  officers,  on  their  way  to  join 
tfaeh:  regiments  at  the  South.  Early  in  July,  Captahi  Whipple, 
then  in  command  of  the  Providence,  went  on  a  cruise  with  tlie 
Ranker  and  Queen  of  France,  the  latter  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Rathbume.  They  soon  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, convoyed  by  a  ship-of-the-line,  and  made  many  of 
them  prizea.  In  a  pecuniary  view,  this  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful enterprises  of  the  war.  The  estimated  value  of  eight 
of  the  prizes  taken  into  Boston  was  over  a  million  of  dollars. 
While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere, an  important  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
Joint  auspices  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  placed  under  the  command  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  squadron  consisted  of  five  vessels,  namely,  the  Due  de 
Durae,  AlUanee,  PaUae,  Cerf,  and  Vengeanoe,  The  commis- 
sions of  the  officers  were  given  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  vessels,  though  all  French,  except  the  Alliance, 
were  to  be  considered  as  American  ships,  and  to  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  Americafi  Navy  during  the  cruise.  Before 
tiie  expedition  sailed  from  L'Orient,  the  name  of  the  I>Kr<u, 
Jones's  flag-ship,  was  changed  to  Bonhomme  Richard,  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Franklin.  His  crew  of  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-flve men  was  a  medley  of  representatives  of  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe,  and  even  Malays.  The  squadron  sailed  on 
tbe  nineteenth  of  June,c  became  scattered,  took  a  few 
prizes,  and  returned  to  L'Orient  It  sailed  a  aecond  ^  '^^ 
time  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  with  two  strong  French  pri- 
vateers, and  on  the  eighteenth  captured  a  valuable  prize.  Its 
destination  was  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  on  its  way  several 
littie  prizea  were  made.  A  brilliant  course  appeared  before 
the  squadron,  when  a  cloud  appeared.  Captain  Landais,  of 
the  AlUanoe,  became  insubordinate,  and  refused  to  obey  Com- 
modore Jones.  A  storm  again  separated  the  vessels.  The 
power  of  the  expedition  was  thus  weakened,  yet  Jones  did  not 
quail  before  accumulating  difllculties.  He  boldly  attempted, 
with  his  own  ship,  and  the  Pallae  and  Ven^tance,  to  strike  a 
twen^  gun-ship  and  two  or  three  men-of-war  cutters,  lying  at 
Leith.  A  storm  artMe,  drove  the  Americans  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  defeated  the  enterprise.  Agidn  Jones  drew  near  land, 
cruised  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  ahd  by  the  middle 
of  September  had  captured  thfarteen  vessels.  His  exploits  ex- 
cited the  greatest  consternation,  and  many  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  buried  their  plate.  On  the  twenty-third,  the  wholn 
squadron,  except  the  C^and  the  two  privateers,  were  togeth- 
er, a  few  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Hnmber.  While  pro- 
paring  to  capture  a  brig  with  an  armed  pik)^boat,  Jones  saw 
the  Baltic  fleet  of  about  forty  merchantmen,  stretching  out  ou 
a  bowline  from  behind  Flamborougfa  Head,  under  convoy  of 
tbe  Serapie,  forty  four  guns.  Captain  Pearson,  and  the  Counteee* 
of  Scarborough,  twenty  two  guns,  Captain  Piercy.  Jones  im- 
mediately signaled  for  a  general  chase,  and  great  confusion  was . 
soon  observed  among  the  English  ships,  while  the  armed  ves- 
sels maneuvered  with  an  evident  determlnatfon  to  defend  tiie 
merchantmen.  Again  Jones's  orders  were  disobeyed  by  Lan- 
dais, who  on  tills  occasion  played  the  part  of  both  mutineer 
and  coward,  for  tiie  moment  he  perceived  the  strengtii  of  the 
English  vessels  he  sought  safisty  by  ordering  tiie  AlUemce  to  a, 
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dlfltanee.  Nighl  Ml  npoa  the  toene,  wfaOe  the  Richard  and 
PmUoMf  the  9trapi§  and  SearbaroHgh^  wore  maneavering  for  ad- 
raatage.  A  little  after  aeTen  la  the  evening,  the  Richard  came 
within  moaket  ahot  of  the  Serapia^  when  one  of  the  moat  dea- 
perate  aea-fighta  erer  recorded  commenced.  Jonea  knew  the 
aaperlority  of  the  Seragrit,  and  aimed  to  lay  hla  reaiela  athwart 
her  hawae.  In  the  attempt  the  bowsprit  of  the  Strapi$  ran 
between  the  poop  and  mizzen-maat  of  the  Richard.  Jonea  In- 
atantlj  laahed  the  two  reatela  together,  and  the  wind  aoon 
brought  them  so  cloae.  fore  and  aft,  that  the  musilea  of  their 
reapectlTe  cannona  touched  the  aidea  of  each  other.  In  thia 
poaition  the  action  continued  from  half  paat  eight  till  half  paat 
ten  in  the  erenlng,  each  party  fighting  with  the  utmost  dea- 
peration.  Jones  was  nobly  seconded  by  hla  first  lieutenant, 
lUchard  Dale,  Uien  a  young  man  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.* 


The  conflict  waxed  warmer  and  warmer ;  they  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  pike,  piatol,  and  cutlaaa,  and  blood  flowed  freely. 
Already  the  Richard  had  been  pierced  by  several  eighteen* 
pound  balla  between  wind  and  water,  and  was  filling,  and  her 
ten  twelve-pounders  were  completely  silenced.  Only  three 
nine-pounders  kept  up  a  cannonade,  but  the  marinea  in  the 
round-top  sent  volleys  of  bullets,  with  deadly  aim,  down  upon 
the  struggling  Englishmen.  Ignited  combustibles  were  scat- 
tered over  the  SerapU,  and  at  one  time  she  waa  on  fire  in  a 
doxen  placea.  At  half  pnst  nhie,  Just  as  the  moon  aroae  in  the 
ckradleaa  aky,  some  cartridges  were  Ignited,  and  all  of  the  ofll- 
oera  and  men  of  tiie  StrapiM,  abaft  the  main-mast,  were  blown 
up.  Three  times  both  ships  were  on  fire,  and  their  destruction 
appeared  inevitable.  The  acene  waa  one  of  appalling  grand- 
eur, while  it  exhibited  men  in  the  character  of  darkest  fViriea. 

*  Riebard  Dal«  wm  born  on  the  •izUi  oT  November,  1786,  in  Norfolk  eom- 
tj,  Viffiota.  He  weat  to  aee  at  twelve  ycera  of  afe,  and  cootioaed  h  the 
roercbant  eerriee  until  1776,  when  be  became  lieatMwat  ofa  Virfinia  eniiaer. 
He  waa  afterward  a  midahipmao  with  Captain  Barrjr,  in  the  Lerimgtom.  He 
waa  with  Captain  Wickea  in  bia  cmiae  amon{  the  Britiah  ialanda  hi  1777. 
He  afterward  aoflered  a  long  impnaooment  in  loflaad,  which  terminated 
tamporariljr  by  hla  eacape,  with  other*,  in  February,  1778..  He  waa  recap- 
tured, and  anflerad  another  year'a  impriaonroeat,  when  he  again  eacaped  in 
the  full  nnibrm  of  a  Britiah  offlcer.  How  be  obtained  it  remaina  a  Mcrat. 
He  hastened  to  L'Orient,  joined  Paul  Jonea,  and  in  September,  I779,fnl- 
lantly  fou^t  with  him  in  the  action  with  the  Str^U.  With  Jonea,  he  rt- 
i^eiTed  the  thanka  of  Congrwa  for  thia  aervice.  In  1781,  Dale  aailed  as  lien- 
tenant  of  the  TVumbtitt,  under  Captain  Nicbolaon.  He  was  aeverely  wound- 
ed in  an  enfagemeot,  and  made  pnaoner.  He  was  aeon  exrhanfad,  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  apnag  of  178S  tocdi  command  ofa  large  BMrchant 
■bip.  From  that  time  until  1794,  he  carried  on  a  hicnitive  buaineaa  in  the 
Kaat  India  tnde.  Washington  aekcted  him  as  one  of  the  aii  captaina  of  t|j« 
navy  in  1704,  fourth  in  rank.  He  waa  commiaaioned  a  commodore  in  1801, 
and  commanded  a  aqaadroo  which  did  gnod  aenrice  in  the  Mediterranf>aa. 
In  180S  he  left  the  navy,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hia  daya  in  privaU  life 
.  n  Philadelphia.  Be  died  ea  Uie  twenty-fouith  of  Februny,  1818,  at  the  ^e 
•fi 


While  the  oonfiict  waa  at  iu  height  the  AlUanei  approached, 
and,  aailing  around  the  struggling  combatants,  delivered  acv- 
oral  broadsidea  in  such  a  way  aa  to  damage  both  veascla 
equally.*  By  one  of  them  the  Richard  had  eleven  men  kiOcd, 
and  an  offlcer  mortally  wounded.  At  length  Captain  Pearson, 
who  had  nailed  his  flag  to  hia  mast,  perceiving  hia  inability 
longer  to  endure  the  fight,  struck  his  colors  with  hia  own  hand, 
and  gave  up  the  Serapit  to  Lieutenant  Dale,  who  waa  the  fint 
to  board  her.f  Ten  minutes  afterward,  the  Counte»$  pf  Scar- 
borough, which  had  been  fighting  with  the  Pallaa,  Captain  Cot- 
ineau,  surrendered.  The  Richard  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
fast  sinking.  Her  sick  and  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the 
Strapit^  and  rixteen  hours  afterward  ahe  went  down  in  the 
deep  watera  off  Bridlington  Bay.  Jonea,  with  the  remaina  of 
hia  squadron  and  prizea,  aailed  for  Holland,  and  anchored  off 
the  Texel  on  the  third  of  October.*  The  loaa  bf  life  ^ 
waa  very  heavy  on  both  sidea.  Jones  eattmated  the 
value  of  hia  prizes  made  during  thia  cruise  at  two  hundred 
thouaand  dollars. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  British  mhibter  at  the  Hague,  applied  to 
the  States  General  for  an  order  for  delivering  up  the  Ser^ria 
and  Scarborough,  with  Jonea  and  hia  men.  Their  High  Migh^ 
ineaaea  refused  to  interfere,  for  they  felt  a  aecret  friendaUp 
for  tiie  struggling  Americana.  By  a  diplomatic  trick  Holland 
avoided  aerious  trouble  with  Britain,  and  Commodore  Jones, 
instead  of  being  conveyed  aa  a  pirate  to  England,  waa  aooo 
upon  the  ocean  as  commander  of  the  il/fionce.b  Hia  b  Dec  37, 
action  with  the  SerapiM  gave  hkn  great  eclat  in  Eu-  ^^^ 
rope  and  America,  and  no  subsequent  event  dimmed  his  fame. 
Louia  the  Sixteenth  gave  him  a  gold-mounted  sword,  bearing 
upon  its  blade  tfie  words  VindicaU  maria  Lndovicu*  XF/.,  ra- 
munanuor  Btrtnuo  vindici—**  Louis  XVU  rewarder  of  the  val- 
iant assertor  of  the  freedom  of  the  Sea*' — surrounded  by  the 
blended  emblems  of  A  merica  and  France4  Louis  also  created 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit ;  Catharine  of  Rnaaia  con- 
fiorred  on  him  the  ribbon  of  St  Anne ;  and  from  Denmark  he  re- 
ceived marks  of  distinction  and  a  pension.  The  Congreaa  of 
the  United  States  voted  him  special  thanka ;  and,  eight  years 
afterward,c  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  atruck  and  «  Oct.  I6, 
preaented  to  "the  Chevalier  John  Paul  Jonea,"  of  I7i7. 
which  the  following  engraving  la  a  true  repreaentation.^ 

*  The  opinion  generally  prsrailed  that  Landais  Irsd  tato-tbe  iUekmrd  tor 
the  double  purpose  of  kiUing  Jones  and  compelling  bis  vessel  to  sarrendar, 
in  order  that  Laadaia  might  reUke  ber,  together  with  the  Ser^rit,  and  g««  aD 
the  eclat  of  the  victory.  Such  were  the  chaiges  brought  agalnat  bim,  and  be 
waa  Buapended  (Vom  service.  After  the  exhibition  of  many  vagariea,  wfaicb 
proved  bim  half  inaane,  he  returned  to  Amerior  in  the  JIHaitet,  and  was  sooa 
afterward  dismissed  the  service. 

t  It  is  relsted  that  when  Captain  Pearson  delivered  his  sword  to  Comma 
dore  Jones,  he  remarked,  "  I  can  not,  air,  but  (ImI  much  mortidcalion  at  the 
idea  of  sunwidenng  toy  sword  to  a  man  who  has  fbuglit  bm  with  a  rope  round 
hia  nerk."  Jones  received  the  sword,  and  immediately  rKnmiqg-  it,  said. 
"  Tou  have  fought  gaUanUy,  sir,  and  I  hope  your  king  will  give  you  a  better 
•hip.'*  Pearson  wns  afterward  knighted.  On  heariqg  of  it,  Jones  manried, 
*'  He  deserves  it,  and  if  I  (all  in  with  him  again,  I  will  make  a  lord  of  hinL'* 

^  This  sword  is  now  (1848)  in  possession  of  Comnwdore  John  Montgon 
ety  Dale,  a  eon  of  Commodore  Richard  Dale,  Jones's  valued  friend  and  eon 
panion  in  arms. 

\  JottrmaU,  xii.,  1S8.  The  engraving  opposite  is  tfw  siae  of  the  otigaial, 
copied  (Vom  a  (he  aimile  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  So- 
ciety. On  one  aide  ia  a  portrait  of  Jonea  m  relief  (said  to  be  aa  excelleBt 
likeneas),  with  the  words  Jotumi  Pmth  Jomtt,  CImtHi  Prve/teio,  CmMs 
Jmtrteana—**  The  American  Congma  to  Joha  Paul  Jones,  commander  of 
the  fleet."  Upon  the  other  side  is  a  representation  of  a  navel  battle,  with 
the  words  HoMimm  mavikw  eaptla  •mJugmtU,  ad  omm  StiMa,  zxiii.  Sfft. 
MDCCLXXVIITL—^*  The  ships  of  the  enemy  having  been  captured  on  tka 
ooaat  of  Scotland,  twenty-third  September,  1770."  The  preeeot  rasMsaar 
of  thia  natlooal  tribute  to  one  of  the  bravest  of  men  is  unkMwa.  This  meds< 
was  made  in  Paris,  under  the  directioa  of  Mr.  JeflTerton.  lh«>n  Amerieaa  aln- 
■«sr  there. 

John  Paul  was  bora  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1747,  at  Arb^nd,  on  the  Frith 
of  Solws^,  ScotUnd.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a 
ship-msstar  in  the  Virginia  trade.  He  was  on  board  ofa  slaver  (br  some  time, 
and  by  the  death  of  maater  and  mate  he  became  commander.  On  the  death 
of  bii  mother  hi  1773,  be  went  to  Virginia  te  aettle.  and  there  nddcd  Jones 


10  hfe  name.  When  the  war  broke  out,  ne  was  commlasioned  senior  Beutea 
ant  hi  the  navy,  and  was  active  until  the  cloee  of  bostilitice.  la  November, 
17«3,  he  sailed  for  France,  empowered  to  negotiate  for  the  recovery  of  priie- 
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Gold  Medal  psssxntxd  to  Paul  Jokes. 


Ob  fhe  serentfa  of  September,  1780,  Commodore  Jones  sail- 
ed  for  America  in  command  of  Uie  Ariel,  twen^  guns.  A  gale 
dismasted  ber.  and  after  refitting  at  L'Orient,  he  sailed  again 
on  the  eighteenth  of  December.  He  had  a  slight  enconnter 
with  an  English  ship  during  a  night  while  on  his  waj,  and  ar- 
rired  at  Philadelphia  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1781,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  three  jears.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  AmerioOt  seventy-four  guns,  a  yessel  which 
a  8mt  3,    Congress  presented  to  the  French  king*  before  she 

iw. '  was  ready  for  sea. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  the  Massachusetts  state  cruiser,  the 
Htxard,  fourteen  guns,  Captain  J.  F.  Williams,  had  a  serero 
action  with  the  Active,  eighteen  guns,  and  was  victorious. 
Forty-one  men  were  killed  in  the  combat,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour.  Williams  was  promoted  to  the  Frouetor^  twenty  guns, 
and  in  June  he  fought  the  heavy  letter  of  marque.  Duff,  which, 
after  resistance  for  an  hour,  blew  up.  The  Proueior  had  a  suc- 
cessful cruise,  and  Captain  Williams's  reputation  was  greatly 
increased.  ^  was  immediately  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  the  British  at  Penobscot,  mentioned  on  page  26,  in 
which  the  naval  force  was  commanded  by  Captain  Salston- 
stall.*  The  result  was  disastrous.  Among  the  vessels  blown 
up  was  the  ProvitUnce,  which  had  gained  such  a  good  name 
under  her  first  commander.  Captain  Whipple. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  Silas  Talbot,  who  had 
been  long  engaged  in  the  Republican  cause,  on  land  and  water, 
was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Six 
mon^  previous  to  this,  he  armed,  at  Providence,  his  former 
prize,  the  Pistol  (see  page  96)  and  a  sloop  called  the  Argo^ 
ten  guns,  to  cruise  off  the  New  England  coast  He  soon  cap- 
tured the  Lively,  twelve  guns,  and  two  letters  of  marque, 
which  he  carried  into  Boston.  He  ako  captured  the  Kin^ 
George,  a  vessel  which  was  particularly  hated  by  the  New  En- 
glanders.  Great  was  the  joy  when  he  took  her  into  New  Lon- 
tlon  harbor.  His  next  prixe  was  the  Dragon,  with  which  he 
fought  desperately  four  and  a  half  hours.b  It  was 
b  Aof.,  1779  ^^  victory  which  caused  Congress  to  give  him  the 
eommission  of  a  naval  captain.  He  performed  many  daring 
exploits  with  the  Argo  during  the  autumn,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
services  were  three  hundred  prisoners,  five  valuable  merchant- 
men, and  six  British  privateers.  The  following  year  Talbot 
was  in  command  of  a  private  ship,  because  Congress  had  not 
the  means  to  retain  the  Argo.  He  was  captured  one  morning 
at  dawn,  when  he  foimd  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  En- 
glish men-of-war.    He  was  ill  treated  by  the  victors,  and  for 

OKMoy  in  dlflr«f«ot  pHrta  of  Iarop«.  He  retorncd  to  Amerioi  ia  17S7,  and  in 
I7B8  b«  waa  appointed  raaradmiral  in  the  Raaaian  Navy.  He  waa  afterward 
ib  command  agaJnat  the  Turka.  Ho  retired  to  Paria  vitli  a  peaaioa  in  I7M, 
wbofo  he  reaidcd  moat  oTthe  time  until  hia  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
aifhteenth  of  Jnljr,  1792.  A  commiaaioa,  appointiag  bim  the  agent  ot  the 
American  (oremment  to  treat  wiUi  Alpera,  arrhrod  after  be  waa  dead.  Hie 
place  of  aepukhra  ia  now  unknown. 

*  The  aquadron  conaiated  of  the  United  Statea  ahip  Wmmm.  thirty-two 
KVM,  Salatonataira  flac-ahip ;  DUiftnt,  foartrcn  gana.  Captain  Brown ;  the 
Fro0idntet,  twelve  gam,  CapUin  Hacker;  three  Teaaeh  belonging  to  Mae- 
aacbtiaetta,  thirteen  priTateeia,  and  maoy  traaaporta. 


many  months  endured  the  miseries  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship 
and  the  provost  Jail  at  New  York.  He  was  finally  taken  to  En- 
gland, where  he  was  exchanged  in  December,  1781.* 


The  first  naval  operation  of  moment,  in  1780,  was  the  dem- 
onstration made  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot  against  Charleston, 
in  connection  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  events  of  that  dem- 
onstration have  been  already  detailed.    Among  other  results 

*  Giptain  Talbot  waa  a  lineal  deacendant  of  a  brave  knight  (Richard  de 
Talbot)  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  inherited  the  martial 
genius  of  that  illuatrioop  aoccator.  Little  i*  known  of  hia  early  lile.  Be  waa 
a  you^K  man  when  the  war  of  the  Revolation  broke  out,  and  he  entered  into 
the  conteat  ardently.  On  land  and  water  he  waa  equally  uaeful,  and  hi  each 
capacKy  we  have  met  him  eeveral  timee  belisra.  AlUr  the  war,  he  purchaaed 
the  forfeited  eaUte  of  Sir  William  Jobnaon,  near  the  Mohawk,  and  went  into 
private  Ufe.  In  1794,  when  a  new  organiiation  of  the  navy  took  place,  Cap- 
tarn  Talbot  waa  eelcctod  to  the  commaod  of  one  of  the  principal  ahipa.  He 
Buperinteoded  the  conatmction  of  the  frigate  CcmttitmUm,  which  gained  each 
laurela  almoat  twenty  yaara  biter.  In  1799, ahe  waa  hia  flagahip  while  on  a 
cTuiae  in  the  Wcat  Indiea,  and  Commodore  Hull  waa  hia  lieutenant  Thia 
cmiee  waa  an  important  one  in  many  reapecta.  Talbot  remained  in  activo 
aervice  nntil  September,  1801,  when  be  rpeignrd  hia  commiaaioa.  He  paareS 
the  remainder  of  hia  daya  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  where  he  married  Miaa 
Pintard,  hia  third  wife.  He  died  in  New  Tork  city  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jnor, 
1813,  and  waa  buried  under  Trinity  church,  where  no  monument  marka  hia 
reetingplace.— See  Life  ^Commodor*  TaOd,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  Ei>^ 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tuckerman  for  the  privilege  of  copying  the  portrait 
of  Talbot  ftom  a  dagnerreotype  of  an  original  painting  by  Weat  in  the  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  patriot'a  doacondaBta  in  Keotacky. 
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was  the  almost  demoUtioii  of  the  little  American  fleet  under 
Whipple,  then  Ijing  in  the  harbor.  At  about  this  time,  the 
British  goremment  resolved  not  to  exchange  any  more  pris- 
oners taken  from  privateersmen.  This  had  a  powerfU  effect 
upon  the  nautical  enterprise  of  the  Americans,  for  soon  a  large 
number  of  their  best  seamen  were  prisoners,  and  Uie  number 
of  oflBcera  fit  to  manage  vessels  was  very  limited.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  the  efScient  aid  promised  and  actually  given 
by  French  fleets,*  Congress  paid  but  little  attention  to  its  ma- 
rine, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  Parliament  authorized 
the  ministry  to  employ  no  less  than  eighty-five  thousand  men 
in  Uie  navy.  Yet  the  Americans  were  not  wholly  inactive, 
a  iTsa  ^°  Judo*  tbo  Tru9tbull^  twenty -eight  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  James  Nicholson,  the  senior  officer  in  the 
navy,  encountered  the  English  letter  of  marque  Watt,  ihirtj- 
four  guns,  Captain  Coulthard,  and  engaged  in  a  well-contested 
battle  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  vessels  were  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  apart,  and  continually  poured  broad- 
sides into  each  other.  The  Trumbnll  was  completely  disabled, 
yet  her  antagonist  withdrew  without  attempting  to  capture 
her.  The  TnmbuU  lost  thirty-nine  killed  and  wounded.  In 
October  following,  the  United  States  sloop  of-war  Saratoga,  six- 
teen guns,  Captain  Young,  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  ship  and 
two  brigs.  One  of  these  was  called  the  C4arsi<n^lfoUy.  Cap- 
tain Young  ran  along  side  of  her,  whfm  Lieutenant  Barney ,t 


1  (rvl/i^T^CiJ \  O  fi(y\/y\^ 

at  the  head  of  fifty  men,  gallantly  boarded  her  and  made  pris- 
oners of  her  numerous  crew.  Barney  was  left  in  command 
of  his  prize.    The  Saraioga  soon  afterward  captured  a  few 

*  It  wu  ib  Jaljr  or  Uiit  yew  (1780)  that  •  French  fleet  oftwelTe  reMele 
and  thirty  two  tramport^  bearinf  an  army  of  aix  thooaeBd  meo,  under  Ro- 
chambeau,  am  ed  at  Newport.    This  event  w  recorded  oe  page  87. 

t  Jodiua  Barney  waa  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  aixUi  of  July, 
rrss.  He  went  to  ie«  when  a  amall  boy,  and  at  the  age  of  foarteen  years  waa 
Mcoad  mete  of  a  Teaeel.  and  at  aizteen  waa  comnuuider.  After  many  ad 
ventarea  abroad,  he  arrived  in  the  Cheaapeake  in  October,  XTth.  The  fol- 
lowing June  be  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  Sutee  Navy,  and 
was  the  first  to  unfurl  the  American  flag  in  Maryland.  He  was  a  very  aclive 
ofllcer  during  the  whole  war.  He  brought  the  first  news  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  on  the  twelfth  of  Mtirch,  1783.  Continuing  in  eenrice,  he  was  one  of 
the  six  commandera  appointed  under  the  act  of  1793,  but  he  declined  the 
honor.  He  went  to  France  with  Monroe,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the  Amer 
ican  flag  to  the  National  Convention.  He  enUred  the  French  service  in  com- 
mand of  two  fiM  frigntea.  He  res«ned  his  French  commission  in  180S,  and 
returned  home.  He  again  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  Sutes  is 
1813,  and  dialinguished  himeelf  during  the  war  that  eosued.  He  died  of  a 
bilious  fever  at  Pitubnrgh,  Pena^lvania  on  the  first  of  December,  1818,  at 
the  »ge  of  Iftynine  jeacs. 


other  vessels,  all  of  which  were  retaken,  while  on  their  way  to 
the  Delaware,  by  the  Intr^U,  seventy-four  guns,  Captain  Hoi- 
loy.  The  Saratoga,  it  is  supposed,  soon  foundered  at  sea.  for 
she  and  her  crew  were  never  heard  of  afterward. 

At  the  close  of  1780,  Captain  John  Barry  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  AlUanee,  and  sailed  from  Boston  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  with  Colonel  John  Laurens  as  passenger  for 
France.  On  the  way  he  captured  the  privateer  AUrt,  and  after 
landhig  Mr.  Laurens  at  L'Orient,  he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  with  the 
Marquia  De  La  Fa^Me,  forty  guns,  in  company,  bound  to 
America  with  stores.  After  capturing  a  few  vessels,  and  part- 
hig  company  with  its  consort,  the  AUianee  had  a  severe  -adian 
with  an  English  sloop-of-war,  sixteen  guns,  and  a  brig  of  four- 
teen guns.b  Captain  Barry  was  wounded  and  car-  y,  tt^j  ta. 
ried  below,  and  at  tiie  moment  when  the  AUianee  im 
felt  obliged  to  strike,  a  light  breeze  gave  her  an  advantage; 
and,  pouring  a  broadside  into  her  antagonists,  she  compelled 
both  the  English  vessels  to  haul  down  their  colors.  The  prizes 
were  the  Atalanta,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  the  Tn- 
pas$f,  eigh^  men. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June.  1781,  the  Cot^edgraq/,  Cap- 
tain Harding,  was  captured  by  a  large  English  vessel,  while 
convoying  some  merchantmen  from  the  West  Indies.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  TrumhuU,  Captain  Nicholson,*  with 

a  convoy  of  twenty-eight  sail,  left  the  Delaware,  and  was  soon 
afterward  captured  by  the  /ri«t  and  General  Monk,  at  the  dose 
of  a  severe  night  batUe,  fought  with  a  large  part  of  the  crew 
(English  prisoners)  insubordfaaate.  The  whole  action  was  car- 
ried  on  by  about  forty  men.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  a  pr! 
vate  cruiser,  called  the  Congrne,  twenty  guns,  whQe  eastward 
of  Charleston,  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war  Smage,  six- 
teen guns,  after  a  combat  of  an  hour.  The  Saeage  was  recap- 
tured by  an  EnglUh  frigate,  and  taken  into  Charleston.  These 
were  the  principal  naval  operations  in  1781,  not  already  men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

Early  in  1782,  the  Dtane,  tiiirtytwo  guns,  Captafai  Samuel 
Nicholson,  went  oo  a  succeasful  cmiM,  and  among  her  many 
prizes  were  three  sloops  of  war,  with  an  aggregate  of  forty- 
four  guns.  During  this  year.  Captain  Barry,  widi  tiie  AUianee, 
was  actively  employed,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
memorable  engagements  resulting  in  prizes.  There  were  now 
only  two  frigates  left  in  the  American  marine,  the  AUianee  and 
the  Hagve.  The  conunand  of  the  latter  was  given  to  Captain 
John  Manley.  That  gallant  officer,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  naval  warfafe  of  tiie  colonists,  cruised 
among  Uie  West  Indies,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  closed  die 
regular  maritime. operations  of  the  United  States  by  a  suc- 
cessful escape,  after  a  long  chase,  from  a  vastiy  superior  force 
The  government  vessels  had  very  little  employment  after  this, 
for  the  news  of  peace  came  early  in  1783. 

A  record  of  maritime  operations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
several  colonies,  and  on  private  account  daring  the  war,  would 
fill  a  volume.t  In  the  foregoing  rapid  aketch  of  tiie  naval  war- 
fare  of  tiie  colonists,  I  have  given  only  an  outiine  of  tiiose  of 
the  government  cruisers,  sufficient,  however,  for  tfie  reader  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  the  valae  of  the  service  of  our  littie 
marine  during  tiie  stiruggle.    The  naval  operations  upon  Lake 

*  James  Nicholson  waa  born  oo  the  eastern  shore  of  Marylsnd  in  1737.  He 
was  in  the  navd  engagement  at  the  aiege  of  Havana  in  1768.  He  eatwed  ifae 
naval  service  of  his  country  m  a  Maryland  veesei  in  1776;  in  1776  be  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  by  Congress,  and.  on  the  dismiaeal  of  Hopkina.  be  bec»DC 
the  senior  ofllcer  in  Uie  navy.  After  his  capture  by  the  JHr  and  Memk,  be 
was  takes  to  Ingland,  and  waa  not  exchanged  until  the  close  ofUie  war.  He 
never  went  to  sea  again,  but  aetUed  in  New  Toit.  where  he  held  a  civQ  an 
poiniment  under  the  generel  government  He  died  September  «.  iaD«,  laav 
mg  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the  hte  Albert  Oallatu. 

t  The  lri«  was  forroariy  Uie  United  SUtes  ship  HmMork,  UiirV  two  gem. 
captured  by  the  Rninioto,  and  now  in  the  Britiah  service  under  another  — »t 
The  Uamrock  was  one  of  Uie  heaviest  ships  built  by  order  of  Coivreea.  whfle 
the  lViMi6«tf  was  one  of  Uie  smallest.  •«—,—. 

♦  It  is  asserted  by  good  audiority  that  the  number  of  vessels  captured  by 
Amenran  cniisen  duriqg  the  war  was  e%bt  hundred  and  Uirea.  and  ti.at  the 
value  of  merchandise  obtained  amounted  to  over  eleveo  mflUoce  of  doUare. 
The  Britiab  veesela  in  the  West  India  tnde  auflered  terribly  from  our  pci 
vateers.  Clarke,  in  his  Naomi  Hkiory  (u.  61 ),  says,  Uiat  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  v«a- 
aeb  horn  Ireland  for  Uie  West  Indies.  Uiirty  five  were  captur«d  by  Americaa 
pnvateen.  Our  cruisere  almost  destmyed  Uie  British  trade  with  AlKca.  At 
Uie  bcginniqg  of  the  war,  two  hundnMi  ships  were  employed  in  Uiat  trade-  at 
the  doee  of  1777  only  forty  T 
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Champlain  in  1776,  bure  been  narrated  in  the  first  Tolome.  I 
will  doM  the  iketch  by  an  account  of  a  brilliant  exploit  of  the 
Hydar  Aiijft  fitted  out  bj  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was 
armed  with  sixteen  six-pounders,  provided  with  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  and  put  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
Joshua  Barney.*  The  chief  duty  assigned  to  the  Byder  AU9, 
was  the  expulsion  of  privateers  from  the  Delaware.  On  the 
eighth  of  April,*  the  fiyier  AUf  and  a  large  convoy  of 
*  merchantmen,  were  anchored  off  Cape  May,  when  two 

ships  and  a  brig  approached.  The  merchantmen  fled  up  tlie 
Delaware,  covered  in  their  retreat  by  the  Hydtr  Albf.  An 
action  speedily  ensued  between  the  Hydtr  AUf  and  one  of  the 
vessels,  which  proved  to  be  the  sloop^of-war  Omtral  Monk^ 
eighteen  guns  (an  American  cruiser  formerlyt),  Captain  Rogers. 
In  attempting  to  luff  athwart  the  hawse  of  the  enemy,  the 
Hyder  Ally  ran  foul,  and  in  this  position,  within  plitol  shot,  the  « 
two  vessels  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Monk  struck  her  colors.  Cooper,  In  hli  Navel  Hiatory  (i.,  237), 
says,  **  This  action  has  been  Justly  deemed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  tlut  ever  occurred  under  the  American  flag.  It  was 
fougiit  in  the  presence  of  a  vastly  superior  force  that  was  not 
engaged,  and  the  ship  taken  was  in  every  essential  respect 
superior  to  her  conqueror."  Both  vessels  arrived  at  Fhiladel- 
phla  a  fow  hours  after  the  action,  bearing  their  respective  dead. 
The  old  name  was  restored  to  the  prize,  and  Barney  made  a 
cruise  in  her  to  the  West  Indies. 

Cooper  (i.,  247)  gives  the  following  list  of  the  United  States 
cruisers  in  service  during  the  war,  with  the  fate  of  each : 

Alliance,  thirty-two  guns,  sold  after  the  peace  and  converted 
into  an  Indiaman.  A  portion  of  her  wreck  is  still  visible  near 
Philadelphia.  Deang  (Hague),  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  near  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  before  getting 
to  sea,  1778.  Conjtdxraey,  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by  a  ship-of- 
the-line  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  June  22, 1781.  Hancock,  thirty- 
two  guns,  taken  in  1777  by  the  Rainbow,  forty  guns,  and  Vieun; 
sixteen  guns.  ITora,  ttiirty-two  guns,  retook  her  prize.  Rai^ 
dolpk,  thirty-two  guns,  blown  up  in  action  with  the  Yarmoutk, 
sixty-four  guns,  in  1778.  RaUi^k,  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by 
the  Experiment,  fifty  guns,  and  Unicom,  twenty-two  guns,  1778. 
Washington,  thirty-two  guns,  destroyed  in  the  Delaware  by  the 
British  army,  1778,  without  getting  to  sea.  Warren,  thirty  two 
guns,  burned  in  the  Penobscot  in  1779,  to  prevent  her  £&lUng 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Quun  of  France,  twen^-eight  guns, 
and  Providence,  twenty-eight  guns,  captured  at  Charleston, 
1780.  Trumbull,  twenty-eight  guns,  taken  by  the  Irie,  thirty- 
two  guns,  and  General  Monk,  eighteen  guns,  1781.  I^jfingkam, 
twenty-eight  guns,  burned  by  the  enemy  in  the  Delaware,  1778, 
vrithout  getting  to  sea.  Concrete,  twenty-eight  guns,  and 
Montgomery,  twen^-four  guns,  destroyed  in  the  Hudson,  1777, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  without  getting 
to  sea.  Alfred,  twen^-four  guns,  captured  by  the  Ariadne  and 
CSsres  in  1778.  Columbus,  twenty  guns.  DeUnoare,  twenty-four 
guns,  captured  by  the  British  army  in  tlie  Delaware  in  1777. 
Boeum,  twenty-four  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  in  1780. 
Hampden,  fourteen  guns.  Reprisal,  sixteen  guns,  foundered 
at  sea,  1778.  Lexington,  fourteen  guns,  taken  by  the  British 
cutter  A lert,  in  the  channel,  1778.  Andrea  Doria,  fourteen  guns, 
burned  In  the  Delaware,  1777,  to  prevent  her  fiOIing  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Cabot,  sixteen  guns,  driven  ashore  by  tlie 
Milford,  thirty-two  guns,  in  1777,  and  abandoned.  Ranger, 
eighteen  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  by  the  British  army, 
1780.  Saratoga,  sixteen  guns,  lost  at  sea  in  1780 ;  never  heard 
o£  Diligent,  fourteen  guns,  burned  in  the  Penobscot,  1778. 
Gates,  fourteen  guns.  Hornet,  ten  guns.  Surprise,  ten  guns, 
seized  by  the  French  government  In  1777.  Revenge,  ten  guns, 
sold  in  1780.  Providence,  twelve  guns,  taken  in  the  Penobscot 
in  1779.  Saekem,  ten  guns ;  Wasp,  eight  guns ;  Independence, 
ten  guns ;  Dolphin,  ten  guns,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  Delaware  by  the  enemy,  or  by  the  Americans  to  prevent 
fikeir  falling  into  the  enemy**  hands.  To  these  must  be  added 
ttie  following :  Bonkomme  Riekard,  forty  guns,  sunk  after  her 
action  with  the  Serapis,  forty-four  guns,  in  1779.  Pallas,  thirty- 
two  guns ;  Vengeance,  twelve  guns ;  Cerf,  eighteen  guns,  Idft 


r«r  bdd  •  comniMlon  of  cAptahi  (Vom  ConinvOT  dnriBg  th* 
war,  but  audi  wm  bis  coBuniHioB  flrom  PcaMtylranw  when  be  took  comimiid 
otihaHfdtrAily. 

t  Thb  ▼•Mol  wu  ibniMrly  tb«  AiiMricui  ahip  Otorgt  WatMmetam,  cap- 
tured bf  AdiDiral  Arbatboot,  iDd  placed  in  tb«  kin{*a  aerriM  oodar  a  mw 
name.  8b«  carried  twmty  niiM-po<uid«ra,  and  had  a  craw  uf  cm  bandrtd 
and  thtrty-alz  nM(iL 


the  service  when  the  cruise  with  the  £>dkarii  was  ended.  Ariel, 
twenty  guns,  borrowed  by  the  American  commissioners  from 
tlie  King  of  France,  end  supposed  to  have  been  returned. 
There  were  several  more  snuUl  cruisers,  mounting  from  four 
to  ten  guns ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  like  the  privateers,  the  most 
of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  more  powerful  and  numerous 
foes.  The  Due  de  Lauxun,  the  Luieme,  and  the  Washington, 
may  not  be  classed  among  the  cruisers.  Mr.  Coopw  says,  in 
conclusion :  "  It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  navy  of  the  Rev- 
olution, like  its  army,  was  disbanded  at  the  termination  of  the 
struggle,  literally  leaving  nothing  beliind  it  but  the  recollections 
of  its  services  and  sufferings." 

Whaxjb-boat  WAUrA&Z. 
(^ipidi^  is  often  more  powerful  in  its  influence  thsn  patri- 
otism. Every  where  these  influences  were  antagonistic  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  Nonimportation  agree- 
ments and  the  derangementa  of  commerce  made  the  country 
barren  of  many  luxuries.  When  the  British  were  firmly  sea^ 
ed  in  New  York,  and  upon  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  they  tempt- 
ed the  Americans  with  the  gains  to  be  derived  from  barterhig 
sou  producto  for  the  finery  of  European  looms  and  work-shops. 
A  brisk  business  was  soon  established  upon  this  basis  of  ex- 
change, and  **  London  trading"  as  the  operation  was  called, 
assumed  a  dangerous  form,  for  it  became  a  vehicle  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  British  army  and  navy  here  with  the  necessaries  of 
hie.  From  almost  every  inlet  from  New  London  to  Shrews- 
bury, light  boats,  freighted  with  provisions,  darted  across  to  the 
islands,  or  to  British  vessels  anchored  in  the  channels.  These 
boata,  similar  to  those  used  by  whalers,  were  about  thirty  feet 
in  length,  sharp  and  light,  equipped  with  from  four  to  twenty 
oars,  and  well  calculated  for  speed  and  silence.  The  trade  be- 
came so-  profitable,  that  koneA  supplies  did  not  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  many  of  these  whale-boatmen  became  marauders. 
They  plundered  from  friend  and  foe,  and  both  parties  had 
thdr  representatives  among  them.  Like  the  Cowboye  and 
Skinners,  they  frequently  coalesced.  Property  was  seized  un- 
der legal  sanction,  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided 
among  them.  80  expert  and  successful  were  these  boatmen, 
tiiat  the  same  vessels  were  finally  used  for  purposes  purely 
military,  and  the  Bay  of  New  Yoric.  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
were  the  scenes  of  many  stirring  adventures  connected  with 
their  warfare.  Sometimes  they  were  employed  by  compe- 
tent authority ;  at  other  times  they  were  privateers  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  first  small-boal  expedititm  of  consequence  was  the  one 
mentioned  on  page  328,  volume  L,  when  Lord  Stirling  and  some 
associates  went  in  four  boata  and  captured  the  British  trans- 
port Blue  Mountain  Valley,  lying  off  Sandy  Hook.b  y,  j^^^  3$, 
For  this  exploit  they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  1  ^^ 
On  the  arrival  of  the  British  the  following  summer,  Csptains 
Adam  Hyler  and Marriner,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, annoyed  tiiem  so  much,  that  an  armed  force  was  sent  to 
destroy  thefr  boats.  New  boata  were  immediately  buQt,  and 
then  these  bold  men  commenced  a  regular  system  of  hostili^. 
They  cruised  between  Egg  Harbor  and  Staten  Island,  and 
every  Tory  fisherman  was  compelled  to  pay  them  enormous 
tribute.  Hyler  captured  several  small  British  vessels,  and 
often  made  unwelcome  visito  to  Tories  on  Long  Island.  He 
carried  off  a  Hessian  major  one  night  from  (xowanus;  sur- 
prised  and  took  a  sergeants  guard  from  Canarsie,  and  also  car- 
ried off  Ck)lonel  Lett  and  his  negroes  from  Flatlands,  with,  as 
tliey  supposed,  two  bags  of  guineas.  The  colonel  was  taken  to 
New  Brunswick,  where  Hyler,  on  opening  the  bags,  discovered 
the  contenta  to  be  half  pennies,  belonging  to  the  church  at 
Fhitiands.  Hyler  afterward,  with  two  armed  boats,  captured 
a  British  corvette  in  Cony  Island  Bay.  They  went  softly  along 
side  in  the  night,  boarded  her.  and  secured  every  man  without 
firing  a  shot  Placing  their  prisoners  in  their  boats,  they  set 
fire  to  the  vessel,  fn  which,  unknown  to  Captain  Hyler,  were 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  After  Llppincott,  the  refogee, 
had  murdered  Huddy  (see  page  366)  in  1762,  Hyler  resolved 
to  seize  him.  With  bis  men,  equipped  like  a  man-of-war  press 
gang,  be  landed  at  WhitehaU  at  nine  In  tlie  evening,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lipplncotf  s  house  In  Broad  Street  The  Tory  was 
absent  and  Hyler's  purpose  was  defeated.  Leaving  White- 
hall, he  boarded  a  aloop  laden  with  forty  hogsheads  of  rum,  off 
the  Battery,  secured  the  crew,  landed  her  cargo  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  then  burned  her.  In  some  of  these  exploita  Mar- 
riner accompanied  Hyler,  and  their  names  became  a  terror  to 
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the  Tories.  Muriner  wai  a  priaoner  for  aome  time  under 
Major  Sherbrook,  od  Long  laland,  and  for  the  unkindneaa  of 
that  officer,  Marriner,  after  hia  exchange,  aeixed  him  one  fine 
aammer'a  night,  and  took  him  to  New  Brunswick.  Marriner 
I  alao  seixed  Simon  Cortelyou.  at  bis  house  below  Fort  Hamil- 
ton (see  page  804).  and  took  him,  with  a  silver  tankard  and 
other  valuablea,  to  New  Brunswick.  Cortelyou  waa  released, 
but  the  silver  waa  never  returned.  Theae  operations  kept  Uio 
Loyalists  in  continual  fear,  and  so  numerous  and  bold  became 
the  Connecticut  whale-boatmen,  that  no  vessels  were  consid- 
ered safe  in  the  Sound  unless  well  armed. 

The  capture  of  General  Preacott,  on  Rhode  Island,  by  Col- 
onel Barton  (see  page  75),  belongs  to  the  same  kftid  of  ex. 
ploits ;  and  the  expeditions  of  Tallmadge,  mentioned  on  pagea 
^33,  834,  might  properly  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  A 
few  weeks  previous  to  the  capture  of  Preacott,  General  Par-  • 
aona,  Uien  stationed  near  New  Haven,  aent  a  detachment,  un- 
der Colonel  Meiga,  to  destroy  British  stores  collected  at  Sag 
Harbor,  a  port  on  the  south  fork  of  Eastern  Long  Island,  be- 
tween Great  Peconlc  and  Gardiner's  Bays.  Meigs  crossed  the 
Sound  from  Guilford,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
in  whale-boats,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1777,  having  two  armed 
sloops  in  company.  They  arrived  at  Soutiiold  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  carried  their  boats  almost  eight  miles  that 
night  They  laid  concealed  in  the  forest  the  next  day.  and  at 
evening  proceeded  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Peconic  Bay, 
where  they  re-embarked.  When  within  four  miles  of  Sag 
Harbor,  Meigs  concealed  hia  boats  in  the  woods,  and  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  marched  to  attack  the  Britiah  guard 
a  Mays,   >t  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.*    The  alarm  aoon 

I777-  spread,  and  a  schooner,  armed  with  twelve  cannona, 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  patriota.  It  was  returned  with  spirit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  aet  on 
fire.  The  Americans  killed  or  captured  the  whole  Britiah  force, 
destroyed  all  the  shipping  (twelve  brigs  and  sloops),  a  hundred 
tons  of  hay,  a,  quantity  of  mm.  and  other  stores  and  merchan- 
dise. Colonel  Meigs,  vrith  ninety  prisoners,  arrived  at  Guil- 
ford at  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
b  July  30,  For  thia  brilliant  exploit  Congress  thanked  him,b  and 
1777.      gave  him  an  elegant  sword. 

Retaliation  followed  the  enterprise  of  Meigs,  and  the  people* 
on  island  and  main,  suffered  much.  At  length  nine  Tories 
crossed  the  Sound  in  a  whale-boat,  from  Lloyd's  Neck,  on  a 
dark  night  in  May,  to  the  Fairfield  county  coast,  where  Gen- 
eral SilUman  was  stationed  at  hia  own  houae.  One  of  the  To- 
riea  was  a  carpenter  who  had  been  employed  by  the  general, 
and  knew  the  premises  well.  Leaving  one  to  guard  the  boat, 
eight  proceeded  to  arrest  the  general.  They  forced  an  en- 
trance into  his  house  at  midnight,  seized  him  and  his  son,  and 
hurrying  them  to  the  boat,  crossed  the  Sound  and  placed  them 
in  the  handa  of  Simooe,*  at  Oyster  Bay.     From  thence  they 


Long  Island,  lived  Uie  Honorable  Thomaa  Jones,  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  a  Loyalist  in  high  re- 
pute. He  was  selected  as  the  victim.  On  the  evening  of  die 
fourth  of  November,  1779,  twenty-five  volunteers,  under  Cap- 
tains Hawley,  Lockwood,  and  Jones,  crossed  the  Sound  from 
Newfield  (now  Bridgeport)  to  Stony  Brook,  near  Smithtown, 
and  marched  directly  toward  the  houae  of  Judge  Jones.    Tliey 


<^J9t.<i^^^ 


were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  to  Flatbush.  on  Long 
ialand,  where  they  remained  untU  exchanged  six  months  aftp 
erward. 

The  Americans  possessed  no  British  prisoner  of  equal  rank 
with  Silliman  to  offer  in  exchange,  but  they  soon  procured 
one.*    At  Fort  Neck  (South  Oyster  Bay),  on  the  south  side  of 


*  Tbe  ibllowioi;  UriflT  for  tha  exchancv  of  priMnen  wm  afiwd  npon  by 
MiUor-gvocral  Phillip*  and  ■  committe*  of  Aioericao  oAcen,  prwonan  of 
war  at  New  York  in  I>«c«mb«r,  1779  z  A  tergtamt^  wan  reckoaed  aqnal  to 
iwo  prtvatM ;  a  teeomd  ttrgtant  or  tnHgn,  four  ;  Jint  Htmenmnt,  aix  j  ctip- 
tmiH,  aiit««o  ;  m^or,  t««nty-«icht ;  lUmttnaiu  eoUmtl,  MT«nty-two ;  rolon«/, 
<)Q«  handrad;  hrigadkr  gentnU,  two  buodrad ;  m^fcr  gtiural,  tkrea  boad- 
red  and  wvanty  two;  lUutenant  ftneriU,  a  thooaand  and  forty -four;  m^tf 
tamt  and  quarur-wuMtr^  aix  ;  turfom^  aix ;  ««p/«om*«  matt,  four ;  iwftomt 
afhatpUalt,  aiztaaa;  deputitt  and  a$HMtamu,  aix.  AH  othera  of  the  ataffac- 
cording  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the  liae.  Another  arrangement  waa  cob 
eluded,  baaed  upon  one  made  in  Flandera  between  Oeneral  Conway  and  the 
Marquia  De  Barraii.  by  which  the  money  price  of  ranaom  waa  agreed  to,  aa 
w«tll  aa  their  relative  importance,  priratea  being  one.  Accordiiy  to  that,  • 
commander-in-chief  waa  rated  at  twenty  thooaand  florina  (about  ei^t  thoa 
muA  doUara),  and  eqool  to  five  tbtfoaaud  mmu.    A  m%|or  feiMral  waa  rated 


i; 


JoNBs's  Mansion.* 


ed  in  tbe  woods 
one  day,  and  the 
following  night,  at 
nine  in  the  even- 
ing, WOTe  before 
the  stately  manr 
sion.  The  Judge 
Whs  entertaining  an 
evening  party,  and 
the  young  people 
were  engaged  In 
dancing  when  the 
assailants  knocked 
at  the  door.  Their 
summons  received  no  reply,  and  Optain  Hawley  broke  open 
the  door,  seized  Judge  Jones  and  a  young  man  named  Hew- 
lett,  w^om  they  found  atanding  in  the  passage,  and  hurried 
them  off  before  an  alarm  could  be  given.  Tliey  laid  concealed 
in  the  woods  the  next  day,  and  the  following  evening  prison- 
era  and  captors  arrived  aafely  at  Fairfield,  except  six  of  the 
patriots,  who,  loitering  behind,  were  captured  by  purmersil 
Judge  Jones  was  kindly  entertained  at  the  houae  of  General 
Silliman,  by  his  lady,  until  removed  to  Middletown.  The  fol- 
lowing May  (1760)  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Silliman,  and 
Mr.  Hewlett  for  the  general's  son. 

During  1780  and  1781  the  whale-boat  warfare  was  pursued 
along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  with  much  violence, 
and  as  both  parties  were  engaged  in  plundering  and  smu^ng, 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  suffered  terribly.  Murders  became 
frequent,  and  the  Toriea  were  stimulated  to  tiie  commission 
of  acts  of  violence  by  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalista,  at 
Lloyd's  Neck.  When  that  association  was  dissolved  and  ita 
influence  had  passed  away,  aangnhiary  scenes  were  less  fre- 
quent, and  in  1783  only  occasionally  an  unprincipled  freeboot- 
er waa  found  engaged  in  the  busineas  of  a  marauder.  Many 
stirring  adventures,  as  well  as  tales  of  woe  connected  with 
this  warfare,  are  recorded,  but  we  can  not  afford  space  for 
their  rehearsal  here.  The  curious  reader  wUl  find  full  details 
in  Onderdonk's  Revolutionaij  JnddeHU  of  Long  I§Umd,  vol- 
ume i.,  pages  170-S34  inclusive. 

at  one  thooaand  florioa  (aboot  foar  Irandred  dollan),  and  equal  to  three  boad 
red  and  aeventy  five  men.    Other  oOcera  in  proportion. 

*  Thia  floe  old  manaioo  waa  the  reaideoce  of  D.  R.  Floyd  Joaea,  Kaq., 
whna  I  Tiaited  it  in  IWI ,  and  made  the  abore  aketch.    It  ia  a  frame  boildiag. 
and  atanda  about  three  fouriha  of  a  mile  from  the  water.    J  udge  Jonee  called 
h  TVyon  HaU,  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Tryoa.    Orer  a  door,  cq>poeite  the 
main  entrance,  bang  a  pair  of  noble  antlera,  preeeated  to  the  judge  by  Sa 
WUUam  Jnhnaon.    They  doubtleaa  ooce  beioqged  to  a  bock  in  the  Mehavk 
Valley.    The  large  landed  eetate  haa  remaiaed  ia  entail  oatil  the  death  of  tbe 
late  Thomaa  Ployd  Jonea,  Eaq^  in  Aogoat.  1S6I.  it  haTing  been  io  pniafMifiB 
of  the  family  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.    The  original  owner  built 
a  aubatantial  brick  booae  there  in 
1696,  where  it  remained  ontil  1837. 
when  it  waa  removed.     Many  talea 
are  recited  of  that  haunted  houae ; 
among  otiiera,  that  after  the  death  of 
the  original   owner,  atrange  noiaea 
were  heard  there,  and  that  a  email  cir- 
cuhtf  w  indow,  aeeo  in  the  gabfe,  could     ' 
never  be  cloaed.   Saahea.  boards,  and 
even  bricka  and  mortar  placed  in  it, 
were  inataotly  ramoved  by  an  inviai- 
ble  power,  eqoal  to  that  of  the  rap- 
ping apiriU  of  oor  day  I    Tbe  aketch  here  given  la  from  one  doae  ia  peacU 
by  William  8.  Moont,  the  eminent  painter,  when  quite  a  kd.    It  ia  in  the 
pvaaeaaion  of  H.  F.  Jonea,  Eai,.  whoee  reaideace  ia  a  little  eaatward  of  »•  7>y. 
Oft  HaU**    Tbe  place  ia  called  Fort  Keck,  becauw  remaiaa  of  old  lodiaa 
forta  have  alwaya  aeeo  visible  there.    Many  arrow  and  apear  heada  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

f  Tbe  namee  of  the  aix  captives  were  Geoiga  lormaa,  Jamea  AnMrr,  John 
Wall,  Charlea  German,  Ebenracr  Chichester,  and  Henry  Chicheeter.  Mr. 
Ambler  died  in  Huntington.  Vermont,  in  June,  1838;  Wall  died  in  Jackaoa, 
Michigan,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1S19;  aad  Heny  ChKfaaetar  died 
at  Nonralk,  Conoecticot,  ia  188a 
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II. 

DlTLOMACT. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  for  In* 
dependence  is  an  interesting  and  instmctiTe  stndj,  not  be* 
cause  of  any  very  brilliant  achieTements  by  diplomade  art,  but 
because  of  the  solid  Judgment  and  almost  prophetic  forecast 
displayed  by  those  in  the  National  Council  who  conceiTed  and 
arranged  the  complicated  plan,  and  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  its  execution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  American 
statesmen  who  represented  the  revolted  colonies  had  no  bea^ 
en  track  to  follow,  no  traditionary  eanons  to  guide  them. 
Their  position  was  a  new  one,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history 
of  nations ;  and  when  the  American  representatives  approach* 
ed  those  of  the  hoary  dynasties  of  Europe,  the  fresh,  firee,  rig* 
orous  principles  of  genuine  Republicanism,  unmixed  with  the 
conventionaHties  and  maxims  of  courts,  were  brought  hito  con* 
tact  with  the  opinions  and  stately  traditions  of  buried  centuries. 
The  task  of  the  American  diplomatist  was  consequently  a  dif* 
ficnit,  though  simple  one,  and  he  was  compelled  to  be  a  polit- 
ical inventor  with  scarcely  an  available  model  for  a  design. 

It  is  known  that  the  Congress  of  1774  did  not  contemplate 
a  separation  from  the  parent  state,  and  had  no  foreign  rela* 
tions  to  care  for ;  but  when,  before  the  opening  of  the  second 
Congress  in  May,  1775,  hostilities  had  actually  commenoed  in 
New  England,  and  the  alternative  offered  was  slavery  or  war, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  organized  an  army,  appointed 
a  oommander'tn-chieC  and  soon  began  to  reflect  upon  tiie  in* 
floenoe  of  the  opinions  of  foreign  nations.    These  thoughts  at 
\eagdi  found  pubHo  expression,  when,  on  the  twenty-nin&  of 
November,  1775,  Congress  appointed  Benjamin  Harrison,  Dr. 
Franklin,  Thomas  Johnson  (the  member  who  nonrinated  Wash* 
Ington  for  commander-in-chief),  John  Dickenson,  and  John  Jsy, 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  foreign  correspond- 
ence, through  friends 
of  America   in    Eu* 
rope,  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  views  of 
foreign  governments 
respecting  American 
affairs.   This  commit- 
tee, though  changed 
in  persons,  conducted 
an  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence of  the  Uni* 
ted  States  until  1781, 
when  a  **  Department 
'    of   Foreign    Affairs" 
I    was  established.    On 
the    seventeenth    of 
April.  1777,  Congress 
.    changed  the  name  of 
^   the  **  Committee  of 
Secret    Correspond- 
ence**  to  **  Commit- 
tee   of  Foreign    Af- 
fairs,"   and,    at    the 
same  time,  appointed 

*  TlKMb  Pain* 
«-••  bon  at 
Thctfefd,  In. 
(had,  ta  1737. 
He  was  taoght 
UMbaaiaaMofa 
■tajr-makar,  bat 
Ua  activa  mnid 
raoUaol  brook 
•impla  corpora- 
al  aKpfeymaat, 
tad  ba  took  part 
n  pablie  aflbira. 
He  bMaBM  ae* 
^oaintad  with 
Dctetor  Frank- 
ta  ia  iBflaiid, 
aad,  by  thaad- 
rica  of  that 
BUtMOiaa,  ba 
eaaia  to  Amar  < 
ica  ia  1774.  > 
Hera  he  com- 
maaoadtheoM 
of  hi*  pm  ia 
(sTor  of  th«  ia 


Thooias  Paine,  the  author  of  die  influential  papers  called  "The 
Crisis,"  secretary  to  the  committee,  with  a  salary  of  seventy 
doUars  a  mondi.  It  was  a  position  of  great  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, and  Pahie  appears  to  have  conducted  the  business  sat- 
isfactorily imtil  he  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Silas  Deane,  and 
hnprudendy  revealed  state  secrets. 

In  Bfarch,  1776,  Congress  appointed  Silas  Deane,  of  Con* 
necticnt.  a  commercial  and  political  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  the  French  court,  with  instructions  to  make  the  wants  of 
the  Americans  oflkiaUy  known  to  the  Count  De  Vergeones,  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  assure  his  govern* 
ment  of  the  strong  desire  of  the  United  Sutes,  struggling  to 
be  free,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations.  Deane  was  also  fai- ' 
structed  to  elicit  the  views  of  the  French  court  respecting  an 
alliance  witii  the  colonies,  should  they  declare  themselves  hi- 
dependent  of  Great  Britain.  Arthur  Lee,  who  liad  been  for 
some  time  in  London,  in  secret  correspondence  with  members 
of  Congress,  and  especially  witii  the  Secret  Committee,  was 
approached  by  Carron  De  Beaumarchais,  a  special  agent  of  the 
French  government,  almost  sUmilUneousIy  vrith  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Deane.  Beaumarchais  informed  Lee  that  the  king  de- 
sired to  send  two  hundred  thousand  Louis  d'ors,  in  arms,  am* 
munition,  and  specie,  in  a  secret  manner  to  the  Americans.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  remittance  should  be  made  by  way  of 
Cape  Francois,  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Hortales,  and  all  the 
arrangemenu  generally  which  Deane  and  his  associates  after- 
ward carried  out  were  planned  as  early  as  April,  1776.  To 
give  the  transaction  a  mercantile  complexion,  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco  was  to  be  sent  back  in  return.  After  Beaumarchais 
returned  to  Paris,  he  and  Lee  corresponded,  partly  in  cipher, 
the  former  as  Roderiqut  Hortalea  if  Co^  and  the  latter  in  the 
name  of  Mtem  Joknmm.  This  arrangement  was  submitted  to 
the  king  on  the  second  of  Bfay.  The  king  was  pleased,  and 
immediately  directed  the  royal  treasurer  to  hold  a  million  of 
llvres  subject  to  the  particular  order  of  Vergennes,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  All  the  writing  in  the  matter  was  done 
by  a  son  of  Vergennes,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  the  whole  transac* 
tion  was  kept  a  profound  secret  Deane  arrived  in  Paris  in 
July,  and  hb  interview  with  Vergennes  was  mutually  satis* 
factory.  The  French  court  had  perceived  a  good  opportunity 
to  damage  EngUnd,  and  had  resolved  to  improve  it  It  did 
not  desire  war  with  her,  and  so  Bourbon  duplicity  was  em* 
ployed  to  its  fullest  extent  The  appointment  of  Deane  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  London  before  his  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  minister  in  Paris,  watched 
his  movements  with  the  keen  eye  of  suspicion.  Other  spies 
were  there,  and  Vergennes  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  cau- 
tion Deane  concerning  them,  and  advised  him  to  be  exceeding* 
ly  circumspect  in  all  his  words  and  actions. 

In  August  Deane  ratified  the  unofficial  arrangements  of  Lee 
vritii  die  French  government  by  which,  under  the  mask  of 
commercial  business,  it  was  to  supply  the  Americans  with  all 
they  needed  wUkmU  anf  expectation  ofpaifment  tkerr/or.  Beau- 
marchais immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  in  the  name  of  Roderigue  Horudee  if  Co., 
which,  disguised  in  commercial  phrases,  expressed  the  sentl* 
ments  of  the  French  court  He  informed  them  that  his  house 
had  been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Americans  with  every  thing  needAil^"  even  gold  for  the  pay* 
noeot  of  troops."  In  another  letter,  he  intimated  that  the  King 
of  Spain  was  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  it  was  upon  this 
hint  that  Congress  soon  afterward  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  Spanish  court    In  all  these  expressions  of  goodwill, 

dependeace  of  the  colonin,  and  bit  "  CriMe"  and  **  Coinmoa  SvnM**  pro- 
duced a  powerftU  impreaaion.  He  wm  appointed  the  Arat  Mcrrtary  of  the 
**  Committee  of  Foreipi  Affkira.**  Thia  oAre  be  reaifned  in  Jaauary,  1779, 
bat  continoed  the  labor  of  hi*  pra  ia  the  caate  of  liberty.  Ia  1790  Paine  vie- 
hed  Ei^ad,  where  he  produced  bb  "  RigfaU  o(  Man."  He  went  to  France, 
aad  takiaf  part  m  the  Revolation  then  pronreening,  be  obtained  a  aeat  ia  the 
Jfatioaal  Ataembly.  He  offended  Ihe  Jacobine,  was  ianprisoned,  aad  rauM 
mar  beinf  guillotined.  It  waa  at  thia  period  that  be  wrote  the  nxiet  eouid 
erable  portion  of  hie  "  Age  of  Reaaon."  He  retomcd  to  America  in  180S. 
He  died  at  a  booae  in  Orove  8trcet,'Kew  Tork,  on  the  eigfatli  ot  Jane,  1809, 
at  the  age  of  aernitytwo  year*.  'He  waa  baried  oa  bia  Uvm,  at  New  Ri>- 
ehelle,  which  the  State  of  ffew  Tork  preaented  to  bin  fi>r  hia  Rerolntionary 
aerricea.  WilUan  Cobbett  bad  hia  remaine  takea  ap  aad  carried  to  England. 
Ia  K ovamber,  1839,  the  beaatiAil  nafble  moonnaeat  delineated  ia  the  et^rav- 
ing  waa  erected  to  bia  memory,  orer  hia  grave  near  Hew  Rochelle,  by  hia 
(irieade  ia  political  and  religioaa  principlea.  Upon  it  ia  Ihe  aimple  inarription, 
Tkomu  Pmhu,  Jitthcr  ^Cemmom  Smte.  The  Ukcneaa  of  Paine  beta  gi*ea 
b  from  a  medaOioa  ia  wax,  ia  my  poaaeaaioa.  made  ftom  lib,  whea  Paiae  wm 
in  Paria  tai  1798.  It  i*  pronounced  by  tboae  wlu>  knew  the  original  well  to  ba 
a  (aithfbl  Kkeoeee  of  the  man. 
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■nd  the  promiMt  of  aid,  Bnanmwwhaii  wu  Ike  mouth-pleoe 
of  the  French  cooi%  and  to  him,  its  Mcret  agent,  the  one  million 
of  livres,  or  abont  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Uioosand  dol* 
Ian,  waa  givoi  from  the  French  treatary,  to  be  aent  to  the 
Americana  at  "gratultona  aaaiatance  from  the  free  generoaity 
of  the  king.**    The  aeqael  waa  yezatioaa. 

When  tl»e  raaolotion  declaring  the  ooloniea  independent 
waa  fairly  before  Congreaa,  the  attention  of  that  body  was  torn* 
ed  to  the  anbject  of  foreign  allianoea.  Opiniona  were  mora 
Tirioaa  upon  this  topie  than  that  of  independence,  many  re- 
garding it  with  faror,  othora  with  doubt,  and  aome  with  the 
moat  decided  aTeraion.  •'A  virgin  state  ahould  poaaeaa  the 
a  Miirvb,    virgin  character,'*  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  to  Arthur  Lee,« 

IT77.  «||Qj  Qoi  go  about  auitoring  for  alliancea,  but  wait 
with  decent  dignity  for  the  application  of  othera."  This  waa 
hia  opinion  from  the  beginning,  and  thoae  of  like  viewa  thought 
it  more  dignified  to  carry  on  tiie  war  to  a  cloae  and  eatabUah 
independence  without  foreign  aid,  and  then  let  the  commercial 
advantage  which  alliancea  with  the  new  state  must  offer  to 
the  European  governmenti,  make  them  the  anitora.  Othera 
feared  that  alliancea  would  entangle  the  states  in  European 
politics,  and  make  them  partlea,  perhaps,  to  European  wan. 
But  John  Adama  and  a  mi^oritj  of  Congreaa  viewed  the  matter 
differently,  and  oounaeled  the  adoption  of  measures  for  secur- 
ing as  early  as  possible  the  friendship,  material  aid,  and,  if 
practicable,  a  political  alliance  with  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, in  particular.  Acting  upon  this  opinion  of  ttm  mi^rity. 
Congress,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776^  appointed  John  Dick- 
enson. Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Rob- 
ert Morris  a  committee  "to  prepare  a  plan  of  treatlea  to  be 
proposed  to  foreign  powers.*  Bichard  Henry  Lee  and  Jamea 
Wilson  were  added  to  that  eonunittee  in  August,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  Congress  adopted  a  plan,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Artiiur  Lee  commiasioa- 
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en  to  proceed  to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  attempt  to  gain  a  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Sutes.  They  were  instructed  to  ask  for  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  a  large  supply  of 
ammunition  and  field-pieces,  to  be  sent  under  a  French  con- 
voy, not  as  gratuitous  aid,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States,  the  latter  agreeing  not  to  assist  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  a  war  ensuing  between  France  and  that  country  as  a 
consequence  cf  such  material  aid.  They  were  to  insist,  aico, 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  France  ahould  make  no  demonstra- 
tions against  English  territory  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  that  the  trade  of  any  other  colony  of  Great  Britain  which 
might  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  should  be  entirely 
free  to  tibe  United  Statea.  A  few  weeka  afterward,  the  com- 
missioners received  instructions  to  procure  from  tiie  court  of 
France,  either  by  purehase  or  loan,  eight  line-of-battle  ahips,  of 
sixty -four  and  seventy-four  guns,  well  manned  and  equipped. 
Deane  waa  already  in  Paria,  and  Lee  vraa  In  London.  The 
commiaaionen  met  on  the  twenty-second  of  Decem- 
ber.b  and  on  Ae  twen^-eigfath  they  had  their  fint  au. 
dience  with  the  Count  De  Vergennea.    They  were  politely  re- 

*  J^mmAlt  <if  Ctmgrett,  il,  198. 

t  ThcM  I  copied  from  a  mantMcript  letter  flroin  the  cominiMionen  to  JohD 
Paal  Jooee,  dated  at  '*  Paaey,  mmt  Pari*  [Uie  reaideace  of  Dr.  Fhuiklio], 
Decamber  17, 17T7  " 


edved,  and  eopiea  of  their  papen  were  aent  to  O'Aranda,  the 
Spaniah  embassador  at 
Paria.  About  a  fortnight 
c  Jan.  IS,  afterward,cMr. 
im.  Gerard,  secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of 
State,  read  to  the  com- 
miaaionen a  paper  sign- 
ed by  the  king  himaeli; 
in  which,  while  he  ex- 
pressed great  sympathy 
for  the  Americans,  he 
refused  opsn^  to  give 
them  material  aid  or  ac- 
knowledge their  inde- 
pendence. He  aecretly 
made  them  a  donation 
from  the  royal  excheq- 
uer of  about  three  hund- 
red and  aeventy  thonaand  dollars,  and  permitted  the  eommw 
aionen  to  purehaae  such  public  supplies  aa  they  pleaaed,  on 
private  account.  All  thia  waa  done  under  the  advice  of  Ver- 
gennea, and  of  Turgot.  the  controDer^ganeral  of  France.  Cau- 
tion marked  tiieir  movements,  for  they  were  unvrilUng  to  oasl 
down  the  gauntlet  to  England  tmtil  assured  of  the  reel  strength 
of  the  revolted  colonies,  and  the  utter  improbability  of  tfaeii 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country. 

Diaasten  beiell  the  arms  of  the  United  Statea  during  tbe  ao- 
tumn  of  1776,  and  Congress  looked  anxloualy  toward  En- 
rope  for  aid  in  the  atruggle.    Commiadonen  to  for-   d  Der.  ae, 
eign  eourta  were  appointed-d     William  Lee  waa       ^""^ 
•ent  to  Prussia 
and     Austria ; 
Ralph  Ixard  to 
the  Grand 
Duchy  of 
Tuscany; 

and  Arthur  Lee  (when  Dr.  Franklin  declined  the  office)  to 
Spain.  The  co  mmisdonen  at  the  French  court  were  in- 
atructed  to  of- 
fer France  the 
aidoftheUni- 
ted  Statea  in 
the  conquest 
ofthe  West  In- 
dies, and  like 
aid  was  offer- 
ed to  Spain  in 
the  subjuga- 
tion of  Portu- 
gal. Nothing 
of  Importance 
waa  effected, 
and  France 
alone  aided  the 
United  Statea  dur- 
ing 1777,t  through 
the  agency  of  Beau- 
marehaia,  in  the 
name  of  Rodtriqut 
fibrteies  4- Cb.,  while 
at  the  aame  time, 
the  king  was  giving  the  British  embassador  assurances  that 
gOTernment  hid  no  agency  hi  the  matter. 

*  Cbarlee  Oravier,  Coant  De  Vetfennea,  waa  bora  at  Dgoa,  France,  oa 
(be  twentjr-eifhth  of  December,  1717  Hia  flrat  diplomalk  aerriee  waa  tint 
of  attache  to  Chari(iqr,  while  oa  miaaiona  to  Liabon  and  Frankfort.  !■  17M 
he  waa  appointed  miaiatar  to  the  Electoral  coart  of  Trier.  In  17SS  he  waa 
sent  to  ConatantinopU  for  the  expteaa  pvrpoae  of  exciti^  a  war  between  the 
Porte  and  RoMia.  He  waa  alleiward  mlniater  to  Sweden,  and  when  Lone 
XVI.  aacended  the  throne  in  1774,  he  waa  caDed  to  the  cabinet  aa  minieter 
for  foreign  affair*,  ano  the  kin|fa  confidential  adviaer.  Be  mnaioed  in  that 
ofllce  until  hia  death,  which  occnrred  on  the  thirteenth  of  Febniuy,  1787. 

t  Arthur  Lee  went  to  Berlin  dnrinf  the  ■ommer  of  1777,  and  aaoOciaqy 
madeovertnreatotbePmaeianfOTerainenC  The  cenrt  wooU  not  fiatea,  he- 
cauae  a  promiee  bad  been  made  to  Great  Britain  not  to  intcffare  in  the  qaar 
rtL  While  then,  Lee  bad  hia  papera  atotea  from  hie  room.  The  theft  wae 
traced  to  the  Britiah  roiuiater,  who,  perceiving  the  police  on  the  alert,  caused 
them  to  be  retomed  to  Lee'a  apartment  nn(^>ened.  The  king  waa  ao  ia- 
cenaed,  that  when  the  Britiah  embeaaador  called  ta  make  aa  espknatma^  ha 
rvtuaed  him  audience. 

I  Loota'  waa  born  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  ITM,  and  ia  1770  aamad 
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At  tbe  dote  of  1777  the  ftitare  of  the  ttruggllng  eoloniee 
grew  brighter  hi  both  hemitpberee.  The  turrender  of  Bar- 
goyne  with  hi«  whole  army,  to  the  anaidcd  Americaof,  gave 
tbe  world  aMunuice  of  innate  strength  in  the  new-bom  nation, 
and  th^  character  of  the  rtbeUion  assumed  the  more  dignified 
aspect  of  a  successful  revolution.  Tbe  assurances  that  a  rec- 
onciliation between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  would 
speedily  take  place,  industriously  circulated  in  diplomatic  dr- 
dee  by  English  emissaries,  were  now  regarded  as  fictions,  for 
not  only  tbe  voice  of  the  American  Congress,  but  the  known 
acts  of  the  people,  emphatically  declared  their  intention  to 
maintain  their  independence.*  The  commissioners  embraced 
diis  propitious  moment  to  press  with  earnestness  their  suit 
with  France  and  Spain.  They  were  successful,  and  on  the 
^  serenteenth  of  December,*  Mr.  Gerard  informed  them 

that  the  king  had  determined  to  acknowledge  the  inde< 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  and  to  form  an  honorable  alli- 
ance with  them.  Treaties  to  this  effect  were  signed  on  the 
j^  sixth  of  February  following.^  on  tbe  part  of  France  by 

Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard,  and  of  the  United  States  by 
Benjamhi  Franklin,  Silas  tleman  warned  the  com- 
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Nmria  A  ntoiaette,  of  Aottria.  On  the  death  of  his  grAadfather,  b«  ucendad 
the  throne  of  France  in  i774,  at  the  rngn  of  twwnly  ye«n.  TU  Count  De 
Verfennee  wu  made  hie  minuter  for  (breifn  aSain ;  Turcot  of  tbe  finaocee ; 
Mahaherbes  became  a  conneelor  of  tUte ;  Sartine  directed  marine  affairs ; 
and  the  old  Count  Maurepat  was  made  hie  prime  minister.  At  the  cloee  of 
oar  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  rerolutionarjr  tpirit  wae  in  powerful,  thongb 
Mpprceeed,  operation  in  France.  It  broke  oat  in  1789,  when  the  Bastile  was 
destroyed,  and  tbe  authority  of  tlie  k'lag  defied.  Soon  the  reign  of  terror  be- 
Kan,  and  duriqg  that  bloody  era,  the  king  and  qneen,  and  a  Tsat  number  of 
nobtee,  wei«  beheaded.  I^ouis  wsa  amiable  in  prirste  bfe,  and,  no  doubt,  wae 
■inrereiy  desirous  of  tecurii^  the  weUare  of  his  people.  He  wae  a  weak  man, 
and  entirely  unfitted  to  brare  the  storm  which  swept  oror  hie  unhappy  coon- 
try. 

•  On  the  twenty-second  of  NoTember.  1777,  Confrese  histracted  ito  repre 
senUtivee  abroad  to  decfau«  that  no  reconciliatioo  with  Great  Britain,  incon- 
sistent rith  the  independence  of  the  eoloniee,  shonld  take  place. 

f  The  King  of  Spain  refused  to  enter  into  any  alltaace.  The  eztrMmitaary 
letter  of  Louis  to  him  on  this  occsMon,  is  printed  on  page  87,  rohime  U,  of  this 
work.  The  reader  is  invited  to  peruse  it  hi  connection  with  our  preeent  rec. 
ord  of  the  moremenU  of  the  French  goremment  in  the  path  of  concummate 
duplicity. 

t  This  is  from  an  ezcelleat  medaDion  likeaaee,  made  in  the  red  clay  of 


He  had  power  to  fill  his  own  purse  to  repletion,  and  he  used 
it  He  sent  an  agent  to  America  to  demand  from  Congress 
fun  payment  for  all  supplies  shipped  to  the  Secret  Committee 
by  HortaU*  4-  Co.,  in  the  Amphitrite,  Mercury,  and  Seine.  The 
amount  claimed  was  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  agent  brought  a  letter  from  SOas  Deane,  intima- 
ting that  the  claim  was  just*  Congress  was  perplexed.  Their 
commissioners  bad  given  the  Secret  Committee  frequent  as- 
surances that  no  return  would  be  required  for  those  supplies. 
Their  treasury  was  scantily  supplied,  and  the  Continental  bills 
were  rapidly  depreciating.  At  length  Congress  paid  the  agent 
of  Beaumarchais  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  promised  the 
remainder  at  a  future  day.c  Franklin  and  Lee  c  March  ss, 
heard  of  this  unjust  claim  In  time  to  address  a  let-  '^^ 
ter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  and  send  It  with  the  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce.  They  advised  Congress  to  aHow  fur- 
ther settiements  to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  themselves. 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  for  several  months,  when  the 
commissioners  asked  the  French  government  for  hiformation 
on  the  subject  The  king  coolly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
house  of  Roderique  HoruUe*  if  Co.,  and  that  any  government 
aid  to  the  Americans  had  been  lUlowed.  He  asserted  that 
Beaumarchais  had  been  allowed  to  take  supplies  firom  the  pub- 
lic arsenals,  but  on  condition  that  they  were  to  be  replaced. 
These  falsehoods  were  intended  f»  the  ears  of  the  British 
ministry,  to  conceal  falsehoods  previoiuly  uttered  with  all  the 
gravity  of  royal  fklth  I  Congress  dare  not  attempt  either  an 
explanation  or  defense,  for  fear  of  offending  his  "  most  Christian 
miO^ty ;"  and,  rather  than  compromise  French  honor,  the  Se- 
cret Conomittee  made  drafts  on  the  commissioners  at  Paris,  in 
favor  of  Beaumarchais,  for  almost  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. These  were  ultimately  paid.  According  to  Beaumar- 
chais's  account  e  balance  was  yet  due  him,  and  he  continued 
to  press  the  payment  until  1794,  when  it  was  discovered,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  received  from  the  now  decapitated 
king  the  million  of  livres  given  for  the  Americans  in  1776.  This 
sum.  with  the  interest  was  properly  charged  to  him,  and  the 
balance  was  paid  fh>m  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  And 
yet  his  heirs  were  dissatisfied,  and  afterward  actually  applied 
to  Congress  for  more  money. 

Tbe  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States  were  not 
promulgated  until  Maroh,(l  In  order  that  the  former 
might  recall  its  fishermen,  withdraw  its  commerce,  no- 
tify Its  colonies,  and  prepare  for  war.  This  accomplished,  the 
French  embassador 
in  London  informed 
the  British  ministry 
of  the  fitct,  and  at 
about  the  same  time 
Doctor  Franklin  and 
his  associates  were 
openly  presented  at 
court  by  Vergennes. 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  had 
been  an  active  partic- 
ipator In  the  negoti- 
ations, was  appoln^ 
ed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United 
States,  and  hi  April 
sailed  in  the  Lan- 
gnedoc,  D'Estaing's 
flag-ship,  in  compar 
ny  wiih  Mr.  Deane. 

Pasqr  in  1777,  when  Dr.  Franklhi  resided  there.  It  is  about  half  the  siu  of 
the  original  A  portrait  of  Frankliq  m«y  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers 
of  the  Derbratkm  of  Independence,  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  Tofame 
of  this  work. 

*  Congrase  became  diesatisfled  with  Deane,  and  be  was  recalled  b  tbe 
summer  of  177&  Hie  sutemento  were  not  satisfactory,  and  bccanee  he  was 
eeneored,  he  published  an  address,  in  which  he  boasted  of  having,  withoot 
(hnda,  procured  large  euppliee  of  miliUry  stores  abroad  for  the  use  of  tbe 
United  Sutee.  and  otherwise  kuded  hie  own  serrices.  Paine,  the  secretaiy 
for  foreign  aflhirs,  replied  to  Deane,  under  the  head  of  •«Cbromon  Sense  to 
the  poUic  on  Mr.  Deaae's  aflfkira."  Paine  imprudently  rerealed  some  of  the 
eeciets  of  the  eariier  transactioas  of  Arthur  Lee  and  Beanmarchaia,  whkh, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French  minister,  compromised  the  hooor  of  his  kin|^ 
That  minister  demended  of  Congrese  a  dissTowal  of  the  statemanU  of  Paioe. 
To  qnarral  with  France  then  would,  perhaps,  have  been  fotal  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  SUtes.  Paine  wss  dismissed  from  oOce  (or,  rather, 
he  resigned,  to  aroid  tbe  disgrace  of  dismissal),  and  Congress,  by  a  formal  res- 
olution m  January.  1770,  dechired  that  the  supplies  sent  by  tbe  French  were 
not^#Mfir«,  and  Uiat  the  king  "  did  not  preftce  his  alliaace  with  aqy  snppiiea 
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Thex  UTired  at  Phfladelphia  early  in  JuIj.k  On  the 
thirteenth,  a  committee  of  CongreM  waa  appointed  to 
recdre  the  French  envoy.  There  being  no  traditionary  rulea 
of  etiquette  suitable  for  the  occaaion,  the  ceremonial!  which 
took  place  on  the  tixth  of  Angutt  were  entirely  new  *  On  the 
twenty  flrft  of  October  following,  Dr.  Franklin  waa  appointed 
by  CongreM  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  coart  of  Versailles 
(as  the  French  goTemment  was  styled)— the  first  appointment 
of  the  kind  by  the  United  Sutea. 

War  between  France  and  England  was  the  immediate  coo* 
sequence  of  the  promulgation  of  the  treaties,  and  the  United 
States  confidently  expected  the  co-operation  of  Spain  with  her 
French  ally  and  friend.  But  Charl4*s  the  Third  affected  indig- 
nation, because  Louis  had  made  so  favorable  a  treaty,  and  re- 
fuaed  to  Join  in  any  political  or  commercial  alliance  unless  the 
United  Sutes  would  relinquish  all  right  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  country  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Doubtless  the  true  cause  of  his  coldness 
toward  the  United  Sutes  was  his  fear  that  a  successful  revo- 
lution in  North  America  might  produce  those  similar  results, 
in  his  own  provinces  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  which 
have  since  taken  place.  Charles,  however,  offered  his  medi- 
ation between  England  and  France.  Great  Britain  affected  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  proposition,  and,  in  the  moan  while,  an 
rgent  was  sent  from  Londpn  to  confer  with  Dr.  Franklin  upon 
terms  of  reconciliation  between  the  parent  state  and  tiie  col- 
oniea.  A  dissolution  of  the  tie  which  bound  the  United  States 
and  France  was  the  paramount  object  to  be  gained  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  French  government  observed  the  movement 
with  much  uneasiness.  The  subject  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress, and  formed  the  staple  of  debate  for  a  long  time.  No 
satisfactory  result  was  accomplished,  and  finally  the  British 
government  haughtily  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  United 
States  formally  to  acknowledge  their  independence  as  a  basis 
for  reconciliation  and  peace.  The  offer  of  Charles  of  Spain  to 
niediate  was  also  rejected,  and  in  June,  1779,  Spain  Joined 
France  and  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  This  event 
gare  the  Americans  much  Joy. 

whatever  Mat  to  Avntricm."  Tliia  dccfairatioo  fsv*  entirt  vitaJitjr  to  tb* 
elaima  or  Bc«aiiuirchKis,  and  out  or  teodemcM  for  Um  honor  or  the  kiaf, 
which  was  wrapped  up  in  duplicity  and  falvehood,  and  fif  (har  of  nflfendiog  aa 
any  ur  doubtful  intafrity,  CongrvM  ttooped  to  danaption,  and  paid  a  licentioaa 
adTantorer,  ampiojrad  by  the  Fraach  court,  mora  than  haU'a  millioa  of  dol- 
lars for  hia  own  prirate  beaaAt. 

*  Tha  followinc  intaraatioK  account  oTthf  caramoniala  on  tha  occaaion  is 
from  Lymaa'a  IHpiomute^  tff  f*c  Uniud  iHatei,  L,  67 1  "  In  pursaaaca  oftba 
rerraionial  aaUbUahad  by  Con«rraa,  tha  Hoaorabia  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Enq.,  one  ol  the  delefatee  Trom  Y'lrfoum,  and  the  Honorable  Samuel  Adama, 
Enq.,  one  of  the  delrcataa  from  MaaaachuaetU  Bay,  in  a  coach  and  etx  pnt- 
vided  by  Confreaa.  waited  upon  the  minister  at  hia  hnoaai  In  a  few  minntce 
the  minister  and  the  two  delcfataa  entered  the  coach,  Mr.  Lee  placinf  him- 
aelf  at  tha  minister's  left  hand  on  the  back  scat,  Mr.  Adams  occapyii^  the 
front  seat ;  the  minister's  chariot  beiof  behmd.  raceired  hia  secretary.  The 
carriafes  bein(  arrived  at  tha  Steto  House  in  this  city,  the  two  membera  of 
Cnngreaa,  phcinc  tbemselvee  at  the  minister's  led  hand,  a  little  beft>re  one 
o'clock,  introduced  him  to  hia  chair  ia  the  Congress  Chamber,  the  praeident 
and  Concrcsa  sitting.  The  minister  being  seated,  be  gave  his  cradeatiala  into 
the  hands  of  his  secretary,  who  advanced  and  delivered  them  to  the  president. 
The  secretery  of  Congress  then  read  and  translated  them ;  which  beiag  done, 
Mr.  Lse  aunounred  the  minister  to  the  president  and  Congrsaa;  at  thia  time 
the  president,  the  Coitgrssa,  and  the  minister  rose  together ;  he  bowed  to  the 
piwident  and  the  Coogrsae-Ujey  bowed  to  him  j  whereupon  the  whole  seat- 
ed themselvea.  In  a  moment  the  minister  rose  end  made  a  speech  to  Con- 
greee,  they  sitting.  The  speech  being  fi«isbed,  the  minister  sat  down,  and 
giving  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  his  secretery,  lie  presented  it  to  the  preeident 
The  pieaideat  and  the  Congress  then  rose,  and  the  preeident  pronounced  tlieir 
anawer  to  the  speech,  the  minister  stendiag.  The  answer  being  ended,  tiie 
whole  were  again  seated,  and  the  preeident  giving  a  copy  nf  the  anawer  to  the 
aecfvtery  of  Congieaa,  he  presented  it  to  the  minister.  The  president,  the 
Congtass,  and  the  minister  then  again  rose  together:  the  minister  bowed  to 
the  president,  who  returned  the  salute,  and  then  to  the  Congress,  who  alao 
bowed  ia  return ;  and  the  minister  having  bowed  to  the  presiden*.  and  re 
ceived  hia  bow,  he  witlidrew,  and  was  attended  home  in  the  same  manner  in 
WBwh  he  had  been  rondncted  to  the  audience.  Within  tiie  bar  of  the  House 
the  Congress  Ibrmed  a  semicircle  on  cwrh  side  ofUie  president  and  the  min- 
ister: the  preeident  sitting  at  one  extremity  of  the  circle  at  a  table  upoa  a 
platform  elevated  two  stepe— the  miniater  sitting  at  the  oppoeite  eztreraJty 
of  the  circle,  in  an  armchair  upon  the  same  level  with  the  Congrees.  The 
door  of  the  Congress  Chamber  being  Arown  open  below  the  bar,  about  two 
buadred  gentlemea  were  admitted  to  the  audience,  among  whom  were  the 
Vice-preaident  of  the  Supreme  Eiecutive  Council  of  Penneylvania,  the  Sn- 
preme  l«ecutiveCo»incH.Uie  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, several  foreigneta  of  disUactioa,  and  oflkers  of  I  be  amyr.  The  audience 
b«ng  over,  U.e  Coogreae  and  the  miaister  at  a  proper  hour  repaired  to  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  the  Congrees  to  tl>e  miniater.  at  which  were  present,  by 
invitotion,  several  fi>r««nera  of  dietiactiou  aod  gentlemen  of  public  character. 
The  eatartainment  waa  rondncted  with  a  decorum  suited  to  Uie  occaabn, 
and  gave  pacfcct  aatiafactioa  to  Uia  whole  company.** 


b  Kov.,  IT79L 


On  the  twenty-sixth  of  SepCenober,  1779^  Congress  appointed 

John  Jay*  full  min- 
ister to  the  cooil 
of  Madrid,  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  am- 
ity and  commeree, 
and  to  obtain  loans 
or  subaidiea.  At 
the  same  time,  John 
Adama,  a  rival  can- 
didate for  the  Span- 
ish mission,  waa  ap- 
pointed minister  to 
^^  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  to  negotiate 
J\  a  treaty  of  peace. 
^'  Mr.  Jay  sailed  to- 
ward the  cose  of 
the  year,  but,  being 
driven  to  the  Weat 
Indies  by  a  storm, 
John  Jat.  he  did  not  reach 

Cadiz  until  March 
following.  Spain  not  haying  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  tlie  United  Statea,  at  first  refused  to  receive  him  as  an 
American  miniater,  and  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  with 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  premier,  in  informal  ne- 
gotiationa.  In  the  mean  while,  M.  Gerard  waa  succeeded  bj 
the  Chevalier  De  Luzeme,b  who  came  invested 
vrith  more  ample  powers,  as  well  as  limited  au- 
thority from  Spain  to  negotiate  vrith  the  United  Sutea  con- 
cerning territoriea  and  boundaries  in  America.  The  Spanish 
court  coveted  possession  of  all  the  territory  weat  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Luzerne  was  instructed  to  procure  a  definite  expression  firom 
Congress  on  this  subject  The  matter  was  laid  before  Cos- 
gress,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1780^  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Madison,  Sullivan,  and  Duaoe,  presented 
an  able  document  containing  reaaons  for  the  claim  of  the 
Americans  to  all  the  territory  west  of  the  AUeghaniea  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  1763,  was  conceded  to  Great  Britain.  Copies 
of  this  paper  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
formed  the  basi/  of  negotiations.  Mr.  Jay,  with  all  his  ability, 
could  make  no  impression  upon  the  Spanish  court,  though  In- 
defatigable in  his  endeavors  to  negotiate  a  loan.  Not  doubting 
his  success  on  that  point,  Congress  drew  upon  Mr.  Jay,  at  six 
months,  for  considerable  sums.  Spain  kept  her  purae-stringa 
closed,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Franklin  that  Mr.  Jay 
was  able  to  meet  the  drafts  at  maturity,  and  preserve  the  credit 
of  the  United  Statea  from  injury  in  Europe.  At  loigth  the 
Spanish  monarch  promised  small  loans;  and,  finslly,  Mr.  Jay 
was  informed  that  if  he  would  yield  to  the  terms  of  Spain  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  required  funds 

*  John  Jay,  a  deacendant  of  a  Huguenot  family,  vras  bora  ia  the  city  of 
ITew  Tork,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1745.  He  entered  King's  (now  Co- 
himbia)  College  in  1160,  and  graduated  in  1764  witli  the  higfaeai  coBegiate 
honors.  He  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  ia  17W,  and  in  1774  be  married  a  daagh- 
ter  of  William  Livingston,  afterward  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  vraa  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committee  of  fifty  patriote  in  ITew  Tork  in  1774,  and  froai 
that  Uma  he  araa  an  active  and  lealoua  friend  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ia 
America.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Coogrsas,  arbeie  his 
pen  did  good  service  in  drawii^  up  state  papers  of  great  mnnwnt.  He  waa 
also  a  member  nf  the  Proviocial  Congraaa  of  New  Torfc.  and  one  of  the  meet 
active  men  in  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Re  prepared  the  draft  of  Uie  Con- 
stitution of  Hew  Tort  in  1777,  and  was  appointed  the  flrH  chief  justice  under 
It  In  1779  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  and  was  one  of  the  partiea  ia  tha 
conrludiag  arrangemente  for  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  He  returned  to  America  in  July,  1784,  when  be  was  elected  secre 
tary  for  foreign  aflkir*.  Be  held  that  ofice  aatil 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitntioa,  of  which 
he  was  a  warm  ftiend.  On  the  organisatioo  of  the 
new  government,  Washington  nominated  him  tbt 
chief  justice  of  the  United  Stetee.  He  held  this 
oflce  until  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Great  Britain.  He  returned  in  179&.  and  foaad 
himealf  governor  elect  of  the  State  of  New  Tori. 

-Hi  00^      /t       A  "•  '^  govenw  until 

JULX^     ff       A  1901,  whea  he   reliied 

%J       %/  %/\/Y  ■—  ■-  patemai  estate  at  Bed^ 

/  ford,  ia  Wee*  Chester 

^  -^  eonnty,  where  be  died 

on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1819,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  hia  sga.    The 

signature  here  given,  together  with  the  poet-maifc,  1  copied  from  hia  firauk  to 

a  latter  writtea  ia  Philadelphia  in  177& 
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would  be  fiirnishfed.  He  promptly  refuaed  acqaieseence,  but 
tubaequently,  under  iostructioDB  from  CoDgreta,  given  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  he  consented  to  yield  the  free  narigation  of  the 
MiMiMippi,  aa  high  as  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude.  This 
was  so  much  short  of  what  Spain  asked,  that  the  negotiations 
remained  at  this  pofait  until  1762,  when  Mr.  Jay  was  called  to 
Paris. 

In  September,  1778,  a  plan  for  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Holland  and  the  United  States  was  unoflScially  proposed  to 
William  Lee,  by  Van  Berkel,  pennonary  of  Amsterdam.  It  was 
submitted  to  Congress,  approred,  and,  soon  aiter  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Jay  and  Adams,  Henry  Laurens*  was  commissioned 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  to 
negotiate  a  commercinl  treaty.  He  did  not  tall  for  Europe  un- 
til in  tiie  summer  of  1780.  The  Tessel  that  bore  him  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  frigate  near  Newfoundland.    Mr.  Laurens 


cast  his  papers  orerboard,  but  they  were  recovered  by  a  sea- 
nan,  and,  with  the  bearer,  were  taken  to  London.  After  an  ex- 
amination before  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Laurens  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  where  he  was 
kept  in  dose  confinement  more  than  a  year.t    He  was  finally 

*  Hmiiy  Lavrana,  a  daaecndaotoTa  HoKoenot  tuuOj,  waa  bora  io  CbaiiM- 
Ura  in  1734.  At  a  proper  a^e  h«  entered  into  mercantile  baaineea,  and  on 
<  loaiaf  it  with  bis  partner  in  1770,  be  retired  witb  a  birca  fortune.  He  went 
to  England  in  IHl,  and  there  be  warmly  eapoiued  tb«  patriot  cause.  He 
ratanwd  to  Cbarlaeton  ia  in4,  and  presided  over  the  first  Provincial  Coa- 
Knm,  beM  in  that  city  in  January.  177&  He  waa  elected  prsaident  of  tbe 
Council  ofSaiirty,  an  oflke  eqeivalent  to  tbat  of  governor.  Ho  was  elected 
n  delegate  to  tbe  ContinenUl  Congress,  and  on  tlie  first  of  IVovember,  1777, 
was  appointsd  preeident  of  that  body.  He  resigned  tbe  cbair  in  1778,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  minivter  to  HoOand.  On  bis  way  the  vessel 
was  captared ;  be  wns  sent  to  London,  and  wai  imprisoned  more  than  a  year 
in  the  Tower.  Ho  was  cruelly  deprived  of  pen  and  ink,  and  tbe  converse 
offrirada.  Twice  he  was  approached  with  offers  of  paidoa  and  liberty,  if  be 
would  serve  the  mini«try.  Each  offer  was  indignantly  ntjected  by  him.  He 
was  at  length  libemted,  and  Lord  Shelbume  desinni  him  to  proceed  to  Ver 
saaias  and  assist  in  tbe  negotiatioos  then  making  tar  peace.  He  ^ined  the 
commissioners,  and  signed  tbe  provisional  treaty.  His  confinement  in  the 
Tower  iigured  his  health,  and,  afUr  his  return  to  Charleston,  it  f  raduaUy 
bOad,  until  tbe  eighUi  of  December,  1798,  when  he  expired,  near  the  ckise 
of  his  sixty- niath  year.  His  will  concluded  with  the  folbwing  request,  which 
was  complied  with :  "  I  solemnly  enjoin  it  on  my  son  as  aa  indispensable 
duty,  that,  as  soon  aa  he  conveniently  can  after  my  decease,  he  cause  my 
body  to  be  wrapped  in  twelve  yards  of  tow  cloth,  and  burned  until  it  be  eu- 
Uraly  consumed,  and  then.  coUscting  mj  bonee,  depeeit  them  whertvor  be 


f  At  this  time  his  son.  Colonel  John  Laurens,  who  was  afterward  killed  on 
the  Combahee  (see  page  778,  volame  ii.).  was  at  tbe  court  of  France,  a  spe- 
cial mininter  sent  by  Congress  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money  and  supplies.  He 
arrived  there  in  the  Alliance  early  ia  the  spring  of  1781.  He  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  mission  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  and  snon 
became  impatient  of  the  deUys  which  he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the 
Prvnch  ministry.  In  earnestly  pressing  his  suit  with  Vergenncs  one  dsy, 
that  adroit  diplomatiat  reminded  bim  tbat  perhaps  he  had  (orgntten  that  ho 
was  not  delivering  the  orders  of  his  romnunder-in  chief,  but  addressing  the 

II  In 


released,  and  went  to  Prance  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  Among  his  papers  was  the  plan  for  a  treaty  with  Hol- 
land ;  also  several  letters  which  disclosed  the  friendship  of  the 
Sutes  General  for  the  Americans.  The  British  ministry  were 
farritated,  and  the  subsequent  refusal  of  Holland  to  disclaim  the 
act  of  Van  Berkel  caused  Great  Britain  to  declare  war  against 
that  republic.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Adams,  whose  mission 
to  London  was  fruitless  of  immediate  results,  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  negotiate  for  loans  with  the  States 
General.*  In  Decembera  he  was  made  full  minister, 
with  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce. In  April  following  he  presented  to  the  States  General 
an  argumentative  memorial  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial 
treaty ;  and  in  August  following,  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
court,  Congress  instructed  him  to  propose  a  triple  alliance  be- 
tween France,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States,  limited  in  its  duration  to  the  existing  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Holland  moved  as  slowly  as  Spain,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1782  no  reply  had  been  given.  Holland 
had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr:  Adams  had  not  been  ofllcially  received  as  a  minister. 
He  became  impatient,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Januaryb  he 
demanded  a  categorical  answer  to  his  memorial  and  ^^^' 
the  proposition  for  a  triple  alliance.  His  views  were  supported 
by  Uie  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  April  the  independence  of  the  United  Stetes  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  ^tates  General,  by  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  embassador.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
not  concluded  until  October  following. 

While  the  attempts  at  negotiation  vdth  Spain  and  Holland 
were  in  progress,  the  coalition  known  as  the  Armed  Neutralit> 
(see  note  on  page  674,  volume  ii.)  was  formed.  Congress  ap- 
proved of  the  position  taken  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  anH 
toward  the  close  of  1780.  Francis  Dana  was  appointed  ministrr 
to  the  court  of  St  Petersburgfa,  with  Instructions  to  concede, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  the  coalition, 
and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  In  the  mean 
while,  Catharine  had  offered  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Continental  foes  in  arms.  Great  Britain  accepted  the 
mediation,  but  France  would  not  reply  until  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Congress  was  obtained.  Luzerne  communicated 
with  that  body  in  May,  1781.  Congress  assented,  and  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Adams  sole  negotiator  upon  the  subject  The  French 
court  did  not  like  the  appointment,  for  Mr.  Adams  could  not 
be  molded  to  its  will.  A  congress  of  ministers  was  proposed 
to  be  held  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Adams  went  to  Paris  in  July  to  con- 
sult with  Vergennes,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  what  would 
be  his  relative  position  in  that  Congress.  He  claimed  to  be 
there  as  the  representative  of  an  hadependent  state.  Franco 
coincided  in  his  views,  but  Great  Britain  haughtily  demand- 
ed a  separation  of  France  from  the  "  revolted  colonies'*  before 
she  would  consent  to  negotiate.  She  would  not  allow  the 
United  States  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  power.  Tbe 
views  of  Russia  and  other  imperial  courts  were  coincident 
vdth  those  of  Britain,  and  Mr.  Adams  therefore  peremptorily 
refused  to  attend  the  Congress  at  Vienna  at  alL  The  Congrcoci 
was  not  convened  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  and  that  fnrt 
was  a  clear  annunciation  that  the  United  States  had  already 
uutdi  a  deep  impression  upon  the  polities  of  Europe. 

The  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  army  in  October,  1781. 
convinced  all  parties  in  England  of  the  folly  of  a  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  In  March,  1782,  Parliament  resolv^  on 
peace.  Lord  North  resigned,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  suc- 
ceeded him  in  office,  and  Lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox  were 

minister  of  a  monarch  who  had  every  disposltioo  to  (hvor  bis  country.  I^u 
rens  withdraw  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  replied  witb  emphasis. 
**  Favor,  sir  1  Tbe  respect  which  1  owe  to  my  country  will  not  ad^it  tbe  term . 
Say  tbat  the  obligation  is  mutual,  and  I  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  obligatioR 
But  aa  tbe  last  argument  I  shall  offer  to  your  excellency,  the  sword  which  I 
now  wear  in  defense  of  France,  as  well  as  my  own  country,  unices  tbe  succor 
1  solicit  is  immediately  accorded,  1  may  be  compelled,  within  a  short  time, 
to  draw  against  France  as  a  Brilieb  subject  I  must  now  inform  your  excel 
lency  that  my  next  memorial  will  be  presented  to  his  mi^ty  ia  personk" 
This  bold  reply  bad  great  effect  upon  Veigennes,  for  tbe  reconciliation  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes  be  most  dreaded.  True  to  bis  promise. 
lAurenii  attended  at  the  audience-chamber  of  tbe  king  tbe  next  day,  and  pre 
sented  bis  memorial  in  person  to  his  nuyesty.  It  was  handed  to  Connt  Se 
gnr,  and  on  tbe  following  day  Ijinrens  was  odkially  informed  thai  the  r^ 
quired  aid  should  be  giren.  Tbe  succor  came,  and  in  the  antnron,  by  tti' 
assistance  of  French  funds,  and  French  soMlers  and  seamen,  Comwalbs  wns 
cap'nred,  and  the  death  blow  of  British  power  in  America  was  given. 

*  Three  separate  kMns  wera  finally  effected,  aroouatmg  in  the  aggregate  to 
•ae  millioB  seven  hundred  thousand  dolhirs. 
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owde  Mcretane*  ofttete.  Richard  Otw«ld  wm  immediately 
•ent  to  France  to  confer  with  Vergennet  on  the  subject  of 
peace.  After  MTeral  interriewa,  he  resigned  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  Thomas  GrenvUle,  a  son  of  the  author  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  by  whom  an  informal  agreement  was  made  that 
a  treaty  should  be  conducted,  having,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  basis.  While  these  negotiations  were  in  prog> 
ress,  Rockingham  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Lord 
Shelbume.  Oronville  was  recalled,  and  the  negotiations  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fiuherbert  On  the  twentytifUi  of 
July,  Parliament  adopted  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  consent 


to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  the  monsrch  signed 
it,  though  with  reluctance.  Richard  Oswald  was  immediately 
appointed,  with  full  powers,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  SUtes.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  Induce 
France  and  the  United  States  to  enter  into  separate  treaties, 
but  both  steadily  refused. 

The  American  ministers  in  Europe  differed  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  French  court  Franklin  had  great  faith  In  its 
Integrity,  and  was  desirous  of  deferring  to  its  Judgment  Adams 
was  more  independent  and  always  assumed  the  tone  of  equal- 
ity when  suing  for  benefits.  Jay  coincided  with  Adams,  and 
felt  couTinoed  that  the  French  court  desired  to  keep  the  Amer- 
icans hi  a  secondary  position.  These  conflicting  opinions  pro- 
duced  no  serious  difficulty,  and  Franklin  and  Jay  prepared  for 
the  work  before  them.  Oswald  did  not  show  his  authority  to 
treat  with  the  American  commissioners  on  terms  of  independ- 
ence, whereupon  Mr.  Jay  positirely  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  He  insisted  that  the  recognition  of  in- 
dependence should  be  prelbninary  to  any  treaty,  and  that  a 
treaty  should  be  the  consequence  of  independence.  In  these 
views  Franklin  coincided.  Mr.  Oswald  then  showed  them  on 
article  in  his  instructions  which  authorized  bim  to  make  the 
concession  of  independence,  if  insisted  upon.  This  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  he  applied  to  the  ministry  for  new  in- 
structions. Another  commiMion  was  issued  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September,  and  a  day  or  two  af^erwwrd  Mr.  Adams  ar- 
rired  from  the  Hague  and  Joined  ttie  commission. 

While  discussions  with  Mr.  Oswald  were  progressing,  Mr. 
Jay  resumed  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  court  through  the 
Count  D'Aranda.  the  minister  of  Charles,  at  Versailles.  The 
Spanish  monarch  hsd  receded  from  his  own  proposition,  and 
now  claimed  an  equal  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.  The  French  court  favored  the  Spanish  claim,  and 
this  fact  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  Mr.  Jay  entertained 
of  Gallic  faith.  Still  fhrther  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  a  letter 
from  Marbols,  Charg6  d'AflWrcs  from  France  to  Congress,  in 
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which  he  sd  vised  the  French  court  to  endeavor  to  restrict  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  was 
intercepted ;  and  Mr.  Rayneval,  the  confidential  secretary  of 
the  foreign  department  was  secretly  sent  to  London,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Jny  and  Mr.  Adams 
were  coincident  in  opinion  that  Vergennes  meant  to  play  false- 
ly, while  Dr.  Franklin's  faith  in  his  integrity  was  unmoved. 
The  claims  of  Spain  could  not  be  assented  to,  and  negotiations 
wiA  D*.Arand«  ceased. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  negotiations  with  Mr.  Oswald 
commenced.  Af^er  much  discussion,  tiie  questions  of  bounda- 
ry and  the  fisheries  were  settled.  The  English  claim  of  rep- 
aration for  the  Loyalists  was  the  last  and  longest  theme  for 
debate.    While  this  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Laurens 


arrived  fh>m  London  and  Joined  the  commission.  He  opposed 
the  Loyalist  claim,  and  as  the  American  commissioners  were 
unanimous  and  immovable  on  this  point  Mr.  Oswald  yielded. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  articles  were 
signed  by  Richard  Oswald  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Stetes.  The  following  were  the  chief 
points  of  the  treaty :  The  bdependence  of  the  thirteen  states 
was  unqualifiedly  recognized ;  tiie  Mississippi  was  made  the 
western  boundary,  and  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  the  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  new  Republic ; 
tiie  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  abandoned  to  the  En- 
glish ;  tiie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  made  free  to  both 
parties ;  mutual  rights  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  ad- 
Justed  ;  no  Impediments  were  allowed  in  the  way  <}f  the  re- 
covery of  debts  by  honajidt  creditors ;  certain  measures  of  res- 
titution of  confiscated  property  to  Loyalists  was  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress  to  the  several  states ;  and  a  general  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  a  restoration  of 
public  and  private  property. 

These  articles  were  agreed  to  and  signed  without  tiie  par- 
ticipation or  knowledge  of  the  French  court  Vergennes  com- 
plained of  this  violation  of  pledged  fiaith,  but  made  no  difficulty. 
Congress  ratified  the  articles,  and  in  April,  1783.  David  Hartiey. 
the  agent  who  had  sounded  Dr.  Franklin  in  1778  respecting  a 
reconciliation,  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  London  to  adjust 
with  the  commissioners,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Several 
months  were  spent  in  discussions  upon  the  various  articles  of 
the  preliminary  treaty.  They  could  not  agree  upon  any  alter- 
ations, and  on  the  third  of  September,  1783,  the  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  at  Paris  as  a  definitive  treaty,  by  Franklfai, 
Adams,  Jay,  and  David  Hartley.  The  definitive  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France^  and  Spain  were  signed  at  the 
same  time ;  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on  tin* 
preceding  day.  The  American  definitive  treaty  was  ratified  by 
Congress  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1784. 

Many  disputes  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  when  the  several  states  endeavored  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  On  this  account  Congress  resolved 
to  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  l^odon,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1763.  John  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  important  office.  Although  the  circumstance 
was  mortifying  to  British  pride,  yet  he  was  received  with  cor- 
dial respect  and  it  is  said  that  the  king  remarked  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  "  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom,  sir,  to  con- 
sent to  the  independence  of  America ;  but  now  it  Is  granted,  I 
shall  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  sanction  a  violation  of  it" 

III. 

THK  COKrKDBBATIOK,  AND  TUB   FbDEKAL  COKSTITimOir. 

Thk  declaration  of  the  representatives  of  the  united  colonies 
of  North  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  that  *^  these 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states,"  was  but  the  Initial  act  in  the  great  work  of  founding 
a  free  republic  out  of  a  dismembered  portion  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  empires  of  the  earth.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  i»- 
etttrt  the  states  free,  but  they  well  knew  it  would  be  a  laborious 
task  to  Bupport  that  declaration,  and  consummate  the  work 
thus  begun.  Already  fieets  were  hovering  upon  our  coasts, 
and  armies  traversed  our  provinces,  with  the  dire  purpose  of 
quellhag  rebellion  by  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  vast  iniquities 
of  war.  At  the  very  time  the  declaration  was  made,  a  British 
squadron  was  near  our  coast  bearing  thousands  of  hired  mer- 
cenaries, some  of  them  veterans  from  the  vast  armies  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  all  eager  to  win  the  laurels  of  glory  or  the  gok) 
of  plunder  in  the  exercise  of  their  desolating  profession. 
Combined  vrith  these  foes  from  without  were  the  more  dread- 
ed foes  within— those  who,  through  principle  or  interest  ad- 
hered to  the  crown.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  timid,  tiie 
time-serving,  the  ambitious,  and  the  indolent  who  feared  Brit- 
ish power,  courted  its  caresses,  sought  the  prefennents  it  conld 
bestow,  or  loved  ease  better  than  freedom,  llxis  class  was 
neither  small  nor  weak,  and  by  its  secret  treacheries  or  open 
resistance,  it  weakened  the  bond  of  the  American  Union,  an  J 
greatiy  strengthened  the  royal  arm. 

.  With  such  a  great  work  before  them— with  such  besetmcnts 
in  the  way— by  such  dangers  surrounded  —it  Is  no  wonder  that 
great  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  dread  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  caused  American  legislators  to  desire  a  more 
tangible  bond  of  union  than  a  Federal  Congress  and  a  Federal 
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army.  The  rariova  atate  governmenta  were  in  otter  coofn* 
sioD,  and  to  their  practical  operatkma  they  harmonized  in  few 
tfaingt,  except  in  making  proTiaiona  for  tlie  army ;  and  even 
thia  pararoonnt  claim  waa  often  ao  neglected  by  particular 
atatea  aa  almoat  to  paralyze  the  military  morementa.  Royal 
goTcmmenta  in  all  the  coloniea  had  been  orertamed,  and  the 
people,  in  apootaneoua  aaaembliea,  collected  the  beat  frag> 
menta  together  and  formed  provincial  Coogreaaea,  in  which 
they  veated  local  governmental  powen.  But  theae  were  per* 
ceived  to  be  bat  broken  reeda  to  depend  upon  in  the  great 
work  of  the  revolution  yet  to  be  performed ;  and  the  atatea- 
men  of  that  dark  hour,  feeling  the  neceaaity  of  a  central  power, 
regarded  a  confederation  of  the  aereral  atatea  with  a  Federal 
Ckmgreaa  aa  a  controlling  bead,  a  meaanre  eaaential  to  the  per- 
petuity, not  only  of  their  eiforta  to  become  free,  but  of  their 
very  exiatence. 

Aa  early  aa  J«1y.  1T75,  Doctor  FranUio  aubmitted  to  the  con- 
alderation  of  Congreaa  a  aketeh  of  articlea  of  confederation  be- 
tween the  coloniea,  limiting  the  duration  of  thefa*  vitality  to  the 
time  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  ahould  take  place ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  deairal>le  reault,  to  be  per* 
petnaL  At  that  time,  Congreaa  aeemed  to  have  no  fixed  plana 
for  the  fiiture— the  teeming  preaent,  with  all  ita  vaat  and  novel 
concema,  engroaaed  their  whole  attention ;  and  Doctor  Frank* 
lin'a  plan  teems  not  to  have  been  diacnaaed  at  all  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  But  when  a  declaration  of  independence  waa 
oropoaed.  that  idea  alone  auggeated  the  neceaaity  of  a  confed- 
eration of  the  atatea  to  carry  forwaid  the  work  to  a  eucceaaful 
conaummation.  Congreaa,  therefore,  on  the  eleventh  of  June, 
1776,  reaolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare, and  properly  digeat,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  aeveral  atatea.  The  committee  appointed 
under  the  reaolution  conaiated  of  one  delegate  from  each  state.* 
J<^  Dickenson,  of  Peimaylvania,  waa  choaen  chairman,  and 
through  lUm  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  articlea  of  con- 
federation on  the  twelfth  of  July.  Almost  daily  debatea  upon 
the  subject  ensued  until  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  the 
report  waa  laid  aside,  and  was  not  uken  up  again  for  consid- 
eration until  the  eighth  of  April,  1777.  In  the  mean  while, 
several  of  the  states  had  adopted  constitutiona  for  their  re- 
spective government,  and  Congreaa  waa  practically  acknowl* 
edged  the  aupreme  head  in  all  mattera  appertaining  to  the  war, 
public  floancea,  Sec.  It  emitted  billa  of  credit,  or  paper  money, 
appointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negt^Uona  with 
foreign  governmenta. 

From  the  eighth  of  April  until  the  fifteenth  of  November 
fbllowing.  the  subject  was  debated  two  or  three  timea  a  week, 
and  several  amendmenta  were  made.  Aa  the  confederation 
might  bo  a  permanent  bond  of  union,  of  course  local  interests 
were  considered  prospectively.  If  the  onion  had  been  design- 
ed to  l>e  temporary,  to  meet  the  exigenciea  ariaing  from  the 
state  of  war  in  which  the  coloniea  then  were,  local  qoestiona 
could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to  have  elicited  debate ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  course  the  sagacious  men 
who  were  then  in  Congress  looked  beyond  the  present,  and 
endeavored  to  legislate  accordingly.  From  tiie  aeventh  of 
October  until  ttie  fifteenth  of  November,  the  debates  upon  it 
were  almost  daily,  and  the  conflicting  inten^ata  oftlie  several 
atatea  were  strongly  brought  into  view  by  the  difibrent  speak- 
ers. On  that  day  the  following  draft,  containing  all  of  the 
amendmenta,  waa  laid  before  Congreaa,  and  after  a  spirited 
debate  waa  adopted : 

AancLK  1.  The  style  of  thia  eonfederacy  riinll  be,  "  The 
United  Statea  of  America.'* 

AxTicLC  3.  Each  atate  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  ri^t,  which 
is  not  by  diis  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
Statea  in  Congress  asaembled. 

AvncLK  3.  The  said  statea  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common 
defenae,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfiu^;  binding  themselves  to  aasist  each  other 
againat  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacka  made  upon  them,  or  any 
of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretense  whatever. 

AxTicLB  4.  The  better  to  secore  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different 

*  8«e  JammmU,  ii.,  197.  Tb«  committM  rontiated  of  MatMra.  BartWtt,  S. 
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atatea  in  thia  Union,  the  free  inhabitanta  of  each  of  these  states, 
paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  Justice  excepted,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privilegea  and  immonitiea  of  free  citizena  in 
the  several  atatea ;  and  the  people  of  each  atate  shall  have  free 
ingreaa  and  regreaa  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  en- 
joy therein  all  the  privilegea  of  trade  and  commerce  aubject 
to  the  aame  dutiea,  impoaitiona,  and  restrictions,  aa  the  inhab- 
itanta thereof  reapectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall 
not  extend  ao  fiur  aa  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  im- 
ported into  any  aUte  to  any  other  atate,  of  wUch  the  owner  Js 
an  inhabitant;  provided,  alao,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  re- 
striction shall  be  laid  by  any  aUte  on  the  property  of  the 
United  Statea  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  goilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  atate,  ahall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  Statea,  he  ahall,  upon  de- 
mand of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from 
which  he  fled,  he  delivered  op  and  removed  to  the  atate  having 
Joriadiction  of  hia  offenae. 

Foil  faith  and  credit  ahall  be  given  in  each  of  theae  atatea  t  > 
the  records,  acta,  and  judicial  proceedinga  of  the  coorta  and 
magistratea  of  every  other  atate. 

AxTiCLS  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States,  delegatea  shall  be  annu- 
ally appointed  in  such  manner  aa  the  Legislature  of  each  atate 
ahall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congreaa  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember in  every  year,  with  a  power  reacrved  to  each  state  to 
recall  ita  delegatea  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  vdthin  the  year, 
and  to  aend  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  atate  ahall  be  repreaented  in  Congreaa  by  leaa  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  aeven  membera;  and  no*peraon  shall  be 
capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any 
term  of  aix  yeara ;  nor  ahall  any  peraon,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  Statea,  for  which 
he,  or  another  for  hia  benefit,  raceivea  any  aalary,  feea,  or 
emolomenta  of  any  kind. 

Each  atate  shall  maintain  ita  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 
the  states,  and  whfle  they  act  aa  membera  of  the  conunittr»e 
of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  hi  the  United  States,  in  Congrest 
assembled,  each  state  shall  ^ave  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congreaa  shall  not  be  im- 
peached or  queationed  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congreaa , 
and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  In  their  per- 
aona  from  arresta  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their 
gohig  to  and  flrom  and  attendance  on  Congreaa,  except  for 
treaaon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

AxTiCLC  6.  No  atate,  without  the  conacnt  of  the  United 
Statea,  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  shall  aend  any  embassy  to,  or 
receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor 
shall  any  person  holding  any  ofllce  of  profit  or  truat  under  the 
United  Statea,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  preaent,  emolu- 
ment, ofl^  or  tide  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  Statea  in  Con- 
gress aaaembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  titie  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  statea  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confeder- 
ation, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  conacnt 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  aaeembled,  apecit'ying  accu- 
rately the  purposes  for  which  the  same  ia  to  be  entered  into 
and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  hnposta  or  duties  which  may  interfere 
with  any  atipulationa  ia  treaties  entered  into  hj  the  United 
Statea,  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  vdth  any  king,  prince,  or  state, 
in  pursuance  of  any  treatiea  ahready  propoaed  by  Congress  to 
the  courta  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  veaael  of  war  ahall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any 
state,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  Statea,  in  Congreaa  assembled,  for  the  defense  of 
such  state  or  ita  trade ;  nor  ahall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  atate  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  United  Statea,  In  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forta  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  such  state;  but  every  state  shall  alwaya  keep 
up  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  anfficientiy  armed 
and  accoutered,  and  shall  provide  and  have  cSnstantiy  ready 
fbr  uae,  in  public  stores,  a  doe  number  of  field  piecea  and  tenta, 
and  a  proper  quantity  of  arma,  ammunition,  and  camp  equi- 
page. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  th« 
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United  State*,  io  CongreM  tMembled,  anlest  raeh  state  be  act- 
oally  invaded  by  enemiea  or  ahall  have  received  certain  advice 
of  a  reaoltttion  bdng  formed  by -tome  nation  of  Indiana  to  in- 
vade  tnch  itate,  and  the  danger  ii  so  imminent  a*  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  Statea,  in  Congrefs  aaaembled,  can  be 
coosnlted ;  nor  aball  any  afeate  grant  commtationa  to  any  ahipa 
or  veasela  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it 
be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Sutes,  in  Congress 
assembled*  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the 
•objects  thereof  against  which  war  haa  been  so  declared,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  esUblished  by  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  sute  be  infested  by 
pirates,  in  which  caae  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  tbe  danger  shall  continue,  or  un- 
til  the  United  Sutes,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

Abticlb  7.  When  land  forces  are  raiaed  by  any  state  for  the 
eommon  defense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank,  of  colonel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  state  respective* 
ly  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as 
such  state  ahall  direct,  and  all  vaoanciea  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  state  which  first  made  the  appointment 

AmriCLC  8.  AU  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare, 
and  allowed  by  the  United  Statea,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
be  defirayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  several  statea  in  pi^portion  to  the  value  of  all 
land  within  each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person, 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall 
be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States,  in 
Ccmgress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  ap- 
point. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proporti<ni  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  Statea, 
in  Congress  assembled. 

AmricLC  0.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
have  the  aole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  drtermining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle—of sending  and  receiving  embassadors— entering  hito 
treaties  and  alliances ;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  ttie  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposto  and  du- 
ties on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from 
prohibiting  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods 
or  commoditieii  whatsoever— of  establishing  rules  for  deciding 
in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and 
in  what  manner  prises  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated — 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  tiroes  of  peace- 
appointing  courta  for  the  trial  of  piraciea  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courta  for  reoeivlBg 
and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures ;  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  Judge 
of  any  of  the  aaid  courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congraas  assembled,  shall  also  be  the 
last  resort,  on  appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  diflferences  now  sub- 
sisting or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  states 
concerning  boundary,  Jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
erer ;  which  authority  ahall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
following :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or 
lawful  agent  of  any  state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  pre- 
sent a  petitioivto  Congress  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and 
praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order 
of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the 
other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties,  by  thefr  lawfol  agenta,  who  shall  then  be 
directed  to  appoint,  by  Joint  consent,  commissioners  or  Judges 
to  constitote  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in 
question ;  but  if  they  can  not  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  fh>m  the  list  of 
such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one.  the  pe- 
titioners beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir- 
teen ;  end  from  tiiat  number  not  less  dian  seven  nor  more  than 
nfaie  names,  as  Congress  shall  dhrect,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names 
shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or 
Judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always 
as  a  major  part  of  the  Judges,  who  shsll  hear  the  cause,  shall 
■grae  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect 


to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  wttbout  diowtng  reasons  which 
Congress  shall  Judge  suAoient,  or,  being  present,  shall  refuse  to 
atrike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  person* 
out  of  each  state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in 
behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  ref^ng ;  and  the  Judgment  and 
sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
aoribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  autiiority  of  such  court,  or  to  ap- 
pear, or  defend  their  clafan  or  cause,  the  court  shall  neverthe- 
less  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  Judgment,  «4iich  shall 
in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  the  Judgment  or  sentence 
and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  lodged  among  the  acta  of  Congress  for  the  security 
of  the  parties  concerned;  provided  that  every  commlasioner. 
before  he  site  in  Judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administer- 
ed by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of 
the  state,  where  the  cauae  shall  be  tried,  **  well  and  truly  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  Judgment,  without  fiivor,  affection,  or  hope  of  re- 
ward :"  provided,  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

AU  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  dahn- 
ed  under  diflTerent  granta  of  two  or  more  statea,  whose  Juris- 
diction as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  statea  which 
passed  such  granta  are  a4)u8ted,  the  said  granta  or  either  of 
them  being  at  the  aame  time  claimed  to  have  origlnidted  ttite- 
cedent  to  such  seUlement  of  Jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition 
of  eitiier  party  to  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
determhied,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before 
prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion between  difierent  states. 

The  United  States,  fai  Congress  aaaembled,  shall  also  haw 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy 
and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of 
the  respective  states  —  fixing  the  standard  of  welghta  and 
measures  throughout  the  United  Statea— regulating  the  tnde 
and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any 
of  the  states ;  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state 
within  ito  own  Hmito  be  not  infringed  or  violated— estaUishlng 
and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  anotiier  tfamn^- 
out  all  the  United  Statea,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  pa- 
pers passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenaes  of  the  said  office— appointing  all  officers  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  excepting  regi- 
mental officers— appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  force*, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  servioe  of  the 
United  States  making  rules  for  the  government  and  r^inlatiou 
of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operatioos. 

The  United  Statea,  in  Congress  aasembled.  shall  have  author- 
ity to  appofait  a  committee  to  alt  in  the  receas  of  Congreaa,  to 
be  denominated  "  a  Committee  of  tlie  Statea.**  and  to  cooaist 
of  one  delegate  fh>m  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  other 
conunittees  and  civil  officers  aa  may  be  neceasary  for  man- 
aging the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  tiieir  direo- 
tion— to  appoint  one  of  thefr  number  to  preaide,  provided  tiiat 
no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  presldrat  more 
than  one  year  In  any  term  of  three  years— to  ascertain  the 
necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  de- 
fraying the  public  expenses — to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year 
to  the  respective  states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so 
borrowed  or  emitted— to  build  and  equip  a  navy — to  agree 
upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from 
each  state  for  ita  quota.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 
inhabitanta  in  such  state :  which  requisition  shall  be  binding, 
and  tiiereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the 
regimental  officers,  rsLse  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip 
them,  in  a  soldierlike  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  ao  clothed,  armed,  and  equip- 
ped, shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  the  United  Statea,  In  Congress  aaaembled :  but 
tf  the  United  States,  hi  Congress  aaaembled,  ahall,  on  consider- 
ation of  drcumstsnces.  Judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not 
ndse  men,  or  should  raise  a  snosUer  number  tiian  ita  quota,  and 
that  any  other  state  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
tiie  quota  thereot  such  extra  number  shall  be  raiaed,  officered, 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota 
of  such  state,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  state  shsll  Judge 
thst  such  extra  number  can  not  safely  be  spared  out  of  the 
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nme;  in  wbioh  cam  they  ihall  nice,  oflker,  dothe,  arm,  and 
cqoip,  u  many  of  such  extra  yumber  as  they  Judge  can  be 
•afely  apared.  And  the  oflioera  and  men  ao  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped  aball  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the 
time  agreed  on  by  the  United  Statea,  in  Congreaa  aaaemUed. 

The  United  Statea,  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  shall  never  en- 
gage in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repriaal  in  time 
of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treatiea  or  alliances,  nor  coin 
money,  nor  regulate  the  Talue  thereof  nor  ascertain  the  sums 
and  expenaea  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the 
United  ^atea  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor 
agree  upon  the  number  of  veaaels  of  war  to  be  built  or  pur- 
chased, or  the  number  of  land  or  aea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine 
states  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other 
point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined 
unleaa  by  the  votes  of  a  mi^oriQr  of  the  United  Statea,  in  Con- 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
journ to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
United  Statea,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer 
duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the 
Journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  t]\ere- 
of  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  opertuions.  as  in 
their  judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates 
of  a  state  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  tbeir  request,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  transcript  of  the  said  Journal,  except  such  parta 
as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states. 

AxTicuE  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
sach  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gross  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall  from  time 
to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with  ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  artltles  of  confederation,  die  voice  of  nine  statea 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  Is  requisite. 

AmTici.B  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  join- 
ing in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into, 
and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of  this  union ;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  hato  the  same,  unlesa  such  admission 
be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

AXTICZ.C  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
and  debts  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfoction 
whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby 
solemnly  pledged. 

ABTICX.C  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which, 
by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles 
of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  altera- 
don  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  imless  such 
alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congreaa  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every  state. 

Congress  directed  these  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  Leg- 
IslatuVes  of  the  several  states,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  they 
were  advised  to  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same  in 
Congress,  by  afRxing  their  names  thereto. 

After  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  by  Con- 
greaa, that  body  directed  a  copy  of  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
speakers  of  the  various  State  Legislaturea,  to  be  laid  before 
them  for  action.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  communica- 
tion, requesting  the  several  Legislatures,  in  case  they  spproved 
of  them,  to  instruct  tiieir  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a 
ratification  of  them,  which  last  act  should  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive. On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  a  committee  of  three 
(Duer,  Lovell,  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee)  was  appointed  to 
procure  the  tranalatton  of  the  Articles  of  Confisderation  into 
the  French  language ;  and  also  to  prepare  and  report  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Canada,  urging  them  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  confederacy. 

llie  letter  which  accompanied  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
when  they  were  sent  to  the  sereral  State  Legislature^  was  in 


the  form  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  immediate  and  united  action. 
A  direful  necessi^  called  for  some  strong  bond  of  union,  for 
tile  clangOT  of  arms  was  heard  on  every  side.  Foes  widiout 
and  traitors  within  were  every  where  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Jealousy  between  the  states,  and  using  every  eflTort  to  sunder 
the  ligamenta  of  a  conunon  interest  and  repress  a  common  aa- 
piration  which  united  them.  It  was  easily  foreseen  that  the 
conflicting  interesta  of  thirteen  distinct  states  would  necessa- 
rily dash,  and  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  which  each  poasesa- 
ed  would  interpose  many  objecdons  to  a  general  confederation, 
•uch  as  was  proposed.  Therefore,  the  letter  was  an  argument- 
ative one,  and  endeavored  to  show  them  that  the  plan  pro- 
poaed  was  the  best  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  circnm- 
atanoesofalL 

Notwithstanding  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  iometking 
must  be  speedily  done,  the  State  Legislatures  were  slow  to 
adopt  the  articles.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  the  prevailing  sentimento  of  the  people,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Dedarati<m  of  Independence ;  and  in  many  things  that 
Declaration  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  vi^ere  manifestiy 
at  variance.  The  former  was  based  upon  dedared  right;  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  was  aaserted  poteer.  The  former  was 
based  upon  a  superintending  Providence,  and  the  inalienable 
righta  of  man ;  the  latter  rested  upon  the  "soverdgn^  of  de- 
clared power— one  ascending  for  the  foundation  of  human  gov- 
ernment, to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature'a  God,  written 
upon  the  heart  of  man— the  other  resting  upon  the  basis  of 
human  institutions,  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colonial  char- 
tera.***  Again,  the  aystem  of  representation  proposed  was 
highly  objectionable,  because  each  state  was  entitled  to  the 
sanoe  voice  in  Congress,  wliatever  might  be  the  diflerence  in 
population.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  all  waa,  that 
the  question  of  the  limif  of  the  several  states,  and  also  hi 
whom  waa  vested  the  control  or  possesion  of  the  crown- 
lands,  was  not  only  unadjusted,  but  wholly  unnoticed.  These 
and  other  defects  caused  most  of  the  statea  to  hesitato,  at  first, 
to  adopt  the  articles,  and  several  of  them  for  a  long  time  ut- 
terly refused  to  accept  thcuL 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1778,  Congress  proceeded  to 
consider  the  objections  of  the  states  to  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  a  form 
of  ratification  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon 
parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  be  signed  by 
such  ddegatea  as  were  instructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective 
]..egislatures. 

On  the  nintii  of  July,  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire,  Maa- 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  signed  the  artidea.  The 
delegates  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  not 
yet  empowered  to  ratify  and  sign.  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina were  not  represented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York 
was  conditional  tiiat  all  the  other  states  should  ratify.  The 
delegates  from  North  Carolina  signed  the  articles  on  the  twen- 
ty first  Of  July  ;  those  of  Georgia,  on  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  the 
same  month ;  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 
vember ;  and  those  of  Delaware,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Peb> 
ruary,  and  fifth  of  May,  1779.  Maryland  still  firmly  refused  to 
ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  aeparate  states  to  the  crown-lands  should  be  ttaXtj 
adjusted.  This  point  was  finally  aettied  by  ceasfona  of  the 
daiming  states  to  the  United  States,  of  all  the  unsettled  and  un- 
appropriated lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union.  This 
cession  of  the  crown  landa  to  the  Union  originated  the  Terri- 
torial Syitem,  and  the  erection  of  the  Nortiiwestem  Territory 
into  a  distinct  government  similar  to  tiie  existing  states,  having 
a  local  Legislature  of  ita  own.  The  insuperable  objection  of 
Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  aettlement  of  this  qu(^ 
tion,  her  delegates  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the 
first  day  of  March.  1781,  four  years  and  four  months  aftpr  they 
were  adopted  by  Congress.t    By  this  aot  of  Maryland,  tiiey  be- 

•  John  Qaincjr  AdwM*  Jobile*  DiacoarM,  isaui 

f  Tb«  feUowiog  tarn  Um  nnaM  ofxhe  dvtafstM  ttom  Um  Mirmni  atatM  up- 
peaded  to  tb*  ArticlM  or  ConfedcrmtiOD  j 

New  Bamp$Mrt,  Jortib  BartJett,  John  Weotwnrtb,  Jr. 

Mlamueku»Ht$  Baf/,  John  Hancock,  8aara«l  Adama.  Slbridfr  Oerrj,  Ynm- 
ria  Dana,  Jamaa  Lorell,  Samoal  HolttB. 

RMod*  blmndy  William  Xllefr,  Haanr  Marcbant,  John  Collina. 

CofWMorfaMt,  Roger  Sborman,  Saroad  Huntiii{ton,  Olivar  Wolcott,  Titaa 


Ntw  Y»rk^  Jamea  Daano,   Praocia  I^rwis,  Williain  Dn#r,  Oouveniwoi 
Morria 
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came  the  organic  law  of  the  union,  and  on  the  second  of  March, 
Congreia  aaaembled  under  the  new  powers. 

A  few  weeks  prerious  to  the  final  ratification  of  tbe  Articles 
of  Confiederation.  Congress  made  a  new  arrangement  in  the 
machinery  of  ita  civil  government    A  foreign  bureau  was  es- 
tablished, equivalent  in  its  functions  to  our  present  Department 
of  State,  the  head  of  which  was  styled  Secrtutrf  of  Fortign  AJ- 
^Lin.    A  financial  bureau  was  also  established,  and  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treas- 
ury, called   5vjMr- 
infm^enc     of    Fi- 
nanet,  was  appoint- 
ed.   Secretaries  of 
War    and    Marine 
were  also  appoint- 
ed, and,  under  the 
power  of  the  Con- 
federation, new  en- 
ergy was  manifest- 
ed in  the  manage- 
ment    of    aflairs. 
Robert  It  Living- 
ston,* of  New  York, 
was  appointed  the 
first   Foreign   Sec- 
retary, and  Robert 
^^^  Morris,  of  Philadel- 

^^'^^  phia,  Superintend- 

ent of  Finance.^  Livingston  had  two  under  secretaries  (Louis 
R.  Morris,  and  Peter  S.  Duponceau),  and  two  clerks  (John 
Stone,  afterwivrd  governor  of  Maryland,  and  Henry  Remsen, 
of  New  York),  to  assist  him.  Reverend  Mr.  Tetard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  translator.  The  oflSce  for  the  transaction  of 
business  was  a  building  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Sixth 
Street  (No.  13),  three  stories  in  height,  with  only  twelve  feet 


I^tte  Jtrvtjf,  Joha  WitlMTBpooii,  ITatkanid  Scadiler. 

Pen%i^9amU^  Robert  Monrw,  Daoial  RobvnlMa,  JoMtlwn  Buj-ard  Smitii, 
WUImii.  Cli^kD.  JOMph  Rccd. 

IM«MMrr,  ThooMu  M'Knn,  Joho  DiekintoB.  NicbolM  Vkq  Dyk« 

Mmrylamd,  John  HaiMon,  Daniel  Carruil. 

flrgimim,  Richanl  Hanry  Lm,  Jolin  BaniaUr,  Tbomaa  Adaaa,  Joba 
Barvic.  Prancia  Lifhtibot  Lm. 

Sortk  C«ra/iM«.  John  Pann.  Corwlina  HanwCt,  John  Willkuna. 

SmuA  C«r«MN«,  Heaiy  Laaraoa,  William  Henry  Drayton,  Jonathan  Mat- 
tbewa,  Richard  Hutaon,  Thomaa  Hpyward,  Jan. 

Otargia,  John  Walton,  Edward  Telfair,  Id  ward  Lan(wortby. 

*  Pron  an  addreea  delivered  on  the  annivenary  ot  one  o{  the  literary  aoci- 
etiee  oTColnmbia  Oull*(e  in  1831,  by  John  W.  Praoria,  M.D.,  of  New  Torfc, 
I  have  (leaoed  the  materiala  o(  the  Ibliowiaf  brief  notice  of  the  public  life  of 
Ml.  Liviofaton  i 

Robert  R.  Livinfaton,  fraat-frandaon  of  the  firat  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lir- 
h^too,  waa  bom  in  the  rity  of  New  Tork  in  1747.  He  waa  educated  at 
Kii«'a  (Columbia)  Colle|[e.  where  he  (raduated  b  1764.  He  atudied  hw 
ander  William  Smith,  the  hiatorian  of  Hew  Turk,  and  became  emineiit  in 
that  profeaaion.  He  waa  an  early  opponent  of  Britiab  oppraaaion,  aad  took 
an  active  part  in  politic*  in  bia  native  city.  Hia  aiater  waa  married  to  the 
brave  Montfnmery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  and  thia  circnmaUnce  fired  the  aeai 
of  vonac  Ltvinfatoo.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Confraaa  of  1776,  and  waa 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prvparathe  Decfauation  of  Independence. 
Called  home  to  attead  to  dutiaa  in  the  Provincial  Coofraaa  of  hia  aUte,  he 
waa  not  preaeut  when  that  inatnimeot  waa  adopted,  nor  when  it  waa  aigaed. 
Ha  AUed  the  raaponaible  atation  of  Secretary  for  Poreign  AITaini,  ftom  Jan- 
oaiy.  I7S1 ,  antil  17IQ,  when,  hnvinf  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Sute  of 
Hew  Toffc,  be  raeifned,  and  waa  ancceeded  by  Mr.  Jay.  He  waa  a  waim 
aapporter  of  the  Pederal  Cooatitntion  in  the  convention  of  New  Tork,  aa- 
aembled at  Ponglikeepaia  in  178S,  and  the  nett  year  he  adminiaterad  the  oath 
of  odice  to  Oeor{e  Waabington  aa  the  first  President  of  the  United  Sutea, 
ander  the  new  charter.  Mr.  Jeflbraon  appointed  him  miniater  to  the  rontt 
of  Prance,  then  repraaented  by  the  youthful  Napoleon,  the  first  consul  of  the 
Pvcnch  Republic.  Ha  performed  hia  duties  with  sifnal  ability,  and  accom- 
plished the  purchaae  of  Looismna  fWwn  the  Preach.  By  hi*  enli|hteDed  pat* 
ronafe  of  Robert  Pulton  in  hia  experimenta  in  navifcatinn  by  steam,  he  con- 
forred  an  inestimable  benefit  npon  menkind.  He  died  at  Clermont,  in  Co- 
lumbia county,  on  the  twenty-aixtb  of  Pebruary,  181 S,  in  the  aizty-aixth  year 
of  hia  age.  "  Hi*  person,"  mjt  Dr.  Prancia,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
••  waa  tall  and  commanding,  and  of  patrician  dignity.  Gentle  and  conrtaooa 
in  hia  roannera,  pure  and  upright  in  bia  noralsL  His  benefactiona  to  the  poor 
were  nnmefDus  and  unoatenlatioua.  In  hia  Mfo  witboat  raproach,  vietorieaa 
n  death  over  ita  terrors." 

t  In  May,  ITBl,  Mr.  Morria  auhmkted  to  Ccmpma  a  plan  for  a  National 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thonaaad  dollars.  Congrasa  approved 
nf  the  phin,  offered  to  incorporate  the  anbecrthera  by  the  name  of  the  /Vm<- 
dtM  m$td  Dirtttmrt  oftkt  Bcmk  iff  North  Jwttriem,  and  decreed  that  the  billa 
abouM  be  receivable  in  pnymcnt  of  all  taxaa,  dntiea,and  debta  due  the  United 
Statca.  Thia  bank,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  went  into  aucceaaful  op«r- 
ation  in  December,  1781.  It  greaUy  aaaiated  in  the  raetoration  of  the  ciedit 
of  tlie  government,  and  wna  of  eflcient  aervice  in  the  financial  aflairs  of  the 
loantiy  durii^t  the  romainder  of  the  war. 


t'ouxlQS  Uppicb.* 


front  From  that  humble  edifice  went  forth  instructions  which 
arrested  tiie  attention  of  European  diplomatists,  and  turned 
their  minds  with  astonish-  - 

ment  to  the  rising  nation  in 
the  West 

On  the  twentieth  of  June, 
1782,  the  device  for  the  pres-     . 
ent  great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  was  sdopted,  as  fol- 
lows: ilraui-Paleways  of    « 
thirteen  pieces,  argent  and    * 
gules;  a  chief  azure;  the    | 
escutcheon  on  the  breast     « 
of  the  American  eagle  dis-     ^ 
plsyed  proper,  holding  in 
his  dexter  talon  an  olive 
branch,  and  in  his  sinister  a 
bundle  of  thirteen  arrows, 
all  proper,  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll.  Inscribed  with  this  motto. 
**  E  pluribm*  Unum,"    For  the  Ocsf— Over  the  head  of  the  ea- 
gle, which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory,  or  break- 
ing through  a  cloud,  proper,  and  surrounding  thirteen  stars 
forming  a  constellation,  argent  on  an  azure  field.    Reverse— 
A  pyramid,  unfinished.     In  the  zenith,  an  eye  in  a  triangle, 
surrounded  with  a  glory,  proper.    Over  the  eye  these  words. 
**AnnuU  CttpiU.*'    On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  numerical 
letters  MDCCLXXVI.,  and  underneath  the  following  motto, 
**yovui  Ordo  StcloruwtT^ 

ThS  FbDBAAL  CoifSTITUTIOK. 

It  was  early  perceived  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
conferred  powers  upon  Congress  quite  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
jects of  an  eflfective  national  government  That  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  those  articles,  possessed  no  power  tu 
liquidate  debts  incurred  during  the  war ;{  it  had  the  prirflege 
only  of  recommending  to  the  several  states  the  payment  there 
of.  This  recommendation  was  tardily  complied  with.§  and 
Congress  possessed  no  power  to  compel  the  sutes  to  obey  iu 
mandates.  To  a  great  extent  the  people  lost  all  regard  for  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try became  wretchedly  deranged.  In  truth,  every  thing  seem- 
ed to  be  tending  toward  utter  chaos  soon  after  peace  in  1783, 
and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Revolutioa,  in  view  of  increasing 
and  magnified  evils,  and  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  were  turned  to  a  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a 
closer  imion  of  the  states,  and  for  a  general  government  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from 
which  the  confederation  in  question  widely  departed. 

The  aagacious  mind  of  Washington  perceived  with  intense 
anxiety  the  tendency  toward  ruin  of  Aat  fair  fiabric  which  his 
prowess  had  helped  to  rear,  and  he  took  the  initial  step  toward 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  finally  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington had  contemplated  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  Potomac 
with  the  Ohio,  and  through  his  influence  the  Legislatures  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  were  induced  to  send  commissioners 
to  Alexandria.  In  March,  1785,  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject 
During  their  stay  at  Mount  Vernon  they  devised  another  com- 
ntission  to  establish  a  general  tariff  on  imports,  and  to  mature 
other  commercial  regulations.  This  convention  was  held  ai 
Annapolis,  in  September,  1786.  but  only  five  states  were  rep- 
resented—Virginia, Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 

*  This  ia  from  a  sketch  in  Wataon'a  Jmmmh  »/ PkUmda^ldm,  Mr.  Dupov 
ceau  informed  Mr.  Wataon  that  Mr.  Livii^atoo  oeeupied  the  front  room  ia 
the  second  atocy,  and  hia  two  under  aecretariea  an  adjoimng  back  room. 
The  two  clerks  and  the  tranaktor  occupied  the  only  lower  rnooL 

f  See  JfMmmlM  qf  Camgrnt,  viL,  301.  In  a  nMBuacript  letter  beforo  nae. 
written  in  181A,  by  Tbomaa  Barritt,  laq.,  an  eminent  aatiqnary  of  Manchep 
ler,  Bngfaind,  addressed  to  hia  aon  ta  thia  conatry,  ia  the  foOowii^  statsmant . 
**  My  friend.  Sir  John  Praatwicb,  Bart.,  toM  me  be  waa  the  person  who  m^ 
geatod  the  idea  of  a  coat  of  anna  for  the  American  Sutea  to  an  (rwhamailiii 
[John  Adams]  firom  thence,  which  they  have  see*  fit  to  put  upon  some  of 
their  monepn.  It  ia  this  he  told  me— party  per  pale  of  thirteen  atnpea,  arhite 
and  red ;  the  chief  of  the  eecutcbeon  bine,  aiptifying  the  protection  of 
Heaven  over  the  atatea.  He  any*  it  wna  aeon  nfterward  adopted  m  the  arato 
of  the  autaa,  aad,  to  give  it  mora  coaaeqaenee,  it  waa  plneed  upon  the  bnnai 
of  a  disptajred  eagle." 

X  The  general  guverament,  at  the  cloae  of  the  Revohttioa,  waa  burdened 
with  a  foreign  debt  of  eight  milliona  of  doHara,  and  a  domeatic  debt  of  aboal 
thirty  oulliooa  due  to  the  army  aad  to  other  American  citiaeaa. 

\  During  fourteen  months,  only  four  hundred  and  eighty  two  thoneand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollara  wera  paid  into  the  public  tranaoiy;  aad  the 
foreign  interaet  wna  paid  by  a  fraah  loan  from  Holland. 
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New  York.*  The  chief  object  of  the  convention  wai  to  con- 
sult on  the  beat  means  of  renaedying  the  defects  of  the  Federal 
gOTernment  The  delegates  met  on  the  eleventh,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  chose  John  Dickinson  chairman.  After  a  full 
interchnnge  of  sentiments,  they  agreed  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  states  then  represented. 

The  committee  reported  on  the  fourteenth,  that  In  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  delegates  from  a  majority  of  states, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  further  action;  and  they 
recommended  the  appointment  of  deputies  by  the  several 
f^tates,  to  meet  in  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  following. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  Congress.  On 
the  twenty-flrst  of  February,  the  committee  of  that  body,  con- 
cisting  of  Messrs.  Dana,  Vamum,  S.  Bl  Mitchell,  Smith,  Cad- 
wallader,  Irvine,  N.  Mitchell,  Forrest,  Qrayson,  Blount,  Bull, 
nnd  Few,  to  whom  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  re- 
ferred, reported  thereon,  and  offered  the  following  for  con- 
sideration : 

^  Congress  having  had  under  consideration  the  letter  of  John 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  commissioners  who  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis  during  the  last  year ;  also  the  proceedings 
of  the  said  commissioners,  and  entirely  coinciding  with  them 
as  to  the  ineflSciency  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  such  further  provisions  as  shall  render  the 
same  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  the  Union,  do  strongly  rec- 
ommend to  the  different  Legislatures  to  send  forward  dele- 
gates, to  meet  the  proposed  convention,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May  next,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

The  delegates  for  the  State  of  New  York  thereupon  laid  be- 
fore Congress  Instructions  which  they  had  received  from  their 
constituents,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  instructions,  moved 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  order  to 
take  up  the  following  proposition,  viz. : 

**  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  states  composing  tiie  Un- 
ion, that  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  said  states 

respectively  be  held  at ,  on  ,  for  the  purpose  of 

revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  and  reporting  to  the 
United  States,  In  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  states  respect- 
ively, such  alterations  and  ansendments  of  the  said  Articles  of 
Confederation  as  the  representatives,  met  in  such  convention, 
shall  Judge  proper  and  necessary,  to  render  them  adequate  to 
the  preservation  and  support  of  the  Union." 

On  taking  the  question,  only  three  states  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  the  resolution  was  negatived. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  the  delegates  for  Massachusetts 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  order 
to  take  into  consideration  a  motion  which  they  read  in  their 
place ;  this  being  agreed  to,  the  motion  of  the  delegates  for 
Massachusetts  was  taken  up,  and,  being  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

•'  Whereas,  there  is  provision  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  union  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the  as- 
sent of  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states;  and  whereas,  experience  hath 
evinced  that  there  are  defecta  in  the  present  Confederation,  as 
a  mean  to  remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their  dele- 
gates in  CongTMS,  have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  par- 
poses  expressed  in  the  follovHng  resolution ;  and  such  conven- 
tion appearing  to  be  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing 
in  these  states  a  firm  national  government : 

**  RM$ot9^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  del- 
egates, who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress 
and  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions 
therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed 
by  the  states,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigences  of  the  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

This  preamble  and  resolution  were  immediately  transmitted 

*  Tb«  Mune*  of  tb«  membcn  of  tb*  ronretntion  wmv  u  foOowt :  New  York, 
Akxander  HamOtoo,  Ksbert  B«B»on  ;  NtwJknejf,  Abmliain  Clark,  William 
C.  Hooaton,  JamM  Srbareimo  ;  Fenrntyhmnla,  Taock  Coi«  ;  Dtlawart, 
Qaorga  Read,  John  Dirkiiuon,  Richard  BaaMt|  flrctete,  Xdmaitd  Rao 
dolph,  Jamaa  MadiMM,  Jan.,  SL  Oaors*  Tucker. 


to  the  several  speakers  of  state  legislative  assemblies,  and  they 
were  laid  before  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all  th«' 
states  of  the  confederacy.  While  a  feeling  prevailed  gener- 
ally that  Bowutking  must  be  done  to  avert  the  threatened  an- 
archy, toward  which  governmental  operations  were  tending, 
great  caution  was  observed  in  the  delegation  of  powers  and  in 
instruction  to  those  who  should  be  appointed  members  of  the 
proposed  convention.  However,  In  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Congress,  delegates  were  chosen  in  the  sev- 
eral states  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1787.  All  the  states  were  represented  except  Rhode 
Island.*  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention.  Able  statesmen  were  his 
associates,  and  they  entered  earnestly  upon  their  duties.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  perceived  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  radically  defective,  and 
their  powers  so  Inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  code  of  the  old  Confederation, 
they  went  diligently  at  work  to  form  a  new  Constitution.  Ed- 
mund Randolph  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  May.  which  embodied  the  plan  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  form  a  general  government  consist- 
hag  of  a  Legidature,  executive,  and  Judiciary ;  and  a  revenue, 
army  and  navy  independent  of  the  control  of  the  several  states. 
It  was  to  have  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace,  make 
treaties ;  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  c<dning  money,  and 
the  supervision  of  all  national  transactions.  Upon  general 
principles  this  plan  was  highly  approved,  but  in  that  conven- 
tion there  were  many  ardent  and  pure  patriots,  who  looked 
upon  the  preservation  of  state  sovereignty  as  essential,  and  re- 
garded this  proposed  form  of  government  as  a  radical  infringe- 
ment upon  those  rights.    They  therefore  violently  opposed  it 

Another  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Paterson,  a  delegate  from 
New  Jersey.  It  enlarged  the  power  of  Congress,  but  left  its 
resources  and  supplies  to  be  found  through  the  medium  of  the 
state  governments.  This  plan  had  that  serious  defect  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation — a  dependence  of  the  general  gov 
emment  upon  the  several  states  for  its  vitality.  On  the  twelfth 
of  September,  the  committee  to  "  revise  the  Articles"  submit- 
ted the  fcdiowing  resolution  to  Congress,  which  was  adopted : 

**  R0$olved  unoMiwutMBfy,  That  the  said  report,  with  the  reso- 
lutions and  letters  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  Legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in 
conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention,  made  and  pro- 
vided te  that  case." 

Such,  fai  brief  outline,  is  the  history  of  the  Confederation,  and 
of  our  Federal  Constitution  as  it  came  fr^m  the  skillful  pen  of 
Gouvemenr  Morrls,t  a  member  of  the  convention.    Sufficient 

*  The  (anowlag  ara  the  names  of  the  delefatea  > 

Nno  Hmptkirt,  Jvtn  Laogdon,  John  Pickerinf,  Hirbolaa  Gibnan,  ano 
Benjamin  WeeL 

Maa$ac*vsmt,  Francia  Dana,  Slbridfe  Oeny,  Nathaniel  Oorbam,  Rafb* 
King,  and  Caleb  Strong. 

Coimeaiettt,  William  Samnel  Jnbnaon,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Oliver  EIU 
worth. 

iVcie  FopJk,  Robert  Tataa,  John  Lansing,  Jun.,  and  Alexander  Hamihon. 

N*«  Jenejf,  David  Brrarlej,  William  Clinrchill  Houston,  William  Pater 
•on,  John  NeiUon,  William  Livingston,  Abraham  Clark,  and  Jonatiian  Dajtoa. 

Fmntylvania,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Moms,  George  Clymer,  J^n^  la 
gersoll,  Thomas  Fitisimons,  Jamea  Wilson,  Govvemeur  Morris,  and  Bei^a 
min  Franklin. 

Delawart,  George  Reed,  Oonning  Bedford,  Jnn.,  John  Dickinson,  Richard 
Bassett,  and  Jacob  Broom. 

JHsry/«n<<,  Jamn  M'Henrjr.  Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jenifer,  Danid  CarroO, 
John  Francis  Mercer,  and  Lather  Martin. 

Virgimia,  George  Wasbii«ton,  Patrick  Henry,  P.dronnd  Randolph,  Jobc 
Blair,  James  Madison,  Jan.,  George  Mason,  and  Oeorxe  Wytlie.  Patrick 
Henry  having  declined  his  appointmaat  as  deputy,  James  M'Clure  was  nom 
inated  to  supply  bis  place. 

North  Carottmti,  Rkhard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardsoc 
Dsvie,  Richard  Dobbs  Speight,  and  Willie  Jones.  Richard  Ca»well  having 
resigned,  William  Blount  was  appointed  a  deputy  in  his  place.  Willie  Jones 
having  also  declined  hia  appointment,  was  supplied  by  Htogh  Williamson. 

Sbuth  Carolina,  John  RuUedge,  Charles  Pincknay,  Charles  Coleswoftfa 
Pinckney,  and  Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia,  William  Few,  Abrsham  Baldwin,  William  Pierce,  George  Wal 
ton,  William  Houston,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton. 

f  Goavera<nir  Morris  was  bom  at  Morrinania,  near  Harlem,  New  York,  on 
the  thirty-Srstuf  January,  1788.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  yearsw  He 
graduated  at  King's  Collsfe  in  1768,  and  in  1771  was  licsnaed  to  practice  hw. 
la  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congrsas  of  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
Yori.    He  waachoeen  a  delegate  to  the  Cootiaeat«lCoiy»feeeial77T.wfaeie 
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M  it  hat  proren  for  the  nation  in  iu  wonderful  growth,  it 
met  with  a  host  of  oppoaert  when  it  wa«  •ubmitted  to  the 


whoM  pen  and  aword  had  been  identiied  with  Waahingtoii 
during  almoet  the  whole  war.  He  gave  to  ita  advocacj  the 
whole  weight  of  hli  character  and  power  of  his  genioa,  and, 
aided  by  Jay  and  Madiaon,  he  acattered  broadcast  among  the 
people  those  able  papers  called  Tkt  Federalitt.  These,  like 
Paine'a  Otns,  stirred  the  maaaea,  and  soon  eleven  states,  In 
convention  aaaembled,  gave  it  their  support.  It  thos  became 
the  organic  law  of  the  nation,  and  under  its  provisions  George 
Washington,  by  a  unanimoua  vote,  waa  elected  the  first  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  with  John  Adams  as  Vice-president 
Washington  was  certified  of  his  election  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1789,  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  two  days  afterward  he  was 
on  his  way  toward  New  York,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Federal 
government.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
honors  which  attended  him  in  his  journey  from  Mount  Vernon 
to  New  York.  It  was  like  a  triumphal  procession.  He  arrived 
there  on  ttie  twenty -third  of  April*  and  <m  the  thirtieth 
of  the  aame  month  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  *  ^^"^ 
to  him  by  Chancellor  Livingston,*  upon  the  balcony  of  the  old 
Federal  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  gratified 


people  for  their  action.  State  righta,  sectional  intereats, 
radical  democracy,  all  had  numerous  friends,  and  these 
formed  the  phalanx  of  opposition ;  and  all  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  its  advocates,  with  pen  and  speech,  was  need- 
ed to  convince  the  people  of  its  superiority  to  the  Arti- 
cles  of  Confederation,  and  the  necessity  for  its  ratification. 
Among  its  ablest  advocates  waa  Alexander  Hamilton,* 


^ 


h»  WM  vtry  activ*.  In  1791  he  wm  mad*  aMisUnt  •upenQtpB<l«nt  of  Aiwnc* 
with  Rolwrt  Morris.  lo  1797  h«  wm  •  inember  or  tl>«  conTention  wliicb 
finuiMd  the  Conalitntion  or  tbe  Unitvd  SutM.  He  wu  cboeen  bjr  hie  col- 
leacuee  to  urange  the  amend nienta  and  other  hctemfeneoaa  material  into 
the  present  perfect  inatrument  of  goTemment.  In  1)98  be  waa  appointed 
■jiiater  to  Prance,  where  be  remained  two  jrean.  He  waa  elected  United 
State*  Senator  in  1800,  where  hie  abilities  and  political  aafaetty  made  him  one 
of  ita  moat  useful  members.  He  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
OouTemeur  Morris  waa  a  vigorous  political  writer.  He  bad  attentively  stud- 
led  the  antecedenta  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  fully  comprehended  the 
great  aprinp  of  democratic  action  which  produced  ita  wonderAil  results.  He 
regarded  the  trial  and  ae<|nittal  of  John  Peter  Zenger  (see  page  78«)  as  one  ol 
the  most  imporUnt  of  those  antecedents,  and  exprreaed  tbe  unqualifledopinlua 
that  that  trial  waa  "  the  germ  of  American  freedom— tbe  morning  star  of  that 
liberty  which  aubaequently  revoluttoniaed  America."— See  JUdrtu  dt  i.Yt. 
Pff«ncia,M.D.,oB  the  fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  New  York  Hiatorical  Society. 
*  Alexander  Hamilton  waa  bom  on  the  isfaind  of  Nevis,  British  West  In- 
dian, od  the  eleventh  of  January,  1767.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent  by  bia 
btber ;  French  by  hia  mother.  He  received  a  fiur  education,  and  in  1709  be 
emmm  a  clerk  to  Kieholaa  Cruger,  a  merchant  uf  St.  Croix.  He  devoted  ail 
kia  laiaore  momenta  to  study,  and  a  production  of  his  pen  procured  the  co- 
jperation  of  hw  friends  in  sending  him  to  New  York  to  be  thoronicbly  eda 
nted.  He  waa  placed  in  a  grammar  school  in  Hew  Jersey,  under  the  taitioB 
«f  Francis  Baiher,  who  afterward  became  a  distinguished  oflicer  of  the  Rev- 
jlotkm.  He  entered  King's  (Columbia)  College  in  1773,  and  at  the  age  of 
sa««iit«on  appeared  aa  a  speaker  at  public  nwetings.  He  wrote  political 
pamphlets  in  1774  and  1776,  which  gave  him  great  repuution.  The  Revolu- 
tion now  broke  out,  and  he  entered  the  military  field  aa  an  artilleo'  captain. 
In  that  capacity  he  fenght  at  White  Piams.  wm  with  bis  company  at  Trenton 
1  in  the  field  until  the  first  of  March,  1777,  whea 


Thb  Fbdbxal  H&ix.t 

citizens.  That  was  the  crowning  act  of  the  Revolution— then 
constitutional  repablicanism,  pure,  vigorous,  and  abiding,  wsa 
first  inaugurated  upon  earth. 

IV. 
BarrisH  Peisons  and  Prison  Ships. 
Associations  of  intense  horror  are  linked  with  the  memory 
and  the  records  of  the  cruelties  practiced  and  sufferings  en- 
dured in  the  prisons  and  prison  ships  at  New  York,  in  which 
thousands  of  captive  patriots  were  from  time  to  time  incar- 
cerated during  the  war  for  Independence.    Those  who  were 

Washington  appointed  him  his  aid  de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieateaaat  col 
oneL  He  was  Washington's  chief  secretary  and  confidentini  aid  until  ITSl, 
when,  with  the  same  rank,  he  obuined  the  command  of  a  light  corps.  With 
these  he  fi>ugfat  bravely  at  Yorktown,  under  La  Fayette.  He  leA  Uie  amy, 
and  in  1 78S  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  die  Suprame  Court  of  Hew 
York,  and  became  a  member  of  Congreea.  His  pen  waa  alw^*  buay  opoa 
national  subjecto,  and  by  it  he  did  much,  with  others  (see  page  3S4,  voioiae 
i.),  in  preparing  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Federal  CoasUtutioB.  His  gieu 
financial  knowledge  caused  Washington  to  choose  him  for  bw  first  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury,  and  he  was  very  useAil  to  the  president  daring  his  whole  ad 
ministratioa  In  Uie  winter  of  1904  be  becaoM  involved  in  a  political  diqiate 
with  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  by  whom  he  was  challenged  to  mortal  cooAa*. 
They  fought  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  at  Weehawken,  on  Uie  west  bank  of  tbe 
Hudson,  and  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded.  He  waa  taken  aeroee  tbe 
river  to  the  boose  of  Mr.  Bayard,  near  Greenwich  VUlage,  where  he  expired 
aoon  after  the  arrival  of  hia  wilb  and  children.  That  widow  of  forty-cgbt 
years  yet  (December.  1868;  aee  page  40S)  lives,  an  honored  demien  of  tW 
Federal  metropolis.  The  American  republic  never  had  a  imer  friend  nor 
abler  supporter  than  A  lexander  H  amilton.  H  is  country  iMideacc,  ralM  Tkt 
Grmge^  after  the  seat  of  his  paternal  grandfather  in  Srotland,  is  yet  standing 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hariem  River,  near  Fort  Washingtoa  On  tbe  kwa  in 
flront  of  it  is  a  group  of  Uirifty  elms,  consisUi^  of  thirteen,  which  be  planted 
by  his  own  hand,  and  named  tliem  after  the  several  original  thiiteen  atataa. 
AH  are  straight  and  comely  but  one;  that  one  is  very  crooked. 

*  Tbe  Bible  upon  which  Washington  hid  his  hand  when  this  oath  was  ad 
ministered  waa  then,  and  ia  now,  tbe  property  of  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Free 
maaona.    It  ia  preserved  as  a  most  prscious  memento. 

t  This  ia  a  view  of  the  oM  Federal  Hall,  which  acood  on  the  site  of  tbe 
present  Custom  House  in  Wall  Street,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street  The 
view  ia  flrom  Wall  Street,  looking  toward  Broadway.  Upon  the  balcoqy  acen 
in  front,  the  oath  ofofflce  was  administered  to  Washington.  It  was  erected 
at  Uie  beginning  of  the  but  century.  Iu  upper  part  projected  over  Uie  side 
walk,  and  formed  an  open  arcade.  Apartmento  in  it  wero  used  aa  jaila,  oatt 
the  erection  of  the  "  new  jail,"  the  provost  pnaoa  of  tbe  Ravolatioo. 
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mad«  prlmoen  on  land  were  confined  in  the  fool  juUe  of  the 
city,  while  captive  aeanoen,  and  somctimea  aoldiera  too,  were 
kept  for  montha  in  floating*  duogeona, 

" doontwl  to  ramine,  •harklos,  aud  tlmpnir, 

Condemned  to  brvnthe  a  Toul,  inrcifcted  air 
In  lickly  liulka,  devoted  while  tliey  lay  - 
Succeaaive  rnnvraU  (loomed  eacli  dismal  day." 

Philip  Fbenbap.* 

We  have  before  otMenred  Uiat  the  priaooera  tdcen  in  the  battle 
near  Brooklyn  in  Anguat,  and  at  Fort  Waahington  in  Novem- 
ber, 1776,t  almoatfour  thouaand  in  all,  were  confined  in  priaona 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Probably  more  than  a  thouaand  pri- 
vate citizena,  arreated  by  the  Britiah  on  aaapicion  6r  poaitive 
proof  of  their  being  active  Wbiga,  were  alao  made  priaonera, 
and  at  the  cloie  of  the  year,  at  loaat  five  thousand  American 
captivea  were  in  the  power  of  the  invadera.  The  only  priaona 
proper  in  the  city  were  the  **  New  Jail"  and  the  ♦^New  Bride- 
well."  The  former,  entirely  altered  in  appearance,  is  the  pres- 
ent Hall  of  Recorda  in  the  Park,  eaat  of  the  City  Hall ;  the  lat- 
ter atood  between  the  preaent  City  Hall  and  Broadway.  Tbeae 
were  quite  inaufl^cient,  and  the  three  epacioua  augar-houaea 
then  in  the  city,  aome  of  the  Diaaenting  churchea,  Columbia 
College,  and  the  Hoapital,  were  all  uaed  aa  priaona.  The  dia- 
aatroua  effects  of  the  great  fire  in  September,  the  demanda  of 
the  Britiah  army  for  aupplies,  the  indolent  indifference  of  Sir 
William  Howe,  and  the  cruel  conduct  of  Cunningham,  tiie 
provoat  marshal,  combined  to  produce  intenae  suffering  among 
the  priaonera. 

Van  Cortlandt*a  Sugar-houae,  which  atood  at  the  northweat 
comer  of  Trinity  church-yard,  corner  of  Thamea  and  Lumber 
Streeta ;  Rhinelander'a,  on  the  comer  of  William  and  Duane 
.'^treeta,now  (1833)  Lightbody'a  Printing-ink  Manufactory  ;  and 

the  more  emi- 
nently   hiator> 
ical     one     on 
Liberty  Street 
(numbera     34 
.    and  36),  a  few 
k   feet    eaatward 
ll   of  tiie   Middle 
Ij  Dutch  church, 
p   now  the  Poat- 
;'    ofl^,  were  the 
moat  apacioua 
buildings  in  the 
city,    and    an- 
aweredthepur 
posea  of  pria- 
ona very  well.    Rhinelander'a  ia  the  only  one  remaining,  the 
one  on  Liberty  Street  having  been  demolished  in  June,  1840, 
and  Van  Cortiandt's  during  the  aummer  of  1852.    The  North 
Dutch  church,  yet  atanding  on  William  Street,  between  Fulton 
and  Ann,  was  made  to  contain  eight  hundred  priaonera,  after 
taking  out  the  pewa  and  using  them  for  fuel,|  and  placing  a 
door  acroaa  from  gallery  to  gallery.    For  about  two  montha 
aeveral  hundred  priaonera  were  huddled  together  in  the  Mid- 
dle Dutch  church  (see  page  835),  when  they  were  removed, 
and  it  waa  converted  into  a  riding-school,  after  taking  out  the 
pewa.§    The  "  Brick  church,"  yet  standing  in  the  triangle  be- 


Van  Coitlakot's  SuOAB'HOCSC. 


*  I  bar*  had  IVeqnent  occa«ion  tn  qimte  Tor  epigraplw,  appropriate  ten- 
tenrei  from  the  terse  rlo'inea  of  Freoeau.    He  was  a  iktauncii  Whi^,  and  hi« 


iiatirea,  aimed  at  the  oppooenta  of  the  ReTohition,  were  rery  popular.  He 
waa  for  aoroetime  a  captive  in  die  Scorpion  priaon-abip,  moored  in  the  Had- 
MB,  at  New  York,  and  has  left  a  vivid  poetK  record  of  the  tufferiBfa  o(  him- 
aelf  and  Tellow-captivea.  He  waa  a  warm  supporter  of  M  r.  Jefferson,  and  waa 
Ibr  many  years  an  induitnoas  political  writer  in  favnr  of  the  Democratic 
pir^.  Mr.  Frenean's  remains  are  in  hi*  family  burial  ground  at  Freehold, 
Mew  Jersey,  wlwre  the  body  of  hw  venerable  widow  was  placed  at  her  death, 
which  occurred  io  »WA  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  for  titc  orifcinal 
of  the  migaUun  given  above.  t  *«•  P"**«  *'0-IW7. 

I  The  mahnpiny  pulpit  waa  carefully  removed,  sent  to  Umdon,  and  placed 
in  a  chapel  there. 

\  The  cbarch  was  not  sapaired  until  179S.  wlion  it  was  re  dedicated  to 


tween  Park  Row  and  Beekman  and  Naaaau  Btreeta.  waa  uaed 
for  a  priaon  a  short  time,  when  it,  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Wall  Street,  the  Scotch  church  in  Cedar  Street,  and  the 
Friend'a  Meeting-hotise  in  Liberty  Street,  were  converted  into 
hoapitala.  The  French  church  in  Pine  Street,  and  a  portion  of 
Van  Cortlandt'a  Sugar-house,  were  used  aa  magazines  for  ord* 
nance  and  storea ;  and  the  old  City  Hall  (Federal  Hall,  page 
864)  waa  converted  into  a  guard-houae  for  the  main  guard  of 
the  dty.  The  latter  had  dungeoiu  beneath  it,  wherein  civil 
offlcera,  and  afterward  whale-boatmen  and  land  maraudera, 
were  confined.  N<me  of  these  buildings  now  remain  except 
the  two  Dutch  churchea  and  the  ''  Brick  church.** 
The  "  New  Jnir  waa  made  a  provoat  prison,  where  American 


PaovosT  Jail.* 

oflSccrs  and  the  moat  eminent  Whigs  who  fell  into  tiie  hands 
of  the  British  were  confined.  Here  was  the  theatre  of  Cun- 
ninghnm'a  bmtal  conduct  toward  (he  victima  of  hia  spite.  The 
prisoners  were  formally  introduced  to  him,  and  their  name, 
age,  size,  and  rank  were  recorded.  They  wore  then  confined 
in  the  gloomy  cells,  or  to  the  equally  loathsome  upper  cham- 
ber, where  the  higheat  officials  in  captivity  were  ao  closely 
crowded  together,  that  when,  at  night,  they  laid  down  to  sleep 
upon  the  hard  plank  floor,  they  could  change  position  only  by 
all  turning  over  at  once,  at  the  words  right — left.  Their  food 
waa  acanty  and  of  the  poorest  kind,  often  that  which  Cunning- 
ham had  exchanged  at  a  profit  for  better  food  received  from 
their  friends  or  the  commissariat  Littie  delicaciea  brought  by 
friends  of  the  captives  seldom  reached  them,  and  the  brutal 
Ctmningham  would  sometimes  devour  or  destroy  such  offer- 
ings of  affection.  In  the  presence  of  his  victims,  to  gratify  hia 
cmel  propensities.  Thus  for  many  montha  gentiemen  of  for- 
tune and  education,  who  had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lux- 
uriea  and  refined  plcasurea  of  elegant  aocial  life,  were  doomed 
to  a  miaerable  existence,  embittered  by  the  coarse  insults  of  an 
ignorant,  dmnken  Iriah  master,  or  to  a  speedy  death  caused 
by  such  treatment,  the  want  of  good  food,  and  fresh  air,  and 
innumerable  other  sufferings,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  criminal  indifference  (it  may  be  command*)  of  Loring. 
Sproat,  and  Lennox,  commlsaariea  of  priaonera  at  various  times. 
Still  greater  cmelties  were  practiced  upon  the  leaa  conspicuous 
prisoners,  and  many  were  hanged  in  the  gloom  of  night,  witii- 
out  trial  or  known  cause  for  the  foul  murder.t    And  yet,  in  the 

Christian  worship,  by  Reverend  John  Livin(%ton,  D.D.,.  as  chief  officistinj 
cleriQrman.  The  bell  which  formerly  hung  in  tlie  tower  is  now  in  a  cburrfa 
in  Ninth  Street.  New  York,  where  it  may  be  beard  ever}-  Sabbath. 

*  This  was  a  small  stone  bnildtn; ,  nearly  s«|uare  in  form,  and  three  stories 
hi  height,  erected  ia  "  the  fields"  in  ITAK.  Its  old  walls  now  form  a  part  of 
the  Halt  qf  Records.  Tba  main  entrance  to  the  prison  was  on  the  sooth. 
It  had  two  lobbies,  with  strong  barricades  between  the  external  and  internal 
ooea.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  the  room  occupied  by  Cunningham, 
and  opposite  waa  that  f>f  Serfeaot  O'Keefe,  his  deputy  in  office  and  cruelty. 
A  grated  door  eras  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  and  third 
floors.  The  northweat  chamber  on  the  second  floor  waa  devoted  to  ofllcers 
and  civilians  of  higliest  rank,  and  was  called,  in  derision,  Ctmgrtu  HmlL  The 
late  venerable  John  PinUrd  related  the  following  anecdote  oi  O'Keefox  As 
the  Americaas  were  moving  down  Chatham  to  Pearl  Street,  on  the  day  of 
tlie  Britiah  evacuation,  O'Keefe  thoa«;bt  it  tjme  for  hia  to  depart.  A  lew 
British  sobjccU,  tonvicted  of  various  crimes,  were  yet  in  his  custody.  As 
he  waa  leaving,  one  of  them  inquired,  "  Sergeant,  what  is  to  become  of  ca  F** 
"  Yon  may  all  go  to  the  devil,*'  he  replied,  in  anger,  as  he  threw  the  keys  upon 
the  floor  behind  him.  *'  Thank  you.  setfeaat,"  was  the  answer;  **  we  bar* 
had  too  much  of  your  company  is  thia  world  to  follow  yon  to  the  next." 

t  During  the  whole  time  of  the  occnpetioa  of  the  city  by  the  British,  a 
gallows  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  tbe  site  of  Burton's  Theater,  ia 
Chambers  Street.  It  was  called  Gallows  Hill,  and  overlooked  tbe  Fresh 
Water  Pond,  and  the  littie  ishmd  near  the  junction  of  Center  and  Pearl 
itreeto,  whareon  for  loany  years  a  powder-boose  stood.  Prom  dtia  circnm 
sUuice,  that  portion  of  Peart  Street  waa  long  called  Magaaine  StreeC  The 
execution  of  Americaa  prisooen  generally  took  place  soon  after  midnight 
Tbe  victima  were  accompanied  to  the  gallows  by  CHaaingfaam  and  bis  depu- 
ty, with  a  guard  of  eight  men,  and  mer^ileaaly  mnrdared  by  tbe  cord.    When 
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presence  of  the  known  Tact  that  BritiBh  power  adminiatered  by 
military  de0poii«m  was  the  cnuae  of  theae  sufieringa,  that  in- 
famous time-serTer,  Hugh  Oaine.  who  six  months  previously 
was  professedly  a  zealous  patriot,  dared  to  insult  truth  and 
•  Not.  35,  commou  houesty  by  publishing  in  his  paper"  falae- 
"'*•  hoods  like  this :  "  There  are  now  five  thousand  pris- 
oners  in  town,  many  of  them  half  naked.  Congress,  deser^ 
ing  the  poor  wretches,  has  sent  them  neither  provisions  nor 
clothing,  nor  paid  attention  to  their  distress,  or  that  of  their 
families.  Their  situation  must  hare  been  doubly  deplorable, 
but  for  the  human  itf  of  the  king* 9  offieen.  £  very  possible  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  considering  their  great  numbers  and  nee* 
essary  confinement,  to  alleviate  their  distress  arising  from  guilt, 
sickness,  and  poverty.** 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of  Ae  sufferings  of  these 
patriots,  and  we  turn  In  disgust  from  the  view  which  the  pen 
of  faithful  history  reveals.  Let  us  draw  before  it  the  vail  of 
forgetfulnesa,  and,  while  contemplating  the  cruelties  and  woes 
of  that  hour  of  the  past,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Christian 
charity,  which  observes  that  much  of  the  general  suffering  was 
the  result  of  stem  necessity,  and  that  the  cry  of  individual 
wrongs,  inflicted  by  Cunningham  and  his  hirelings,  did  not 
of^n  reach  the  ears  of  the  more  humane  oflBcers  of  the  British 
army. 
Next  to  the  provost  prison,  the  sugar-house  in  Liberty  Street 

was  most  noted 
for  the  sufferings 
of  captive  patri- 
ots. It  was  a 
dark  stone  build- 
ing, five  stories 
in  height,  with 
small  deep  win- 
dows like  port- 
holes, giving  it 
the  appearance 
^^  of  a  prison.  Each 
story  was  dl- 
vided  into  two 
apartments.  A 
8UOAB-HOU8C  iw  LiBcmTT  8Tm«BT.*       large,       barred 

door  opened  up- 
on Liberty  Street,  and  firom  another,  on  the  southeast  side,  a 
stair-way  led  to  gloomy  cellars,  which  were  used  as  dungeons. 
\round  the  whole  building  was  a  passage  a  few  feet  wide,  and 
there,  day  and  night,  British  and  Hessian  sentinels  patroled. 
The  whole  was  inclosed  by  a  wooden  fence  nine  feet  in  height 
Within  this  gloomy  Jail  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  white  and 
black,  were  indiscriminately  thrust ;  and  there,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1777,  many  died  from  want  of  exercise,  cleanliness,  and 
fresh  air.  "  In  the  suffocating  heat  of  summer,"  says  Dunlap. 
"  I  saw  every  aperture  of  those  strong  walls  filled  with  human 
heads,  face  above  face,  seeking  a  portion  of  the  external  air.** 
At  length,  in  July,  17T7.  a  Jail  fever  was  created,  and  great 
numbers  died.  During  its  prevalence  the  prisoners  wore 
marched  out  in  companies  of  twenty,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
for  half  an  hour,  while  those  within  divided  themselves  into 
parties  of  six  each,  and  there  alternately  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  standing  ten  minutes  at  the  windows.  They  had  no  seata, 
and  their  beds  of  straw  were  filled  with  vermin.  They  might 
have  exchanged  this  horrid  tenement  for  the  comfortable  quar> 
tcrs  of  a  British  soldier  by  enlisting  in  the  king's  service,  but 
very  few  would  thus  yield  their  principles.  They  each  pre- 
ferred to  be  among  the  dozen  bodies  which  were  daily  carried 
out  in  carts  and  cast  into  the  ditches  and  moraases  beyond  the 
city  limits.  Sheds,  stables,  and  other  outhouses  received  hund- 
reds of  prisoners,  who  suffered  terribly  from  cold  and  hunger 
during  the  winter  succeeding  their  capture  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton.  Few  now  live  to  recite  their  experience  of  this  horrid 
ncriflce  to  the  demon  of  discord,  and  humanity  would  gladly 
drop  a  tear  upon  this  chapter  of  the  dark  record  of  man*s 
wrongs,  and  blot  it  out  forever.  Escapes,  death,  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  a  more  humane  policy,  gradually  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  sufferers  in  the  city  prisons,  and  when  peace  came, 

flMh  ftMi  blood  w«r«  wuting.  oaicw*  war*  o(Un  tiupendml  opoo  that  Bibbat ; 
and  for  a  loof  tima  a  tolerably  correct  portrait  oT  Juba  Hancock  in«bt  be 
•acn  itaB(linK  (Vmn  the  croaa-baam. 

•  Tliia  M  from  a  ak«t(h  bjr  Mr.  William  J.  Davia.  of  N«>w  Tork,  to  whoaa 
oeartaay  I  am  indcbtwl  for  a  kaowkdfa  of  nany  iatnaattaf  ralica  of  Iba 
••  oldaa  tima**  io  the  ciljr. 


few  were  left  therein  to  come  out  and  Join  in  the  general  jubi- 
lee. Hundreds  had  left  their  brief  records  upon  the  walU  and 
beams  (the  iniUiils  of  their  names),  which  remained  until  these 
prisons  were  demolished.* 

PmiSON-SHITS. 

The  sufferings  of  American  captives  in  British  hulki  werr 
greater  even  than  those  in  the  prisons  on  land.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  woes  of  those  captured  at  Savannah  and 
Charleston ;  we  will  now  note  briefly  the  condition  of  those 
at  New  York. 

The  prison-ships  were  intended  for  seamen  taken  on  tbr 
ocean,  yet  some  soldiers  were  confined  in  them.  Tne  first 
vessels  used  for  the  purpose  were  the  transports  in  wbach  cat 
tie  and  other  stores  were  brought  by  the  British  in  1776. 
These  lay  in  Gravesend  Bay.  and  tibere  many  of  the  prisooer* 
taken  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn  were  confined  until  the  Brit- 
ish took  possession  of  New  York,  when  they  were  removed  to 
prisons  in  the  city,  and  the  transports  were  anchored  in  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  In  1778  the  hulks  of  decaying  ships 
were  moored  in  the  Wallabout  or  Wallabocht,  a  sheltered 
bay  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  where  the  present  Navy  Yard 
is.  There,  in  succession,  the  WkiOtrf,  Good  Hope,  Scorpion. 
Prhteo  (tf  ITo/es,  Falmouik,  Hunter,  Siromboli,  and  half  a  doxen 
of  less  note  were  moored,  and  contained  hundreds  of  Ameri 
can  seamen  captnred  on  the  high  seas.t  The  sufferings  of 
these  captives  were  intense,  and  at  the  close  of  1779  they  set 
fire  to  two  of  them,  hoping  to  secure  either  liberty  or  death. 
They  felt  it 

*'  Batter  tlie  greedy,  wave  should  awallow  all. 
Batter  to  meet  the  deatb-conductii^  ball. 
Better  to  aleep  on  ocean's  oosy  bed. 
At  once  deairoyed  and  nomberrd  with  the  dead. 
Than  tbua  to  perish  in  the  face  or  da.v. 
Wliere  twice  tea  tbooaand  deatha  one  death  delay. 

F&BirxAn. 

In  1780.  the  Jeroey,  originally  a  sixty-four  gun  ship  (but,  be- 
cause  unfit  for  service,  was  dismantled  in  1776),  was  placed  in 


ThC  JCBSKT  Pai80NSHIP.| 

the  Wallabout,  and  used  as  a  prison-ship  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  she  was  left  to  decay  on  the  spot  where  her  victims 
had  suffered.  Her  companions  were  the  StrombolU  Hmnttr, 
and  Scorpion^  then  used  as  hospitals.  The  latter  was  moored 
in  the  Hudson,  toward  Paulus's  Hook,  llie  large  number  con- 
fined in  the  Jerotfj  sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  at  a  time, 
and  the  terrible  sufferings  which  occurred  there,  have  made 
her  name  pre-eminent,  and  her  history  a  synonym  for  prison 
ships  during  the  war.  Her  crew  consisted  of  a  captain,  two 
mates,  cook,  steward,  and  a  dozen  sailors.  She  had  also  a 
guard  of  twelve  old  invalid  marines,  and  about  thirty  soldiers. 

*  When  the  Liberty  Street  Sugar-hooae  waa  taken  down,  some  of  its  tin 
bars  were  converted  into  eaaea  and  other  objecU,  by  persona  of  antiqoariaB 
taste.  4roon(  tbeae  waa  Mr.  David  Barker,  a  mercbaat  of  I7ew  Tork,  who 
pnsissssd  a  cane  made  of  the  wood.  Toward  the  eloae  of  1861,  he  cooraa 
nkated,  thmogk  a  city  paper,  his  deaire  to  present  the  cane  to  a  survivor  ei 
the  sufar  house  priaeners.  if  one  waa  living.  Several  claimed  the  priae,  al* 
of  whom  were  undoubtedly  prisoners  there.  In  determiniag  the  award  bv 
lot.  the  precioua  relic  fell  to  Levi  Hanlbnf .  of  Walton,  Delaware  county.  New 
Tork,  who  m  yet  (Noveofiher.  laM)  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health  and 
vigor.    He  waa  confined  in  tlie  sugar  house  for  seventeen  rooatha. 

t  The  venerable  Jeremiah  Johnano,  ez- mayor  or  Brooklyn,  who  died  is 
October,  ISM,  deposited  in  the  Naval  Lyceum  a  very  valuable  plan  of  tbr 
Wallabout  as  it  waa  in  the  Revolution,  showing  the  position  of  the  severs! 
prison-ships,  the  houses  upon  the  shore,  burial  place  uftbe  victims,  Ac 

I  This  is  Trom  a  sketch  in  Xecolltctimu  ofiMt  Jenty  f*rhtm-tA^,  preparee 
(h>m  the  manuscript  nf  Thomas  Driag,  a  prisoner,  by  Albert  O.  Greene,  Kw| . 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  tent  acen  upon  the  quarter-deck  near  tb^ 
stem,  was  used  by  the  guard  far  a  covering  during  hot  weather.  A  lag  ■taf 
(hr  signala  was  iu  the  center.  On  the  quarterdeck  was  a  barricade,  tea  lee* 
in  height,  with  8  ioor  and  loop  boles  on  each  side.  The  oficers*  cabio  and  the 
steerage  for  the  sailors  ware  under  the  quarter-deck. 
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drafted  from  Bridsh  and  Hetslan  corps  Ijing  on  Long  Island. 
I'hese  were  the  Jailers  of  the  American  captives,  and  were  the 
instraments  of  great  cruelty.  Unwholesome  food,  foul  air, 
filth,  and  despondency  soon  produced  diseases  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant nature.  Dysentery,  small-pox,  and  prison  fever  were 
the  most  prevalent,  and,  for  want  of  good  nurses  and  medical 
attendants,  they  died  by  scores  on  the  Jarsey  and  the  hospital 
ships.  The  voice  of  human  sympathy  seldom  reached  the  ears 
of  the  captives,  and  despair  was  the  hand- maid  of  contagion. 
No  systematic  efforts  fur  their  relief  were  made,  and,  because 
of  the  contagious  character  of  the  diseases,  no  person  e^er  vis- 
ited the  hulks  to  bestow  a  cheering  smile  or  a  word  of  conso- 
lation *  All  was  funeral  gloom,  and  hope  never  whispered  its 
cheering  promises  there.  When  the  crews  of  privateers  were 
no  longer  considered  prisoners  of  war  by  the  British  (see  page 
650),  the  number  of  captives  in  confinement  fearfully  increased, 
and  Congress  had  no  adequate  equivalents  to  exchange.  Pol* 
icy,  always  heartless,  forbade  the  exchange  of  healthy  British 
prisoners  for  emaciated  Amerioens,  and  month  after  month  the 
hapless  captives  suffered,  and  then  died. 

The  name  and  character  of  each  prisoner  were  registered 
when  he  first  came  on  board.  He  was  then  placed  in  the 
hold,  frequently  with  a  thousand  others,  a  large  portion  of  them 
covered  with  filUiy  rags,  often  swarming  with  vermin.  In 
messes  of  six  they  received  their  daily  food  every  morning, 
which  generally  consisted  of  moldy  biscuit  filled  with  worms, 
damaged  peas,  condemned  beef  and  pork,  sour  flour  and  meal, 
rancid  butter,  sometimes  a  little  filthy  suet,  but  never  any  veg- 
etables. Their  meat  was  boiled  in  a  large  copper  kettle.  Those 
who  had  a  little  money,  and  managed  to  avoid  robbery  by  the 
British  underlings,  sometimes  purchased  bread,  sugar,  and 
other  niceties,  which  an  old  woman  used  to  bring  alongside 
the  hulk  in  a  little  boatt  Every  morning  the  prisoners  brought 
up  their  bedding  to  be  aired,  and,  after  washing  the  decks,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  above  till  sunset,  when  they  were  or- 
dered below  with  imprecations,  and  the  savage  cry,  "  Down, 
rebels,  down !"  The  hatches  were  then  closed,  and  in  serried 
ranks  they  laid  down  to  sleep,  if  possible,  in  the  putrid  air  and 
stifling  heat,  amid  the  sighs  of  the  acutely  distressed  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Each  morning  the  harsh  order  came  be- 
low, <* BebeU,  turn  out  your  dead'."  The  dead  were  selected 
from  the  living,  each  sewed  in  his  blanket,  if  he  had  one,  and 
thus  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  shore  by  his  companions  under 
a  guard,  and  hastily  buried. 

"  By  Teeble  btmlt  tbeir  thallow  gravM  were  miuiei 
No  •tune-nwiDorial  o'er  Uieir  corpMi  Uid. 
In  bnrreo  •mad;  and  far  rrom  home,  tliey  lie. 
No  U'waA  to  theJ  a  tear  when  paMing  by.** 

FaXNBAU. 

Several  times  successful  attempts  at  escape  were  made,  and 
these  drew  the  cords  of  captivity  closer,  until  the  name  of 
"  Heir  for  the  Jersey  was  a  proper  synonym.  Various  minute 
accounts  of  tiie  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  hare  been  publish- 
ed, the  substance  of  which,  with  other  interesting  matter  con- 
cerning tiie  prisons  and  prison-ships  at  New  York,  may  be 
found  in  Onderdonk's  Retolutwnary  Ineidtnu,  li.,  207-250  in- 
clusive. 

So  shallow  were  the  graves  of  the  dead  on  the  shores  of  the 
Wallabout,  that  while  the  ships  were  yet  sending  forth  thebr 
victims,  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  drifting  of  the  loose 
sand  often  exposed  the  bones  of  those  previously  buried. 
Year  after  year  this  revolting  exhibition  might  be  seen,  and  yet 
no  steps  were  taken  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  mar^red 
a  Peb.  10,  patriots,  until  1803,*  when  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  pre- 
is<^ '  sented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  Tam- 
many Society  of  New  York,  soliciting  a  tomb  for  the  Mmrtyn, 
This  petition  caused  propositions  for  the  erection  of  a  great 
number  of  monuments,  ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress 
to  be  reared  in  memory  of  various  revolutionary  worthies. 
The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  not  granted,  and  no  further 
le^lative  action  was  had.    The  Tammany  Society  resumed 

'  Philip  Preneau  reiated  a  remarkable  fact  to  bia  friend,  Dr.  Francia.  He 
•aya  that  while  Northern  and  Southern  men,  aaed  to  diflerrat  climatea.  were 
crowded  tosetber  daring  the  race  of  die  peatilence,  many  of  whom  bad  never 
been  hiocabited  for  amall  pox,  at  lenat  aixty  or  Mventgr  of  them,  now  for  the 
Aral  t^  eipoeed  to  the  diaeaae,  eavaped  iu  eflecta. 

f  Thia  wae  a  corpulent  old  woman  known  aa  "  Dame  Grant."  She  Ttaited 
the  abip  every  alternate  day.  Her  boat  waa  rowed  by  two  boya,  who  Mir- 
tni  what  alte  broofht  in  parcela.  with  the  price  afflzed.  She  at  ]mgth  be- 
ramn  a  victim  to  Uie  diaeaMa  of  Uie  hoik,  and  her  deMh  waa  a  gntX  kiee  to 
the  captivea. 


the  consideration  of  Uie  subject  in  the  winter  of  1807,  appoint 
ed  a  committee,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  18GS,  the  comer 
stone  of  a  vault  for  the  remains  was  laid,  wiih  imposing  cere- 
monies upon  land  presented  for  the  purpose  by  John  Jackson. 
Esq.,  situated  on  the  southwestern  verge  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
near  the  termination  of  Front  Street,  at  Hudson  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn.   Joseph  D.  Fay,  Esq.,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on 
the  occasion.    On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1808,  a  grand  funer- 
al procession,  formed  of  societies  and  citizens  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  marched  to  the  finished  vault,  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  persons,  thirteen  coffins,  filled 
with  remains  taken  from  the  shore  of  the  Wallabout,  were 
placed  in  it*    Doctor  Benjamin  Dewitt  delivered  a  pathetic 
funeral  oration  t6  the  vast  crowd,  **  while  tears  of  sympathy 
bedimmed  their  eyes."    A  small  wooden  building  was  erected 
over  the  vault,  as  an 
ante-chamber,  intended 
to   be  temporary.     In 
front  of  it  waa  placed 
a  wooden  fence,  with 
tliirteen  posts,  and  upon 
the  bars  were  painted 
the  names  of  the  origin- 
al thirteen  states.    The 
ante-chamber  yet  (1852) 
remains,  and  some  of 
the  posts  are  yet  there, 
but  the  original  design 
■    has  never  been  accom- 
plished.      Forty -four 
years  have  elapsed,  and 
I'us  ANTB-CHAMBKJut  yet  no  enduring  monu- 

ment has  been  raised  to 
the  memory  of  those  martyrs  for  freedom.  Efforts  toward 
that  end  are  now  in  progress.  A  committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed in  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  worthy  memorial 
will  be  speedily  reared  upon  the  spot. 

V. 
BoAito  OF  Was  and  Obdnamck. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776.  Congress  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  should  be  appointed  "  by  the  name  of  the  Board 
of  War  and  Ordnance ;"  to  have  a  secretary  and  one  or  more 
clerks.  On  the  following  day,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  James  Wilson,  and  Edward  Rutledgc 
were  elected  commissioners,  and  Richard  Peters,  secretary. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  were  to  conaist  in  obtaining  and  keep 
ing  an  alphabetical  register  of  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  their  rank  and  dates  of  com- 
missions ;  an  exact  account  of  all  artillery  and  military  stores ; 
an  account  of  the  troops  in  the  respective  colonies ;  to  forward 
all  dispatches  for  Congreas  to  the  colonies  and  the  armies ;  to 
superhotend  the  raising,  fitting  out,  and  dispatching  all  land 
forces,  under  the  general  direction  of  Congress ;  to  have  charge 
of  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  keep  correct  copies,  in  books, 
of  all  the  correspondence  and  dispatches  of  the  Board.  The 
secretary  and  clerks  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
before  entering  upon  their  duties.  The  salary  of  the  secretary 
was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  of  the 
clerks,  two  hundred  and  sixty  six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents. 

A  seal  was  adopted  soon  after  the  organisation  of  the  Board, 
of  which  the  engraving  on  the  next  page  is  an  exact  copy.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  number  of  the  commissioners,  and 
there  were  frequent  changes  in  the  administration  of  ita  affairs. 
Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  field  of  war,  subordinate  boards  were 
authorized  in  February,  1778.  These  were  to  consist  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  artillery  in  any  division  of  the  grand 
army,  the  eldest  colonel  in  the  camp,  and  the  chief  engineer, 
who  were  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  ordnance  de- 

*  The  number  of  American  pritonera  bnried  at  the  Wallabout  ia  not 
known.  At  the  time  or  the  interment  in  1808,  it  waa  atated  to  be  more  thmit 
Htttm  tkottiamd.  Amoi^  the  remaina  gathered  and  depoaited  in  the  vault  at 
the  Navy  Tard,  are  doubtleae  many  Britwh  and  Heeaian  aoldier*.  known  to 
heve  been  buried  there.  OfconrM,  no  diatinctJon  could  be  made  when  the 
remaina  were  collected.  They  probably  form  a  very  amall  part  c»r  the  father 
ed  relica  of  the  mantfr*. 

f  Tbia  ia  a  aketrh  oTthe  ante-chamber,  taken  from  Hndeon  Avenue.  The 
bailding  ia  eifht  foet  aquare,  and  ten  in  height  Upon  the  cupola.  aurmouDt- 
ed  by  an  angle  perched  upon  a  globe,  are  loqg .  inacriptiona,  all  imievant 
except  the  one  upon  the  weat  aide,  which  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  is 
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partmant  of  the  camp  ui«l  field,  under  the  commiuder-io-chief 
of  the  diviaioo. 

A  new  Boerd  wai  organized  in  NoTcmber,  1777,  consisting 
of  three  persons  not  members  of  Congress,  to  sit  in  the  place 


SCAL  or  Tuc  Board  or  War. 

where  Congress  should  be  in  session.  This  Board  was  com- 
posed of  General  Mifilin,  and  Colonels  T.  Pickering  and  Robert 
H.  Harrison.  They  were  each  to  have  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Harrison  declined  the  senrice,  and  on 
the  twenty  seventh,  General  Gates,  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull, 
and  Richard  Peters  were  elected  commissioners.  Gates  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board,  and  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
tained his  rank  and  pay  of  m^r  general  in  the  army.  Col- 
onel Pickering  and  Mr.  Peters,  who  were  the  "  acting  members 
of  the  Board,"  received  each  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  In  October.  1778,  another  organization  of  the  Board 
took  place.  It  consisted  of  two  members  of  Congress,  aid 
three  persons  not  members,  any  three  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  business.  The  salary  of  the  secretary,  at  that  time,  was 
increased  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  new  organization  of  the  civil  government,  under  the 

Articles  of  Confederation,  Congress  made  another  arrange- 

1781      ™c"^  ■od  resolved  to  elect  a  Secretary  of  War» 

'  Richard  Peters  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 

of  the  Board  until  October  30th,  1781,  when  General  Lincohi 

was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  a 
J     ^^     y^-^^    ^  _     salary  of  five  thou- 
xa^  9^^^^^/  sand  dollars  a  year. 
'  "^^^    ~  __^    Peters  then  resign- 

^'  ed,    and    received 
the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress  for    his    in- 
-^  dustry  and  fidelity. 

Lincoln  held  the  offloe  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

VI. 

SlONCRS  or  THC  DCCLARATIOir  Or  I.VDEPKNDENOC. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  record,  snd  one  which  ought  to 
excite  the  honest  pride  of  every  American,  that  not  one  of  that 
noble  band  who  pledged  life,  fortune,  and  honor  to  the  sup- 
port of  American  independence,  ever  fell  from  bis  high  moral 
position  before  the  world,  or  dimmed,  by  word  or  deed,  that 
brilliant  page  of  history  on  which  their  names  are  written.  In 
the  following  brief  sketches  of  their  public  career  this  fact  is 
illustrated.  Correct  portraits  of  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-six  sign- 
ers will  be  found  in  Uie  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  The  group  in  the  center  of  the  plate  represents 
the  committee  who  prepared  the  Dtclaraiion,  as  arranged  by 
Trumbull  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  event  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  sketches  in  the  order  of  States  as  they  appear  in  the 
Journals  of  Congress. 

New  Haxpsrirb. 
JotitX  Bartlea  was  bom  at  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  No- 
vember, 1729.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  a  physician  at  Kingston,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.  There  he  soon  became  a  politician,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  always  found  in  oppo- 
sition to  measures  of  oppression,  unmindful  of  the  flatteriea 
and  bribes  of  the  chief  magistrate.    He  was  one  of  a  Commit- 


tee ot  Safety  in  1775,  held  the  oflSce  of  colonel  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment, and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  waa  elected  to  a  seat  in  tiie 
Continental  Congreas.  He  voted  for  independence,  and  was 
the  first  to  sign  the  I>eclaration,  after  John  Hancock.  He  sub- 
sequently filled  the  oflSces  of  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  and  at 
the  Supreme  Court  of  his  state,  and  in  the  convention  to  coo- 
sider  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
afiSrmative.  He  was  elected  first  pfe^dent,  and  then  gOTemor 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  May  19th.  1795^  in  the  sixty-aixtb 
year  of  his  age. 

WiUiam  WkippU  was  bom  at  Kittery,  in  Maine,  in  1730.  He 
was  partially  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  sea.  In  1759  he  commenced  business  as  a  merchant 
at  Portamouth,  New  Hampahire.  He  waa  chosen  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  that  state  in  1775,  and  in 
1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
In  1777  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire militia,  and  was  active  in  calling  out  troops  to  oppose 
Burgoyne.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga, 
assisted  in  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  captive  army  to 
Cambridge.  He  remained  in  active  public  service,  snd  in  ITdi 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  tiie  Superior  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Norember,  1785,  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

MmUkew  Thornton  was  bcNrn  in  Ireland  in  1714.  He  came 
to  America,  with  his  parenta,  at  the  age  of  three  yeara.  His 
father  first  settled  at  Wiscasset,  in  Maine,  bnt  soon  went  to 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  his  son  received  an  academic 
education.  He  studied  for,  and  became  a  physician,  and  is 
1745  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  New  Hampahire  troops  in 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  He  also  held  royal  commis- 
sions as  Justice  of  the  peace  and  colonel  of  militia.  He  was 
chosen  a  delegate  for  New  Hampshire  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1776,  and  during  that  year  he  was  made  chief  justloe 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
soon  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  died  on 
the  twent}'-fourth  of  June,  1B03,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  Massachusetts. 

BlASSACHtrSKTTS. 

Samutl  Adam*  was  bora  in  Boston,  Maasachusetta,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  1722.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Harvard  CollegH,  but  preferring  politics  to  theolo- 
gy, he  never  took  orders.  During  the  ten  years  of  excitemeni 
preceding  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
on  the  popular  side.  In  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he 
was  a  representative  of  his  native  state,  he  was  one  of  thi 
warmest  advocates  for  independence.  After  he  left  Congreas 
he  was  very  active  in  Massachusetts,  especially  in  framing  tbi 
State  Constitution,  under  which  he  was  chosen  governor.  He 
was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  times  in  which  he  hved, 
and  he  made  a  powerful  impreasion  upon  the  political  featnrea 
of  his  generation.  He  died  on  the  second  of  October,  1803,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one  yeara. 

John  Adam*  was  bora  at  Quincy,  Masaachusetts,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  173.^    He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  the  ago  of  twenty  years,  and  soon  afterward  com- 
menced the  prac-  _       _ 
tice  of  the  law  in 
Boston.     He  was 
brought      promi- 
nently into  polit 
ical  Ufe  by  his  de-    i 
fense  of  Captain     ^ 
Preston  after  the    J 
**  Boston      Massa- 
cre" in  1770,  and 

he  was  elected  a        adams's  R«»idenc«  at  Quinct. 
member    of    the 

Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  where  he  was  always  a  leading  spirit  He 
was  sent  on  missions  to  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re- 
tum  he  aasisted  in  framing  a  constitution  for  his  state.  He 
aaaisted  in  negotiating  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  onr 
flrst  minister  to  London.  He  was  elected  vice- president  of 
the  United  Sutes  in  1789,  and  preaident  hi  1797.  He  retired  to 
Quincy  in  1801,  and  engaged  but  little  in  public  life  afterward. 
He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  at  the  age  of  ninety  one 
yeara. 

John  Hancock  was  bora  at  Quincy,  Masanchnsetta,  in  1737. 
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Hh  gradoAted  nt  Uarrard  ColSrge  in  17d4,  and  entered  into  mer> 
tantila  life  with  hi*  uncle,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boaton«  who 
was  childleta,  and  adopted  him  as  a  ton.  He  was  snccesiiTely 
elected  a  selectman  of  Boston  and  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  He  became  very  popular,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  his  state,  he  was  elected  its  president. 
In  1775  he  was  made  president  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  in  that  capacity  placed  his  bold  signature  flrst  to  the  great 
DtcUwation,  111  health  compelled  him  to  leave  Congress,  bat 
uot  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  assisted  in  forming  a  Consti- 
tution  for  his  native  state,  and  served  as  governor  under  it  from 
1780  till  1799,  wMi  the  exception  of  one  yen*.  He  died  of  the 
£^ut  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1793,  in  the  flfty-fifOi  year  of  his 
nge.    His  residence  is  deUneated  on  page  507.  volume  L 

Robert  Treat  Pahu  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  bom  hi 
1731.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  studied  tfae<dogy,  and 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  on  the  frontier,  in  175a  He  after> 
ward  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  and  became 
a  good  practitioner.  He  was  brought  into  public  Hie  by  acting 
fur  the  attorney  general  in  the  trial  of  C^>tain  Preston,  which 
case  he  managed  with  great  abili^.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts  in  tht  Continental  Congress  of  1774,  and  was 
there  again  in  1776.  Under  the  Massachusetts  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1780,  he  was  appointed  attorney  general.  He  held 
that  ofBce  until  1796,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  tlie 
.Supreme  Court  of  his  state.  He  resigned  in  1804,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  state  counselors.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 
1814,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

EUrridgt  Oerry  was  bom  in  Marblehead.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col> 
lege  in  1763,  and  prepared  for  commercial  life.  He  was  eleo^ 
cd  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1773,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1774,  and  was  soon  aft- 
erward sent  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  held 
H  front  rank  in  that  body  on  commercial  and  naval  subjects, 
Hod  was  a  very  useful  committee*man.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  but  yielded  his  opinion  when  it  became 
the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  He  was  appointed  an  envoy 
to  France  in  1797.  and  was  popular  there.  He  was  elected 
liovemor  of  Massachusetts  on  his  return,  afterward  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  Washington 
City,  while  holding  that  office,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Novem- 
ber, 1814. 

.  Rhods  Iblakd. 

Suphm  Hopkins  was  bom  at  Scitnato  (then  a  part  of  Provi- 
dence),  Rhode  Island,  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1707.  He  was 
a  self-taught  man.  He  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  and  in  1754  was  a  member  of  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  several  colonies  held  at  Albany. 
He  wrote  and  acted  against  the  unjust  measures  of  the  mother 
country,  long  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  Oj^tha 
flrst  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  was  also  a  member  in 
1776.  He  left  that  body  in  1778,  and  was  subsequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  state,  where  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1785,  in  the  aev- 
eoty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  mooonaent  is  d^ineated  on 
page  56  of  this  volume. 

Wiiliam  ElUrf  ^**  ^^  *t  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1747,  where  he  commenced  the  study  and  practice 
of  law  hi  his  native  town.  He  was  an  early  opponent  of  Bri^ 
ish  misrale,  and  having  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citiiens, 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  enemy  during  the  wa||  He  con- 
tinued a  member  of  Congress  until  1785,  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  office  of  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  made  first  collector  of  the  port  of  Newport,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death  on  the  fifteenth  of  February.  1820,  in  the  nhiety- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

CONlfXCTICUT. 

Roger  Skerwum  was  bora  at  Newtown,  near  Boston,  on  die 
nineteenth  of  April,  1731.  He  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  and  fol- 
lowed that  business  until  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he 
opened  a  small  store  and  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1754,  and  was  soon  afterward  elected  a  member  of 
the  Connecticnt  Legislature.    A  fe«r  years  afterward,  he  was 


appointed  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  thei  Superior  Court  of  Connecticnt  He  waf 
elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  where 
his  services  were  of  great  utility.  He  was  one  of  the  commit 
tee  appobited  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he 
cheerfully  signed  that  instrument  He  continued  a  member 
of  Congress  until  1769.  He  died^on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
1793,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Samutl  Huntington  was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  on 
the  second  of  July,  1733.  He  receivod  only  «  common  schoo' 
education,  but,  choosing  the  law  for  a  profbsdon,  he  became  eo 
proficient  that  he  was  appointed  king*s  attorney.  He  was  soon 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  In  1775  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  &at  body  in  1779.  He  served  several  years  in 
Congress,  at  difl!erent  times,  and  was  always  active  in  public 
life  in  his  native  state.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Con 
neoticut  elected  lieutenant  govemor,  and  in  1786  he  succeeded 
Governor  Griswold  as  chief  magistrate.  He  died  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1796,  in  tho  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  resi- 
dence snd  tomb  are  delineated  on  pages  38, 39  of  this  volume. 

William  WiUiamt  was  bora  in  Connecticut  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1731,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  hi  175L  He 
studied  theology,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  field  of  Mara.  He 
was  the  aid  of  his  brother,  who,  with  Hendrick,  was  killed  near 
Lalw  George  in  1755.  After  his  return,  he  was  chosen  clerk 
of  his  town,  which  office  lie  held  almost  fifty  years.  He  was  h 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  for  forty-five  years- 
He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776^  and 
was  a  warm  advocate  of  independence.  He  died  on  the  twen 
tieth  of  August  1811,  hi  the  eighty  first  year  of  his  age.  His 
residence  is  delineated  on  page  35  of  this  volume. 

OlivtT  WoUott  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1736.  He  grad 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1747.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  office  he  held  until  17e6. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Condnetital  Congress  in  1776,  and 
was  an  active  officer  throughout  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  until  1786,  and  was  either  in  that  body  or 
in  the  field  the  whole  time.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  his  state  in  1786,  which  office  he  held  until  elct  ted 
governor,  ten  years  afterward.  He  died  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797.  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Nbw  YOBIC. 

William  Floyd  was  bom  on  Long  Ishmd  on  the  seventeenth 
of  December, )  734.  He  was  an  early  patriot  and  being  opulent 
and  popular,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  thst  section  of  New 
York  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  During  the  entire 
war  he  was  engaged  in  public  life,  and  sufifered  much  loss  ot 
property  at  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  moved  to  the  l>ank« 
of  the  Moliawk  after  the  war,  and  there  engnged  in  the  deligfot 
UA  pursuit  of  agriculture.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  Augunt 
1831.  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Philip  Lhtington  was  bora  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1716.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1737,  and 
then  Altered  into  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  eminently  successful  He 
was  an  alderman,  and  in  1754  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Convention 
at  Albany.  He  was  a  delegate  in 
Congress  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  his 
state,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  also  again  elected  a 
memlier  of  Congress,  but  death  soon 
deprived  his  country  of  his  services.  ^ 
He  died,  while  attending  Congress,  at 
York.  Pennsylvania,  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1778, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

*  ThM  oionaiiMnt  it  at  York,  Penaqrhviua  (*«•  mmu,  p«fe  339).  umI  ^mn> 
tb«  follnwinf  inacription :  "  Sftcred  to  the  nwmorjr  of  the  ilomormhlt  PMHf 
lAvimgtton,  who  died  June  1%  1778,  tged  eizty  three  yrere,  while  attead 
inf{  the  Congretw  oT  the  United  Sutee  at  York,  Penmylvania.  aa  a  delrgate 
rrofn  the  State  oT  !f ew  York.  Sminently  dietingaiahed  P>r  bis  uleota  and  rar 
titadr.  lie  dewnrediv  eator*^  the  -oafcleace  ef  hie  covatfjr,  aad  Hm  be* 


Livingston's  Monv- 
mknt  xt  yomk* 
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FranetB  Lents  wm  born  in  South  Wales  in  1713.  He  w«8 
partly  edncnted  in  Scotland,  and  was  then  a^t  to  Weatminster. 
He  entered  a  mercantile  bouae  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yeara  came  to  America,  and  commenced  butineaa 
in  New  York.  He  was  an  agent  here  of  British  merchants  in 
1756^  and  waa  made  a  prisoner  and  aent  to  France.  He  re- 
turned to  America,  and  became  an  actire  politician.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreas  in  1775,  and 
lenred  there  for  sereral  years.  He  owned  property  on  Long 
Island,  which  the  British  destroyed.  He  died  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  1803,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  bis  age. 

Lewi§  Morrii  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1726.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  174d,  and  then  retired  to  the  farm  of  hia 
father.  In  Lower  West  Chester,  near  Harlem.  He  took  sides 
with  the  patriots  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress  as  a  delegate  in  1775.  He  was  a  member 
in  1776.  and  continued  in  oflice  until  1777,  when  he  was  sue 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Gouvemeur  Morris.  He  suffered  much 
in  loss  of  property  during  the  war.  Ho  died  in  January,  1798, 
in  the  seventy-aeoond  year  of  his  ago. 

Nkw  Jbasbv. 

RieJuard  Sfckton  was  bora  near  Princeton,  on  the  first  ot 
October,  1790.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1748, 
•tudied  law  with  David  Ogden,  and  rose  rapidly  to  eminence, 
(le  risited  Great  Britain  in  1767.  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  dlstlngubhed  men.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
in  1776  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  returning  firom  an  oiScial 
ririt  to  the  Northern  army,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was 
treated  with  much  cruelty.  His  constitution  became  abattered 
before  his  release,  snd.  sinking  gradually,  he  died  on  the  twen- 
»y-eighth  of  February,  1781,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  hia  age. 
His  residence  is  delineated  on  page  243  of  this  volume. 

John  Wttkertpoon  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  on 
the  fifth  of  Febraary,  1732.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  He  came  to  America,  by  invitation,  in  1768,  and  waa 
inaugurated  president  of  Princeton  College,  where  he  became 
very  popular.  He  was  a  warm  patriot,  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  freedom  with  great  energy.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1776,  and  with  pen  and  speech  he  ably 
advocated  American  independence  throughout  the  war.  He 
continued  in  Congress  several  yeara.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  fifteendi  of  November,  1794,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

^aacts  Hopkin$on  was  bora  in  Pennsylvania  in  1737.  He 
became  distinguished  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  and  was  al- 
ways noted  for  his  wic.  He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit, 
nnd  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  political  subjects.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  New  Jersey  (his  residence  being  at  Bordentown), 
in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  in  17^  he  was  elect- 
ed Judge  of  admiralty  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  district  judge  in  the  same  sUte.  He  died 
in  May,  1791,  in  the  fifty  third  year  of  his  age.  For  his  poem 
called  The  B«UU  qf  (As  Kega.  see  page  310  of  thia  volume. 

John  Hart  was  bora  in  Now  Jersey,  at  what  preciae  time  ia 
not  recorded.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  decided  prin- 
ciples. He  was  an  agriculturist  by  pmfession,  and  was  called 
from  his  plow  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 
He  reraainod  there  until  after  he  had  afiUxed  his  name  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  an  active  patriot  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  suffered  much  at  Che  hands  of  the  Loyalists. 
Broken  in  constitution,  Mr.  Hart  died  in  1780,  and  was  buried 
at  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Abraham  Clark  was  bora  at  EUzabethtown,  New  Jeraey,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  Febraary,  1726.  He  was  a  self-Uught,  strong- 
minded,  energetic  man,  able  and  willing  to  perform  a  varied 
of  service.  He  became  very  popular,  and  in  1776  he  waa  elect- 
ed a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  active  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  state  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly  in  the  month  of  June,  1794,  at  the  age  of  aixtycight 
years. 

PStfaSYLVANta. 

Robert  Morris  was  bora  in  England  in  January,  1733,  came 
to  thia  country  while  yet  a  child,  and  was  educated  in  Phila- 
delphia.   He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  merchant,  and 

una  veneration  oTbM  frienda  snd  rhildrao.    Tbn  monameot  it  erwtad  by  hi* 
^rand<on,  Stepben  Vsa  ReBBteher.** 


at  twenty-one  coromeDoed  bnshiess  for  hlmselC  Remarkable 
for  energy,  acuteness,  and  strict  integrity,  he  waa  very  anceeas- 
ful.  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  eommnnity. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congreaa  in  177C, 
and  throughout  the  war  was  considered  the  ablest  financier  in 
the  country.  For  a  long  time  his  individual  credit  waa  auperior 
to  that  of  Congreas  itsell  He  kMt  an  immense  fortune,  and 
died  in  comparative  poverty  on  the  third  of  May,  1806^  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Benjamin  Rusk  waa  bora  near  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  1743,  0.&  He  graduated  at  Prhiceton 
College  in  1760,  commenced  the  atudy  of  medicine  the  next 
year,  and  in  1766  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  two  yeara  after- 
ward, he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia In  1769.  where  he  waa  elected  profeasor  of  chemistrr 
in  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congreas  in  1776,  and  from  that  period  until 
his  death  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affaira,  politica,  ad- 
enoe,  and  general  literature.  He  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of 
American  physicians  and  philoaophera.  Dr.  Ruah  died  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1813,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bora  in  Boston,  Massachuaetts,  on 
the  aeventeenth  of  January,  1706.  He  learned  the  bosineaa  of 
printing  with  his  brother,  and  while  yet  a  lad  wrote  many  ex- 
cellent articles  for  publication.  He  left  his  brother  at  the  age 
of  acvbnteen  years,  went  to  New  York,  and  firom  thMioe  to 
Philadelphia,  in  aearch  of  employment  He  settled  in  the  latter 
'city,  became  acquainted  with  men  of  learning  and  acienoe,  and 
finally  went  to  London,  where  he  worked  at  hia  trade  for 
some  time.  He  returaed  to  Ptuladelphia  In  1732;  and  pursued 
the  profession  of  printer  for  many  years  with  great  ancoeaa. 
He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1736. 
and  the  next  year,  poatmaster.  Ho  conunenced  a  popular 
magazine  in  1741.  He  was  very  active  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  aent  to  England  as  agent  for  aeveral  of  the  colonies.  He 
returaed  to  America  in  1775,  and  was  immediately  elected  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  the  court  of  France  in  1776,  where  he  remained 
aeveral  years  in  efficient  service.  He  was  the  first  miniater  to 
that  court,  aiid  assisted  in  negotiations  for  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  He  returaed  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  in  office  for 
throe  yeara.  He  died  on  the  aeventeenth  of  April,  1790,  in  ttu* 
eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  On  his  death.  Congress  ordered 
a  general  public  mouraing  throughout  the  United  States. 

John  Morton  was  born  in  Delaware,  of  Swedish  parents,  in 
1724.  He  took  an  active  part  in  political  affaira,  and  in  1765 
was  elected  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  **  Stamp  Act 
Congress,"  which  assembled  In  New  York.  He  filled  various 
civil  offices  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1774  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congreaa.  He  remained  a  member  for 
about  three  yeara.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  which  rt^ 
port^  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  died  soon  after  that 
report  waa  ppesented  to  Congress,  in  tiie  fifty  third  year  of  his 
age. 

George  CJymer  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  in  1739.  Being  left  ~ 
an  orphan,  he  was  neared  by  a  paternal  unde,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education.  He  entered  his  uncle's  counting-room  to 
prepare  for  the  mercantile  profession,  but  general  science  and 
literature  had  more  charms  for  him.  He  was  a  decided  pa- 
triot, and  in  1776  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
served  several  years  in  that  body,  and  in  1781  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  state.  He  was  a  revenue  offi- 
cer at  the  time  of  the  **  Whisky  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  did  efficient  aervice  in  quieting  the  rebellion.  Hia 
last  public  duty  was  a  mission  to  the  Cherokees  in  1796.  He 
died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,' 1813,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  hia  age. 

James  Smitk  waa  bora  in  Ireland,  but  would  never  give  the 
date  of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  by  Dr.  Allison  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  studied  law.  He  commenced  profeMional  life  on 
the  frontiera  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  great  influence. 
In  1776,  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congreas,  where  he 
remained  several  yeara.  He  resumed  his  profusion  in  1781. 
He  relinquished  practice  in  1800,  after  a  professional  career  of 
about  aixty  years.  He  died  in  1806,  at  the  supposed  age  of 
eightyaix  yeara. 

George  Taylor  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1716.  He  came  to 
America  when  a  young  man,  with  no  fortune  but  good  health 
and  industry.    He  performed  menial  labor  for  aome  time,  and 
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fken  becauM  a  clerk  in  a  large  iron  establlabmeDt  Many  years 
afterward,  he  married  bia  employer**  widow,  jind  became  pos« 
•eated  of  considerable  property.  He  was  a  member  of  Ibe 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  before  the  Stamp  Act  excitement 
Being  an  ardent  Whig,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1776.  Although  be  was  not  present  to  Tote 
on  the  resolution  for  independence,  he  gladly  affixed  his  name 
to  the  Declaration.  He  retired  from  Congress  the  following 
year,  and, moved  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  he  died  on 
the  twenty  third  -of  February,  1761.  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
Usage. 

James  Wilton  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1742.  He  was  thor- 
oaehly  educated  ia  Edinburgh,  emigrated  lo  America  in  1766. 
and  became  a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  where  he  stud- 
ied law.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  in  1774 
waa  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Pennsyl> 
vania.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years.  He  was  appointed  an 
assistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1769,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  twenty  eighth  of  August,  1796,  in  the  ai^sixth  year  of  his 
sge. 

George  Roet  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1730,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  in  17^.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  advocated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  signed  his  name  to  the  important  document. 
He  was  very  active  in  public  life  until  1789,  when  death  term- 
inated his  labors  in  July  of  that  year,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age. 


CeoMor  Rodney  was  bom  at  Dover,  Delaware,  in  1730.  He 
was  an  active  politician  as  early  as  1762.  He  was  a  member 
•f  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and  in  1768  was  speaker  of 
the  Assembly  of  his  state.  He  was  a  fine  writer,  and  his  pen 
was  actively  employed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  remained  in  that 
body  until  the  close  of  1776,  when  he  took  the  field  as  briga- 
dier of  militia.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  state  after  tlie 
adoption  of  a  State  Constitution.  A  cancer  in  the  cheek  finally 
incapacitated  hira  for  bostness,  his  health  rapidly  foiled,  and 
he  died  early  in  1783.  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Qeorgt  Read  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1734.  and  was  edu- 
cated by  Dr.  Allison,  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  while  yet  a  youth.  He  commenced 
practice  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and  was  soon  afterward 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  several  years.  He  was  president  of  the  convention 
which  framed  a  State  Constitution  for  Delaware.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  admiralty  judge  in  1782.  In  1786,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  first  convention  to  reviae  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
In  1793  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
DeUiware,  which  oflke  he  held  until  his  death,  in  the  autumn 
of  1798,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  M^Kean  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1734.  He  was  educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  and  entered  a  law 
office  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  and  from  that  time  he  was  active  in  public 
afiairs.  always  on  the  side  of  popular  rights.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  Delaware  in  1774, 
where  he  was  a  leader.  He  was  a  member  for  the  same  state 
in  1776,  and  voted  for  independence.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  military  afi*airs  during  the  war,  and  after  its  close  he  was 
called  to  fill  many  important  civil  offices.  He  was  president 
of  Congress  in  1781.  For  twenty  years  he  was  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1799  was  elected  governor  of  that  state. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1612.  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1817,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Maxtlakd. 
Samvel  Chase  was  bom  in  Maryland  on  the  seventeenth  ol 
April,  1741.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  in  Balti- 
more, studied  law,  and  coomienced  its  practice  in  Annapolis. 
He  soon  became  a  popular  and  distinguished  man.  In  1774  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1775,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  until 
1778.    In  1786  be  moved  to  Baltimore,  and,  two  years  after- 


ward, was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  .of  tiiat 
district  '  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
state.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  filled  for  fifteen 
years.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1811,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  liis  age. 

Thomas  Stone  was  boni  in  Maryland  in  1740.  Ife  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  and  an  early  patriot  In  1774  he  was  elect- 
ed to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  was  again 
chosen  the  following  year.  He  remained  a  member  of  that 
body  until  eariy  in  1778,  havmg.  in  the  moan  while,  signed  tho 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  assisted'in  the  formation  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  was  active  in  his  own  state 
until  1783,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
present  when  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  and  in 
1784  was  elected  president  of  tiiat  body,  pro  tempore.  He  died 
at  his  residence,  at  Port  Tobacco,  on  Uie  fifth  of  October,  1787, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Wiiliam  Paea  was  bora  in  Hartford,  Maryland,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  1740.  He  was  well  educated  by  Dr.  Allison  in 
the  Philadelphia  College,  and  then  studied  law  at  Annapolis. 
He  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  in  1771  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774,  was  re-elected  in  1775,  and  remained 
in  that  body  until  1778,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  govemor  of  the 
state,  and  was  very  popular.  He  was  appointed  district  judge 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  in  1789,  which  ofllce  he  held  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Charles  Carroll  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1737.  His  father  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.  He  returned 
to  Maryland  in  1765,  a  finished  scholar  and  gentleman.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  in  July,  1776,  and,  with  others, 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  second  of  Au- 
gust following.  He  retired  from  Congress  In  1778,  and,  after 
taking  part  in  the  councils  of  his  native  state,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  1789.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1601.  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  accumulated  honors  and 
social  and  domestic  happiness,  until  November  14, 1832,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.  Bfr.  Carroll  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

ViaoiNiA. 

Oeorge  Wfths  was  bom  In  Elizabelfe  eoynty,  Virginia,  in 
1726.  His  parent  were  wealthy,  and  as  the  law  opened  a  field 
for  distinction,  he  chose  tiuit  as  a  profession.  He  was  a  mem; 
ber  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  1775  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Like  other 
signers  of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Wythe  suffered  much 
from  foes,  especially  in  Iom  of  property.  He  was  speaker  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1777,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  chancellor,  and  filled  that  office  with  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  twenty  ycara.  He  died  on  the  eightii 
of  June.  1806,  in  the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age. 

Richard  Henry  Lu  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1732.  He  was  edvcated  in 
England,  and  soon  after  his  retum,  in  1757,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  and  in  1776  had  the  honor 
to  offer  the  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent He  was  a  very  active  member  of  Congress  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
Senator  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  office  he  filled 
with  great  ability.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  in 
the  sixty-iccond  year  of  his  age.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Lee's  birth- 
place may  be  found  on  page  423  of  this  volume. 

Thomas  Jeferson  was  bom  at  ShadwelL  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1743.  He  was  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  fh>m  which  he  early  graduated. 
He  studied  law  with  George  Wythe,  and  when  a  very  young 
man,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  before  the  Revolution,  where  his  talents  as  a 
writer  were  appreciated.  He  was  elected  to  the  Contiiwotal 
Congress  in  1775,  and  in  1776  was  one  of  the  committee  ap 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  IH 
health  prevented  his  acceptance  of  an  embassy  to  France,  to 
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which  he  wai  appointed  in  1778.  He  wm  elected  governor 
of  Virginia  ha  1779.  In  1781  be  retired  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted hiB  time  to  literary  and  acientiflc  porsuita.  He  was  tent 
to  Prance  to  join  Franklin  and  Adama  in  1783,  and  in  1785  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  as  minister  there.  Washington  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State  in  1789,  which  office  he  held  until  1793. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States  in  1797,  and 
in  1801  was  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1805,  and  after  eig^t  years  service  as  president,  he 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1836, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Just  fifty  years  after  voting 
for  the  Declantion  of  Independence.  His  residence  and  seal 
are  delineated  on  pages  947  and  548  of  this  volume. 

Benjamin  HarrUon  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  commenced  his  polit- 
ical career  in  1764,  when  bo  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Legis- 
Inture.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con* 
gress  in  1774,  where  he  continued  until  the  close  of  1777.  He 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  early 
in  1778,  and  held  that  office  until  1782,  when  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Virginia.  He  retired  from  that  office  in  1785,  but 
remained  active  in  public  life  until  his  death,  which  was  caused 
by  gout,  in  April,  1791.  Mr.  Harrison  was  father  of  the  late 
W.  U.  Harrison,  president  of  the  United  States.  His  reiidence 
is  delineated  on  page  441  of  this  volume. 

Tluma$  Ntbon,  Jun^  was  bom  at  York,  Vhrginia,  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  December,  1738.  He  went  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated, at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
with  a  good  reputation.  He  entered  upon  political  life  soon 
after  his  return  to  America,  and  in  1775  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  held  a  seat  there  during  the 
first  half  of  the  war,  and  in  1781  was  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  actively  engaged  in  a  military  capacity  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  when  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  made 
onptives.  Governor  Nelson  died  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1789,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  residence  is  delineated 
on  page  521  of  this  volume. 

Franeu  Lightfoot  Let  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  Virginia, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October.  1734.  He  was  educated  at  home 
by  Doctor  Craig.  In  1765  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  he  continued  a  delegate 
until  1775,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
remained  a  member  of  that  body  until  1779,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life.  Himself  and  wife  died  of  pleurisy  at  about  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Lee's  death  occurred  in  April,  1797,  at  the  ago 
of  sixty  three  years. 

Carter  BraxUm  was  bom  in  Newington,  Virginia,  on  the  tenth 
of  September,  1736,  and  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
College.  Possessed  of  wealth,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  1760,  when  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses.  He  distinguished  himself  there  in 
1765.  when  Patrick  Henry's  Stamp  Act  resolutions  agitated  the 
Assembly.  He  was  elected  to  succeed  Peyton  Randolph  in  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1775.  He  was  active  in  the  National 
Legislature  and  in  that  of  his  own  state  until  his  deatli,  which 
occurred  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1797.  from  the  eflfecta  of  pa- 
ralysis, in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

NOBTH  CaBOLINA. 

WlUiam  Hooper  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
•cvrnteenth  of  June,  1742.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1760.  and  tiien  commenced  the  study  of  law.    He  visited 
North  Carolina  in  1767, 
and  fixed  his  permanent 
residence  at  Wilmington. 
He  represented  that  town 
in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1773,  and  the  next  year    . 
was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress. 
After  affixing  his  name  to   - 
the  Declaration  in  1776, 
he  resigned  his  seat,  in 

consequence  of  tlie  em-  Hoopbb's  Rksidkncc* 

^         barrassments  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  retumed  home.    He  was  elected  a  }udge  of 
the  Federal  Court  hi  1786,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 

*  This  ia  in  Wiliningtoa,  Korth  Carolina.  Tbe  property  in  ownsd  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  M'Kee,  who  ia  alao  tli«  poaaeaaor  of  Hnmett'a  houa*.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  B4irr.  of  Wilmington,  (nr  thia  akHch. 


tire  from  office  the  following  year.  He  died  in  October,  1790. 
at  the  age  of  forty  eight  years. 

Joeeph  Hemea  was  bora  at  Kingston,  New  Jenej,  in  1730,  ami 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College.  He  prepared  for  raercau 
tile  life,  entered  successfully  upon  that  pursuit,  and  at  the  agr 
of  thirty,  located  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
soon  accumulated  a  fortune.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cok>- 
nial  Legislature  several  consecutive  years,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He  continued  in  that  body 
until  1779,  when  aickness  compelled  him  to  leave.  He  died  on 
the  tenth  of  November  of  that  year,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age. 

John  Penn  was  bom  in  Carolina  county,  Virghnia.  on  the . 
seventeenth  of  May,  1741.  His  early  education  was  neglected, 
but  a  strong  mind  overcame  many  obstacles.  He  studied  law 
with  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  commenced  ita  practice  in  17ftf. 
He  went  to  North  Carolina  in  1774,  took  a  high  position  at  tfaf 
bar,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Con 
gress.  He  was  an  active  member  of  that  body  until  1779,  when 
be  returned  home.  He  retired  from  public  life  at  the  ckwe  of 
the  war,  and  died  in  September,  1786,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

South  Cabolxka. 
Edward  RutUdge  was  bora  in  Charleston  in  November,  1749. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  studied  law  with  his  eklt*r 
brotiior,  John.  He  completed  his  legal  education  in  England, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1773.  In  1775^  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  re- 
mained a  member  until  the  dose  of  1776,  and  was  re-elected  in 

1779.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleaton  in  1780.  After 
his  release,  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  until 
1796,  when  he  was  elected  govemor  of  the  state.  •  He  died  on 
the  twenty-third  of  January,  1800,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  hU 
sge. 

Tkomat  Hepoard^  Jvn.,  was  bora  in  South  Carolina  in  1746. 
After  receiving  a  thorough  classical  education,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  completed  his  legal  education  in 
England,  and,  returaing  to  America,  married  and  settled.  Hr- 
was  an  early  opponent  of  British  oppression,  and  in  1775  wii» 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  left  tfasr 
body  in  1778,  to  fill  a  Judicial  seat  in  his  native  state.  He  coa»- 
manded  a  battalion  of  mHitia  during  the  aiege  of  Charleston  in 

1780,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  sent  with  others  to  St  Ao- 
gustine.  He  continued  in  public  life  as  judge  until  1798,  when 
he  retired.  He  died  in  March,  1809,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

Thomat  Lynek,  Jan.,  was  bora  in  South  Carolina  on  the  fihh 
of  August,  1749.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  gradoated 
at  Cambridge  with  honor.  He  studied  law  in  London,  retam- 
ed  home  in  177S,  and  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  pol 
itica.  He  was  sppointed  to  tbe  command  of  a  company  ia  a 
South  Carolina  regiment  in  1775,  and  was  soon  afterward  elect- 
ed to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  His  healtii  faileii. 
and,  soon  after  affixing  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
.  pendence,  he  returaed  home.  With  his  wife,  he  sailed  for  tbe 
West  Indies  at  the  close  of  1776.  The  vessel  was  never  heard 
of  afterward. 

Arthur  Middleton  was  bora  in  South  Carolina  in  174a  Be 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  returaed  to  America  in 
1773.  He  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  st 
Charleston  in  1775,  and  in  1776  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Coo- 
tinental  Congress.  He  was  in  Charleston  when  it  wss  surren- 
dered to  the  British  in  1781,  waa  made  prisoner,  and  remained 
in  captivity  more  than  a  year.  A  large  portion  of  his  ample 
fortune  was  melted  away  by  tbe  fires  of  the  Revolutioa  He 
was  engaged  in  active  political  life  until  his  death,  which  oe 
curred  on  the  first  of  January,  1789,  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of 
hiaage. 

Gkoboia. 
BtUton  Gwinneu  was  bora  in  England  in  1732^  He  wai  well 
educated,  and  after  being  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  hie 
native  country  for  several  years,  he  came  to  America,  settied 
first  St  Charleaton,  and  afterward  purehased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Georgia,  where  he  made  his  permanent  residence.  Be 
was  a  delegate  for  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776, 
but  returned  home  soon  after  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  aasisted  In  framing  the  State  Coosfitntion  of 
Georgia,  and  under  It  was  elected  president  of  the  stsle,  sn 
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ofltce  equlralent  to  that  of  goreraor.  He  bad  a  quarrel  with 
General  M'Intoab  which  reanlled  ia  a  duel.  Gwinnett  waa 
mortally  wounded,  and  hia  lUe  ended  at  the  afe  of  fortj-iiz 
yeara. 

Ljfman  Hall  waa  bom  ]n  Connecticut  In  1781.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  studied  medicine,  and  went  to  South  Carottna 
la  1753.  He  remoTed  to  Georgia,  and  waa  practicing  the  pro- 
feaaion  of  a  pbyaician  when  the  ReTolution  broke  out  The 
pariah  of  St  John**  elected  him  to  a  teat  In  the  Continental 
Coogreaa  in  1775.  Georgia  aoon  afterward  Joined  tiie  confed* 
oration  of  revolted  colonies,  and  Dr.  Hall  waa  elected  a  general 
delegate,  with  Gwinnett  and  Walton.  He  resided  at  the  North 
while  the  British  held  poaseaaion  of  Georgia,  and  all  bis  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  to  the  crown.  He  returned  to  hia  adopted 
state  in  1782,  and  was  elected  goremor  the  following  year. 
After  exercising  the  duties  of  his  office  for  some  time,  he  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  died  hi  Burke  county  In  1784,  fai  the 
•Izty-third  year  of  bis  age. 

Oeorge  Walton  was  horn  i^  Fvederick  county,  Virginia,  ia 
1740.  He  was  bxed  a  oaachanicr  but  on  attaining  hia  m^ority, 
he  went  to  Georgia- and  commeaoed  the  practice  of  the  law. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cootlneotal  Congreaa  in  1776, 
and  remained  active  In  that  body  until  near  the  close  of  1778, 
when  he  returned  home.  He  waa  wounded  and  made  pris- 
oner at  Savannah  when  it  waa  taken  by  CampbelL  In  October, 
1779.  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  In  1780  was 
again  aent  to  Congress.  He  waa  again  governor  of  Georgia, 
(hen  chief  Justice,  and  in  1798  was  a  United  States  Senator. 
There  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  retired.    He  died  at 


Augusta  on  ttm  tecood  of  Februryt  1804,  la  the  alzty-fonrth 
year  of  hia  age: 

VII. 
Thx  Lotauits. 
Thb  LoyaUsti  of  tfie  Bevolntloa  were  of  two  klada,  active 
and  paaalve,  and  these  were  again  divided  Into  two  claaaea  each, 
tbe  noercenary  and  the  honest  We  have  elsewhere  observed 
that  when  the  Deelaratlon  of  Independence  waa  promulgated, 
many  Influential  men,  who  were  ftiUy  alive  to  the  importance 
of  demanding  &om  Great  Britain  a  redreaa  of  existing  and  In- 
creasing grievancea,  were  not  prepared  to  mnounoe  all  alle- 
giance, and  they  adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  Theae 
formed  a  Urge  dass  in  every  rank  In  society,  and,  being  actu- 
ated by  conscientloua  motives,  command  our  thorou^  re- 
apect  Many  of  theae  took  up  arma  for  the  king,  remained 
loyal  tiiroughout  the  contest,  and  suffered  severely  ia  exile 
when  the  contest  was  ended.  Others,  for  purposes  of  gain, 
and  Bome  to  Indulge  In  plunder  and  r^nine  under  legal  aano- 
tlon,  were  active  against  the  paUiots,  and  their  Crimea  were 
charged  upon  the  whole  body  or  the  Loyaliata.  The  fleroest 
animositiea  were  engendered,  and  oommon  Jnstiee  waa  de- 
throned. The  Whiga,  who  Buffered  dreadfully  at  tiie  hands  of 
marauding  Toriea,  hated  the  very  name  of  Loyalist,  and, 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  confiscation  acta  and  other 
measures,  the  innocent  were  often  punished  for  the  crimes  of 
tlie  guilty.  But  when  peace  came,  and  animositiea  aubsided, 
Justice  bore  sway,  and  much  property  waa  restored.  Yet  the 
claims  of  the  British  commissionera  In  negotiating  tiae  treaty 


RXCBPTION  or  THX  AmXBICAN  LOTAX.I8T8  IN  Enolani).* 


•  This  is  froin  an  allegorical  pictare  by  Banjamin  Waat.  RaUfioa  and  Jua-  diato(y  babiad  luan,  with  a  acral  ia  hk  hand,  ia  Oovanier  WQIiaai  Praaklia, 
tic*  ara  aaaa  extemKng  the  uantia  of  BriUnnia,  wbila  aba  baradf  U  boUing  of  N«w  Jaraay,  aea  of  Dr.  Praaklm,  who  riwiiaii  kiyal  oatil  tbo  laaL  Tha 
oat  har  ann  and  iriiiald  to  rac«iva  lh«  Lojraliata.  Under  the  ahiaU  ia  the  twolgnrnoa  tha  r«btara  Mr.  Waataadhia  wifc.bottaMirworreaHvlfm- 
cfnwa  of  Oraat  Britain,  awtoaiMiad  by  T^oraliala.  Tha  froop  haa  rapraaeat-  ni^  ' 
tfhraa  of  tha  Law.  the  Church,  aad  Ooremmeat,  with  other  people.  Aa  I».  I  have  alnady  aolieed  Ooverwir  Praaklia  (page  436,  TolaiBo  i.,  and  tlT, 
djaa  ehiarasteoda  oae  bead  toward  Britanaia.  aad  whh  the  other  peiata  ta  voluna  ii.)  aa  priwaer  ia  Cooaeeticat  Aboh  otber  pfaMaa  where  he  wm 
Widowa  and  Orphan*,  rraderad  ao  bjr  the  war.  Ia  a  chwd  near  Religioa  is  coatodjr  ia  that  atato  wm  Walliaglbfd,  at  the  hooaa  of  Doctor  Jarwi  Fot- 
aad  Joattce  ia  aaeo  ttie  Oenii  of  Great  Britain  aod  America,  in  an  opening  ter,  where  he  apent  hm  tinM  aoatly  ia  feadii^,  waHiii^  ia  the  gu^ea,aad 
glerjr.  binding  np  the  brokea/«m  of  Uie  t  wo  conntriaa.  aa  embfamatic  of  the  eonveraatioaa  with  the  family,  to  whom  he  became  moch  attached.    Praaklia 


tieMyorpeace.    At  the  bead  oT the  LoyaUata,  with  a  large  wig. ia  aaeo  Sir     and  Joaeph  Oolleway  wm«  anoag  lfc«  1 
WiiliaB  PepparaO,  one  of  their  anal  eOciaatfriawla  hi  Cmtaad,  aad  imae-     who  aoaght  abahar  ia  Sagla^ 
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of  peace,  to  indemnity  for  the  LojtUats  by  tb*  United  State* 
govenunent,  could  not  be  allowed,  for  it  wa«  justly  argued  that 
during  the  war  the  Wh.ga  had  lost  aa  mnch  and  more  by  the 
machination*  of  the  Toriea,  afe  the  latter  had  done  by  confiaca- 
tiona  and  the  conaequenoes  of  exile. 

It  ia  estimated  by  Sabine*  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  Loy- 
alists took  up  arms  for  the  king  during  the  war.  The  first  or- 
ganizations were  under  Governors  Dunmore  and  Martin ;  and 
besides  those  under  Butler  and  Johnson,  in  New  York,  and 
Colonel  Ferguson,  at  King's  Mountain,  there  wore  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  reglmenta,  regularly  oflkered  and  enrolIed.t  These 
were  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  some  of  the  offl- 
oers  were  transferred  to  the  regular  army  and  continued  in 
senrice  for  life.  Others,  less  fortunate,  went,  with  a  host  of 
military  and  civil  companions,  into  exile,  the  Northern  ones 
chiefly  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Southern 
ones  to  the  Bahamas,  Florida,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
Many  also  went  to  England,  and  for  years  tiiey  were  importu- 
nate petitioners  to  the  government  for  relief  llie  oflScers  gen- 
erally received  half  pay. 

Toward  the  close  of  1783,  a  committee  of  Parliament  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  claims  of  the  Loyalists.  The  result 
of  their  'investigationa  waa  to  deny  the  claims  of  some  who 
had  already  received  aid,  and  to  allow  more  to  others  of 
greater  worth.  By  their  decision  in  June,  1783,  £43,245  per 
annum  were  distributed  among  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
Loyalist  pensioners.  The  claimants  finally  became  so  numer- 
ous, that  a  permanent  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed, 
which  continued  for  almost  seven  years.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March,  1784,  the  number  of  claimants  was  two  thousand  and 
sixty-three,  and  the  amount  of  property  claimed  to  have  been 
lost  by  them  was  £7,046,378,  besides  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£3(354,183.  The  commissioners  continued  their  labors,  re- 
ported from  time  to  time,  and  in  1790  Parliament  settled  the 
whole  matter  by  enactment.  It  appears  that  on  the  final  ad- 
justment of  dalma  nearly  jf/i<cn  million*  of  doUan  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  LoyaUsts,  "an  unparalleled  instance  of 
magnanimity  and  Justice  in  a  nation  which  had  expended 
nearly  one  hundred  and  dxteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  war."! 

A  minute  account  of  the  Loyalists,  their  aggressions,  sufier- 
inga,  claims,  and  indemnities,  may  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Essay  prefixed  to  Sabine's  biographical  sketches  of  die  Amer- 
ican Loyalists. 

VIII. 
Turn  Fo8nBm-CHxx.D  of  ths  Republic. 
On  the  fifth  of  April,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  after 
reaolving  to  erect  appropriate  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Generals  Wabbbn  and  Mzacxa,  the  first  in  Boston,  and  the 
second  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  also  resolved  "  lliat  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Warren,  and  the  youngest  son  of  General 
Mercer,  be  educated  from  this  tfane  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States."^  The  monuments  have  never  been  erected, 
but  the  promises  to  the  living  were  faithfully  performed.  The 
**  youngest  son  of  General  Mercer"  was  bom  about  six  months 
sfter  the  father  made  his  willU  and  Joined  the  army  of  patrioti» 


his  fether,  and  is  Jnstiy  entitled  ta  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  every  American,  as  the  only  foster-child  of  the  republic 
among  us.  At  my  earnest  request  Colonel  Mercer  courteously 
consented  to  the  publication  of  his  portrait  in  the  Field-Book. 
The  following  brief  sketch  of  hia  life  ia  from  the  pen  of  an  af- 
fectionate friend : 
Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  waa  bom  at  Fredericksbiizg,  Virghda, 


and  was  only  five  months  old  when  the  hero  fell  in  battle  at 
Princeton.    That  son  yet  survives,  bears  the  honored  name  of 

•  See  T%i  Amuriean  LoffmHtH,  dfc.,  bjr  Lorenso  Sabine,  pafe  SA. 

t  The  fokowing  art  the  name*  or  nuny  of  thaae  corpe,  preaenred  by  Sa- 
bine, page  6a  The  Kiof'a  Ram^fa;  the  Royal  Fencible  Americana;  thn 
Qnaea'a  Rangera;  the  Kew  Tork  Tolante#ira;  the  King**  American  Regi- 
HMnt;  the  Prince  of  Walaa'a  American  Volanteera;  the  Maryland  Loyaliata; 
De  Laaeey'a  battaljona;  the  aecond  American  Refiment;  the  King'i  Ran- 
ger*, Carolina;  the  Sooth  Carolina  Roysliata;  the  North  Carolina  Highland 
Re^ment ;  the  Kiqg'a  American  Divgoom ;  Uie  Loyal  American  R^^iment ; 
the  American  L^ion ;  the  New  Jaraey  Volanteera ;  the  Brilieh  Legion ;  the 
Loyal  Fnreeter;  the  Orange  Ranger*;  the  PenneyWania  Loyaliata;  th« 
Ooide*  and  Pioneer*;  the  North  Carolina  Tolontren ;  the  Georgia  Loyal- 
iata; the  Weat  Charter  Tolnnteera.  To  theee  may  be  added  the  Newport 
Aaaociata* ;  the  Lnyal  New  EngUnder* ;  the  Aatociated  Loyalisto ;  Went- 
worth'a  Vohmtoeia;  Jobnaoo'*  Royal  Oreena,  and  aeventeen  companie*  of 
Liqral  maitia,  ander  Colonel  Archibald  Hamilton  of  New  Torfc. 

%  Adolphoa.  \  See  Jam-naU,  iii.,  9^ 

I  Thi*  aignatsra  of  Oenenl  Mercer  I  copied  from  bia  will,  which  ia  dated 
f  %  1176;aboat  eleTen  montha  praTiona  to  hia  death. 


in  July,  177a  His  mother  was  Isabella  Gordon.  She  sur- 
vived her  martyred  husband  about  ten  years,  and  during  that 
time  made  an  indelible  impression  of  her  own  excellence  upon 
the  character  of  her  son.  He  was  educated  at  WiUiam  and 
Mary  College  during  its  palmiest  days,  while  tmder  the  charge 
of  Bishop  Madison.  For  a  long  series  of  years  he  was  colonel 
of  the  militia  of  his  native  county  (Spottsylvania),  and  for 
twenty  years  he  was  an  active  magistrate.  For  five  consecu- 
tive years  Colonel  Mercer  represented  his  district  In  the  Vlr- 
ginia  Legialature,  when,  preferring  the  sweeU  of  domestic  life 
to  the  honors  and  turmoils  of  ofllce,  he  deelfaied  a  re-election. 
He  was  soon  afterward  elected  president  of  the  Branch  Bank 
of  Virginia,  located  at  Fredericksburg,  which  station  he  has 
continued  to  fill  until  the  present  time.  Through  life  Colonel 
Mercer  has  enjoyed  good  health,  and  has  ever  been  distinguish- 
ed for  energetic  and  methodical  business  habits.  He  is  now 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  and  at  the  '*  Sentry  Box,* 
hia  estate  near  Fredericksburg,  he  Hves  in  dignified  ease,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  He  is  the  last  survivor  of  his  father's  family,  which 
consisted  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 

IX. 

AUTOOBAPHS  OF  WASHINGTON'S  LiFX  GUABDw 

SiNCK  the  publication  of  the  account  of  Washhif 
ton's  Life  Guard,  on  page  120^  of  tills  volume,  I  have 
received  from  Schuyler  Colfax,  Esq.,  grandson  of 
General  Colfax  (who  was  the  commander  of  the 
Guard  during  the  last  years  of  the  war),  an  Interest- 
ing document,  containing  the  signatures  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  In  Febraary,  1783.  These  were  appended  to 
an  order  accepted  by  the  commander,  to  pay  to  Melancthon, 
Smith,  8l  Co.  the  amount  of  one  month's  pay,  which  that  firm 
had  advanced  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  wait 
for  reimbursement  untU  the  corps  was  paid  by  Congresa.  Col- 
&x*s  acceptance  was  as  follows:  ''Accepted  to  pay  when  re- 
ceived fWnn  the  paymaster  general."  It  appears  by  the  amount 
set  opposite  each  man's  signature  or  **  mark"  (for  several  of 
them,  it  will  be  observed,  could  only  make  thehr  mark),  that 
the  pay  of  officers  and  privates  was  as  follows,  per  mondi :  die 
commander  and  his  lieutenant,  twenty-aix  dollars  and  sixty 
cento  each ;  sergeanta,  ten  dollars  each ;  corporals  and  dram- 
mera,  seven  dollars  and  thirty  oenta  each ;  dram-maJor  (Diah 
Manning),  nhie  doUars;  and  priTatea,  six  doDars  and  aixty 
cents  each.  I  have  grouped  the  autographs  as  doaely  aa  pos- 
alble.  so  as  to  economize  space.  I  am  also  Indebted  to  Mr.  Col. 
fax  for  the  following  brief  sketeh  of  the  puUio  life  of  the  *•  cap- 
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General  WflUamColfiutwM  born  In  Coimecttciitiboiit  1700.  tokens  of  the  ehieri  regard,  hit  family  yet  poaaeaaea  a  lU- 

At  the  age  of  aoTenteen  yeara  be  waa  conunlaaioned  a  Uenten-  tot  atock  backle,  aet  with  paate  brillianta.    Colfox  waa  at  the 

ant  in  the  Continental  army.    He  waa  aoon  afterward  aelected  aorrender  of  Comwallia,  and  at  the  doae  of  the  war  aettled  in 

by  Washington  *•  Captain  Commandant  of  the  Conamander-in-  Pompton,  New  Jeraey.  where  he  married  Heater  Schuyler,  a 

chief  *s  Guard.**   Waahington  became  mnch  attached  to  Colfoz,  oooain  of  Genera]  PhiUp  Schuyler.    He  waa  commissioned  by 

and  often  shared  his  tent  and  table  with  hkn.    Among  many  GoTemor  Howell,  In  1793,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
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the  miUtk  of  Hew  Jenej.    Be  wae  a  pfeeldeattal  eleolor  In  of  Bergen  conntj,  which  oflloe  he  held  oalfl  his  death,  which 

17M.    He  WM  ocmnaieaiooed  brigadier  geoeral  of  the  Jersey  ooenrred  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  serentj-eight  yeari.    He  was 

Uoea  In  1810,  and  was  aetlre  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  buried  with  military  honors, 
war  of  181&    He  was  appointed  a  jndge  of  ttie  Common  Pleas 
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CONTTHXNTAX.  LOTTBET. 

0»  the  first  of  Norember,  1776^  the  Contiiimital  Congren  re- 
•olTed  **Tbat  a  sam  of  money  be  raiaed  by  way  of  lottery  for 
defraying  the  ezpenaea  of  the  next  oampaigiit  the  lottery  to  be 
drawn  In  Philadelphia.***  A  eomndttee  waa  appointed  to  ar> 
range  ttie  aanw,  and  oo  ttie  eif^itaenth  reported  the  following 
iebeme: 

Tb  conaift  of  100,000  tioketa,  each  dirided  into  four  blUeH, 
and  to  be  drawn  in  foor  claaaea. 

Fntar  Class,  at  $10  each  btUefe=$l,0OO.0OO.  Prktt:  1  of 
$10,000;  8of$5000;  30 of  $1000;  400 of  $500;  90,000 of  $90. 
Carried  to  the  fourth  daaa,  $900,000. 

Sboond  ChJOBt  at  $90  each  bU]et=$9,000,000.  Prkm:  1  of 
$90,000;  9of $10,000;  10of$5000;  lOOof  $1000;  890of$S00{ 
90.000  of  $30.    Carried  to  the  fourth  class.  $500,000. 

Tbibd  Class,  at  $30  each  biUet=:$3.000.000.  Prixe»:  1  of 
$30,000;  1  of $90,000;  9 of  $15,000;  9 of  $10,000;  10of$S000; 
900  of  $1000;  1000  of  $500;  9000  of  $40.  Carried  to  the  fourth 
class,  $900,000. 

FouETH  Class,  at  $40  each  bmet= $4,000,000.  Prhsa:  1 
of  $50,000 :  9  of  $95,000;  9  of  $10,000 ;  10  of  $5000 ;  100  of 
$1000;  900  of  $500;  1000  of  $300;  15,000  of  $900;  90^000  of 
$50.    Brought  from  the  first  three  classes,  $1,600,000.    Total, 

$s.ooo,ooa 


lUs  lottery  was  intMided  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  on  loan, 
bearing  an  annual  interest  of  four  per  cent,  which,  with  tlie 
sums  arising  from  deductions  of  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  each  class,  making  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  fire  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  use. 
The  drawer  of  more  than  the  minimum  price  in  each  class 
was  to  leceiTe  either  a  Trea|nTy  Bank-note,  payable  in  five 
years,  with  an  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent,  or  the  pre- 
emption of  such  biUete  in  the  next  succeeding  class.  This 
was  optional  with  the  adventurers.  Those  who  should  not 
call  for  their  prises  within  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing were  considered  adventurers  in  the  next  succeeding  class. 
Seven  managers  were  appointed,  who  wen  authorized  to  em- 
ploy agents  in  the  difierent  states  to  sell  the  tickets.  Hie  first 
drawing  was  decided  to  be  made  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first 
of  March,  1777,  but  purchaaers  were  comparatively  ^w  and 
tardy,  and  the  drawing  was  postponed  from  time  to  time. 
Various  impedimentt  conttnually  presented  themselves,  and 
the  plan,  which  promised  such  success  at  the  beginning,  ap-' 
pears  to  have  been  a  lailHre.  Many  purchasers  of  ticketo  were 
losers ;  and  this,  like  some  ottier  financial  schemes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  productive  of  nrach  hard  foeUng  toward  the  Fed- 
eral government  The  adventurers  in  the  Contfaiental  Ix>l" 
tery  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  very  few  of  the  tickets 
are  left  The  one  here  counterfeited  was  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Pettis,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


#i66^*f«*^t% 


CLASS    iU    FIRS 

J^^^iu^  HIS  TICKET  entitles  the  Bearer  to  receire 
^  T  3  fuch  Prize  as  maybe  drawn  againftiti  Num- 
^Vtc^s/^  ber,  according  to  a  Refoluium  of  CONGRESS^ 


N. 


XI. 


Tkb  Eiiolish  Stamps. 
Tm  snneT^y^  engraving  repreaents  one  of  the  femoos  gov- 
ernment  stamps,  manufeo- 
tured  for  ttie  American  mar- 
ket in  1765.  The  impression 
was  made  upon  dark  bine 
paper,  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  commonly  known  as 
tobacco  paper,  to  which  waa 
attached  a  narrow  strip  of  tin 
foil,  represented  by  the  light 
oblonghi  the  engraving.  The 
ends  of  the  foil  were  passed 
through  the  parchment  or 
paper  to  which  the  stomp 
was  to  be  attached,  flattened 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  a 
^M.tn  piece  ofpaper,  with  tlie  rough 

device  and  number  of  the 
stamp,  seen  in  the  following  cut  pasted  over  it  to  secure  it 
The  device  of  the  stamp  was  a  double 
Tudor  rose,  inclosed  by  Ae  Royal 
Garter.  Above  fM»  was  a  crown,  and 
below  was  named  Use  money  value  of 
the  stamp.  The  specimen  here  given 
was  a  shilling  stamp. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  revenue  by 

the  sale  of  stomps  and  atamped  paper 

in  America  was  promulgated  almost 

forty  years  before  ite  final  develop- 

^  Bm^vmauin^,  41). 


ment  in  legislative  enaetment  In  1785.  Sir  William  Keith  ad- 
vised tfie  policy  as  early  aa  17S8.  In  1739  the  London  mer- 
chants advised  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  measure,  and  public 
writers  from  time  to  time  suggested  various  schemes  predl- 
eafeed  upon  the  same  idea.  In  1750,  Douglas,  In  his  work  on 
British  America,  reconunended  the  levying  of  a  stamp  duty 
upon  all  legal  writings  and  instmmenta.  Dr.  Franklin  regard- 
ed the  plan  fevorably ;  and  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland, 
was  confident  hi  1754.  that  Parliament  would  speedily  make  a 
atatae  for  raising  money  by  means  of  stamp  duties.  Lieuten- 
ant-governor Delancey  spoke  to  favor  of  it  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  in  1755.  and  the  following  year,  Governor  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  urged  Parliament  to  adopt  a  Stamp  Tax. 
The  Britith  press  urged  the  measure  in  1757,  and  it  was  con- 
fidentiy  stated  that  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually might  thus  be  drawn  from  the  colonies,  vritoout  the  tax 
befaig  sensibly  felt  But  William  Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the 
recommendation,  for,  like  Walpole  twenty-five  years  beforev 
he  preferred  to  draw  money  Into  the  treasury  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  liberal  commerelal  policy  toward  tiie  Americans. 
Notwlthstandfaig  public  ophiion  in  EngUnd  appeared  to  be  de- 
cidedly fevorable  to  the  measure,  it  was  not  proposed  by  toe 
mittlsfry  unta  1764.  It  became  a  law  to  1765,  and  was  repeal- 
ed in  1766.  Had  not  ministera  been  deceived  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  stopid  and  selfish  royal  governors  to  America, 
it  probably  would  never  have  been  enacted.  Those  men  were 
flwquently  too  todolent  or  indifferent  to  make  themselves  ao- 
qnatoted  with  the  real  temper  of  the  people.  Regarding  the 
maas  as  equally  servile  as  their  flatterers,  they  readily  com- 
mended that  fetal  measure  which  proved  the  spark  that  lig^ 
ed  toe  flames  of  Revolution,  and  severed  forever  toe  political 
connection  between  Great  Britato  and  thirteen  of  her  Amert- 
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XII. 

BUBOOTKX'S  CaPTITX  OffTICKM. 

Thx  fonowing  are  the  names  of  the  commiMiooed  offlcen, 
Englith  and  Uetaian,  captured  with  Bnrgoyne  at  Saratoga.  I 
eopied  them  from  the  original  parolee  of  honor,  dgned  by  them 
at  Cambridge  (aee  pegea  S5,  59p  of  this  Tolume),  and  now  in 
poaaeasion  of  J.  Wiogate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston : 

Enolesh.— J.  Burgoyne,  LinuenrnM  GenenL  W.  PhilUps, 
Jfa^  OtntrmL  James  Hamilton,  Brigadier  OtnvaL  Lituun- 
ant-MloKtU  —  Lord  Balcarras,  J.  Llnd,  Nicholas  Sutherland, 
John  Anstruther  (see  page  56,  rolnme  i.)t  John  HIU.  Major$ 
—Balcarras,  0.  Forbes,  George  Foster,  William  Agnew,  Henry 
Hamage  (see  page  5S,  volume  i.),  John  Holmes,  Jun.  C^MiH$ 
—  Thomas  Hosmer,  Ellis  Walker,  artUlery.  William  Cotton, 
J.  W.  Heman,  Noah  Simpson,  Nicholas  Alward  Vigors,  John 
Carter,  Jamea  Sheldon,  W.  Lindsay,  NeUl  MacLean.  Alexan- 
der  Baillie,  George  Swetterham,  J.  Rollinson,  Francis  Wemyss, 
Robert  W.  Winchester,  William  Maxwell,  Paul  Banks,  James 
LoreU,  J.  Farmer,  (Seorge  Petrie,  Thomas  Klrkman,  (3eorge 
Brodie.  Stephen  Serangway,  R.  Master,  H.  PeUnor,  of  grena^ 
diers,  Wilham  Ferguson,  George  Coote,  A.  Jameson,  James 
England,  J.  D.  Alcock.  Henry  Bfarr,  Thomas  Blom^eld, 
George  Marlay,  Earle  Hawker,  Alexander  Campbell  (messen- 
far  to  Sir  H.  (Linton,  see  page  79,  rolume  L),  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  H.  Sothum,  Thomas  Anburey,  the  author.  LietKsndiiis— 
William  Cox,  David  DaTids,  and  James  Hudden,  of  artillery, 
James  Dunbar.  William  P.  Smith,  WUIIam  Houghton,  WOl. 
lam  Collier,  H.  T.  Thomsbn.  Bright  Nodder,  Robert  Storday, 
Jamea  Battersby,  W.  Houghton,  Edward  Townsend  Jones, 
grenadiers,  Hamilton  Maxwell,  W.  Digby,  Charles  WnUams, 
Bewail  Maunsell,  grenadiers,  William  Mure,  Thomas  Steel, 
grenadiers,  Napier,  Anaon  Nutt,  Archibald  FUis,  George  Raw- 
don,  John  M'Neill,  Jamea  Murray,  George  Vincent,  Jamea  Kim> 
mis,  W.  Prince,  Joaeph  Stroetly,  J,  Sleet,  grenadiers,  John  Gas- 
kell,  Richard  Norman,  W.  R.  Gilbert,  Richard  Croft,  Robert 
Dobson,  W.  Charlton,  Cliften  Wheat,  Charles  Torriaas,  W. 
Fitfaerston,  John  Hepburn,  (3eorge  Edward  Shlagel,  William 
Douglas,  B.  Innes,  Robert  Burnet,  John  Blackwood.  John  Dal- 
gleish,  Torphuhen,  Weston  Alcock,  Richard  Brown,  R.  Steele, 
Charlea  Williams,  Wniiam  Doyle,  Thomas  Bibby,  (3eorge  Cof- 
fee, Charles  Johnston,  Charlea  Earle,  John  Ferguson,  W. 
Campbell,  Thomas  Reed,  Thomas  Storey,  T.  Poe,  Henry  Bald- 
win, A.  French,  Bernard  O.  Ward,  John  Rotton,  Abraham 
Banbury,  C.  J.  Jonea,  Arthur  BlackweU.  William  WiUdnaoo, 
Connolly  Coane,  Low*n  Mathewa,  (SonTlDe  Bromhead.  En- 
iign* — Henry  May,  W.  Horey,  Thomas  Deane,  Thomas  Or- 
chard, James  Moon,  Robert  Grier, Cooper,  Richsrd  Bate- 
man,  E.  F.  Merida,  William  Noble,  M.  Burroughs,  G.  Stephens, 
John  Percey,  Richard  James,  H.  Blacker,  Qeorge  Henway, 
Jamea  Porver.  8urg«on»—Q.  Wylde,  William  Burke,  M.  Ca- 
hill,  W.  Pembertoo,  Samuel  Sone,  Leonard  Dorflen,  Alexander 
Hoodie.  5iir^aim«'if<it<»-AlexanderMelTille,WUliamBrow% 
A.  B.  Carroll,  Charles  Watson,  Colin  MacLasty,  Joseph  Alder. 
Ji^'ttfemis— Isaac  Fielding,  J.  Dalladlne.  jBtitlaiU  Ai^fnuaU' 
^susre/— Bt  Kingston,  mentioned  on  page  78,  roL  L  Cha^ 
tetas— Richard  Montague  Money,  Andrew  Browne,  ChaitiBa 
Morgan,  R.  Higgtnbotham,  Edward  Brudenell,  mentioned  on 
page  97,  volume  L  Cb«Miissary^<iiera<— Jonathan  Clarke. 
Auittant  Oowmimmieg^J.  Roaeeau,  Andrew  Foster,  L.  Cro- 
manteau,  Nathaniel  Collyer,  John  Powell  of  Beer,  John  M'Kea- 
de.  QiMftcraMuCwOsiurel— William  Paxton.  J$d»tmnt  Qmot- 
Ur-mtMer —Qeorgo  Vallamcry.  J)qnitjf-paifma$tm'  QtHtrml — 
DaTid(3eddea.  deUng  Pk^eian  Bind  Wood.  MtUgtqfGm- 
$ral  gospitst— Richard  Woodthorp,  John  Park.  Jid-ds-eump^ 
Charles  Green.  R.  R.  Wilford,  Robert  Hoakalyn.  Wagtm- 
wta9ierGmural—F.(yDomie\L  Philip  Skene  (aee  page  138,  toI- 
ome  L),  *'a  poor  follower  of  the  British  army  :**  such  was  the 
expresdon  which  Skene  appended  to  his  signature. 

HssBLiirs. — itf<|^-#«iMrai — ReideseL  BHgadttrgmtrats 
— Specht,  W.  R.  De  Gall,  mentioned  on  page  50,  Tolume  L 
LieiOsiuml-ootoiMl— Leutx.  Jlfe^ors— Von  Lucke,  Von  Mengen, 
Ehrencrook,  Von  Passem.  Brigade  Major— B.  U.  Cleve  (see 
page  551  of  this  Tolume).  CaptaiM—J.  Wllk>c,  De  Schlagen- 
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ulMiOors-fichmidt,  Zinck,  A.  H.  Bfthr. 

XIII. 
The  following  poem  was  written  by  MsJor  Andr6  after  the 
attack  of  Wayne  upon  a  block-house,  near  Bull's  Ferry  )Csee 
page  898).  in  1780.  The  last  oanto  was  published  in  Riving- 
ton's  QoMtte,  on  the  day  when  Andrd  was  captured  at  Tarry- 
town.  I  copied  this  from  an  original  copy  in  the  handwriting 
of  Andrd  himself;  and  I  have  made  a  fae  aimOe  of  the  last 
stanxa  aa  it  appears  in  Uiat  copy.  It  is  written  upon  amaU 
folio  paper,  and  under  the  endorsement  of  Andrd  himaelf  are 
the  following  lines : 

**  When  tiM  epic  vtrmin  wu  ranf , 
TIm  po«t  by  the  seek  wu  bans; 
Aid  to  bia  eo«t  h«  finds  too  Ut*. 
Tb«  dmifbmm  trik*  doc  id—  hta  &te.** 

COW  CHASE— Bt  Ma/ob  Animix. 

EUuibetktmon,  Amg.  1, 1780L 
Cahto  L 
To  drive  the  ktne  one  summer's  mom. 

The  tanner  took  hia  way. 
The  calf  shall  me  that  is  unborn 
The  Jumbling  of  that  day. 

And  Wayne  descending  steers  shall  know, 

And  tauntingly  deride. 
And  call  to  mind,  in  evhry  low, 

The  tanning  of  his  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall. 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get. 

And  lose  Aem  after  alL 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave 

From  New  Bridge  and  Tapaan, 
And  those  tiiat  drink  Passsle's  wave^ 

And  those  that  eat  soupaan. 

And  aona  of  distuit  Delaware, 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  BUJor  Lee  with  horaea  rare, 

And  Proctor  with  hla  cannon. 

An  wondrous  proud  in  arms  Aey  came— 

What  hero  could  refose. 
To  tread  the  ragged  path  to  &me, 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes  t 

At  six  the  host,  with  sweating  buff, 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  Pole, 
When  Wayne,  who  thought  he'd  time  toonf^. 

Thus  speechified  Oie  whole: 

**  O  ye  whom  glory  doth  unites 
Who  Freedom's  csuse  espouse, 
Whedier  the  wing  thaf  s  doomed  to  fight 
Or  tiiat  to  drive  the  cows ; 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  fkirlfaer  way, 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  soldiers,  what  I  have  to  ssy, 

And  take  a  pfaU  of  rum. 
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btemp'rate  Talor  Uien  wfll  ttrliig 
Each  nenrottt  arm  the  better, 

80  all  the  land  shaU  10 1  aing. 
And  read  the  gen'ral'a  letter. 

Know  tiiat  aome  paltry  refogeea, 

Whom  Vre  a  xaind  to  flght, 
Are  playing  b— 4  among  the  treea 

That  grow  on  yonder  bei^t 

Their  fort  and  block-hooae  well  level. 
And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter ; 

Well  drive  the  acoundrela  to  the  devil, 
And  raviih  wiie  and  daughter. 

I  vnder  cover  of  th*  attack. 

Whilst  you  are  an  at  blowa, 
From  English  Neighborhood  and  Unack 

Will  drive  away  the  cows. 

For  wen  yon  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation, 
And  fitting  wiUi  the  refugees 

Is  only  demonstration.** 

Hii  daring  words  from  aU  the  crowd 
Such  great  applause  did  gain. 

That  every  man  declared  aloud 
For  aerioos  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  mm  once  more 

They  took  a  lieady  gill, 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  swore 

Tliey'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

Bat  here — the  muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds, 
Hurra,  tliey  cried,  hurra  for  Wayne  I 

And,  ahouting— did  their  needs. 

Cijrro  2. 
Near  his  meridian  pomp,  the  sun 

Had  Journey'd  from  the  horizon, 
When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  mov'd  on. 

Of  heroes  drunk  as  poison. 

The  sounds  confused  of  boasting  oaths, 
Re-echoed  through  the  wood. 

Some  vow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  men's 
And  some  to  swim  in  blood,    [dothes, 

At  Irvine's  nod,  'twas  fine  to  see 

The  left  prepared  to  fight. 
The  while  the  drovera,  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  oifupon  the  right 

Which  Irvine  twas  Fame  don't  relate, 
Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her. 

Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  hat, 
Or  he  that  gives  a  glister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signaUzed, 
That  fought  at  Chestnut  HiU, 

And  Canada  hnmortalized 
The  vender  of  the  piU. 

Tet  the  attendance  upon  Proctor 
They  both  might  have  to  boast  of; 

For  there  was  business  for  the  doctor. 
And  hats  to  be  disposed  o£ 

Let  none  uncandidly  tnier 

That  Stirling  wanted  spunk, 
The  self-made  peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  peer  was  drunk. 

Bot  turn  we  to  tfie  Hudson's  banks. 
Where  stood  the  modest  train. 

With  purpose  firm,  though  slender  ranks. 
Nor  ear*d  a  pin  for  Wayne. 


For  then  ttie  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove, 
And  tore  from  evOry  genial  band 

Of  friendship  and  of  lore. 

And  some  within  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom. 

Impending  o'er  Uieir  heads. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fate^ 
There  one  a  sire  demands. 

Cut  off,  alas !  before  their  date. 
By  ignominious  hands. 

And  sUver'd  grandaires  here  appeared 

In  deep  distress  serene. 
Of  reverend  manners  that  declared 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  I  eurs'd  rebeUion.  these  are  thine. 
Thine  are  these  tales  of  woe ; 

ShaU  at  thy  dire  insatiate  shrine 
Blood  never  cease  to  flowf 


And  now  Ae  foe  liegan  to  lead 

His  forces  to  th' attack; 
Balls  whistUng  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  the  block-bouse  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  yon  win  take 

Tlte  gen'rals  word  for  true ; 
But  'tis  a  d— ble  mistake, 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  throng 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed. 

The  loywl  heroes  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerv'd  each  honest  breast, 

And  Industry  each  hand. 

In*  valor*s  phrensy,  Hamilton 

Rode  Uke  a  aoldier  big, 
And  secretary  Harrison, 

With  pen  stuck  In  his  wig. 

But  lest  chieftain  Washington 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  mumps.t 

The  fate  of  Withrington  to  shun. 
They  fought  beliind  the  stumps. 

But  ah  I  Thaddeus  Posset  why 
Should  thy  poor  soul  elope  t 

And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die, 
Abl  die— without  a  rope t 

Apostate  Murphy,  Aon  to  whom 

Fahr  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel ; 
In  dtatk  tkatt  kutr  ker  mourn  tiiy  doom, 

OchI  would  ye  die,  my  Jewell 

Tliee,  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament, 

Of  melancholy  fiite. 
The  gray  goose,  stolen  as  he  went 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet    ^ 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  fought, 

And  balls  began  to  thicken, 
Tlte  fray  assum'd,  the  gen'rals  thought 

The  color  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undismay*d  the  chiefs  command. 

And,  to  redeem  the  day, 
Cry.  "Soldiers,  charge  I"  they  hear,  thej 

They  turn  and  run  away.  [stand. 

CAlfTO  3. 

Not  aJ  deUgfats  tiie  bloody  spear. 
Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 


*  Vide  LM*t  trid. 
fA 


There  are,  Pm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear 
A  word  about  the  rattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenberg  haranguing. 

At  Yan  Van  Poop's  unconscious  sat, 
Of  Irvine's  liearty  banging. 

While  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild, 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tean  of  women  and  of  chUd, 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cows. 

Bot  Wayne,  of  sympathizing  heart 

Required  a  reUei; 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beet 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 
His  soul  took  mora  deUght  in 

A  lovely  Hamadryad's*  arma. 
Than  cow  driving  or  fighting. 

A  nymph,  the  refogeea  had  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tree. 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 

She  in  mad  Anthony's  fleroe  eye 

The  hero  saw  portny'd. 
And,  aU  in  tears,  she  took  him  by 

—  the  bridle  of  his  Jade. 

Hear,  said  the  nymph,  O  great  conunand- 
No  human  lamentations,  [er. 

The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder 
Are  aU  my  near  relations. 

And  I,  forlorn,  implore  thine  aid 

To  tne  the  sacred  grove : 
So  shan  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  lo^ 

Now  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  goddess ! 

Said  this  enchanting  fair. 
Had  late  retired  from  the  BodU$,i 

In  all  the  pomp  of  vrar. 

That  drums  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 

To  honor  her  retreat 
And  Cunningham  himself  oonvey'd 

The  lady  through  the  s 


Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  swny'd 

To  no  inquiry  stoops, 
But  takes  the  fair,  afflicted  maid 

Right  Into  Yan  Van  Poop's. 

So  Roman  Anttony,  tfaey  say. 
Disgraced  th'  imperial  banner, 

And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day, 
Like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

The  Hamadryad  had  but  half 
Raoeived  redress  from  Wayne, 

When  drums  and  colors,  oow  and  cal( 
Came  down  the  road  amain. 

An  in  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen. 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat, 

llie  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene ; 
llie  yearling  and  the  shoat 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 
Befioathered  on  each  side, 


*  ▲  d«it/  oTUm  woods. 

f  A  cmt  If  pelbtioa  girra  snoag  fho  aolAsnr  to 
tb«  eorp«  that  bM  th*  booor  to  (oard  bia  nii«J«rt]r*B 
ponoa. 
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LUm  PegMoi,  tiM  hone  thftt  I 
And  other  poeto  ride. 

fiabUme  npon  the  ittmipi  roee 

The  mighty  Lee  behind, 
And  droTo  the  terror-smitten  cowe, 

Like  chelf  before  the  whid. 

Bat  sadden  see  the  woods  shove 

Pour  down  anodier  corps, 
All  helter  skelter  In  s  drove, 

Like  that  I  sang  before. 

Irvine  end  terror  in  tiie  van, 

Came  flying  all  abroad, 
And  cannon,  colors,  horse,  and  man. 

Ban  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  *twas  Irvine's  cry, 

And  his  example  too, 
«  Run  on,  my  merry  men  all— for  why  t" 

The  shot  will  not  go  through.* 


*  Fiv*  i«Aig«w  (nk  trot)  WOT*  feaad 
StilToa  Um  btock-hooM  floor, 
Bnt  then  tin  thought  th«  tbot  went  round, 
▲adhiattlMbackdoor 


SUPPLEMENT. 

As  when  two  kennels  in  ttie  street, 

SwelPd  with  a  recent  ndn, 
bi  gashing  stresms  together  meet, 

Ai^  seek  the  neighboring  drain. 

So  meet  these  dang-bom  tribes  In  one. 

As  swift  in  their  career. 
And  so  to  New  Bridge  they  ran  on— 

But  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  Parson  Caldwell,  an  hi  wonder, 

Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  moum'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plan* 

For  them  to  steal  again.  [der. 

For  'twas  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander. 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  frost-bit  Alexander. 

In  his  dismay,  the  frantic  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
You  had  swore,  to  see  his  lab'ring  breast, 

Be'd  taken  an  emetic. 

**  I  view  a  future  day."  said  ho, 
**  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is. 


And  yon  shall  see  what  yon  shall  see. 
Ha  I  ha  I  one  pretty  marquis ; 

And  he  shall  come  to  Panlus*  Hook, 
And  great  achievements  tiiink  on. 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 


And  aU  the  land  around  shall  glory 
To  see  the  Frenchmib)  vaper,    ** 

And  pretty  Susan  teli  the  atory 
In  Ae  next  Chatham  paper." 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course,  *    , 

Oavei  pU  much  consolatioD, 
Except  to  Wajrne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upoi^the  great  occasion.  '  ^ 

Bis  hoflM  that  carried  aU  his  prog. 

His  military  speeches. 
His  corn-stalk  wkiiiky  for  his  grog — 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  breeches.  '^ 

And  now  Pve  closed  my  epic  strain^ 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  wnrrio-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet. 
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